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J A MES could never forgive Henry for the bfs of this 
brave officer. He fent to demand fatisfa^ion ; but 
all the anfwcr he received wasf that Barton and his 
crews were lawlefs pirates, and that what had been 
done again (I them ought never to have been refented 
amongli fovereign princes. James aflerted, that Bar- 
ton was no pirate, becaufe lie bore hur commifTion ; and 
that he ought to have been canvidted of piratical a^^s 
before he was treated as being guilty of them« Henry 
intimated to James, that he was willing to accommo- 
date the affair by way of negotiation ; but James 
thought himfelf affronted by the propofah 

Various negotiations took place concerning this and 


iolvcstoin-^Qjjj^^ affairs till the year 1513 ; when James, though 

vadc £ng- r A r .ii .r 1 \ * 


land. 


:,6i 

'rhe Scots 

defeated. 


be had for fome time before been fully refolved upon a 
war with England, thought it highly ncccffary that it 
fliould have the fan^liDi) of his parliameut, which he af- 
fembled for that purpofe, The young nobility were not 
only infpired with the fentiments of James, but had been 
won over by the French; and the majority of them, as 
M’c'llnsof the clergy ( which wasfomewhat extraordinary, 
:ift James was, in effedt, to fight againft the pope and his 
allies], were keen for a war with England, The old 
coiinfelloTS, oil the other hand, who faw the itouriihmg 
flate of Scotland, arifing from a long peace and their 
commerce, which was protedfed by a fleet, dreaded the 
ruinous confequenGes of the war- The queen naturally 
headed this party ; and flie was joined by the carl of 
Angus and the wifell part of the nobility. Their ar- 
guments made no imprcfllon upon James, who had re- 
'ctivcd a preferit from Louis of four Hops laden with 
wine and floUr, and two (hips pf war completely equip- 
ped, one of them carrying ^4 piecesof brafs orduance. 
>Ie promifed to the French queen, upon his honour, 
that he would take the held againflihe Englifh; and flvo 
had fent him a frefli letter, gently reproadiing him for 
wiint. of gallantry, and for not being fo good as his word. 
In fhort, the rcafonings of the wifefl and beft part of 
the nobility were overruled, and the expedition againft 
England was refolved on. 

The earlol'Huine, who was chamberlain of Scot- 
land, was, at this jundfure, at the htxid of 7C00 or 
Kooo men, with whom he •commiued prodigfous 
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vacations on the Englifh borders. Henryks quern, Scotland* 
Catharine of Spain, whom he had left regent of his ' » ^ 
dominions, ilTued a commiflion of array, directed to 
Sir Thomas Lovel, knight of the garter, for aifem- 
bling the militia of the counties of Nottingham, Der- 
by, Warwick, Leiceder, Stafford, ^Rutland, Northamp- 
ton, and Lincoln. The management of the war, how- 
evcr> was chiefly committed to the carl of Surry, who 
affembled the militia of Chefter, Lancaller, Noithum- 
berland, Weffmorland, Cumberland, and the biihopric 
of Durham. The carl of Hume had by this time laid 
great part of Northumberland waffe ; and his men were 
returning home laden with booty. The earl of Surry, 
refolving to intercept them, ordered Sir William Bul- 
mer to form an ambufli with 1 000 archers, at a place 
called Bromhou/e^ which w*a5 extremely convenient for 
thatpurpofe, as the Scots were obliged to pafsthat w^ay. 

As the latter expcfled nothing of that kind, Bulmer 
executed his orders with great fuccefs. The archers 
affaulted the Scots all at once, and made fo good ufe of 
their arrows, that their main body was put to flighty 
500 were killed, and 400 taken, with the Lord Hume’s . 
ftandard, which he lefton the held of battle; the grea tell 
part of the plunder being recovered at the fame time. 

The commonalty of Scotland termed this expedition 
of the Lord Hume’s the /// Road, 36a 

James was more exafperated than ever by this dc-'^l'*^ , 

feat, and continued his preparations for invading 
land with additional vigour. His queen did all ^bat 
became a w^ife and prudent w'ifc to divert liim from hisj,i^ '' 

fatal purpofe. She endeavoured to work upon his fu- ^ 

per'flhiun, by recounting to him her ominous dreams 
and boding apprehenfions. James tre.itmg thefc as 
mere ill ufions and fidlions of the brain, (he had recotufe 
to other arts* While James waiting at IJnlitli- 

f ow for the arrival of his army from the north, and the 
iighlands, he affixed one afternobo at the vefpers in 
the church of St MichatL Being .placed in one oftHc . 
canons feats, a vendable comely man, of about 
years of age, entered, drclTed in a long garment of an toui appears 
azure colour, and girded round with a towel or ruHto hin.. 
of linen, his forehead bald, and his yellow locks hatt- 
ing down his /boulders | in &qri| he was dreflVd aod 
A ioniied 
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; like St Andrew, the apoftle of 
: paiiHing and fculp- 

crowded, this perionage, with 
V^s way to thc.king’s feat; and 
V fpokti to, the following purpofr; 

hither to entreat you for 
jour expedition, and to proceed no 
rakftVr ' iV yojur intended jouiney; for if yon do, you 
fbali hot profp'cr in your ewterprlfc, nor any of your 
followers. ' I am further charged to w^arn you, -if ye 
be fo refra^ory a^ to go fohvard, not to ufc the ac- 
quaintance, company, or count’d of women, as ye ten- 
der your honour, life, and eftate.’* After delivering 
ihofe words, he retired through the crowd, and was no 
more feen, though, when thcfervice was ended, James 
tamcftly inquiied after him. 

That this feme was aSed, feeros to be pnft difpute; 
for Sir David Lindfay, who w'as then a young man, 
and prcTcnt in the church, reported it both to Bucha- 
nan and Lindfay the hiftorian. It is, however, equally 
certain, that the u hole was a contrivance of the queen, 
;,64 to whole other afflidions the ftings of jcaloufy were 
Jiiiues <k- now added, lu one of the Scotch inroads into Eng- 
}ikU'<I by one Heron, the proprietor of the caille of Ford, 

mil rets. been taken prifoner, and fent to Scotland ; where 
he was detained on a charge of murder, of which he 
ftctns to have been innocent. The Englift hiAorians 
mention this as having palTcd after James entered Eng- 
land : but From the latter part of the fuppofed phan- 
toni’s fpccch, it is probable that it happened before ; 
and that Heron’s wife and beautiful daughter had been 
fur fonic time foliciting James for his deliverance. Be 
that as it may, it is too probable that James was fmitten 
with the charms of the daughter ; and that her mo- 
ther, who was a mod artful woman, knew how to avail 
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be ready. at an hout^s warning; and he laid his plan fo, Scftiliri 

ni^ Ijift army into the field till Jainea had '-i-nr— ^ 

advance^ fo^r into Eilgland as iq.undir it very dif- 
ficult for him to retire without a general bat lie. This 
precaution a H^jy d the Lady Ford (as die is ealled) iti 
perfuuding JwH^that there was no danger in the de« 
lay, becaufe tffi fiiglifli had not the face of an uimy in 
the field. 

tn the mean time, the earl of Surry ordered the go- 
vernors of Berwick and Norham, the two llrongifl 
places on the fronliem of England, to prep^ire for a 
vigorous ixfiftance in cafe they were attacked; and di- 
rected them to certify how long they could hold out, 
in hopes, that if they made a refolute defence, James 
would march on, and leave them in lii& rear. The go- 
vernor of Norham’s anfwer was, that his caillc was fo 
Well provided, as to leave him no doubt, in cafe of a 
(lege, to be able to defend it till King Henry fhould 
return from abroad, and relieve it in perfon. James, 
however, bcficged it ou the xyih of Au;rull, and bat-t*tt tl‘c 
tercdil fo furioufly, that he look it by capitiiUtion 
fixth day after. James then proceeded to the caillc of 
Etal belonging to the family of Mamurs (now duke w ark. 
of Rutland) ; which he took and dcmohflud likevvife, as 
he alfo did Wark, and arrived before the cadlc of Ford. 

The Scotch army is generally allowed to have rouhtted 
of at leaft 50,000 men when it pallid the 'Fw-ecd. At 
this time it was encaiiiped on the heights of Cln vtot, in 
the heart of a country naturally barren, and now' defo- 
late through the precautions taken by the Englifii ge- 
neral. Being obliged to extend their quaruis for the 
benefit of fnbfillence, the merccnai^ pan of thim had 
acquired a coiifiderablc plunder, with which, as iiiual, 
they retired to their own country, as many more did for 
want of fubfillcncc. The ecrl of Surry kruw iluir 


herfclf of the conqticll. Pretending that fhe had in- 
tercfl enough to procure t 4 ic rtlcafe of the lord Johnllon 
and Alexander Home, who were prifoners in England, 
fhe was permitted by James to keep a condaiit corre- 
fpondenr.e with the carl of Surry, to whom fhe is faid 
to have betrayed all James’s fccrcts and meafures. The 
rendezvous of James’s army was at the Burrow-moor, 
to which James repaired ; and having given orders for 
the march of his artillery, he lodged at the abbey of 
Holyroodhoiife. While he was there, another at- 
tempt Was made to diveit him from his purpofc of in- 
vading England : but James, deaf to all the folicita- 
tions and inventions of his queen, muftered his army ; 
and on the 2 2d of Augufl he pafTed the Tweed, en- 
camping that night near the banks of the Twiffel. On 
his arrival at TwifTelhaugh on the 14th, he called an 
aflenibly of bis lords together, and made a declaration, 
tliat the heirs of kll fiich as fhould die in the army, or 
bc.k’illed by the enemy during his day in England, 
flioald have their wards, relief, and marriages of the 
king ; who, upon that account, difpcnfed with their 
- age. This is faid tohaiFe been the crifis of that prince’s 
fate. Abandoned to his paffion fqr his Englifh mif- 
trefs, fhe prevailed with him, at her mother’s infliga- 
tion, to trifle away his time fqr fome dayn ; during 
' which interval, the Jun^ion of the Englifh army was 
fottned. The earl of Surry, the Englifh genera!, was 
tbeh 4l^ Pi^fret: hut ordered the landholders of the 
counties to certify to him in writing what 
^ cftck could furnifh, charging tbem to 


fituation, and ordered the rendezvous of his army, liril 
at Newcaflle, and then near Norham, having rertain in- 
of the vaft defertions daily happcninjjr in the 
my, which bad reduced it greatly. 'I he uet- 
nefs of tile fcafon rendered his march, ffpccially that 
of the artillery, extremely difficult ; but being joined 
by feveral perfons of dillinfiion, he marclied on the 
3d of September to Alnwick, where he was reinforced 
by 5000 hardy veteran troops, fenl from the Engliili 
army on the continent, under the command of Im, fon 
the lord admiral of England ; fo that the Englifh 
authors admit his army to have confiiUd of 26,oco 
men, all completely armed and provided for the field. 

James having, in the ipanifeflo which he difperftd on 
his entering England, given the death of Barton as one 
of the caufes of his invafiun, the lord admiral had pre- 
vailed with Henry to fend him upon this ftrvicc; and he 
informed James by a leiter, that he intended to jiillify 
the death of that pirate in the front of the Engliih army, 

By this time the army of James was, by dcfeiiion ^ jjf, 
and other caules, reduced to Icfs than half its numbers; ouff.s T ve- 
but the chief misfortime attending it was his own con-r..Iof his 
duel. His indolence and iuattivity, joined to the fcan- 
dalotis examples of his amours, at fuch a feafon, had dif- 
giilled feveral of his grtatt.lt men and beft friends; and 
lomc of them more than fufpefted a cniTcIpondeiicc bc- 
vs'cen the Englin"i lady ami the earl of Surry. James 
was deaf to all their remonftrances ; and the earl of 
Angus declar, d,'that he w'as rcfolvcd to return home, 
as he forefaw that the ruin of the army was inevitable 
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9c<itlaiid» tliroujrh the ohftinacy of James. He accordingly with* 
drew to Scotlandp but left behind him his two fons* 
The lord Hume and the earl of Huntley were'likewire 
difeontented. The former had brought his men into 
the ticld } hut, accordiiig'To fome Scotch hiiboriana, 
with a defign rather to betray than ferve James : 
but Huntley, though he dlfliked his mailer's conduct, 
remained firmly attached to his perfoii. 

The defection or backwardnefa of thofe great men 
feemed to make no impreflloii upon Janies. He had 
chofen a Urong camp in the neighbourhood of Ford, 
on the fide of a mountain called Floddcn hill | and he 
was feparated from the Englifli army by the river Till 
This advantageous fituation put the earl of Surry un- 
der great difficulties j for it rendered the Scotch army 
iiuatSiT** iimcceflible, as it was fortified by artillery, and was 
now well fupplied with provifions by the change of its 
fituation. The earl drew up a manifeflo, with which 
lie charged Rouge Croiit herald, who was attended by 
a trumpet. It contained fome propofals for an ex- 
change of prifoners, which feems to have been calcu- 
lated to give the lady Ford the more credit with James ; 
but concluded with reproaches for Kis perfidious inva- 
kon of England, and a defiance to James to fight him 
ill a general battle. The herald was farther charged 
uith a verbal conimifTion to acquaint Janies, that the 
carl of Surry had iffued orders that no quarter fhoiild 
h:* given to any of the Scotch army but the king him- 
ftlf. 

A council of war w.is called on this occafion ; in 
which the earl of Huntley and others made ftrong rc- 
monfirances againfi a gcnci al engagement. They mow- 
ed how f.ital it riuifl be to Scotland, (houlJ it prove un- 
fuccefifu! ; and that th^ wifell courfe Janies could fol- 
low wu,j to return home, where, if he was purfued by 
iiR* eiR-rny, lie could fight to great advantage. The 
fail of lluntley, however, added, that his opinion ihoiild 
be deterinined by tliat of the king and council; and 
that he was equally ready to fliure in his majeily's dan- 
ger as his glory. 

Huntley aixl the other noblemen were oppofed by 
the French ambaiTador, who reprefented a retreat as dif- 
tfiS? graceful tn the nubility of Scotland and the arms of 
Rcfolvcs lames ; and ufed many romantic arguments of the fame 

t ^ fipht kind, whicli but too well fuiled with the kuig^s difpo- 

contraryto fitlon. According to Drummond, the council w'cre of 
1 If opinion, that the king fiiould iinmcdiatcly befiege Der- 
hr- o:liccr!i but be that as it will, the majority of them were 

-certainly of opinion, tbar. it was beneath the dignity of 
James to fight the earl of Surry at that nobleman's rc- 
quifition, and tint James could lufc no honcu.r by re- 
turning home. Patrick Lord Lindfay of Byres, men- 
tioned on a former occafion, and who was prefident of 
the council, cxpicfTcd himfelf fo Ilrongly on that head, 
that James, in a paffion, is faid by the hifioriaM Eind- 
fay 10 have fworn, that if ever he lived to return to 
Scotland, he would hang that nublemaii at hh own 
gate. He ordered Rouge Croix to be called in ; and 
after l reeling him with great politenrfs, he fent a mef- 
fage to the cnil of Suny by one of hi.^ own heralds 
(Jllay), importing tbut he would give the Englifli 
bat lie on the Friday following; and that had he re- 
ceived fiicii a nn iTage from tire carl even in his own 
Ccillle of Edinburgh, he would have left thyt, and all 
Other Liilintfs to have fought hirn. With thij rndfagei 
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a fmalt mamfeflio. In vindication of James’s conduS, was Scotl«nf^< 
fent by the fame herald, '***^ " ^ 

The earl of Surry, who was then fo infirm that he 
was carried about in a fedan or chariot, had forefecn 
that James would return an ^nfwcr by one of his own 
heralds ; but, unwilling that he (hould obtain any 
knowledge of the fituation of the Englifli camp, he 
ordered proper perfons to receive him at two miles di-^ 
fiance, where foon after he attended himfelf in perfon# 

Ifiay executed his commiffion without paying much 
refpvA to the perfon of the Englifli general ; who dif- 
miired him, after beflowing great compliments upon 
the honour and courage of James, The earl then or- 
dered his army to ^ march in line of battle towards 
Woollcrhaugh. There he was joined by Rguge Croix, 
herald, who gave him an account of the (Irong filua- 
tion of the Scottifli camp ; but the advanced polls of 
the Englifli army were then within three miles of their 
enemies, and the earl of Surry found his difficulties 
daily iiicreafing. The roads were broken up, the fwelU 
ing of the rivers cut him off from the ncccll'ary com- 
munications for fupplying his army, and nothing but a 
battle could favc him either from being ^ilhanded or 
dcflroycd. 

James feems to have fo far regarded the advice of 
his wifcfl counfellors, as not to abandon his flrong fi-^ 
tuation. They endeavoured to perfuade him, licit it 
was a fullicient guard to his honour, if he did not de- 
cline the battle on the day appointed ; and that his en- 
gagement did not bind h:m to fight upon di [advanta- 
geous ground. The Scots, at the fame time, knew of 
their enemy's dillrelTes ; and, as Drummond elegantly 
expreflea it, they remonftrated to their king, that he *5^ 
lacked nothing but patience to be vidorions. The His impra»* 
Scots thus lying on the dcfenfivc, the carl of Siiiry 
again fent Rouge Croix lo inform James that he was 
ready to give him battle. James was fenfibly uetiled at 
this tacit imputation upon his honour, and perhaps was 
inwardly vexed for having followed the wife advice of 
his noblemen. It is certain, from the bell authoritiep, 
that he aegUdlcd the ncceflar) precautions for guarding 
the paflages of the Till, w'hich the Englifli ciolTed, part- 
ly at a place where it was fordable, and panly at a 
bridge. Wc arc toM, not without a great appeal ance 
of probability, that while the Englifli ivere p;'.liing ih? 
bridge, Boith wick, mafter of the Scotch artillery, ftii up- 
on hib knees, and begged penniifion fn m James to point 
his cannon againft the bridge ; but that Jamc<i aiifwcT- 
td him ill a paltioii, that it mu(l be at the peril of his 
(Borth wick’s) licad, and that he was rtfolved to fee all 
his enemies that day on the plain before him in a body* 

The carl of Surry, after palling the Till, look poficl- 
fton of Braxton, which lay to tlie right of the Scotch 
camp ; and by that fituation he cut off the communica*- 
tion of ids cncmicp with tlie Tweed, and commanded 
the Till below Eton callle. The Scotch gtiieraU faw 
tbcmfclves now in danger of being reduced to the fame 
(halts in which their enemies had been involved two 
days before, and their country open to an invafion of 
the Engiilh army. James had fecret jatcRigt’nce that 
this was far from bring the intention of the ^nglifh 
general ; and imagining that the laUer’s intention wad 
to take poffcffiun of a (Irong camp upon a hill betwe^il 
him and the Tweed, which wonld give the 
farther command of the coumrv, he refolvcd to^ EU; 

A a forthalul 



forehand witli the earli and gave ordera for making 
^ — large firca of green wood» that the fmoke might covci* 

hia march along the height^ to take advantage of that 
eminence* But while this ftratagem concealed his 
inarch from the Englifl^ their movements were con- 
cealed from him : for when he came to the brow of 
the height over which he had marchedi he found the 
enemy drawn up in order of battle on the plain, but fo 
clofe to the height where he was, that his artillery, on 
. which his great dependence was, miift overfhoot them. 

P count of A battle was now not only unavoidable, but the only 

bauir of means of faving the Scotch army, which was probably 
iddcu. from being a difagrceablc circumftance to James. 
His perfon was fo dear to his troops, that many of 
them dreffed thcrnfcivcs as nearly as they could in the 
fdme coats of armour and with the fame (liilin£lions 
that James wore that day. His generals had earneftly 
defired him to retire to a place of fufety, where his per- 
fon would be fcciirc in all events : but he obUinately 
refuft'd to follow their advice ; and on the ninth of 
^ September, early in the morning, difpofitious were 
ordered for the line of battle. I'hc command of the 
van was allottod to the carl of Huntley ; the carls of 
Lenox and Argyll commanded the Highlanders under 
James, who, fume fay, ferved only as a volunteer ; and 
the earls of Crawfordand Montrofe led the body of rc- 
I'crve. The call of Surry gave the command of liis 
van to his fon, the lord adnurill ; his right wing was 
commanded by his other fon. Sir Edward Howard ; 
und his left by Sir Marmaduke ConftahU*. The rear 
was commanded by the earl himfclf, Lord Dacres, and 
Sir Edward Stanley. Under thofe leaders ferved die 
dower of all the nobility and gentry then in Englaiut 
Other w’riters give different accounts of the dilpofition 
of the EngJifli army, but they may be reconciled by the 
different foims into which the battle was throwm before 
it waa decided- Tbc Lord Hume is mentioned as ferv- 
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BothwePs refefve, the battle became genera! and doubt* ScertsuiA 
ftil : but by this lime the lord-admiral, having again 
formed his men, came to tiu- ainffancc of his father, 
and charged the divifion under the carls of Crawford 
and Montrofc, who were marching up to fuppori the 
Highlanders, among whom the king and his attendants 
were now fighting on foot : while Stanley, milking a 
ciitruit round the hill, attached the Highlanders in the 
ri'ar. Crawford and Montrolr, ntd being feconded, ac- 
cording to the Scotch hdturians, by the Humes, were 
routed ; and thus all that pait of the Scotch army 
which was engaged under their king, was completely 
furrounded by the divifion of the Engliih under Surry, 

Stanley, and the lord-admirul. In this tcrnble fit na- 
tion, James acted with a coulnefs not common to hfs 
temper. He drew up his men in a circular form, and 
tbeir valour more than once opened the ranks of the 
Engli/li, or obliged them to Hand aloof, and again have 
rccourfc to their bows and artillciy. TJic thief of the 
Scotch nobility made frcih attempts to prevail with 
James to make his efcnpewdiilc it was practicable ; hut 
lie obflinatcly continued the fight ; and thcivby became 
acceflbry to his own ruin, and that or his troup.-;, 
whom the Englifii w'Ould gladly have iuficred to re- 
treat. He faw the eaib of Moiilrofe, Crawford, 

Argyll, and Lenox, fall by hiu fide, with the braveit 
of his men lying dead on the ipot ; and darknefs now’Uici 
coming on, he himfelf w'as killed by nn unknown hand. kiugLIiud. 
The Engliih were ignoiant of tlic victory iluy bud 
ganied : and Itad attually retreated from the field of 
battle, with a defign of renewing it next morning. 

This difafter waa evidently owing to the romantic 
difpofition of the king himfelf, and to the want of dif- 
cipliric among many of his folcliers ; though fume 
writers have aferibed it to tlie titachciy of J^ord llume. 

Many of James's domeftics knew and mouri'.ed over his 
body ; and it appeared that he had received two mortkil 


ing under the earls of Crawford and Montrofc, and 
Hepburn carl of Bothwcl was in tbc rear. 

The firft motion of the Englifh army was by the 
ford-admiral, who fuddcnly wheeled to tlie right, and 
feized a pafs at Milford, where he planted hia artillery 
fo as to command tlie mod fluping part of the afetnt 
where the Scots were drawn up ; and it did great ex- 
ecution. The Scots had not forefeen this manoeuvre; 
»rul it put them into fuch difoider, that the earl of 
Huntley found ii neceffary to attack the lord-admir.’il ; 
which he did with fo much fury, that he drove him 
from his and the confcquciice muff have been 

Jatal to the Engliih, bad not his precipitate retreat 
been covered by fomc fquadronsof horfe under the lord 
Dacres, which gave the lord-admiral an opportunity 
of rallying and new forming his men. The carl of 
Surry now found it neceffary to advance to the front, 
fo that the EngHfli army formed one continued line, 
which galled the Scots with perpetual difeharges of 
their artillery and bows. The Highlanders, as ufual. 
Impatient to come to a clofc fight, and to (hare in the 
honour of the day, which they now thought their own, 
ru(hed down ihc declivity wich tlieir broadfwords, but 
without order or difeipline, and before the reff of the 
amy, particularly the divifion under Lord Hume, ad- 
vanced to fupport them. Their irapetuofity, however, 
made a coufiderable impreflion upon the mam battle of 

bringing up the carl of 


wounds, one through the trunk with an arrow', and 
the other on the head w'ith a ball. His coat of armour 
was prefiulcd to Queen Catharine, who informed her 
liuffiand, then in France, of the vit\oryover the Scots. 

U'hc lofs on both fidcs, in this engagement, is fur from 
being afeertained ; though I'olydurc Viigil, who lived 
at the time, mentions the lofs of the Englifli ut 5000, 
and that of the Scots at 10,000. 

After the death of King James IV. the adminiftra- The quecr- 
tiort devolved on the quecn-dnwager ; but (he being bigdowii^rraf- 
with a poithumous child, and utiublc to bear the weight (he 
of public bufincfs, accepted of Beaton archbilhop 
Glafgow and chancellor of Scotland, with the carls of™*®*’ 
Huntley, Angus, and Arran, to uflifi her in the affairs 
of government. Soon after her hulband’a death flic 
had WToie an affcfting letter to her brother the king ofth/jJ^y of 
England, informing him of her pregnancy, fetting forth England, 
the deplorable (late of the kingdom, with herown condi- 
tion, and imploringhis frieudlhip and proted^ion for hcr- 
felf and her infant fon. This letter frems never to have 
been communicated by Henry to his council ; but be 
anfwered it, and informed his fifter, that if tht Sn»t8 
would have peace, they (hould have peace, and wai if 
they chofe it. “ He added (according to Drum* 
mond), that her hufband had fallen by^his own indif- 
crett raftincfu, and foolifh kindnefs to France ; that he 
regretted his dsalh as his ally, aud (hould be wiDing to 
prohibit all hoffility againii the country of Scotland 

during 
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SfictUnd. during tlie mmority of hf r fcin. Fur a nrmtfd/ of pre- 
fent evils, one yearns truce and a day lunger was yielded 
unto ; in whicli time he had Itifure to profecute his 
defiguB againll France, without fear of being difturbed 
or diverted by the incuriions and inroads of the Scots 
upon his borders/* 

The Scot- Thus far Drummond ; but though Henry might 
tiih iuftiirK grant this time to his filler’s eninatyi yet it certainly 
’Meat did not become a national mcafure ; for it appears by 
cobiufiun. 3. letter dated two y^jars after, from the Scot^ coancti 
to tile king of France, publiihcd by Rymcr, that the 
Scots never had dc fired a truce. So far from that, 
tilt French iniluciict, joined to a defirc of revenge, re- 
mained fo ftrong in the kingdom* that after tiic iiieet- 
ing of the parliament, loint of the inciiibcTii were fo 
violent as to propole a renewal of the war. This mo- 
tion was indeed ovciruled by the more moderate part 
of the alTcmbl/ : but they could not be brought to 
uiake any advances towards Henry for a peace ; and 
e^c’i y day was now big with public calamity, wiiich 
feems m have gathered ftrength while the queen was in 
childbed. I’he archbidiopric of St Andrew's being va- 
cant, ir w^as offered by miivcrfal corWent to Flphinllon 
biOi )p of Aberdeen j but being now old and infirm, 
he declined it. Three compciitois fur that high dignity 
then appeared. T*he firit was Gawin Douglas, who 
w:h then abbot of Abcrbrothic, to which he was pre- 
leiitcJ by the queen wpon her recovery (having been 
brought *0 Ijcd of a fon) the very day before her mar- 
riage With hi^ iiejdK'w the curl of Angus : and upon 
the death of Bilhop Klphinllon in November following, 
Ihe prclented Kim UkewiCe to the urclibiHiopric of St 
Andrew’s. The lecond competitor was John Hepbuni, 
prior of St Andrew’s ; a bold, avaricious, rcfllels, but 
fhrcwcl and feiifiblc pried. By his office he had re- 
ceived the rents of the fee during it:* vacancy ; and 
having prevailed with the canons, on pretence of an- 
cient privileges, to cle£l him archbiiliop, without re- 
gard to the luimination either of the queen or pope, he 
drove I)ougla**'s fervants from the calUc of St Andrew's, 
of whiqh they had taken poilVITion. The third aud 
mod powerful competitor was F'orman bilhop of Moray 
in Scotland, and archbiOrop of Buurges in France, a 
dignity to which he had been raifed for his public fer- 
vices. He had in his intcreft not only the duke of Al- 
bany (fon to the traitor duke) firfl prince of the blood, 
but alio the court of Rome itlelf; aud having recclNed 
the pope’s bull and nomination to the dignity, be was 
confidered by the Scotch clergy in general, and by the 
principal tenants and deptadauts upon tlie fee, a& the 
U'gal archbifhop. 

The preference given to Forman difrouraged Dou- 
glas from purfiiing his pretcnfions ; but Hepburn, be- 
ing fupported by the clan of his own name and by the 
Humes, made fo formidable a head agaitifl his livals, 
that none cotild be found daring enough to publiih the 
papal bull in favour of Forman. The friends of the 
falter, however, having intimated to the carl of Hume, 
l^hat his credit at the court of Rome could caii'y pro- 
cure the rich abbey of Coldingham for his younger 
brother, the earl put himfclf at the head of his fol- 
lowers, and, notwithilanding all ike oppoiition given 
by the Hepburns, he procluuntd the pope’s bull over 
the crofs of Edinburgh. This daring aftion plaiidy 
proved that the curl of Hunae l^d more power thau 


the queen regent heifdf ; but Hepbarn^s refidutioui 
and the greatnefs of his friends, obliged Forman to v*~^ 
agree to a compromife. Hepbaru was advanced to 
the fee of Moray, without accounting liorthe revenues 
of the archbifhopric, which he had received during 
its vacancy ; and lie gave Furman a prefent of three 
thovifand crowns, to be divided among his friends and 
followers. < 

In April 1514, the pofthumous fon, of whom theThc quc'cn- 
queen had been delivered in Stirling Gallic, was by 
billiop of Caithnefs baptized Alexander. On the * f 

of Auguft this year (lie was marned to the carl of ** 

gus ; than which nothing could be accounted more ini- ** 
politic. She had nejthcr confulted her brother nor 
the dates of Scotland in the match ; and by licr hav- 
ing accepted of a hufband, (he in fa^ refigned all 
claim to the regency under the late king's will. The 
Doughiflcs did not difpute her having divellcJ Kerfclf 
of the regency ; but they affirmed, that the Uaicb 
might lawfully re in date her in it ; and that the peace 
of the kingdom required it, as it was the only mcafure 
that could preferve the happy tranquillity wliich then 
fubfided between Scotland and England. The earl 
oi Hume put himfelf at the head of the oppuiUion to 
this propofol. He knew that he had enemies, and he 
dreaded that the further aggrandizement of Angus 
mull weaken his intereft on the borders. He was join- 
ed by a number of the young uobility, who, though 
otherwife divided, united again It Ajigus. In fiiort, 
the general opinion that the Dougiaflev were al- 
ready too great ; and that, fiiould the queen be rein- 
dated in the regency, they mull be abfolutc within the 
kingdom, and engrofs all places of power and profit. 

It was added by the carl of Hume, that he had, uut 
of rcfpctl to the late king’s memory, fubmitted to the 
queen’s govcriuncnl ; and that, now fiie had made a 
voluntaiy abdication of it by her marriage, it ought not 
to be renewed. 

After foinc deliberations the duke of Albany wasxKc dukc 
chofeti regent. He wa.s a man poifclTcd of all the qua- of Albany^- 
litics requiJite for a good governor ; nor did he deceive chofeii re* 
the expt£taiiou.‘4 of the puidic. On hid arrival at 
Glafguw', he took upon him the titles of earl of March, 

Miirr, Garioch, lord of Annnridale, and of the ific of 
Man, regent and proteclorof the kingdom of Scotland. 

On his anival at Edinburgh he was received in fom) 
by the three eftaies of the kingdom, and the queen 
had met him at fomc di dance Irom the town. Thr 
pailiameut then refumed iu fclliun, and the three 
ellares took an oath of obedience, till the king, then au 
infant of four years old, ffiould arrive at the years of 
maturity. 

The fii ft thing at which the regent aimed, was the 
conciliating the differences amongft the various con- 
tending families in the kingdom \ at the fame time 
that he fupprcITL'd fomc daring robbers, one of whom 
is faid to have had no fewer than 800 attendants iu hu 
infamous prufeffion. So great was his love of good 
order and decency, that Iu- puuilhed the lord Drum* 
mond with the lofs of his eftatc for having ftruck Lyon ^ 
king at arms, whofe pcifon, as the firft herald in Scot- 
land, ought to have been held facred. Nay, it was 
at the earned folicitatiun of Lyon himfelf, and many 
of the chief nobility, that a greater ptmiftiinent wad 
not iiifliftcd. Howcveri the forfeiture was afterwards 

remitted ; 
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kbe«0t ftcknovrl^gnd bii aQiettttfi aod fubmittnid bWCp^ 
befbm Ljrot^i, V ’ ' 

ipbitfn long in ofiicp l^ore be 

into rtroui- pmr of Sit Andwnr’s, 

vrbom^ cohfult^for infom^tioi? i^nccm 
of Scotland. acqmnted Wm all.t&e 

feuds and amfnoG,tie« whicn raged acnong tbe great 
families of SciStlandf :thcir ferooions charadler, ano bar* 
barous behavtoixr to the!^ jetties.' /Ht i^prc/edtedtbe 
civil power as too vftzk to curb "ibefe potent dhieftana; 
and gave it as Hia tminlon that the regent^s adminiftra- 
tioD oi^ht to be lupjiorted b^ fdi^vgn artn^ mc^ng 
thofe oflFrance. 

Hepburn is fatd alfo to hate gtined an afeendenCy 
over the regent by means of large ftitna of money laid 
out among his domeftics, by a fawning and plaiiflble 
add refs, and by weU dircSied jfl4tterie6 ; and he employed 
this afcendency to deftroy thofe who were obnoxious to 
himfelf- The carl of Hume, as being the firft fiibjei^ 

. - in rank and authority, became obnoxious. to the regent 

through the inrinuatioiis of Hepburn; and as that 
ktumc. nobleman had frequent occafion to be at court in virtue 
of his office of chamberlain, he Toon perceived that 
neither he nor his friends were welcome guefts there.. 
Alarmed for his own fafety, heTcfulved to form a party 
alongil witli the queen-mother and her new hnfband 
againd the regent. This was by no means a difficult 
taflv ; for the queen naturally imagined that her new 
hiilhaud ought to liave had fome fliare in the govern- 
ment ; and the earl of Angus readily concurred in the 
fclieme. In the mean time, the regent was* making a 
progrefs through Scotland, while bloody feuds were 
raging among the nobles ; but before any remedy 
could be applied to thefe diforders, he was informed of 
< the fcheines laid by the queen-molher and her parly ; 

and that flie had refolved to fly into England with 
her two infants. On this he inftantly relumed to 
Edinburgh; and, as no time wastobelod, fet out at 
midnight that very night, and furprifed the calUe of 
Stirling, where he found the queen-mother and her two 
infants. 

The regent, after this bold ftep, took care to fliow 
that the care of the royal infants was bis chief ftudy. 
As he himfelf was nearly allied to the crown, in order 
to remove all fufpicions and calumnies on that account, 
he committed the care of the king and hia brother to 
three noblemen of the mo (I unexceptionable charaAers 
in the kingdom, but of whom wc how know the name 
only of one, vix. the earl of Lenox. They were ap- 
pointed to attend the princes by turns ; to whom alfo 
a guard, con fiiling partly of French and partly of Scots, 
was affigned ; and the queen-mother was left at liberty 
3^9 to refide where fhe pkafed. 

P^bo is Tlie earl of Hume, finding his febemes thus abor- 
4rivc*n into retired to his own cftaie ; from whence be was 
^UCland. ^j^awn, and obliged to fly into England, by 

the catl^ of Arran and Lenox. The queen-mother 
retired to a monaftery at Coldflream ; and nieflengera 
were dcfpatched to the court of Englan?!, to know how 
Henry would have his lifter difpofed of. He ordered 
the lord Dacres, his w^arden of tbe marches, to attend 
i^tr to Harbottle caftle in Northumberland $ and here 
of her daughcr the Lady Mary X)oug- 
to Henry Loro Uarnly, fatlicr to James 1. 


SCO 

^ The. regent AiiQ>at.cWl ambaflVdors to lientUftd* 

Hcnnr, In order to ylnatcatc his own ednduA. He like- 

wife affttfc.tiie queen.‘that flic had nothing to fear 
in Scottind s ahd to invite her to return thither, where 
Ihe fliodld at dl times he ad^^^^^d to fee her children. 380 
i[^i8 offer, however, fhe defined ; and fet out for Lon- The queen 
don, where (he ^as aficdionit^ly received and enUr- 
tmiied by her brother. But in the mean ttme raany^^“^ 
diforders* were committed throughout the kingdom by 
the jiarty of the C^ueen-mother ; thoi^b, by the tnttr- 
pofitioD of Archbifliop Forman, they were at prefent 
terminated without bloodflicd, and fome of the princi- 
pal offenders were perfuaded to return to their duty* 381 
Among thefe was the carl of Angus himfelf, the queen’s Her huf- 
hufband ; which when King Henry heard, he exclaim^ bi”d fwb- 
ed, ^ That the earl, by deferting bis wife, bad a^ed ^ 
iUe a iSfp/.” Lord Hume refufed to furrcfidcr himfelf, ^*8®“** 
or to accept of the regent’s terms ; and was of confe- 
qucnce declared a tra^itor, and his eftate confifeated. 

All this time he had been infefting the borders at the 
head of a lawlefs banditti and now he began to com- 
mit fuch devaffations, that the regent found it neccITary 
to march againft him at the head of 1000 difeiplined 
troops. Hume being obliged to lay down his arms, 
was fent prifoncr to Edinburgh caftle ; where the re- 
gent very imaccotintably committed him to the charge 
of his brother-in-law the carl of Arran. Hume cafily 
found means to gain over this near relation to his own 
party ; and both of them, in the month of October 
I Jiff efcaped to the bordti s, where they foon renewed 3R* 
bolliluies. Both the carls were now' proclaimed traitors, Rcbtilion 
but Hume was allowed fifteen days to furrender him- 
fclf. This (hort interval the regent employed in 
ing the rebellion, for whicli purpofc the parliament had places, 
allowed him 1 5,000 men. He bcTicgcd the caiilc of 
Hamilton, the enrl of Arran’s chief feat, which was in 
no condition of defence ; but he was prevailed upon by 
Arran’s mother, daughter to James II. and aunt to the 
regent himfelf, to forbear further hollilities, and even 
to pardon her foil, provided he fliould return to liis 
duty. Arran accordingly fubmitted ; but the public 
tranquillity was not by that means reftored. An alTo- 
ciation, at the head of which was the carl of Moray, 
the king’s natural brother, had been formed againft the 
carl of Huntley. That nobleman was too well attend- 
ed, to fear any danger by day; but his enemies found 
means to introduce fornc armed troops in the nigbt- 
ttine into Edinburgh. On this a fierce fkirmifli enfu- 
cd, in w hich fome were killed on both fides ; but far- 
thcr bloodfhcd was prevented by the regent, who con- 
find all the lords in prifon till he had brought about 
a general reconciliation. One Hay, who had been 
very adivc in ftirring up the quarrels, was banifhed to 
France ; and only the carl of Hume now continued in 


arms. 


In 1516 died the young duke of Rothfay : an event 
which brought the regent one degree nearer the crown, 
fo that he. was declared heir in cafe of the demife of 
young James. Negotiations were then entered into 
ai^ut prolonging the truce which at that time fubfified 
with England ; but Henry infilling upon a removal of 
the regent from his place, they were for the prefent 
dropped. Finding, however, that he could neither 
prevail on the parliament as a body to diftnifs the re- 
gent, nor form a party of any cuofequcncc againft him, 

he. 
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h€ at lad c^feuted tc> a prolongation of tlie trace for 
' a ytat* 

383 In ^517* tKe affairs of the regent requiring hia pre- 

The wrl offence in Trance, he rtfoUed, before hia departure, to 
Hume put . ' - . - ! . r. 

to death. 


384 


tu 

Scot land. 


remove the earl of Hume, who, as we have feen, alone 
continued to diffurb the public tranquillitv. Under 
pretence of fettling feme differences which ftiU remain- 
ed with England, he called a convention of the nobility 
and fent fpecial letters to the earl of Hume and his 
brother to atretid, on account of their great knowledge 
in English affairs. Both of them imprudently obeyed 
the fummons, and were feiaed and e^iecuted as Toon as 
they arrived at Edinburgh* But whatever occafion 
there might be for this feverity, it loll the affe£lioQs of 
the people to fuch a d^^ee, that the regent could 
fcarce get the place filled up vrhich Lord Hume had 
poffefled. That of lord warden'of the marches he at 
lad gave to his French favourite La Beaute, called by 
hilloriana Sir Anthony D’Arcy. The poft of lord 
chamberlain was given to Lord Fleming* Soon after 
this, the regent levied an army, on pretence of reprefs- 
ing fomc dillurbanccs on the borders. Thcfe being 
fpeedily quelled, he feized on his return upon the can 
of Lenox, and forced him to deliver up his caftfc of 
The^ri-Rciii Dumbarton ; not choofing to leave it, during his in- 
goes to tended abfence in France, in the cuffody of a noble- 
Fr.trcf, anti mail of fufpeeted fidelity 5 and from fimilar motives, he 
thb qwccii aftfrivards took him along with him on his departure 
for the continent. He then procured himfelf to be 
nominated ambaffador to France, in which charaAcr 
he left the kingdom ; having committed the govern- 
ment to the arehbifliopi of St Andrew’s and Glafgow, 
the carls of Arran, Angus, Huntley, and Argyll, 
with the warden D’Arcy, on whom was his chief de- 
pendence. 

On the departure of the regent, the queen^mother 
left the Euglifh court ; and arrived ^with a noble re- 
tinue at Berwick, on purpofe to vifit her fon. Here 
file was received by her nuiband $ for whom flie had 
rontradled an invincible averiion, either on account of 
his infidelities to her bed, or becaufe he had deferted 
her tn the manner already related. However, ftie fup- 
preffed her refentment for the prefent, and accompanied 
him to Edinburgh. Here, in confequence of the pro- 
pofals made by the regent, (he demanded accefs to her 
fon ; but was refufcd by D’Arcy. Loi’d Erikine, how- 
ever, who was one of thofe to whom the care of the 
young king was committed, conveyed him to the caillc 
of Craigmillar (whero D’Arcy had no jurifdii^iou}, on 
pretence that the plague was in Edinburgh } and there 
the queen was admitted ; but this gave fuch offence 
to D'Arcy, that Lord Erfldne was obliged to carry 
back the king to the ca(Ue of Edinburgh, where all 
further accefs was denied to hia mother* In fhort, the 
bthaviour of this favourite was on oU occafions fo 
haughty and violent, that he rendered himfelf uni ver- 
fally odious ; and was at laft murdered, with aH his at- 
ttTulants, iii his way to Dunfe, where be propofed to 
h' id a court of juttice.— His death was tcry little rc- 
gi ttrd \ yet his murdi^rers were prufecuied with ibe 
urrvoff fevert^, and fcveral ^rlbnt of diftinflioii de- 
clared rebels on that account. 

Meanivditlc, the regent was treated with high marks 
of diilin^lion in France. The kin^ fhowed him the 
greateff. TcfpeAt promiled to E^t in cftaLlilhiiig his 
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authority in S cotland, and foletBuly confirmed the ail- i 
cient league between the two kingdoms* Soon after, ' 
the carl of Lenox arrived from France, with affurances 
of proteftion and aifitbance from the king, who w'd«( 
highly plcafed at the zeal of the governors in puniih- 
iitg D’Arcy’s murderers ; and 500 foldiers arrived 
with him, to reinforce the garrifons, efpecially that of 
Dunbar. 
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All this time the qu'eeii-mother continued at Edin-Thc qued^: 
burgli^ employing Lcrfelf in attempts to procure a 
vorcc from her hufhand, under pretence of his having 
been pfeviouily cqutraAed to another. The affairs of ^ 

the kingdom again began to fall Into confufion, and 
many murders and commorions happened in different 
parts of the country. The earl of Arran had the chief 
diret^ioii in the (bate ; but the eari of Angus, not^'^ich- 
ftanding the difference with his wife, had Hill great in- 
tcrell, and waited every opportunity to oppofe him. 

This emulation produced an encounter at Edinbin’gh ;Skirniifh 

in which viAory declared for Angus, and 72 of ihe^ttwcftntlw 

routed party were killed* This fkirmilh was fought 

the 30th of April 1519, and has been known in 

hiflory by the name of Cleanft the Cnufe'ivJty. Angu». 

On the 19th of November 1521, the regent returned 
from France. He found the kingdom in great difor- 
dcr. The earl of Angus domineered in the field, but 
his ■ntagoLiifis outvoted his party in the parliament. 

The queen-mother, who had fixed her affcAions on a 
third hufband, hated all parties altnod equally ; but 
joined the duke of Albany, in hopes of his depriving 
the other two of their power. This happened accoid- 
ing to her expeAation ; and flic was with the regent 
when he made a kind of triumphal entry intn Edin- 
burgh, attended by a number of perfons of the firll 
rank.— The e^irl of Angus was now fummoned to ap- 
pear as a criminal ; but his wife intefreded for him, not 
out of any remains of affcAion, but becaufe he gave 
her no oppofitlou in the procefr of divorce which was 
depending l>etween them. In the mean time, Hen- - 
,ry VfIT. of England, perceiving that the Scots \y^ 
entirely devoted to the French iniercft, fent a letter full England, 
of accufations againfl the regent, and threats againff 
the whole nation, if they did not renounce that alliance. 

No regard being paid to thcfe rcquifitioiis. Lord D acres 
was ordered to proclaim upon the borders, that the 
Scott muA (land to their peril if they did not fall in 
with his mcafures by the firft of March 1522. This, 
producing no cffcA, Henry feized the cffv As of all the 
Sci.>t8 refiding in Eiigland, and baniflied them his do- 
minions, after marking them, according to Bifbop Lef- 
ley, with a crofs, to difiinguifli them from his other 
fubjeAs. A war was the unavoidable confequence of 
tkeic proceedings ; and, on the 30Lti of April, the carl 
of Shrewlbury, Henry’s fteward of the boufchold, 
and knight of the garter, was appoaiued commander 
in chief of the army that was to aA agaiiift the Scots; 
and, in the mean time. Lord Dacres made an inroad 
as far as Kel(b> plundering and burning wherever he 
came* 38 

7%e rejj^ni ordered his, army to rtndesvous at Ruf-'l'hf; Scot»,l 
lift; blit tW Scuts, remembering the difafter at ^ 

don, Ihotured an extreme avi^rltoh to war, and even 
told the r^nt to liii tlsat though they wouU de* 
fend thcmulves in cafe they were attathed, they wonlil 
not engagiB in a French Ihe regent remoa. 

ftnUed. 
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W wjtfcout ciift ; if i|ic"miabc6pj68^ 
1^"'"'^"***'' coiitu^aed q^inile, he ffwin ihiiger of being left 
b; Wiien the i^cefi»^t|ic^bier Intofji^^ end ]m- 

iraiM ^ A conforence^ tW 

^eveot «^f AcgatUtlantfor 

jwacer . '■ ;., ’ 

stmt The regebtypoi^o^^ ky ^ dirgraec of diit^ 
pedhioh be Ml hU former ptipulsritfi deter* 
miiKid tO' reipnai^ end tliemoK thofe 

whom herCOiiH trolb t^t hi /ote to tetum to 
yrapce, from inhesice he foch s force hf 

fta and land* as IhjOidd tender ^k1it)aoicM^ to 

afk leave of the 8col« any more li .mvad^ England. 
Accov^ngly Ke emtei 4 od*'for Fttnee oo. ihe 25111 of 
October, but publiidy gave out that be would return 
the^enfiiing Augoft. 

On the regent’s arrival in Francei he made a de-* 
mand of 10,000 foot, and 5000 horfe for carry iog on 
the war againft England ; but the fituBtibfi of King 
Francis did aot then allow him to fpare fo many at 
once, though he was daily fendipg over Ihips with men, 
aminunition and money, for the French garrifons in 
Scotland. At laft it was pubUcly known in Eng- 
land that the regent was about to return with a firong 
fleet, and 4000 of the befl troops in France; upon 
w hich Henry determined, if pollibk, to intercept him. 

‘Sir William Fit z -Williams, with 36 large Ihip, was or- 
dered to block up the French fquadron in the harbour 
of Finhead \ Sir Anthony Poyntz cruifed with ano- 
ther in the Weflern feas, as Sir Chriliopher Dow' and 
Sir Henry Shheburn did in the northern with a third 
fquadron. The duke of Albany, being iinabk to cope 
w ith Fitz-Williams, was obliged to fet out from ano- 
ther port with 12 flitps, having fome trucks on board. 
They fell in with Fitz-Wilhams's fquadronj two of 
their (hips were tunk, and the red driven back to 
Dieppe. Fitz-Williams then i^e a defeent at Trc* 
port, where he burnt 18 French fh^8,and returned to 
his ftation od Finhead. By this time the French had 
given the duke fuch a reinforcement^ as made him an 
overmatch for the Euglifli admiral^ had the men been 
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equally good ; but the regent had; no dependence upon 
leouiwitg French failora when put in competiiign with the Eng- 
bem.atid lifli, Inilcad of coming to an engamment, therefore, 
jUiUA in as foon as Fitz-Williuma appeared, he difembarked his 
kutUnd. Soldiers, as if he had intended to delay his expedition 
for that year ; bpt a dorm (oon arifing, which obliged 
the EngUih fleet to return to the Downs, the regent 
tfMjk that opportunity of reimbarking his men, vud 
idiling by the weftern cosfts arrived fafe in Scotland. 

^ Alt this time the earl of Surry had been carrying 

Utiont^r deftruftivc war againft Scotland; 
he Eiig- infomuch that, according lo Cardinal Wolfey, « ihcrc 
ifli. was left neither houfe, fartters, village, tree, cattle, corn, 
nor other fuccour fdF^man,” in the, counties of Tweed- 
dak and March. Tba. leg^nt’s rctoni did not irome. 
diately put a ftop to: tbefe devaftatioas ;«for the bte- 
lilline diviflons in Scotland /ptwyenled him ftom taking 
ibe field. His party was weakeued by his long al^ 
fence, and the quecn.motber had keen very aS^ve in 
j|mrgthening the EugUfli intereft. A parliasueht Ws 
wlwre it was d^ted, Wbvtbct ^ace 
E^pliand fhoulC* be aqd the 

' 'furious ^tbiapariiameiit were evidontl^^ 

of tlkC queftioA Henry at ibis time to 
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wEdHpdfei to estivate f fritmdtblp with 
that he offered tp James hls 'etdeft filler Mary iti 
rmget but the Scots amspated by the appeirimee of 
their Freueb imiliark^ and corrupted by fliek 
rrieded all terms and refolved upon war. 3 |owever^],;J^^ 
vrhen the army Was affembkd, and had advanced to therrj(;ifted. 
bbrdert, he found the fame di^idty he had Inrmerly 
eajiericnced. t for thev flatly riefufed tb enter England. 

With greatly diftcufty be prevailed upon part of the 
army to pafi the T^eedi but not. meeting with fuccefs, 
be'was obliged to return to Sc, oiland, which at this 
time was divided into {bur fa^lions. One of thefe 
im beaded by the regent, another by the queen, a 
third by the earl of Arran, and a fourth by the earl of 
Angus, who had lived as an exile under Henry’s pro- 
tcftion. Had it been poflibk for the earl of Angus 
and his wife to have been reconciled to each other, it 
would have been much for the intcreft of the king- 
dom ; but all the art even of Cardinal Wolfey could The'duke 
not effedl this. At laft the duke of Albany, finding of Albany 
all parties united agarinft him, refigned his office of re- rtfij^ns his 
pent of Scotland. On the 14th of March that year 
he went^qn boaitl one of bis own fliips for France, from 
whence he never returned to Scotland. He did not 
indeed make a formal abdication of his government i 
£0 far from that, he requelled the nobility, wliom ke 
convened for that purpofe, to enter into no alliance with 
F.ogland during«his abfence, which he faid would con- 
tinue DO longer than the firft of September following ; 
to make no alteration in the government ; and to keep 
the king at .Stirling. 

The nobility, who were impatient for the ablcnce of 
the regent, readily promifed whatever he required, but 
without any intention of perfocming it : nor, indeed, 
was it in ihcir power to comply ; for it had been pre- 
vioufly determined that James himfeJf Ihould now take 
the admiuiftration into his own hands. According to 
Buchanan, the regent had no fconer returned to France 
than Scotland relapfed into all the miferies of anarchy. 

The queen-dowager had the management of public af- 
fairs, but her power was limited. The earl of Arran, 
apprehending danger from the Englilh, entered into the 
views of the French party. The queen-mother’s diflike 
to licr huiband continued as gieat as ever, which pre- 
vented an union among thofe who were in the EngUfh 
intcreft; and Wolfey took that opportunity of reftoring 
the earl of Angus to all his importance in Scotland.-^ 

The queen -mother, therefore, had no other way left 
to keep herfclf tii power, but to bring James himfelf 
into a&ion. On the a9th of July, therefore, he re- .^ 9 .T 
moved from Stirling to the abbey of Holyroodhoufc : k« 

where he took upon himfelf the exercifeof government, 
by convoking the nobility, and obliging them to fweaTvcrnmm. 
alkgfance to his perfon a fecond time. The truce with 
Eoffhind was now prolonged, and the queen’s m ty cat- 
riedaU before them. On the^very tlay on whi^ tl^ie laft 
truce was figned with England, of Angus en- 

tered Scotland. He hadbec n invited from his exile in 
Franceinto Ea^laad^ where he was caceflcd by Henry, 
who difregasded all his fifter^s entreatiea to fend him 
back to Fj^aace, and now reiplved to fuppqrt him in 
Scotland. Yet though hu .declared, intention in fend- 396 
ibg the :a^l to ■Shotland v>*is, that the lattqr might ba-^^^ carl of 
lance the French jparty thcre,^ thejting.^qjbiapd him to 
file, in - the moll bumbkJffianoe*# Iqr 

with 
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witk liU wiftf ind to co^^operato ^ ith the earl of Ar- 
ran, who aqw aAed aa prime miniftcr, as as he 
Aould oppofe the French party. On liis return, 
however, he found hitnfdf excluded from all (hare in 
the government, but fc',jn found meana to form a ilroug 
party in oppofition to Arran. In the mean time, am- 
bafladort were fent to the court of England, in order 

397 to treat of a peqx*iual peace between the two nationa. 
>Ic;ge>tia- At the fiinc time a match was prupofed between the 
tionf for young king of Scotland and Henry’s daughter. Tliis 
LiigU^! had originally been a feheme of Henry bimfelf ; but 

the emperor Charles V- had rtfolved to outbid him, ly 
offering James a princefs of his own family, with «ii 
immenre tre'afure. The ambaffadors arrived ai Loudon 
on the I9lh of December, and found Henry very much 
difpofed both to the peace and to the match. Com- 
miifioners were appointed to treat of both ; but they 
Were indrudU'd to dcraaiid by way of preliminary, that 
the Scots fliould abfolutely renounce their league with 
France, and that Janies Hiould be fent for education to 
Eiiglniid till he fliould be of proper age for marriage. 
The Scottilh commiflionera declared, that they had no 
inltrudtioiis on ihefc points s but nnc of them, the carl 
of CafTilia, offered to return to Scotland, and bring a 
definitive aDfwtr from the three Hates ; and in the mean 

398 truce was prolonged to the i jth of May 1525. 
The carl his arrival at Edinburgh, he found the carl of An- 
Angus gua the leading man in parliament, by whofe influence 
comes into it was detcrmiiifd that the iScots fliould renounce their 
power. league with France, and fubftitute in place of it a fi- 

milar league with England \ and that the king (hould 
be brought up at the Englifli court till he was of an 
age proper for marriage : but at the fame time they re- 
quired of Henry to break off all engagemcius with 
Charles V. who was the bitter enemy of Francis, and 
at that time detained him prifoner. To this the 
Englilh monarch returned but a cold anfwer, being 
then engaged in a number of treaties with the emperor, 
among which was one concerning the marriage of the 
piiiHcfs Mary with his imperial majefly himfelf, how- 
ever, before Calfilin returned, a truce of two yeais and 
^99 a half was concluded between England aiul Scotland, 
fr. oppofed queen moiiicr, though flie had always 

by the been a warm advocate for an alliance between the two 
quetn- nations, yet difliked the means of bringing it about.— 
mother, She faw her hufband’s paity increafirig everyday in 
ower ; fo that now flic had no ocher ivfource than in 
i'ipiiig pofRinoii of the king’s perfon, whom Jhe 
removed to the caiUc of Edinburgh. Being now un- 
der tlie tieceflity of convening a parliament, it was re- 
folvert 10 liold it tviihin the callle; which, being an un- 
conflilntional rncKfiTe, gave n great handle to the earl 
^00 of Arran and his party to complain of the innovation, 
whn is be- They began with rcmonflraiices ; but fitiding them in- 
in cffl'£iual, they formed a blockade of the cafUe with 
2000 men, and cut off all coinmuiucatioa of the town 
by means of trenches. As no provifions could thus be 
got into the caftle, the queen ordered fome of the can- 
non to be turned againfl the town, in order to force the 
ciiixena to put on end to the blockade. Several fhot v«ere 
fired : hut w'heii all things appeared ready for a civil war, 
mnttiTs wcrecotnprumifed, though in fuch an imperfeft 
manner as left very little room to hope for perfccl trao- 
qiitllny. It was agreed, that "the king fliould remove 
out of the caftk of Edinburgh to the palace of Huly- 
VoL. XVII. Part I. 
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roodboufe ; from whence he fliould repair with all ^lof- S 'otLnd. 
fibic magniticence to his parliament, in the houfe where 
It was commonly held ; and tber-* a finifliing hand whs to 
be put lo «rll diflVrcnccK. rids ag^ement was figned on 401 
the 25th of February 1526. Thv parliament accord- M in-gt 
iugly met, and the king’s marriage with the prinerfs tif®^, 
England w-as confinntd j but no mention v/ns made of 
the king’s being fent for Ins education intti that couh- r'- 
try ; on the contrary, ht wpr comraiited to tiic care <d'fo!vtd on. 
eight lords of parliamrul;. Tliefe were to Inve the 
cuffody. of the king’s perfon, every one his iminthruc- 
ceflively, and the whole to iland for the govcrni-icnt o»” 
the ffnlt i yet w'ilh this lioiiiaiion, “tiiat tlir kihg, Ly 
their couolel, fliould not ordain or dtlLniiitic any thii g 
in grtat affairs to which the queen, as princefs 
dowager, did not give litr coiiknU” Thir. partition of 
power, by giving the queen a negative i:] ail public 
matters, foon threw cvei y thing into Lo:ifiif:(i.'. T 1 .j« 
eail of Angus, by leading tlu king into vuiious fciiiei 
of plv^furc' aiul cliflipation, fo gamed the arcciidency 
over him, that lie became in a manner totally giiided bv 
him. The quccn-mitihcr, pe rt'ving that fhe conhl 
not have acceisto licrfon, without at the fame itmu be- 
ing in company with her hu/band, whom The hatv J, re- 4:'! 
tired fuLlJvnly with her domellios to Lilirling. T!iu.ith. H( i. !efl 
king was left under the foie tuition of the carl of An-'" 
gu.s, w'lio mad'j a very had ufe of liis power, engrofii.i^'- ^ 
into his own hands, or thofe of his frit mis, ull the 
places of honour or profit. I’he aiclibiiliop of .St 
Andrew’s, having now' joins d the king’s party, advifed 
her to make a formal dtinand upon her hufband, that 
the order of goverrtneni which had been fettled lafl par*, 
liament (hould lake place, and that under a penalty he 
fliould fet the king at liberty. To this the earl an- 
fwertd by a kind of manifello drawn up by hip brother; 
in which he declared, that “ the earl of Angus having 
been fo highly favoured by his good uncle the king of 
England, and that Jannes hiinfclf being under great 
obligations to him, nciihcr the queen nor the other 
lords need be in any pain about him, as he t hofe to 
fpend his time with the earl of Angus rather than with 4r..? 
auy lord in the kingdom.” James himfelf, however, 
had difccrnnicnt fufficicitt to perceive, that, 
ftaiidiug all the fair pretences of the earl of Angus, he 
was in faA no better than his prifoner ; and rtfolved to 
attempt the recovery of his libt-tty. The eaik of Ar- 
gylc and Arran had for fome lime retired from court, 
w'htre they had no Anrein the adminiftiation, and were 
living on tlirir own dlatcs ; bui the cai^ of Lenox dif- 
feinblcd hid fcntinicnts fo w'cll, that he was ntithn fu*. 
fpet^ed by the earl of Angus, nor any of tlic Douglas 
family, who were his partizaiis. The king heiug gain- 
ed upon by his iuflnunting behaviour, opened his nritul 
to him, and requeflicl liie afliflance againfl bis treacher- 
ous keepers. At the fame tiiiiv he fent letters to his 
niother, and the heads of her party, by fome of lira 
domcfficB whom Lmox had pointed out, entreating 
them to remove hiin from the carl, and not fitffcr him 
any longer to icmsdu under his imperioua juvirdidioti ; 
adding, that if this could not be douc by any other 
means, they fliould nfc force of ariAs. 

On receiving this letter, the quetn and ber party 
affcmbled their forers at Stirlitig, and nvithoot loft of 
lime began their march for Edmbti^gh« An^ttSf on 
tbc other hand, preparrf to giv« them a waM 

B , don* 
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tion^ bM at itic lain« thne to 'carrf idong ivitlrhlnu ttie 
J|t.is|;. .vTb4f»<rierolutioi] being' vnibde kn&wn to the qiteefi- 
; ihp. imi fo mtidf cmtcerived for the fafcty of 
her foor that the whole : party di(bandcd themfelv-es } 
and ihos tlw, authority of the carl of Angoe feemed to 
be nk^e riiablilhed, thah ever. Notbing* indeed, was 
now wanting to. lender him dcfpotic but the pofft^ion 
pf thii great i<al^>iriiiob tfie archhiihop of St Andrew’s 
had copied -with him to Dunfettnlinc; As no deed of 
any cbnfequcnce could be executed without this, be pre- 
yailcd upon the king to demand it by a fpedal meflage ; 
ill coofequcnct ofivntch, thearchbi'fliop was obliged to 
give it up* About this time the divorce which liad 
been fo long 'in agitation between the queen -mother and 
tlic earl of Angus adualiy took place; wliich, no 
doubt, iitcreaCed thr.didike of James 10 his confinement, 
while the intprudance of Angus gavre every day frcfli 
imitcr of difgiift. As Angus knew that he had no 
firm fupport but in the attachment of his followers to 
hifi perfoD^ he fuffered them to rob and plunder the 
cilates of bis opponents without mercy. Theft*, again, 
did not fail to make reprifals ; fo that, towards the end 
of the year 1526, there was fcarcely any appearance of 
civil government in Scotland. Thus the court became 
almoll totally deferted ; every nobleman being obliged 
VO go home to defend his ovrn eftaie. Even Angus 
htmftlf (hared in the common calamity^ and licnce was 
frequently obliged to leave the king to the cuftody of 
Eenox. To this nobleman the king now made the 
mod grievous complaints, and charged him to contrive 
fome plan for his efcape. Lenox accordingly recom- 
mended to him the baron of Bucclcugh, wbo was very 
powerful in the fouthern parts, and a violent enemy to 
Angus and the whole family of Douglas. To him he 
gave orders to foment the disorders in the fouthern parts 
to foch a degree as to require the king’s perfonal pre- 
fence to compofc them. Buccleugh was then to attack 
the party, and take the king by force from the Doii- 
glaffes. This feheme was put in execution, but Biic* 
cleugh had the misfortune to be defeated ; fo that the 
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ftnd Jfhould jwi^hc torn !fi pieces in tlif* flruggle, We 
williearry offpayt of y but body;?" tfpdn tliis fpeedh, 
which James never forgot, he mounted hie horfc end fet 
forward to L^lilbgow,' hut with a very flow pace t Iti* 
fomuch that Sir George Douglas, nfra%d' of' not comih^ 
in time to fnccour' his brother, made ufe Of 'thiny indiE- 
eent eatpreflions and aflions to pufli James onvto the 
field of battle. Three es^pre^fts arrived from the earl 
of Angus ; the firft mforndrig his hfcrther that he^i^af 
Khout to engage with a foperiotarmy; the fe^nd ihat 
Angus waa engaged with a diviflort of Lenox’s army, 
commanded by the carl of Glcncairn ; and that LdioX 
himtelf was engaged with the HamtUons. The third 
informed him that Lenox, if not afltially defeated^ was 
on the point of being fo. Ifpon receiving this lalt 
news, J nines haft ened to the field of bnttle, that he 
might favc Lenox, and put an end to the bloodfhed.-— 
But he came too late : for the ro5'al party was already 
defeated with grrat flaiightcr j and Lenox himfelf, af. 
ter being wounded and taktii prifoner, was murdered 
by Sir James Hamilton. 

On the night of the battle, the king was removed 
to l.inlithguw j and though he was under the greafeft 
grief for the fate of Lenox, the behaviour of the I)ou- 
glafles ftruck him with fuch terror that he diflembh cl Ins 
lentiinents. The carl of Angus led his victorious iroopis 
into Fife, ill hopes of furprifing the ('Eileen and the 
archbifliop of St Andrew’s. The queen, on the news 
of his approach, fled, with her new hufhand Henry 
Stuart, brother to Lord Lvandale, to Edinburgh, and' 
both were admitted intotht calilt*. The archbiflioji fled 
to the mountains, '.vhcre he was obliged to keep c attic 
as a fliepherd. Angus after liaving plundered the caf- 
tle of St Andrew's and the abbey of Dunfermline, re- 
turned in triumph to Edinburgh, where he prepared to 
btfjtge the calllc ; but the queen, hearing that her fon 
was among the number of the bcfiegtrs, ordered the 
gates of the calUe to be thrown open, and furrendered 
hcrfclf and her hulbaiid pvifoners to James, who was 
advifed to confine them to the caftle. After theft: rc- 
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attempt proved abortive, and Jamea found himfelf in a 
ivorfe fltualion than ever. After this attempt, how- 
ever as the earl of Angus could not but know that 
Lenox had^been acceflury tail, the former behaved to- 
wards him with fach viliblc indifference, that Lenox 
openly declared againfl him, and advifed the king to 
form a fricndfhip with the archbifliop of St Andrew’s, 
in order to efFc^l: his liberty. This was accordingly 
done ; buL the interefl of the archbifliop and Lenox 
was overbalanced by that of Arran and the Hamilton 
family, whom tlie earl of Angus now drew over to his 
Another party- However, the carl of Lenox, having received 
dttcn pt by powers from the king for that purpofc, fiiddenly retired 
l.cnox, from court ; and publiflitd a manifeflo, inviting ull loyal 
fubje&s, to aifill him in deltTcring the king from con- 
finement-^ Xu i;;onfeqaiencc of this he was foon joined by 
a numerous -arrpy^ with^whom he advanced cowards 
Edinburgh. Aogua did not fail to affemblr his adhe- 
rents { iind fent orders to the inhubitauts pf Edinburgh 
to take the fiehl, with the king at their head. The 
citizens imiyieduitely put themfelves under arms ; but 
J^ts,^ipn^t«fidiiig to.be indifpofed^ Sir George Dou- 
ghs, brother t<y. the earl of Angus, made him the fal- 
? Sir, rather thm- our enentiea ihould 
fppm Ull wa will lay 'h^ iofvyour perfon j 


prated fuccciTes, the earl of Angus eflablTflicd a kind 
of court of juflicc, in which he profecuted thofc who 
hadoppofed him, among whom was the earl of Caflllis, Triul an4 
He was offered by Sir James Hamilton, natural fon to murder of 
the ear] of Arran, the fame who had murdered Lenox, 
an indemnity if he would owni himfelf a vaflal of that^*“‘ 
houfe ; but this condition w^as reje^ed. Being called 
to his trial, and accufed of having taken arms againfl: 
the king, a gentleman of his name and family, who 
was his advocate, denied the charge, and offered to 
produce a letter under James’s own hand, defin'iig hini 
to aflifl; in delivering liim from his gaolers. This flrik- 
ing evidence confounded the profecutor fo much, that 
the earl was acquitted ; but on his return home he vi*as 
way-laid and mitrdei'edby one Hugh Campbell, at the 
iuftigation of Sir James Hamilton. 

'During thefe tranfa^lions in the fouth, many of tire 
Highland clans were perpetrating the tnoft horrid feenea 
of rapine and murder, which in lome placel reigned alio 
in the l.ow'lands. The flate of the borders was little 
better than that of the Highlands; but it engaged the 
attention of Angus more, as he had great inttreft in 
thefe parES. Marching therefore, agatnft the bandini ^ 
which infcfled thefe parts, he foon reduced them to re®- ^ 
fon. His power fcemed norw- to be flnnly efti^blifhcd^ ^ 

infomucU. 
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8«o(Und. njfornuch that the archbiftop of St Au 3 rew’^ bc^^anto 
t^eat Yfith Sir Geoi^c.I)ougla&f to whom he offered 
lucrative leafca and other emoluments if he would inters 
i^cgcnt, as Angus was called, in his fa* 
trom lUfl vuur. This was readily agreed to ; and the archbilhop 

cor.fiiic- was allowed to return in fafety to his palace about the 

ment, fame time that Angus returned from his expedition 
agaiiift the borderers. Nothing was then feen at court 
but feftivilies of every kind, in which the queen-mother, 
who was now relieved from her confinement, took parti 
and. die was afterwards fu{l‘cix:d to depart to the cadle 
of Stirling ; which Angus, not attending to its value, 
had ncgledcd to Secure. In the mean time the arch- 
biihop invited the Dj'iglaffes to fpend fome days with 
him at his caLUe; which they accordingly did, and car- 
ried the king along with them. Here James dilTembled 
fci well, and feemed to be fo enamoured of his new way 
of life, that Angus thought there could be no danger 
ill leaving him in tlie hands of his friends till he fliould 
return to l40tliian to fettle fame public as well pri- 
vate affairs. Having taken leave of the king, he left 
him in the cuilody of his uncle Archibald, his brother 
Sir George, and one James Douglas of Parkhead, who 
was cajiraiii of the guards tiiat watched his majefly on 
pretence of doing him honour. The earl was no foon- 
er gone than the archbilhop fent an invitation to Sir 
George Douglas, dcTiring him to come to St Andre w^s, 
and there put the lid hand to the Icafes, and finiHi the 
birgains that had been fpoken uf between them. This 
fo plaiifible, that lie immediarely fet out for St An- 
drew’s ; while his uncle the treafiirer went to Dundee, 
where he had an amour. James thinking this to be 
the bfft opportunity that ever prefented to him for an 
cfcape, rcfolved to avail hinifclf of it at all events; and 
found means, by a private meflage, to apprife his mo- 
ther of his defign. It w'as then the fcafoii fur hunting 
and divcrfion, which James often followed in the park 
of Falkland ; and calling for his focreiler, he told him, 
that as the weather was fine, he intended to kill a dag 
neat morning, ordering liim at the fame time to fum- 
mon all the gentlemen in the neighbourhood to attend 
him with their bell dogs. He then called for his chief 
domedics, and commanded them to get his fupper ear- 
ly, becaufe he intended to be in the held by day-break; 
and he talked with the captain of his guard of nothing 
but the excellent fport he expe« 5 led next morning. In 
the mean time, he had engaged two young men, the 
one a page of his own, the other John Hart, a helper 
about his ilables, to attend him in his Highc, and to 
provide him with the drefs of a groom for a difguife. 
Having formally taken leaveof his attendants, charging 
them to be ready early in the morning, and being left 
alone, he Hole foftly out of his bcd-chamber, went to 
the flabie unperccived by the guards, drefled himfelf in 
his difguife ; and he and his companions mounting the 
three bed Itorfes there, galloped to Stirling call] e; into 
which, by the queen’s appointment, he was admitted 
foon after day-break. He commanded all the gates to 
be fecured ; and the queen having previoufly prepared 
every thing for a vigorous defence, orders were given 
that none (Imuld be admitted into thecallle witkoot the 
king’s permiffion. 

About aa hour after the king efcaped from Falkland, 
Sir George Douglas -returned ; and being Hfluredthat' 
his. was afleepi .he went to bed^ It appears 
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that James had been feen and known in liis -flight j for 
i» the morning the bailiff of Abemetby eamepolUhade 
to inform Sir George tliat tbe king had paffdd Stirlinrr 
bridge. They had, however, fome glimmering hope 
that the king might be gone to Bambrigh ; but tlmt 
furmife wasl^n found to be falfe; and an esprefs was 
dcfpatched, informing Angus of all that had happened. 

The earl quickly repaired to Falkland, where lie and his 
friends came to a rcfuluiion of going to Stirling, and 
demanding accefs to the king. 412 

James by this time had iffued letters to ili? eaHs of 
Huntley, Argyll, Atliol, Glencairn, Mentcith, RotheR, 
and Eglinion; thc lords Graham, Lcvingdt>n, 

Sinclair, Rutbven, Drummo/id, Evandale, Max well, and 
Semple. Before all of them could arrive at Stirling, 
the earl of Angus and his friends were upon their jouV- 
ncy lo the fame place ; but were (lopped by a lierald 
at arms, commanding them on their allegiance not to 
approach within fix miles of the king’s refidence. This 
order having fufhcicntly intimated what they were to 
expe£l, the earl deliberated with his party how to pro- 
ceed. Some of them were for marching on and taking 
the caftle by furprife: but that was found to be imprac- 
ticable, efpecially as they had no artillery. The r-jul: 
and kis brother therefore rcfolved to make a ihow of 
fubmiffion to tbe king’s order ; and they accordingly 
went to Linlithgow. By this time all the nobility al- 
ready mentioned, and many others, had affcmbled at 
Stirling ; and James, calling them to council, inveigh- 
ed againll the tyranny of the Douglaffes with an acri- 
mony that fufllciently difeovered what pain it muff have 

f iven him when he was obliged to bear it in filencel 
le concluded his fpccch with thefe words : “ There- 
fore I defire, my lords, that I may be fatisfled of the 
faid earl, his kin, and friends. For 1 vow that Scot- 
land fliall not hold us both, while I be revenged on him 
and his.” 

The refult of the council's deliberation was, ^ pro- 
claumtioii fliould be made, renewing the order for the 
Douglaffes not to approach the court, and diveffingthe 
earl of Angus and his brother of all their public em- 
ployments. In the mean time, fuch was the modera- 
tion of the affembly, that by their advice James ordered 
the carl to retire to the north of the Spey till his plca- 
fure fliould be known ; but his brother was command- 
ed to furrender himfelf a prifoncr in the caffic of Edin- 
burgh, lo take his trial in a very full parliament (all 
the members being fiimmoficd to attend), to be held in 
that city next September. The carl and his brother 
coiifidered their compliance with thofc conditions as a 
prelude to their deffru£lion ; and rcfolved to jitffify 
their treafons by ftill greater exceffes, in furprifing the 
town of Edinburgh, and holding it againft the king 
and parliament, before the latter could affemble. Hi- 
fforiaria have not done that jiifticc to the proceedings of 
the royal party on this occaflon which they deferve- 
The managicmcnt of the king’s efcape, his reoeptmi 
into Stirling, the fortifying that caftle^ and tile r»df 
ol>edience of his great nobility, fame of whom attended 
hira^ with their followers before they reoi^ived toy fum- 
monfes for that purpofc, arc proof^of wife;tod fpitited 
dclibcratioiut* Their condud at this time wat equally 
cotififfent with the fame plan of foiefight^ * < 

It was naturally to be fappofed that the^DbuglaffeS* 
who remained aflembkd Jn k nuiyifroili hkdy,.WQiili 
B .2 , »ny]i|£ 
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noilw in piurfuarted of rKtrr fiimifidlis» 

the earl of Angost bta brotlier'Str Geo Douglas; his 
ubde Archibald Doi 2 glas» and Alexander Drummond 
of thdr chief dependent, were 

have 
_ againft 

his will abd! (ilenflire, and contrary to the articles agreed 
i^6n, foi^ ih^ fpece of two years and more ; all which 
tnijie tV lihg was in fe^r and danger of his life.* Wc 
llttotv of rib advocate for the carl and hia fiiends but 
one Baiiantyhe, ishb had the gou rage to plead their 
citiifc ag'aifilt thofe h^nOns charges ; and fo cjcafperated 
were both IhC hCng Und parHaiticnt again^ theiDy that 
the former Ifwarc he never would forgive them, and the 
latter tbat they never woufd intercede for their pardon, 
■thus it vi’sii; not deemed fufficient fimply to declare 
iheir refoKitions ; but the folemnity of oaths was added 
with an intention to difeonragfe tl^ king of England 
from continuing the vigorous appticaiions he was every 
day hiaking, by letters and otherwife, for the pardon of 
Angus ; and to fhut out all h^eS of that kind, Janies 
created his m«thx:P& third huftand (to whom Ihc had 
been ttarHed for fame time) Lord Mcthvcu, and gave 
him the diu'61ion of his artillery. 

, The dif-^race and forfeiture of the DoughfTes having 
irea'ted many vacancies in the ftate, Gavin Dunbar, 
drChbllbhp of Ghfgonv ind tutor to the king, was no- 
minaied lord chancellor, tboiigh but indifFcrciitly quali- 
fed for a pofl that ought to hive been filled by an able 
' flatefntran ; and Robert Cawicrofs, a pcj^fon (fays Uu- 
chanan) more eminent for wealth than vu tuc, was made 
treafurer ; hut this lall was foon after difplaced, being 
fufpedted of ftivnurifig the DoUglalTes ; and Robert 
IVarton, bne of the kiug^B favUiiritCB, was appointed to 
'iucaeed hiiti. The Duuglklfes ftill kept their arms; 
aijd being joined by a great nirmber of outlaws and rub- 
bers in the foiuh, they ravaged all the lands of their 
enemies, carrying their dcvalfations to the very gates 
of Edjnbnrgh. A Comminiori of lieutenancy w’Us uHtr- 
edto the earl bf Both W' ell to aft againft thofe rebels: 
btit’hc dicliiiing it, it Was accepted by the carl of Ar- 
gyll and Lded HUrbr^ Whodid great fervkre uvprotcft- 
ipg the country from the outlaws. Se^6ral viUages, 
however; in the of Edmburgli^ were 
; and all the provifibhs the DoiighiliVs COfrld^fid 
vvere cartied off to'tbeir’ea^kof Tatita'Iion, which^now 
firrved aa thWr 'head^ quarters, and was: t lireaieUed With 
' b’-fiegq. 

It tht caflije of Dunbar remained 

in tiii^^nds ofthe duke of Alb?my’s garrifon, who 
but^iliml ^The jjpkoe f»wi> mU 
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ft^cfd' With' ottiSenr of ^aU 

it >mi'^ck%<ta;;tvanfpoit 
tbim'W^tho biit Japiea thofiglieli4had.o0 rigbi 

to mikic ufe 'ol iHeth withoutr the confent of ohe rMam- 
tke,'|^vrrtidr>^ of the<diftia; .ffwvmgfumihobeif, 
pWidlahtatiiMH^ithe vflhabiumm^ of Fife, August Strath'll 
^'tihiglbire, LoAkarMerfe* tthdTdviofdijK t^ 

'U^betdy eoihpirov at F^dinbutpih ob^^ iiOfth c^De-^ 

.46 days n£)iuals^ totaffiift; in flia frugei Jic 
' fentthre^ ^nol^leiAeii borrow miDcnry fran^ Mavnioe, 
add to remain'^ pledged for thefafe rtdedistry of the 
fonfe; and th^ feveral pieces ^reqained were accordingly 
fent him. This' delicacy is thc more reinai^id>1e, os wc i, 
are told that the duke of . Albany had given Qjndertthatdil'dppuinf 
evety thing in his caiUc lhoiidd:lM atthe kiv^HfervUx.ed in his 
However unanin^sstht poidiameuf mightappear agaioft i^heme of 
the Dovglalfea, yet James wws hutiH-fecosidcd iu 
attempt. The tintortunate^ if fevmlyproGcedfidjigniud, 
generally tindfriends ; and the enemies of thcDouglaf- 
fea had impolitically rendered it trcafuiiable for any per- 
fon to fhelter or protect theearl of Angus, his kinfmen, 
or fdllowcrR. This proceeding, in a country where ihc 
DouglalTes bad fo many connexionsi carried with it an 
appearance of cruelty and a tliird of revenge, cfpecially 
as James had chofeii fucli aTeafon of the year fur carry- 
ing on the iiege» Inlhoit, after battering the place for 
fome days, and lofing one Falconer, bin chief engineer, 
the king was obliged to abandon hit enterprise, or m- 
ther to turn the hef(e into a blockade, with no great 
credit to his firfl efi'ay in the treld* Some hiilotians in- 
timate, that Angus found means to corrapt the other 
engineers ; but wc iind, that before this time, a nego- 
tktioo was going forward bet worn James and the king 
of England ; the nature of which proves that tlic for- 
mer Was now rendered more placable towards the Don- 
glaffes, and was the true realbii why the fiege was fu* 

Ipcnded.^ 

The truce between Scotlaud and England was now. 
near expiring ; and Henry, under that pretence, gave 
a commjflion to the prior of Durham, Thomas Magnus, 

Sir Anthony Ughtred captain of the town and caftlc of 
Berwick, William FrankclynchauccUoraf Durham, and 
Sir Thmnas Tempeft. James feems to have been in 
no bade to enter upon this negotiation, becaufe he un- 
derdood that the Englidi commiflioners were privately 
indruded to iiifid upon the Douglaffcs being rtAored 
to their eftates and dignities. England was at .iliat time The Dots- 
the principal ally of Francis againft the emperor ; and giiflTcs ob- 
this gave a handle for Fnuicis to interpufe Co far ° 1^^ 

vour of the Douglades, that he brought James to con- 
fcnc to a preUrainary aegatiatiun^ibr cheW' obtaining^ at “““ 

lead a feciirc retreat in England. This was at lad 
complied with. 

> James being now delivered from all dread oCtheDou- 
glafTes, and under no contnoul fifCMp any party,. fbo wed 
cxcctlent difpofitiona for governments Finding that the James r - 
bbrdtrers were by no means pleafed w4th the late taeaty, duces the 
and that they were.' r^nearing their depredations, be-irc* bordcras- 
foived to llrike at the root of an^tvil which had fo long 
proved difgracefUl and dangeitMis to His anccftors,i. by 
giving no quarter Clo the ohStfr of tWfc ro^ whofe 
principal reiidence was iu Liddefdale. t'his was the 
^orr neceffary, as theirdaring attempts had exsTperated 
the EugliTIi fo mucli, that they had afliiaBy burnt a 
town iar Veyiotd4e ^ 4lid ) they had killed one Robert 

Kerr, 
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X^rKi a;|awt cf ^ ,Tw :9 of ^ the cU^ 
J^flTe1SlCotch^lx>rd«re^l ^ Kc^dcrUw* 

Ad^ Babtf kmji 

B<Mi e>f tKtmrwerc bdrona ; 9 ik 1 hwt beei) fo inured ui 
fnradiise, th^ tbdught there wee n^ crime in 
4sbbb^{( { they therc^t^ epphered .{iublk^ in l^dia- 
btir^h t 'whdre jfatucl ordered iHcdH to be ^rehendedi 
and bangi^, |Ie Ife!l4(j^r0c«ti4^ witb;gr|tat, nrii* 
ivef» whiiift roabijrinQblciliefr Md ptiadpel g^n(lemen» 
who mreiuniy fdpedied of being diCji9ir&ed to the late 
peaOc. An bf thrin hid behaved idth, great ioyaliy, 
iffd fome of> tlKib bad doat him tlie mnff importaut fer* 
V)€iN{. iOfrhu Dombermre the eatl of Hornet tlie lord 
Maxwell, with the baroiia|iif Buocleugh, Farnihcrft^ 
Pidwarti j[ulif>llon« »nd*Hai« Kerr. .T^^oglt we know 
Orathing pfvnrtmbhHy of wbat|«iriila^ to the charge of 
tK(^fe aol^OtcftifDd getttle«)teo« yetib xealoOe wae Jamei 
fat the iltipirtml admtniftratiofi of juilice, that he or« 
dered them all, with many btlwr chief gentlemen of the 
boidcfR, to be fent to prifon ; wheie they lay tdl they 
entered into recogniaancei^themfelvesi and found bail 
fur their good behaviour. ^ 

Of all the party of the Dotiglaffes, none of any note 
excepting Akxander Drummond of Carnock wan fuf- 
fered to return homri at ike enmeli requefi of the am« 
bafTadori and the treafurer Barton* Tki« lenity waa of 
very little cofnfequence ^ for Jamea haring appointed the 
ear! of Murray to be foie warden of the Scotch march- 
es, with power to treat with the carl of North umber- 
l^id, their conferencea bad broken off on nccotint of 
frelh violences happening every day ; and fome. iufor- 
m at ion he had received from them, had prevailed with 
James to imprifoti the nobkmcn and gentlemen We have 
already mentioned. He now refolved to attempt in 
per Ton what his predetreflbrs and he had fo often failed 
in by their depot ie«. As he was knowti to be violent- 
ly adJi< 5 fed to hunting, he fnmmoned his nobility, even 
on the north of ihcForih, to attend him with iheir horfes 
and dogs; which they did in fuoh numbers, that his bunt- 
ing rctimic cymivrted of almve 8000 perfons, tivo-thircls 
of wham were well armed. Tlus preparation gave no 
fijfpicion to the borderers^ as great kuiltiu'g matches in 
thofe days commonly conritlcd of fome thoufands ; and 
Janies lieving fet out upon his diverfion, is faid to have 
killed 54a deer. Among the other gentlemen who had 
. been fummonrd to attend him, was John Armflrong of 

Haiijc* OilnockhalK He was the head of a numerous clan, 

Armllrong v*ho lived with great pomp and fpkndotir upon'the con- 
ft nn-.fd trii’ uons under which they laid the Englifh on the 
f borders. ' He was himfclf always attended by twenty* 
rirfolhjw- gentlemen >qn horfeba^k, well mounted and armed, 
erfc. as hia body guards. Having received the king's invi- 

tation, he was fund of difplaying his' magnificence to 
biS fovereign; and attiring himfclf and his guard more 
prnnpoufly than idVial, they prefented thcmfclves be- 
fore James, from whom they expcAed foWc particular 
mark of diftMt€lihMi for their fcrviccs agairrft the Eng- 
lish, and for the re markable -protcAion they had always 
given to their countrymen the Scots* On ibcir firfl 
a^ipearancc, Jamesi not knowing who he ^aa, returned 
Arnifttung^s fahute, imagtttfog: him ta be forae^rcat no- 
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Uiman but upoa .bearing h is ^ uarpe,.. be . prdeirfd bipn pcotl^ 
apd his followers to he iiqmedia^ij:, j^prej^^pde^^ * 
jVntenced thm to be banged mpqq;^ ; Ij is ^ 

that James, turnitig.to his .attendants, a 0 cf 4 i^hem, point- 
ing, to Armflrong, «« Wliat does that khaxe waqt tliit 
jijking fhould havie, but a, crown and, a/fiivorq^ot' h<i- 
pmsT f'" Afmftronp bridged bard for his lift j qlf^- 
.eid to J«rvt the; kmu iis the 1&eld with forty horfj^me^, 
befsdea^ making him large ;prefeiits of jewels and ^pney, 
with many pibertemptiug offiEJS. Finding the Kpgip- 
exorable, ^^ Toolthat 1 am (faid he) to look for warm 
water siuder ipe,. by afleiog grace of A pacclcfs 5 face j*' 
and the4 he and bis followers fubmitted to their fate. 

Thofe and fotne other ea^qtioris of the fame kind re- 
ftored peace to the borders. 

Hith s arc. we have conddered only the civil ^raplac- Account of : 
tions of Scotland; but henceforth religion will claim a^ha Refer- 
confiderable fliaroof the bidoriah’s attention. The'opi-’^*“‘““' 
uions of Luther had becu propagated in Britain Toon 
after his preaching in 1517- They had for feme years ? 

infonfibly gained ground ; and, at the time the conten- 
tions began bt*tween James and his nobility, Were be- 
come formidable to edabhlhed religion. We have 
fceii how Janies efcaped frdm the bands of his nobles ^21 
by means of the archbiihop of St Andrew's. To the Why Jjmea 
clergy, therefore, he was naturally favourable ; and as favoured 
they of ncceflity oppofed the Reformatton, James became ****“' clergy, 
a xealouB perrecuter of tl>e rt-formed. On the other 
band, the nobility having already oppofed the king and 
clergy in civil affairs, did falikcwiCe in tbofe ol' religion. 

Tile clergy finding thcmfclves unequal in argnmefti, had 
rccourfe la more violent methods^ Rigorous inquid- 
tions were made after heretics, and fires were every'wbcre 
prepared for ihcUK 

The fivfl perfon who was Called upon to fuffer for Mart) r- 
the reformed religion was Patrick Hamilton, abbot of Tsw 
nj^’cnie. At an early period of life he had been -ap-**‘‘J^ 
pointed to this abbac y ; and having imbibed a favour-"'* 
able idea of the dodlriors of Luther, he had travelled 
into Germanyv where, becoming acquamt^ with the 
moft eminent reformers, he was folly coufirhied io their 
opinions. Upon his return to Scotland^ he ventiircil to 
fxpoFe the corruptions of the church, and to foiift on 
the advantages of' the tenets which he had embraced. 

A coudufl fo bold, and the avidity with which his dif- 
courfts were received by the people, gave an alarm to tha 
clergy. Under the pretence of a religious and friendly 
conference, he was fcdoced to St Andrew'# by Alexan- 
der Campbell, n Domioican friar, who was inftruSed to 
reraonilraie with him on the fubje^ of the Reformation. 

The converfatJorirS they held only ferved to cflablifli the 
abbot more firmly iu his feutiments, and to indame bis 
zeal to propagate them* The archbillHop of ^ An- 
drew's, the archbifhop of Glaf^ow, and other dij^nita- - 
ries of ntie churchy coukitutinjg a oqurt, called 'Inm to 
appear before them. 

The aiibot^ neither lod his courage uorTenouticedbis 
opfoions. He was cODvl^cd accqrdiqgfy of heretical 
4>ravity, delivered over to the fecular arb# and executed 
in the year 1527 (n). This r^orm^ attained 

the 
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(yt) Pitt icnei^ were^df '^cbe folfowing^ import^.' atid iM' emjmerktqdfo Jtbe fetitiwe' ^ 
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the l 4 ifa year of aj^e- * Ht* .yoUthi hia virtuev hi* 

b»4a4 

,r -» /TiiriAiemhdrr 

Nijii lat thefUkCf ihejdb)4ded' hH'tread&eryv and 
cited him to ajnfwer for hi« beha^riomr before tbe jodgie*^ 
. nvenufett. pf Gbrift.', j & w daya 

afteTt bpinK .Inndd jpkk^.lvenny^bn^ in 

ndtlitlid gi^l^rfiitope^ty'Afid 
CQiijSdeppti 4hi|i; JiilriH«9«iitfon/^ WUn dtii! 

aiT^mnrtm..i,3i' V 'u-'" i. .-‘N.-.u; 

> A4eed fo^ftftingi'fijom" anfl^ln iu 

Eiofl" Gainl^f(cea,».cxi&ied tluiBiii^out the Jtfngdom^ an nnkerw 

fa} lewiofiiy mi imdi|[nnuon^. Minute and jpartinnhiir tn^ 
quirijBa iB«Ae uito.the teiieti nf Mr Haniitinn* 
Cpnreru tn the new ^inioni were multi^yiiig in every 
quarters and M partudity to them b^gim to prevail' even 
ainong the itomift deegy tfansfelvca* Akzitider 9e- 
ti>n» tb» king^a itonfeffoTi took the liberty to inveigh 
agaioA the errors and .nbufes of Popery ; to oe^kAftin 
his difcourCcir all mention of purgatory^ and pilgrima* 
gee» and fainter and to recommend the doArines of the 
reformed. 'What he taught was impugned ; and hit 
boldneft rifiag with contradiAion^ he defended warmly 
hkopinionBi and even ventured to affiroi| that in Scot-* 
land there mne.no true and faithful biihopa^ if a judge* 
ment of men in thifl ftation » to be formed from the 
virtues which St .Paul baa required of tbenw A far« 
cafm fo juft, and fo daring, inflamed the whole body of 
the, pr^acy ufick refentment- Theyftudied to tom* 
pafa bis. deftniAion : and, as Mr Seton had given of* 
feota to thC' king, whom he had eahorted to a greater 
purity of life, they flattered themfdvea with the hope 
of conduAing ^hiui to the.ftake f but, being appreben* 
five iof da ageri he.inade bis efcape into England. 

In If 33 t Henry Forreft, a BenediAiae friar, who dif* 
ifk burnt i covered a propcnfity to the reformed doArincs, was not 
fo fortunate. Aft dr having been imprifoned for .feme 
time in the tower, ol St Andri^w's, he was brought to 
Ilia trial, condemned, and led out to the flames. He 
had;laidj thfkt Mr Hamilton was a pious mon, and e 
martyr ,; nod: that tne tenets for which be fuffered 
might be viodksal^d. Thw ^'af^affi^^ated byfhe 
difeovery -ihat/Friav jForreft was in poiklTioii of a New 
T^tiamaniin the EngUfh language | for the priefts ef* 
teemyd a careful attention to the Scriptures to be an in* 
falubk fymptom of herefy. A cruelty fo repugnant to 
the common fenfe aiid feelings of mankind, whfle it 
pkafed t^ ii^knt pride of the, oockflofttca, waa de, 
ftroying.ihdr iinpqiiancd, andoacking a seneml difpo- 
litiqu in the ;,pcapk to adopt h the. fuUcfl tatkude tbe 
prinmplcii and if njtlmeuts the reformed, , 

The following year, James Beaton archbifhop of 
St Andrew^s, though remarkable for, prudence aad mo* 
deration, vffs pvqraw^d by hi^s, oe^ coadjutor 

David Beaton, and by the clergy. In his own perfon, 
or by cimiinifl^^;:g)rfj^f^rhTkbiD«. ^ 
carried on with violeDC& Many were driven into ba- 
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IvHty For- 


nifliihent, and many wcfc forc^ to ^hnoudedge ‘ 

they did not bellows TTl]^ ‘tnorte dikj|llj|byus itpd 'relMOTj^ 
were d^vAed oifcif’ to phniflimenc. ' ftUiong‘i ’“*4b5r^ 
twoprmte gAilkmcOi Korman and ®*t'®a^urlaT 

Straton. They wCfe tri^d at ffolyrispAhotrife-* before™*!,** 
the btikop of^ Refs 1 end refbflng id te^dW'wefe c^nVmn; 
demned. King Jsmea, who vvf s prefenti appear^'m^' 


waving'neggea tor nis loercy, was aqout ^ ref 
ft, when the pi^idftii prdudtt^rbhdUiSAmi^^ 
rof the fbi^reigia' could not rbc eii^hded tp* 


ceive 
grnccM 

minfl whomthAr^l^ alifd^diteivuma 

tpfuffer.'' ' ^ jyfe 

‘A few years after, having ^Ifcmhkd pi'with ftve» 

Edlnhbrghttfwo Ddminkflan'fijh^, RiObi'^aiid^ Bcveii^ge^'iral other*, 
with dir Duncan Sympfon a pi^, i: 

gentleman 6f Stirling, fnd Thoiit^ Fbtieft vhmr. of 
lour in Perthflutt, wem condemned to bc'Coiilhined In 
the feme fire* 

At Gkfgow, a ftmilat feene was aAed in 1539 : 
Hieronymns RufTel a grsy-friar, and a young gentleman 
of the namk of Kennedy, were actufed of herrfy before 
the bffeop of that fee. Ruflel, when brought to the 
flake, dif played a dcKbcrate demeanour, teafoned grave- 
ly with his neenfers, and was only aafwered with re- 
proftchea. .Mr Kennedy, who waa not yet 18 years of 
age, (eemed difpofed to difevow his opinions, and to 
fiuk under the weight of a i^uel affltAion ; but tbe ex- 
hortation and example of Ruflel awakening his courage, 
his mind aflumed a Armnefs and conftancy, his counte- 
nance became cheerful, and he exclaimed with a joyful 
voice, ** Now, I defy thee, Peuth ; 1 praife my God, 
lomready^^’ 

James Beaton, the archbifhop of St Andrew's, hav- Promotimi 
ingdied about this tirne^ the ambition of David Bea-of Cardinal 
ton, his eoadjutor, wav gratified in tbe fnlieft manner, ^^ton. 
He had before b^n created a cardinal of the Roman 
church, and he was now adyanced into, the pofTeflion of , 
the prknacy of Scotland. No Scottifh ecclefiaftic had 
been ever invefted with greater authority ; and the re- 
formeiU bad every thing to fear from fo fortnidable an 
enemy. The natural violence of bis temper had fixed 
itfelf in an overbearing infolence, from the fuccefs 418 
which had attended him. His youth had been pafled Hi* charAc.* 
in fcencs ofpolicy and intrigue, which, while they com* 
municated to him addrefs and the knowledge 01 men, 
corrupted altogether the fimplicity Uud candour of his 
mind. He was dark, defigning, oiid ^ificial. < No 
princtples of Juftice wevt uaybar to his febemes } nor 
did his heart open to a>iy His 

ruling palfion was an inordinata love of power ; and the 
fupport of bii confequence dependiog alone, upon the 
church of Rome, be wqs auhnated lo maintain hs fu- 
perftitions with the warmeft acufw ' He feigned to take 
a delight in perfidioufuda^and diflimtilation: he.h^ no 
religicm; audjie was rftainfld wich uh tnhumiocriieHy, 

' ' ' ‘ aid 


Man hath pp foccMiriR jillikn is in An to long Psfee liveth* Ghfldren, foeonttnent offer thcirhaptifoic^ arc fin* 
ners. All Chriftians, that be wpithiefep be called CUriftiansf, do know that they are iii ' No ihah;iB jufti- 

lied hr by feith.only.v . ISwod works mabe^ot a Uiauf but a good^num dtkK tn^e g^k] wbrksi 

And feith, hope, and charity, ate foikhit,. thit Im^xt h|lhitbe one hllth the feft %an{Ar 
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, V pp)!li.jwp(UjpiC3r.irf im»no«r^, tg con^c* 

dVreftoi he pidTcflcd a pcTfeyeri|W si^i-r 
tn pufAiiilg.kHineafui'Wy the ahilitf tofprceiw 
hn4't.9. pr^Aire.all theartt which were iMtctjlIhry to ad* 
'.vaqce ibenit and the ailureniienu of oftentation and pro* 
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8lr John 

liorchwick 

iiupoachcd. 


!c .W tc^TCfiW ia»?llc4;in tKc:prinia^, when he €%• 
hjbifcH ^ dfan^ple of, bis for rngnificcnce, and of 
hV ay^t(>pQ tOc reformed: |Ic ^QC««d«d to St Aa^ 
' di^w^a witban uDcouiroon pomp anti panide* The earls 
of Hiiotkyf Arran, li(arifclm|| and JVf ontrofe, with the 
Ipi^^ JLiindlleyp £rflcin<, and Srton, honouned 

Khn with thnr attendance p and tlicre appeared in hie 
truny Gann acchbUhop of Glafgow aad loid high oban- 
ccUpr, fpnr 'bidiopa, fix a|>hotaf a gr^at many private 

! jentleipen»: ai)d« aad mtiUitude of the inferior olergya 
It tbe ppthedral cfaarch .of St Andrew’s, from a throne 
ereded by . hit cooui^jid, he harangued concerning the 
ftate of religion and the church, to this cotnpaiiy, and 
to a crowd of other auditors. HeUmented the incrcafe 
of heretics : he infifted upon their audacity and con- 
tempt of order ; he faid, that even in the court of the 
fovereign too much attention was (hown to them ; and 
he urged the ftrong. neceffity of a£ling again ft thcin 
with the greateft rigour. He informed this aflembly, 
that he had cited Sir John Borthwick to appear before 
it, for maintaining tenets of faith holUle to the church, 
and for dirpcrfing heretical books t and he defired that 
he might be afTifted in bringing him to juftice. The 
articles of accufation (o) were accordingly read againil 
him ; but he neither appeared in his, own perfon, 
nor by any agent or deputy. He was found, notwith- 
ftanding, to be guilty ; and the cardinal, with a folem- 
nity cakulated to ftrtke with awe and terror, pronoun- 
ced fentence againft liim. His goods and eflate were 
coniircatcd ; a painted reprefentation of him was burn- 
ed publicly, in teftimony of the maledi6Uon of the 
church, and as a memorial of his obftinacy and con- 
demnation. It was ordained, that in the event of his 
being apprehended, he Ihould fuffer as a heretic, with- 
out hope of grace or mercy^ All ChriftianSf whether 
men or women, and of whatever degree or condition, 
were prohibited from affording him any harbour or fuf- 
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tciianee^ It isms, decUied^ that hv^y ofiksC'^uf humant- 
ty, comfort, and foUcehient, extended |to liifhi (liOuld v-^ 
be conGdered as criminal, and bef punifiiCd with cOnfif- 
catioiis and forfeitures. v » 

Sir John Borthwick haring been apprifed of his He files jii 
danger, fled '’into Englaiid; where he was kindly re- ro Kng- 
coived by Henry VIll. itho* employed hiiri in iiegotia- 
lions with: the Fraiteftaot princes'-^ Gcrmaayi ‘ Car- ^ 

dinal Beaton perceived with concern that this’ adt of 
feverily did not terrify the people. New defe^ons " ) 

from the churcb were annohoced to him. Andrew 
Cunningham fon to the mafter of Glcncairn, James 
Hamilton brother to Patrick Hhmiltoa the martyr, 
and the celebrated Georgd’ Bachonan the hiftoriaU, were 
impritoDcd upon lufpicioDs of herefy; and^ if they had 
not found means to efcape, muft have died at ihe 
fiake. In this declktng condition of Popery, the car- 
dinal bcIdfiMny mournful confitltations with the bifliops. 

All their intrigues and wifdom were employed to devife 
methods to fupport themfelves. The pro^m of an iiu 
quifitorial court was conceived, and exhibued a diftaitt 
view of the extirpation of heretics. To ere^ this tri- 
bunal, they allured James V. with the hopes of the con- 
fifeattons and ipoils, which might enrich him, from the 
perfecution and puniftiment of the reformed. He yield- 
ed biiDfclf to their folicitations, aud gave them the func- 
tion of his authority. 

Aformal commiflion aras granted, oonftituting a court Sir jair.n 
of inquiry after heretics, and nominating for its preikient Hauiilton 
Sir James Hamilton of Fennard, natural brother 
carl of Arran. The officious affiduity of this man, hi* 
ambition, and bis third of blood, were acceptable ' 

high degree to the clergy t and to this bad eminence 
their recommendation promoted him. Upon the 
(lighteft fufpicion he was allowed to call any perfon be- 
fore him, to fcrntiniBc into bis creed, and to abfolve or 
to condemn him. A tribunal fo dreadful could not 
have found a dircAor more fuited to it. He was in 
hafte to fill the prifons of the kingdom with culprits, 
and was marking down in lifts the names of all thofe to 
whom herefy was imputed by popular report, and whom 
the arts of malicious men bad reprefenc^ as the ohje^s 
of correAion and punifluBtuU. But, while he was brood- 

ing. 


(o) They are preferved by Archbilhop Spotifwood, and dtfphiy great liberality of mind, in a period whim 
philolophy may be faid to have been unknown in Scotland. They are thus detailed by this judicibus writer 

1. Tl^.t he held, the pope to have no greater authorityover Chriftiana than any other bilhop or {prelate baid. 

2. ** That indulgences and pardons granted by the pope were of no force nOr effedi but dcrilM to abule 
people, .and deceive poor ignoiant fouls. 

j. ** That bifhops, priefts, and other clergymen, may lawfully marry. 

4. That the herelies, commonly called' ikrrg^rf of England^ and their new liturgy, were Cotmneiidablcj aadto ) 
be embraced of all Chriftisns. 

5. ** That the people of Scotland are UUnded by their clergy,’ and profefled not the true ftith. 

6. ** That ehNfchinen ought not to enjoy temporahies. ' 

7* That the king ought .to convert the rents of the church into other pious ufes. 

8. ** That the church of Scotland ought to be governed after the manner of the Englifli, _ 

9. ** Thar the canons and decrees of the church were of u 6 forced u%eing contrary to the la^ of God. 
t o, << Tliat the orders of the friars^and moriks ihould be abuUffied^ a* had been done iii ’&tigltibd.V " 

H. ** That he did openly call the pope^awnaeci for tiqit he fold fpmtual thkigs. . , . ; 

la. did read heretical books, and thcHew Teftahientie Eiiglifli^ and^bm^uAit# Itdiilfea written ' 

by apd.C^xl^us, wlnicb he;gavn;bkewifip?nata otb^m; . ^ i i 

1 3. k The laft' and greateft pbinc v^s^^^tbat, hit ^.atknowledg^ the authority of idle lUkito :or:tje 
(uljeA thereunto.” mfl. of tie Cbt^cb^ p. 70.. 
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'By whofrt 
lie is ac»u- 
/fed of trea- 
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.iniMdii^^ fA^^nmgk^ 

tO.t-fre fcttfSaM.-. ^ ^ ;.' ■•'* ‘V' . ‘f.; r 

1 gf^^a£t% /-1^^biMber#(i|SryJ^ tW 

raln of fo 

1*2 TkW biif « i'^r 

h« inijliK iaa^ily. He; me 

conMikd virUH Sjsv r w 4 «; tfl|fti»g lo 

th« of bloodi tiemmd xu^mhn^ hi$ fUf beyond 
t^ :j|>etiqd oUoU«d bmu THie tr«%» 4 fe waa trivial. 
Sir Jomcfr HmHtiMi* t>mg wijiiail^rto give a fi^l 
exain}>k of fevority, wvd ^y th|e mt«one m in^fratiate 
htn»(ctf the oiore wit k tine ^klftlioodi, took ihe wfo- 
Ifttiofi tfoenoke hie ovn rektion ike Arft vidim.jof^bie 
powers Mir Homihoit# attentive ip liis pcrfunal fccu- 
riift iiad not. iinacquaipited with the mod private ma* 
ekinatiom of tiife inqulikor, derpaiched bie fon to the 
king* was about to. pafe tlie Forth iit a barge^ 
and entreated him to provide for hie fafetyk aa Sir 
JafAee MaaiiHon hadoconfpired with the houfe ofDou- 
giaa to affaffinatt^ him. James V. being at varUnee 
^itb the hiOurt ofCoagUs* had reafoas of fufpiciop, 
and was diCpofcd to believe every thing that ia mod 
ftagif>Oua,of Sir James Hamilton. He inilrufied the 
young gentleman to go with ei^dition to Edinburgh^ 
and to open the matter to the privy council i and that 
he might be treated with the greater refpcA, he fur* 
ni/hed him with the ring which he was accudomed to 
lend to them upon thofe impwtant occadons which re- 
quired .ibeir addrefs and aaivity. Sir James Ha.mil- 
ton %vas apprehended and imprifoned. An aceufation 
of having devifed. and attempted the king’s death at 
different timcs» was preferred againft him. His de- 
fcFK^e appeared lo be weak and unfatisfo^ry. A jury, 
434 wdiich eonfiftcd of men of rank and charader» pro- 
Condemn- nounced liim guiUy ; and. being condemned to fuffer 
e l and we- death of a traitor# , he loft bis head# and the quar- 
‘ tors of his body went eapofed upon the gates of the 
City of Edinburgh* The clergy# who could not pre- 
vent his triaLand executian# regretted bis death# but 
did not think of appointing ,a fuccelTor to him in their 
■court of inquifition. 

In other refpefte, however, James Aiowed great con- 
cern for the welfare of his people. Being dilktished 
witlvtbe orchnary adminiilration of jullice# he had re- 
courfc to the . parliament of Faria for a model of the 
hike iRiliiption in Scotland* £rrc^ objeflions lay to 
juries in .civil matters# and to ambulatory courts of ju- 
4^(5 (lice. The authority of the heritable juriJ'didions was 
JameA rr- almoft exclufive of all law ; for though the king might 
guUtet the prcfide.in themr yet befeldom.did ; and appeals before 
the council were difagreeahle and expenfive. The in- 
(Utution ef /^i^drof th^ ariidca threw, too much weight 
into their fcale# aa. no buitiiefs could be tninfa£led in 
parliament but what) of and. j|repafed ; 

and it was aWaya^iq of dired 

tb^masihekingpkjM«d«! .iS^tm fourcc^of the poh« 
lie grievanf^qs in tpMtera.Pf pfopetty# 4 ay hi tlie ; 4 iA« 


courijs of 
juftice, 


gaifd ibown to the cxceUeos ads which bad jpa^e^ 
pg liw Teign* of .tlw th«t*,<fn 4 Ju!ie«*«ii.;*A<d 

hecA tufiefcnlW .(A tfee-JtitA ?WgA«. 

) and he refolded to eftnblift a (landing jUry 
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foeaU fwkf 

a i^ppipiik. f wl^ iqyiilb.«f>^ kffeqAlf * ^ 

On ^ M*f h 

tnanuferipijn ac,.^ 

tiqkf laid before the parhameqt 
Hkmi^g qhiaccMrtf. 
anea^ (mcerki^) 

order jof jpfticpi dlf;^ 

firwsto liqre ao porgwueiO^ekrdkf 
verfei of all his^li^ge ; and,ther^)^4fndis,tipilsftkH|C 
an college of cunning tua# wife meqi k;w.4ojiag and, ad* 
minidration of juilice in .nll civil afiiopa: and thept-^ 
forothinke to.l^ chufeu certain pei;(bua jpa^ 
nient and qualified yair (there;!# to the nutnbey of 
teen perfona# half Cpititual# half tetnpocfdi w^b^ae^ieefi^ 

’fidcnt>'’ 

In the year iJSSf hoftilities w^jrqceitiiii^ with 
England ; but after fome flight inoprflons oa both fldes# 
a truce again took place. The tuoft remarkable tranf- Kegatin- 
ad ions of tbefe years# however# next to the religious tions for 
perfecutloiis already mentiontd, were the negoliaiions^''® k^ngVi 
for the -feing’s marriage. Indeed# there is Icarce any*^**"*'*^ 
monarch mentioned iu hlftory whofeems to have had a 
greater variety of choices# or who was more difficult to 
be pleafed. The iitualion of affairs on the contineut 
of Europe# bad rendered ‘Scotland a kingdom of g^'cat 
cnnf^qucncc# as holding the balance between France# 

England# and the empietor of Germany i and each of 
the rival powers endeavoured to gain the favour of 
James# by giving him a wife.— ^In 1534# King Francis 
offered him bis daughter ; and the match was (Irongly 
•recommended by the duke of Albany# who was dill liv- 
ing in France# and ferved James with great fidelity. 

The fame year the Imperial amhaffador arrived in Scot- oflTci s of 
land# and prefented# in the name of hismallcf# ihcior-the empe- 
der of the Golden Fleece to James# who had already l*ccn 
inveiled with that of St Michael by Frai»cia. At the 
fame time# he offered liim his choice of three princeffes; 

Mary of Auftria. the emperor's fifter# and widow uf 
Lewis king of Hungary ; Mary of Poriug^al# llie 
daughter of bis fiAer Elepnora of AuUria; or Mary of 
England# the daughter of Catharine and Henry. An* 
other condition# however# was annexed to this propo- 
fal# viz, that# to fupprefs the hcrcfies of the time# a 
council (hould be held for obviating the calamities 
which threatened the Chriffian religion. Thofe pro- 

f iolals would have met with a more ready a^cpeptaiico 
rom James# had not his clergy, at this time# been dif- 
gufted with Charles# for allowing tqo great a latitude 
lo the Proteftants of Germany. Janies# tu his .»*»l^w^cr»y'hiclwirr 
returned the emperor his ackiKwledgments in the tnpft„jcetcd by 
polite terms# for th^ fplcndid alliances he bad offered Jsuun. 
him. He touched the prop^fal of the council as being 
a.mealure rather to be vrifhed for than hoped, becau^ 
it ought to be free and holy# qtid uj^n the model of 
the firlt councils ; jti members con fi ling of the; moll 
cltaritable# quiet# and difinterefted part of tV 
He faid# that if fuch a council could be obtained# he 
wipiuld willingly iend coclcfiaftics to it 4 but, if not# that 
every prince ought to reform ,th« ifnwi of/dodrinei, 
and the faults of the Jus own dpmiqiqns# 

He hcivad^, fim pb%ate of b|s iq Ibta 

WmV bi?i' 

effeding a reconciliation bet ween lij|]^|iod j|^.^<m]jperor« 

Wiffiing 
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■ i.i ^ Ni ii^i i iMyi titl^ Turl^'' fiijf:fff«feMHli«'^ 

' i£ie»1iiiiHi4^Wf^jt^ btllNr ^ii^ticd timisV Ui^ 43 misiai^'^iii^ 

. . / lit cMB fttfeMi ft«<c«tifc kti^ootA w1i(h/% is {«id« aififtcd him in formiivg 
^ U^^pt(A ^Phc i«tt«JitfkV«<4iC«. Ht «m iMtettCed^ #£^ 

tf petfiialuiiislkiledltf ratea^flb'&dorhC^ clmlorf«ltad 
wMs tcf nottiTt wMcIi hung fhfiptitiS 

fiMtt vaill t«ideiiQCi»ihriiiiinv|ijF^ 

tbil Ifldliy of t hrttch vdf dMMi tad uitcnttd m a^trniicir* « Igniting ctnldtict 

ttd tiinniiti f thit it wottiA Wka^ hot fef «b« ii^lhcohf tUiteteinion i'tn^ inoidorto 
pdtkltte to toy of tbg three priti* mokeibioc^iiiendsfoti^btni kingd«>io& 

cefihsi'll^d^'^ heitig4> lAtihrioiis tod defetving i The foUinwmgniiceeotioat^ lebieh hopprood^ f«.w d«yl 
but^ fhdw^hbW Midli he malted at tttiitice lekh bit after» was mueh tit^ ithtniat^ infooitch'^ot it tvhtld 
Ifiifiiimal ' orottld become a fttppKant to that hate ftaioed the tmuds ovea of fW moft def^iotk tyrants, 

nmce roT '^-^iilree,'^diiugKtef to ChriAmm king of Thctirl of Airgus, Wimg that> he cmld mt regniii 
I>^htniirki to hirehtae hw bHde« The kiiihatnido]^i aiH the faw>«r of the ki«g» had reconrfe' to^«ihe method 
fw^ to this unexpcif^ed rcqucft wat» that Ibe was alrea- iifnal in thofedaya* ti'a the commkling^dt^edatinoa, 444 
dylvi^ihnhedtothetoiiAt i^tiiiti aad that hefore that on the bordtrth This orinta was rnAcient^fAi JamOBo^d of the 
. thne ¥he forarriage was prohihty confimunated^ to occafion the death of hfs innocent l^ee|^ the ^ 

Btit whether the Imperial amhiffador had any right lady of Glamii. She had bcea courted fay oneLyoOr^^J v o 
to offer ' the 'Engllfh princefs or not, it is agreed by whom ilie had re}e6led in faronr of a geiitkttian of Aio '' 
mod hidoHans, ‘mt he ms offered either Mary or Eli*^ name of Campbeth Lyon^ ettfperated at his rennKe« 

440 ^'Sbeth by their father Henry himfelf. To Mary of foundmeansof admit tance tojonic^ Whom he Mledwilll. 

He mames ^he daughter of the duke of Vendofme, be the greaceft terrprs on account of ihrpra^iceB hf Hie 

the king of is faid to have heeti cD0tra;^ed ; but for fume reafon family of Angus ; and at lad cliarged the lady» her lint^ 

Francr'v or other alt thefe matches were broken off $ and the band» aiid an old pricft» with a debgn of poifotring 

daughter, king at taft wetit to Fraivce, where he married Msg- the king in order to teftore Angus; ‘ The parties 

daleit the eldrfl daughter of Francis. The nnptids were all remarkable for the quiet and innocent lives 

were celebrated at Pam in the year iy37f with great they led; and even this circumllaaee wan byHheir^dia- 

insgnificence ; and among other things ferved up by bolical aociifer turned to their prejudice) by repti^ent-^ 

way of deifert at the marriage fcaft, 'were a number of ing it as the elFi 61 of cttnmfig or caution.'^ In this 
covered cups Idled whh pietea of gold and gold duft, reign an accufatioii of treafon was always followed by 

the native ptoduA^ of ScOtlsmdi which James diffri- condemnation. Ho wever, the evidence aga^nff the bdy 

buttd among the g&cffs. This gold was founid in the appeared fo abfurd and cc»itredi6Vory,4hiit feme of the 

mhiea of Crawfords moor, which were then worked by judges were for dropping the proftcuiiont and oihcts 

the Germaot. to the beginning of May, the royal for recommending her cafe to the king) but the m^o-* 
pair embkrked for Leith, under convoy of four large lity prevailed to- have it determined by a jury, who 

mips of war, and landed on the sKrh of the fame brought her in guilty t and fhe was condemned to be 

month. The joy of the Scott wUc tnexprefltble, but it burnt alive tn the CafllelHll of 'Edinburgh. The dc^ 
who diet was of fhoVt continuance ) for the young queen died of fence (be made would have done honour to the abkft 

foon after, a feVer Oil tlie asd of July the' fame ycair. orator, and Undeniably p^red her innooeocei bilttlo* 

King James did not long reiUaJn a widower ; fur the it was reported to Jams#, it was fo far from mifigat- 
fattic ycar he fent Beaton abbot of Arbroath, to treat ing her fencence, that it was aggravated by her htif- 44^ , 
44a of his fecond marriage with a French lady, Mary of band being obliged to behold her execution. The im*De»h^ 
James ri-i^ Ouifc, du^Hcfi-dowagcr of Longuevtile. In this he happy hulbtnd himfelf endeavoured toii make his way hui^ 

V4llcd by vvas HvilteA by his uncle Henry VI 11. but not before over the caftic wall of Edinburgh | but the rOpe prov-““**- 

>11 unde jitd been ctAtraSed to her. But this wan no- ing toolhort, be Was daihed in pieces 2 mid Lord ^a- 

thing to Henry y for hi? not ortly infiffed upon having mis' her fou, though but a child, wts4mprlfeiied' during 
^ this lady fcf his but threw out (fame menaces the remainder of this i^ign. The oM prieft, though 
agaihft FrtO^i'Sf becaufe W would not comply With this put to the tonure, ebn^ffed nothing, ^ and was freed;.; 
unjhftifiable reqtieff. In Jinufary T538, fhe wbs mar- l^on, hke the other accufer aktady ibtntioived, iM 
ried’W James, and efcorted^tb Scotland by the admU banilhed the kingdom* • * ‘ - 446 ; 

raJof Fraoce with a cofifiderablcfquaidrbn j bbfli James 'Whetlier thefe and caher-etd^ties had iifeded lhb The king 
aittA Francii bemg Tiifpidous that rfenry would make kiug^i tonfcteiicc, or m^hedicr' hk bniiii 
fome fatteiwmt to^ntercipt . th< rbyal,>riffe. Bbt no* touched by^the diftiwftiont'of (he dtffiarewt 
thfiig^bf \BlVMibf and fhe^Hlnded ftftly at Unknown t'^ut ^ 

Flfiffiej% >' /^rt 'Wiesic/ (fie wSjii cobditA’id fad^thc king b«^ «b Uve itthocr! 

^ lmdVcrtei|w^of ibbhN jr jW* 

“ Bftt ^K8e ' app^W 'thu» to b< kJying himi nuift flfglrtfiit which he afaaNIMttdAlktfd 

ftif OpW t&^Tcafortff of favc^ he Was in othe^ tefpcai tibe^ I iud the? faollf of Si* Jhimei dti 

• fthUwliimrara Some dlffSreiicei eclltiofthaatf«*adyffwm^arenlki^^ 

««- and FoM>te itf pi^^nt’iw hia-tydk' «\**bap»^<lw4b%^^ 

[biwl TOc^har^isf'tbc^ Wb*dkd 
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'■ 'Wi 

Mi 

Henr^ 

‘‘'bid 


aiM'bi4 d^ -iMkn 
StUftck^' ■■ '■■■ 
fidi 


|%1 

iiu&iom 

'tfhft'Lil I'*' 

IWfi^Wu ™ ^ 

If^dvnir'irefialii ' ‘ W iWfte 'lift' 

tie ihili Ji^e^ .ilad u- 

lilllebfBefth^^ 

an mfid4: tot' Ua|^ oTtScbtlaiid ^a4l« fcuto 
^mplid^ fee With 

thftt titled ’ Jameif od the other hand, threw Kvs eyei 
towarba lirelahd, the ttoith part of Wldch was actually 
pi^pl^ with inhabitants who owned no forereign hut 
the kkig of Seotlahdi a^d who offered to fenrc James 
nganift the Engliffi ; fbme of tlieir chiefs haring aftual- 
4y repalimr to Scotland; and don^ homage to lathes. 
Hen^tod, about this timci dt^lared hfmfelf^ lndg of 
Irdaildy of whidh he was tofm imly llyled the 
ahd Jkines roundly aflerted, that he had « preferable 
claim 16 atleaft one halF'of that iiland, which had been 
peopled by the fiibjefts of Scotland. Though the 
Scotch Iff (loyians of this reign take veiy little hotice of 
this ineidenif yet James appears to hare bden rery te* 
nactoiM' 6f Ihs'tWle ; hnd that thefe was a raft inter* 
eourfe earriedoa betvi^edn the of Scotland and 

ithe noi^lKrit Iriffif who unirnimoufly acknowledged 
James for their aat oral forereign. Indeed, this was 
this only ^dimd of'ttnxml that the king, with theleail 
lhadoW (W juftice^ Could allege againft Henry. 

His parfiament being met, tnatiy public-fpirited afls 
wtrC pafitd ; and before the affei^y was diflblvedf 
she members ^neWed theadsf againft leafing-making } 
by which is meant the mifreprefentlng of the king to his 
oobhsf^or^the nobles to their king: and James, to 
dirours the m io »ipsod humour, pa^d an aA of free 
grace for aU orimes committed tn bis minority ; the earl 
of Anga^ and Sir George and Sir Archibald Douglas, 
being eabipted. 

Heriiyvdfter cutting off the head of hie wife Ca- 
tharinr Howard, married and divorced the princefs 
Aii)ia of and found himfelf either deferted or 

dtftrUfted by aU^tfae princes on the continent^ Prene- 
Rant aa well is Roman Catholic. James and his clergy 
veHed grevdy cm thil public s>dium incurred by Henry | 
bat alie emperor hmriogjtgainr cjuarrelled with Francis, 
left Honi^ih W^bofojilltoM Itad threatened joint- 
ly to mtJilNIS^to'Obiilhtae his peepai^iiioirs a- 

alpiaft ebt topis* ^^-StofiiR oWercdW . 

fooft fostiria^e cpfwhf tiu^tfhlh de* 

fotam BpMtoto€l&jit;v 

ed a aery coDfiderable ifwiy to rendezvoui^^pon the 
tordm, ufufor tto^csmitond^^df one 

' 'Mai^iaaldefi^' the >eari'^f ^AhghH^'^S0id'bti*1^%io* 

iw^vfesT^day^ieapeai^m 
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dF^to^lQl&d^ 

AdbrshNed 

^lAj I. >■»!. . -ti fUlihiT it ^lliSfiO JftftS iusllAUK 

reyeiiiie' was iiiCTjeiieB*iiT uiaiiy , auio numw^pmanca tiiHiu 


Ip^foiO^a^ 


tM thifithj that ^pisiiha^‘ e«tr ^ 

c^zbSfpring id ttodifiijli^ llsrMry«dftt ^h 


fioih hri nepii^ 

to ^i^^onidds ft^^dtemcdcihg^Rflimk:' 
proper to cffifh^/'that tBe'‘i)uhemiiitoth^ was' 
dead t tod Co^i^nemiy 

tod Htorjr^t st^sdsenejl* ^’'W1^'4^' tot^p^tofe’Cha^ 
ra^r might have beeh^ Ihe 
Riimteiit bf piartotini' Mdodff^cif ■ bift^ 
kingdeuns. ' She leas raied Wkh toysi^ Ronotos at 
Perth. ^ ‘ “ V ' 

James, to aU df^iearaace;' yto^arthis tiihe tn a ihdft 
dclirable fituation. tiSs'^ObtatoVtiy forfeitures and o* 
therwHcf faretoced^ tk4t'df 'toy <>^df hit predeceflbrt. 

He could tomiOand^^lfhe pnrfos of" file 'Cfergy t he had 
funis of ready moDey in hi«^cheq|ucr| his forts 
svCrd wcH’ ftored and forfftod i and he Was now daily 
receiving remittances'of ritoey, arins;^M aminanition ^ ^ ^ 
frOm Frances All thii 'fliow df happthefs was only in James lofts 
appearance ; for the affeflkmS of hit, nobility, and thethe affcc. 
wifer part of his fobjefts, were now alienated from him J.****;* 
more than ever, by the eiceflive' attachment he Ihdwrd . 
td bigotry and petfeCittioa. * ‘ • 

' ' He had atoHnated the earl of HuiitW to ^donimstrid 
his army 6n the tordm, ctoliAiilg of lo^oOd meir; 
and his iieuteBant 'general was* Sir Waker Lindfay tff* 
Torphichen, who tod feen a great deri of foreigii fer- 
vice, and was efteemed an ezcelleni dSbtr. Htintlry 
acquitted himfelf admirSbty welt in 'Kia commillion ; 
and was To wen fenred by hk fpiCs, as to have certain 
intelligence that the EnglilH fiittnded td furprife and 
butn Jedbuigh and Kelfo^ it he Engliffi army under 
Sir Robert Sowesandthe Doirglaffcs, 'srith other nor- 
thern EnglilhmCii, eontintied ftill upon the borders; 
and one of the refolutiohs the Scotch tobilHy and gen- 
try had come to, was, not td attack them onthehrown 
ground, nor to a^ offenfively^ untefs their etoihies in- 
vaded Scotland. Huntley bring informed that the Eng- 
lifli had advanced, on the 14^ 6f Auguft^to a'pidee 
called and that they tod drilroyed ^eat 

part of the Scotch and debateabh; lands, rcfoltod to 
engage them ; and the Englffh wefe Iftdmihto, Wfaeti 
at day-break, they faw ito Scotch aiiny drawn up iti 
order of battle. Nrither party rifold tow re treat' With- The Eng- 
out ffghting ; and Torphktof^ Whb ftd con-IUh defeat- 

ftflirtg of apoo of tbie w 4lrmiKed«<i hy the 

then f he the Englifh fo forJoi^#, tbat Jntotti# oSh- 2**^ 

^ ^ ‘ plete and an tofy v®ott: 

lilhwere killed,»tod 
"were fheir general Sir 

Idowbray, and abbiri ^fib t^rii^WRdimdgui * 

^^theto torto»i'r:h«c4riW^A^us^itoW 
dfefs of iiihtorfo;:TPtoi^^^ 

Mt. Vrf ici-ye to -swi Jf d'-jt 






t ^9 

^ ^ .-(tfwl « 

. ,„. . 

^M,«iidf^ f 

fPPClpNWnfi^ 
dty^ 

i#S wKif#iHA«49P««»«|i^TC^f^cppoi^^ 

j^«fi|iflifi4s)Mwl^r4^k^^ (wpkM 

4i]F 9i (^mm 

tlMt.hft:fiH>14>iiHfp miffpeiidm^ i^l>4 
, „ , " m.|kb wiMimt^il to Cjjiem ^ ^4 

4^^ hU 4ogf 

fpr .||pi(m^..t^ mdj )|4 #(n4 ^bcr lAtn tititj 

to 149i,wHK 4^1irop^ utMitiap and pw- 
ficriptioniv ^ pf hk fflAtm. But bf 

bM no tf<M 4 Uac]r< of jiiind $ tod ho ,u«tatfily put tnti^ 

Us pocket a bloody fcroU.tkiit hi^d been brought him 
by his piiefts, beginning with the etrl of Arraiii the 
firft fuqcA of . the ktngdooL v. Ifi obc of hit cooler 
ammeiiUt hit appointed the lcird ;Er(kine» aqd Ibiiie o- 
tbers of his Qobmtyi to .looke oirelh attca^ to giun 
time I ao4 Henry mo condeCbendcil toorder the duke 
of Norfolk (who was then advanced as ihr as Yorfc)^ 
the lord privy ficaU the bilhojp of DorbaiOy and otherit 
to treat with him* 'I'hc conlmiices were ihort and on* 
fuccefsfui. The duke bitterly coin|daioedi that the 
Scots fought onlyio amufe him till the feafon for ac- 
tion was over, (n ihe^rt*. he coafidcred both them and 
Lcarmoiaht who waa ordered to attend hinit as ib 
many fpies» and treated them pccordii^y* It was the 
atd of Odober. before ke catered the eaft<bordtra of 
enter* ^ot- j^fpoUand. Accordiiig to the Snatch kiftorians^ bis ar- 
land cpiif|iM of 4 biqoo mco I but the Englilh have fia- 

^ cd it at e<bt>OQ. 

James affeif^ to complain of this invafion as being 
nnproyoked ( but be loft no lime in preparing to repel 
the danger* The htuation of his nobdity. who were 
prciled by a foreiga invafion on the onf^handt and do- 
meftic tyrants on the other, induced tfaem to hold fre- 
quent confukatioui ; and in one of them^ they refolved 
Co renew the foeae: that had been aifted at Lawder 
bridge under James III. by hanging all bis grandfon’s 
Coi$iracy evil counfollors. The Scots himriant lay, tlmt this 
sgrinfi refolutipn was not executedf hecaule ihe^ nobility pould 

not agree #hnut the ridims that were lo bn facrificed ; 
and. that tfie kwgf was encamped with bis army 
at ^alfn moor* having u^Uigence of their cpnliilutiofii 
xemoi^.,hai^y to' Edinburgh; from which be fent 
ardert for his army to advance, and give battle to the 
duke of Norfolk, who appears as yet not to have en- 
the Scotch borders*. The amwer.of) the nobility 
was, that were detcrmiiied not to attack the duke 
VPW I hot that if -M mvadedSci^ad, 

. Tbc tai^ of^H^yi who 
eopinsivacM van of the $cptti(h fmjf 
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^ a 0- 0 
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I was I 
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Iting pf 


, KMiop.fWIt; iw.<rf,t^6w.,opwioa » 

thw U 

p»«S«ir «- 
«, tmm* i**®. OW wwd 


j 4 lWFSl>i^»f The 

m^^lMtCMimgapnfdEflgh^ M .-i tb^retiewt.'; 

; iWW'Wy in* piw|i4^^! ■*!I* , . 

JM®P 

iflup 

nqw lie#ad ft. tp ,|||a poprpr lo ibr a|l the 

tf^npM $h 4 ,had^.^^ ^ 0 |;laiKl to 

bl^s ^ fho Fiunch^sm- 

baffi^, nod, thp Ugh opinfou he had of hifti own 
troops* .AU>ut tliq b^inniog ofiNov.emberir: he opme 
to n^efcdotioii^fOa&iiib^^^U^ army, wUd^fWnadif* 

Umded iipoa.tbedtAe of Norfidk's rietr^ Tbispro^ 
appeared fp fenfible aad^fo proq^ng, tliat feversl 
of the' nobility are laid to have fsUen in with itr parti- 
cularly the lora Maxwell, the earls of Arran, Caflilis, 
and Glencairn, with the lords Fleming, SomerviUe, and 
ErjOune : others repKfented* but in vain, that the arms 
oC Scotland .had already gained fofficient hoaoui:, .by 
oblirag the powerful army of the Bnglifti, with their 
moft experieBced general at sheir head, to spake a 
ihameful retreat brfore a liandAd ; {that the force cif 
Scotland was inferior to that of Enrlacd ; a^id that ap 
kooourabJe peace was ftill pnflicable* It was laidi in 
reply to thofe confideratioDs, that the ftateof the . 

rrl was now greatly altered ; that Henry had in hia 
snanifefto declared Us intentipn to enflave r*:eir ccstn^ 
try ; that hr treated the nobility as his val&ls’vthat the 
duke of Norfolk had been guilty orhuming the dwel- 
lings of the defencekfii inhabitants, by laiyitig almve lo 
vdlagea and towns in aihea | and that no Scotchman, 
who was not corrupted by Henry’s goM, would op- 459 
pofe the king’s will. The latt, perhaps^ was the chief but at lait 
argument that prevailed on the hird I^CweB, a noble- 
man of great honour and courage, to agree torarry thet*’*^'*® . 
war into England by Solway, .provided by was at. the 
head of 10,090 meiL^ It was at laft, agwd that the 
carl of Arran and the cardinal Aiould ppeuly tfaife mm, ! 
as if they intended to enter the eaft marches, . where j 

they were to make only a feint, while the lord Man- 
well was to makc: the real attempt upon the iVeftiK. , Pri- 
vate letters, were everywhere cirmilated to nufe tWmn 
who were to ferve under the lord MaKwrili among 
whom were the earls of C^ffihsand ^Menmii^, the Jbrds 
Fleming, SomarviUe, Erikinc, mid many other perfbos 
of great conlldecation. James, who. never; fwas fufpeA- 
cd of want of courage, pcobably would ham put him- 
felfat the head of tius expedition, bad he .hot beeutdX* 

Cuaded from it by his priefts am] raitiionsi wkwremitid- 
ed him ;pf thy, confoltations at FaUarOioofi 01 ^ abe 
other tiuiManable Hh^aiM*- 

ed, tkat,#jpft of 

liiksuldftiMicoMid pavbe tiop m«ch un Jhsigpiai^cirHe 
, wair at laift.|Hnf tvpair tx» <the/»ii%rCiill^^ 

mbqaarCatibuN^ ^ 

the inrped., 


It viFOi probehly ^at ^ihis pfom Lmd Msa* 

pwt of the Scoti, by the bifliop oC|^](. ?? *• 

. »er^|l‘SJ»W« M *^g W«««* ,^1, 
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SQ9fl^ iHiganitlieir 

;«n4l>»vi^g,i>affc4it.lie^^ tM iid- 
jjicepli, village*, w«!r«,(^ milumce bjr the Wak of day. 
&ir Th^,n»aa. l]i^ warden of titofe 

rnardie^f ike b;^i|f4 ]j!l%^a«1indtMu(gmve».baftiiy.i^^ 
wi <^bpk: oiail cKceedii^ jido men, 

^nddre^ tbep^juf ^pgn,anfadvim|;agt^».graiA^ when 
r^iiiQhuKi ordlBlit^. the rroyaJ^hAnnet I4» be^difpbycd, and 
an^ fl.iotdd«taof4w9 Nudliniefi, pno- 
duct4 aj^4 w^dflus cpmmilBoii,, ,It iiB iinp«>ffib1e to i- 
magine ihc .cpn IWnatian ^ into ‘ wUub the. Scots wtere 
throy^n npoo this occafipnfv tpd their leiHiers fetting 
the tNample, the v^'ho^!: army declared (aecanding;to 
the ^c^tch.-aMihora)^ that they , wouldMather fprreader 
thenffelvc^ prifanerB tp tlic Englilh, .tlian fubmit to be 
Qommand^dby futh a general, .> In. an inllant, all order 
in the.Scoteh.arnoy wa4<broken down ; horfe and foot, 
fiildK'rB and Cfollionij, noblemen and pcafants, vetre in- 
tscnnipglcd. It wa« eafy for the £ng)rlh general to 
perceivje this cunfullon, and perhaps to guefs at its 
Qanfe* A hundred of. bis light honfe happened to ad- 
vance ; they met no rcfiftancc: the nobles were the firfl 
who I'urrendercd themrelvcB prifoDcrs ; and the red. of 
the Englifh ndynneing^' they obtained a bloodlefs vic- 
tory for even the vi'omcn and the boys made priioners 
of Scotch foldiers, and few' or none were killed. The 
Loid Heibert rehites the circumllances of this fliarneful 
atrair with fome imnuvterial differences; but agrees with 
the Scotch authorities upon the whole. He mentions, 
however, no. moic than 800 common foldiers having 
been mad'^ prd'ouns. Tlie chi-f of the pnCtmera wcie 
the earls of Caffilla and Glencairn, the lords Maxwell, 
riemingr, Somerville, Oh'phaiit, and Gray, with above 
200 gentlemen beiides.. 

James was then at Carkvcrock, which is about 12 
miles diilant from the place of ai^iion, depreffed in liis 
fpirilB, and anxioua about the event of the expedition, 
which is to this day called the Jia/J of Solway mo/s. 
When the news came to his ears* and that the earl of 
Arran and the c:irdiiial were ivtuvned to Edinburgh, 
he .was fei/.td wUh an additional ^cjci^ion of iniud, 
which brought him to his grave, lu fuch a ffcQ- 
atiou every crutl aidVioii of his former life wounded 
his confcjence; nnd he at lafl funk into a fullen mehin- 
cholyi^ which admitted of no coiifolatioii. From Car- 
Layeruck vUe removed to Falkland ; and wa^ fometimes 
lieard to exprefs hiinfclf as if he thought that the whole 
bpdy of his nubility were in a confpiracy againft' his 
pci'fcyn and dignity* The prefence of the few attend- 
ants who. were admitted into his chamber, and who 
w^re the lyicked inffniments of his mifcondnfl, feeiiied 
to aggravate his fuff'erings^ and he either could not pr 
would not take any/fuilenance. His death being now 
incvitahlCf Kcatuu approached his bed fide Avith a pa- 
per^ to : which he is ;(ai4 to have direded the king's 
halicU pratftlldi^g H was h wgl. On the 1 Bth 
of Hecemiber, while Jwefi was in this. deplorable fta^c, 
a |i>jffn<)qgcr came frcjHV Linlitb^ with an Account 
Uiat the queen was. brought to bed uf A^aughter^ and 
the Uff words be was diftindJy heard to fay^ were, It 
f w,kll^e^d .aBit b^gao: tha cfowii came by a wuman, and 
U, with Aue j, tpanjr ittifedeft Approach tliis poor 

Henry will ,citb«r;l»Aftef)it by arms, or 
’ > He tarned his *fec3e .to the 
I Jo biok^n ejaculatious pronoMnecd th& isiord 
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lAe/Oi/^^w^^atidifame faiotrnprclluoi dladukfi^'ibo the SsoiUidi. 
di%tlce be fliffered. * Initisis'iUte lirdangwi^d jfor ‘ '*■ 
frae^ dayv 9 -for kia certain .he' dkl aids furvsnt like 
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. i James was fucccaded by bar infant daughter Mary, lefucceed- 
Whofe bortb we t have air^dyi mentioned.; James haded by Ma- 
taken 00 ffepa for^tltciidcumy. of hisktiigdDip,iib'ihac ry. 
ambitious tmeu had now another opportunity lof tltrbw^ 
ing:. the. public affairs infeaeonfufftiD*. The.Titiiitton 
of tScotland indted at this time wait very critical. 4S4 
Many of the nobility were pVtfoners in . Eiigtuad;^ andCfitlcjl fi- 
thofc 'wlio remained.&a hbme weinr: Ikdtiaua and turbu* tuation of 
lent* .The. nation was difpifited by an unfuocefsful 
war*. Gommotiorts were daily excited on account of 
religion, and Henry VXl If had Ibrmsfd a ddfigo of add* 
mg Scotland to his other doifuiiionB* By a ttUameh* 
tary deed which Cardinal Beaton had forged in the 
name of his fovereigb, he was appointed tutor to the 
queen and governor of the realm, and three of the 
pritidpnl nobility were named to adt ns his counlellorB 
in the adminiffration. The nobility and tire people, 
however, calling in qticffion the aiitlieRticity of this 
deed, Avhtch he could not effablifh, the cardinal waa 
degraded from the dignity he had afftiroed ; nnd the 
eliates of the kingdom advanced into the regency 
James Hamilton, earl of Arrau, whom they judged £.irl of 
to be entitled to this diftindu.ni, as the fecund perfun ran ap- 
of the kingdom, and the neareft heir, after Mary, to the re- 

crown. 

I’he difgracc of Cardinal Beaton might have jirovcd 
the drffruetion of his party, if the eail of Arran liad 
keen endowed with vigour of mind and ability. But 
his views v/cre circumferibed ; and he did uot.conipcn- ^(^{y 
fate for rhis defo£l by anydirmnefs of purpofe. He Hit charite- 
was too indolent to gain parttfans, nnd too irrefolutt t.(r. 
to fix them. Slight difficulties HlWd liim with cm- 
barraffment, and great ones overpowered him, Hia 
enemies applying thcmfelves to the timidity of his dif- 
pofitiuii, betrayed him into wcaknefl'es; and the efteein 
which his geiuLMicfs had pmeured him in private life, 
was loft in the contempt attending hid public conduct, 
which was feeble, fluctuating, and incoiiiiftcnt. 4A7 

The attachment which the regent was known to tie he- 
profefB for the reformed religion, drew to him the love po- 
of the people ; his high birth, and the raildncfs of I'i® ftct-oun "of 
virtues, conciliated their rcfpcfil ; and from the circum- h^sattach- 
ftance, that his name was at the head of the roll of he- nicnt to tlic 
reties which the clergy had prefented to the late king, a Rtioriua- 
fentimeiit of tcndcrnefs was mingled wuh his popular!- 
ty. His condudi correfponded at with the im- 
preffions entertained in his favour, Thomas Guillaume 
and John Rough, two celebrated preachers, were in- 
vited to live in his houfe j and he permitted them to 
declaim openly againft the errors of the church of 
Rome. They attacked and expofed the rupramacy of 
the pope, the worfhip «if imagee, and the invocation of 
faints. Cardinal Beaton and the prelates were exceed- 
ingly provoked, and indcfatigably «aive to defend the 
eftablifhed doiflrines, 

This public fan^^ion afforded tojthe Reformation was The^ people 
ofdittlc coniequence, however, when cotnparad with a ptAditcd 
locafure which was foon after adopted by Robert Lord |‘«^“dthe 
Maxwell. He propofed, that tke liberty of reading the 
fcripiures an tlic vulgar tongue- fbonid be^ permitted to im^cr- 
ibe people ; and.iliat^ fur the fttiure/no heretical guilt tongue*! ./ 

ihould r.' > 
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ptirfba for bavin theim 
M i i^ ’g- ■ tin h«B poiTcrflUm# orior making ufie af tliemv The re- 
f^nttndthtf ahrbe.rdateB scknoa^l edged ihe prepiiecy^f 
ihifl propofol. Gavin Dunbar archbiihop of GlaCg^Wt 
fuid chainecillttr of 8i:otlaDd»‘proteiled, indeed^’ forhiin- 
IWf aodTor tfte oburch^that no^^apfi on Ebia fubje^fl 
. ihould pafs and' be efiiee^ctai, till cl provincial council of 
. iiDfthcfolei^. of ^lie kinigdom Ihould confider and de- 
t«r«mQe» jorbether^thercMia a inscefiity that the people 
Ihould Qoni'uU and iiudy like Sci&pturCB tn the vulgar 
tongue. But hi$ pnneftation being difregarded, the 
bill of the lord Maxmdl wft» carried. into a Jaw^ and the 
lagent tzuide it gcnentlly known by s pn>Ghiination4 
Feom thiR period copies of the Bible were import* 
ed in great numbm from; England t and men^ allilred 
by an. appetd fo datteiiag to their reafoo, were proud 
to recover from the lupiiie tgnoranoe in which they 
had been kqpt by an artful prieiltiootk To read be* 
came a cormiioaaccomplifhnaent : and books were mul* 
ciplied in every qiiartery whidi difclofed the pride* the 
tyranny* and tlie abfurditk's of. the Roini(bchurch and 
fuperiiitions. 

HLnr>vni. The death of Janies V. proved very favourable to 
propoJiito the ambitious defigns of Henry- He now prapofed 
uniuMhe union of the two kingdoms by the mnniage of his 
h'^fhe Edward VI. with Mary the young queen of Scot- 

ri3'»r of KJ. larid. To promote this, he rclcafed the noblemtn who 
w.iM VL had been taken prifoners at Solway, after having en- 
with Mary.gagrcl thriu on oath, not oi:ly to concur in promoting 
the alliance, but to endeavour to procure him the charge 
anel cuilody of the young queen, with the government 
of her kingdom, and the poflclfion of her caiUcs. The 
carl uf Angus and liis brother, who had been fifteen 
years in exile, accompanied them to Scotland, and 
brought letters from Henry recommending them to the 
rellitution of their honours and edales. The regent 
. was inclined to favour the demaiKla of pcifons of fuvh 
eminent flat ion ; hut though ilie Hales were inclined 
to the marriage, they refulVd to peruiit the removal of 


^Bcavoti, whd had beied imprifoned^^tt^rbtefvci^ bf 
fonabU; feheM^eS, sfid^^s now rtdeuied friinVbili todbne* 
m&nt by the inflitertcr of lire qife^n*i|tic^ger,^ took all 
opportuniites of ' e^lfilatfniog agahift the ^fante, «i« 
tending to the< independency of iht kingdom. 

Hepointai dot lo the clnirdhmen the dangerii which 
amfe fhsiwvihc prevakneewf hetiffy, and them to 
vtnammtry (itid acak > A'Witken^n]^ ‘all their feshis' add 
krlhlhnefs, they granted him tt lai^ge fum of money with 
wkkli he might gain pai^tifeanr 4 ; the friars were 
>ed to preach againft the treaties with England ; and 
^uatical men were inAru^ed to ^tifpby their rarge in 
offtrittg indignitie^to^ Sir Ralph '8adW: 4 7^. 

Cardinal Beaton was not the only antngotiiA the re-^"^ hy f*- 
gent had to deal wkh« The earls bf Argyll, 
ley, Bothwel, and Murray, concurred in the ' 

tion $ and having collcAed Tome troops, and poflVfTnl 
ihemfelves of the queen’s perfon, they affdir.ed all the 
authority. Tliey Were joined by the carl of Lentix, 
who was made to hope that he might cfpoufe the queen- 
dowager and obtain the regency. He was nlfo tn- 
clined to oppofe the earrof Arran, from an ancient 
quarrel which had fubiiAcd between their two* fami- 
lies ; and from a claim he had to fuperfede him, ^rir 
only in the enJojTtterrt of his perfonal cAales, but irt the 
fucceAion to the crown. The regent, alarmed at fuch 
a powerful combination againft him, inclined to attend 
to foine advances which were made him by the queen- 473 
dowager and cardinal. To refufc to confirm tbcii^tics, con- 
after be had brought them to a conclufion, was, how*- 
ever, a ftep fo repugnant to probity, that h’^i nbt ^ 

be prevailed upon to adopt it. He therefore, ih 
fohmn manner, ratified them in the abbey church of^\jth 
Holyroodhoiife, and commanded the great feal nf Srot-l-mJ- 
land to be appended to them. The fame day he Went 
to St Andrew *s, and iffiiLd a mandate to the cardinal, 
requiring him to rcriiiu to bk alleginnce. To thii, the 
prelate reftifcd to pay any attention, or to move from 
his calUc j upon which the regent denounced him a 
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the queen irilo England, and treated with contempt the 
idea of giving the government of Scotland and the care 
of the calllc't to the king of England. Sir Ralph Sad- 
ler, the Englilh arr.bafTador, exerted all his endeavours 
to induce the regent to comply with the requlfitions of 
his mailer ; but ail his intrigues were unfiKiccrsful ; and 
Henry perceiving that he mull depart from fuch extra- 
vagint coiiditions, at laft authorized the coramiflioiur^ 
to confent to treaties of amity and marriage, on the 
mod favourable terms that could be procured. In c^- 


rcbcl, and lluealrncd tt> compel him to fiibrnHIiiUi by 
mihtaj y force. But in a few days after, the pitfillani- lU .ilun- 
mou3 icgenl meeting wi^li Beaton, forfook the intcreftdou^ ihc 
of Henry VIII. and embraced that <yf the queen-dow- 
ager and of France, Being in ha.Ac alfo to reconcile 
himfclf to l)»e church of Rome, he miouiiccd publicly, the Pmtef 
at Stirling, the opinions of the reformed, and reccivtrd taut n.li- 
abrolutlon from the hands of the cardinal, giou. 

By this mean-fpirited condilft the regent expofed ' 
himlelf to iinivevfal contempt, while Cardinal Beaton 


foqucnccnf thefe powers given to the comm tirionci s, it 
was agreed that a firm peace and alliance Taould laluf 
place between the two nations, and tbut they fhouid 
muiii.'‘l!y di fend and protect one another in cafe of an 
invalion. . The queen was to remain wiiJiin her own 
dominion* till fhc was ten years of age and Henry 
was not to claim any fharc in the government. Six 
noblcfl, or their apparent heirs, wc-c to be furrcndcrcd 
to him in fccurity for the conveyance of the young 
ciiiecn into England, and for her marriage with Pii.ice 
Edward, a* foou a* (he was- ten years of age. It wi.s 
alfo ftipulattd, that though tbeqmen (honld have ifl*uc 
by Edward, Scotland ihould retain not only it* -name, 
47 * but its laws and liberties. 

The regent Thtfc conditioDS, however adv^rtageous ta )8ct^t* 

land, yet Cwdnial, 

l^catun, 


wfurped the whole authority. The carl of I.enoy, 
fimliiig that he had no hopes of fotcefr in his fuit to 
the quten-tlowager,tfngagL-d innegolintidns ivifh Henry, 
to place himfclf at the head of the Scottifh lords who 
w'erc in the Eiiglith intcreft, and to afTeit the caiifc of 47^ 
the Reformation. The confequciice of aU thfS was a Ib-*^Ty’* 
rupture with Enj^dnd. H«nry not ohly dielaycd to 
ratify the trcaticH on his (>art, but Ordered nil tire Scc^t- 
till, (hip* in the har 1 rK>ura of Ewghlnd to takert and 5 
confifeated.- This vhdent proceedings inflamed tl\c na- 
tional difguils agafnA the Engirflr alliknce'; atid'the 
p^riy of the cnrdtfiid and queenvddvtliget^ ibrtis ibbtained 
mn increafe of popularity, l^nry^hiubfclf, liowthfer, 
was fo mUUh oeciiftotlied Ity utt'Hisge arid 'vio- 

4 ence, thait4H5 (cemed «o thkik thc ftlrphie h^d ju^ntirtv 
Cftkeii a matter of th^ii'f^ 

• maudcii 



The queen 
frowncJ. 
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'iwgi wig o ^ tifabulrfjflMljii^dclbto fainb^;.^ l^ntiilns 
4Xinr4Hii^lu^ liiilqptffifator^iSiriRii^ 

iBadlffi^ from their/iD4iinni^iitutlidHt^ tbc^ 
€X»iiiii»i(l.iiiy.iDf itKc noUtr to l|e: coawiiuWd d^ .hkk 
^^boAigcnikiiiri^tlnit ijbtt gpfliniiive Ahkk of bdi;b^*kitir 
oAmed^b^ l!li0r£tigb^MOioii^ mighi •k«lre^•lftmfi 
4^6 rrgord 

Theiiei^o- tO:K?mci{ttfv^jDC{iufti^ciitB0ik^ t^AtfftoFnwfa'tkmah 
10118 xk»kf )tb«i cMfio^enoci' brerc '^krobriK^ i nadi •» tbe !k»xb 

broken uff. rekaGed .Irarn capCmty.htd prnmifcd to^re- 

4AiTA.prifoneti to iEiiglind« k, taavt .rcmauKd with them 
loJuUil their proin.tfe^ *'l<laiie of them^ however^ had 
abe Gouti^ to do fi», excq^ling the earl i^ \Cb^ 8| 
and'Hroryt beiirg Aruch irwith Im'pfiaArlkRit feole of 
hpfiDMr^4ifniiflrd him Juaded/ wkh preieiits* r 
^ Cxrdioal Seaton being thoi in pofleflion of ftoir^, 
took fneafitKB to fircnire it. The folemnity of the coni^ 
nation of the young queen was eelchrated at Stirling* 
A council was ehofen to dteefl and alTift the regent in 
the greater aRurs of ftate, at the head of which waa 
the qaeen^dd wager. John Hamilton# the abbot of 
Paifleyt who had acquired an afcendeocy oyer the re- 
genti was nlfo .promoted ^to the privy feah and made 
treafurer of the kingdom; and Cardinal Beaton» upon 
the requeft o£ the regent and the three eftatcsi accept^ 
, cd the office of the high chancellor* 

tween CaH fktteriea and the hopes wkh which the 

dinalfiea. Leaoxhad been anrinred« the cardinal had rea- 

ton and the fon to dread the utmoll warmtl^of his refentmeiit. He 
carl of Le- had therefare written to Francis L giving a detail of 
the critical fituation of affairs in Scotland, and entreat- 
ing him to recal to France the earl of Lenox, who was 
now.intcrefted to uppofe the inihiencc and operations 
of the queen-dowager. Sot the indignation with 
which, the treachery, of the cardinal had indamed the 
479, carl of Lenox, precipitated him into immediate aflion, 
lloftiliciei ;|||j defeated the intention of this artifice. In the ho- 
lac- fituation of his mind towards Scotland, an oppor 

ter. 
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tunity of commencing kolUIiiy had prefented itfelf. 
Five fiiips had arrived'in the Ctydc from France, load- 
ed, with, warlike ftores, and having on board the datri- 
arcb of Venice, Peter Contareni, legate from Paul IIL 
with La Broffe, and James Mefnaigc* ambaffadors from 
France; and 30,000 crowns, which were to be em- 
ployed in llrengthenmg the French faflion, and to be 
diftributed by the queen-dowager and the cardinal. Pre- 
vailing with the commanders of thcle vcffels, who con- 
ceived him to be the fall friend of their monarch, he 
fecured this money for his 01 ^ ufe, and depofited the 
military fforea in his caUe of Dumbarton, under the 
care oF George Stirling the deputy-goveruor, who at 
this time was entirely in his intcrells. 

By the fucceftful application this wealth, the earl 
of Lenox called, forth' the full exertion of his party in 
levying a. Ipimidthle armyt ^th which be threatened 
the.,dciirii£llMn of.tho regent and the cardinal, offering 
. them battle in the fields bctiwn Lekb a^ Edinburgh, 

t-enoxfuf- oet beingwin Ur dradirion^o accept the 

lers himrelf challenge of his rival, had recourfe to negotiation* Car- 
no be ams- dinal^Bentoft and the curl of Huntleypi^fiNi tenma of 
fed by his thciBlklves with;, fo much ^nd^fs, 

Ihal ^Cjcnrl^of Lenox, lofing the 4ipp0itonity.af^chaf- 
.tsfivig?^ hjk enemies#, .confentod.^lojan /ncconunodabiqii. 
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daiieagerc.iJi^/tnanria|ge4r idii .army dcas^ifiKiAiffiid# had 
hetliBtwirinddf/at^ firm . of ^ life* 

he feBs,.feiapydm^dco# fshmm heceiyed : but nmy 
ofhwifrienda.'iKm'&do^ hmjURdcrdiffeneiitipre* 
tencesf aod tat bdU; apfundfemli^lMa total rmn from 
feme fecret eotej^mEe^ heifirftoGlafgolsit.afKl fovtifed 
himfelf in that city. The regent, ccdkfilsng hh pmyk indTr 
fnacrbad^agauift'^l^^t^niid htrifig^'tffefciai^ «»bligcd to 

the^eaii of Gleiidaiimiin dhlokid]tepjBqunVerf MMrtibk to tly* 
reduce the p^e of feningth tmwMch'h^ la 

this eld) of his fortune^ the cart cC Ikcnoxhad: ao hope 
bUt:from England*^ ;.'r. . -.JJ 

The revolutkiii: produced in Ahe jp<ditical flafe. of 
ScocJtod by the avta tof Cardinal Bcat<iQ#^yn^htle k de« 
featcd'4he intrigues of Jlfediy^^VHL peuated a^ its 
ftrength againft the pipgvvfewf the ftcfimrtatjpa, Afp 
ter abandoning his old ineudf#. tW it|ge»l, in coimee- 
tton with the eaidioali vnia ambitfeua lo Undo all the 
ferviceahe had rendered to them# The three cfhites Alliuncr 
aitnuUed the tiraties bf amity and ;inarriagei and em- with France 
powered commiffioueri to conclude iui alliance with 
France. The rep, it difcharg^ the taro p«acheri*"„‘^^,„,, 
Guillaume and Rough, whom he had invited to impugn perfccutcd. 
the dodlrines of the church* He drove back into Eng- 
land many pious perfoos, whofe xealhad brought th=m 
to Scotland, to explain and advance tlie new opinions. 

He carcITcd with particular refpedl the legate whom 
the pope had fent to difcouniffe the marriage of the 
young queen with the prince of Wales, and to promife 
his affiflancc againft the enterprifes of Henry VI 11. 

He procured an ad of parliament to be paffed for the 
perfecution of heretics ; and, upon the foundation of 
this authority, the mod rigorous proceedings were 
concerted againft the reformed ; when the arms of 
England, roofing the appi’ehenfions of the nation, gave 
the fulled employment to the regent and bis counfellors. 

In the rage and anguiOt of difappointed ambition, Lcn^ en- 
the carl of Lenox made an offer to aflift the views ofx»gck !ii 
the king of England ; who, treating him as an ally, i‘*nghlb 
engaged, in the event of fuccefs, to give him in mar 
riage his niece the lady Maipiret Douglas, and to in- 
veft him in the regency of Scotland. To eftablifii the 
Reformation in Scotland, to acquire the fuperiority over 
it to Henry VIII. andtoeffedluatclhc marrfegc of the 
prince of Wales with the queen of Scots, were the 
great objefls of their confederacy* 

Henry, though engagedin a war with France, which An Enirlilb 
required all his military forcci could not refill tbeearlieft on- 
opportunity in his power to execute bis vengeance [*”**®®‘* 
againft Scotland. Edward Seymour earl of Hartford‘S”* 
was appointed to command 10,000 men; who were em- 
barked at Tinmouth, aboard a fleet of 200 Ihips, under 
the direflion of Sir John Dudley Lord Lil^ This 
army was landed .without oppofitfen near Leith ; and 
the carl of Hartfoid made it, known to Sir i^am Ot- 
terbnrn, the provoft of Edfefetigb, that his commijlfiofi 
empowered him to. lay llie epuntny wafte and defeUu, 
wiKfa the regent fliokld ddiyer up fthc. young queen tp 
the king of J^ghmdi It was aiifwcrcd; tliat every .ex- 
tremity of diftrefs nrould becndiifed, before the Sco|- 485 
tiflr nation’ would fiabmit to fe .ignorninioiw a demifel- 
Six tbottfand horfc -from Berwick, under tjw iloidj”* 
;Evm, now joined the earl if . Hertford. Vnd 

^£diiibuig!h,.aftenta ' feeble rdfifiance, • yichkd.to ibc dienVucU 


IMid Jiidu]g«d nnewafac hope of obtaikring. the queen- ^Sn^fii^comtpanderi^ livho abandoned, thorn 20 pilk^, dcnly 
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ihem. r.lA cro^ itev^Aiiioir vafaed 
— ‘ V * " ' ^ Ai‘ fCMroMdlhp cMnUyi^nMm^xnaituk 

mdB jcbatcfed en^bxMird%lM; £iiglfffl^£«et«< Bot» 
i^enir lemvt wav cwyithepe excited^ the tud 
ttf Hartfdi'd ^^mhaxkiBd« pan w Ua troopiyand ijrden 
ltd tlii^ VeiiniadetjtitMarch uithe^ to the fro«» 

I i ; 'kilifted by^CaedinalBeaton mndahe earU 

of H%iidi6y, BM'MU andMumy, ^vat o^'te 

ill tlW ffilkeun^4(mei %6 and td provide 

fi^r^the (Seeiirity of die'khigdoin« ' He feh| tlierefore^ 
the greuteft furprife on being relieved fo..ufiexpeBtdly 
firoiri the mbil inttriinent danger ; and an expedidan, 
condAiAed ^'with iblittk difcdroiiefit, did not advance 
the^'mtsaiarn of Hcrtrjr; VXII.^ To acormphih the 
ftiorriage of the ybimg ^aeen^^kt&ie pince of Walet^ 
tO'ptffTela hknfelf of her perfoiv'iorto aehievoo con^ 
qtk'il-Ov^i' Bcotland, were ali circuinfiancva apporentiy 
within die reach of the BngVifh cotnmaAde'rt and yet, 
ill the moment of vidofy^ he aegU£lcd to profecutc his 
advantages \ and having inflamed the aitlmofities of the 
Hcottrih ^nation, by a difplay of the pafliona and cruelty 
of his mndert left ihem to recover from their difaftert 
^^5 and to improve in their rcfourcea. 

!llf«ccefi Thfc earl of Lenox, taking the opportunity of the 
cjf the earl Engliih fleet, went to confult with Henry VllL upon 
of Lenox, defperate ftatc of his affairs. He renewed his en^ 
gagements with this monarch $ and received in mar- 
riage the lady Margaret Douglas, with poffeflioiis in 
England. Soon after, he arrived in the frith of Clyde, 
with 1 8 ihip and 600 foldiers, that he might fecure 
the callle of Dumbarton, and employ himfelf in plun- 
dering and dcvaiVltion. But George Stirling, to 
Vhom the caflic was intrulled, refufed to furrender 
it I and even obliged hirti to re-embark his troops. After 
engaging in a few petty incurfions and iliirmiihes, he 
returned to England. 

A truce *544* Henry confented to a truce; and Scot- 

toiiduiUa londi having fuffered the iniferies of war, w'as fub- 
with Eng- jedted to the horrors of perfccution. The regent had 
land. procured an ad^ of parliament for the perfccution of 
the raformed ; and the cardinal, to draw to himfelf an 
additional fplendour and power, had obtained from the 
pope the dignity of legate a latere* A vifitation of his 
own dioccie appeared to liim the moft proper method 
of commencing the propofed extirpation of hcrefyi and 
be carried with him in his train the regent, and many 
perfons of diftindioD, to affiff in hii judicatories, and 
to flurc in liis dif|nee. 

r In theitoww ot Perth a great many perfons were 
accufed and condemned. The mod trifling offences 
on account were regarded as atrocious crimes, and made the fub- 
cif reli^ of piofecutlon and punifliment. Robert Lamb 

gion. hanged for affirming that the invocaiion of faints 

had no merit to fave. William Afidetfon, James Rey- 
nold, and James FioUiyfoD, differed the laaic death, 
.for having abufed an image of St Francis, by putting 
horns upon his head. Jaoliea Hunter . havittg kept 
their company, was found to be cquaHy guilt v, and 
puniihed in the fame manner Helen Sartke,. having 
ttfttfed, when in labour, to iovokje the affiftanca of thy 
Virgin, waa^drowned in a pool of Water. Many the 
bilrgeffcs of Perth, ibeing fufpe 6 l«?d of herefy, .were feat 
-into baniflutiemt > 4 ind the Lord Ruthvea, thp^pmvD*, 
nuts upon the fame account difmiffcd irata ' 


>0 TUecaidiuad.wBt ftreimm foipdrfedntmglhkidfyfli Seotisii^. 
mther parts * of hii dioedew j l BiA j ihe'^iiifcbiiiqrrtii and — 
dlpmotte attefldibg the rxecurioos oCineisofWcVior 
tion: wore mem bft in the fome of the ^maityrdom of 
Oeovge Wifhavr ; a pevfoii who, while he wan refpeft^Accouur oC 
kblr hy hii birth, was highly emioent fixun the Geergi 

MMcnteitainedof his capacity and endowments, rjftie 
lii%siatts af the Frbto|latit perfuafioo have Cpoken i 6 f 
ikhreianeer io terms d the, hrgkeft admiration. Vhtf 
extsSL hit leatamg tt eataufiae, initft Oii< the extreme nan^ 
dour* of his dtfpofiiion, aodiafonhe to him the utmoff 
purity of lAorali. Bul.svhilh the ftrain of their pans- 
gyric is expofed tofufpicion from its exceft, they haafe 
ventured to impute to liim the fpirit of prophecy ; fo 
that we 'imift aeceffavily receive their culngimns with' 
fome abatement, f .If may he fufficient co affirm, chat 
Mr Wifliart >was the moft tminent preaedier who had 
hitherto appeared in Scotland. His. mind was certainly 
cultivated by Tefle^ioD and flody, and hw was amply 
pofTeffed of thofe abilities aod qaalificatioiis which 
awaken and agitate the paflions of the people. Hts 
miniilry had been attended with the moft flattering fue- 
cefs ; and his courage to encounter danger grew with 
his reputation. The day before he was apprehended,- 
be fatd to John Knox, who attended liim ; ** 1 am 
weary of the w^orld, fince 1 perceive that men are weary 
of God.** He had already reconciled himfelf to that 
terrible death which awaited him. He was found in 
the houfc of Cockbiirn of Ormifton, in Eaft Lothian ; 
who refuiing to deliver him to the fervants of the re* 
gent, the earl of Botbwel, the fheiiff of the coiinty, 
required that he Ihould be intrulied to bis care, and 
promifed that no injmy fhould be done to bins. But 
the authority of the regent and his counfeBors obliged 
the earl to furrender bis charge. He was conveyed to 
the cardinaPs cafUe at Bt Andrew’s, and his trial was 
hurried on with precipitation. The cardinal and ths 
clergy proceeding in it without the concumnee of thn 
fecular power, adjudged him to be burnt alive* In the 
circumilaiices of his execution there appears a deliberate 
and moil barbarous cruelty. When led out to the 
ftake, he was met by prieBs, who, mockaiig hit condi- 
tion, called upon him to pray to the Virgin, that Bie 
might intercede with her Son for mercy to him. •* For- 
bear to tempt ine, my brethren,** was his mild reply 
to them. A black coat of linen was put upon him 
by one executioner, and bags of pow'der were fsftencd 
to his body by another. -Some- pieces of ordnaiicc 
were pointed to the place of eXeentSoo. He fpoke to 
the fpeffoturs, entreating them to renpieniher that he 
was to die for the true : gofpel of Cbrtff* Fire was 
communicated ro the faggots. £k>m a balcony in a 
tower of his caflle, which was hung with tapeftry, the 
cardinal and the prelates^ reclining upon rich cufhions, 
beheld the inhuman fcenc; This infoknt 'triomphy 
more thaitall hisaffiiBicms,,affeded tlie maguanblMty of 
thefuffereiv: Jde axdlatnited,:..lhat tlie citf>ciai^y %io fo 
proudly fi^ed himfelf^ wonld periffiim^fosirJda^s^ and 
be expofed igDomianoaily in the |dttCe wldshbenow 
cupted; • , 

Cardinal Bvafon took m pleafiafo 'Ua r^colvithg^ the 
eongmtulaiions of the dci^ it ' 

mu tkoi^gbviMfiiU ffn tkmtciieiiMasdF the uhutiih WBh 
tftenron the iDd«giiaiciun^:oC ^he^paople w 4 siiu^ 

^uxest^d thsw^.tfacir fclffs; : Ali^iteka^cif Wt^are^# 

gullexL 
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with an eiusreire of |soivc«t M^iich 
hounding of inodevatton and ju II ice. The prediitioa 
of Mr W^Aartf jTogiiefted bf g^eneral ^dllHiv wh^dh 
Settoif flf- tbe4^ardinftli con^dmd^b^ tho difciplea 

..CiiGnstoa. manyraa the efftthon of it|>voph»t ^ . and. per^ 

haps gnve oOcailioii to the affalfitiatidtflStiat felkivaod* 
Their coaipMntot were attendedl to by Noraali'Leil)r» 
the eUeib fon ^f the earl oF^Ibpihefi, whom ihc mmHoQl 
bod trc«t«d: Whh4ndigAhyv though he had^pitofttod by 
hiafumtea. Me confhrttai^o their The 

cardinal wsiB'in hbedttk* at St AiritlreW*B^ which he wat 
fbrtiiyif(g after the 'fit*obgeft fafhion of that Oge. The 
eoiifpinttora» at dlfl^reot timeai caHy in the morntngi 
entered into ft. Thegatea were Reared} and appoint- 
ing a guardi that no intimation of their proceedingi 
might go to the cardinal they difmined frOm the caftle 
all hiH workmen fcparatclyt to the number of loO^ aitd 
att'his domehica, who amounted to no fewer than yo 
perfona. The cldcCl fon of the earl of Arran, tvliom 
ne kept as an homage for hiR fatber^s behaviour, was 
nione detained by them. The prelate, alarmed with 
their noife, looked from hia window, and vvaa informed 
that his caRle was taken by Norman Lefly. It was in 
vain that he endeavoured Co fecure tlie door of hia 
chamber by bolts and cheils. The confpiratoiB brought 
fire, and were ready to nppty it, when, admitting them 
into hia prefence, he implored their mercy. Two of 
them (Iruck him haftily with their fvoords. Bnt James 
Metvil, rebuking thdr pa(iron,to!d them, that this work 
and judgment of God, though fecret, ought to be done 
with gravity. He reminded the cardinal, in gaieral 
terms, of the enormity of hie fins, and reproached him 
in a more particular manner with the death of Mr 
Wiiharc. He fwore, that no hopes of his riches, no 
dread of his power, and no. hatred' .to hia perfon, were 
any motives which aifluated him; but that he was 
moved to accompliOi his deftrudlion, by the obilinacy 
and 7.eal enanifefted by him again (I Chrill Jefus and 
his holy gofpcK Wailing for no anfwer to his ha- 
rangue, he thruft the cardinal three times through the 
Lodf with his dagger, on the 29th of May 1546. 

The rnmourthat the caftlc was taken gidngan alarm 
to the inhabitants of St Andrew's, they cante ni crowds 
to gratify their citriofity, and to offer their affiftance, 
according to the fentlmcnts they entertained. The ad- 
herents and dependents of the cardinal were clamorous 
to fee him ; and the confpirators, carrying his de^d 
body to the veiy plaice from which he had beheld the 
fufVerings of Mr Wifhart, expbfed it to their view. 
Trtaey of 7'he truer, in the'tnean 'trme, which had been con- 
peace he- eluded with Englaud was frequently interrupted ; but 
twetn Kb- memorable battles were fought. Mutual depreda- 
iCiKi' hoftflefpirit of the two kingdoms ; 

ScoiUii’d. while the i^cgent was making military preparations, 
which gave tlie promife of impbrtant eVvints, a treaty of 
peace was finifhed between Etigbnd and France, in 
which Francis I, took daoe to comprehend the Scottish 
nation. In this treatjr it SviIb flfipulatcd'by HeUty, that 
he was not to wage war agamff Scotland, uiilefs he 
(hould be provoked by new and juff cuufes of hofliiltty* 

' But the murderers of Cardinal Bratgn, appreh^nfive 
of their fafety, had defpatched meffengtiiis into England, 
wuth appbeatrons to 'Henry fhr iim^nce 1 anid bring 
joined by more than 120 of their friends, they took 
the refolution of keeping the raffle/ ^jind of defending 
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ihemfelvcs* Hetiiiy, notwitltflanding Ms Iftaty'witii. Scotlaku^* 
France, refedved to embrace tbia. opportnnity of 
meiiemg the dlftoibiineea of Scotfamd. He haAencd to 
colicM troika I /and the regentand his eoaufrilors |ier& 
fed Fmnee fcrftFpphca in men and money, and milita* 
ry ilorea^andaitithry, 

Ttie high places which’ the cardinal oceupied wercPmcecd- 
. filled up ifitia^iately upon his dimth* John Hamilton ings againft 
abbot of Paifloy uns efeaed arehinffiOpiof St Andrew’s, 

B«d Georift earl of Huntley was promoted to be chan- 
Ctfllor, By thtfe ofliaers the regent mras urged to pro- ji^aJ*^" 
ceed with vigour againib the conipiratora ; and it was b 
mutter of the gmutell anatety to him to recover hii 
eldeff fon, whom they detained in cuffody* The clergy 
had, in the mbff foie mu manner, pronounced them to 
be accurfed ; and agreed to furnifh, for four months, at 
monthly fubfidy of 3000I. to defray the e^pence of re- 
ducing them to obedience* The queen-do w^ager and 
the French fedlion were c^er, at fhe fame time, to 
concur in avenging the affamnation of a man to whofe 
connfels and fervices they were fb greatly indebted.— 

And that no dangerous ufe might be made of the eldclt 
fon of the. earl of Arran, who, after his father, was 
the heir of the monarchy, an aA of parliament was 
paffed, excUidittg him From his birthright while he r*:- 
mained in the poffeflion of the enemies of his country, 
and fubffituting his brothers in his place, according to 
their fcoiority. The dark politics of Henry fuggcffeil 
the ncceffity of this expedient ; and in its meaning and 
tendency there may be remaiked the fpirit and great- 
nefs of a free people. 

A powerful army laid fiegc to the cuftlr of St An-CaOJe f;i 
drew’s, and continued their operations during four S* An- 
months ; but no fuccefs attended the affailauts. The^rtw’* be 
fortificationB were ftrong ; and a communication 
the brfieged was open by fca to the king of England, 
who fupplied them with arms and provifions* The gar- 
rifon received his pay, and the principal confpirators 
bad penfions from him. In return for his gcnerofity, 
they were engaged 10 promote the marriage of his fon 
with the young queen; toadvancelhe Reformation: and 
to keep in cuffody the cldeft fon of the regent. Nego- 
tiation fuccceded to hoffility ; and as the regent expell- 
ed alhffancc from France, and the confpiracors had the 
profpedt of fupport from an Englilh aiiny, both parties 
were difpofed to gain time. A treaty was entered into 
and tranfa£lcd, in which the regent engaged to procure 
from Rome an abfolution to the ccinfpbatorB, and to 
obtain to them from the three effates an exemption 
from profecutions of eveiy kind. Upon the part of 
the belicged, it was itipuiated, that when thefe condi- 
tions were fiilhlied, the caftle ihould be furreiidcred, and 
the regent’s fon delivered up to him. In the mean- 494 
time Hcary VIII. died; and a few weeks after Fran - ^ » 
CIS I. alfo paid his debt to nature. But the former, be- y ■ 
fore his dtath, had recommended the prufecution of the Fraacis U 
Scottidi war ; and H^^nry H. the fuccxflbrof Francis, 
was eager to ihow hi# attenliou to the ancient ally of 
hia nation. When the abfolution arrived from Rome, 
the eonfpiratens reftifed to conlidcritas valid ; and at) 
ckpi^flion ufed by- the pope, implying an abfurdity, fur* 
fiiintd an analogy for their conduA. They knew that 
the coutifellort of Edward VI. were making vigoroua 
g^parations'to invade UcotUnd ; they were cpitffdenc 
their prc'feiu abitiay to defend tb^mfelves, and the 
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advoeatce i^r tl^ R^fiimsttQii «fiCQurag^ them 4rith 
‘"•'"■vr-'/liopjf «qd witbr flattery; .! ; - 

IV bvpurera of the |ldbriiiatioo» in mean Ume^ 
adopting/ilieimolceant maxime of the Roman Catho^ 
lici« laeve highly pleafed with the afla^natton of Bea^ 
ton I and many of them congratulated the con fiinratori 
upon what they called their godly deed and. enterprife. 
John IteasK who had formerly been chaplain to the 
49 j regents eutered the caftle and Joined . them- At ,thl 

John Knot time allb John Knox began to diflinguifh himfelf in ai 
beenit to eminent manneri both by bu fucoefa in arg 4 iiinent am 
the nnboonded freedom his dUipourle } while th 
Roman clergyi everywhere defeated and aihamech in 
piored the affiftance of the regent and hie eouncUy wh 
aifured them that the lawa againfl heretica (hould b 
put in execuiioft. 

In the mean time the caftle of St 
vefted by a fleet of l6 fail under Admi>^l Stroxxi froi 
Francci was obliged to capitulate. Honourable cond#* 
tiont were granted to tbe cQnfpirators} but after being 
conveyed to France, they were cnidily uGedt from the 
hatred entertaiiied by the Catholics againft the Protef* 
taiits. Many were contined in prifons ; and otherB« 
among whom, fays Dr Stuart, was John Knox, were 
fent to the galleya. The caftle itfelf waa razed to the 
ground. 

The fame year, 1547, Scotland was invaded by an 
thi-*'Fn^r Englifti army under the duke of Somerfet, who had 
Llh. chofen prote^or of England during the minority 

of Edward VI. The defign of this invafion was to 
oblige the Scots to comply with the fcheme of Hi > 
ry Vlll. aud conclude a marriage between Edward a 
the young queen of Scotland, The Engliih army cc > 
filled of 18,000 men ; befides which the proteSor b . 
a fleet of 60 fail, one half of which were ihipa of w 
and the others copfiibcd of vcl&ls laden with provific 1 
and military ftorcs. On the other hand, the regent c 
pofed him with an army of 40,000 men. Before t 
coiiiTnencement of hoftilities, however, the duke of i . 
merfet addrefled a letter or manifefto to the government, 
i n which be prefled the marriage with fuch powerful ar- 
gu^1ents,and fo clearly fliowed the beneflts which wo*'H 
rcfult from it to both nations, that the regent aud ms 
party, who were averfe to peace, thought proper to 
fupprefs it, and to circulate a report that the EugUfli 
kiid come to force away the queen, and to reduce tbe 
kingdom to a (late of dependence. All hopes of an 
accommodation being thus removed, tbe Englifli army 
advanced in order to give battle to. the Scots. They 
found the latter polled in the moll advantageous fitua- 
lion, around the villages of Mnflelburgh, Inverefk, aud 
Monekenn ; fo that he could not force them to an ac- 
tion, at tbe fame time that he found himfelf in danger 
of haring his comrounicatiun with hisfliips cot off, which 
w'oiild have totally deprived bis army of the meana of 
fubnAcnec. In this dangerous fuuacipu be had again 
rccourfe to negonation, and offered terms, ft il) more. f#- 
vourablc thanbefure. He now declared liunfelf rqady 
to rctifp into England, and to make ample compiiiafn^ 
tion for the injuries committed by his army^ jf tfee 
tifh government would Dromife that the queen, fttoujld not 
be cputraAed to a foreign, prince, but ihould'be ^ept 1^ 
home tiH fhe wnsof age to chliofc a liufbandfoi;,h(eT,f 
with the cdbf^nc of jbhe nobility* The fe cqnccllmr^* 
:reafed the caQ.fidence of the regent fo 
VoL. XVn. Part 1 . ^ ^ ' 
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without taJki«g tdvttuuge o| the Bwditti 

ticMii he eirfolved to come to. a gmonll^gageowft*-^ w 
The proteHor moved towards 

houle to the eiftwavd of Moflclburgbj .lod^ piakey*. 
cottceiviiig thaiit bf mcaiit to .take refuge ^ hia . wet, 
changed' tim ftrwng mnud in which be waa encamp- 
ed* HeACommanded his army to pafs the river Eflik 
and /to approach the, E^glifh foaoca, which were pofted 
Olathe mdikpf Fafide hill. The earl of Angus jbd 
on the van s the main body of the battle marched ttor 
ckr the regents and the earl. of Huntley comiiiaiidad 
ia the rear. It was tbe regent's intention %q feixe the 
top of tbe hill. The i^ird Gray, to defeat thi^ purpofe 
charged tbe earl of Angus, at the bead of the EngUft 
cavalry. They were received upon the. points of the 
Scottifti fpoarSi which were longer than tbe lancca of 
tjkc Enghib hoefemen, and put to flight. Tbe carl ol 
Warwick, more fuccefsful with bis command of infan. 
try, advanced to the attack. ' The ordnance from the 
fleet alflfted his operations ; and a bhlk Arc from tbe 
Engiifh artillery, which was planted on ariftoggroun 
ferved ftill more to intimidate the Scottifh roldiery.~ 

The remaining troops under the protedor wer^ moving 
flowly, and iu the bell order, to take a ihare in the 
engagement. The earl of Angua was not well fup- 
poited by the regent and the carl of Huntley. A pa- 
nic fpread itfelf through the Scottifh army. It fled m 
different ways, prefenttng afeeneof the greateft bavock 
and confulion. Few penihed in llie fight ; but the 
chafe continuing in one diredcion to Edinburgh, and in 
another to Dalkeith, with the utntoft fury, a prodigi- The s .1:1 
ous flaiightcr was made. The lofs of the conquerors drfested 
did not amoant to 500 men ; but 10,000 fo)dier8 
rifhed on the fide of the vanquilhed. A multitude of 
prtfoners were taken ; and among ihefc the earl of 
Huntley, the lord high chancellor. 

Amidft the conftemation of this dccifivc viftory, 
the duke of Somerfet bad a full opportunity of cffec- 
tuafing the marriage and union prqjcfted by 
ry V 1 1 1. and on the fubjcfl of which fuch fond anxie- 
ty was entertained by the Engliih nation. But the ca- 
bals of his enemies linrcatcntng his deftrul^ion at home, 
he yielded to tlie neceflities of bis private ambition, and jcx 
marched back into England- He took precautions, The - 
however, to fccurc an entry into Scotland, both by lea 
and land. A garrifon of 200. men was placed in '•I**-* 
ifle of St Coluroba in tbe Forth, and two fliips of war 
were left as a guard to it. A garrifon was alfo ftation- 
cd in the caftle of Broughly, which was fituated in 
the mouth of the Tay. ’When he pafl'ed through the 
Mcrfc aud Teviotdalc, tlie leading men of thefe counties 
repaired to him ; and taking an oath of allegiance to 
King .Edward, furrendcred their places of ftivngth. 

Some of thefe he demoHihe 4 » and lo others he added 
new fortificatioiii. Hjumt caftle was garrifoned with 
200 men, and intrufted to Sir Edwara Dudley;. and 
•he polled Voldjicrs, w'ith 200 pioneers, Inthecpftlc 
of Roxhuighi , under* the command of Sir^ Ralph BqU 


mer. 


The only refourcc, of the regent npw wa# the hope 
of alTitUiice from France. The ypung^quecn waalodgjfd 
ili the caille of pumbartou, under the lords 

and Liying^ne j atid ai^|a4oij;w.eri lenttd 
n> of iTrahce, acquaimUng him mth thcdilaftci^^ 
ly^' imd , implorlh^bis af^adec* The. regent 
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h«d alked {Mt-miffion (roteAor to tmt of b«» reioforead with 1 5,000 8c«t, thongU it 

peace, and the curl of Warwwfh WM appoioted to wait 


nvoffit 
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The i‘.nfr<‘ 
liih meet 
with fcvc- 
ni cliccha. 


Inr them at Berwick ^ but fibim #cre evn fettt oti tht 
part cf Scctbnde It was fiot lottgf thevtrore^ befo^ 
boAilitks were rseommenced by the EdgHIb. Lerd 
Gray led ha an«y into Scotilaha, fonifi«fd the town of 
Haddington^ took the caAles of Yefter and Balkeitht 
hid wa At tbt Me^fC) and the counties of EaA and Mid-> 
Ijothiana -On the other band, in June, i $4^1 Honfirar 
de DcfTti » Prench officer of great reputationi landed 
at Leith wSiUi dooo foldiersp and n formidable train of 
artillery. 

In the mean time the regent was tn difgrace on ac- 
moont of the difafter at Finkty; and the queen-dowager 
being difpofed to fiipcrfede his authority, attempted to 
impTovt this clfcumiUnce to her own advantage. As 
Ihe perceived that Iwr power and hitereft coUld heft be 
fnpported by France, fhe ‘ rcfolved to enter into the 
ftrt( 5 teft alliance wKh that kingdom*. It had bceii pro* 
pofed that the dauphin of France fhould marry t)ie 
queen uf Scotland ; and this propofi'tl now met vHth 
iTiany partizans, the hoflililies of the Englifh having 
loft a gnat immber of friends to the caufe of that 
count. y. It was refolvcd to fend the queen immediate* 
ly to Ffance, which would remove the caufe of the 
prrfent contentions, and her fuhfrquent marriage with 
the dauphin would in the fullcA manner confitm the 
JVieiuUhip betwixt the two nations. The French go- 
vci^rimcnt alfo entered deeply into the fcheme ; and in 
order to promote it made prefents of great value to 
many of the Scoitifh nobility. The regent himfelf was 
g.dned over by a prnlion of 12,000 livres, and the title 
of duke f f Chnttlhcraul'ti Monfieur de Villegagnon, 
who Lojumanded four galley 8 in the harbour of Leith, 
making a feint as if he intended to proceed inAantly to 
Fiance, tacked about to the north, and, failing round 
the idcr, received the queen at Dumbarton} whence he 
conveyed her to France, and delivered her to her 
uncles the princes of Lorraine, in the month of July 
1548. 

Thefe tranfaflions did not put an end to the military 
Operations. The ficgc of Haddington had been un- 
dertakcTi os foon as the French auxiliaries arrived, and 
was now oondufted with vigour. To reinforce the 
gsrrifon, 1500 horfc advanced from Berwick ; but an 
Unibufcadc being laid for them, they were intercepted, 
and almoA totally deftroyed. Another body of Eng- 
lifh troops, however, which amounted only to 300 per- 
fons, W'aa more fucccfKful, Eluding the vigilance of 
the ficors and the French, they were able to enter 
Haddington, and to fupply rlie bcliegcd with ammuni- 
tion and provifions. The Lord S'?ymonr, high admiral 
of England, made a defetnt upon Fife with 1200 
wen, and fomc pieces of artillery ; but was driven back 
ro his fliips with great flanghtcr by James Stuart, iia- 
iriral brother to the young queen, who oppofrd him at 
the head of the milftia of the county- A fccond dc- 
feent was made by hiut at Motitrofe ; but being equally 
unfnccefbful there, he was obliged to leave Scotland 
Without performing any imporunt or memorable a- 
chievement. 

Hariog colkfled an aitny of 17,^00 men, and ad<U 
ing to it 3000 German Proteftants, the proteilor 
it under the din^ion of the earl of 8hrrwA)»ry. ^ 
ott the approach of tlie Englifh, DtSr, tfaoti^h 


prudent to rcti*cat than to hazard a decifive battle* H« ' ~ 
roifed tbt fiege of Haddington, aad marched to Effid- 
btrrgb. The carl of Shre wfimry did not fdlow him to *j 04 
force an engagement* Jealouties had arifcn between the « 

Scots and the french- TIk infofcnce and vanity 
the latter, encouraged by their fuperior fkill in milii^ary y,cnck* 
arts, had offended the quick and impatient fpirit of the 
former. The frctfulncfs of the Scots was augmented 
by the calamities infeparable front war ; and after the 
coUveyanee of the young queen to France, the efficscU 
OUB and peculiar advantage conferred upon that king* 
dom by this tranfadion was fully uuderdiNd, and o]^ 

{ eared to them to be highly dtfgfacefiiFand impolitic^ 
n this Rate of their humour, Deflc found not ftt EdAo* 
burgh the reception he expe^td. The quartering of 
his foldkra produced difputca, which ended in an infur- 
refttort of the inhabitants. The French tired among 
the cltiacns. Several petfons of Aiftih^tion fell, and 
among thefe wew the provoft of Edinburgh and bis fon* 

The national difoontents and mquirtudes were driven, 
by this event, to the moft dangerous extremity ; and 
Deffe, who was a man of ability, thought of giving 
employment to his iroops, and of flattering the people 
by the fplendour of foinc martial exploit* jry 

The carl of Shrewfbiiry, after Tupplying Hadding- 
ton with troops, provifions, and military ftorcs, rtttred 
with his army into England* Its gnrrifpii, in the cn* jiligton. 
joymeot of fccurity, and unfofptcioUs of danger, might 
be furprifed and overpowered. Marching in the night, 

Deffe reached this important pcift,; and deftroying a 
fort of obfervation, prepared to ftorm the main gates, 
of the city, when ih* garrifon took the alarm. A 
French de'ferter pointing a doable cannon tothe thickcli 
ranks of the aflailants, the (hot was incredibly de- 
ftruAive, and threw them into confufion. In the 
height of their confternation*; a vigorous fally waa 
made by the befiegrd. Deffe renewed the affault in 
the morning, and was again difcomfiied. He now 
turned his arms againff Broughiy caftk- } and, though 
unable to reduce it, he yet recovered the neighbouring i>t,ich gre- 
towii of Dundee, which had fallen into the poffiiTtoii ntral 
of the enemy. Hume caftle was retaken by ftratagem. 

Deffe entered Jedburgh, and put its garrifon to the 
fword. Encouraged by this fuccefB he ravaged the 
Englifh borders in different incurfions, and obtained fc* 
vcral petty viftorics. Leith, which from a fmall village 
had grown into a town, was fortified by him ; and the 
ifland of Inchkellh, which is nearly oppofitc to that, 
harbour, being occupied by Engbfb troops, he undcr^ 
cook 10 expel them, and made them priloners after a 
bri/k encounter. 

His aAivity and vakiur could not, however, com- 
pofe the difcontents of the Scoitifli nation ; and the 
queen-dowager having written to Henry 11. to recal' 
him, he was fucceeded in his command by Monficurde 
Thermes, who was accompanied into Scotland by Moa» 
luc bifhop of Valence, a perfon highly e (teemed for his 
addrefs and ability. This ecclefiallic was dtfigncd to 
fupply the lofs of Caidinal Beaton, and to difeharge the 
office of lord high chancellor of Scotland. But the* 
jcaloufies of the nation increafing, and the queen-dow,* 

|ger herfclf fufpcdling his ambition and turbulence, he 
'"Gained not thiadignky, andfoon rciumcd to his own^ 
try. 
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De Thevmei brouj^ht with him from Fmce a rein** 
forerment of 1000 foot| sooo horfe, atid too men 
at arma. He ere£ied a furt at Abcrlady^ io diftrtfi 
the garrifon of Haddington, and to intercept ita fup- 
pUea of provifion. At Coldingham he deftruyed a 
ttoop of Spaniards in the Engliih p^. Fad-*cattle 
waa regained by furprife. D'tftrafiionlr in the Englifh 
oouit did not permit the protedior to uBl rigaroufly in 
the war. The carl of Warwick waa diverted from 


coQtumeliouB tnfulis of the clergy ; and ky his courage Scothnd. 
and patience at the ftake gave a lanC^ion to the opiiuonu 
he bad embraced. 

Other afis of atrocity and violence ft ained the adiri- Other in- 
niftration of the regent. In hiiiovvu palace« William 
Crichton, a man of family reputation, was affaOina-^*’'^ 
nated by the Lord Semple. No attempt wan made to 
punilh the murderer. Hi» daughter was tht concubioeticc. 
of the archbifbop of St Andrew's, and her tears and en* 


oiarching an army into Seotlatid. An infedious dif- treaties were more powerful than julticc. Jrihn Melvil, 
temper had broke out in ihe garrifon at Haddington t a prrlun refprdlable by hifl hinh and bis fortune, had 
and an apprehenfion prevailed, that it could not 'hold written to an Enghlh gmitleitum, recommending to bU 
out for any length of time againil the Scots. The earl care a friend w'bo at that time was a captive in Eng- 
of Rutlandt therefore, with a body of troops, entered land. This letter contained no improper information 
Ike town 1 and after fettiiig fire to it, conduced the in matters of ftate, and no fulpicion of any crime agaiitft 
garrifon and artillery to Berwick. The regent, in the Mclvtl could be inferred from it. Vet the regent brought 
pofTeffion of Haddington, waa folicitous to recover the him to trial upon a charge of high treafon i and, for 
other places which were yet in the power of the Etig' an a^ of humanity and Ivicndihip, he was condemned 
lilh. De Thermes laid fiege to Broiighty caftlc, and to lofe his head. The eftate of Meivil, forfeited to hia 
took it. He then kefieged Lawder ; and the garnfon family, was given to David the yoongeii fun of the re- 
Wras about to furrender at diferetion, when the news ar* gent. 

rived that a peace was conceded between France^ £ng< Ainidft the pleafures and amufements of the French Stlienietef 


land, and Scotland, court, the queen^dowager was nut inattentive to thc'^^' 

By thie treaty Hairy II. obtained the reftitution iL'hcnie ofambiriou which (he had proj .'dlcd. The earls 
of Boulogne and its dependencies, which had bctii of Huntley and Sutherland, Manfthal ;iixd Caftilis, with 
taken from him by the king of England, and fur the Lord Maxwdl, and other pet Tons of eminence who 
which he paid 400,000 crowns. No oppufition was had accompanied her to France, were gamed over to her 
to be gpven to the marriage of the queen of Scotland iiiterefts. Robert Carnegie of Kimiaird, Dcivid Puutcr 
with the dauphin : the fortreftoi of Lawder and Dou* bifhop of Rofs, and Gavin Hamilton commendator of 


ghta were to be reftored to the Scots, and the EnglilH 
509 vete to deftroy the callles of Roxburgh and Eyemouth. 
The queen- After theratincation of the article#, the queen-dowager 
doNVrtj^er 4fmbarkcd with Leon Stro«$ai for France, attended by 
F In-” d the nobilily. Having arrived there, (lie com- 

itlteii.cs*!- wo«ic»ttd to the king her delign of afTuming the go- 
gjinfl (he ^c^rnmciit of Scotland, and he promifed to aflilf her to 
iTgcnt the utmoil of his powef. Bin the jealoufy which pre- 
vailed between the Scots and French rendered the ac^ 
complifhmcntof this defign very difilcult. To remove 
the regent by an a^t of power might endanger the 
fclvcme altogether; but it might be pufiible to perfuade 
him to reiign his office voluntarily. For this purpofe 
intrigues were immediately commenced ; and indeed the 
regent himfclf contributed to promote their fclicmes by 
his violent perfcciuioii of the reformed. The peace w'as 
hardly proclaimed, when he provoked the public re- 
fentment by an a£lion of fanguinary infolence. Adam 
Jare luffcrV mun of fimple mauficrs, but of great xeal 

on account Reformaiioq, was acciifed rxf hertfy, and brought 

•r religion, to trial in the church of the Black Friars at Edinburgh. 

In the prefence of the regent, the earls of Angus, 
Hui.Lley, Cleneairn, and other perfons of diftindion 
and rank, he was charged with preaching without any 
uiithonty of Jaw, with baptizing one of his own chil- 
dren, and with denying the do^lrine of purgatory 5 
and it was ftrenuoufly objc^lcd to him, that he ac- 
couoted prayeie to the faints and the dead to be an ufe- 
lefs fuperilition, that he had pronounced the mafsiobe 
an idolatrous Icrvlcc, and that he han affirmed il'.ai the 


Kilwinning, being alfo at this time in that kingdom, 
and having the greateft weight with the regent, were 
treated with a moft punftiUoUs refpefi. Henry decla- 
red to them bis earned wiih that the queen-dowager 
might attain the government of Scothind. In cafe the 
regent fhoidd confent to this mcafurc, he expreffed a 
6rm intention that no detriment (hould happen to his 
confequence and affairs ; and he deHrcdthem to inforni 
him, that he had already confirmed his title of tlvle of 
ChaUlhtraultj had advanced his foil to be captain of the 
Scots gendarmes in Fmnce, and waa leady to tender 
other marks of favour to his family and relations. Up- 
on this bufincfs, and with this mefTagc, Mr Carnegie was 
defpatched to Scotland ; and a few days after, he was 
followed by the biffiop of Rofs, The bilUop being a 
man of eloquence and authority, obtained, though with 
great difficulty, a proinifc from the regent to rtiign his 
high office ; and for this fervicc he received, as a I'ccom- 
penfe, an abbey in Poitou. 

Tlie quecn-dow^ager, full of hopes, now prepared to She returns 
return to Scotland, and in her way ihiiher made nfe of^® Scot- 
a faft* condud obtained from Edward VI. by the kiug*^*^*^ 
of France. The Enghffi monarch, however, had not 
yet forgot the beautiful queen of Scotland ; and did 
not fail to urge his fuperiority of claim to her over the 
dauphin. The queen-dowager did not fcrioully enter 
upon the bufinefs ; only in general terms cumplaiucd o£ 
the hoililities commict^ by the Eaigliffi ; and two days 
after this converfation, (he proceeded tow'ardii Scotland^ 
where (he waa condu^Ied by the earl of Bothwel, Lord 


bread and wine in the facrameni of the altar, after the Hume, and fomc other noblemen, to Edinburgh, amidft 
words of the confecratioii, do not changj. their nature, the acclamations of the people. She had oot long been 
bfit continue to be l>read and wine. I'hcfc offences returned to the capital, when the bad ronduft of th® 
were efteemed too terrible to admit of any pardon.-— regent afforded her an opportunity of exerting her in- 
Xbe earl of Glencairu ahme protcfled againft his pu- flueiice and addrefs to the advant^ of her prqJciB- 
niffiment. The pious fuffci cr bore with rcfignatiou thc^^hc regent having propofed a judicial circuil through 

W: D a the 
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Scotbnd. the kingdonii under pretence of reprelBng crimes and 
— V— ^ difoiders, molcfted the people by plunder and rapine. 

•^^4 Great fincB were Icricd for offenceB pretended as well ae 
Lapwuy j j^nd the Proteftants in particular feemed to be the 
ice^Xtbo obje^B of bin difpleafure and Ccircnty. In his progrefs 
f^geat, be was accompanied by the queciMlowager ) and as (he 
affeded to behave in ti manner direAly oppoTitet the 
uiofl: diragreeaUe comparilonB were made between her 
and the regent. Tke bi(hop of Rbftt to whom he bad 
promifed to relign bis office* did nht fail to put him in 
mind of hia engagements s but he had now . 4 ]lered hii 
mind, and wifhed ftill to continue in power. His refo- 
lutian, howevcTt failed hiin on the firA intimation of a 
parliamentary inquiry into the er^drs of his adminiftra* 
He rdfgiw tion. An agreement with the queen-dowager then took 
bis office, place ; audit was ftipulated, chat he (hotdd fucceed 'to 
which i» the throne upon the death of the queen without iflue ; 
fiven ID ffaould enjoy the command of the gen- 

the queca- inquiry (hould be made into his expen* 

^ * diture of the royal treafurea ; that no inquiry into his 
government (hould take place ; and that he ihould en* 
joy in the moft ample manner hia duchy and hia pen- 
ikia. Thefe articlea were ratified at an aflembty of par^ 
liamcnt, and the queen-dowager was formally invefted 
with the regency. 

Mary of Lorraine, the new regent, though fhe had 
with great difficulty attained the fummit of her wifhea, 
fx6 feemtd to be much lefa verfant in the arts of govern- 
Shfr eerdminent thanrof intrigue. She was fcarcely fettled in her 
un- new office when (he rendered herielf unpopular in two 
popular. refpeda ; one was by her too great attachment to France* 
and the other by her perfecutkin of the reformed reli- 
gion. She waa entirely guided by the councils of her 
brothers the duke of Guife and the cardinal of Lor- 
raine; and paid by far too much attention to M. d’Oy- 
fel the French dm^flador, whom they recommended to 
her as an able and faithful mioifter. Several high of- 
fjccB wert filled with Frenchmen, which excited in the 
bigheft degree the refentment of the Scottilh nobility; 
and the commonalty were inftontly prejudiced againA 
her by the partiality fhe. (bowed to the Papifts. At 
firA, however, (he enafted many falutary laws ; and 
while (he made a progrefs^ hcrfelf through the fuuthem 
provinces of the kingdom to hold judiciary courts, 
(he endeavoured to introduce order and law into the 
weilern counties and ifles ; firft by the earl of Hunt- 
ley, and afterwards by the earls of Argyll and Athol, 
517 to whom the granted commifiione for this purpofc with 
Attempts effeclual powers. £n another imprOveiTKOt, which the 
in vain to queen-regent attempted by the advice of her French 
tftablifli a council, (he found herfelf oppofed by her own people. 
Irm propofed that the piifTcffions of every proprietor 

of land in the kingdom (hould be valued and entered in- 
to regiftars; and that a proportional payment (hould be 
made by each. The apphoation of thia fund was to 
maintain a regular and ilandiitg body of foldiera. Thia 
guard or army, it was urged, being atall times in readk- 
nefs to march againft an enemy, would pilntcA cffeflu- 
ally the frontiers ; and them .would .nodonger be any 
litceffity for the nobles U» be couUnuallyf io Motion on 


every rumour of hoftility or incurfion from Engliih in* Scothod^ 
vadera. No an, however, or argument, could recom* s— 
mend thefe meafurea, A perpetual tax and a (landing 
army were conceived to be the genuine chsradertiiica 
of dapotifm. All ranks of men cofifidered ihemfclves 
infuked and ^nfed s and *300 teaantaof the crown 
alTembling at ESinburgh, and., gmng way to tbrir in# 
dignatfon*;icat their temonUrancca to the quceD.^regent 
in fuch ftroiig and eapreflive langimgc, as induced her > 
to abandon the feheme. Yet ftill the attempt whkhfhe 
had made left aa imprei&on on the minda of the people.^ 

They {ufpe^d her to be a fecret enemy eo cbeit go* 
verninent and liberties ; and they were convinced that 
Henry IL was engaging her in refinement! add arti* 
fices, that be might reduce Scotland to be a province 
of France. 518 

While an alarm about their civil rtghta wae fpread-jobf^ Knon 
ing itfdf among the people* the Proteftauta wcrcrifing“*^‘‘“[‘ 
daily in, their fpirk and in their hopes; John Knox (r), 
whofe courage had been Confirmed bv tnisforiunea, and 
whofe talents bad improved by exercife, was at this time 
making a progrefs through Scotland. The charaderif- 
tic peculiarities of Popery were the favourite topics of 
hi! declamation and ceufure. Htt^t^eated the mafs, in 
particular, with the mofi fovereign contempt, reprefenc- 
tng it as a remnant of idolatry. Many of the nobility 
and gentry afforded him countenance and protedion. 

They invited him to preach at their houfes, and they 
partook with him in the ordinances of religion after the 
reformed method. Religioua fooietics and affemblics 
Were held publicly, in defiance of the PapiAs ; and ce- 
lebrated preachers were courted with aifiduityaud bribes 
to refidc and oificiate in particular diftrids and towns. 

The clergy cited him to appear before them at Edin- 
burgh, in the church of the Blackfriars. Ou the ap- 
pointed day he prefented himfelf, with a numerous at- 
tendance of gentlemen, who were determined to exert 
tbemfelves in his behalf. The prieftbood did not choofc 
to proceed in his profecution ; and Knox, encourn- < 

ged by this fymptom of their fear, took the refoluiioa 
to explain and inculcate his doctrines repeatedly and 
openly in the capital city of Scotland. In 1556, the 
earl of Glencairn allured the earl Marifchal to hear the 
exhortations of this celebrated preacher; and they were 
fo muchaffedled with his reafonings and rhetoric, iliatolfenrive 
they requelied him to addrefs the quecn-rcgenc up-l^^ti^r to 
on the fubjett of the reformation of religion. In com- q'»ccn- 
pliance with this reqiicA, he wrote a letter in very 
agreeable terms ; and the earl of Glencairn delivered it 
with his own hand, in the expedatton that fome advan- 
tage might in this manner be obtained for the reforTned. 

But the queen-regetrt was no lefs offended witli the 
frecdonvof the nobleman than the preacher; and, after 
perufing the paper, (he gave it to James Beaton anlw 
bi(hop ofGlafguw, with an exprelDjoii of difdain, ^Hcre, 
my lord, ts a pafquil.'' 

'AmidA thefe occupations, John Knox received an in-Ooc«, to 
vitation to take the charge of the EngliAi congregation.^^^'^^'^'V’^* 
at Geneva ; which he accepted. The clergy called up-?*'^ “ 
oiv him, in liis abfcnce, to appear before them, condemn- 

cd . 


(f) When he was fi-nt to France iffays Dr Stnart), with the cortfpisators againA Cardinal lieatuii, he WBi- 
lo the galleys ; but had obtasacd bk tiberly % the latter apff of the year 154^, » 
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gcoitaiid. fd him to death at a heretic, aad ordered him to be 
binned in effigy. 

5^2 The injurious treatment of John Knox did not in the 
Icaft obftrud the progrefs of the Keformation, Defer- 
mstion.^^ tbos mere made from Popery in every town and village; 

and even many members of the church,; both fecular 
and regv^Ur, were forward to embrace the new princi- 
pfet# and to atone for tbehr paft miftakes by the bitter* 
eft raillerica againft the corruptions -and the foH)r of the 
Rhmifli faith. The prtefts wtre treated in all places 
with, jidicuie and oonteiaptv The Images, eruciiiaes, 
and reUcs^ which ferved to roufe the decaying fervours 
of fuperllition, were ftolen Iron; the churches, and tram- 
pled under foot. ^ The biihopi implored theoffiftance of 
tbe 4iutef|-rcgent. Citations were given to the preach- 
ers to appear in their defence. They obeyed ; but 
hrith;facba formidable retinue, that it was with diffi- 
culty (ho was permitted to apologize for her conduft. 
James Chaltnersof Gaitgirth, preffiog forward from the 
crowd, addreSed himCelf to her : We vow to God, 

that the devices of the prelates (hall not be carried into 
execution. We are oppreiTed to maintain them in their 
idlenefs* They feck to undo and iniirder our preachers 
and U8 s and we are determined to fubmit no longer to 
this wicked nefs/’ Themultictide, applauding his fpeecb, 
put their hands to their daggers. 

A triifty meflenger was defpatched to Geneva, invit- 
ing John Knox to return to his own country. But in 
the infancy of their connexion, the Protellaiits being 
apprehenfive of one another, uncertain in their counl'cls, 
or being deferted by perfuns upon whom they lud re- 
lied, it appeared to them that they had adopted this 
meafure without a due preparation ; and, by oppufite 
defpatchea, Knox was requclUd to delay his journey for 
Tome time. 

To this zealous reformer their unflcndiners was a mat- 
ter of ferioue afflidiion ; and in the anfwer he tranfmit- 
ted to (heir letters, he rebuked them with feverity : hut 
amidd this corredion, he entreated them not to faint 
under their purpofes, from appreheniions of danger, 
which, he faid, was to feparate thernCclves from the fa- 
vour of God, and to provoke his vi n ifancr. To par- 
ticular pi-rfons be wrote oifaer addreiTes ; and to all of 
thim the greatefl attention was paid. In 1557, a for- 
^24 ni"il bond of agreement,, which obtained the appellation 
Till fi.il of thf Jiijl covtnanit was entered into, and all the more 
soveiiJiit. cminciu pcrCbnswho favoured the Reformation were in- 
vited to fabferibe it. The earls of Argyll, Glencairn, 
and Morton, with the Lord Lorn, and John ErHcincof 
Dun, led the way, hy giving it the fandion of their 
names. All the fiilrfcribers to this deed, renouncing 
the fuperlliiions- and idolatry of the church of Rome, 
promiftd to apply continually their whole power and 
we ill h, and evt n to give up their lives, to forward and 
eRahlrfh the word of God. They diftinpuifhed the re- 
formed, by calling them the Cunj^e^athn of Chrift; and 
by the oppjolu k^us title of the Congregaiton nf ^atan^ 
573 they ptculiarr/cd the favoiirtTB of Popery. 

John Knox After the leaders of the Ri formation, had fiibfcrtbed 

and k’alyi'i iirft covenant, tliey addrefTed litters to John Kr4ox, 

urging in the ftronged terms his rt turn to Scotland ; 

Lotuii . • their hopes of his aflillance might not be dif- 

appointed,^ ihry'fent an addri fw to John Calvin, the ce- 
leb^ted rd'jruier, b gging him to ji'iu his commarrds to 
their ciiticaties. The archbifl^op of St Andrew’s, who 


perceived the rifing ftorm, was in a difficult fituallon. Srotland. 
A powerful combination threatened ruin to tbe church ; v— 
and he had feparat<d himfelf from the politics of the 
queen-regent. The zeal of tbe Roman Catholics point- 
ed out ftrong' meafures to him ; and his diTpofitioii.* 
were pacific. Tbe clergy were oifended with his re- 
miffiiefs and negleA of duty. The reformers detefted 
his loofonefs of principles, and were (liocked with the 
dfflblute depravity of his life and conver Cation. He rc- 
folved to try the force of addrefs, and did not fuccerd. 

He then molved to be fevere, and was Rill more unfuo- 
cefsful. ^2 1 

The earl of Argyll was the mod powerful of the The arch- 
reformed leaden. To allure him from his party, thehiili<'p 
archbifhop of St Aadtew’s employed the agency of 
David Hamilton. But the kiudnefe he aflcfted, and 
tbe ipivrces he beftowrd, were no compliment to the un-(tucc the ‘ 
derftanding of this nobleman ; and his threats were re-caM of Ar- 
garded with fcorn. The reformers, ttiftcad of lofinggyU' 
their courage, felt a feutiment of exultation and tri- 
umph ; and the earl of Argyll happening to die about 
this time, he not only maintained the new dodrincs in 
hii laft moments, ^hut entreated his fon to feek for ho- 
nour in promoting the public preachiug of the gofpel 
of jefir* Cliriil, and in the utter ruin of fupcrltition/ 
and idolatry. 

It was determined by the archbifiinp and the prelatev, 
that this difappointmtiit (hould be fucceeded by furious 535 
pcrfrcutlon of the reformed. Waller Mill, a prieil, had Walter 
negleded to officiate at the altar;, and having been long 
under the fufpicion of herefy, was carried to St An- 
drew’s, committed to prifon, and accufed before thCrch ion. 
archbifhop and his fuffragan^. He was in an extreme 
old age ; and he had Rruggled all his life with poverty. 

He funk not^ however, under the hardnefs of his fate. 

To the articles of his accufatioii he replied with ilgnal 
rccollcdion and fortitude. The firmneis of his mind, 
in the emaciated Rate of liis body, excited admiration. 

The infults of his enemies, and ‘their contempt, ferved 
to difeover his foperiority over them. When the cler- 
gy declared him a heretic, no temporal judge oould be 
found to condemn him to the fire. He was refpited to 
another day ; and fo great fympathy prevailed for his 
misfortunes,, that it was neceffary to allure one of the 
archbilhop’s domeilics to fupply the place of the civil 
power, and to pronounce the fentence of condemnation. 

When brought to tlic ilake, the refolution of this fof- 
ferer did not forfakc him. Hr pr;iifed Gnd, that he 
had been called to feal up the truth with hisiife t and. 
he conjured the people, as they would efcape eternal 
death, not to be overcome by the errors and the arti- 
fices of monks and prieRs, abbots and bi/hops. 536 

The barbarity of ibis execution affeetrd the rcform-Thi ro- 
ers with incxpreflible horror. Siihfcriptions for 
tual defence were taken. The leaders of the Re forma- 
tion, diCpciTing their emiiranes> to every quarter, cncou-n^hu. 
raged the vehemence of the multuude. The cove- 
nant to eftabhfh a new form of religion extended far 
and wide- The ffiarp point of thr fword^ not the calm 
exertions of inquiry, was to decide the dif|tuoeB.of theo- 
logy. 

When the leaders of the Reformation were apprifed 
of the ardent zeal of the people, and ednfidefed the 
great number of fubferiptions which ^had been cplte^d 
in the diifereut counties of ike 
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delibcfite concerning the ftepa to be pai^fucdt It 
was rcloivedi accordingly! that a public and common 
fuppJication of the whole body of tlie Proceftaatifliould 
be prefented to the queen, regm r which, after com- 
plaining Ilf ihe ihJumB they had fiiiirA.*rrd, ftiould reqilh^ 
her to beftow opoo them her lypptirt aud affiftance, and 
urge her to pix^cxid in the work of a reformation* To 
explain their full meaning, a fchedulc* ©oiitaming par- 
ticular demands, w'aa at the lame time to be presented 
to her ferutiny. To Sir Jamei SandilUnda of Calder 
they committed the im|H>rtant Charge of flwir manifefto 
and atticlcp of reformation s and in appointing him to 
this commiffion, tlwy confultcd the rclpeft which was 
due both to the government and to thcmfclm. 
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character waa in tlie higheft eftimationt His fcrvices to 
hid country were numerous^ his integrity and honour 
were iuperior to aUTiifpicion i and hiaage ami expciv 
cnee gave him authority and rcrerenee* 

The petition or fupplication of the Prolcftanis waa 
caprefTed in ftrong but refpeftful terms. They toM 
tho qneen-regent, that though they had been provoked 
by great injuries, they had yet, during a long period, 
ahllained from affembling themfelves, and from making 
known to her their complaints. Baniftiment, confii'ca* 
tion of goods, and death in its moll cruel lhape, we*« 
evils with which the reformed had been alllidled i and 
they were ftill eapofed to thefe dreadful calamhiea* 
Comptlled by their fufferings, they prefumed to alk a 
remedy againft the tyranny of the prelates and the eftatc 
eccUfiadical. They had tifurped an unlimited domi- 
nation over the minds of men. Whatever they com- 
manded, though without any fan£lion from the word 
of God, mull be obeyed. Whatever they prohibited, 
tbougli from their own authority only, it waa necefla- 
ry to avoid. AH arguments and rcmonftrancea wei^ 
equally fruitlefs and vain. The Bre, the faggot, and 
the fw'ord, were the weapons with ^which the church 
enforced and vindicated her mandates. By thefe, of 
late years, many of their brethren had fallen ; and up- 
on lliis account th^ were troubled and wounded in 
their confcicncea. ror conceiving thcmfelves to be a 
part of that power which 'God had eflabliHitd in this 
kingdom, it was their duty to have defended them, or 
to have concurred with them in an open avowal of cheir 
common religiong They now lake the opportunity lo 
make this avowal. They break a filence which may 
be mirmterpreted into a juftiticatiori. of the cruelties of 
their enemies. And difdaining all farther diflimulation 
ill matters which concern the glory of God, their pre- 
fent happinefs, and their future falvvtion, they demand, 
that the original purity of tlw Chriftian religion IHall 
be redored, and that the government fhall be To im- 
proved, as to afford to them a fecurity in their per- 
fons, their opinions, and their property. 

With this petition or fuppIicBtion of the Proteftanta, 
Sir James Sandikncls, prefented their fchedule of de- 
mands, or the preliminary articles of the Reformation. 
They were in the fpirit of their lupplipafion, and of the 
following tenor : 

I. It fhall be lawful to the reformed to pettrfc the 
Scriptures in the vulgar tongtie ; and to employ alfo 
their native language tn prayer publicly and in private. 

II. It (hail be permitted to any perfon qpaliiied by 
knowledge^ to interpret and explain the difficult 
Ikgca in the Scriptures^ 
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HI. The clfdion of miniften fluiH take place oeenad* ftrefbnd. 
ing to the rulei of the primitive church} and thofis who ' 
cleA OmU inquire diligently into the lives and doArinea 
wf tbe peidbui whom they admit to the clerical office. 

IV* The holy faeramcitt of bajnifm diaUbe celebrat- 
ed in the vulgar toogue, that ita inftttutiott aod nature 
^ay be the more generally woderftood. 

V. The bofy facrament of the Lord's fiipprv IhtU 
lUcewife be adiuinlftered ki the vtilgar tongue } and in 
this comminhin, ns well ns an the ceremonial of bap- 
tifm, a hcGommg refpeA fltaU be ]>aid to the plain in- 
Aivution of Chrift Jefus. 

VI. The wicked and licemtoui li«ce of the bifhopa 
and eAate ecclefiafticai IhaB be refoirmed ; and if they 
•dtfeharge not the dotiea of true and faithful paAors, 
they Ih^ be compelled to dcfift from their mioiftry and 
ftMiAions. 

The queen-regent now found it neceflary to Sutter Prote^ 
the Protetiants, She affitred them by Sir James flst- 

dilaoda, iheir orator or commiffbiter, that every ^king 
they could legally .deSre fbouid be granted to them ; rcr«iu.^' 
and that, in uie mean titoei they might, without mo- 
leSation, employ the vnigar tongue in their prayers and 
religious extreifes. But, upon the pretence that no 
encouragement might be given to tumults and riot, (he 
requefted that thty would hold no public tflemblics in 
Edinburgh or Leith. The Congregation, for this name 
was now alTiimed by the PtotiftaiitS, were tranfpoi ttd 
with thefe tender proofs of her regard | and while they 
fought CO advance (lill higher in her eftoem by tlu* in- 
ofieufive qoietnefs of thetr carriage, they were encou- 
raged in the undertaking they had begun, and anxious 
to accomplifh the work of the Reformation. 

Nor to the clergy, who at this time were holding a 
provincial council at Edinburgh, did the Congreghtion 
fcruple Co communicate the articles of the imciidcd re- 
formation, The clergy received their demands with a 
dorm of rage, which died away in an innocent debility. 

Upon recovering from their paffions, they offered to iTioV ofTev 
fubmit the controverfy between them and the reformed to dHpute 
to a public dirputstion. The Congregation did not di<e 
refufe tins mode of trial } and defired, as their only 
conditions, that the Scriptures might be conlidered 
the ffandards of orthodoxy and truth, and that thofe 
eif their brethren who were in exile and under pt‘Tfccii- 
tion might be permitted to affift them. Thefe rrquelb, 
though rcafonable in a high degree, were not cumplied 
with ; and the dhurch would ajTow no ride of right but 
the canon law and its own councils. Terms ol recon- 
ciliation were then offered on the part of the eflate cc- 
cleiiadical. It held out to the Proteftants the liberty 
of praying and adminiftering the facramenta iu the vul- 
gar tongue, if they would pay rcvt-rence to the mafa, 
acknowTedge purgatory, invoke the faints, and admit 
of petitions for the dead. To conditions fo ineflefhiol 
and abfurd the Congregation did not deign to return 
any anfwer. 

The meeting of the parliament approached. The 
parties in contention were agitated with anxiitics, up-, 
prelicnlinns, and hopes. AnexpcAation of a firm and 
open afiiflance from the queen-regent gave courage to 
the reformed; and, from the parliamentary influence of 
their friends in the greater and the leffer baronage, they 
expecled the moft important fervices. They drew up 
With eagapnt^s the articles which they wiflied to be 

paffed 
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ScDduuti ^(Ted into t I«w { and as tbe fprit and fenfe of their 
tranfa^ions are to l>c fathered in tlic cotnpleitfft man- 
53< iicr from tl^ papers, which were framed by th«mfe1vrs» 
proper to attend to them with a punAdioua cJliid):- 
cleTto tile 'Their petitions were few and eaplictU 

queen re- I* Thtf couU not* in confequence of principles which 
gent. they had embraced from a canvi6liou of their truth* par* 
tic.ipate in the Ktnniih religion. It was therefore their 
defircf that all the of parliaincati giving authority 
to the church to proceed againft them iu heretics* (liould 
he abrogated or* leally that their power ihould be 
fufpended till the difputes which had afifta were deter- 
mined and brought to a concluhon. 

11* They did not meaft that all men H^ould be at U- 
, bertyio picafeCs wbai religion they plcafed, withoiu 
the controul of ^ithority. They coofented that all tranf- 
greflfgrs in matters of faith ihoulJ be carried l>efore the 
temporal judge. But it was their wiAi that the clergy 
Aiould have only the power to accufe.^ and tliey thought 
it conformable to juflicc* that a copy of the criminal 
charge thoold be lodgrd with the party upon trial* and 
that a competent time Aiould be aQowed hipi to defend 
Limfclf, 

III. They infifted* that every defence confident wdth 
law (hould be permitted to the party accufed ; and that 
obje^ions to witnefles* founded in truth and reafon* 
rnould operate to bis favour* 

IV. Thty de fired iliot the party accufed (liould have 
pennilliou to interpret and eaphiin his own optnions ; 
and that hU declaration fhooJd carry a gre atcr evidence 
tlinn the depobtion of any widlers : as noperfun ought 
tu be puiiifhed for religion^ who is not ob&inate iu a 
wicked or damnable tenet. 

V. Ill fiuei they urged, that no ProteAant fliould he 
condemned for herefy* without being couvified* hy the 
word uf God* of the want of that faith which is necef- 
fary tu faliulion, 

The CongregaiKHi prefented thefe ailicles to the 
quctn-regent* txpeftiog that Aic would not only pro- 
pofe them to the three eAates aircmbled in parliannent, 
but employ all her influence to recommend them. 
But finding thcmfclves difappointtd, they began to fii- 
fpc6l her fmccriiy ; and ilury were fenfiblc lliul their pe- 
titions* though they fliould be carried in parltHmeiit* 
could not pafs into a law without her coufent. l^hey 
therefore abfta'med from prcfentiiig them* butasiheir 
roiiipUintti and defircsW'ere foil) known in parliament* 
they orde red a folemn decUraiion to be read there in 
5^1 their behalfi and demanded that it fhould be Infrrted in 
Protifl a- the recoids of tlie nation. In this declaration^ aftcrex- 
giinlt J’cr preflhig their regret for having been JJappointed in 
jinimd- fchcnie of rerorniation* they protefled* that no 

blame flhould'bc imputed to them for continuing in their 
religion, which they believed to be founded in the woid 
of Gad ; that no danger uf life* and no political pains* 
(hoiild he incurred by them, for difregarding ftamus 
which fiipport idolatry, and for violating rites wdiich 
are of human invention ; and tlist* if infu'^re^ious and 
ttimulis (lioiild difturb the realm* from the divcrfity r»f re- 
ligious opinions* and if ahufes fhould he rorred^ed hy 
violence, vill the guilt* difotder*and inconvenience thence 
•arifing, inflead 6f being applied to them, (honld be afgri* 
bed Lo thofe folely who had refufed a timely redrefs 
wrongs* and .who had defpifed petitions prefented with 
fhe humility of iaijthful fubjcAs,,aiid for l|^ g^urpojics of 
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eftablifhing the command meflts of God, and amoftjuft SectUnd., 
and faUitary reformation. * 

The ihiHre eUates received this formidable proteft 
with actentiun and refpe£i ; but the iutentioo of infer!- 
ing It in the aational records was abandoned by the 
Congregation* upon a formal projnife from the queen- 
regent, that all the mailers iu controverfy fliould (peed- 
tty be brought by her lo a fortunate ifTue. 

While the Proteftantfl were thus making the mod vi- 
gorous exertions in behalf of their fpiritual liberties* the 
queen -regent* iu order to eftablifh herfclf the more ef- 
le/SIually, ufed every effort to promote the marriage of 
her daughter with the daophio of France. In 1557, 
coromifCouers were appoiuted to ucgoiiatf this niar- 
liagc; but while thefe negotiatians were going on* the S 33 
court of France a&ed in the moft perfidious manner. 

At the age of 15, after fulcmnly ratifying the indepcn-jJ"^“ji^j 
dency of Scotland, and the fucccflion of the crown in France, 
the houfc of Hamilton, Qiieen Mary was influenced by 
the king and her uncles th^ pnnees of X.orraiue to figu 
privately three extraordinary deeds or inilrumcuts. By 
the firfl file conveyed the kiagdnm of Scotland to the 
king of France and his heirh, in the default of children 
of her own body. By the fccond fhe afligned him, if 
flic fhould die without children, the pofleflion of Scot- 
land, till he fhould receive a million of 'pieces of gold* 
or be anfply recompcnftd for the fums expended by 
him iu the education of the queen of Scotland in 
France. By the third flie confirmed both ihtfc grants 
in an exprefs declaration* that they contained the pure 
and genuine feDtiments of her mind ; and that nny pa- 
pers wdiich Blight be obtained* either btforc or after 
her mariiage* by means of the Scottilh parhame/it, 514, 
fhould be invalid, and of no force nor efficacy. On the 
24111 of April* the nuptials were celebrated ; and 
dauphin* Fiaiicis, wai allowed to afTume the title of 
of Scotland. The French court demanded for him thej],* 
crown and other enflgns of royalty belonging to Scot-rhinof 
land ; but the conmiiffioners had no power to comply Fraocc. 
with their reqncfl. It was then deflred, that when 
they leturncd lion^e, they ihuuld ufe all their influence 
tu procure the crown- matrimonial of Scotland for the 
dauphin. I'his alfo was rcFufcd ; the court of France 
was difgnfled ; and four of the commiffimers dird, it 
M^as fiippofvd of poifon, given them by the pnnccs of 
I^orraine. This fubjedt, however, was prefled, on the 
return of the furviving cdmmiflioiicrs, by the king of 
France him ft If, the queen of Scotland, ai^d ihe qvicen- 
rcgenl. The Proteflants alfo joined their intertft, ho- 
ping hy that means to gain over the queen and queen- tjir 
regent to their party ; la tliat an aft of parliament oluaini 

at length pafTed, by which the crown-matrimonial 
given to the dauphin duriirg the time of his 
with Queen Mary ; but without *r»y prejudice to the li- under cer- 
bertieb of the kingdom, to the heirs of her body* or totdin reftric*- 
the order of fneceffion. With fo many reflraints, iitiutiB. 

IS difficult to fee the advantages which could accrue 
from this gift fo earnefliy fought after; and it ts very 
probable, that the nforpations of France in confeqtience 
of it,yvtould have been produ^ive of many ^flqrbances ; 
but thefe were prevented by the death Francis in 
December 1560, 

But before this event took place^ SttMiHiid was, by. 
the iiitrigucs of France, involved iq coafufioti on ano- 
ther account.. After the death <£|^ry qtt«tQ of £ng-- 
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claiwB the claim was fupportea by tbe bing of Fmi|C<^ wfiapec- 
erpwA 4 w}f4 io«fl(uj||e the 

ingjibi^ Ut&. rf qifVn 
v . that ai^ 

^v>tb t^oty «pd 4^l9iid,: and empfoyed. as 

yar" pr^n|^aj,^r w pUte ond^formtore of jMeiywaad 
which lays tlig dj^ftaiu" Tbua laid fouitdaiioa of an ir- 
til^i/or^^' Sliaebcth ood Mary; 
ciuarreh tp .iWsa 10 mcaforc/ 9Xt we tp afcribc thc in* 

with Elizas ^cteraay Miich the former f^rfeeuted the uohap- 
bcilL py <|ucc» of Scotfaiid, at every time (he hdd it fo Wer 
pprer/./,-. . 

, .But ,^bilc tlray itnfNrudeaitly excited a quarrel with 
Ragland* they yet more imprudently quarrelled aUo 
wah Alt. majority of the people of Sc<Jtiand« As £U- 
aabetb profefled the ProteJiant religioa» it was eafdy 
fjrcfoeo, that the Congregation, or body of the reform* 
,edin Scotland, would never, coai'ent to ad againft her 
in favour of a Popifo power ; and as they could not 
)be. gained, it was refolved tp deltroy them at once, 
by putting to death all their leaders* The queen-re* 
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.Ihhcnie to 
deUroy all 

!!r the 1'nV gent, gave’^intiraatiop of berdeiign to re-eftabliih Pope- 
uftant par- ty, oy proclaiming a folemn obremnee of Eafter, re- 
r y ill Scut- vCcivIng' the facrament according to the Rorniiheommu- 
^nioo, herfclf, and commanding her houfthold to re- 
,cdve it in the fame manner. She next eapreffed her- 
felf in a contemptuous manner agaioft the reformed, af- 
iirmed tliatt^ey had inCulted the royal dignity, and de- 
clared her in^tion of reftoting it to its ancient luftre. 
Thtvprej^hcrs of the. Congregation were next cited to 
appear at Stirling, to anfvver the charges which might 
be brought agaioft them. Alexander earl of Glen- 
cairn, and Sir Hugh Campbell ^of Loudon, were depu- 
ted to admonifh her not to perfecute the preachers, sin- 
KTs they had been obnoxious by circulaiing erroneous 
doctrines, or, difturhing the peace of govenunent. The 

r ;en-regcQt in a paffion told them, that the preachers 
uid all be b.anifhed Scotland^ though their doctrines 
were as found as thufe of St PauL The deputies ur^ 
ge<f her former kind behaviour and promifes ; but the 
queen-rcgcjit anfwercd, that •* the promifes of princes 
ought not to be exacted with rigour, and that they 
were binding only when fubfcrvicat to tihetr oonvenien- 
cy and pleafure/' To this they replied, that in fucha 
cafe tVy could not look upon her as their fovereign, and 
muft renounce their allegiance as fubjeds. 

. Soon after this tranfa&iop, the queen-regent reoei- 
’ft- Reformation was eftabliftied in 

* *' Perth* Lord kuthven-.the provoft of the city was 
fummoned to fnfwer for thisjnnqvathm; but his reply 
was, that be bad no dominion over the minds and eon* 
fdeneca of men,.;; > The proyoft of .PuiHleei being or- 
dered to ajp|>refcrnd xn,,e,]iunjent. prr^ named 
Mftfruent lent hud ip^gefu^o 
might provide bm Safety* . Tfie procUmatioii for 
obferving Eafttr was, 4Yery where defpifod and negfeA- 
ed«..hnd people ei^LiiLiix^ againit the mafa at an idoL 
Nevv^ citations, in the q^an time, Imd becn jgiwen io 
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I'bey bc- 


for; ^beprcaclws to'appi-^r They obeped theli 


foouid be ftoppid* lw^«awfoqiieqa«*of iM midti- 
tnde difmiftd 1 yet^ ^hatl the ddf ewfie isft %hkh the 
pmicheri ftmuMhaae ^ppaaseds the qudmi-Mif^s mA 
luipamlldcid folly as well «a tmieheiy^rwadM^am^ 
be. deolaved tmiiortB and praokiwii^it oiWt^ 

.ihem aayftibfifiaiica* •' 

< Mr il^sAuiier ^a^Mtraaed by ti&k; fkani^ eodddAt 
hifteued to 

duA# and uqpd them to piiiOeed lo^l^ W txtitnn- $4^ . 

ties. At this oriaicai j^rlod alfo Johb Soox'irtnrsied John Knox 
.from Qenevai and joined 'ths Coiigregntiod at IPetth. 

The gmal provocattenS' Which dbc Proceftants h^ 
ready received, joined la the nnpetuoiis f»aflons of the 
multftudcp were nowwrodlaAiyc of the greateft difor- 
ders, ' linagei were denreyed# monaftakefndled dowh^ 
and their wealth cither fofoed by.tbe ihbh of givAt to 
the poor. The example of Perth wm followed by 
Cupar in Fife i and ftmtlnr {nfnrreAioiis being apptv- 
heiided in other' places, the queen-regent drtemiiied to 
puniih the inhabitants pf Perth in the moil exemplary 
manner. With this view foe ooUeAed an army : but 
being oppofed with a formidable power by the Prote- 
ftaiits, foe thought proper to conclude an a^eement. 543 
The Proteftants, however, dreaded her infinceriiy ; and Second 
therefore entered into a new covenant to ftand by andfo^*^''“*‘*' 
defend one another* Their fears were not vain. 
quern-regent violated the treaty Amoft as fbon as made, queen-rc- 
and began to treat the Proteftants with feverity. The 
carl of Argyll, and the prior of St Andrew^s, who 
about this time began to take the title of Lord garnet 
Siuart, now openly beaded the ProteAant party, and 
prepared to coiled their whole ftrength. The quecii- 
regent oppofed them with what forces foe bad, and 
which indeed chiefly confiftedof her French aiixiliarxes ; 
but, being again afraid of coming to an engagement, 
foe confented to a truce until commiffioners iliould be 
fent to treat with the lords of an eifo£liial peace. No 
commiflioiicTB, however, were fent pn her part; and 
the nobles, provoked at fooh complicated and unceaf- 
ing treachery, refolved to piifo matters to the utmoft 
extremity^ The firft exploit of the reformed was the Penh uk« 
taking of the town of Perth, where the queen-regent by the 
had placed a French gartjfon. The Oiuliitude^ elated 
with this achievement, deilroyed the palace and abbty 
of Scone, in fpite of all the e^eavours of their leaders, 
even of John Knox himfelf, tofayc them. The queen- 
regent, appreheofivethat the Congregation would com- 
mit farther ravages to the fouthward, refolved to throw 
a garrifon into Stirling ; but the earl of Argyll and 
Lord James Stuart were too quick for her, and arri- 
ved there the very day after the demolition of the ab- 
bey and palace of Scotie. The people, incapable of 
rciilraint, and provoked''beyo 9 d''meafore bythtperildf- 
004 behaviour of thC Cathdtfo party, dempllfocd aH 
the monafteries iwdk neigklMurhoqd,^ ^gether with 
tlm fine abbey of CaiiAitifoeimetfa, iWbdfo liutbe umth 545 
bank of the Forik, From Stirling' they went tor lin- The que^f 
Uthgow, where they committed their wfual fovages; 
ter whi^f thdy advancedfto Edinburgh. and the ^ 
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S^Atlthd. adSiined to ttwfnfH'm the nilmg^ power of 

kingdooia eppoInCcd preitcliera in ell the ehorclieft, 
and cW mint* vrith all the inftrumentt of corn- 
ing* The ifoeen regeat^ unable to difpute the matter 
in the fidd, pubKfted a manireflot in wtnch (he fet 
forth their fedltitiiiv beharioun commanding them to 
kare Bdinborgh witbin fia bourti and enjoining her 
fuh^e^.to avoid thdr fbcirty under the pain of trca- 

^ fom The Congregation having already loft Ibmewhat 

^eir popn-of thttr popularity by their videtit proceediiigat were 
wrty,nfld now incapabk of copiiie vrith govcmnicnt An they 
* " bad not eAabliftied themfekea in any regular body^ or 

S ratified a fiuul for their fupport, they felt their 
fcngth decay, and muhttndea of them returned to 
' VlTllf%bitationt. Thofe who rettiained found them* 
felvea obliged to rindicate their conduA ; and> in an 
addreft to the regent, to difclatm all rrcafonabk inten- 
tiona . Negotiations again took place, which ended at 
ufua^; the queemtegent, who had taken thia oppeirtu* 
nity of cotleAing her forces, marched againft the Con- 
gregation on the ajd of July 15^9. The Protettarita 
now found themfekes incapable of making head agairtft 
their enemies; and thertfore entered into a negotiation, 
by which all differences were for the prefent accommo- 
dated. The terms of this treaty were, that the town 
of Edinburgh fhould be open to the queen-dowager 
and Her attendants ; that the palace of Holyroodhoufe 
and the mint (hould be delivered up to her ; that tlie 
Proteftants fhould be fiibjc6f to the laws, and ahftain 
from molcfting the Roman Catholics in the cxercife of 
their religion. On the queen^a part, it was agreed, that 
the Proteftants fhould have the free excrcifc of their 
religion, and that no foreign troops fhould enter the 
city of Edinbmgh. 

Notwithftanding this treaty, however, the reformed 
had no confidence in the queen’s ftneertty. Having 
heard of the death of Henry fl. of France, and the 
acceflion of Francis IL and Mary to that kingdom, 
they feem to have apprehended more danger than ever. 
They now entered into a third covenant; in which they 
engaged thcmfelvcs to refufe attendance to the queen- 
dowager^ in cafe of any mrffage or letter; and that im- 
mediately on the receipt of any notice from her to any of 
their number, it fhould be communicated without re- 
ferve, and be made a common fubjeft of ferutiny and 
delibera^on. It was not long before they had occafion 
Thr treaty for all their conftanty and ftrength- The queen-regent 
hrokrn by repented of 4 the favourable terms fhe had granted the 
ihr queen- reformed.; and being denied the favour which fhe re- 
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c«B» He returned a cool and detiberate anfvr^, apoto* 
gisdtig for the Proteftants, and Wndkaimg them from 
the charge of rebellion ; but at tlw fame time intima- 
tkig his full refoluriem of continuing to head the reform- 
ed as he bad already done. 

The ktfers of Francis and Mary were foort Followed French au« 
by 1000 French foldiers, with money and military 
ftores ; and the commander was immediately dcfp»tched 
Bgaia to Frantic, to folicit the afTiftance of as manyu^jj^^^ 
more foldiers, with four Ihips of war, and too men- 
Bt-arms« But before he could fet out. La DrofTe, ano- 
ther French commander, arrived with 2000 infantry ; 
and that the Congregation might be defeated not only 
by arms but in diiputation, the fame Ihip brought three 
doflors of the Sorbnnne, to fhow the pernicious ten* 
dency of the new dodlrinea* Thus matters were pufh- 
ed on beyond all hopes of reconciliation. The nation 
wan untverfaliy alarmed on account of the introdu^ion 
of French troops, to which they faw no end. The 
queen-regent attempted to quiet the minds of the pub- 
lic by a proclamation ; but tlieir feara increafed the 
more. The Conuregatinn affcmbled at Stirling, where 
they were joined by the earl of Arraa, and fooii after 
by his father the duke of Chatelheraiilt. They next 
^ deliberated on the meafures to be followed with the 
queen-regent: and thercfult of their cunfultations was, 
that an expoftulatory letter fhould be addrcfTed to her. 

This was accordingly done ; but Us the queen behaved 
with her ufual duplicity, the nobles called the people 
to arms. . Mutual manifeftos were now publftied ; and 
both parties prepared to decide the conteft by the 
fword. Tlie Congregation having feiaed Brough ty 
cattle, marched from thence to Edinburgh. ThcTj^/^^y^ 
queen-rrgent retired to L^h, which Ihe had fortified fend their 
and filled with French troops. Thither the nobles feotUft meffage 
their latt melfage to her, charging her ivich a defign^^^he 
to overthrow the civil liberties of the kingdom. Tlicy ‘I"””" 
rrquetted her to command her Frenchmen and rncrce-*^*^*^^' 
ftarieg to depart from Leith, and to make that place 
open and patent, nut only to the inhabitants who had 
been difpe^effed of their houfes, but to all the inhabi- 
tants of Scotland. They declared, that her denial of 
this requeft fhould be confidered by them as a proof of 
her intention to reduce the kingdom to flavery ; in 
which cafe, they were determined to employ their ut- 
moft power to preferve its independency. Two day l an 
after this meflage, the queen-regent fent to them thcunfavour- 
Lord Lyon, whom fhe enjoined to tell them, that fhe able sn- 
confidercd their demand not only as prefumptuous, 
as an encroachment on the royal authority ; that it 
was an indignity to her to be di£^atcd to by fubjc^ls ; 
that Frenchmen were not to be treated as foreigners, 
being entitled to the fame privileges with Scotfmen ; 
and that flic would neither difeand her troops, nor 
command the town of Ltiith to be made open and pa- 
tent* The liOrd Lyon then, in the name of the queen- 
regent, commanded the lords of the Congregation to 
depart from Edinburgh, and difperfe themfeWea, under 
the pain of high treafon. The Proteftauts, irritated They de- 
by this anfwer, after fome deliberation degraded the^adeher 

* ' .From her 


quefted of faying mafs in the high-church of Edinburgh 
me ordered them to be everywhere ditturbed in the ex- 
of their religion. 

In this imprudent tneafure, the queen-regent was 
confirmed by letters which now came from Francis ?.nd 
Mary, promifing a powerful army to fuppcMt her inte- 
refts* The envoy who brought tbefe defpatches alfo 
carried letters to the lord James Stuart, now the prin* 
cipal leader of the Prote^antl, andnaturil brother to the 
queen. The letters were filled with reproaches and mt^ 
naces, miaed with entreaties; and along with them the , 

envoy deliimred a verbal mefhge, that the king h» ma- quecn-regent ; and to thispurpofe the Debility, katrms,^ 

Her was irefolved rather to expend all the treaCktes of and burgelfes, all agreed in fubferibinff an cdi6, which 
France thafi mat to be revenged on the rebenions nobleaia 4vas fent to the principal cities in Scamnd; ivA publifh- * 

who. had ^fturbed the peace of Scotland. The bra ed in them. 

Jaiifes Stoait was not to be ff%bt^ed by thefe tnena* The next flep taken hy the Gcmgtegatkni was to 
Vot. XVII. Part 1. E fummon 
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dqnjg:fegrii 9 p‘ . di&ljaSfurc ^ the 

c^mpp, W'p 4. ^ ^ppipjiU^ Vsnxl the 

J55 Wd^fati- 

Diviflons gable ,*** 7 * 4 *?. /p*^«a4 

'd#f cbagriAfw4ff^t*afa6ii&«4i« anir 

Sicnif manty, and tfrrqr« caipe to prevail tp a gfxat .degttx. 

'pia of C^^atclheyatilt , difeouraged many by hia 

example., J[>efe£lionifQfn,the iProteftaota added nretigth 
' to the queeiMiowagcr. Tbc moft fepret deBbcntioiis 
qf the eopfcderaied lorda were rcvc^d to >her. The 

foolery were, claporoufl.fpe. pay j and i^t' waa very diffir 
cult to procure money to fatisfy their ciaims^ At- 
tempts to footh and appeafe tbemi difcovering their 
coniequence, engendered mutinies. They put to death 
a dbmeftic of the earl of Argyll, who endeavoured to 
compofe them to order : they infultcd fever al perfons 
of rank who difeovered a folic itude to pacify them i and 
they ev(;h ventured to, declare, thatj for a proper rc* 
ward, they were ready to fupprefa the Reformatio n^ and 
ip re-cftablifh the mafa. 

They fall . It wa« abfqlotely neceflary to give fatisfaAion to 
jjito diftrefsthe Proteftant foldiers. The lords and gentlemen pf 
and treat Congregation coIlcAed a confiderablc fum among 
^|J^^J®"thein,; but it was not equal to the prefent exigency. 

The avartpe of many taught them to withhold what 
they could idfordy and the |;>ovcrty of others did not 

S rmit them, to iadulge their generofuy. It was re- 
[ved« that each nobleniap (hoyld ^rrender his &lver 
plate to b,e ftruch into money. By the addrefst how- 
ever, of the quecn^Qwager, the cmicers of the ipiat 
were bribed to conceal, or tp convey to a dilUnce, the 
ftamps.and iniiruments of coinage. A gloomy defpair 
gave idifquiet to the Congregatiuo, and threatened their 
auin. (Wen Elizabeth, with whofe minifters the cop- 
fcderatcQ lords maintained a corrcfpondencc at thia 
time, bad frequently procnifed them her affiftance ; but 
they, could not now, wait the event of a deputation, to 
the court of ^igland. In an extremity fo prefltng, 
they therefore applied for a fiim of money to Sr 
Ralph Sadler and Sir James Croft, the governors of 
Berwick ; and Cockbutp of .Ormifton, who was in- 
irpftep, vrith Uiia ooipmiilionttdbuiiue^ from them an aid 
(^4000 crowns. Traitor, however, in the councila 
of the Congregatidn^ having ijifpnpied if^ queen-dow* 
ag<^r of hia errand and expedition^ the ear] of Botfawe], 
by her orders intercepted him upon bis return, dis- 
comfited his retinpe, aiid made a pnae qf the EngliCh 
fubfidy.; \ 

' To.Voidc the &int the ^rty^ attach w^s pro- 
jea^cd Hppo,^^, gsd; ^ pM:? 5 i| 
j)Unted.ag^ft It. 
iMdc, 5 l« 

the troopi Qr\neCQP|^cifji^ poirei|e 4 .|l^fi!n<*^ctf 

t^i^xwnon, wid^iw H 
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earapjpe. 

difficult. ^^A'p qbftifpite refiilaiite^^s ^de. 
tne dbjc£t of the, iFrepch to clit off ^ ^ 

Congregation from Ed^nburglt, and by thrfe oiehha tp* 
divide the (irength of that (tsttion. T^e earl of Ar- 
ran and the lord James Stuart had bccafidp for all their 
addreis and courage. Tjiough, th^ were able,'*lri'r^ . r"" ' 
ever, to jcffcA thmr efcape,, their tpta.w^s confiderabt^, 
and the yl^Kory was pianifeftly on the ^de of ^ei^ ad- 
verfarits.’' ^ . ,v , . '* '' 560 

About this time Winiapa M^itlaild, of,!f^Ctbingeb^^ 
fecretary 10 the queen^dowager, withdrew ficretly from 
Leith, and joined himfelf to the confederated nobles. * 

He had been difgoftcd with the jealouficB of the French reVohsTo 
counicilors, and was expofed to danger from having the rrote> 
embraced the do&rines of the reformed Hia reception (Isnti/ 
was cordial, and correrpondod to the opinion enter- 
tained of his wifdom and experience. He was flchled 
in buGnefs, adorned with literature, ^d accuflbmed 
to Fcfledlion. But as yet it was not known, that hit 
want of integrity was in proportion to the great nefs of 
his talents. 

The acccilion of this ftatefman to their party could 
not confole the lords of the Cpngr^atJon for the un» 
promifing afpe£l: of their . affairs* The, two difeomfi- 
lures they had received funk diceply into tlie minds of 
their followers. Thofe who pf^djcutei, retired 

privately from a caufe which they accounted to be de- 
fperate ; aiid the timorous fled vekbprecipitation. The 
wailings and dillrull of the brethren were melancholy 
and infedtiguB ; and by. exciting the, ridicule and fcorii- 
of the partifans of the queen-dowager, were augment- 
ed the more. A dillrefa not to be cbinforted feein- 561 
cd.tcx have invaded the Proteftants; and the aflbeiated They retire 
nobles confcnced to abandon capital. A, little after h-om Kdin- 
midnight, they retired from Rdinbargb ; and fo great ** 
was the panic which prevailed, that they marched tp 
Stirling without any liop or intecmiUton. 

John Knox, who had accompanied the Congregation John Knox 
tp. Stirling, anxious, to recover their unanimity and eucouragee 


courage, addrelTed them from the pulpit- He repr^i^- them.^ 
fenteid their midfortunes as the c»n(^peppei of inqr 
fins ; and entreating them to remember the goodhefs 
pf their caufe, affured them in the end'of jciy, honour, 
and victory. His popular eloqiienct porrcfppnding^ to 
all thtir warmeft wi^s, fatisfafiipn che^v 

fulptfs. They paffedfrom ddpair tp nope. A 
pff/wiq bid,, in wh^k the coni^ ^ • 

'mineo tq folicit, ky a tprmai’eii]' 

vib ,Tcrc chpicn to neg " " ^ 
iidoi and they fi^ved 

' -L. ■' A i ^ ' ' 
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ttic itafcr, ‘tfctertiiinrf W'BlIrft'‘thc ‘reforkitri ’i flonhit wat now ’tbhdt^^ j' ttc Scflltfiiii 

leaders no„w flifpcr^ed them.riplvefij and went tp ilfferienit Ibrda nf thL*''CJorigftgati«n and Que'ei^'''EJt2^ihttti ; and 
pariaof tjie kingdom ^ in ordeV to em^ov'tlieir 'A^ivity fVi tbe iiheaii tiftyc’ lEb qpecn-tfo'wagct WA dife^Jibinied 5^® 
dic>"c for the conrihon caufe. ^ 'Tlie qbb^'n'-dbwageV. in' her '*itped:atibni fi^o'iu France. 'Tia* fidleni 


.563 ^ 

rctermlnei confrmon caufe. ^ 'Tlie c^a^'n'-dbwageV, 

toafliftthe ipiagining that die ' lofds' wm 9t;id| " 
refornicn. tiopts of being' aMe to cnilh the 'refdnned at onbe. ncr 
fan^^nnie 'ho|)l^f(9 hpwe.vqr, were ^roqii ‘ phiecked^ op re- 
. , peiVii^ cerUrn intelHgcncc tfiaf^Q^en ^izabeth waia 
y ^ ' rcfolyed lb j^'ve‘(bem ^|lllj[ahcjr. ^^ took t'be 

' bcfl/mcafum .poltible, aa cif^mftaiiice^ 

564 tcrmined to c^nfh ber enemie^'befbre they coiild receive 
The French any alliWance from '£nglan 4 l Her French trobpa took 
troopi tKc.road'tp Stirling, aq 4 wafted in ibeir march all the 
^y*j^**^ j jj r g imda which belonged to the favourers of the Refor- 

the reWn^^V""; . S*- 

ung, tpey palled the bridge there ; and proceeding 

along the fide oT the irivef,' exercil'cd their cruelties and 
Opprel^na in a diftrifl which had diftinguifhed itfelf 
by an ardent zeal againft Popiery. While the terror 
of their arms was thus diffniing itfcif, they refoivcd to 
feize the town and caftle of St Andrew’s, which they 
confidered as an important military ftation, and as a 
convenient place of reception for the auxiliari<ji they 
eapeded from France- 

But the lord James Stuart employed himfclf to in- 
wirhfuc ^^*^**' progrefff and retard their attempts ; and 

csItbyLord'^ objcdl at the fame time, to keep the force of 

Jamw the Congregation entire, to hazard no action of import- 
dtuart- ance, aind to wait the approach of the Englifh army. 

A fmall advantage was obtained by the French at Pet- 
ticurs and they poflefled themiclvesof Kinghorn. The 
lord James Stuartt with 5oo horre and 100 foot, enter- 
ed Djfart- With this inconfiderable ftrength he pro- 
(pofed to a A againft aq army of 4P00 men. His ad- 
mirable (kill in military affairs, and his heroic courage, 
were eminently dirplayedi During ao days he prevent- 
ed the march of the French to St Andrew’s, intercept- 
ing their prpvifions, liarafTing them with (kirmifhes, 
and intimidating them by the addrefs and the boldnefs 
of his ftrstagems- 

Munfieur (POyfel, enraged and afliamed to be dif- 
coiVcefted andoppofed by a body of men fo difpropor- 
tioned to his army, exerted bimfelf with vigour. The 
lord James Stuart' was obliged to retire. jDyfart and 
Wcmyfs weic gtY^n to the French tropps to be pilla- 
ged ; and when d’Oyfel was in full march to St An- 


5^5 

They arc 


^44 jdrieWS, he difeovered a powerful fleet bearing up the 
.Arrival uf frfth. tt was concluded, tliat the fupplies expeAed 
ihc Englifl) frobn Friince were arriwd. Guns were fired by his 
foitjicrs, ai^ their joy was indulged in all its extrava- 
gartcc. ' But this fleet having taxen the velTels which 
contained their provitions, and the ordnance with 
whlcb they intended to improve the fortifications of 
the cattle at St Andrew’s, a period was put to tbeir 
rejoiciuca, Cerfain news was brought that the 
they opierved wia the' navy o( England, which had 
to. fupport the Congregation, ; A cbnUeruatiop, 
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va]uc aiid trientof.the fervicc whiqh had bebb perform- 
ed By the. lord' Jiime^ Stuart and tbinking p6 mbi^df 
St Andi^vtF^i a'iid^bqnq^^^ to Siirhhg, ib hilj^why 

t6 I^rih,‘'’'rrbrt‘ whicb“'he dr«^ to br intercep^d ; 
hut,h4 reached that Lim)artant aft^r a of 

''' ‘''V 


in' her '^l^eAatibniTi^oni France. 'Tfa* fiolent hdmi- 
iridlftiitibn' of the houfe of Gail'e had involved tbnt 
tibn in Vti^obl^S' ' arid diftr'ef^^ ^ Its credit was greatly and the 
fiiiik. Arid ite t'r^afury was ri<f^rly exhaufted. ' Petfe- ^^cota Pr»* 
entjOnia and* tVii Ipirlt of Calvrri'ifm, prodiict'd 
potions and confpiValdes t amidft ^hd 

dangtrrbds iritrigne^s and ftniggks, Scotland failed 
engage that partietilardifttnAion which had been pro- Appoi^.tcil 
miico to itraffaus. It was not, however, neglected i" her ea- 
altogether. The count Dc Martigues had arrived' at 
Leith with loco foot and a few horfe. The marquis^'’"' 
P’Elbeuf had embarked for it with another body of ’ 
foldiers; but, after' lofing feveral (hips in a funoui 
tempeft, Was obliged to return to the haven from which 
he had failed. 570 

In this fad reverfe of fortune many forfook the queen- she \» <Je- 
dowager. It was now underftood that the 
army was upon its march to Scotland. The 
lords who had affeAed a neutrality, meditated an union fu^jedls. 
with the Proteftants. The carl of Huntley gave a fo- 
Icmn alTurance that he woiild join them. Prodatnationi 
were iftiied throughout rhe kingdoiri, calling upon the 
fubjeAs of Scotland to aftemble in arms at Linlithgpw, 
to rc-eftablilh their ancient freedom, and to affift in the 
utter expulfion of the French foldicry. 

The Engllfh fleet, meanwhile, under 'Winter the 
vice-admiral, had taken and deftroyed feveral (hips, had 
landed fome troops upon Inchkeitn, and difcomfited'a 
body of French mercenaries. Uporwthe foundation ofThcpnncei 
thefe aAs of hoftility, the princefs of Lorraine dcfpatcfi- of l.orr;iiiic 
cd the chevalier de Seure to Queen Elizabeth, to make attempt to 
reprefentations againft this breach of the peace, and 
urge the rccal of her fliips. This ambafTador affcAed Eilzallcth”* 
likewife to negotiate concerning the evacuation of Scot- in vauj, 
land by the French troops, and tp propnfe methods by 
which the king of France might quarter the arms of 
En^'land without doing a prejudice to Queen Elizabeth. 

But to prevent the execution of WgurouB refolutiona 
againft ilie queen-dowager, and to gain time, were the 
only objeAs he had in view. With fimilar intentions, 

John Monluc hi (hop of Valence, a man of greater 
addrefs and ability, UuJ equally devoted to the huLilegir 
Guife, was alfo fent at this time to the court of Eng- 
land. Queen Elizabeth, hov^ever, and htr mwifters, 
were too wife to be amiiled by artifice and dexterity. 

Tbc lord Grey entered ScotUnd vrith an army of I'zboAn Engw 
horfe and 6 ddo foot ; and the lord Scroop, Sir James iifh ar ny 
Croft, Sir Henry Percy, and Sir Francis Lake com- ^cut- 
manded under him. By an inclement policy, the queen- 
dowager had already wafted all the country arourid 
the capital. But the defolation (lie had made, uhik 
it watt rUinbiiB to the Scotrifh peasants, afteAcd not 
tic army :bF England. The leaders of the Congrega- 
kfou did: ribt Want ptspeti-atlon and forefighr, and . haft 
providcid tk^felv^v a^ijitiift this difficulty. Thd dUke 
of Chat^lh^nuli, (he carls' of Argyll, GlWciitn, arid 
Mentt^h, the' Io>d James Stu^ and thf^ tttda Ruth- 
yCh, Boyd,' kiid Ochiltree, with a nuihcibba and fer^i- 
iihu force; juined' the; Englith 
‘Btfiick wSh'.thefitd coriditioh^hir ra|Riii'd^(pai 
of a mitf and ptdbe'r 
l^tetrfdtd bydcjka^fabFhWmi6i^i(ht^pl3^ 

£ a retired 



, i^red froiih'Lt^H^lo tbe tattle Ediiib«rgti/tii4 jpat 

'litrfelf liader thc prot^fioa^ rf- tile' lard^rikisr. At 

573 peHod 4 bfe' to tlie*tegpei<ty* 

toird ihraedlateetha 

retiwfto thU ihfiporWnt^Oitrtrri, 'teiih t^e^injutidliOn to 

Edinburgh 'bold it till ive ittiould Ifiow' tMr orders | and 

cattle. 'giThf^jg ^ay^^p'tbe' iblicfttlioiis ' of hekher he 

had . kept h*vith*ttdeKty. By admitting the queen- 
dowager^ 'ka^yitldod to fentiineitta of honOui* ahd 
innhity, iM‘ 4 id' iiot mean to deptitt from his duty. A 
ft'WOh^^of her domelUcs acOonipanjed her, with the 
archbifhopoF St Andrew^e, the bifhop of Dunkekl,.aiid 

574 the eatl 'Marifehal. 

The l*r The conftderaited aoblee now afitmbled at'Elalkeich 
vt^^rco • council i Bud conforming to tlfofe , mp.Kifue 

•naccom- prudcnce and equity whichi'cipon the of hotlilr. 
modation. tfcs» hdd^been formerly exercifed by theii)', they invited 
the queeihdoWagOi^ to an umicable conclulion of the 
prcfciit trduhlcfti ' In a letter which they wrote to her, 
they called to her n mcmbrance the frequent manifeltos 
and hieflageti ia which they had prefled her to difutifs 


ffipitded wittbtbelpirit if intvigiia which 4 iad unSferiNily 
^^ago^ed the ^uecm-«dcm^r^ and it U . pr eteble^' * 
tfvet^Wr engagenmeota wi^h ^^iioe idad Itoc permh her 
to be open and eaplidt. ' 576 . 

The cobfhined'arMieamaretied t^^wa^ds LeUb. A'^beEj-encK 
body of the FreWcbi poikd-upOn a rifihg grouitd 
cd’ ‘ difpiK'cd their poogrefs. louring ftiw' 

houra the confli^^ waa 4 heiutiiii»ed'witb obftinate vafoor^ alliit, 
At^eiigth the S^ottiih horfcmcn charged the French 
with a which tlitey were unable to rcfi^tv They 
fled to Leith with precipimion \ and might have been 
cut off iVofh it altO|»,(tihcr, if tboEnglilhCat^ry haihex^ 
eited fhcrtifcUea. Three foindrcd of the French fok- 
dit;t !8 penfhed in ihiit-aAion, and 0 few combatan ta only 
fell on the fide ui' thr Cotignegation. ^'wuX 

Leith wa^ iiivf ^ed, ‘The pavilions and Wots of thc^bo lay 
Engh'/h and S.':»tciih rvr»bAity Were planted at Belial- 
rig, and an^ind ti. ^freiiChcs were call j and tlic ord- 
nance from tlte town annoyiag the combined armies, a 
mount w;4» rai‘>d» upon which eight Cannons were ercdl- 
ed. A Continued fire from thrfc, againll St Anthony's 


the French foldicry, who had fo long opprefTcd the 
lower itmks of the people, and who threarened to re- 
duce, l^e kingdom itfelf to fervitude. The averfion, 
hd^eveC,'' w'lth which Die liad^ oonftSntly received their 
fuit atid prayers, was fo great, that they had given way 
to a neceffity, andJiiKl' entreated th^ aflidance uf 

the queen of England to expel thefe ftrangers by the 
force of arms. But though they had obtained the 
powerful prete6tiofi of this princefs, they were yet ani- 
mated with a becoming refpcfl.for the mother of their 
fovereign ; and, abhorring to iUin the ground with 
CliHttian hlood, were difpofed cmicc more to foliert the 
difmiflion of thefe mercenaries, with their olhcers and 


tow'cr iu being kept up and managed with 

(kill, th^ walb of lHis f^'bru were (hsdeen, and the 
iV'^nrh h»ij!id it rxcefl'jiiy to difmuunt their artillery. ~ 
Ncoligttvl feciu ity, und apprehonlirc of nn attack, 
the En^hih d Scottifn oiftccn. occupied themfclves in 
amiilcmcnts and permitted a iclaxacion of r»iilitary dif- 
cipline. The French, informed of thui fnpMU'ncis and 
levity, made a fa‘ly fi Min Leith. Vv'hilc feme of the a p'^rty of 
captnins were diviTunpr ilicmfclv s at Edinburgh, anddiuncut 
the foldiery were engaged at dice and cards, they cn-“^- 
tered the trenches unoblcrved^ and, pulhing their advan- 
tage, put 600 men to the fwurd. After this (laughter, 
the Prole llanti were more attentive to their a(FairK.~ 


captains^ And that no juft obje^ion might remain Mounts were built at proper dittances, which, being 

Bgainft the grant of this their hft requeft, they afluned fortified with ordnance, ferved as places of retreat and 

her, that afafe palTagc by land, to the ports of Eng- defence in the event of fudden incurfions ; and thus 

larid, fhould be allowed to the French ; or that, if they they continued the blockade in a more effe^ual man- 


fudged it more agreeable, the navy of Queen Elizabeth 
Vhoiild iranfport them to their own country. If thefe 
prbpofals (hould be rejedled, they appealed and pro- 
' tefted to God and to mankind, that it (hould be under- 
’ Hood and believed, that tio motive of malice, or ha- 
tred, or wickednefs of any kind, had induced them to 
'employ the fatal expedient of arms and battles f but 
that they had been compelled to this difag rceable and 
diftnefsful remedyi for the prefervation of their com- 
tnoiiweahh, their religion, their perfons, their eftates, 
and their pofterity. Tbey begged her to weigh the 
equity of their petition;, to coniider the inconvenknees 
of war, and to think of the reft and quitt which were 
oeceflary to relieve the afflidioDs of her daughter*is 
kingdom r and they befqught her to embalm b^ripwo 
memory, by an immoital deed of wtfdom, humanity, 
andjutticr; • ^ v — 

To^ give mstbortty amd srclight tO the letter of ehe 
tlfoctetbd kirdB,^ ^ lord Grey idiroAdd Bir Gfbrge 
Howard and Bk JafoerCreCt tc^kaiil upon tlk queeth* 
dowager^ aitd'to ttipalUte^helpmriW^^ ofahe 

5he ftlU bc-£aglift trOops^ dp^ the condii^^ diet !thd Ervoefh 

haveb wnk IMrcaukiteiwmimn^airif^fmi^^ 

iufincerity. WH^^ltohUnted froiti rtfidtng jU ’5eofl|lu|rf> 


ner. 

The army under the marquis D’Elbeuf, promifed 
fo often to the queen.regent, was in vain expcfled by 
her ; but (he received, at this time, fuppliea in money 
mod military (lores ; and Monluc bilhop of. Valence, 
though defeated in dexterity by Elizabeth and her mi- 
nifters, had arrived in Scotland to try anew the arts of 
delay and negotiation. Conferences were held hy him Fruirlcfs 
with the queen-dowager,, with the £ngli(h 
,mnd with the confederated iiobles ^ biit^no^contraft 
agreement could be concluded. His enxlentials neither 
extended to the demolition of Lmh, laor to the recall 
of the French mercenaries i and thou^ he obtained 
powers from his court to confent to the former of thefe 
meafiires, they were yet burdened with coaditionB which 
were difgraceful to the Congregation | whtp, in the 
present profpemUs ttate of i))eir-fbrtiines, .were aot dif- 

S fed'to give up anyof thtt^objeAa for whiidi they had 
long, and^to^thr uttainiiient of which tbey 
now looked forkatd wkk a btfled hope aiid expeAi^ 
liem. _ ; ^ ■■ ■■ ■' >■ 

Though tliegril«e sad akafoihd mtionao^ 
codld not overpower the pkin imdv^bbornfoiUe^nf 
Congregation; yet as Ite affeAed togife them atL 
ii9«mhiom^imd:wbriiju^ oeMured to tOfub . 

them wMh mhnacea, ihey«ppear to han coa^emd^« 
k}ghindlgbatioii|a||^ftlt^ >UodA^Mpidf^fiiA 

that 
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i6cf«lMlU thiiliiit llicy might 

<;;shiUt the 4cti?rminedfi«iiMi^« iheic rcCpMQAftf ^uA 
biotijto uidifffflufck the wl of Huntliy 

and the olber perfoas who had jomed them hi .conlie* 
j8o :^eoce ofibc £ngUh allianecrihey tbougfht of the af- 
The fourth^rjt ncc «n 4 ftabiUty of a ntnuf lu^mt md more 

covenant, (plenwi^ exf^reffive, and refoliOtei lhao ,«ny wiuoh they 
hod yet eatesed into and fubfonbied#. 

Thr miblea, bnrOnst and inhstior perfona, who wene 
parties to, this bond and aflbciatiofii bound tliomrdvoa 
in the prefencii of Almighty God| aa a focieiyt and 
as individualif to advance and fet forward the refonna- 
iion of re%ian« .and to procurci by every poHible 
meanii the true preaching of the gafpeb with the pro- 
ration of the facramentii and the other or- 
dioancea in qounexioii with it. Deeply affededf at the 
fame tirnc» with, the inircondu& of the French iUtef- 
meii« who had been pronioted to high ofScea ; with the 
oppreffiona of the French mercenaries, whom tlie queen- 
dowager kept up and maintained under the colour of 
authority $ with the tyranny of their captains; and 
with the raanifeft danger of conqueft to wiiich the 
country was expofed, by different fortifications upon 
the fea-coall, and by other dangerous innovations; tliey 
promifed and engaged, generaUy and individually, to 
join with the queen of England's army, and to concur 
in an liondt, plain, and unreferved rei'olution to expel 
All foreigners from the realm, as opprcflbrs of public li- 
berty ; that by recovering the ancient Hghts, privi- 
leges, and freedom of their nation, they might live for 
the future under the due obedience of their king and 
queen., be ruled by the laws and cuftoms of the coiin- 
tryj and by officers and (latefmen bom and educated 
among them. It was likewife contraAed and agreed by 
the fubferibers to this bond and covenant, that no pri- 
vate intelligence by writing or meffage, or communica- 
tion of any kind, Chould be kept up with their adver- 
fanes ; and tliat all perfons who refilled the godly cn- 
terprife in which they were united, fliould be regarded 
as their enemies, and reduced to fubjedtion and obedi- 
581 cnce. 

The queen- When the llrong and fervid fentiment and expref- 
rfow.jgcr of this new alTuciation were communicated to the 

un^to de-^ queen -do wager, (he refigned herCelf to forraw. Her 
ipair. mind^ inclined to defpondcnce by the incrcafe of her 
malady, felt the more intenfely'the cruel difiradlions and 
difqiiiets into which the kingdom had been driven by 
the ambition of France, her own doating aficdlion for 
the princes of Lorraine, and the vain prognollications 
of Aatterers and courtiers. In the ngony of palfion, 
file befought the malediAion and curie of God to alight 
upon all thofe who had coimrclkd her to perfecute the 
preachers, and to refufe the petitions of the moil ho- 
nourable portion of her fubjedls. 

In the meaoj^timeihe fiege ofLicith was profecutedw 
But the (Inengtb of the garrtfoa, amounting to more 
than 4000 foWessv the operations. of the befiegers were 
flow mid bmgutd* An accidentd. fire iu ., the towib 
which deftroyed many houfes and a great part of the 
58s publki giunary,' ifordcd tlieitian oppononity of play- 
Th® Pro- hig^ thdr artilleiiy . with J 5 wn« advantage ; and a.fcw 
msiUran days.afiBcrithfytiiiiwle n general affiuilt. But therfetding^ 
onruccefsfull^dora wbteh; uwve applied' to the. waUi being 
attack on tnd Sir James Grbfti who. bad been gaiaod to 
keitk tewagtri hawng mAoLa uicadhi(imwi.|^ the 


failed.pfflmcwfai niid 1000 meus were dfd^oyedii ,71^ Scodsoci. 
cpmbined armies** however, 4^, not Iqfe.lhcir 
t ion or. their hopes. < The Englifh :and^ Scots, anim ated 
the .confiancf ^f mie anotber ; and in the ratification, of 
the treaty of Berwick, which was now. made, a new 
fouroc of cordiality opened itfelf, JLiCtters aUo had 
coine from the duke of Norfolk, promifing a powerhil 
reinforcement, gSviijig tb^ expedation of his taking up- 
on hiin the command of the troops in perfon, and or- 
dering his pavilion to he creeled in the, camp. Leith 
began io feel the mifery of famine, and the French to 583 
give themfclves to dcfpair. The befiegers abounded in A rcin- 
cvery thing ; and the arrival of 2000 men, the 
ed reinforcenient from England, gave them the moft de- 
cifive fuperiority over their adyerianes. Frequent fallies 
were m^e by the garrifon, and they were always un- 
fucccfsful. Difeoursged by defeats, depreifed with the 
want of provifiont, and languiihing under. the negligence 
of France, they were ready to fubmit themfelves to the 
mercy of the Congr^rgation. 5S4 

Amidft this dillrefs the queen -dowager, wafted williDcsth of 
a lingering diftemper and with grief, expired in the quecn- 
caftle of Edinburgh. A few days before her death, flic 
invited to her the duke of Chatclhcrault, tbe lord James 
Stuart, and the earls of Argyll, Gleiicaim, and Mari- 
Cchal, to bid them a laft adieu, She exprefled to them 
her forrow for the troubles of Scotland, and made it 
her earneft fuit, that they would confult their conflitu- 
tional liberties, by difmifling the French and Englifli 
from their country ; and that they would preferve a du- 
tiful obedience to the queen their fovereign. Shepro- 
fefted an unlimited forgivenefa ofuU the injuries, which 
had been done to her ; and entreated their pardon. for 
the offences ftie had committed againd them. In to- 
ken of her kindnefs and charity, ftie then embraced 
them by turns ; and, while the tear ftarted in her eye, 
prefenud to them a cheerful and fmiling afpe£l. After 
this interview, the fhort portion of life which remained 
to her was dedicated to religion ; and that (he might 
allure the Congregation to be compafliooate to her Po- 
pifli fubjeds and her French adherents, flie flattered 
them, by calling John Willocks, one of tbe moll popu^ 
lar of their preachers, to afliil and comfort her by his 
exhortations and prayers. He made lung difeourfes to 
•her about the abominations of the mafs; but (he appears 
to have died in the commuoioa of the Romifli church ; 
and her body being tranfported to France, ivasdepofit- 
ed in the monaftery of St Peter, at Rheims, in Cham- 
pagne, where her After Rende was an abbefs. 

Tbe death of the queen-dowager, at a period fo The French- 
critical, broke altogether the fpirit of the French troops fub« 
troops. They w^crc blocked up fo completely, that it 
was almoft impofiiblc for any lupplies to reach them 
either by Tea or land ; and France had delayed fo long 
to fulfil its magnificent promifes, that it was no longer 
iha capacity tp take any Heps towards their accomplifli- 
•menL ; iM iatornal diftrefs and difquieu were mpitiply- 
iag. , The nobility, impoveriflied by warsj were court- 
ing tbe rewaidaof fervjce, and ftruggling an hqftility. 

^he clergy were avaricious, ignorant,., nnd vindictive.. 

The popuiace, dsoowing no trade but .arn>s, o^red 
their fwords to the faAious. Frandf'.lL the bulband 
xd.Mary, without dignity or underftafiding. > Ca- 
thneine de MedieU his motM WUPi4ilU pf artifice. acid 
lalfehood* ialurrcdio^i wiie fvfry pro- 

- . vince. . 
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fcMheixkfM of Leith fhou1d%e Artlibllffie^^ 

^■*"vVw^<jjdtiei^ iid iifefAlhig;j^itfe':»|pl^ that (het «bmteiffibf^ ihbuld br«f^bihted|6' VSm^ 

.Ahey, mold non thinlttn thHr of di- DiiMiar, wt iSh< tlkri^Vhfbh^dtil^M 

^iftivttcaiiiiqoefta,': ftiww 4 ece&r^^tft th«y dibdldabto- to be'deftroVed} wild t Iky ^boih^ Mid ihem- 

.4on pabfbd piintM^ feWea to btm no new fortrdFa' or plaee of 

.fpr 4be; enten|kiO(Jo£ the tFloncb moniTchy^ it Was wiililn the fciifgdeoi, ehd to rej^k no 6Tdbl|k, wltlioii^ 
diibfly in tlkr.eiwiOption,frOm'^fo wttra that they a parliameotaiy authority ebd fabdibhv .*3i)hey' ebiV<* 
ibouldlibpe tflb>Jit|ipbrt their own jpeathefey and apply’ a Tented to eeiin^Kh' all difbtii which ^bad'bitf^ ccn^tinS^ 

586 eeibadyito'tlieddiiicftie d^fturbaneea of Ff^cicei ed for tlwdurihte^anee iiyf the FrinjA and' Scotch 

^ancii and , Jjt fKpptmd ho Francis and Mary, that they could dicry iii their fcrvice. Tbet appoihtcd the^datcr of 
a direft method With the Cong^regation, llie realm to hold a pariiment Iwibbidifchfifon of af- 
gociatfon whom) they. aifoAcd to eonfidcr aa rebellious fubjeflB, fairs of ftate t and they obliged tbcfnleWeh tb confidcr 
with Eliaa-vithout; derogating from their royal dignity. In nego* the adts of this afTembly la valid and effis^Ual in evei^ 
bechs tiaringo peace, they therefore addrefiied themfelves to rcfpedl. They confirmed thc^ incletti 

' Queen Blixabcih. It was by her offices and interferw country, which prohibited tbe^inces of ScotHnolfBHT 
ence that they projected a reccMicffiation with the con- making peace and war wkhbnt the advkc of the three 
fedteWed lords,, and that they meant to extingtuAi the eftates. It wasSccoadedabd agi^ed'by them, that the 
nnUnofitieB .whiehy with fo moch violeiicty had agttnted three cftatei, in ooncurrebee With the qtiten, ihoofd 
the ficqtti/h nation. They granted their coirmiiffion to dedt a council for the adminiftratfon cf affiilrB during 
John Monluc bifhop of Valence^ Nicholas Pelleve hi- her majefty’s abTence, They became bound to employ 
Aiop. of Amiens, Jacques de la BrofTe, Henry Clentin the nativeB of Scotland in the management of jufiice 
lieur d’pyfel, and Charles de la Rocbefaucatilt fieur de both civil and criminal, in the offices of chancellor. 

Randan I authorizing, them in a body, or by two of keeper of the fcalB, treafurer, cotnptroUer, and in other 
their imiuber, to eater into accords and agreements Rations of a iimilar nature; and to abfimr from the 
with thcrquecn of England. The Englifh commifiion- promotion of all foreignevt to places of trOft and honour, 
era were Sir William Cecil principal iecretary of ftate, and from invefting any clergyman in the charge of af- 
Nicolas Wottou dean of Canterbury and York, Sir fairs of the revenue. They determined to eftablifh an 
Ralph Sadler, Sir Henry Percy, and Sir Peter Crew ; aS: of oblivion, and to forget and bury for ever the 
and the powers of treaty were to be exercifed by them memory of all the late tranfailionB of war and offence. 

3^,7 all in CQtnundiion, or by four, three, or two of them. It waa concluded by them, that a general peace and 
promife an The plempotenttariea of France, though empowered reconciliation fhould take place among all parties^ 
intkmiiity only to treat with England, were yet, by a feparate They exprefied their determination, that no pretence 
intrufted to mflurc the Congregation, that, fhould be afTumed by them, from the late contentions, 
notwitfaft^nding the. heinous guilt incurred by them, to deprire any of their fuhjeffa of their eftates or offices. 

Francis and Mary were inclined to receive them into fa- And they referred the reparation which might be pro- 
vour, upon their repentance and return to obedience ; per to eompenfate the iiMuries that had beenf fufiained 
and to abftain for ever from all inquiry into their con- by bifiiops and eccleiiaftics, to the judginent of the 
du£t. They had full authority, at the fame time, by three eftates in parliament. 

this new deed, to hear, in conjunflion with the com- Upon the fubjefl of the Reformatton,' the plenipo- 
nuffiguers of Elizabeth, the complaints of the Congre* tentiaries of England and France did not choofe to de- 

gation, and to grant, with their confent, the relief liberate and decide, although articles with regard to it 

which appeared to them to be the moft proper und fa- had been prefented to them by the nobles and the peo- 

luitarj% pic. They referred this ddicate topic to the enfuing 

Tne nobility and peopIe^ of Scotland, choofing for meeting of the parliament ; and the leaders of the Con- 
their reprefentativea the lord James Stuart, the lord gregation engaged, that deputies from the three efiatci 
Ruthven, and Maitland of Lethington, espreffed their fliould repair to the king and queen, to know their in- 

willingnefs to concur in reafonable meafures for the re- tention concerning matters of fueb high imj^Ortance. 

eiiablifhmeiit of l^e public union and tranquillity. By After having gni'ited thefe concemns to the nbbi- 
the mode of a formal petition, they entunerated their lity and the people of Scotland, upon the part of thetr 

588 grievances, laid daim to a redrefs of them, and befought refpeAi ve courts, Monhic and Raudab, Cecil and Wot- 

and ai laft an^uniform protcflion to theircoriftitution and laws. To ton, concluded another deed of tmty enfitd agrecmient^ ' 3^0 

grant their petition the interceffion of Queen Elizabeth efteff- By this convention it was determihetH thbt the Englifh Articles re^ 
petition. friendly attentiaiL df Francis and Mary ; and and French troops ihovld depart 6u£bf Scotknd j that lading 

upon n foundation concerted with fo much propriety, all warlike prepamttqns fhould ceUfe f that the fort tif French 

Monluc and Raadan, Cecil and Wotton, the a^ing Eymouth fhould be raXed to the ground; in terms 

plenipotentiaries of .l^gland and Frimee, drew up ahd the treaty of Cambray that FVafidt and Mhry (Would 

authenticatcdilie culehirUted' dbed of relief a)fd eontef- abfUm^fmii hearing thOHttk Und wma^of Brf|^d or 

fiun which does fo 4fDiidi the fpMt', peifop Irdand'i that it ftiocdd'bOiconftdeikd, Whifther' a fiir- 

589 meraacc, abd magnanimity .of tha Scottifh nation. ; ther eompenfa’tton ihOuld bb mad# lb Elitaheth for the 

Nature of ;£y this accord!, and. a^eemeot,^ Francis' hnd ^Miwy injuries committed Ogainll^heri and fhat the' king and 

with confented, that no French foldiersand no queen of Scots fhould be fully and fincerely reconciled , 

foreign troops fliould ever be introduced into Scotland to the nobility and the people pfthcjr^l^^^ 
vrirhout the couhfd' and ‘advice of t 1 >c'*thm t^ates. interefts of England and France were the particular ob- 
XbiCXicopcuiTed in the opipioit,, ibut tht:.FTj6«ch tne* ' jafils (|f t}hsa agTceUfenti ' ? f^uft ^hough^he iDt(sncellibu>)to 
cenaries (hould be font back into France^ and that the the Protefiants were not tnforted in it at f uU leiq|:t)HiAa« 

4 ^ expreSEve 
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fcodju^a. €iprelSv&re(^ef^f will to thiemj Hjfid.ibcy re^ 

' c^vcd » €i(^^^mtjcin.iq,t«ifiq^ be miC- 

qoderftpjod.pr'^t^oyerteA Tbia. deed recorded the 
fcUipencir of Fraincii «ii4 M^ry Xo their fubjeAa of Scot- 
Wd* theemreme wlUtaj^efs of the.noh^yind the 
^0ple to .^tturn tpvibeir diuy end a|hsjp«ncr« xht repre- 
leqtaMon they had q0efed of their. gricyanceii and the 
fr^ueft of OjMcii £liaabeth that redr«b diouU be af- 
folded -lo thfem, ;.aodit a^alcd to.'tbeiconfcqucnt.coii* 
ceflioiii whkh badheen ftipuloted to (heir advantage. 

^ By theije important negptacionfl,^ the ProteftanUf 
while they humbled France^. Mattered Queen Eliaabetb; 
and while they acquired a powoT' to act in the efta- 
blifhment of the B^eformation, reftored iu civil conftitu- 
Scotland* The exclufion of foreigners from 
offices of date* the Umiution of the Scottish princes 
with regard tp peace and war> the advancement of the 
three cTlatcs to. their ancient couiequcoc^ and tlie aA 
of oblivion ^of all offences^ were acquifitioos .mod ex* 
tenfively great and ufcful; and» while they gave the full* 
cd fccurity to the rcformedi gratified their mod lan- 
591 guine espeOations. . 

Peace pro< The peace, fo fortunately concluded, was immedi* 
cUinied. ately proclaimed. The French mercenaries embarked 
for their otwn country, and the Englifh army took the 
road to Berwick., Atnidd events £0 joyful, the preachers 
exhorted the canCederated nobles to command the fo* 
lemnity of a thankfgiving* It was ordered according- 
ly ; and after iu celebration, the commiffioners of the 
boroughs, with feveral of the nobility, and the tenants 
Iff ^apiu, were appointed to choofe and depute niiniders 
591 ^ preach the gofpel in the principal towns throughout 

Appoint- the kingdom. John Knox was called to difehargethe 
mentor padoral fundlions St Edinburgh^ Chnftopher GoodiniR 
preachers in Andrew's, Adam Heriot .at Aberdeen, John 
pl”ccT‘' Methven at Jedburgh, William 

^ Chriftifonat Dondee, David Fergufon at UunfermUne, 

and David Lindfay at Leith. That the bufincis of the 
church, at tlie fame timci might be managed with pro- 
priety, fuperintendants were elected 10 prchde over the 
ccclefiattical affairs qf ^partknlar provinces and diftri£ts. 
Mr Jobn Spotfwood was named the fuperintendant for 
the divifton of Lothian, .Mr John Willocks for that 
of Glafgow, Mr jfobn Wiaram for that of Fife, Mr 
John Erfkine of Dun for.that of Angus and Mcarns, and 
Mr John Car(iewell for that of Argyll and the Ifles. 
This ioconbderablc number of minilUrs and ruperinten* 
dants gave a beginning to the reformed church of Scot- 
593 bind. ; % ; ^ 

Theparlia- . Ainidft ithc truimpb snd exultation of the Protef- 
ibcnt meets tantib the meeting of the parliament approached. All 
,pe|fpns who had a title.from law, or from ancient cur 
Aom, to attend the great council of the nation,, were 
ealkd to affemble there. .While there was a iiill con^ 
venlion^f the greater barons And the prelatcsti the in- 
or the lefffr Wons» iipon aa 
oqc|iJ^fi.;^^reajt,^ of appeal by reprcfelJta^ 
tiqp, )^amajio<orqwdp/to give perfoually their afliftxecc 
xji>d vqiea I tlic commiffiop^^ for the 4 K>roMgh 9 i 

lyitboutfaoeptiom pscfcated themfclves* 


It was objefted' to this parliament uditn It was sf- ‘^cofland 
feiublei], thatit cmild aot be yabdi fiace Francis a nd' ' 3 '**^' 

Mary were not' prcieflC^ and bid not empowered atvy 

S rfon to ^reprefent them. "But by tbe tems of the 
ijC > ebacefliont to the nobility and the people,- they 
bad cffeftdifpenfed with! this formality ; and the ob- 
je^oB, after having been agitated with beat foi^Toine 
day's# .was rcjcfked by a majority of voices. . The lords 
of the aniqles were then chofen ; 'and as the Proteftnot 
|iaity was fupenor to the Popiffi faflion, they were 
careful in clcdling the members of this committee, to 
favour sU thofe who were difpofed to forward the work 
of the ReformatioD. The Aril cjbjefl which tlie lords "Sopplica- 
of the articles held out to the parliament was the fup- uon of the 
plication of the nobility, gentry, and all the other per- ^''**^*’**“*^' 
foas who profefied the new dodrines. Urequiredi that 
the Romidf church Ibould be condemned and aboliflied. 

It reprobated the tenet of tranfubdantiation, the vnerit 
of works, pspiftical indulgences, purgatory, pilgrim- 
ages, and prayers to departed faints ; and confidering 
them as pcftilent errors, and as fatal to falvatiun, it de- 
manded, that all thofe who fliould tcadi and maintain 
thenn (hould be expofed to corredton and |HiQiihrntBt. 

It demanded, that a remedy (hould be applied agaiiift 
the profanation of the holy facraments by the Romait 
Catholics; and thatthe ancient diferipline of the church 
fliould be reftored. In fine, it inftfted, that the fupre- 
macy and authority of the pope (hould be aholifhed i 
and that the patrimony of the church (hould be em- 
ployed in fupporting the reformed mintftry, in the pro- 
vifion of fchools, and in the maintenance of the poor. 

This fupplication of the Proteftants was received in 
parliament with msrka of the greateft deference and 
refped,. Tlte Popifh dodrines it oenfured, and the 
ftrong language it en3.p1oyed, excited no difpuie or al- 
teication. The nobility, however, and the lay-mem- 
bers, did not think it expedient that the patrimony 
of the church, in all its extent, fliould be allotted to 
the reformed miniftry, and the fupport of fchools and 
the poor. Avoiding, theiTfore, any explicit ferutiny 
into this point, the parliament gave it in chaige to the 
minifters and the leading men of. tlie ReCorreatioh, to 
draw up, under diliind heads, the fubftaiice and fenfe 
of thofe dodrines which ought to be eftabliihcd over a CoDfer- 
tlie kingdom. Within four days this important bu- Aon ol Faith 
(inefs was accompUOied. TJic writing or 
to which the reformed committed their opinions was 
termed, The Confellion of Faitli, profeffed and be- 
lieved by the Proteftants within the realtn of Scot- 
land It was read ftrft to the lords of the articles. 

It was then read to the parliament ; and the prelates 
of the Romi(h church were commanded, in the name 
of God, to make publicly their objedions to the doc- 
trines it prpppfad. They preferved a profound lilencc, 

A new diet was appointed for, couclufling the t ran fa 
adipiu The articles of the ConfciTiOfi were again read 
oyer iit ibcir order, and the votes of the parliament 
were;ca}led. Ql the temporal nobility, three only re- 
fufed to beftuw upon it’ their authority. The, earl of 
Athol, and the, lords Somerville aod BothwcU^ proieftj- 

■ - fA, 
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Inigth in KnoX;* io cliO'ColkftioB of confifliowi of faiil| Vol-^ IL' ffatike 
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deoliliiid. they «roiM bdievt li tlaeir h^hmit^ dgmt 

licCbrc tiirai.V tad tlie eftile ecfckfialti^ 

^Af M« acoH&mfiifefii W iktt^wdAxttk ^ Viopeiyt 
feemcid tiajme loft^slI'piMreit drf fj|kecfa;i No: di fftnt , 
no vote^ WM pteit % tboni it » kmip (laid the 
earl ldfiirifclial)r ftoee^ 1 eiKtertained a jealonfy of the 
RiOBii& faithr. and ah affeSion tor the rrCorned doc- 
trioGna ' Baa this day haa afiorded wc the eompkuft 
ccmfidaon afr Ae ialfeHoofi of the dnci tnd’ thd tnith 
oftheieelierj The bilhopa» who do not eoderivr them* 
Celveaj tar He deficient in karnrii^^ and wbofe zeal far 
the ihhiflieimnce of the hieratehy cannot be doubted* 
hate abandoiwd thek. religion* and their incereft in it* 
aa objie^ which adttm of no defence or }ufttfication/’ 
All the other eonllttiient members of thit great cotiin- 
cil were ^zeakma for the cAabltfliment of the Refbrma- 
bon« andoCrmed the propriety of ita dodlrines. Thtia 
the high court of parliatnent* with great deliberation 
and iolieinnityY examined, voted* and ratified the coti>>> 
feffion of ^the refioTtned faith* 

Abolition A fttW' days after the eftablKhment of the Confeflion 
of the mare.ofi Faith* the parliament palled an a A againft the mafs 
and the exercilir of the Romilh worlhtp. And itfcrti^ 
pled not to ordain^ that all perfona faying or hearing 
mafs ihrmldr far the firft offence* be expired to tbe 
eonhfeatton of their eftates^ and to a corporal chaftife 
ment* at the diferetion of the magiftrate ; that for the 
fecond office* they fhould Inf banilhed out of the king- 
597 dom ; and that for the third offence they Ihould incur 
rtrfccuiingand fuffer the pains of death* This fiercenefs, it is to 
fpirit ot the acknowledged, did not fait the generofity of vidlory t 
ProitftsiiiB.^^j whik an cXcuCe is fought for it in the pcrfidioiif- 
nefs of the Roiniih priefthood* jt efcapes not the obfer- 
vation of the mOft fuperficial biftorians, that thefe fe* 
verities were cxadly thofe of which the Froieftants had 
complained fp loudly* and with fa much jullice* By 
another ordination* the parliament, after having de- 
clared, that the pope* or bilhop of Rome, had indited 
a derp wound and a humiliating injury upon the fave- 
rcignty and govemmciit of Scotland* by hie frequent 
iriterfertnCeBand claims of power* commanded and de- 
creed* that^ for tbe future* bk jurifdiAion and authori- 
ty Ihould be dead and eztind { and that all perfans 
maintaining the fmalleft connexion with him* or with 
his fcA* Ihould be liable to the lofs of honour and offi- 
ces* profaription* and banilhment* 

Thefe memorable and decifive fiatutes produced the 
Overthrow of the Romifii religion* To obtain to thefe 
59S proceedings, and to its other ordinaneci* the appro- 
Pmncii ind bation of Francis and' Mary was an objea pf the great- 
Maryrefufeeft anxiety* and of infinite moment to the three tftatei. 
to confirm g;,. Jjimes Sandilands lord St John was therefore ap- 
thffl****!^ pointed to go to France* and to exprcfi to the king 
queen the affcfUon aad allegiance of their fab- 
jeds* to explain what had been doae in conCiquence of 
the late canceffipna and tttatf* and to folimt their royal 
ratificatioB pf the uinraAiofia of the parlianaeiit. The 
fpirited bebaviour pf *tlw;Chmgr^ had* howtf^j 

exceeded all thecicpeftatioiiaof the priocet^ JLormne; 
and the bafinefs of the embaffy* and the ai»baflii|dof 
bimfelf* though a man of cbanuSler and probity* were 
treated not only with Jbnt whilhisnfalt and.pqo* 

tumely- He rdarned acoqitUDgly.^kl^pt aoyjanfwCT 
la lae ooopaiffinii^ luftead AAflittiog; heada 


aiiid to|ftcaofa itfaiz^ickd io lAfm^ SeodMi 

C tiikm avaiawmivp^ i^^ bad vnted tbpai 

o hws i and fimwtlfe 

prooedKngO'haa hoeii fafpoAed* ' 9)ic it il^oMtrvabk 
of the that tl^ had wdt oaHDoetfled ^hetr 

vaewa with vqpvd io' vdigtoa and the jholjitioii ad Pat 
pcdry I that k» tke grant ^ reefattfi and'twnctllwi^ Xod 
favike dedd of treaty* Paadladj l^hddtkiw wad mads 
to bar^thpcftihUffiaietil of tha ft^MataraHtetawe- 
neral atdfhoaity m gitea twtfedfdrlfaaHriaw det^ 

»w affakt of ftMi add tferic IViaaii wad Mdry weiwfd- 
kmidy boufid to aathefitioattkttfiiiii^^ llioiiglt 
a formality was taVaded* the fpkft of^the sreacies was 
yet tefpeAed and tnatntaked. Tbr natioa^ ‘ o f eon fe- 
quence* itDpaled tbe condoA of Francii had AflP^fOr* 
^itical rcafonsfiiggelkd by^theprtaceaof Lotrake* 

, had to the aKifiees of the JPppifa cleegy r and as Etk 
tabeth did not refiffe, arnoO her pavt^the ratifimoioa 
of tbe agreements* and feliidtoda^picffirdthe French 
court in vain to adopt the fame fBeifare*'a ffccngd\ and 
force were thence eoBanunicated to this conclttfion^ 

Whrn the three effates dcrfpatched Sir James Sandi- 
bnds to France* they inffruAed the earls of Morion 
and Okneahm* with Maitknd of LetUtii^cAr* to ro* 
pair to the court of England* By (hefe amhaffadori 
they prefented to Eltaabetk their fincare aad rcfptAftil 
thanks* for tbe attention (li#wn by her to Scotland* 
in her late moll important ferviees. And while they 
folicited the continuance of her favour and proteAion* 
entreated* in an earneft manner* that her majefty* for 
the efiablilhment pf a perpetual peace and amityf 
Would be pkafed to take in marriagd the etii of Ar- 
ran* the next heir, after his father to tbe ScottiSi 010 - 
narcKy* The queen made near and ferrent protefta- 
ttons of her regard and attachment} aad gave the pro- 
mife of her warmed aid vrhen it (honld be neccfiary* 
in their juft defence* upon any future occafion* She 
fpoke in obliging terms of ihe earl of Arran } hot as 
Ihe found in hcrfelf np^pitfent dUpofition to mariliage* 

Ihe defired that he might eonfult hit happinafr ip ano- 
ther alliance* She expsreffed a favoneabiff^rppiiiiaav of 
the Scottilh nobility ; and at a demonftration. of bet 
affeAion and efteem* Ihe took/ the liberty, to remind 
them of the praAices which had been employed to c* 
verturn their independency* and begghd them to-confi- 
der the' unanimity «nd concord of tlieir order at a nc- 
ceffary guard agamil the ambition and the aixi&ce of 
the enemies of their nation* v ' ' 

The faccefsof the Congre^Uon*. though grnipmad 
illuftrious* was not yet compktely dtoaftac. : Thcee- 
fnfal of Francis aod Mary to iqaify their proocedinga / ' 
opened a fource erf bitteroeCi and*-iiiqtticitidc,T The 
Popilh party* though hnmbkd* wax not' annihilated. 

Under the royal protediono'it would (bon be Jbrii^ 
dable. Political confidetotiona.might Xrife* .net 
to cool the amity of Ehgitndf. but eveU lhp pfavoke ka 
rcfeDtsqeni. AadTraqtoil though it fowld^wow^tinii^ 
port no army agatirk: 8^kf»ds^ml|bi faun baobkho 
adopt that expcdfcm. dmel diftfaSiopaand feverejol- 
lamities were ftiU to be dreuckd^ In tiaitowaiffs 
;of their owx refources 4hey could Sod no; faUd and 
permaimt; TcciiiKky ag^ rage^ and wfigib^ 

vdomeftic Jp^^ ’wd toe fttoUitoua exeniona pfapen- 
tenlive kingdom. 

tit t . ' . ^ ^ 
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^mUtyL b« bUAed and wt^thrown* .Popciy niglit again biiikl 
up her. towera* adfed/a fiu^nihaqr dominaitou ddim|r 
599 alike their rcligionaaiid civil Itbmiea; 

‘While the angitifh of melMcboly appreKicnGons re- 

* pTcfled UiC triamidi of the Coagregalion, the event 

which could operate moft aoc their , isiterefte wae an* 
nouneed to Thia event was the death of Fran- 

eia II* Thc' tie which knit Bcotlaed to France waa 
tbita iirokrn»-, A- aei^ fieene of ipcdkics dirplajr« iu 
fclf» Oaihariae; de Medioia;i *tl|e cpiceB^motheri ruled 
Cbirlea IX* and.waa the^perfoiial cneiay of tlic queen 
of Scots. The. power and the credit wbich Mary had 
lent to her uuclei« and tlie frequent and hcMniliating 
dtCappotntixientB .which the queen^raother had ftifl'ered 

influence aover Francis^ mre now repaid with 
a Aiidicd indiSmnce and neglediL In the full perfccp* 
tion of her charanat with two crowm upon her htad^ 
and looking towards a third* fhc felt herlelf to be with- 
out gfrandear and without canfequence. Leaving a 
court where (lie had experienced all the enjoytnenu of 
which humanity is fufceptiblei flie retired to Rlicims^ to 
indulge her forrow* 

In the humiliation of their queen, and tn the cliange 
produced in the councils of France, the Protellanis of 
Scotland found every poffible encouragement to pro- 
ceed with vigour in the full eftablifhment of the re- 
formed dodriocs. After the dilTolving of the parlia- 
ment, they turned their thoughts and attention to the 
fioo policy which might fuit'beft the tenets and re- 

ttclefufti- Jigion for which they had contended. The three e- 
rftl govern- dates, amidd their other tranfadtions, had granted a 
mcfit of commilRon to Mr. John Wiiiram, Mr (ohn Spottif- 
nw-mi woody John Willocks, Mr John Douglas, Mr John 
dcllcd. Row, and John ILuox, to frame and nicdcl a feheme 
or platform of ecclelhiftical goveniinent. They were 
Aot long in complying with an order fo agreeable to 
them, and compofed what is termed the Firji Book of 
Difdpline ; in which they explained the uniformity and 
method ivhich ought to be preferved concerning doc- 
trine, tlia adminidration of the fncramenti^, the elec- 
lioA and pravidou of miniflers*. and the policy of ihc 
church. 

A convention of the eftates gove its fam^ion to the 
Prefbyterian fcliemc of government. But while tl^; 
601 of DifeipKne feetched out a policy beautiful for 

The revc- **■* dmplicity, yet it required that the patrimony and 
nuc!< ofrhe of the ancient church (hould be 

SDcimt allotted to the new elfabliniment. I'he reformtrs, 
church fc- hawsawer, fo ' fuetefafarin the doclrines and the policy 
they had pTWChofed, were here very unfortunate. This 
preachers, WavetitKJti ol the edates did not pay a more refpedfful 
regard to this propofal than the celebrated parliament 
had done, which dcmoltdied tW mnfs and the jurif- 
di^ion of the fee of Rome. They affedled to con- 
sider it as no better than a dream. The exprrffion •* a 
''Aevoiit imagination^* was applied to it in mockery ; 
and 'it Ww not hH after long arid {>6inful ftfuggles, 
that the new eitablidirecnt wns able to' firbeure to it- 
folf o becoming and ‘aecrffary prdvifiot' aitd fujiport. 
TheRomifh clergy were Are nuo us to coitinue in their 

• pofleflvoiiff, and to profit by them'; and the nobles and 
fhd laity ha 9 tn^. feizrd iipOrt great pi^portions lyf the 
pi»operty ofth^^iureh, were no Id's anxioirs to retain 
^ftKe^Soq[i!ilR%ioifs tliify kad ’made^^ 

The averfion enteitafned from befiowing riches upon 
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the Piefliytenaa eftabliflimeivt, encouraged tlic ardtmr Scoilind 
wltida prevailed for advancing dl the other views and ^ 

intcTclls of the reformed. And thia end was aifo pni- 
moted in no inconhderable degree by the inbdiuiifi po- 
licy of Catharine de Mtdieis. She was willing to ui- 
creafe and to fofter all the difUcultieu and dangers iii 
the iituatinn of the queen of Scots and her fuhjedts. 

Upon thu account (he had engaged Charles IX. to de* 
fpttch Monlitnr Noaillea to the Scotch parliament, to 
urge it in Arong terms tor retvevr the ancient league bc- 
tW'cen the tw'o kingdoms, to did'olve tlic alliance with 
England, and to re-eflablifn over Scotland llic Pupifh 
do6(rii]t'S‘and the Pupilh ckrgy. A new meeting of the 
eflates waa aflcmblet], ivhich confidered thefe llrangc 
rrquifitions, and treated them with the indignation 
they merited. Monfieor Noailles was inftrufied to in- 
form his fovereign, that France having a£ted with cruel- 
ty and pertidioulnefs towards the Scots, by attaaking 
their independency and liberties under die cover and 
pretence of amity and nvarriage, did ncit dclerve lor 
know tliem any longer as an ally ; that principles of 
jidkice, a love of probity, and a higli fenfe of giati- 
tude, did nut permit the Scottiih parliament to ba'sk 
the confederacy v/ith England, which had generouily 
proteded their country agaiuH the tyrannical viewi. of 
the Freiicli court, and the treacherous machinations of 
the houfe of Guife ; .nnd that they were never to ac- 
knowledge rhe Popilh clergy to l>e a didind order of 
men, or the legal poflclforR of the patrimony of die 
church ; fince, having abolifhed the power of the pope* 
and renounced his dodrines, they could bc(k)w no fa- 
vour or countenance upon his vaifaU and fervants. 

To this council of the eftates a new fuppUcation wa# 
pivfcntcd by the Pruteftants. They departed from the 
high claim which they had made for the riches and 
patiimony of the Popilli church; and it w'as only rc- 
quefted by them, that a reafuiiable or decent provition 
(hould be allotted to the true preachers of the gofpel. 

This application, however, no Icfs than their former 
exorbitant demand, was treated with negled nnd in- 
differeiicc. But amidft the anxitty maiii/cfted by the 
noblts and the tenants of the crown to hold the Pref- 
byterian clergy in fabjedion and in poverty, they dif- 
covered the warmed zeal fir the extcnfion and conti- 
nuance of the reformed opinions. For in this fuppli- 
Ccitivui of the Prutetlants, an aident defire being inti- 
mated and urged, that all the monuments of idolatry 
tvhich remained ihould be utUrrly dcllroycd, the fullclt 
and mod unbounded approbation was given to it. An piiul d.> 
ad accordingly waa paifed, which commanded that Ib^^hun of 
every abbey -church, every cJoiftcr, and every rr.cnio>^ 
rial whatfoeverof Poper), llioiild be finally mark 

and dcmoliflied and the care of this cruel, but popu- Pgl 
lar employment, waa committed to thofe perfons wliupiih rdi- 
wertr moft remarkable for their keennefa and ardour ing'en in 
the work of the Rcfbimation. lis execution in the^'-'^d^d. 
wellcrii coiintiev was given iiv charge to the carls of 
Arran, Argyll, and Glencaim ; the loid James 
^attetided'to it fit the more northern diiirkla j and in the 
inland divifions of the coitntr)*, it was intinA^d fc th# 
barons in wliom the Congregatioir had tltegfiateft con- 
fidence. A dreadful devaft^Uon erffiaeti.' The poptl- 
laCc, armed ivith nutboWty, fpread'^Hcir wvagcf^ovrr 
the kingdohi. It wss'ck^Cd^dn lenity to 

fpare any fatme gr place where idolatry bad been cxer- 

F eifed. 
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The lud hourci wtw 

wht^« di^faced, ofpuHtd Wthe ground ; ami tluiir far* 
iitvnfiU, ara d^ralidnii«;lfMma i!he pi^Eea 
tht property of tWIdWodeH' Evvh iht fcjptlU:Wft of 
the dead wei« fanCmiked and violated. The libraries of 
fhe ecclcfiadricfty* and thr regiftefs kept by them of their 
o«m tranfa^ions and of dvil aflairs, arere ^thcred into 
hetip^» and* oommfittcd to the flhnics. Raligious antipo-^ 
thyi the ikoAidn of lane; tlif ethortation of the clergy/ 
the^hbp^^ offpoik nodv above ally the ardmir to part the 
lad hand id the Reformation, ieonclirred to drive the 
rage 6f the people to its wildefl; fury ; and in thcmrdft 
nf harotrk ami calamity, the new eilablinimeat furveycd 
Ao;; its importance and its power, 
iviary fo- death of Francis II. having left hU queen, Ma- 

rcium to ® difagrccahlc fituntion while flic remained 

)uT own in France, it now became iiccefTary for her to think on 

country, returning to hee own country. To this fhe was foli- 

cited both by the Proteftants and Papilla s the former, 
that they might gain her over to their party ; and the 
latter, hoping that, n« Mary was of their own perfua* 
lion, Popery might once more be cftablilhed in Scot* 
land. For this deputation, the Proteftants chofe I^ird 
James Stuart, natural brother to the queen ; and the 
Papiils, }(dm Lefly, official and vicar-gqneral of tlie 
diocefe of Aberdeen. The Utter got the Hart of tlie 
ProteAant ambaiTador, and thus had the opportunity 
of firft delivering his meflage. He ndvifed her Arbng- 
ly to beware of the lord James Stuart, wliom he rt- 
prefented as a man of unbounded ambition, who hnd 
tfpoufed thil Proteftant caitfe for no other reafon than 
that he might advance himfclf to the higheft employ- 
ments in t.hc ilate ; nay, that he had already fued bis 
mind on the crown itfclf. For thefe reafons he adwif- 
ed that the lord James Stuart fttould be confined in 
France till the government of Scotland could be Com- 
pletely eAablilhed. Put if the queen was averfe to 
this meafure, be advifed hcT to land in fome of the 
northern drftir^ls of Scotland, where her friends were 
mod numerous i in which cafe an army of 20, coo men 
would accompany ber to Edinburgh, to reUore the 
Popiib reJigioo, and to overawe her enemies. The 
next day the lord James Stuart waited upon her, and 
gave an advice very different from that of Ecffy. The 
furell method of preventing infurre£lions, he faid, was 
tlie cflablifhmeni of the Proteftant religion ; that a 
{lauding army und foreign troems would certainly lofie 
the affe^iorts of her fubjeAs ; for which reafon he ad- 
viAfd her to vifit Scotland withotit guards and without 
foldirrs, and he became folemnly bound to fectrre their 
obedience to licr. To this adyke Mary, though Aie 
diflruAcd its author, liflened with attention; and Lord 
James, imagining that fhe Wls prejudiced in his favour, 
took cate to improve the favourable opportunity ; by 
which means he obt^ned a promife 0/ earldom of 
.604 Marr. ‘ ^ 

iicraii- Before ^ry fet out from' Ftaucc, Ihc reodved an 
SSiMbcX Q^en EKsabeth, preffing her to ratify 

tire treaty of Efliubiirgh, iit which Aie had taken car 
f Bee ^ to get a claufe infcftedi that Francis and Mary ihould 
^erf/oH n/ abdoin from ^Aiming the title andfariiisof 

Ireland. Bot ' this yraavdectined by the 
of Scqilaad, who, in^ V' rwiik cbe 

fvflm 0/ BngllihotiAiaflbdor, gavewOmiiieM 
•ficf^kad. tkfu ahtlitficait* 4 ier leEubl 


jeafetifies which already pnvaflrd borwimi her and EU- Bcatlimd. 
zabeth; infomlich chait^lihe latter. refufed hvF a fifepa£ * 
fage* ^ through :her domimons into Scotland. This : wsa 
ciMifidened Mary ns a high indigitity ; ihe: retimird 
a very fpiiitM aufwcr,'iiitoiTMbg her' rival, that fhe 
eOuld return' to her own domiuiona withont ' any affill- 
atice from her, or'iodeod vrhather .flie wbUld or not^ 

In the mowtb'rf Mary febfail from Ca^ 

lais far SeotlancL - wc kn Frnnec wdthimuohcfrgret ; 
and at nights ordered bier tmiich t<ribe brought upon 
deck, deiifing the piUt to awaken vhri'iw the morning 
if the conil of France fliould be in view. The nigl^ 
proved calm, fo that tlie queen had an opportunity 
once more of indulging herfelf with a (ight of that :be- 
loVed country. A favoumble ;wind. kibw fpi^fRg up, 
and a thick ^g comiag on, ihe efcaped a fquadron of 
iticn of war wliicb Elixaboth liad fenfc out to intercept 
her; and on the ioth of the month (he landed fafely at 
Leith. ' 

But though the Scots received their queen with ihcM^rv 
greatcil demonffraitions of jay, it was not long btfurein Scot- 
an irreconcileahle quarrel began to take place. Thc^^^nd. 
Proteffant religion was now tffabliffied all over, the 
kingdom ; and its profefTors > had fo far derriated from 
their own principles, or what ought to have bren their 
principles, that they would grant no toleration to the 
oppofitc party, not even ta the fovereign htnlcli. I11 
confequcnce of this, when theqnctn attempted to cclc- 
brate mafs in her own chapel of Holyrucidlioufc, a vio- fb infnJicil 
lent mob aflVinbIcd, and it was with the uemoA tliffi- hy t)*r Ww 
culty that the lord Janies Stuart and foine other 
foils of high dihindlion could nppeafe the lumiih. Ma- 
ry attempt rd to allay thefe firnnmla by a proclama- 
tion, in which ihe promifed tu take the advice of the 
dates ill rcligioiis matters ; and, in the ineaEi time, :dc* 
dared it to he death fur any peifon tu attempt an ic- 
novaiinn or alteration of the religion which ffic found 
generally effabliihed upon her arrival in Scotland. A- 
gainll this proclam at ton the carl of Arran proteffed, 
and formally told the hendd^ the queen’s proclanritiian 
Oiould rrot proted her attendants aiid I'ervarrts if they 
prefumed to commit idolatry and to fay mufs. John 
Knox declared from the pulpit, ihai one mafs was 
more terrible to him than if to, 000 armed eiuinies 
had landed in any part of the kingdom to re-ellahliih 
Popery. The preacbm evciy where declaimed viginnfl , 

idolatry and the mafs^ keeping up, by Uicir miilakrn 
Kcal; a fpirit of difeoment ^nd fedition througlioutihc 
whole kingdom. John Knox , wzsi called; before the 
queen to anfwer for the freedom of hn fptecheai; but 
his unbounded, boldnefs, when there, ; gavh Mary .tnucih 
difquict, as not knowing . in what manner .to dtal with 
him. The freedoms, however, which were taken wtili 
the queen, could ndt induce, her to. depart from that 
plan of government wbkh flic Itadlahkdownifi Franca. 

To the. Protefiaofes ibe rtffolvcd to. pay' Ihe .gneauft At- 
tention ; from anmng.tkcm.flie cbofecberpriavyacsmncil, 
and heaped favoiirs; upon the lord |aam.Sibiit,t.;wbo 
for his activity ja prOmotittg., the Refonbatfon the 

moll popular man in the kthgilom ; wbik to. her cour- 
tiers of the Rosnam'CafboIic perfuahohihe behajvffd with 
a drffant i^maiity.. ... ' t •. 

In the mean 0 mn,;tliefd&fii^eAoe efae ttw 

rival queens became every day; grcatch 
<Qi Sc(^afid pvcjfed £ilaabstb diridar&hcr tkenrliri li 

heir 
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ActttkiuL Iwir aiiid -Elizabeths pnoffi^d 

p I^ary bo c(nifih'ib:>the'. treaty; lof Ediiiburghi rWith thia: 
the;laUdr ednU iioi^'icoiiiplyr» sa it. irould.ii\ ^fiidb have 
been rencmticifTg. for ever' the rtivle toUluf trown for 
which (he.Wai fo elirpcftly conteadingt ’Endlefii nejo* 
tiai^iie were the cunfcqtiflnce^ n^id ih^ hatred '4iF £li^ 
zabeth to'.Mary ooniidually ijicfltiafcd* /rhis^yezr the 
qdeeiiiof Scotian d whii fed herfclf by.nlahipgitt circuit 
tlmopgh pait.uf *ber doimdiofia* • From' Edinburgh (lie. 
j^oqceddd :tO('StiHi(i{; ( fixam >tkciii:e< to Perth^ d^iin« 
dee :aiid Sli' Andrew *i£^j Though! Tree! ved everywhere 
with the greateft acclamations and iruiHcjs oF afiedtion* 
(he coaid not but remark' the rooted averfion which 
had univerfaily taken place againft Popery i and upoo 
hc4 return to Ediuburgh* her attention was called to 
birot^y of «*wtkin of this zeal, which jnay be confidcred as 
o/ihcrndgi- highly chara£tcrrltic of ^e tiUiea* llie magiftratea of 
itrutc of this city after their ele6boo, enaded rules, according 
Edinbur^'h.tu cuftomt for the government of their borough. By 
one of thefe adfs, which they publifhed by proclama- 
tion! they commanded all monks, friars, and .prieds, 
together with ill adulterers and fornicators, to depart 
from the town and its limits within 24 hours, under 
the pains of corredlion and punifhmcnt. Mary, juilly 
interpreting this exertioD of power to be an ufurpation 
of the royal authority, and a violation of order, dif* 
placed the magiftrates) commanded the citizens to cleA 
others in their room, and granted by proclannation a 
plenary indulgence to all her fubjedls not convieled of 
any crime, to repair to and remain in her capital at 
their pleafure. 

Difordcred Befidea thefe difturbances on account uf religion, the 
fUrcuf the kingdom was now in confufion 011 another account, 
ji.ition. l^ng continuance of civil wars had left a pronenefs 

td tumults and infurrcAions everywhere ; and theftsi 
6 c 9 rapine, and liceiitioufnefs of every kind, threatened to 
" ipprL:fl'.'d fiibvert the foundations of civil fuciety. Mary made 
hy lord confiderable preparations for the fupprcflion of thefe 
Jiinert difordcrs, and appointed the lord James Stuart her chief 
jtt^iciar and Uelitenant. He was to hold two criminal 
courts, the one at Jedburgh, and the otlier at Dumfries. 
To afhft his operations againli the banditti, who 
were armed, and often aHociated into bodies, a miH- 
lary force was ncceiTary ; but as there were nt prrfent 
neither Aanding arnry nor regular troops in the kmg<p 
dom, the county of Edinburgh, and ten others were 
rommaaded to have their ftrength in readinefs to affift 
him* ' The feudal’ tenants, and the allodial or free pro- 
pficcars of tliofe diflruEts, in complete armour, and with 
|>rbviftona for ^ days, wte appointed to be fub- 
fervicnt lid the piirpofe&of his commiflion, and to ohey 
hk orders in eiUbli filing the public tranquillity. In 
this expedition he was attended with his ufval fuccefs. 
He deftroyed many of the (Irong holds of the banditti.! 
hanged zo of the mbft notorious offenders, and onier- 
yo more to be carried to Edioburgh; there to fuffer 
tiie'pcnaltievof iaW lao account of their rebellious beha* 
He eaMved into teems with the bird Qrcy and 
^ir John Fofter^tbe Wardens of the Englilh; borders, 
for the mutual benefit of the twb nations , aiid^he Com- 
• maiided’ibe chiefs of the diCorderly clans to fabmit to 
the queen, and to obey her orders with regard to "the 
(eirnringofthe peaces and pre renting mfurredionfand 
deprcdatibns the fiyture.; ^ / 

'In tbb mean time tbcquecB^wks itt a very difa^rtc- 


abJ</fiiuatiufl,''l>eiHig tufpefied. and.diAruAicd by bo^ 
partiei, From the (concefliuqs fte luid made to th« Frp- 
tBftantsy the Papifts fnppofed thatsfhe had a dcpgn of f 

itnotUHSKig their' religion aUogether ; while, on tlie l'* 
other handi the ProteilSnts Icould fcarcely allow' them-^^oth pai- 
fslvcs to believe that they owed any allegiance to aneies. 
idolater* Difqaiets of another kind alfo now tool! 
plaecw , The duke of Chatelherault, having kft the j * 

tholicS to join the oppofite party, was negkcltd by 
fovereign. Being afraid of fomc danger to himfelf, he tiers, 
fortified the ca&le of Dumbarton, which he rrfolvcd co 
defend ; and in cafe of ncceifiiy to piii himfelf under 
the protedlion of the queen of England.— The carl of 
Arran was a man of very (lender abilities, but of bound* 
lefs ambition. • The queen’s beauty had made an im- 
prcfltofi on his heart, and his ambition made him fancy 
himfelf the fitted perfcin in the kingdom for her hnf-* 
band. But his fanaticifm, and the violence with which 
he hadoppoCed the mafa, difgiided her. He bore her 
diflike with an uncafiuefa that preyed upon his intellods 
and difordered tlicm. It was even fuppofed that he had 
concerted a feherae to poffefs himfelf of her perfbn by 
armed retainers: and the lords of her coiurc were com- 
manded to be in readinefs to defeat any projedl of this 
fort. The carl of Botliwcl was didinguithed cliictiy 
by his prodigalities and the licenuouruefs of his man- 
ners. The earl of Marifchal had every thing that ,watt 
honourable in his iutentioiis, but was overwary and (low. 

The earl of Morton pofrcfl'ed penetration and iibihti, 
but was attached to no party or xneafurea from airy 
principles of rcAitude : His own advantage and lute- 
red were the motives which governed him. The earl 
of Huntley the lord chancellor, was unquiet, variable, 
and vindictive : His paffions, novv fernicntiug with vio- 
lence, were Toon to break forth in the moil dangerous 
pradlices. The carls of Glencairn and Mcnteith were 
deeply tiinSlured with faiiaiicifm ; aud iheir inorJinato 
zeal for the new opinions, not lefs than their poverty, 
recommended them to Queen Elizabeth. Her ambaf- 
fador Randolph, advifed Tilt to fecure their fervicc, by 
addrelliiig hcrlelf to tbeir ntccflitics. Among courtiers 
of this deferiptiou, it was difficult for Mary to make a 
feleiSlioii of ininillcrs in whom to confide* The coiifc- 
quence and popularity of the lord Janies Sluart, and 
of Maitland uf Lethinglon, had early pointed them out 
to this diffiniElian ; and hitherto they had -a^ed to her 
fatisfactiou. They were each of eminent capacity : 
hut the former was fufpe^led of aiming at the fove* 
reignty ; the latter was prone to refinement and dupli- 
city ; and both were more coiuic>^^ed with Elusibetji 
than became them as the miniffers and fubjecls of ai>o- 
ihcr fovereign. 

Befide the policy of employing and trading ilatef* 
men who were Proteftants, and the precaution of main- 
taioing a firm peace with England, Mary had it alfo at 
heart to enrich the crown with the revenues of tbeMati-shc «btaina 
dent church. ' A oofivtntion of edates was olTernbleda part of 
to deliberate upon this meafurc. Th* 
ularmcd with their perilous fituation* 
known to them, that the charge of' the queen's houfe-^'"”*** 
hold required an augmentation ) and that os the reals 
of the church bad (lowed chiefly froip; tlie orown, it^wab 
expedient that a proper proportion of >lhdlS. AiouId now 
be ^efiomed tJi.<JU{diQld irts f]^ildoqr^?i lj^ftfsrdoug!^o)«- 
fialtdtiofis, ^bepridates and eftate ^lefial^iadkii^oaltdsff- 
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ing that they lekfftcd merely by tlicfavoarof ibe iineen^ 
contented to refign to her the ihkd part of thclv benc- 
to be maaaged at her pfcaforc i with iho rrfetvva. 

' riofl that they ibovld be feemd diirhig their Uvea againft 
all farther payideniat. and relieved ^rom the burden of 
od^ntrtbnting^to the maintenance uf the reforinod clergy. 
With this offer the i}ueeii and the convtniicm of edatca 
were fatrshed^i Rcnul»» accordingly^ of all their bcue- 
ii(.m throughout the kiiigdom» were iwdered to Ibe 
diiccd by^the ancient eccUfiafticat the reformed c^ini- 
Hera, fuiwcnundants, elilcrc, atid deacons* were enjoin- 
ed to make out Tcglilerfl of the grants or provifions tie* 
Cfffiry to jfupport their eftablilhmcnt ; and a fuperemi-. 
nent power of judging in the£e matters was committed 
lu the queen and the privy-council. 

While the prelates and ellate ecclefiaftical fabmitted 
to this offer from theneceifity of their affairs* it was.by 
Jio means acceptable to the reformed clet^y, who at this 
lime wo-e holding an aOTembly. It was their earneft 
M i(h to effeS the entire dellru^on of the ancient efta- 
hlifhmcnt* to riK;cecd to a large proportion of their emo>- 
lumenta, and to be altogether independent of the crown. 
But while the Proteftant preachers were naturally and 
Ainanimoufly of ihcfe fentimeiHs, the nobles and ^nth^ 
anert who had prompted the Reformation were difpofed 
to think very differently. To give too much of th.c 
wealth of the church to the reformed clergy, was to in- 
vert them with a dangeroiis power. To give too great 
a proportion of it to the crown, was a rtep Hill more 
idangerons. At the fame time it was equitable, that 
the ancient clergy Ihould be maintained during their 
lives I and it confiflicd with the private intcreft of the 
noblemen and gentkmen, who had figured during the 
Reformation,' not to confent to any fckeme that would 
deprive them of the fpoils of which Uiey had already 
poifeffed themfelvcs out of the ruins of the church* or 
which they might Hill be enabled to acquire- 
Bid iuccers Thus public as well as private confiderationscontri- 
frf the dc- buted to feparate and divide the lay Protertants and tbe^ 
inwvU of preachers. The general affembly, therefore, of the 
?!ic Piotc. church, was not by ony means fucccfsfiil in the views 
which had called them together at this time, and wlvich 
they fnbmktcd to the convention of effaces. Doubts 
were entertained whether the chnrch had any title to 
alTcmblcitfclf. The petition preferred for the complete 
abolition of idolatry,, or for the titter prohibition of the 
mafs* was rejeAcd*. notwithflaiKliDg all the zeal mani- 
fellcd by the brethren. The requeft that Mary Aould 
give authority to the book of difcipline, was not only 
refufed, but even treated w ith ridicule. The only point 
preffedby the church, which attradled any notice,' was 
its requiution of a provifion ora maintenance 9 but 
meafurc invented for this end was in oppofition to .all 
its warmeil defires. 

This mcafure, howeyer, fo unpromifmg the pr;cach- 
ers in cxpatStatkMj, was found to be ffill more unfatis- 
fsAory upon triaU. Tb« wc4lt)mf the Romifb church 
had been immepfo, but great wivafioaa h^d^betfn apade 
ajipon it. The faus of Uwf ecciefiaflica, upon, the over- 
throw of Popery, induced them to engage in frai^u|ent 
traofafiions with their, kiofowrn and re^riPHS.t jjtl oon- 
iequence of which maqypdfltiTions.wqpe cpiwyjcdfram 
the church iulq private hand*. E/d)!- jr^lu^Uc sfi 
aiiofi:?, leafeSiof church-Uod^ tp zn^iacJor sitanyj^ars* 
4ir in pe^ctuity, were Ranted to ftrangers and i^ven- 


turttrs. Sales alfu of ecclefiaffical property, to.a great dvodimd. 

extent, had been made by the aueient irKumbanU;; and 
a validity wastfoppofod to be given to thefe tranfa^ions 
by continnations from the pope* who wbh zc^doua to aAi 
ffrt his votaries. Even the crown itfclf had contribu** 
ted to mike improper difporitioiis of the ecclcllartical 
revenues. Laymen |vad been preftntrd tp iMihoprics 
and cburchrlivipgsK with tlw power of difpoHug of the 
territory in connexion with jthem. Id this diffufiop.or 
the property of the church, many fair,. acquiCtions, and 
much exteufive domain, came to be inverted in the no- 
bles and the gentry. . , . 

From thefe caufes the grant of the' third of their be- 
nefices, made by the ancient eccleCartics to the queen* 
wkh the burden of maiuuiniqg the pc formed ^clergy* 
was not near fo confiderable as might have been ca- 
pered. But the diredflun . of the feheme being lodged 
in the queen and the privy-oouncil, the advantage to tlie 
crown was Hill greater than that bertowed upon tiic 
preachers. Yet tke cariying the project into execu- 
tion was not without its inconveniences. There \:^rc 
dill many opportunities for arliiice and corruption 9 and 
the full third of the ecclcrtafticol benefices even after 
all the previous abliradlions of them which had been 
made, could not be levied by any diligence. For the 
ceclcfiartics often produced falfe rentals of their benc- 
£ces ; and the collectors for the crown were not always 
faithful to the trull repofed in them. The complete 
produce of the thirds did not amount to a great fum ; 
and it was to operate to the cxpcnces of the queen, as ^ 
well as to the fupport of the preachers. A fcanty pro- Provifnm 
portion went to the latter ; and yet the perfons who made for 
were chofen to fix aad afoertain their particular rtipends ^he rruts- 
or provifions were the fall friends of the Reformation. 

For this biifinefs was committed in charge to the 
of Argyll and Morton, the lord James Stuart, and 
Maitland of Lethingion, with James Macgill the clcrk- 
regirter, and Sir John Ballenden the jurticc-clerk. One 
hundred Scots merks were deemed fufficjeni for a 
common mintrter. To the clergyiften of griaici* intr- 
rert or confideration, or who txercifed their fuiidHons in 
mure extcnfive parifhes, 300 merks were allotted; and* 
exccpiiug to fuperintendants, this fiim was fildoni ex- 
ceeded. To the carl of Argyll, to the lord James 
Stuart, to Lord Erflcine, who had large ecclefialUcal 
revenues, ihcir thirds were ufually remitted by the 
queen 9 and upon the eftablirtiment of this fund or re- 
venue, ihe alfo granted many penffuQs to perfous about 
licr court and of her houfehuld, , . . 

The complaints of the preachers were madevvith little 
decency, and did notrContribiitceo better their condi- party dif- 
tion. The coldnefs of the Frpceffant laity, and the hu- fittisficd. 
manity Hiowu to the ancient clergy* were deep wounds 
both to their pride and to their iqterefts. . To -a piean 
fpirit of flattery to the reigniiig they dmputicd 

defcdlion of aiid again rtriic qqeen 

they vKciT anima^^kh.si^ api^pfiey.^ The 

poverty in whjkhiliey were remain nnflaiucd 

a)l their paffiona./^^liey iiuli^iiuiifly4>ught to indulge 
their rancour and. tiirh4pieii,ce4 aud ipveten^te habits of 
iofuU furtilied them into u.contcppt af^uthprky, 

, To the queeti, wh.ofc tempci was warm* the rudcnela 
©f the prea^ra A.-painfu}, amj inquietudf, 

which*’ while it fo^cred- he^j r^igioua prejudices, Jiad 
the good^^efl to confjm cotUlancy.to 

.and 
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Semlwid. and to kwp aliirc Her gratitiidc for iHeir aAirky. The 
lord Jame$ Stuart^ wlmwav entitled to hcrrefpe^ and 
cfteem from hk abxlit^ee) and hi» provimity to her in 
blood had meritid rei^arda and honours by his public 
fervices and the vigour of his counfels. After his Tuc- 
ctf^ful difcharge o^ber commiffion at chief juAtciar and 
lord lieutenant, (he could nbt think of allowing him to 
6i6 defcead rromthefe Offices, without belio wing upon him 
Honour* a fotid and permanent mark of her favour. Sheadvan- 
conferrcd into the rank of her nobility, by conferring up* 

lime* earldom of Marr. At the fame time fhc 

ficuarc. contributed to augment his coiifequence, by facilitating 
his msTriage with Agnes the daughter of the earl of 
Marifchal ; and the ceremonial of thrsaOianee was cele- 
brated vdth a magniticende and oftentation fb extrara- 
pant in that age, as to excite the fears of the preachers 
left fome avenging judgment or calamity ftiould affilft 
'the land. They exclaimed with virulence againfl his 
riotous feafttng and banquets; and the mafquerades 
which were exhibited upon this occafion, attradling in 
a ftill greater degree their attention, as being a fpecies 
entertainment hitherto unknown in Scotland, and 
which was favourable to the profanenefs of gallantry, 
they pointed againft them the keeneft ftrokes of their 
cenfureand indignation. 

The abilities of the earl of Marr, the afcendency he 
maintained in the councils of his fovereign, and thedif- 
tir.Aions which he had acquired, did not fail to ex- 
F.nniity of pofc him to uncommon envy. The mofl rlcfptTate of 
the earl of hit enemies, and the mod formidable, was the carl of 
Huncky Huntley. In their rivalftiip for power, many canfes of 
tc(WAr(:« difguft had arifen. The one was at the head of the 
Prottftanis, the other was the leader ofthePapifts. 
Upon the death of Francis II. Huntle)’ and the Pupifh 
fad^ion had fent a deputation to Mary, inviting her to 
return to Scotland, and offering to fuppnrt hci‘ with an 
army of 20,000 men. His advances were treated with 
attention and civility, but his offer was rejedled. The 
invitation of|the Proteftams, prefented by the carl of 
Mtirr, was more acceptable to her. Huntley had ad- 
vifed her to detain his rival in coniinemeiit in France 
till the Roman Catholic religion Ibould be re-eftablifhed 
in Scotland. This advice Ihc not only diregarded, but 
careffed his enemy with particular civilities. Upon her 
pr^fllb^tlic country, Huntley renewed his ad- 

Iiurcn to vanccs, offering to her to fet up the mafs in all the 
rcOore the northern .coanties. He even converfed in a preffing 
l^opifh re -tirahner upon 'thief ubjedl with her uncles and the French 
ii;ipoiL courtiers who attended her. Still no real attention was 
paid to him. He came to her palace, and was receiv- 
ed only with' rtfpeA. He was lord high chancellor 
without influence, and a privy counfellor without Iruft. 
The earl of Marr had the confidence of his fovereign, 
and was drawing to him the authority of govcrnmciii. 
Thefe were cniermoitiftcaiicnsto a man of high rank, 
inordinate ambition, immenfe weahh, and who com- 
wanded uumerotis and wai'fike retainers, ‘ But he was 
yet to ia ftroke tlill more fn-Merely etcmeiatitig, and 
far more deftruAive of his confeqdeiicc- llie opulent 
of Marr, which Maiy had erefled into an earl- 
dom and conferred Upon hrs tival, hOd been Ipd^^rd in 
his family for fome lime. He confidered it his pro- 
f>rrly,i!iid iHst it was licvcr to btioni from hisjhonfc. 
This blow uas irt oiit-c to iiifult tiioft ftufibly hili pride, 
itid Jo tnit meft fatally the of h;s grcatncft: 


After employing aginft tie carl rf Marr ihofc arts Bcmiand^ 
of detra6^ion and calumny which ' are fo coramou in 
courts, he drew up and fubferibed a formal memorial, 
in which he accufed him of aiming at the lud 

of Scotland* This paper he prefented to the^ueen t 
but the arguments with which he fupported his chargcsiuan of 
being Weak and incouctuflve, (he waiithe more confirm^ treufou, 
cd hi her attachment to her miiiifter. Huntley then 
addreffing himfelf to the earl of Bothwel, a man difpofed 
to defperaieeourfes, engaged him to attempt to involve 
the earl of Marr and the hoiifc of Hamilton in open 
and violent contention. Bothwel reprefented to Marr 
the eumity which hud long fabiUied between him and 
the houfe of Hamilton. It was an obftacle to his^ 
greatnefs ; and while its deftrudtion might raife him to 
the higheft pinnacle of power, it would be oioft ac- affiiVniA:? 
cq>table lo the queen, who beftde the hatred which Kun ; 
princes naturally entertain to their fucctHors, was ani- 
mated by particular caufes of offence againft the duke 
of Chatelherault and the earl of Arran, lie concluded 
his exhortation with making an unlimited offer of his 
mod ftrenuouB fervices in the execution of this flagi- 
tious futerprife. The carl of Marr, however, ebhor- 
ring the h^enefs of lUe projedt, fufpicious of the lin- 
cerity of the propofer, or fatisfied th&i hii eniiucnce 
did nut require the aid of fuch arts, rejedled all his ad- 
vances. Bothwel, difappoiiitcd upon one fide, turned 
himfelf to the other. He pradlifed with the houfc of 
Hamikon to affaffinate the earl of Mirr, whom they 
confidered as their greateft enemy. Tlic bufinefs, he 
faid, might be performed with eafe and expedition. 

The queen w'as in ufe to hunt the dciT in the park 
of Falkland ; and there the earl of Marr, uufufped^- 
ing any danger, and fleiiderly attended, might be o- 
verpowered and put to death. The perfon of the 
queen, at the fame time, might be feized ; and by de- 
taining her ill cuftody, a fandlion and feoitrity migliL 
be given to their crime. The integrity of the earl of 
Arran revolting againft this confpiracy, defeated its 
purpofes. Dreading the perpetration of fo cruel an 
action, and yet fenflble of the refolutc determination 
of his friends, he wrote privately to the carl of Marr, 
informing him of his danger. But the return of Marr 
to his letter, thanking him for his intelligence, being 
intercepted by the conlpirators, Arran was confined by 
them under a guard in Kiiincil-hoore. He effected 
notvvithftanding his efcape, aud made a full difoovery 
of the plot to the queen. Yet in a matter fo dark he 
could produce no witneffes and no written vouchers to ^ 
confirm his accUfations. He therefore, according to ‘ ^ 
the fafhion of the times, offered to prove his informa- 
tion, by engaging Bothwel in Tingle combat. Aud 
though in his examinations before the privy council, 
his love to the quci'ii, his attachment to the earl of 
Man-, the atrocity of ihc feheme he revealed, and, 
above all, his duty and concern for his father the duke 
ofiChatcHtcraiilt, threw him into a perturbation of tnind 
which expreffed itfelf violently in his Ipeeuh^kit; doun- 
tenxnCc, and liifc adlions ; yet his declarations, in gene- 
ral, were fo conflftcrit and firm, that it was thouglit 
Sdvifahle tb take the command of the caille of I Dun - 
barton from the duke of Chattlherattlt, to confine the 
other do rffpird tors to difl'erent prifda^; bad to wait -thr 
fartJicr difcovcrics which tbighlt bcl ihadc by u^*cithnf: 

«fld time. 
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The .rail of Huntlf;|^i hy, tliefe mulatico aod ot A^efioed addirA $ > wbp endcavoui^d^ to. SeAiliti4^ 

mentSf tnvent^ed/^p^cr a conciliau tier ,8^e£lion«»\wag prO^ig^ faf flaUery»; «x^' 

J hlle the queen and '^he eajrV o^. Na^ Were at St An* ^reAcd^ her zt^ tor, the- Popifli itligioiH and lletfaUin* 
rew’9 with only a fey? attendants i IitiAg;tniiig that the Itnuationa of the great power t>f her. buiband, 8he 
latter would Tally forth to qdcU the infurgentSf and then interceded with the qucetii for forgivenefa to her 
that a convenient opportunity wo^ld thiM be niForded fpns and begged witli 4 keen miponiinity, that he 

might bo'pcrinitted to hare the honour to Jdfn her hands 
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for putting httn to the fword without deteAicm* The 
caution, howeverit df the carl of Marr,, defeating thii. 
purpofcf he, ordered fome of his retainers to attack him 
in ihe evening, w' hen be (liould leave, the qUeen4 but 
thefe uffallinB being furprifed it) their ftatioui . Huntley 
aflVdted to excilfe their bein^ in arms in a fufpicioits 
place and at ‘a late hour, by frivolc is apologicsi whichs 
though admittetda couid nnt *1)^ approved. 

About this period, to hr^f‘rs i^cre received by ; 

MaiW from the pope ai '' t^', rdinal of Lorraiiii in 
conlequencC of the intri^v i? -J the earl of Huntley 
and the Roman Catholic facn^n. They pre (fed her 
to coniidcri that while this nobleman was the moft 

f iowerful of her fuhjc6ls, he was by far the moft %caU 
OU3 in the iiUerefts of the church of Rome. They 
entreated her to Ratter him with the hope of her mar* 
riage with Sir john Cordon his fcpoiid Ton ; held out 
to iler magnificent promifes of money and military fup- 
pliesi if (he woufil fet herfelf ferioufly to recover to 
power and fplendour the ancient religion of her coun* 
tiy ; and recommended it to her to take mcaforcs 
to deftfdy the more Urenuous Proteftants about her 
cuurti of whom a rail was trinfinitted to her, which 
included ihe name of her confidant and minifter tlie 
carl of Marr,. Thefe letters could not have reached 
her at a jun^ure more unfavourable for their fuccefs* 

The ear] of Marr,' to whom fhe communicated thenii 
was encouraged to proceed with the greateft vigour 
in undemining the defigns and the importance of his 
enemies. 

New incidents exafperated the animofiticsof the ene- 
mies of the earl of Marr ^nd his own. Sir Jolm Gor- 
don and the lord Ogilvic having a private difputc, hap- 
pened to meet each other in the high ftrect of £din* 

. biirgh. They immediately drew their fwords | and 
the lord Ogilvie receiving 9 very dangerous wxjuiid. 

Sir John Gordon was committed to prilgn by the ma- 
giftrates. The queen, at this time in Stirling, was 
informed by them of the riot } and while they expref- 
fed a fear left the friends pf the prifoncr fhould rife up 
in arms to give him his liberty, they mentioned a fiil- 
picion which prevailed, that the panizans of the lord 
Ogilvic .were tp affeinble. themfclvea to vindicate hia 
quarrel. The queebj in her reply, after commending 
^eir diligence, inftrii£^ed them to continue to have a 
watch over their prifoner ; made known her deftre that 
the law ftiould take its courfe ; and cdunfelled them to. 
have iio apprchenGpn.s of the kindred of the parties at 
variance,^ but to rely upon the e^rl of Marr for pro- 
viding a foificiept forc^ for their ^otVAion, Sir Johfi 
Gordon, however, fpiiqd tl^ 

cunRnement ; ahd ~;^yihg into. Glied ijie 

retainers of his fomOy complaints, . and added 

to the difquiets of h)B fa^er tl^ exrl uf Howcy* , . .... 

The quten, upon re{^nfog Jto ]|^inj>orgn,’ hcM ,a . ^ 

confuhation u^n 9ftaira p/ Rate wftb her priyjf-^oun^^ fuR orapprebefifiani^ rcturn^d^to 
cil ; aqd loon af^r fcjt our)jp9H> the ' To inMlnjda^,,tllP, wl Qf ,Hwtley«. tq pumlh rrtie 

Rorihcra; jfertj? of her^km^pm,., 'Ak„^J!S^flgffn troubles, .yfhjqb k^i^.fai^t^r the .quecnt ^ 

W99 m^t Ry ,pt difcp dp* ,. ind ^ vaH e^rk^ndj > 

* ^ * a mcafure 


Blit Mary having told. her, that the favour ftie bad.fo- 
Ucited could not pof&bfly be gnintyd tillliei* fop IhoUld 
ridiirn to the prilon from wbich^he, bad efoapedr.aml 
fobmit to the Jufticc of his country,^ the }a 4 y Huntlcyi 
engaged that he fhould enter again into cuUody, and 
only entreated, that, inftcad of being confined Edin-* 
burgh,, he fhould be conduced to the caftle of Stirling.^ 

This requefi was complied with } and in the profecution 
of the biirinefs, a court of jufticipry beii^ called, Sir 
John Gordon made his appearance^ and acknowledged 
himfelf to be the queen’s prifoncr, The brd G^lamis 
was appointed to conduct him to the caiUe of Stirling* «nd at^ 
But upon the road to this fortrefs, he deceived the vi-tempts cn 
gilance of hiy guards, haflened back, and gathering raife a rr* 
1000 horfemcn among his retainers, iutrufted his fo.bellioDt 
curity to the fword. 

In the mean time, the queen contipued.hcr progref$. 

The earl of Huntley joined himfelf to her train. His 
antiety to induce her to allow him toattend her to his 
houfc of Stratlibogy was uncommon ; his eatreatiea 
were even prelied beyond the bound^i of propriety. The 
intelligence arrived of the cfcape and rebellion of Sir 
John Gordon. The behaviour of the father and ih« 
fon awakened in her the moft alarming fiifpicions. A& 
fcnbling her privy-council , who, accordingto the fafluoil 
of tbofe times, conliitiitcd her court, and attended her 
pejibn in her progreffes though her dominions ; fhe# 
with their advice^ commanded her heralds to efo^rge 
Sir John Gordon and his adherents to return to (heir 
ailegiancc, and to furrender up to her their houfes of 
ftrcngtb and caftles, under the pains of high treafon and 
forfeiture. Difdaining now^ to go to the houfc of the 
call of Huntley, where, as it afterwards appeared, that 
nobleman had made fecret preparations tb hold her in 
captivity, (he advanced to Inverncfs by a different route* * 

In the caftle of Inverncfs fhe propofed to take up hef 
refidence; but Alexander Gordon the deputy governor* 
a dependent of the family of Huntley, refiifecj to admit 
her. She was terrified with the prafpcA of a cerjuio 
and imminent danger^ Hei: attendants were few rn 
nqmbcr, the town was without walls, and the inhabit 
tants were fufpeSed. In this extremity, fome ftiips* iit 
the river were ki^pt in TeadioefB asnlaft refuge ^ nnd 
fhe ifTued a proclamation, commanding aH her loyal .AiIm 
jedU in thofe parts immediateJyi to repair to her for her 
proteAion. The Frafera and Monroei.came in crowds 
to. make her the offer of their fworda* The Clan^Chau 
tan, though called to arinsihy the carl pf Huntley, for^ 
fopk bis ftai|dard for that pf ^beir fovayclgn, when they 

difeoYmTd that Ske > 

employed, this ftr^s^h > byiqgr^cgp ^ the caflk^ 
wluch furrendered ^09,. tb^ firit al&uR' ' Tkc v 
lives, of the copiipon foldjers we,re fparedf but the 
puty-goTcnioi: vw Uftantly eaecptedk. -The qujoeat r. • 
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fcotUud. a mevitiirt in fin itely hum^iatrtig now concerted and 

pttt ifV. ftraf^ice; ' The oft Marr refignred tlic rich 
eftatc of ilAt 'nanrO Go the lord Erfkitir, vvho Turd claim 
to it as his right) and received in recompenfe, after 
its c region into an earldom^ the territory of Murray, 
which made an eatejifTve portion of the pofTeffidiis of the 
ear! of Huntley. ^ ...» 

Tftie Indy Huntley haftened to ^Aberdeen to throw 
hcrfelf flt the 'fet tif herTof^reigit, to matte the offer 
of the mOll hifmble fubmiflions pn (he part of her htif- 
band'i end to avert by every poflibk-ni^ns tlie downfal 
of ' hit grcfltnefs. But nil accefi to the queen was re- 
ftifedta ftier ; and the earl of Huntley wtui fuinmuncd 
to apptyv in perfod ^before the privy •council, to anfwer 
fur his ContioA'^ and to make a fuTl ref^s^natioh of all 
Ills cafftles and foftrefTes. He did dot prefeht himfelf, 
and wat declared to be in open r^btlliuti. A neve pro- 
525 clatnntioiiwafB drculutedby the qneen to' cdllcA toget her 

Earl of a fnfficient ftretigih to fubdiie the inftirgcnts. The 
command of her troops was given to the earl of Miir- 
who put them inlbiuly into motion. Huntley 
Muwav™ advancing towards Aberdeen to give them battle, w^as 
informed of their approach. Ho halted at Corrichic, 
folacing hinffelF with the hope of a decifive victory. 
The army of the queen was^ the moll numerous ) but 
there were feveral companies in it in whom little con- 
ItJence could be placed. Thcfc the carl of Murray 
polled in the front of the battle, and commanded them 
to begin the attack. They recoiled upon him in dif- 
ordcr, according to his cxpeclntion ; but a refolute 
band in whom he tniiled, holding out their fpears, 
obliged them to take a different courfe. Their con- 
fuffoii and flight made Huntley conceive that the day 
was his own. He tlicrefore ordered hia foldiein to 
throw afidc their iances, and to rufh upon the enemy 
fa^ord m- hand. His command was obeyed, but with no 
precaution 6r difeipline. Witen his mm came to the 
place where the Ciirl of Murray had Rationed himfcif, 
the points of the extended /pears of his firm battalion 
put' a termination to ihcir progrefs. The panic com- 
municated by this unexpedlcd rcfiftante was improved 
by the vigo'wf with which he prefled the affailants. In 
their turn they tool; V^ flight. The companies of the 
queen's arniy which had given way in the beginning of 
thc€Onfli£ft were now difpofed to alone for their mif- 
cond\i£l ; and caking a (liare in the battle, committed 
a fignal flaughirf up6n the retainers of the earl of 
Huntley. This nobleitian bimfdf expired in the throng 
of thei pnrfuit* His tons Sir John Gordon and Adam 
Gordon drere tnaile prifoners, witli the principal gentle- 
meh wh<} had hflided him* 

Mary, upon receiving the tidings^of this fuccifs, dif- 
cov^rsd neither joy nor fcwrCrw. The pafliona, how- 
ever, eftfthe catl of Min^ay artd his party were not yet 
completely 'gratifledj Sir John Gordon was brought 
imm^dtetely to 4 rtal, confeffed his guih, wai 4 coii^ 
damned to faffed* rfs' A'^traTfor. The lcntenc|[e accardlog- 
ly waa^ 'd^klll ' a multitude of 

wfti^l\: fcdmgB wei^ deeply affeft'ed, wdiiJe they coft- 
fidered his immature death, the maiiltnefs of his fpirh, 
• and the vigour of his form. Adam Gordon, Upon ac- 
count of his tender age, waa pardoned ; and finea were 
If^ifcd fromllie o|her ca^pfivcs orcondition acconiltig to 
tlieif^i&aUHi The lord Goi^6h, 'a^ the battliF of 
Cdmchie^ fled MslilhfeftfJdJnw'tht duke ofChttel- 


herault, and put hlmfelf undar his protv flion ; but wab Sct-d-nil. 
delivered up by that noblcTian, all wbofe endeavours ^ 

in his fiivoiir w’cfc incffciStiul. He was cnnvi(fltd of 
tfeafon, and condemned ; but the queen' was fatiafied 
with confining him in [>irfon. The dead body of the 
earl of Huntley was carried to IvJinburgh, and kept 
without burial, till a charge of high ireafun was pre- 
ferred again (I him before the three cllatcs. An oilcn- 
tatiotfs arfplay was made ofhib criminal cutvrprih s, and 
a verdiA of parliament pronounced his };;uih. His 
eftates, heteditary and moveable, Mvere fori'eitecl ; his 
dignity, name, and memory, were pronounced to be 
extindl ; his enfigns armorial wxit; torn from the book 
of arms ; and his pofterity were rendered unable to en- 
joy any offices, honour, or rank, within the realm. , ^>26 

While thefc feenes were tranfadting^ Mary, who was A" imer- 
fincerely fulicitous to cftablifli a fccurc amity between 
the two kingdoms, opened a negotiation to 
an interview with Elizal>cth. Secretary Maitland, id K, 
whom Hie employed in this bufinefs, met with a moll li7abL't)i, 
gracious rcceplioo at the court of London. The cityh^^t m vain,, 
of York was appointed as the place where the two 
queens fliould czprefs their mutual love and afleflian, 
and bind tbemfelver to each other ia an indilfoliiblc 
union ; the day of their meeting was fixed ; the falhion. 
and articles of their interview were adjullrd ; and a 
fafe conducl iitlo England was granted to the queen of 
Scots by Elizabeth. But in this advanced Hate of the 
treaty it was unexpededly interrupted. The dillur- 
bances in France, the peHecution of the Piuteflants 
there, and the dangerous confequence which threatened 
the reformed countries, fpemed to require Eli7,nbetli to 
be particiilaj^y upon her guard, and to watch with 
eageraefs ngainli the machinations of the adverrunts of 
her religion. Upon ihefe pretences (he declined for a 
fcafon the projedted interview ; fending to Mary with 
this apology Sir Henry Sidney, a iniuiilcr of ability, 
whom (he inilrudfcd to dive into the fccret views of the 
ScQitiih qtiecn. This Was a fevere difappoiutment to 
Mary ; but it is rcdfonable to believe, that Elizabeth 
adted in the negotiation without fincerity, and upon, 
principles of policy. It was nut her intercU to admit 
into her kingdom a queen who had nretenfions to her 
crown, and who might (Irengthcn them ; who miglit 
raife the expedtatinns of her Roman Catholic fuhjvds, 
and advance herfelf in their cHeem ; and who far fur- 
paffed her in beauty, and in the bewitching tillurcmcnt 
of cunverfation and behaviour. 

Amidft nflairs of great mornent, a matter of fitiriilor Cluudard 
corircquehce, but which is interefting in its circu in- falls in love, 
fiances, deferves to be recorded. Chatelard, a gentle- '*^^^** 
man of family in Daupbiny, and a relation of the cbc-^^‘^'^“* 
viilier dc Bayard, had been introduced to C^cen Mary 
by the ficur Damville, the heir of the lioulc of Mont- 
mbreqey. Tolifiied manners, vivacityj^ attentzou to 
pli^aTe^ the Ulent of nvaking verfes, and an agreeable 
fignre, t|Ver'b recommendations to this man. Jn the 
court they dreW uitentibn to him. He made liiuifclf 
neceflatY iftf all parties of pkafurc at the palace* His 
afliduiites drew to him the notice of the queen; and, 
at different times, (he did him the honour td dance with 
him. His complaiuiice became gfadu^lty more, fam i- 
liae. He ciit^tairted her With hja &iJt' ao^' jpoad hu- 
mdqr ; He mkft verfes upoO heftfjbpfuty^ana 

and hifr i^oliteuefs.aaa bbfailcfceufiou inlinuatcd 

into 
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riSto tiiitt dtlitr grttkfidv 

Ife^eoidd n&t Iv^old'lMiP cibaMf^ without, fcelnig thsir 
i^«Tr ir«aii8 iliiin|f in its imth &iq nwk 

dang^us of an fltc pafiouti lie evoDuraged it« growth. 
In An uirbappf induaeiw^f Ke etiicred apartmeiit ; 
aild, eoiu^eAKog bitnfelf ^ wAiter her bed*' waited the ap- 
proach of night. %Vhilethe ^uten iMia itndrcffing, her 
mpidB^difcimrisd^lns IHuMionv and^giWc her the alarm. 
Cbai^rd hrat idICmiStd' with difg^her » bet focm after 
i*keiae4bef pardofu The fttnzy, bewmr» of hb love 
coAip^lkig htid to repeat hit erhne, h whs no longer 
proper to ihow any eompaflwn to htm^ The delicate 
^taatioif of Mary, the notfe of thefeadventureBi vrbidi 
had gone abroad, aad the rude fufpicionB of her fiibjeflfi, 
Is pur to that he fl\ould be tried f<vr hia affenccB and 

.d«ath. puniflied* Tbit imprudent man Was accordingly con- 
demned to Idfe his head ; and the fentence was put in 
execution. 

The difagreeaLle circam(!!ances in vrIuaVi Mary foimd 
herftlf iHvOlved by rcafoii of her quarrel with Eliza- 
beth, the c5K:eilive bigirtry and overbeating fpirit of her 
Prottftaia- fubjcdls# together with the adventure of 
Chatdard, and the calirinmes propagated in confequtnce 
Mjry ill- of it, determined her to think of a fecond marriage, 
rlinth to A HcrbeAUly and expeflations of the crown of England, 
fetond joined to the kifigdom which flw already pofTeffed, 
^icU ac? inany ftrifors. She was addrelTed by the 

drrfllVby ^ Sweden, the king of Navarrcr the prince of 
R lUMiibcr Condc, the duke of Ferrara, Dmi Carlos of Spain, the 
iiiicuri. archduke Charles of Aullria, and the duke of Anjou. 
Her Awn inclination was to give the prcfcrcTicc, among 
tbefe illudrious lovers, to the prince of Spain ; but her 
dermiuAtion, from the krft moment, was to make her 
wifhes bend to other con (idcrat ions and to render her 
dccifibn upon this important point as agreeable as pof- 
fible to Qn.eeii EKxabcih, to the Englifli nation, and to 
the Protmants of both kingdoms. Her fucceffion to 
the crown of England was tlic objeft nearcll her heart; 
and Elizabeth, who wiflicd to prevent her from mar- 
rying altogether, contrived to imprefe upon her mind 
an opinion that any foreign alliance W'ould greatly ob- 
llruA that much defited event. She therefore pitched 
iiDori two of her own fubjedts, whom flic fucccffivcly re- 
commended as fit matches for the queen of Scots ; and 
jhc pfomifed, that upon her acceptance of cither of 
them, her right of inheritance fliould be inquired into 
and declared. *Lord Robert Dudley, afterwards carl of 
i.eioefter, waft the hrft perfon propofed ; and except a 
manly face And fine figure he had not one quality that 
could recommend him to the Scottifli priheefs. WhM 
Mary received this fuitor with fbmc degree of compo- 
furc, ftie did not altogether feprefs her fcorn. V She 
had heard godd accounts (flie owned) of the gentle- 
man \ but as Queen Ellzabetbbad faid, that in propofing 
a hufband lo her, ihe would confult her Ijbnout, fhr afle- 
ed what honour fJiVrc could be in marrying ^fubleft 
The EngiiA queen tlieo brought iiiidcrthic eye of M;^ 
, ^ jmoiher iuiror, Icflf W tWo^gtils ' fiiould to a 

!»licmrkei .Mliance. T^is was Lordlionilcy, bftbe hbiilepf 

chi'i.e i.f !8]tuaj*t itfelf, whbfc birth wisalmo# equal Co'her owii, 
i.ordpkun-ahd whom the Scottilh pndccfs was induced' to acoept aa 
a hufband by motives which we have d^a|Ied elfe where. 
(See Marv.) Euzabctli hoWevef'yirasnoVrwrf fineerc 
jnthispropoW than in the 

ting Darnley and his lather the earr of Lehos to vifit 
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Scotland aserely with a nkse of divmnig Ui« aUeolicMi Acotbnd. 

Ihe queen Jvvn the oonaaeiit* fce Unw oh* 

Aacktn thawmy «f the aMuriaf e sHsidk^avt and videaoe 
enuld Gontiivo^ When flie. foiiad kWy fo much en- 
tangled, that flic could hardly draw hackf or make any 
oth^ choice than that of Daifiiley,£luuibeth At tempted 
to pi« vent her fipma going fariher on; and now wtima- 
icd hcrdifapprobatioii of that marriage, which fhc her- 
Mf had not only ortginally phuinedi but, ia tbefe lauer 
ilagev, had forwarded by every aataiiA^ in her power. 

The whole council of E&aibeth deckned agaiafl the 
stnarriage. Even from her own fubje6l« Mary met with 
confidetabla oppofitioa. An inveterate enmity liad 
taken place between the duke of Chat elhcrault and the 
earl of Leaox, in confequeoce of which the fiurmer 
deferted the court, and very few of the Ifamiltons re- 
paired to it. The lord larpes StAart, noweari of Mur-- 
ray, fought to promote the match with Eord Dudley. 

In cuDfcqucBce of this he was treated openly wl I h^dif- 
refpedl by the earl of Lenox; he loit the favour of his 
fovireign, and Darnley threatened hkn with his ven- ' 

geance when he fliould he married to the queen. John l^^xtrava- 
Knox in the mean time behaved hi the mod furious P?"* 
fuanner, forgetting not only the meek and peaceable 
behaviour of a Gbriftian^ but tl^e allegiaiioe of a fubjed. 

This preacher even interfered wkh the marriage of bis 
fovereign. He warned the nobility, that jf they allow- 
ed a PapiH or an iiifldrl to obtain her perfon and the 
government of Scotland, they would be guilty, to the 
full extent of their power, of banifliing Jefus Chrill from 
the kingdom, of bringing down upon it the vengeance 
of God, of being a curfe to tbemfelvcB, and of depri- 
ving their queen of all comfort and confolatkm, Aa 
Daruley was a Papiif, he was of coofequence execrated 
by the wholf: bodyof FroteftantI, laity as well as clergy ; 
while, on the oihtr hand, he Was fupported by the carls 
of Athol ami Caithnefs, the lords Ruthvenand Hume, 
and the whole Popifu faGlion. 

It was exceedingly unfortunate fdr the queen, that 
neither Lord Darnley himfelf, rtor his father the carl of 
Lenox, had any tal::iits for buflnefa ; and as they na- 
turally had the direction of the qbeen’s alFaisfi, it is ni> 
wonder that they were very ill maOAged. But a fource 
of oppufition, more violent than any impeiftfliuns of 
their own, rofe up to them in ttie attachmeni which' 
they difeovered to a perfon upon whom the queen had of 
late beftowed her favour with an imprudent prodigality. 

David Rizzio from a mean origin rsifed himlftlf to a djf- Account ef 
tinguifhed cmiucnce: He was bortf sit Turin, where kisDivid Rb- 
fartiier earned A fubMcficeas a miifiCian. Varietief ofzio. 
fitiiation and adventure, poverty, aud miafoi^iuies, bad 
Caught him experience. Iii tb^ train of the count do 
Morette, the amhafTador from tUe^duke fiavoy, he' 
bad arrived In Scotland. : The queen, defirous to com- 
plete her band of iwufic^ her fervbir. 

In this humble ftifibn he had <he dexte'rby to aft raft 
her attention ; and her' fiflling into dif- 
graef , from ne^igt^bf and1bchphej|;^,'nc Was jprbhtiqtcd 
to difebarge ihe autfes, of $ii office. ^ A pbctltaty and 
frequent adthiffion tdhrrcd'mphny afforded him now the 
fullefl opportynity to recojumend liimfeir to t^r ; and 
vrliite (he xppiwcd hii mayiier^* /he was fco/ibk gf his 
fidelity and his ialents; ] H/a iiiind, was liot 

*^irufficjeiHiIif y igqroiii io Vith iiibdcft and profpe- 

irity^ Ambiwd him prafi^ent- ' He 

iiiterfcrcd 
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totlwi. k 4f«inM«mt» ifttYu^di btiiiMf into 

■*^< > ***^ dheiOOtiventIflifeMi «# tiitt ac the |Mdaev«:^ And was a 

^Wididate Ibr g(ireiij|flefi«r^ ^ The ^ukir ooitAilted^wtSi 
Kim ti|iern the, mdft £Aetl1t and ui^rtiii>tbtt6neE^ And 
hiMiiMhtm with md powers The dbpplefierv km- 
lfty#«ndutvhcmi>Mled eomplatrsnee whieh hadeharader- 
tstd h\9 loftaer conditka^ wcee eaebaaged ^ kMeticf > 
ifid prideu He exceeded' ^tfac inoA potciit 
htroiiis ix the ftxCelhiers fi{ hix dq^ean^Ohr* tftc 
oia{iief«?of Ins XjiipcixK'l^ atnl the ffdeodMr of ihis reitoite. 
Th^ dsMcs; wkdeiheydef|Brtfcd*theio«xcfsol bis bhtb, 
iiid detedtui tixn as a foreigneri’^jxd a faeourite# were 
bsoitilied with his grandeur, and iafulte<l with hb hrro- 
gance^ , Their anger and abhorr^sce were driyen into 
fury ; and while thb undefcrving minion^ to Uphold bis 
power, courted Durriley, and with. officious xillduStieB 
adsUncedbb fub with thequcseoi bevliadened nOt only 


rtpired, that- maOters were gone .tow laf toJte i^QUUid, ; Scetl ni J. 
afld Jlltisabedi bad m Mtd took of dif|pltok?t» ' 

'Aaee, Isy^lier admer# ihe bad food, hcf alb^ons not 
stfXMi a torcfgnefi but opan an Englilhtnuo \ and iiuce 
t£m perfoa Aic favoured was dcfccinled ofa d^iogwlbed 
iineagei and/cotrld boaft of having in his veins the royal 
hkuk of ikhoth hiagdoma. Imoitdiately after ^thit aodb 
ento ffit^created Lord Darntcy a lord and a knight. 

The oath of knighthood was aduticuHcrcd to him. fie 
WdB.diide a baron and a banneret, and called 

He was belted earl of Rofe., Hr then promote 
ed.J.4 gentlemen to the himour of knighthood, and did 
homage to the queen, wkhouc any refenration of duty 
to the crown of England^ where his family bad for a 
long limie refided. His advancement to the duke of 
Albany was delayed for a little time j and ihb was £0 
much .refeated by him, that, when informed of it by 


kis own ruin^ but kid tlie foundations qf cruel outrages 
g and of public calamity. 

The eail of ‘he enrl of Murray the exaltation of Rizzio, fo 
Murray offenfive In gcncml to the nation, was humiliating in a 
iuic* ihe more particular degree. His interference for the earl 
quceii'aftt- Leictftcr, the panklity he entertained for Eliza- 
btlh, bis connexions with Secretary Cecil, and the fa- 
vour he had fhowft to Knox, had all contributed to 
create in Mary a fufplcicm of bia integrity. The prac- 
tices of Darnley and Rizzio were thence the more cf- 
fe£^ual \ and the fulled weight of their influence was 
employed to uodermine hia power. Mia pafliona and 
difgufls were violent ; and in his mind he meditated re- 
venge. Mary, aware of her critical ftiuatioii, was fol- 
citous to add .to her ftrength. Botliwel, who had 
been imprifoned for confpiring againft the life of the 
eaelof Murray, and who bad cfcaped from confinement, 
was ,toU$^d from Frainre j the . earl of Suthcrlandy an 
exile in Flandera, was invited home to receive hia par- 
don 1 and George Oordon, the Ton of the carl of Hunt- 
ley, was admitted to favour, and was foon to be rciii- 
Aated. ill the wealth and honours of his family. 

As fooo as Bothwel arrived, the earl of Murray in- 
fifterl that he (hould be brought to a trial for having 
plotted againd bis life, and for having brok^jr. from the 
place of his confinement. This w^s agreed to ; and on 
the day of trial Murray made hia appearance with floo 
of hU adbeixntB. Bothwel did not choofe to contend 
with fucb X formidable enemy ; he therefore fled to 
France, and s protelUiion was made, importing that 
liis^f^^^of violence had been the caufc of his flight. 
*t|he queef* cotnmarided the judge uot to pion.MUiicc 
fenlcncf;^ Murray cqmpUined loudly of her parttsUrr, 


deiraun to esufe Murny fubrerihe a pt^ei; cxpr.<|&ng 
a eonfent to her marriajee } but all^wpR;,t^ no pui^ofe. 
.Ilowever, many of the notiUty , oid l^ij^tibe ibU p'a- 
»er ; and^e vcniV.K^l fummon a j^otMi^n of, the 
effte. it foiiUhf^ to whotp.ihe 9P.*^ ,®* 

tne..iM^wc ( an? ^,ho , wproved d* her. dnpiue* ^- 
yyed the R-oteftant relij^ion ihonld c«(ptjnfte\tp he the 
e^l•bli(bment. . ,7 . *> i- < .<. 

, Jn the theah arrireo Eng^nd, 

(iiih t tn<ffiij^^imMt(ingEliis«beth*f entire 
Wop ‘ite otiejn*. marriage Atth 

aiortUS^fnl^ "left W( ](hefc aoihal^or^Marf^^ly 

‘ Vdt.‘'XVli; Ifitft 1.'"* ■■ 


the lord Ruthven, he threatened to (lab that nobkiqan 
with hie dagger. 

In the mean time the d^y appointed for the aflembly 
of parliament, which was finally to determine the fub- 
jedk of the marriage, waa now approaching. The earl 
of Murray, encouraged by the apparent firmnefa oP 
Ehzabethf goaded on by ambitioo, and alarmed with 
the approbation heftowed by the conveation of the 
eftates on the queen’s choice of Lord Darnley, per- 
ceived that the moment was at hand when a decilive 
blow (hould be ftruck. > To infpirit the rcfentmeiit of 
his friends, and to juftify in foinc mcafure the violence 
of hta projcfls, he aflefled to be under apprehenfions of 
being aiTaflltiated by the lord Dariiley. flis fears were 
founded abroad } and he avoided to go to Perth, where 
he affirmed that the plot againfl him^as to be carried 
into execution. He courted the enemies uf Darnley 
with unccafing affiduity ; and be united to him in a 
confederacy the duhe d Chatclheratiiti and the carls 6; 4 

of Argyll, Roihca, and Olencuirn. It was not the An affjcia- 
folc objedf of their aflociafion to oppofe the marriage. jgaiurt 
They engaged in more criminal enterprifes. 
meditated the death of the carl of LenoX and the lord 
Darnley ; and while the queen was upon the road to 
Cilandcr place fo vifit the lord Livingflune, they pro- 
pofed to intercept her and to hold her in captivity. In 
this ftace of her humiliationj Murray was to advance 
bimielf into the government of the kingdom, under the 
cliaradter of its regent. But Mary having received iiR> 
telligeiice of their coiifpiracy, the carl of Athol unci 
the lord Ruthven roifed fuddctily 300 men to proteft 
her in her journey. Defeated in this feheme, the etui 
of. Murray and hia alTociacea did not relinquifli their 
cabals. They thought of new achievements ; and the 
nation was filled with alarms, fufpicions, and terror, 

the arts employed by the Scottilh maicon-Difiurhan- 
tent^ to inflame the znimofities of the nation, they W-ccb rjiiVd 

P ot hot to infill upon the'dangers which IBreatencdthe W 
'rotcRsnt retigionfrom the n^ancement of Lord'Darh- 
tey^ ihid fr6m.che rupture that tuiifl; enfue wirh England. 

Letters Were every wl^re difpcrfcd among i|ve 
. remih^hg tKem bf whAt the eternal God WiroUg^ 

Tor them in the abolition 6f idolatry, and admobifliing 
them lb oppole the retloration of the ^A fup'^lf- 

cationi was prtfeiiie^ to the qiiefh, 'pndoi- 

Ineh, arid itmrting upon their ' In the 

prefenf affairrTt wis rief!^ alitifaal 



Scotland, abftain from g>viii|^ o^ence of any ^»cl to the Protef- 
' ' ' tahU. A priell. lSiwever‘»liaViiig cclcbfau^ th« mafs, 

\7is takeii by the br^htenf flod ek)>ofcd toyhe lnfuha 
and fury of the’ popidMe the market-place of Edin- 
bur^h, in the ganneoU ^f his profcIGon/ and with the 
chalice in hia hand; and the qneeu haring given a check 
totliia tumultnoua proceeding* the Protjf (laqta^ rifiag in 
their wrath* weristfae rooi*e confirmed in the belief that 
flic meant io overthrow their religian. The mod learned 
and able of the e^gy held frequent confultatipna to« 
gether ; aiid while the nation was difliirbed with dan- 
gerous ferments* the General Aflembly was called to de- 
liberate upon the affairs of the church. Their hope of 
fuecefs being proportioned to the difficulties in the fi*. 
t nation of the queen, they were the lefs fcrupuluue in 
Forming their re folutlons ; and the commifhonerg, whom 
they deputed to her, were ordered to demand a parlia- 
mentary ratification of their dcfires. 

Their de- They infifled, that the tnafs, with every remain what* 
majioa. foever of Popery, fliould he univerfdlly fupprefied 
throughout the kingdom; that in this refurmation, the 
qaeeo^s perfon and hotifchold fhould be included ; and 
that all Papifls and idolaters fliould be puniflied upon 
convi£tron according to the laws. They contended* that 
perrons of every defeription and degree (hould refoit to 
the churches upon Sunday* to join in prayers, and to 
attend to exhortations and fermons ; that an indepen- 
dent provifion fhould be affigned for the fiipport of the 
prefent clergy* and for their fiicceffors; that all vacant 
benefices fhould be conferred upon perfoxis found to be 
qualified for the minifliy, upon the tnal and examina- 
tion of the fuperintendaiits ; that no bifliopric* abbey, 
priory, deanery, or other living, having many churches* 
fliould be beflowed ujpon a Angle perfon; but that* the 
plurality of the foundation being diflblved, each church 
fliduld he provided with a minifter ; that the glebes and 
manfes (hould be allotted for the reAdence of the mini- 
fters, and for the reparation of churches; that no charge 
in fchools or univerfities* and no care of education* ci- 
ther public or private, (hould be intrulled to any per- 
fon who was not found and able in dodlrine* and who 
was not approved by the fupertntendants ; that all lands 
which of old had been devoted to liofpitality* (hould 
again be made fubfervient to it ; that the lands and 
rents^ which formerly belonged to the monks of every 
order* with the annuities* aherages, obits, and the other 
emoluments which had appertained to priefts, (hould be 
employed Iti the maintenance of the poor and the up- 
holding of fehook ; that all horrible crimes* fuch as 
idolatry, blafphemy, breaking of the Sabbath, witch- 
craft* forccry, enchantment, adultery* manifeft whore- 
dom, the keeping of brothels, murder* and oppreflion* 
(hould be punifhed MMth feveritj ; that judges (hould be 
appointed in every diftrift* with powers to pronounce 
fentdlces and to execute them ; and, in fine, that for 
the eafe of the hbonring hufbandmen* fqme o^eT'fhQuld 
be devifed conccrnia|; a realbnabk payment i^f the 
fil7 tytbes. 

Modtfaiion To thefe requtfitiolif* the qUeeh made an anfwer fuU 
ol the of moderation and hiinimnity. ' She was ready to agree 

queen. three eftates in efcblifliing l!hc reformed reli- 

gion over the fubjeAi of Scotlkhd; aifd (be wga fttiidily 
refiulvcd not to throw into hazard tl^e'life* p<^8ce, A 
th^^tUtie* of any perfon whmfoevvr upbo Wou^' of 
1^' b^jo^Sf As Uf hcrfelf and bd: koufehob^^^ffib' was 


perfuadeb th^ Iv^r people woulcfnot ur^e,^r to adopt Skotland. 

teiMU ill coiitradi£lion to her owiiiCbnfcience, and there- 

by iiivplve htr jn re^orfe and uneafinefsi Stic had been 
nourimed and Drought up in the Komifli faith ; (he con- 
ceived it to be founded pOv ^he word of God ; and fl)e 
was defiroUB jbo continue in it. But, fetting: aAde her 
belief and religious duty|^ (hc^ 'Ventured tq allure them, 
that (he was convinced from poliitcaf r^afons* that it 
was birr interefi to mfijntaiu herielf Arm the Roman 
Catholic petfiiaAun. . By departt^ (b^ would 

forfeit the aiiiity of the king of T^ab^, and that of 
other princes who were now firongly attached to her ; 
and their difaffeflion coiild not be repaired or compeu- 
fated by any neW alhabcc. To her fubje6\s (he left the 
fulled hberty of confcicnce ; and they could not furely 
refufe to their fovereign tfic fame right a.rid indulgence. 

With regard to the patronage of benefices, it was a pre- 
rogative and property which it would ill become her to 
violate. Fler neccffitics, and the charge of her roy al 
dignity, required her to retain in her hands the patri- 
mony of the crown. After the purpoi'es* however, of 
her flation, and the exigences of government, were fa- 
tisfied, (he could not pbjedt to a ipccial alfignment of 
revenue. for the maintenance of the mmifiry; and, on 
the fut)je£\ of the other articles which had been fub- 
initted to htr, (lie was .willing to be dircdled by the 
three edates of the kingdom, and to concur in the rc- 
folutions which fliould appear to them the molt reafuii- 
ablc and expedient. 

The clergy, in a new affembly or convention, expref-'^^® Trotc- 
fed a high difpleafurc with this return to their addi tfs.^^|jr^j[® 
They took the liberty to inform tht qUeen, that the 
dofirines of the Reformation which (he refufed to adopt, 
were the religion which bad been revealed by Jeius 
Chrid, and taught by the apodles. Ropery was of all 
perfuafiouB the lead alluring, and had the fewed recom- 
mendations. In antiquity* confent of people* authority 
of princes, and number of profclytCs, it was plainly in- 
ferior to Judaifm. It did not even red upon a founda- 
tion fo folid as the doflrines of the /Alcoran. They re- 
quired her, therefore, in the name of the eternal God, 
to embrace the means of attaibinjg the truth, which 
were offered to her in the preaching of the word, or 
by the appointment of public difputationB between them 
and their adverfaries. The errors of the mafs were 
placed before her in all their deformity. The layer of 
it* the aflion itfelf, and the opinions expreffed in if, 
were all pronounced to be equally aboltiinable* Tq 
hear the mafs, or to‘ gaze upon it* Was to commit the 
complicated crimes of facri lege, blafphemy .and idblatVy. 

Her delicacy in not renouncing bet oprAionii from the 
apprehenfion of offending the king Of .France and her 
other allies, they ridiculed a$ tmpenlnent ;n the h|ghed; 
degree. They told lier, that the true ril^ion of Chiift 
was the only means by winch any confederacy Kiouh} en» 


was the only means by winch any confederacy Uouh} en» 
dure ; and that it fkr more previous tparif the tU 
liance of any potentate aViciyoiUfd'^t'iitg' 

her the frii'ndfhfp pf the pf kiiigsi"' fiihi to p^tro-' 

nages, being a poHtoti ipf her pattimony* Ihey'iotend* 
ed not to defraud b^r of her rights : but it was theit 
judgment, that tht fapediriendants ou^t to make a 
trial of the qualificatiobs of cAWdidates lor the miniltry ; 
and it was the ditty of the patrpA to/pte(eot a 'peif^id 
to the beutfice,' it Was the bufidefc dt title obur^ to 
manage hk lailitottbo'ic^ cklldiioii. For viilfbdt ^hiiB ' 
- I, ; '''‘TdRlTOt; 
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rj*^Aramt, tWir wenW be no fecurity for the fitnifs of connexion of the two nations, Flattcrfd* by her aflfur- ScoiUmd. 
the ihcnnibeut ; and if no trials or cxaminationn pf mi- ahccfl and gencrofityf they were (lrj;iiU 9 US to gain par-'”'V~^ 
hiftem tool^ flabe, the chiirch would he SUed with mif- iif^ans» and to diTunice the friends of their fovercign,; 
rule and ignorance. Nor was it riglit or juft that her and while they were fccrctly preparing for rcbtllioni 
majefty Aiould retain to herfclf any part of the Tcvenuc and for trying Jtheir ftren^h in the field, tliey difiemiN 
of benefirtB ; as it ought to be all employed to the nated among thcpsople the tenets, That a Papift could 
nfes of the clergy, for the purpofee of education, and hot legally be their king; that the queen wws not at 
for the fiipport of" the poor. And as to her opinion, Uberty of herfelf to make the choice of a hufband ; 
that a Tidt'able affignihen't iflioiild be made for thrpi, and that, in a matter fo weighty, (he ought to be cn- 
they could hot but tliank with reverence: hut they tircly dirrfted by the determination of the three ellatea 
begged to folicit and imppHune her co condefeend upon aflembled in. parliament. ' 

the particulars of a proper feheme for thjs end, and to Elizabeth, at the fame time, carrying her dilfimula-Trcjiciirry 
carry it into execution ; and that, taking iuto a due tion to the moll criminal extremity, commanded Ran-of 
confiderition the other articles of their demands, ft\e dolph to atic an audience of Mary ; and to counfcl 
would Audy to comply with them, and to do juAice to to noiirifh no fufpictons of the earl of Murray and hia 
the religious cAablifnment of her people, friends ; to open her eyes to their fiiicerity and honour} 

From the fears of the people about their religion, and to caU to mind, that as their fervices had hitherto 
diftiirbances and infurreAions were unavoidable ; and preferved her kingdom in r^ofe, her Jealoufies of them 
before Mary had given her an Twer to the petitions nr ™'ight kindle it into combuition, make the blood of her 
addrefs of the clergy, the ProtcAants, to a formidable nobles to flow, and caA into hazard her perfon and her 
number, had marched to St Leonard’s Craig ; and, di- crown. Full of aAonilhment at a melTagc fo rude and 
viding thcmfelvcs into companies, had chufen captains fo improper, the queen of Scots dcfired him to inform 
to command them. But the leaders of this tumult be- his miftrefs, that fhe required not her inAruAions to di- 
ing apprehended and committed to clofe cuAedy, it AinguiAi between patriotifm and treachery ; that fhe 
fubfided by degrees ; and the queen, upon theintercef- was fully fenfible when her will or purpofe was rcfiAed 
fion of the magiArates of Edinburgh, inAead of bring- or obeyed ; and that Aie poAclTed a power which was 
iiig tlKzn to trial, gave them a free pardon. To quiet, more than fufficient to reprefs and to punilh the cnor- 
at the fame time, the apprehenfions which had gone mitiesandtlie crimes of her fubjedls. The EngUAv re- 
abroad, and to controvert the inftdiuus reports which fident went now to the earl of Lenox and the lord 


had been induArioufly fpread of her inclination to over- 
turn the reformed do^rincs, Ihe repeatedly iAued pro- 
rlamaticnis, aAuring her fubje^ls, that it was her fixed 
determination not to molcA or diAurb any perfon what- 
foever upon account of his religion or confeience ; and 
that A)e had never prefumed even to think of any inno- 
vation that might endanger the tranquillity or do a 
640 prejudice to the happinefs of the commonwealth, 
iriigu - of While Mary was coudufting her affairs with difeem- 
r rebel- mcnt and ability, the earl of Murray and his confedc- 
ciui fi'ible.<i rates continued their confultations and their intrigues, 
■ith ihar difappointment in the confpiracy againA the 

queen and the Lord Darnlcy, they perceived that their 
only hope of fuccefs or fecurity depended upon Eliza- 
beth ; and as Randolph had promifed them her protec- 
tion and afliAance, they fcrupled not to addrefs a letter 
to her, explaining their views and fituation. The pre- 
tences of thpit lioAility to their fovercign upon which 
they affefled to -infiA, were her fettled dcCgn to over- 
turn the ProtcAant religion, and her rooted defire to 
brfeak ,all corrcfpondencc apd amity with England^ To 
prevent the Bccomplifiimeiit of thefe purpofes, they faid, 
was the ghjeik of their confederacy ; and with her fup- 
porl and aid they did not doubt of being able to ad- 
vance ,cflc,ftually the emolument and advantage of the 
tsfp lungdoius. In. the prefent Rate of their affairs, 
they applied not, however, f<^ any f«Pl>ly of hertroops. 
An kid from her tretfury was now only ncceffary to 
them and iihey eugaged to^ beftow het- bounty in the 
manner lf»c moA. agrccsble to her inclinaiioas and licr 
interefta- Thcplcafure with which Elizabeth received 
<heir application, was equal to the averfion flic had cbii^ 
ccived againft; tlie queen of Septs. She not only grant- 
ed to. them the ifcUef they requeAed, but affured ttem 
by Raiidolpb of her efteem and favour while they 
fhfiuld continue to uphold the reformed religion and the 


Damley, and charged them to return to England. The 
former expreffed an apprebenfion of the feverity of his 
queen, and fought an affuranceof her favour before he 
could venture to vifit her dominions. The latter, cx- 
erttng greater fortitude, told him, that he acknowledged 
no duty or obedience but to the queen of Scots. The 
refident treating this anfwer as difrcfpeclftil to Eliza* 
betb, turned his back upon the Lord Darnley, and re- 
tired without making any reverence, or bidding him an 
adieu. 

The behaviour of Elizabeth, fo fierce and fo perfi. 
dious, was well calculated to confirm all the intentions 
of Mary ; and this, doubtlcfs, was one of the motives 
with which flic was adusted. But while the queen of 
Scots was eager to accomplifli her marriage, Aie was 
not inattentive to the rifiug troubles of her country. 

The parliament which flse had appointed could not now 
be held ; it was therefore prorogued to a more diAant , 
day ; and the violence of the times did not then per- 
mit it to affemble. By letters flie invited to her, with 
all their retainers, the moft powerful and the moA emi- 
nent of her fubjedls* Botbwcl was recalled anew from 
France ; «nd by general proclamations flie fummoned 
to her Aandard the united force of her kingdom. . The 
caAle of Edinburgh was likewife provided amply with 
ftores and BmmanitiQU,ibat,in the cveqt of misfortunes^ . 
it might afford a rqtrpat and dcf^ence. The ala., 
crity with whit^h'^her fubjeds flocked to her from every . 
quartets iiiformed her of her .power and popubrity •; 
and wliile it Anick Murray and his adherea^ with the 
danger to whidi they were expofed, it declared to tbota. 
the opiaion enurt^bed by the; nation, of. tb^ iaujpity 
and the felfifluiefs of thqir proccediugi*; ^ r ; . / 

On the 29Ut,o^ J“lj pf n»r.jiTB„iL 
riage ^wecQ <lueena^l4»i:|l|^lej^wMperfi»rQaMif Miry 
ed. The Utter had been previoufly created duke of->thl.otd 
C * Albany, 
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was publilhcd, comipaiidiiuf him to be ttped hftfit 
rmiflf an tf t&i; all^ettm iftiii tbtft- ^airViagtr "ftiOtiWl i>« 
direfled fn the tiaitickolr'het hiiftaiid and heiT4df. The 
day after it, a ifte^pr^liima^tioti was iffded ednfirtning 
fhlb a&: ji ^iat ' proobiinied (ung by. ’^he found of 
ttiimpetcL attd aiffociated >yith the ^neen in her' govern- 
meni, iThU meiifure teenis tb ^ve been thc^ffcft of 
thi tj^trem'e Idv^' the aueen had f 6 r her liiifoand, whieh 
did ittAt {^rjrhit fair to fee that it Waa an infringement of 
the co^iftitutibn of ific kingdom ; though perhaps fhe 
might alfo be urged 10 it by the pre fifing eagernefa of 
Il'>rd D^ruley hmifelt, and the partial couoft ls of David 
Rizsfto.' i'heearlof Murray made loud complaints, re- 
Tuuiiliratcd^ that a liting was impofed upon the nation 
without the Oonfent of the three eAates,and called up-> 
on the nation to arm againft the beginnings of tyranny. 
Themalcont^qts accordingly were immediately in armsi 
but their fuccefs was not anfwerable to their wrfhes. 
The balk of the nation were fatisfied with the good in- 
tentioufi of fheir fovercign, and (he herfelf took the car- 
lie ft opportunity of efulhing the rebellion in its infan- 
cy. The earl of Murray was declared a traitor ; and 
iimilar' fteps were taken with others of the chiefs of the 
TI1C Tthcl- rebels. She then took the field againft them at the 
lious nobles head of a confiderable army \ and having driven them 
drivrfj .nto place to placc, obliged them at laft to take refuge 
England. England. Queen Elizabeth received them with that 
duplicity for which Kcr condudl was fo remarkable. 
Though (he herfelf had countenanccdi and even excited 
them to revolt, (he refufed to give an audience to their 
deputies. Kay, (he even caufed them to emit a public 
declaration, that neither (he, lior any perfon in her 
name, had ever excited them to their rebellious prac^ 
ticca. Yet, while the ptthlic behaviour of Elizabeth 
was fo acrimoniousi foe afforded them a fecure retreat 
ill her kingdom, treated the earl of Murray in private 
with refpc6l and kindnefs, and commanded the carl of 
Bedford to fupply him with money. Mary, however, 
refolved to proceed againft the rebels with an exem- 
plary rigour. The fubmiflions of the duke of Chateh 
lierault alone, Who had been lefs criminal than the reft, 
were attended to. But even the favour which he ob- 
tained was precarious and uncertain j for he was com- 
Tuanded to ufe the pretence of ficknefs, and to pafs for 
fome time into foreign conhtrici, A parliament was 
called : and a fummons of treafou being exeented againft 
the earls of Argyll, Glencairn, and Rothes, with others 
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QffWp^ociptil rthels, they were (rbmmaadedto apfi^ar Mstendt 
before thethw^ eftates | irt ddfiudt of ^htefo- tlieir fcv^s 
Slid ^ftitca Wwne-decl^ed to hi fM^rieedi > 

‘ In the ^nemi‘tiaieThr<%momn»the Engliih amhid 
fador foliicitifd the pardon ol the rebels ; whitli Mary ^47 
was at firft hichned to-gi^anl. » 'Howiver, by the per- Mary ac- 
fuafion of the'court of France^ foe was iioi only iudu- to the 
cjhf to ptbiceed them With rijgttur, dsut a^oded^^^^y , 

to Ihc trehty of Bayonne, by -whieh tho deftnf^Tion of 
the Pmteftaots was detcrhiined^ 'This filled 

the w*hole court with terror and tSrfmayi ' nWla 
were acquainted with the danger of thdr frtuatfon {.and 
being now driven tkfpe rate, they were ready to engage 
ill the moft atrocious deligns. Unhappily; the 
tion of aftairfi in Scotland rendered the accomplilhment 
of their pnrpofei but too cafy. Violent difgufts had M 
taken place between the ^ueen and her htt(band« Her Quarrel* 
fondricfs had been excedivc } hut foe IVion 
that the qualities of hia mind were nm proportioned to 
his perfon.'il accompliihmentSr He was proUd, difdain-kand. 
fttl, and fufpiclous. No perfuaftons could corre6l his 
wilfulnefs i and he was at the fame time giddy and ob- 
ftiiiate, iiifulent and mean. The queen in coiifoqoence 
began to foow an ipdiftercnce towards him ; which be 
took care td augment, by (fiowipg the like iudifference 
tovardt her, and «’agagiug iu low intrigues and amours, 
indulging himfelf in diflipatton and riot, &(*. How- 
ever, the defire of dominion was her ruling paifion: and 
the queen, finding his total incapacity for exercifmg 
his power to any good pUrpofe, had excluded him from 
it altogether. He was therefore at prefent a proper 
objed: for the machinations of the rebels, and readily 
entered into an agreement with them to depofe the 
queen ; vainly thinking bv that means that he foould 
fecure the crown to himfelf. However, as the parlii- 
ment was foon to afleinble, in which the rebels had 
every reafon to believe that they would be condemned 
for high treafon, it was ncceffary that the kingdom 
foould be thrown into difordtr before that time came,, 
otherwife their fate was inevitahlei Pra^tifing on the 
imbecility of Darnley, they perfuaded him that a cii- 
miiial correfpondence fobfifted between the queen and 
David Rizzio (a). For this reafon the qttecn refoivcd ro.jfpir'f"^ 
upon his deftru^lion ) and the confpirators hoped there-thc cunruc- 
by not only to get an indemnity to thcmfelvts, but to‘i“" 
effeft a total revolution at court, and the entire 
liation of Bothwel, Huntley, and Athol, who were 
affooiates of Rizzio. However, in order to fove them- noble*. 

fclves. 


^r) That there ftibfifted a criminal ifitetcourfe between Mary and Rizzio is a fcindal which is now g^iveti tip 
by her enemies. It feemsfo reft on the authority of Buchanan and Knox 4 aad theit evidence in this cafe fa 
clearly of no weight, not only from their beiilg tbeftrenuoits partizanioflier adverfkHeS, bot from tliC mdtitude 
of falfehoods which they anxioully detail to colnmitiate her^ The love foe felt ior 0 aMey was extrerhe, and 
their acquaintance commenced a month or tftro after the appointment of ke her foMtiry fot*^Fttnch 

alff^sirs. ^e beenme pre^ant fobn afler EcT nitHage r iORft was during was af. 

falTinated. Theft aft' fttrldng prefumptiona in he# favoOr. And whit foema her Intfocciief of all 

qutftkm, is the ftlcnce Of the ffticil and refiifonts of Elizab^ wKh regam to thii aSiKft r ; for, ^if there hadOee it 
any thing reaVin it; they cbuld hot have mde their* couft to their queen more dfoaualfy than % declaring tO 
her ita ptcubaritics } and their wanc^of dellicnc)|; fo obfervahk m other eiroimiftanCeB, would have induced them • 
arpion this ocesfion to ^ive the gftateft fblitneft knd deformity to thek mformation. * 

khptraTs that fozxio whs ilI-fBih)uftd;>nd bl 4 difigrecablefi^. ^uehdmm fnys Of him, Non fadeiii 
■fciSltWnoncflabat, fed fades CuhOmdriftri^tj;^ Hift. Scot, libvk'vii. ^Tfos etipreffon is very ftrbngt but k 
ftouJd have littit weight if odthft atith&rs hai^idH ifthomFred tn glvifig E 

entitled 
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.thcyi^ftgag«!4 ruUciibea bowlrafp 

firming that th« prpjeft pfJ‘a 3 ittBi(^ati^g RJaziio was air 
togeilaer of hia VW'ia<«J^vi^Ng j 'ackno.wledging tltflt 
had foliciud ihcmiUOitakje a patt in tt, iromilicapprc- 
bcttfiiPfiis ‘that rehitance, tnigbl .be to him | aii4 

ngnoeitigi .H)K>n the word and hopovr of a prince;i to 
protect and fecure them againft every hazard and injury 
, to vyliich they might be expofrd frp^ the aehicveinent 

of his enterprife* H^v^ng prppnred thw fecurLty^ and 
having allured the<earl of Leauitrthe kmg’s father to 
approve tlfeir laeafureB^ they adjntUd the method of 
the proj.eded miirder ; and defpatched a meifengcr to 
the Englifli front leff j^dvertifirig the earl of Murray and 
ttie rcbclf of their intentioOSi and inviting them to re-^ 
turn to the court. 

Upon th< 9th day of March, abopt 7 o’clock in the 
evctiing, armed men, to the number of 500, £um>und^d 
iiurdtTcd. pJace of blolyroodhouff!. The earl of M<irtoD 
and the Lord Lindfay entered the court of the palacct 
with 160 perfonB. The queen wai in her chamber at 
fupper, luiv'mg in her prcfcnce her natural lidcr the 
counteb of Argyll, her natural brother Robert com- 
mendator of Hulyroodhnufc, Beton of Creich mndcr of 
the boufehold, Arthur Erikine, and David Riaaio. 
The king entering the apartment, fented himfelf by her 
iide. He was followed by the Lord Ruthven, who be- 
ing waded with ficknefs, and cafwd in armour, exhibit* 
cd an appearance that was hideous and terrible- Four 
ruffians attended him. , In a hollow voice he com- 
manded Rizaio to leave a place which did not become 
him. . The queen, in aftoninimcnt and condernation, 
applied to the king to unfold to her tltie myderioue en- 
terprife- He affe^cd ignorance. She ordered Ruth- 
ven from her prefence, under the pain of treafon ; de- 
claring to him at the fame time, that if Riz/.io bad 
committed anycriine, fhc would produce him before the 
parliament, and punifh him according to the laws- 
Ruthven drawing his dagger, advanced towards Rizzio. 
The queen. roCe to make an exertion of her authority. 
The uofartunate dranger laid hold of her. garments, 
crying oat for judice aod mercy. Other coi]rpiratoi*i 
rudiing into the chamber, overturned the table, and in- 
creafed the difmay and confuHou. Loaded pillols were 
prefented to the bofom of the queea. The king held 
her in hU arms. George Douglas, fnatebing the dag* 
ger of his fovereign, plunged it into the body of Riz- 
zio. The wounded and fereaming victim was dragged 
, into the antkbaabec ; and fo eager were the aflaffias 


to complclc ..their work, that he was-tofn and man^kd ScMl^ud. 
wj|h. 56 .wounds. , . , i jr—./ 

.While the queen was prelTiug the king to gratify 
hee mquiries into the meaning of a deed fo execrable, 

Rutbven returned into their prefence. She gave ,a full 
vent to indignation and reproach. Rulhven, with ai|^ 
intolerable coldncis and dirUberatiun, informed her, that 
Rizzio.had been pu| to death by the counfel df her bur* 
band, whom he had diflioiioured,; and that by the ptr- 
ftfiafion of this minion flie had refufed the crown* matrU 
monlal to the king, had engaged to r^-eftabllili rhe aw- 
eient religion, had refolved to punilh the earl uF Murray 
and his friends, and had iatnillcd her confidence to 
Bothwel and Huntley, who were traitors. The kingi 
taking the part of Riithven, rcmonUratcd againil her 
proceedings, and complained that from the time of her 
familiarity with Rizzio, ihe had neither regarded, nor 
enteriaiiieJ, nor trufted him. His rufpicio.ns and in- 
gratitude (hocked and tortured her. His comuxion 
with the confpirators gave her an ominous anxiety. Ap- 
prchenfions of outrages ftill more atrocious invaded her. 

In thefe agitated and mifcrable moments (he did not 
lofe hcrfclf in the helplelTijefs i>f forrow. The loriinefs 
uf her fpirit communicated relief to her ; and wiping 
away her team, flic exclaimed, tbut it wati not now a 
feafon for lamentation, but for revenge. 

The carls of Huntley, BotbweJ, and Athol, the 
lords Fleming and Levingftor., and Sir J^mes Bsilfour, 
who were obnoxious, to the confpirators, and at this 
time in the palace, found alf reliflance to be vain. 

Some of them eluding the vigplance of Moriou, made 
their efc«ipc ; and others were allowed to retire. The 
provoft and inagidraics of Edinburgh getting, intelli- 
gence of the tumult, ordered the alarm beJl to be rung, 

The citizenE, apprchen.Ovc and aaxious, approach(*d inThr quan 
crowds to inquire into the welfare of their fovereign ; co'dir.ccl 
but flic uas not permitted to addref^ herfclf to them. 

The ccinfpiialors told her, that if The prefumed to make ^ ’ 

any harangue, they would “ cut her in pieces, and call, 
her over the walls.” The king called to the people that 
(he was well, and commanded them to difperfe. The 
queen was (hut up in her chamber, uncertain of her 
fate, and without the coufolation or attendance of btr 
women. 

In tlic morning a proclamation was iffued by the 
king, without the knowledge of his queen, prohibiting 
the meeting of the parliament, and ovilcring the mciri- 
berfl to retire from the city. The rcbclIionB lords now- 

returned 


entitled, “ Le hrn^ dc la Morte dc la Reync d^EcoFTc,” and printed in the year 1587, he is faid to be « difgra- 
t:ie de corps,” Cauffin, ap. Jcbh, p. 37. This work, too, while it records the unkindncfs of nature to his per- 
Con, bat obferved, that he waa iq his u\i aj^e when be made a figure ia tl^ court of Mary. ** Elle traiitoii or- 
dinairczcient avec David Riccio fon fccreUire, homme ageet prudenti qui poffifdoit fou oreillc.” Ibid. And 
^ber autbwra give their uftimonies to the fame purpofe. 

• It i« wobabid^tk^t the panegyriAa of exaggerate foraewbat the imperfo^ions as wcU as the good qualt- 
of Rizzip* $ut thm feems in be no i^fon to doubt bia hdclity and talents, any more than h^A 

And fcnility. Hn hnd therefore n b«]E!t»T t jtle to K her facmary than her lover. It is aq, abfurdity to 
think ^bnt a queen fo youqg.and beautiful woujd ykid herfelf to defqnnfty and old age. A cotrup.qn prod i tut c 
• pinft be brought Xo endure thia misfortune. The capacity of the man was a recommendation Xo him ; and as he 
owi-d every thing to her bounty, and was a ttrangesr, (lie bad the gneateft reafpn to rdy upon his faitltfultiejrsu 
yiK perfidi<M*fnj(jfR aiMi duplicity of her courtkiAi draw clofer the tic of Iw^r connexion ; Vas 

make Wmfelf agr^erajl^k, and was Ikilful irtTgamea of hazard, be w»^ always ready luiibofl:pir^yVah to 
jai thqfeinnoc^t thcJilU^lsiotcry lif^» Rcith* 
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rigtWhci ^ ' at ftinr tfbe lord fidtaplc^ wit^ th)e ttMihA 

wtt^fn Koura aftb*>ht ^aflinacioii of Rijtssio. Thfe in^lityi ’ her fuMcH^tfon to tVdf jpardon ahd"‘^ 

tj, *'^*{ qiiofcrt, krtb^itig of h^vr^^^^hiQt^'tohfequen^e for ft^Mrhy ;‘hut ti tliw^effage ft^'retijfiidl 

vouM iV*^ her to gain th^' eatt'df Murrayi idVttcd htni to Wait Ale itifiver^ and advanced tbWard^'lEdh'iburgh i^ith' ait 
Trtin to grain her. ^fotwithHanditig the extreme' ^rovobaftion ariifiy of Booo kn/en. The' t!OTif]()ii‘atbrs how fled With 
the tArl of H^hich'fhc had oict With, '•'Miry fo far commanded her the titmoff precipitation; Even' johh Knox retired to * 

Murray ; palTtons^ that^ (he ^vc ^hita a favourable reception. Kyl^ tiB the dorm (houU blow over. On the qitc«;n^8| 

After infennFiRg hrm of the riidenefa and feveiity of amvil at '^dinbni^', a priry council iri!U«i|y «^all^arcdccUrc4 
the treaiihieht (he had iderarith, the c^tieen obferved, ed, ih Wh'ith the cbnf^t^atbia'were Aatge'd ^ 
that if he had remained in friendlhip with tier at home, as gnflty offhnrd^hnd trcafoii; their plicea of JilrerigtH 
he WbtiM haire protefttd her agatnft fuch eaceflea of were ordered to be rendered dp to tbe tifficcfs of the 
hardnWp and infult. Murray with an hypocritical crowiM and their tllaic'a and poflelfibna were made K* 
compaflion, (hed abundance of tears ; while the queen able to confifeation and forfeiture* 
feemed to entertain nndonbtof his ftncericy, bat gave But while the queen wa^' thu'a eager to ppnifh' the 
him room to hope for a full pardon of all his ntfencei* confpiratora, (he was fenfiblc that fo many of the nohi- 
In the roe^n lime however, the confpirators held fre- lity, by uniting iii a cotO^oh cattfc, might raffe a 
quent eottlhhationa together, in which it was debated, powerful party in o^ofltion to her ; for which reafon' 
whether they Ihould hold the queen in perpetual capti- (he endeavoured to detach the carl of Murray from tbc' 
vity or piit her to death 5 or whether they Ihould con- reft, by making him offers of pardon. Sir James Mel- 
icnt themfcives with committing her to clofc cuftody in vil acordingly pledged himfelf to produce his pardon 
Stirling caftlC till they ihould obtain a parliamentary and that of his adherents, if he would feparate from 
fandlion to their proceedings, ettabltfh the Proteftant Moilon and the confpiratora. He according!)' became 
religion by the total overthrow of the mafs, and inveft cold and didant to them, and exclaimed againil the 
the king with the crown-matrimonial and the govern- murder aa a mod execrable adion { but notwithdaiiding 
Rient of the kingdom. hia afiPedled anger, when the confpirators ded to £ng- 

hiir prt«- Mary now began to perceive the full extent of her land, he ftimidied them with letters of recommendation 
vjiLsoii rJie wFCtchednefs ; and therefore, aa her lad refource, ap- to the ear! of Bedford. After the (light of the confpi- 
afundonilic*^^’^*^ wliomAc treated with all thofc blan- rators, the king thought it neceflaiy for him to ^^'’yprcwririi. 

lauf!’ of ^ ‘^di(hmt'iit8 ufually employed by the fair fex when they his having any (hare in the adion. He therefore 
rhf cmi- the afcendancy over the other. The king, braced an opportunity of declaring to the privy council Ling. 

Ipirators, who, with all liis faults, had a natural facility of temper, bis total ignorance of the confpiracy agaid Rizaio ; 

was eafily gained over. The confpirators were alarmed and not fatisfied with this, he, by public proclamations 

at Ilia eoldnefs, and endeavoured to fill his mind with at the market place of his capital, and over the whole, 

fears concerning the duplicity of his wife ; but, finding kingdom, proteded to the people at large that he had 

they coidd not gain their point, they at lad began to never bedewed upon it, in any degree, the fanAion of 

treat of an accommodation. 'i1ie king brought them hia command, confent, afliftance, or approbation. 655 

a mefTage, importing, that Mary was difpofed to bury In the mean time the queen granted a full and am- ^i rray 

in oblivion all memory of their tranfgreiTions ; and he pie pardon to the earls of Murray, Argyll, Olencaim, 

offered to condu 61 them into her prefcnce. TTic earls and Rothes, and their adherents ; but towards the con- 

of Murray and Morton, with the lord Ruthven, attend- fpirators (he remained inexorable. This lenity, to Mur. pardon- 

ed him into her prcfence ; and, falling on their knees lay cfpecially, proved afource of the greatefl inquietude eO. 
before the queen, made their apologies and fubmifTions. to the queen ; for this hcdjlemkn, blind to every npotivc 
she commanded them to rife 1 and having defired them of a£lion diftind from his own ambition,' began to con- 
to recolledl her abhorrence of cruelty and rapacioufnefsi trive new plots, which thougli difappointed for a time, 
fhe alTurcd them with a gracious air, that inftead of dc- foon operated to the deftruaion of the queen, and al- 
figning to forfeit their lives, and poflefs herfclf of their molt to the ruin of the nation, 

cllates, (he was inclined to receive them into favour, and In 1 566, the queen vwis dclhrrf’ed of a prinCe, 
to give a full pardon, not only to the nobles who had received the name of Jamet, This- happy event, how-j^^^Yf 
come from England, but to thofe who had aflaflinated ever did not extinguifh the quarrel betwixt her and^ 

David Rizzio. They wre accordingly ordered to ore- the king. His dcfirc to intrude himfelf into hCT autlio- 
prire the bonds for the jr fecurity and forgivCnefs, which rity, and to (ix a ftain' upon hcr honotir, his ffthre ‘in 
the queen promtfed to take the earlieff opportunity of the murder of Rizxio, add his extreme meanncfi in 
fnbfcribing ; but in the mean time the king obfervedf publicly denying it afterwards, eblild hot fiifl (9^ im- 
i)\% that the confpirators ought to remove the guards which prefe her with the ftrongeft'fciltimentsqf deteftatioh aiid 
and ilcapcB they had placed around the queen, that all fufpioion of contempt. Unable, However, tpudf^r to diVeft belfelf pf 
rom theni.r(.ft.rg;p| might be ‘ taken away. ' The ineaftire •could regard for him, her bebsfiribtfr,‘dibpA cold intl dllUnt, 6jy 
not with any proppcly be ep|^bfed; and th^ guards wax yet decent and ivfp^flfbt. CaiUedad* tinie 4 pgrrisl 

were therefore diffAifled $ iipoh Which the queen, tto ambalTador extixordipary TtaAce, equcetved that 
very night left her padaice ht ihidnight; and took the a reconciliation m&l^t be cMfifted, and ctrtpAoy 
road to Dunbar, accompaUied by the king Ad 4 few fometimein th^ mdndly o^e. Nor were hia 
attendants. vours altogether incffcduull The ming apcl queen (pent, 

The news of the qiiefti's' cfcapc ihftifr the coufpini- two nights togeihef ; and proceeded in cbmp^ny With 
tors into the utmoft couftcrnAtibn ; as (IW iAk^edlately eachotner, to Megga^Adih Tweed^ale, in ord^rto en*. 
illtied proi^amations for her fuhjc^b jtb attend her iti joy the divierll6n;(J'ilit bhafe, attended by the' Aili’of ; 

powerfully foppUrtc^ They fciit there- Huntley, Bothwi Murray, aud 9 thcr Ahfei' 

" thence 
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S^Qthpd* tli^cc t^ey p;ifrji!4. aod then took the 

rpad Stirlinjj, ,lJa 4 ,iMc king been endowed with 
^38, ^ixy prudencci Have, inside the bed ufe of this 

^(IkcnoV opportuiiify . tp ,b»ve regained the affertionj of bis 
17 the queen 4 buU. ioflcajd of this finding that he was not 
im- itnnasdiauly intruded with power, his peeviihnefs fug- 
irutleiftbc' geded to him a defign of going abroad*. To Monfieur 
La¥]Qur. {jrpe^the Frcneb rcCdcnt, who kad attended Mary 
Stirliogi^be ventured to communicate his chimetical 
prmeA. This fiatefman reprefented to himits wildncfs 
and ipeflica^qy ; .and could Jhardly belleyc that he was 
feirious. To h»S father the carl cf Lenos. who paid 
him a vifu at this place immediately upon Mary^s de- 
parture, from 14 Ukewife eonununicated bis iaten- 

tion ; and* all the entreaties^ arguuicntSt and recnonfiran- 
ces of this nobleman to make him drop his dcGgnt were 
without fucctfs* He provided a ycOel> and kept it in 
readineik; to. carry him from his dominions* The carl 
of Lciioxi after returning to Glafgow. where he ufual- 
ly rrlidcd. gave way to his paternal anxieties, and foli- 
ciud the queen by letter to interfere with her authority 
and perfiiafions ; and upon the evening of the day in 
which Ihe received this dcfpatch. the king alighted at 
Hol3'’roodhoure. But the names of the nobles who 
were with the queen being announced to him. he ob- 
jedled to three of them, and infifled that they fhould 
be ordered to Jtpart. before he would enScr within the 
gates of the palace* The quccfi# alarmed with a de- 
meanour To rude and To imwarrantable.condefcended to 
leave her company and her palace to meet him ; and it 
was with great difficulty that fbe was able to entice him 
into her owm apaitment. There he remained with her 
during the night. She communicated to him his fa- 
ther’s letter, and employed every art and blandifhmcnt 
to engage him to explain his i>crverre defign. But he 
gave her no return or fatisfa6lion. He was unmoved 
with ber kinduefs .; and hts iUcnce. dejeflion. and pee- 
vi(hncfs. augmented her diftrefs. In the morning, fhe 
called her privy council to aflcinble in the palace, and 
inviud to h<:r Monfieur du Croc the French envoy. By 
the hifhop of Rufs (lie ci^plaincd the intention of the 
king, and loade known the defpatch of the, earl of Le- 
nox. The privy council were urgent to know the rea- 
fotia of a voyage that aj^eared to them fo inexplicable ; 
and eariiciliy prefled the king to unbofom hiitifelf. If 
his rerulution proceeded from difeontent, and if there 
were perfons in the kingdom who had given him caufes 
of offence, they allured him, that they were ready, upon 
his information, to take ,the neceffary fteps to make 
liirq cafy a^d happy. quality or rank fhould exempt 
thafe from inquity and punifhment who had committed 
mjildcineanors again il him-, I'bis. they faid, coniifted 
with, his honour, with the honour of the queen, and 
with, their own.- . If. bpwever. he had received no fp®- 
cient proy,P9aliop tojjullify his behaviour, and if he 
ha^no titif tq cppiplain of aftual irdurit^s, they admo- 
niflied \o r^rnumbcT, Ihat his flight (rpit a queen 
. he^tij(uh.,sMtcl^ irum. a khigdpm fo apeient, aqd , nobUn 
would ^pofe bipi tfu the grci^cft ridicule^ and difgrace* 
They poinitfid li\p hapmncCi of hi^ fortune, and 
CuupfcIkd .h«n,qot,topnrtJigh^ with all its flattering 
Idvantagcs^ !l*hc queen bprfcljF. taking his hand into 
Ler^s. and prcfcng, it afeiftii^^ be/pught hiqt to 
fey by wbat a^i’or unforiupattly iudpccd 

bijn^pa^ooncriyc 


not reproach her. with any crime or indiferetinn which ScotlmU. 
affeded his honour or her integrity; yet , if. . Wiiliout 
any defign upon her part, (he had incurred his dif- 
picafurc. Ihe was difpul'cd to atone for it ; and flie beg- 
ged him to fptak with entire freedom, and not jii any 
degree to fpare her. Monfieur de Croc then addrefTed 
him. and employed his iptercll and pei Tnafioua to make 
him reveal his inquietudes. But all this lefpeClFii) au 
tention and ceremonious duty were inefTeCtual. Ob- 
flinately froward. be refufed to confefB thac he intend- 
ed any voyage, and made no mention of any reafons of 
difeontent. He yet acknowledged with readiners^ that 
he could not with jullice accufe the queen of any in- 
jury or uflence. Oppreffed with uneafitiers and pertur- 
bation, lie prepared to retire ; and, turning to her, faid 
** Adieu, Madam ! you (liall not fee me for a long 
time.’’ Pie then bowed to the French envoy, and to 
the lords of the privy council- 

Hc haftened back io Stirling, leaving the queen and 
her council in furprife and allonilhmcnt. They rcfolved 
to watch his motions with anxiety, and could nut con- 
jefture what ficp he would take. Mary, to prevent 
the effedl of rumours to lier difadvantage, drfpatched a 
courier to advertife the king of France and the queen- 
mother of his condudt. It was not poffible tiiat a 
prince fo meanly endowed with ability could make any" 
impreflion upon iier allies. Nor did it appear to be in 
his power to excite any domeftic infurredlion ordilluib- 
ance. He was univerfally odious ; and, at this time, 
the queen was in the highefl ellim;tion with the great 
body of her fubjeds. After paffing Ibme days at Stir- 
ling, he addreffed a letter to the queen, in which, after 
hiuting at his defign of going abroad, he infinuated his 
reafoiis of complaint. He was not trufted by her with, 
authority, and (he was no longer ftiidious to advance 
him to honour. He was without attendants ; and the 
nobility had deferted him. Her anfwer was fenfible and 
temperate. She called to his remembrance the diltinc- 
tions (lie had conferred upon him, the ufes to which he 
had put the credit and reputation accruing from them.- 
and tlie heinous offences he had encouraged in her Tub- 
je 6 ls. Though the plotters againff Rizxio had rep re-^ 
fented him, as the leader of their enterprife, (he had 
yet abftamed from any acculatiou of him. and had even 
behaved as if (he behaved not his participation in the 
guilt of that projeA* As to tlte defe<^& of his retinue, 
file had uniformly offered him the attendance of her 
own feryants. As to the nobility, they were the fup- 
ports of the throne, and independent of it. Their 
countenance was not to be commanded, but woo. He 
had difeovered ipo much ftatelinefs to them ; and they 
were the proper judges of the .deportment that became 
them. If he willied .for coulcquence, it was hia duty. . 
to pay them court and attention ; and whenever he 
ffiould procure and coaciliate their regard and qom- 
meridatiop. (he, would be liappy to give him all the 
poriance that belonged to him. 

In ,tha mean ^ciine. the wh of Murray and Doth* 
wel were induflridufly ftriving to widen tHe breach, be- 
tween the kii^ and quceo, and at the fame time: to (9m ^ 
ment the divifion betu'een the king and his noblya. 

The earl of Mpiton., excited, difturbances on the bor- 
ders and .as no. fettled peace. had takes jfdaor there 
fincc jMsry’s qi^rriage. there waa Teafen to 

believe, tm be<Uf 6 uld faccce4.it1.kb j^tlfrspts; Pro- 
clamations 
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HemlMHl. clinatiim wmtfaer^lbre tSatd bigr tW qveen to«all 

* fufajc^lB to iini|8 ; aiKi Oie proce«d«d to Jcdbai^hv to 

6c 9 joftice court«» and to punifli traitors and difordtr- 

M- ‘^FaIIs pcrfona. la the cour£t of tbia journey ihe Mrat tak- 
lkU,\ut rn dangeruody ill } nifoimich that, hrlievkig her death 
rccuvers. to be at hand» ^ called for the biiliop of Rofsp telling 
him to bear witoers, that ihe bad perievered in that re^ 
ligiofi in which ihe bad been nouriflied and brought iipf 
taking the proanfe qf her iioble9» that after her death 
they would open her laft will and teilameati and pay 
the refpedl to it that confiiled with the laws ; recom*^ 
mending to them the righu of her infant ion, and the 
charge of educating him in fuch a manner as might eit» 
able him to rule the kingdom of his ancedors with ho- 
nour ; and entreating them to abftain from all cruelty 
and perlecution of her Roman Catholic fubjetla. Not- 
withdanding her npprehenfioiis, however, and the ex- 
treme violence of her didemper, the queen at laft reco- 
vered pcrfv£t health. As foon as Ihe was able to tra- 
vel, (he viiitcd Kcllo, Wark callley Hume, Langton^ 
and Wedderburn. The licentious borderers, on the 
firft news of her recovery, laid down their arms. Be- 
ing detirou''. to take a view of Berwick, the queen ad- 
vanced to it with an attendance of tooo horfe. Sir 
John ForCler, the deputy warden of tbeEngliihfnarcheSp 
came forthwith a numerona- retinue, and conduced her 
to the mod proper ftation for furveylng, it, and paid her 
all the honours in bis power, by a full difeharge of the 
artillery, and other d^onftrations of joy. Continu- 
ing her journey, Ihe pafled to Eymoutli, Dunbar, and 
Tantallon ; proceeding thence to Craigmillar cadle, 
where Hie prupofed to remain till the time of the bap- 
tifni of the prince, which was Toon to be celebrated at 
060 iiliHing. 

iJiikinJricfi During the Icfirere beknefs of the queen, her biif- 
ct the king, band kept himlelf at a didaficc : but when flie was fo 
far recovered as to be out of danger, he made hia ap- 
pearance ; and being received with Tome coldnefs and 
iormality, he retired fuddenly to Stirling. This crud 
neglcdl was a cnoft fcalible mortification to her ; and 
while fhe fullered from bis ingiatilude and hauglitinefs, 
Ihe was r.ot witlicuit fufpicioas that he was attempting 
to didurb the tranquillity of her goveroment. Sbe 
was fciztd with a fettled melancholy 3 and, in her an- 
guidi, often wilhed for death to put a period to her ex- 
^ Dlence. Her nobles, who were cabaUing againd her, 

remarked her condition, and took advantage of it. 
Boibwcl, who had already r«*ooRimended himfelf by 
his fiprvices, redoubled his efforts to heighteii the fa- 
vour which thefe fervices had induced her to conceive 
for him. At tliis time, it is paobable^ he fought to 
CCi tke affc£tion of the queen, with a view to marry 

A I’jvurce her himfelf, providing a divorce from her hiilband 
» propol- could be ubtaiiied, which was mow become the fubjefl; 

of confultatton by Murray and his alTociaccs^ After 
much deliberation, the queen berfelf was atquainted 
with this projcdl ; and it was told her# that provided 
Hit would pardon the earl pf Morton and bis alTociates, 
the means Ihpuld be found of elTefluating the divorce. 
This was urged as a matter of date by the cads of 
Murray, LeUiingtoq, Argyll, aad Huntley 1 and the 
quren was invited to cowfider it as an affair which 
might be managed witboitt owy imerfereadfr on hel* 
jiart. The queen replkdt thl^. would Uffen to 
them, ttjjioa Gundition that tlic divorce could bo ob* 


tamed actsordrng to the Itw^ and that it ftiould not be 
any way prejudicial to her ton : bot if they maaift to ‘ 
opiate their purpofe by a difregard to thafe points^ 
they snuft tiot chiak any iite^ oif it ; for rmhir tika 
confent to their viewsv Ihe #ould endore all the toe- 
n^iits, and abide by adl thie to which her fitua- 
tion eapofed her. 

Lethm^oa upon thia, vn tile naine of the reft, eii*» 
gaged to make her quit of her tiudiand, wHhoiU preju* 
dice to her fun ; words whieh ^wld not be utid^r Ao^ 
otherwise than al pomtliig at murder. IjiOrd Murrsy 
(added he), who is hetu ' prefect, AitrpukHis as he is, 
will connive s and behold our prooeedings without 
opening his lips. The queen immediately made aafwer, 

I delire that you will do nothing from v^iieh aay 
flain may be fixed upon my honour or confeWnce : and 
I tbeixfore require the matter to reft as it is, till God 
of his goodnefs fend r^ef t What you think to be 
of fervice to me may turn out CO my difplcafure and 
harm." 

It appears, however, that from this moment a plot was 
formed by Murray, Bothwel, and Leeliifigton, againft 
the lift or X>arnky, and by fome of them probacy a* 
gain ft the queen herfelf ; and that Morton, who with 
the oth^ cunfpirators agaildl Rixaio had received a 
pardon, w^asdorelyaiTocna ted with them in their nefari- 
ous defigns. That proftigate peer was, in his way to 
Scotland, met at Wlittcingham by Bothwel and the fe- 
cretary. They propofed to him the murder of the 
king, and required bis aiTiftance, alleging that the 
queen herfelf confentedto the deed *, to which Morton 
by bis own account replied, that he was difpofed to con- 
cur, provided he was fure of a^ing under any authori- 
ty from her; but Bothwel and Lethington having re- 
turned* to Edinburgh, on pitrpofe to obtain fuch an 
authonty, fent him back a meffage, That the queen 
would not permit any converfatton upon that ms tier. 

In the mean time, preparations were made lc>r the 
baptifiB of the young prince ; to afllft at which the 
queen, left Craigmillar and went to Stirling. 'I'he ce- 
remony WBsperfprmed on the 17th of December 1566. 

After the baptifmal rites were performed, the name 
and titles of the prince were three timts prot^laimed 
by the heralds to the found of trumpets. He was 
called and deftgned, Charles James, James Charles^ 
prince and fteward of Scotland, duke of Rotbefay, 
earl of Cnrrick, lord of the lArs^ and baron of Ren- 
frew. Amidil the foenes of joy dilplaycd on this oc- 
calion, the king Ihowed bis Mly more than he bad 
done before. As Elizabeth did not mean to acknow- 
ledge him in hisfovereign capacity, it was neither con- havioar of" 
firftent with the dignity of the queen, nor his own, that tlic king, 
he fliottld >e prefent at ^thc baptifm. He did acit in- 
deed prefem himfelf cither at the oeremony or the cO* 
tertainmenu and malqaecadca wMi which it was ac- 
companied. At this jnnd^otr^ However, though be hud 
often Inept at 1 greater dM^noe beftirf « he toA up hie 
aeOdence at ^ielmg, fM if be bad meaot to offend the 
queeu, and to expoM lhcft quarretl to live world- Do 
Croc, who was'iocUnediQ \k favourable to him, wasio 
ftruck with the im|Mroprieiy of bis behaviour, that ho, 
affected to faaoe ioftroAiantlrooi France to avoid all 
fotercourfc with him 1 oiul^eo the king ftiHSpafed to 
pay him a vffit, he took the liberty to inform bim, that 
there ivexr twophffagcs ia kimehamber s ood that if his 

majefty 
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ac:or1aiid. xnajcl^v ^louldfrotor b^,thj^ORCi he ibo^l 4 be CqnArain- 
ed to. go out by th^fpthcr* , , < 

WhiJc .bf rgfiried. at 9 j^‘rliri^, the hing ^hMy cbq- 
fined hitofc-lf to hid ^jb^h^ber., .Hts ft range l^baviour 
to the 4)uc*en di^ .nut ^ye the public any favourable idea 
of him j; lUjid iftthe earl. of Mbirray and hia fa^boin tcK>k 
care to aucrment the general odium, no;pourt was paid 
tu hiflp by^oteignjuanbaftiidtjrs. fitualioDi there- 

fpre« eiLceedingly tfncumfurtal^le,^ bjat though .he 
ftiuft have been .confeiou^ of hi» imprudence andfullyt 
66 j he not alter his condpd^ In a futl^n humour he 

Ht left. Stii-Uiigf and proceeded to GtafguW^ Here hfc fell 

fieki with fuoh fymptoms as feeoredtu indicate pnifim. 
lift WAS tortnunttd with, violent p3iria» and his body 
was all covered over with puftulca of .a bluifti ooltutr ; fo 
iba't hiH ilcath was' dady tKxpe^cdi Mary did fK>t' re- 
pay his coUlifeb to . her by negjigcooe. Slie fet oitt 
im mud lately for fiUfgAW, and waited on him with all 
the afliduLty of an afttdiooate wifei until he rccovtred : 
after vhich ftie returned wirh him to Edinburgh ; and 
as the low iituation of the palace of Holyroodhoufe 
W 71 S thought to render it unltcniUhyt the king was 
lodged inn hotife which had been appointed f(»r the 
fuperior of the church, called Si Mary'j to the Fields. 
This lipufe ftoud upon a high gruunch nnd in a falu- 
664 briouB air it and here Ihe .ilaid with him fome days.— 
tlwMh Here, the GonCpirators thought proper to fiuifb their 
uiuiUcrcJ. plot in the moft execrable maanen On the loth of 
Fdmiary 1567, about two o’clock in the morning, 
the hmife where the king refided was blown up by 
gunpowder* The explofion alarming the inhabitants, 
excited a general curioftty, and brought multitudes to 
the place from whence .it proceeded. The king was 
found dead and naked in an adjoining field, with a fer- 
vant wh<»yfed to deep inihe fame apartment with him. 
On neither was there any mark of fire or otJier extern 
iial injury* 

The queen was in the palace of Holyroodhoufe tak- 
ing the diverfioii of a maiked ball, which was giverrto 
lioncMir the marriage of a (avourite domeftic, when the 
news of the king’s death was brought to her. She 
(bowed the titmoll giief, and appeared cxafpeiated to 
the laft- degree againll the perpetrators of a deed at 
AtK npiR once fo (hocking and barbarous- The moft exprefs 
t'< v.r and peremptory orders were given to inquire after the 
f'l. riuir. piTpctratOrs by every poflible method. A proclama- 
lion Was iffued by the privy council, d (Turing the people, 
that 'the > queen attd nobility o'ould have nothing un- 
done' to difiover the murderers of the king*. It o^r- 
ed the Turn Q<f loool. and an annuity fur life, to any 
perfom who-ftioifld give ' informaiion of the ^devifers, 
counfellors^^and perpetrators of the murder ; and it held 
out this nrwaed, and the promife of 0 full pardon, to 
the oonfpiriltnr who fbould make a free confefttun bf 
his own guilt, and that of ihe:confcdcrate8. On the 
fbuVth diy iffter' this ^psoehtnat ion was publtfticd^ a 
pAaCasd^iena affixed <Xid ihe gkite of the eLty.pri£on, af- 
fimiitig^lthat tke'ea 4 »af ©otlwcU Jwhws' Balfour, Da* 
idd CbblittM,' ambldack Jolm Spcnoe, wfcre the muN 
d^ren. aai>ae,*liwiivdvuf,^ was fubferibed to this in- 
Itlligefi^a, mnr-^ast any demand made for the profferrd 
rewardvf fo^thatit was difficuk to know wh<!fr.her^tl^s 
adwrtif^osph^kad hden dilated by a'fprrk of calumny 
ot'l^hcdove’of^Jufthrs: ' 

die mean (tifisr» the earl of Murray conduAcd 
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himfclf 'vvith kia ufaal circumrp«Aion’an 4 .««ance. ITjp- Scotfcnf:.^ 
on a pretence . that his wife was dangcronfly^ fick di - > / 
his cattle in Eife* he,* the day before the mufdor,' .ob- , 
taintd the queen’s permiffion to pay a vifit to her. fi^ fjm 
this means be propafed to prevent all fufpicioii tShst* ,4 ^.ht- ^ Mt 
ever of his guilt. He was fo full, howeScT, of the tn-«f ihr carl 
tended project, that while he was procwdmg on 
journey, he obferved to the psrfon who accompanied 
bim^ “ ^rhis -night, behire morning, the lord Darnley 
dull lofe his life.” When the blow was (truck, he riei- 
twrued to -Edinburgh to carry on his pra^i^^cs. A- 
mong foreign nations, the domcftic difputes of the 
queen and her hiilbaod being fully known, it W'as with 
the greater cafe that re porta could be propagated to 667 
her difadvantage. To France letters were defpatched arc ufi-s 
cxprf'lTing, in fervent terms, her participation in the que-cn. 
murder. In England, the minifters and Courtiers of 
Elizabeth could not fiat ter that princefs more agree- 
ably, than by induttrioufly detrading from the honour 
and the virtue of the Scottilh queen. Within her own 
dumimona a (imilar fptrit of outrage exerted ilfclf, and 
not without fuccefs. As her reconciliation with her 
hiin>an(l could not be unknown to her own fubjods, it 
was interpreted to be difiitiiulation and trcacher}'. The 
Proteftant clergy, who were her molt determined ene- 
mies, poiTelTed a leading diredion among the populace ; 
and they were the friends and the piirtizaiis of the carl 
of Murray. Open declamations from the pulpit were 
made againft Bothwel, and ftrong itiGnuations and hir- 
ing furmifes were thrown out againtt the queen. Pa- 
pers were difperfed, making her a party with Botlmcl 
in the murder. Every art was employed to provoke 
the frenzy of the people. Voices, interrupting the 
filence of the night, proclHimed the infamy of Both- 
wel ; and portraits of the regicides were circulated over 
the kingdom. 

The quern’s determination, however, to ferulinize TIil- 
into the matter was unabated; and to the earl of l^en- 
nox, the king’s father, flie paid an attention which hc*^‘ 
could only have expeded from her upon an 
of this kind. Having prcfTcd her by letter to the moft " 

diHgent inquiry after the regicides, (he rclurnrd an an- 
fwcr fo completely to his wifhes, that he was fully con- 
vinced of the fincerity and rigo^ir with which (he in- 
tended to proceed againtt them : and he urged her to 
afTimble the three eftates, that ihcir advice might di- 
red the order and manner of their trial. She wrote 
fo him, that an alTembly of the Rates was already 
proclaimed; and that it was her rarneft and determin- 
ed will and porpofe, that no ilep flioiild be ticgledeJ 
that could conduce to ihe advancement and execution 
of jufticc. Yielding to his anxieties, he addrclTed her 
anew, entreating that the trial might not be delayed ; 
obferving, that it was not a matter of parliamentary' in- 
quiry ; advifing, that it would be more proper to pro- 
cafed tofithvitb the greateft ^expedition ; and urging her 
to commil to prifon all th<f pnrfons who had been taint- 
ed and deferibed in the papers and plaeartta w'hich 
hod befcn fct up ill the public places of the' dty. Tlie 
que^ln infomted hbn; that although (he &ad thought {l 
expedient to ciill a meeting of the paHiithient at this 
JunCliire, it was not her meaning that the pKitrcediitga 
egaiiift the rCgictdi s (hould be diflajfed' luB'it jcraa aftu- 
ttfty a(rcfinbl<<d'. Asto the plaeahl^ shfd fl^tpers to urtiitli 
he alluded, they were fo numcroui and caortpdidbry, 

H that 
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Bceclind. tlial (he could not well d^tertuine upon which to : 

but if he would cotidcfccnd to mention the names whichf 
in his opinion, were moll furpicious, flic would inftanily' 
^69 command that tliofc fteps ftiould be taken which the 
J.enox ac- Jaws direfted and authorized. He in return named the 
carl of Bothwel, James Balfour, David Chalmcr«, black 
r perons, j 1^^ Spence, Francis Schaftian, John dc Durdcauz, 
and Jofeph the brother of David Ri//io ; and affured 
her majefty, that his fufpicions of tlitfc pcifotis were 
weij^hty and ftron^r. In reply to his infuritiatiou, Ma- 
ry j^ave him her bdeum prornife, that the peiions he 
had pointed out fhonld abide and undergo tiieir trial 
in eoiihrrmiiy to the laws, and that they ihouM be pu- 
nilhei ucivuding to tite ineafure of their guilt: and 
ihc invited him to leave immediately his reriieinent, 
and to meet her at her court, that he mijjht wiinefa the 
proceedings againd chc'in, and the zeal with which Hie 
was animated to perform the pait that became her. 

Winlethc queen carrii d nii this coi refpondence with 
the earl of Lennox, fhe reilded partly at the palace of 
the lord Seton, at the di fin nee of a lew miles from 
her capiicd, and partly at Holyroodhoufe. By the time 
tliat (In lent liei invitniiun to liim, (he was relulirig in 
her capital. She delayed not to confer with her eoun- 
felloi-Sjarid to Uy bcfuic them the letters of the earl of 
I.enox. Bothwel was cainell in his pruteilaiums of 
imiocencc ; and he even exprefled his wifh for a trial, 
tliat he might ellablilh his integrity. No faiSls point* 
cd tc hi- ; there had appeared no accufer but the 
call of Lenox ^ and no Mitneflts had been found who 
could edahlKh his criminality. Her privy council feem- 
ed to her to be hrinly perfmided that he was iufl'cring 
under the malice of defamation. Murray, Morton, 
and Leihiugtun, whatever might be their private ma- 
chinations, wire publicly his moll (Irenuous defenders ; 
and they explaiiud the Inhaviour of the earl of Le* 
^gx to be the ed'i.^ of hatred and jealoufy agaliill a 
nobleimm who bad outrun him fo far in the career of 
ambition. But though all tiie arts of Munay ami 
Bothwel, Morton and Lethington, were exerted to 
their utmoll extent to millead the queen, they were nut 
able to withhold her from adopting the Llmin of /con- 
diidl which w'as the mod proper and the mod honour- 
able to her. It was her own aidcnt Jelirc that the re- 
gicides dioyld be punidicd : fire h«ul given her fultmn 
proinifc to the curl of I^enox, that the perfons whom 
he luTpci^ed (liuuld be profecuted ; and amidd all the 
appearance^ in favour c)t Bothwel, and all the influence 
employed to ferve him, it <i to be regarded as a ftcikiiig 
proof of her honour, vigour, and ability, tJiat flic could 
accompli/h this mcafurc. An order, accordingly, of 
the privy council Wris made, which dire^td, ihut ibe 
earl of Butbwel, aod all the perfons named by Le- 
nox, ihoulJ be brought to trial for the murder of 
the king, and that the la\vs of the land fhquld be car- 
ried into full execution, The 12th pf April waa ap- 
and U in- pointed for the trial. A general invitation was given 
Titl’d 10 tQ all perfons wbatfoever to prefer their accufations. 
prove hb The call of Lenox w^afl formdly cited to do binifelf 
uccur«tioi jjy appearing in the high court of judiciary, 

aiid by coming forward to. make known the guilt of 
the culprits. 

Id the mean time, it was proper to reprefe ibat fpl- 
lit of outrage that bad manifeftad kfelf agaioil tbn 


queen. No difeoveries, however, were made, except AcotJuid. 
againd James Murray, brother to Sir Williani.Mun'ay " "V ^ 
of Tullibardin, who at difEereiU times bad publilbed 
placards injurious to her. He was charged lo appear 
before the privy-council : but refilling lu obey its ci- 
tation, it was made a capital oflence for any com- 
mander of a vedel to convey him out of the kiugdum ; 
and the refolution was taken to punidi him with aa ex- 
emplary fcvcrity. EfTcdliug, however, bis efcape, he 
avoided the punifhment due to his repealed and deiell* 
able a£ls of calumny and treafoo. 

The day fur the trial of Bothwel approached. The 
coufpirators, notwithdanding their power, w'ere not 
without apprehenfions. Their preparations, however, 
for their fafety had been anxious ; and, aino\ig other 
praiElices, they negledled not to attempt to throw a ^,^1 
panic into the earl of Leuox. They were favoured lic w im;- 
by his confeioufnefs of hia iinpopulaiity, and his wnnti'u^J^uJ, 
of drength, by his timidity and Iuh fpirit of jealoufy. 

SufpiciuiiH of the queen's guilt W'cre iiiiimiuted into 
him ; and the dangers to which he might be expofed 
by inijdiug on the trial were fet before him in the 
dronged colours. He was fenfible of her averfion to 
him ; and his weaknefs and ihe fovereign authority 
were coutralUd. His friends concuned with bis ene- 
mies to intimidate him« from the fpirit of flattery, or 
from a real belief that hia fituation was cniical. By 
the time he had reached Burltug, in his way to Edin- 
burgh, bis fears predominated. He made a full dup, ^ 

He was 00 longer in hade to proceed againd the wilhea 

gicides. He addreflfed a letter to the queen, in wiiich;,^ lUfcntie. 
Ue faid he had fallen into fiich flekntTs, that he could trial; 
not travel ; and he aflirmcd, that he bad not time to 
prepare for the trial and to adciubk hU friends. Flo 
complained, too, that Bothwel and his accumpliccn 
had not been committed to endody; he iurdled, that 
this dep fhould be taken ; and be requeded, that a day 
at a greater didance might be appointed for the trial. 

After the lengths to which matters had gone, thij con- 
duct was mod improper f niKl it is only to be account* 
rd for from terror or capricioiirners.. His indifpofition 
was afPcdlcd ; he had been invited by Mary lo wait 
upon her at Edinburgh at an early period, to concert 
his mc^fures ; and the deby he aiked was in drong 
contradiflion to bis former entreaties. After the invi- 
tation fent CO him, he might have relied wiili fufetyr 
upon the proteflioji of the qu«cn, wilhoiii any gather* 
iiig of his friends; from the time of her private inlima- 
tioii to him,^aiid of the legal citations of her ufliCLis, 
tlicre had pafled a period more thiui fufficient for the 
purpofe of calling them together ; and indeed to fiip- 
pofe that there was any neceflity for their aOrdniice^ 
was an infult to government, and a matter of high in* 
decency. There was more jitdice in the complaint^ 
that the earl of Bothwel and his accomplices had not 
been taken into cudody ; and yet even iti this pcciili* 
arity, he was himftlf to fadame in a great degree. For 
be had uot obferved the precaution of that previous 
difplay of evidence, known in the Scotti(h law lindev 
the term of a precognition, which is common in aH 
"the gruAtT offences, and which the weighty circumt 
fiances of the prefent cafe rendered fo neoeiCiiry as a 
foundation for the coa&acioeui and conviAiun of the 
^piaioali* 
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An 'application for the delay of a trial fo important, 
upon the night immediately preceding the day dated 
for it, and reciting rcafunt of no conclnfive force, could 
uot with propriety be attended to. The privy* council 
refufed the demand of the earl of Lenox. The court 
ofjudiciiiry waftaifemblcd. The carl of Argyll adled 
in his chara£l:er of lord high julliciar; and was aided 
by four affenbii, Robert Pitralrn, commendator of 
Diinfermlinc, and the lord Lindfny, with Mr Jamra 
Macgill and Mr Henry Balnaves, two lords of the 
fefriuiu The indi^ment was read, and the earls of 
Botliwelland Lenox were called upon; the one aa the 
defender, the other aa the accufer. Boihwtl, who had 
come to the court with an attendance of hk vafTala, and 
a band of mercenary foldiera, did not fail to pvefent 
hiuifelf ; but I.enox appeared only \yy hia fervant Ro- 
bert Cunnynghadfi ; who, after apologizing for hia ab- 
fence from tlve fhortiiefs of the time, and the want of 
the prefence of his friends, defired that a new day (hould 
be appointed for the trial ; and proteiled that if the 
jury fhould now enter upon the bufinefs, they would 
incur the guilt of wilful error, and their verdict be of 
bo force or authority. 

Thia rcmon France and prouftation appeared not to 
the couit of fuificient importance to interrupt the trial. 
They paid a greater refpei^ to the letters of the earl uf 
Lenox to the queen infifling upon an immediate pru- 
(iucution, and to the order of the privy -council confe- 
quent upon them. The jury who confided of men of 
rank and condition, after conAdering and reafoning up- 
on the indidtmcitt for a conAderable time, were unant- 
r mous in acquitting Botbwel of all Aiare and knowledge 
of the king’ft munler. Tlie machinations however of 
Morton, which we havenicntianedin the life of Mary, 
were fo apparent, that the carl of Caithnefs, the 
chancellor of the afCae, made a declaration in their 
name and his own, that no wilful error ought to be 
imputed to them for their veidid ; no proof, vouchers, 
or evidence, to conArm or fuppoit the criminal charge 
having been fubmitted to them. At the fame time, 
lie offered a proteftation for htmfelf, that tlicre was s 
midake in the indictment, the 9th day of February in- 
ftead of the 10th being expreffed io it as the date of 
the murder. It is not to be doubted, but that this 
flaw in the indidlmcnt was a matter of defigiiiand with 
1' view to the advantage of Dothwel, if the earl of 
Lenox had made his appearance againft him« And it 
has been remarked as moft indecent and fufpicioiiSi 


taken for the fighting of the duel. Two days after JJcoibnd. 
the parliament met, ard there the parly of Bothwcl — v~ 
appeared equully formidallL’. Tlic veitlidt in his favour 
was allowed to be tiue and jufl. He Wiis conliiiued in 
hib high ofTiceN; and obtained a pnrbamentary ratllica- 
tioii of the place of keeper of Duub^ir calUc, with the 
efiates in conncxioii with it ; and oLIut favours were 
conferred upon Murray, with the rdf of the noblcs> lu- 
fpe^fed as aecompliLcs in llit murder. 

A very fiiort time after the final a^’quitniL'nl of Fjoth-Hc aiplrcn 


wel, he began to tnve a cater luofi' lo liis amlntjon, , 

I • j I ^ r ■ 1 

and conceived hopes ol gainirtg iIk tjiu‘*n n. marnage. 

It has been alrcidy remarkeJ, that hr had ifdidii/ufly 

endeavoured to her afTeCtion tluiing the lifetime of 

her hufband : but though he might have lucceuled in 

this, the recent dtiilli of the kirg in fuch a ihoeking 

inainier, and the Uiong fufpiLiona wliieh iniilf nLcdTari- 

ly (fill reft upon film, not wuhftandiiig the iritiL he had 

undcigune, iiecefTari^y prevented him from makui^ his i, 

addrefl'es openly to her. He therefore endeavmirrd lointnucd by 

gain the nobility over to his liLk.-; whicli having donc*h^ nobility 

one by one, by means of great nromifes, he inviitd 

/ • I \ j . iT luifnaiidUn 

them to an entertainment, where tneyngeced to **stity 

a deed pointing him out to the queen ad a perfon wor^ 
thy of het hand, and rxpiefling their lefolute dcienni- 
nation to fupport him in his prctenfions. This rxtra- ^ 
ordinary bond was accordingly executed ; and Murray's ihe c-ul of 
name ivas firft in the lift of fubferibers, in order to ^''U^T*iy t« 
decoy others to fign after him ; hut that he might the 

pear inniKcnt of what he knew* was to follow, he 
before any ufe was made of the bond, aiked and ob- 
tained the queen's permiftfinn logo to France. In his 
way thither he vifited the court of Elizabeth, whtre he 
did not fail to confirm all the reports which had arifen 
to the difadvantage of Mary ; and he now circulated 
the intelligence that (lie was foon to be married to 
Butliwel. Herpartizans in England were exceedingly 
alarmed ; and even Queen Elizabeth herfelf addreffed 
a letter to her, in which flie cautioned her not to afford 
fuch a mifchevioiis handle to the malice of her enemies. 

Mary, upon the diftcilntion of the parliament, had^’in-ij^^s he, 
gone to Stilling to vifit the young prince. Botbwel nff 10 Dun- 
armed with the bond of the nobles, affemhled ioocb.\r. 
horfe under the pretext of prote^ing the borders, of 
which he was the warden ; and meeting her upon her 
return to her capital, dirmiffed her attendants, and car- 
ried her to his caftle at Dunbar. The aits which he 
ufed there to efftft the accompliftiment of his wifhes 


that foldim In arms ftiould liave accompanied him to 
the court of jullice; that during the trial, the carl of 
Morton flood by his fide to give him countenance and 
to afliil him ; and llrat the four alfeflbrs to the chief 
jafticiar were warm and llrenuous friends to the carl of 
Murray. 

Immediately after hid trial, Bothwel fet up in a con* 
fpiciious place a writing, fubferibed by him, challen- 
ging to finglc enmbat, any perfon of equal rank with 
liiinfc lf, who ftiould dare to affiim that he was guilty 
of the klng^H murder. To this challenge an anfv^^er 
^vas publiftied, in which the dL fiance was accepted up- 
on the condition that feciirity ftiould be given for a 
fair and. equal' ton fli^ ; but'‘''no name being fuhfcribcd 
to this paper it was not underftood to corrcfpbird 
with the law of arms ; and of confeqiicncc no ilep woa 


we have mentioned under another article, (See Mark). 

But having been married only fix monllis before to 
Lady Jane Gordon, fifter to the earl of Huiulcy, it 
w'as ncccflary to procure a divorce before he could inan*y 
the queen. This was cafily ohtaim d. The parties were 
coufins within the prohibited degrees, and had not ob- 
tained a difpenfation from Rome. I'hcir marriage, 
therefore, in the opinion of the queen and her Roman 
Catholic fubjedls, was illicit, and a profane mockery of 
the facramciit of the church. The hufband had alfo 
been unfaithful; fo that two aft ions of divorce were in- 679 
llituted. The lady commenced a fuit agaiuft him in K d vorced 
the court of the commiflaries, charging him as guilty his 
of adultery with one of her matda. The earl himfclf 
broiigUl a fuit agafnft hia wife before the court of the 
archbifliop of St Andrew'^g upon the plea of confan- 
H 2 guiaity. 
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fWKitUriii gqinity. By both courts their marriage was tlecided to 
be void ; and thus two rentcnces of divorce were pro* 

nounceJ. 

Bothwel now condufted the queen from Dunbar to 
her capital. But intlead of attending her to her pa- 
lace cif Holyrood'houfe, his jealoufy and apprehenfions 
induced him to lodge her in the cadlc of Edinburgh, 
where he could hold her in focuriiy agaiiift any ut- 
tempt of hifl enemies. To give fatisfaflion, however, 
to her people, and to convince them that /he was no 
longer a prifoner, a public dcclarDtioii upon her part 
appeared to be a mc-afurc of expediency. She pre- 
ientfd hcrfclf, therefore, in the court of fefllon ; the 
lords chancellor and prefideiit, the judges, and other 
pti Tons of dittinftion, being prefeiit. After obferving 
tlxit feme (lop had been put to the adminillration of 
jnlLice upon account of her being detained at Dunbar 
agaiidl her will by the Lord Bnlhwel, flie declared, that 
tliough /lie had been highly t ffended with the outrage 
ofl'ered to her, (he was inclined to forget it. Hia 
cnijireoufnc^^, the fm^- /lie entertained of his paA fer. 

to the ftute, and the hope with which fhc was im- 
prefl'td of his zeal and aftivity for the future, compdlcd 
her to give him and his accomplices in her imprifon- 
inciit a full and complete pardon. She at the fame 
timedefircd them to take notice, that ihe was now at 
her freedom and liberty ; and tliat flie prepofed, in 
confidii'ation of his merits, to take an early opportuni- 
68n promoting him Co new' and diAinguifhed honours. 

Ba T]4 or It was underllood that the queen was immediately 
tilt' nur- to advance him to be her hufband. The order was 
TK i'c nro. ^iven for the pvocUmation of the banns ; and Mr John 
claimed Craig, one of the minifters of Edinburgh, was dcfired 
to perform this bulinefs. But though the order was 
fubfcribi’d by the queen, herefufed abfolutely his com- 
pliance w'lthout the authority of the church. The 
brethren, after long reafonings, granted him permifiioo 
to difcliurge this duty. His fcruples, iioCw^ithAanding, 
and delicacy, were not yet removed. He protefted, 
that, in obeying their defire, he fhould be allowed lo 
fpeak his own (entiments concerning the marriage, and 
that bis publifliing the banns fhould infer no obligation 
in him to officiate in the folemnity. In his congrega- 
tion, accordingly, before a crowded audience, and in 
the prcfcnce of feveral noblemen and privy-counfellors, 
he declared that the marriage of the queen and the earl 
of Bothwcl was unlawful, and that he was prepared to 
give his reafons for this opinion to the parties them- 
felves. lie added, that if leave to do this was denied 
him, he would either abAain altogether from prochiiin- 
ing the banns, or take the liberty, after proclaiming 
them, to inform his people of the caufes of his difap- 
. probation of the marriage. He was carried brftivc the 

Fortitude I**® privy-council ; and the carl qf fiuihwel 

of Mr John called upon him to explain his behaviour^ Hcaprwer- 
ed, that the church bad prohibited tlie marriage of per- 


frtns feparated For adultery; and that the divorce be- Sewland; 
tween biin and his wife nnilt liave been owing tocfrlUi- 
Aon ; fince the frntence had been given with precipita- 
tion, and Ihice his new contrail was fo Hidden ; and he 
objeded to him the ahdudion and raviAiment of the 
queen, and the fufpiciun of bis guilt in the king’s 
murder. This bold language drew no reply fiotn 
Bothwel that was fatisf 61017 to Mr Craig, or that 
could intimidate him. He proclaimed in his chun k 
the banns of the marriage ; but he told the congrega- 
tion, that he difcliargtd the fuggeilionsof hia confciciiee 
in pronouncing it to be a den iable and fcjiidiloiis en- 
gagement. He expnfled the forrow he felt for the 
conduift of the nol^ility, who feemed to approve it from 
their flattery or filcnce : and addrefli’ g himfelf to the 
faithful, he befciight them to pi ay lu the Almighty 
that he would turn a refolutron inrtnded againfl lnw» 
rcafon, and religion, into a comfort and benefit to tlie 
church and the kingdom. Thcfc freedoms w'lre too 
great to pafs unnoticed. Mr Craig was ordered artw' 
to attend the privy-council ; and he was rtprimai’d. d 
with feverity for exceeding the bounds of Ins eomnuf- 
lion. He had the courage to defend himitlf. His 
commiffion, he faid, was founded in the word of God, 
pofitive law, and natural rcafon ; and upon the fou uia- 
tion of thefe topics he was about ii> prove that the 
marriage mull be univcrfally foul and odious, when ilie 
earl of Bothwel commanded him to be fnent. The 
privy-council, Ariick with the vigour of the man, and 
apprehenfive of the public difeantents, did not dare to 
inflnEl any puniAiment upon him; and this v)d\ory over 
Bothwel, while it heightened all the fufpicions ag»iidi 
him, ferved to encourage the enemies of the queen, and 
to undermine the refpeft of her fuhjcdls, 

Mary, before fhe rendered her hand to Bothw'el,i’|,e 
created him duke of Orkney, The ccrenionv wusper-riag tele- 
formed in a private manner, after the rules of the Po. 
pifli church ; but, to gratify the people, it like- 
wife folemnized publicly according to the ProtcAiuit 
rites hy Adam Bothwel bifhop of Orkney, an icch ljaf- 
tic who had renounced the Eptfcopal order for tin. Re. 
formation, it was celebrated with little pomp and fcf- 
tivity. Many of the nobles had retired to their ft ats 
in the country ; and ihofe who attended were thought- 
ful and fad. Dll Croc, the French amhaflador, feiifible 
that the match would be difpleafing to his court, re- 
fufed to give his countenance to the folemnity^ There 
were no acclamations of the common people. Miry 
hcrfclf was not inconfeious of tlu: imprudence of the 
choice (lie bad made, and looked back with furprife 
and furrow to the train of circurnAances winch hr.d 
conducted her to this fatal event. Forfaken by Irt 
nobles, and imprifoned at Dunbar, flse was in fo peril- 
ous H fituatiun that no remedy could fave her honour 
but death. Her marriage waj the immediate and iie- 
ceflary coniequence of that Atuation {s). It was tlie 

point 


(s) The queen (fays Melvil) could not but marry him ; feeing he had ravifhed her and lain with her againi^ 
her will.” Memoirs, p. 159. In the following pafTage, from a writer of great authority, in our hiAory, this 
topic is touched with no lefti exaflntfs, bnr with greater delicacy. After Mary had remained a fortnight under 
the power of a daring profligate adveaiurer, fays Lord Hailesi few foreign princes Would have folicited her 
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point for which her enemies had laiboured with a wick- 
ed and relcntlcfs policy* 

Mary was, unfortunate io her fecond marriage, hut 
much more lo in her third. Bolhwell had neither ta- 
lents for burineffi nor affeAion for his wife. Amhitious 
and jcalouh to the lad degree, he fought only to efta- 
blidi hioifclf in power, while his fears and jealoiifies 
made him take the moft improper me?ns. The mar- 
riage had already thrown the nation into a ferment; and 
tlic lead improper eacreife of power, or indeed an ap- 
pearance of it, even on the part of the cjuecn, would 
be fiifficient to ruin them both for ever. Perhaps the 
only thing which at this jundlurc could liavc paciUed 
the peo{)le, would have been the total abolition of 
Popery, which they had often required. But this was 
nut thought of. Indvad of taking any dep to pleafe 
the people, Bochwel endeavoured to force the earl of 
Marr to deliver up the young prince to his cudody. — 
This was fufficieiit to make the flame, which had hi- 
therto been Cmothcredi break out w'iih all its violence. 
It was uuivcrfally believed that Bothwel, who had been 
the murderer of the fatlier, defigned to take away the 
life of the fon alfo, and the queen was thought to 
participate in all his crimes. The earl of Murray now 
took advantage of the qiiceii^K unfortunate fittiation to 
aggrandize himfclf and eifedt her ruin. After having 
viliud the Englidi court, he proceeded to France, 
where he alliduimfly diflVminated all the reports againd 
the queen which were injurious to her reputation ; and 
where, without being expofed to fiifpicion, he was able 
to maintain a clofe correfpondence with his friends 
Morton and Lethington, and to iufpirit their machina- 
tions. His aflbeiates, true to his ambition and their 
own, bad promoted all the fehemes of Bothwel upon the 
queen with a power and influence which had enfured 
their fiiccefs. In confederacy with the carl of Murray 
himfclf, they had canfpired with him to murder the 
king. Aflidcd with the weight of the carl of Murray, 
they had managed his trial, and operated the verdict 
which acquitted him. By the fame arts, and with the 
fame views, they had joined with him to procure the 
bond of the nobles recommending him to the queen as 
a hufbaiul, afferting his integrity and innocence, re- 
counting his noble qualities, exprcfling an unalterable 
rcfolution lo fupport the marriage agaiiift every oppofer 
and advcTfary, and recording a with that a deletlion 
from its objtdls and purpufes llioiild be branded with 
evcrlafting ignominy, and held out as a moll faithlcfs 
and perjured treachery. When the end, however, was 
accompliihed for which they had been to zcaI 'ns, and 
when the marriage of the queen was adlually ciKhrattd, 
they laid afide the pretence of friendihip, and weic in 
haile to entitle ihcmfLlves to the ignomii \r whii li tluy 
had iuvited lo fall upon them. The murder of the 
king, the guilt of Bothwcll, his acquittal, his d’.vorcv, 
and his marriage, became the topics of their complamis 
and declamation. Upon the fjundalion of this hated 
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marriage, they even ventured privately to infer the pri- Scotlmd. 
vity of the queen to all his iniquity and tranfadlions ; ^ 

and this (Icp feemed doubtlefs, to the mafs of her own 
fubjc£ls and to moredillanc obfervers, a ftrong confirm- 
ation of all the former fiifpicions to her fhame which 
had been circulated with fo much artifice. Their im- 
putations and devices excited againft her, both at home 
and abroad, the moil indignant and humiliating odium. 

Amidil the ruins of her fame, they thought to bury 
for ever her tranquillity and peace ; and in the coiivul- 
fions they had meditated, they already were anticipating 
the downfai of Botliwel, and fnatching at the crown 
that loitered on her head. 15S.7 

But while this cabal were profecuting their private A conlf;de- 
ends, fevcral noblemen, not lefs remarkable for thcir*'‘^^y formed 
virtue ihan their rank, were eager to vindicate the ” 3 - 
tional intrgrity and honour. The carl of Athol, upon 
the king’s murder, had retired from the court, and was 
waiting for a proper feafon to take rtvenge upon the 
regicides. The carl of Marr, uncafy under the charge 
of the young piince, was folicitous to make himfclf 
llrong, that he might guard him from injury. Mo- 
tives fo patriotic and honourable drew applaufe and 
partizans. It was fiifficitnt to mention them. By pri- 
vate conference and debate, an aflbeiation was iiifcnlibly 
formed to piiniOi the murderers of the king, and to pro- 
tect the pcrfoii of the prince. Morion and Lethingron 
encouraged and promoted a combination from whieb 
they might derive fo niiicli advantage. A convention 
accordingly was appointed at Stirling, fur thepurp(ife 
of confulting upon the mcafures which it was mo!i ex- 
pedient to purfuc. They agreed to take an early op- 
portunity to appear in the field ; and wdieii they fepa- 
rated, it was to colledl thtir retainers, and to infpirit 
their pafliuns. 

Of this confederacy, the leading men were the earls 
cf Argyll, Athol, Morton, Marr, and Glencairn j tlie 
lords Hume, Semple, and Lindiay ; the barons Kir- 
kaldy of Grange, Murray of Tullibardm, and Mail- 
land of Lethington. The carl of B<ithwel was fcnfi- 
blc, that if he was to fa upon a ihroiie, he mud wade ^,55 
to it through blood. By his advict, two proclama-T.\c qi caw 
tions were ilTueJ in the name of the queen, under thepr'-vm*. 
pretence of fuppreiring infurrt^^^ions and depu dations^"^' 
upon the borders. By the former, ihe called together 
in arms, upon an enriy day, the carls, barons, and free- 
hulch Ts of the diftri^ts of Foifar and Perth, Straiheru 
and Menttiili, Clackmannan, Kiniofs, and Fife. By 
tin- latter flte charged the greater and Idler baronage^ 
with aP the inferior proprietors of the (hires of J^iu- 
lithgow and Eflinburgh, and the conilabulary of Had- 
dington and Beiwiek, to prepare immediately for war, 
and to keep -themtelvis in rcadiuefs lo maieh upon her 
order. Theft military preparations admoiiiiheil the af- 
lociutlon to be firm and a^ive, and added to the publia 
if. quietudes and difeontentti. The rumours agaiuft the 
qiietii were molt violent and loud, it was faid, that flic 

meant 


hand. Some of her fuhjtas might Hill liav.- fought that h..i,<>ii, j but hrr compliance would have been humili- 
ating beyond mealure. It would have h ft lur at the imicy of i tapricioiis hufhand ; it would have expofed her 
to the difgrace of bcinjif nproached* in hutie fullen hour) tt't iiie nd\euiure at Dunbar. Mary waa fo lituated. 
at this i ritical period, that (he was ndun tl 1 1 this h<,rnd all! either to lemainin » ftieivdlefs and hazard- 

ous celibacy, or to yield Let hand lo Uoihvtel.” Remarks on the Hiftory ot Scotland, p« 20^- 
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to everturD the coriftitudon and thelaars; that /he had 
been carelcfB of the heahh of her fon, and was altogether 
indifferent about hit prefervat ion t that (he had feparated 
ktTfclf from the councils md afliliance of her nobles ( 
and that (he wifhed to make her whim or diTcretioit 
the only rule of her government. Agitated with the 
b'lzardnuB tUte of her affairtt, (he puhlifhtd a new pro« 
clamatioiiy in which (he employed lierfelf to refute thefe 
accufatioiiB I and im which (he took the opportunity 
to expr^fi, in a very forcible manner* not only her at- 
tachment to her people and the laws* but the fond af- 
i'e^ion that (he bore to tile'll ince* whom fhcconfidered 
SB the chief joy of her life, and without whom all her 
' days would' be comftjrLlcfs. 

The;d<?cIaratioiis of the queen were treated with 
' fcoriit The nobles, abounding in vaflals, and having 
the liearts of the people, were foon in a fituation to 
take the field. *rhey were advancing to the capital. 
The royal army wbb not yet alTembled ; and the queen 
and Bothwel fufpefled that the caftle of Edinburgh 
would (hut ita gates upon them. The hdeliry of Sir 
James Balfour the deputy-governor had been (lagger- 
cd by the praAicca of the carl of Marr and Sir James 
Melvil, Mary left her palace of Holyroodhoufc, and 
was conduced to Borthwick cadle. The aflbeiated 
lords, informed of her Higlit, took the road to this for* 
trefs with 2000 horfe. The lord Hume, by a rapid 
march, prefenttd himfelf before it with the divifion un- 
der his command : but being unable to guard all its 
avenuea, the queen and Bothwel effeAed their efcapt 
to Dunbar i where the ftrength of the fortifications 
gave them a full fecurity againft a furprife. 

Upon this fecond difappoiniment, the nobles refol- 
vt'd to enter Edinburgh, and to augment their ftrength 
by new partizans. The earl of Huntley and the lord 
Boyd were here on the fide of the queen, with the arch- 
bi/hop of St Andrew’s, the bi(hop of Rofs, and the 
abbot of Kilwinning. They endeavoured to animate 
the inhabitants to defend their town and the caufe 
of their fovereign. But the tide of popularity was fa- 
vourable to the confederated lords. The magiftrates 
ordered the gate^of the city to be (liut; but no farther 
refiftance was intended. The lords, forcing St Mary’s 
port, found an eafy admittance, and took polTelGon of 
the capital. The earl of Huntley and the queen’s 
friends fled to the c^ftle, to Sir James Balfour, who 
had been the confidant of Bothwel, and who agreed Co 
proteA them, although he was now concluding a treaty 
with the infurgents. 

The aflbciated lords now formed themfelves into a 
council, arrd circulated a proclamation. By this paper 
they declared, that the queen being detained in capti- 
vity, was neither able to govern her realm, nor to com- 
mand a proper trial to be taken of the king’s murder. 
In an emergency fo prefling, they had not defpaircdof 
their country; but were determined to deliver the queen 
from bondage, to proteA the perfon of the prince, to 
revenge the murder of the king, and to vindicate the 
nation from the infamy it had hitherto fuflVred through 
the impunity of the regicides. They therefore com- 
matiiifid in general all the fubjcAs of Scotland whatfo- 
ever, and the burgeffes and tnnabitancs of Edinburgh in 
particular, to take a part with them, andtojbm in the 
advancement of purpofes fo beneficial and faliitary. 
The day after they had publifhed this pruclamstion, 
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they iffued another in terms that were ftronger and SvoiUnd; 
more rcfjlLite. They definitively exprefled their per- ’ ^ 

fijafjun of Bothwel’i guilt io the rape and fcdiiAian of 
the queen, and in bis perpetration of the king’s murder* 
tn order to nccomplifh his marriage, Tliey inculcated 
it as their firm opinion, that Bothwel was now iuftiga^ 
ted with a defign to murder the young prince, and that 
he was collcAing troops with this view. Addrcfling 
themfelves, therefore, to all the. fubjcAs of the realm, 
whether tliey refided in cDunUcs ot in boruugha, they 
invited them to come forward to their Aandard ; and 
defired them to remember, cliat all peribns who ftiuuld 
prefiime to difoEiey them fliould be treated as enemies 
and traitors. ^ 

BothwTl, in the mean time, was not inaAive ; and 
the pinclamatioiis of the queen had brought many of 
her vaflalis to her afllllance. Four thoufaiid comba- 
laaCB ranged themfelvea on her fide. This force might 
augment as (he approached to her capital ; and Both- 
wel was impatient to put hit fortunes to the iil'ue of a 
battle. He left the ftrong caftle of Dunbar, where the 
nobles were not prepared to afTail him, and where he 
might have remained in fafciy till they difperied them- 
felvts. For their proclamationa were not fo fuccefsiai 
as they Itad expeAed ; their provifions and (lores were 
fcaiity ; and the steal of the common people, unfup- 
ported by profperity, would Coon have abated. Im- 
prudent precipitation (erved them tn a moil effcdiual 
manner^ When the queen had reached Giadfmuir, (lie 
ordered a mBnifefto to be read to her army, and to be 
circulated among her fubjcAa. By this paper, (lie re- Mamina 
plied to the proclamations of the confederated nobles, by the 
and charged tliem with treachery and rebellion. She ({ucen. 
treated their reafons of boftiltty as mere pretences, and 
as inventions whidi could not bear to he examined- 
As to the king’s murder, (he protefted, that (he lierfelf 
was fully determined to revenge it, if (he could be fo 
fortunate as to dilicovcr itsperpetratora. With regard 
to the bondage from which rtcy were fo defirous to 
relieve her, flie obferved, that it was a folfchood fo no- 
torious, that the fimphtt of her fubjcAs could confute 
it ; for her marriage had been celebrated in a public 
manner, and the nobles could hardly have forguiTen 
that tliey had fubfcribtd a bond recommending Both- 
wel to be her hufband. With regard to the indullri- 
ous defamations of this nobleman, it was urged, that he 
had difeovered the utmoft folicitude to eftabliih his in- 
nocence. He bad invited a fciutinyinto his guilt; 
the juftice of his country had abfolved him ; the three 
eftntes affemblcd in parliament were fatisfied with the 
proccedingsof his judges and jury ; and he had offered 
to maintain his quarrel againft any perfon whatfoever 
who was equal to him in rank and of an hone ft reputa- 
tion. The nobles, flic faid, to give a fair appearance 
to tb^ir treafon, pretended, that Bothwel had fehemed 
the deftruAioii of the prince, and that they were in 
arms to prot'.'A him. The prince, however, was aAual- 
ly ill their own cullody i the ufc they made uf him was 
that of a ilaeen to their periidioulncfs ; and the real 
piirpnfeB w^ith which they were animated, were the 
overthrow of her greatnefs, the ruin of her pofterity, 
and the ufurpation of the royal autliority. She there- 
fore enireated the ai() of faithful fubjcAs } and as. 
the prize pf their valorous fervicc# flie held out to theoi. 
the cllatcs ahd poiTeflioni of the rebels. 
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The alTociated noble», pleaftd at the approach of tlie 
tjiiecn, put thtntfelvcB in motion. In the city of Ediii- 
bitt^h they had gathered an addition to their forces and 
it happened that ttuf S(;otti(h officer who commcitided the 
companies, which, in this period, the king of Denmark 
Wirs permitted to cnltft in ScotUind, liad been gained to 
affid them. He had juti completed his levies ; and he 
tLt!^(itd them againd the queen. The nobles, after 
advancing to Muifclburgli, refieflied their troops, liu 
telUgence was brought that the queen was upon her 
march. The two armies were neatly equal in numbers; 
but the preference m point of valour and difcipline, be- 
longed decifivtly to the foldierR of the nobles. The 
qiken potkd hcrfelf on tlic top of Carberry hill. The 
lords taking a circuit to humour the ground, feemed 
to be retreating to Dalkeith ; but wheeling about, 
they approached ^to give her battle. They were ran- 
ged in twt) divilioQB. The one was commanded by the 
triilof Morton and the lord Hume. The other was 
dirci^^ed by the carls of Athol, Marr, and Clencairn, 
with the lords Lindfay, Ruthven, Sempil, and San- 
quhar. Buihwel was the leader of the roy.d fotces ; 
and there ftrved under him the lords Sctoii, Ychcr, 
and IVjrthwMck. 

It was not without apprebenfions that Mary furvry- 
ecl the formidable appearance of her enemies. Du 
Croc, the French ambafi'^dor, haftentd to iuterpofe his 
good offices and to attempt an accommodation. He 
allured the nobhsnfthc peaceful iuclinations of the 
qtieeu ; and that the generofity of her nature difpofed 
her not only to forgive their prefent ini'urredtion, but 
ro forget all thdr former tranrgriffiAns. The carl of 
M orton iuform;dhim, that they had not armed them* 
felves againft the queen, but againfl the murderer of 
the late king ; and that if (lie would furrender him up 
to them, or command him to leave her, they would 
confent tt) rcturo to tlieir duty. The carl of Glcncairu 
dehred him to obftrvc, that ihc extremity to which 
the) had procecikd might have in{lru6ltd him that they 
meant not to v(k pardon fr>r any olTcnce they had cc*m- 
initud,liut that they were refoivcd tg lake cogn/zar.ct 
of injurits w'hicli had provi>kcd their difpleafurc. This 
arfpinng language confoundt'd Du Croc, who had been 
acciilloined to the •.vor(hi[»ful fubmiflions that arc paid 
to a difpot. He conceived that all negotiation was 
fruitieis, and withdrew from the held in the exptt^a* 
iioti that the fword would iinnwdiately give its law and 
drt t'lirint rvery diff rence. 

Mary was full of perturbation and dillrc fa. The (late 
into which flic had been brniight by Boiuwcl did not 
fail to her feriuiis relkelicm. It wjs with in- 

finite regret that ihe ccmlixlcrtd the conrcquences of her 
ikuutioii at Dunbar. Nor had hia beliuviour fjiice her 
marriage coniributed to allay her inquietudes. Titc 
swlencc of his palhona, his fufivcioHSi and hi'^ guilt, lird 
induct’d him to furround her with his creatures, and to 
treat her with infult and indignity. She had been al- 
moll conflantly in tears. His demeanour, whirli was 
generally rude anddndt*ceiit, was often favage and bru- 
tal. At drlTcrcnt times bin piovocalioniB were fo Infult* 
,ing that fltc bad eveu atlcmpicd to arm her hand againll 
her life, and was deflrous of relieving her wretcheduefs 
by fpiilriig her blood. Upon this account, flie was now 
rncompalTcd with dangers. Her crown was in hazard. 
Uuder uuhappy agitations^ flu* rode through the ranks 


of Iter army, and found her foldiers difpirited. What- Scotland. 
cverrcfpi£l they might entertain for her, they had none — ^ 
For her hulbniid. His own retainers and dependents 
only were willing to tight fur him. He endeavoured Boilmd 
to awaken the royal army lo valour, by throwing down ‘■'h ‘I'cngei 
the gauntlet of dctiance againll any of his advcriarief li' Ki® 
who uionld dare to encounter him. His challenge * 

iiidantly accepted by Kirk^ldy of Grange^ and by 
Murray of Tullibardiii. He objetHtd that they were not 
peers. The lord Liiidfay difcovercd the grcatell im- 
patience to engage him, and hfs ofFec was admitted 
but the queen iuterpoting her prerogative, prohibited 
the combat. All the pnde and hopes of Botliwel 
funk within him. His foldiers in firiall panics were 
fccretly ab.indutiing their (landards. li was equally 
perilous for the queen to tight or to fly. The moll pru- 
dent expedient for her was to capitulate. She del' red 
lo confer with KirkahJy of Grange, who rernonflratrd 
to her, agniiill the gudt and wiikedncfs of Bothwtl, 
and counfclled her ii> ahaiidun him. She exprcflld her 
willingncfs to difmits liiin upon the condition that the 
lords would ai knowledge ihcir allegiance and continue 
in it. Kirkaldy pafl’ed to the iioblc'^, and received their 
authority to aflWc her that they would honour, ferve, 
and obey her as their pniiccls and fovcrcigii. He 5^^ 
communicated this inltlligcncc to her. She advifed He is obli- 
Bothwel to provide for hi,, f^afety by tliglii ; a-nd Kiik- ged to tiy. 
aldy admoniffied him not to neglcdl this opportunity 
of efteCtiiig his tfcape. Overwlirlined with lliainc, dif- 
appoiritmcut, terror, remorfe, and dtfpair, this mikr- 
able victim of ambition and guilt turned Ids tyes to her 
for the hid time. To Kiikaldy of Orange fhc ilreich- 
ed our. her hand ; he killed ii ; and taking the bridle 
of her liurfv, conduced her towiirds the nobles. They 
were approaching her with becoming reverence. She 
faid lo ihem, I am cume irsy lord^, to exprefs niy m, ry^fur., 
refptdl, and to conclude our agreement ; I arn ready p i. cl ers 
to be inlliucted by the wildom of your counlcb ; and * ‘ 

1 am conlidcnt that you will treat rne as your fovc-*^^" 
reign.*' The call of Morton, iu the name nf iht con* 
federacy, ratified ihtir piumiiVs, and addrclfed her in 
iliefe woi’d^; " Madam, you arc here among us in 
yc/ur projn;r place ; and we will pay you as much 
lionour, fei vice, and obedience, as cvlt in any former 
period was ofiircd by the nobility to the princes your 
pretkee ll’ors, 

This gkam of funlhiiie was foon overcaft. She rc-hy>vhom 
mniiicd nut many hours in the camp, till ilic common Ihr is ertt!- 
foldu-rs iiiftigaied by her enemies, prcfuiTicd to infult*y 
her v/uh ibc moll unlecmly rcpioachrs. Tiny ex- 
claimed indignantly aguliill her as tlu miiidtrtriif her 
luilbaud. They r.:vilcd her as a lewd Lulultcrefs in the 
nioU open manner, and in a language the moll cunrfc 
and the moll opprobrious. Tiie iiohility forgot their 
promifes, and fceined to have neither honour nor hu- 
manity. She had changed one njlerahle I'ccne for a 
diilrrfs that w^as deeper and more hopehTs, They fur- 
rounded her with guards, and condudted her tti her ca^ 
pital. She was carried along its It reels, aad ffiown to 
her people in captivity and fsdnels. She cried out 10 
them to commiferatc and protcdl her. They withheld 
their pity, and afforded her no protc^ion. Evtii new 
infults were offen d to htr. The Joweft of the popu- 
1 bcp» whom the declamations of the clergy had driven 
into rage and oiadncfsi vied with the ibldicry in the Iv 

centioua 
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S^s>^44d. cfa!t<i9U$ outrage of intcAiYe aud execration. She bc- 
-7— , .L^ fought Maitland to fuiicil ihja U>rd« to reprefa tli.- in- 
fuppprtable atropuy .of her treatment, Slie conjurtsd 
.luip to kt them haoift that flie would fubmit hcrfelf 
implicitly to tka dctermiiintion of the parliament. Her 
tnlreatieB and her funeriiigs made no impreilion iipoa 
the nuhlea. They continued the fa vage cruelty of ihcir 
demeanour. She implored^ a3 the lad rcqucil llic would 
prefer to theip> that tlilty would lead her to her palace. 
Tltis cocifulation, too, waarefufcil to her. They wilh- 
cf} lo aceudoouhtH: fubjeds to behold hcriu dirgrace^and 
to teach them to triumph over her miaforliuicR. In 
the rtioll .mortifying and affladtiug hour the had ever 
ex{>eriet>ccd» oppreiltd with fatigue, and disfigured with 
dull and furrow, they /hut her up in the houfr of the 
lord provuft ; leaving her to revolve in lu?r anxious and 
agitated ipiud the iudigiiitieA Ihe had already endured, 
and to fuflcr in anticipation the calanutlcs they might 
yet iiijli^ upon her. 

The malice of Morton and his adherenta was dill far 
irotn being gratified. In the morning when the queen 
looked from the window of the apartment to wdiich 
ihc had been con lined , (he perceived a w'hite banner 
diiplayed in fuch a manner as to fix her attention* 
There delineated upon it the body of tlielate king 
itretched at the foot of a^trec, and the prince upon his 
knees before it) with a label from his mouth, contain* 
ing thifl prayer, “ Judge and revenge my caufe, O 
IIkiuiu- l^tu'd 1 ” This abominable banner revived all the bit* 
inon pt-ttp c ternefs of her affliCtiuiis. The curiofity of the people 
tike her dicw them to a fcenc fo new and fo a/fedting. She 
exclaimed againli the treachery of her nobles ; and die 
Legged the fpedtators to relieve her from their tyranny. 
The eventful liory of the preceding day bad thrown 
her capital into a ferment. The citixens of a better 
condition crow^ded to behold the degraded majedy of 
their fovereign. Her date of humiliation, fo oppofite 
to the grandeur from which ihe bad fallen, moved them 
With compadiun and fympathy. They heard her tale, 
and were filled with indignation. Hit lamentaliont, 
her diforder, her beauty, all liimulaud (heir ardour for 
her deliverance. It was announced to the nobles, that 
the tide of popular favour had turned towarda the 
queen. They haitened to ap|>ear before her, and to 
alTiiro her, with i'lniles and courtefy, that they were im- 
mediately to coiidudberto the p^uce, and to rein/tatc 
her in her royalty, linpofiug upon her credulous nature. 


and that beautiful bumantty which charaAerized^hcr ScctlAJitl 
even ia the mail melancholy fituations of her life, they — — i*' 
pcievailcd with her to in for nn. the people, that Ihe was ^97 
psaciiied,and.tbat fhc wilhcdtbem to difperfe themfelves. 

Th^y feparated in obedience to her delirc. The *'o>hlcs 
now conveyed her to Holyroodhpufe. But nothing fiic ailitiif* 
could be father from tbeir intentions than her re-efta-Jls thuo. 
bliihment in liberty and grandeur. 'I'heyhc'ld a couocilfiii 
which they. deliberated concerning the manner in which 
they ought to difpofe of her. ^ It i^as rcfolved, that flic 
/hould be confined duringhcrlife in the fortnsb of Loch- 
leven I and they fubfcHbedan order for her commitment. 

A refolution fo fudden,. fo pefHdious, and fo tyran- 
nical, filled Mary with the utmod alionifhmeut, and 
drew from her the molt bitter complaiuta and exciama- 
tions. Kirkaldy of Grange) perceiving with furprife. she it de* 
the lengths to which the nobles had proceeded, felt hisl^LniiL<l hy 
honour take the alarm for the part bediad adedat their y ‘d 

defire. He expotlulat^ with them upon their breach * 
of truft, and cciirured the esetreme rigour uf the queen’s 
treatment. They couufellcd him to rely upon the. in- 
tegrity of their motives ; fpoke of her pafliunTor Borh- 
wel as moil vehement, and in lilted on tlie danger of 
iutru fling her with power. He was not convuucd by 
their fpccches ; and eaniclUy recommended lenient and 
moderate meafures. Difcreet admonitions, he faid, 
could not fail of imprtfling her with a full fenfe of the 
hazards and inconveniences of an improper pailiou, and 
a little time would cure her of it. They aflured him, 
that when it appeared that fhe detefted Bothwel, and 
had utterly abandoned his intcrefla, they would think of f 
kindnefs and moderation. But this, they urged, could but hr is 
hardly be expeded s for.tbey had recently intercepted filciued by 
a letter from her to this noblemaUf in which ihe ex- f^r^- ry 
prtfl'cd, in the llrongeil terms, thiC warmth of her love,"[ 
and her fixed purpufe never to forfake him (t). lur-^ 
kaldy was delired to perufe this letter ; and he prefle-d 
them no longer with his remonflrances. The queen, 
in the mean time, fent a meflage to this generous fol- 
dier, conu plaining of the enudity of nobles, and 
reminding hgn tlvat they had yiolated their engagements. 

He inllantly addrefltd aq, aorwer to it, recouutiog the 
reproaches he had made to them ; ftating his advice; 
deferibing the furprife with which he had read her in- 
tercepted letter; and conjuring, her to rqnoiince and 
forget a mod wicked and flagitious man, and, by cliis 
vidoiy over hcrfelf, to regain the love and, rGfpedt of 

her 


(t) Mr Hume is candid enough to give up the authenticity of this letter ; and indeed, fo far as l.have ob- 
ferved, theii; is not the fligliteft pretence of a reafon for conceiving it to be »nuitie; {Ntfl. of VoLV* 

p 120.) It was not mentioned by the earl of Morton and his adherents to Throgmorton, When Elizabeth in* 
terfertd in the affairs of Scotland upon the imprifonment of the 4 ]ueen in the caikle of Luchleven 1 a period of 
time w'heii thefe flatclmen were defirous to throw out every impmation to her prejudice, and when in parties^ 

1 jr they were abufing her with vehanence fen her attachment to Bothwel ; ( Xtmr p* 419* ) Nor was it madq 
ulc ol by Murray before the Englifh comnitffioners. Mary, in the condition to Whinh the tiobki had'Tedtice 4 
her, could not well think of a ftep of this fort, although her attachment to Bothwel had becn^s iiroiig:aa tlie^ 
were pleaCcd to pronounce it. For, not to fpeak of the greatnefs of hmr diflrds, (he was guarded by them fo 
ftridiy, as to make it vain for her to pretend^to elude their vigilance, ' lb* regard, too^ to her love /of £(»tliiiveli 
-it is not clear that it was ever real. While the kr^ was alive, there arc no traces of their improper intercourfe^ . 
The affair of Dunbar was criminal fedu€lion. The arts uf a profligate mao overoatme her,> There wis '^no 
fentiment of love upon either iide. After marriage, h<a rudenefi extinguiflied in her altogether any i^matii 
of kindnefs and refpefl ; and kenitci the coMnefa with which (hr parted wkh him,” Aaar/V ScotUmJ^ 

VoL 1* liotc. .-w' ii . ‘ 
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Sirocltnd^ her fubje6la« The device of a letter from heir Both* 
wel completed the amazement of the c^ueen. So un- 
principled a contempt of every thing that ii moft fa- 
cred, to barbarona a perfeverance in perfidioufnefs and 
injufticci exiinguilhed every fenttment of hope in her 
bofom. She conceived that the wai doomed to inevi- 
table deftru£tion, and funk under a pang of unutterable 

Mary con- ftuthven and Lindfay arrived in this pa- 

fined in roayfm of her diftrefs, to inform her, that they were 
Luchlevco commanded to put in execotioit the order for her com- 
caftlc. mitment. They charged her women to take from her 
all her ornaments and her royal attire. A mean drefs 
vtas pnt yipon her ; and in this dtfguife they conveyed 
her with precipitation to the prifon appointed for her. 
The lords Setonp YeftcTt and Dorthwick, endeavour- 
ed to refeue her, but failed in the attempt. She was 
delivered over to William Douglas the governor of the 
caftle of Lochleven, ttho had ^iTried the mother of 
the ead of Murray, and was himfelf nearly related to 
the earl of Morton. See Mary. 

Th/rdiel Upon the fame day on which the nobles fubferibed 
lious lords' Order for the imprifonment of the queen, they en- 
tered into a bond of concurrence or confederacy- By 
bond of sF- this deed they bound and cemented themfelves into a 
fociution. body for the ilrenuous profeciition of their quarrel ; 

and it detailed the purpofes which they were to for- 
ward and purfue. They propofed to punifh the mur- 
derers of the king, to examine into the queen’s rape, 
to diffolvc her marriage, to preferve her from the bond- 
age of Bothwel, to protcA the ptrfon of the prince, 
and to reftore juAice to the realm. The fanftion of a 
moA folemn oath confirmed their reliance upon one an- 
other ; and in advancing their meafures, they engaged 
to expofe and employ their lives, kindred, and for- 
tunes. 

Tt is eafy to fee, notwithftanding all the pretended 
palriotifm of the rebels, that nothing was farther from 
their intentions than to profecute Bolhwel and reAore 
the queen to her dignity. They had already treated 
her in the vtlcA manner, and allowed Bothwrl to efcape 
when they might cafily have apprehended and brought 
him to any trial they thought proper.’ To exalt them- 
felves was their only aim. Eleven days after the capi- 
tulaiion at Carbrrry hill, they held a convention, in 
which they very properly aflumed the name of iordi of 
the fxrei counelU aud iflued a proclamation for appre- 
hending Bothwel as the murderer of tlie king j offer- 
ing a reward of 1000 crowns to any perfon who Ihould 
bring him to Edinburgh. A fenreh had been made for 
the murdcreff. of the king that very night in which the 
queen was confined in Lochleven cafile. One Seballian 
oi the * Frenchman, and Captain Blackader, were then appre- 
king’i mur- bended I and fikon after James Edmondllune, JoJm 
der, Rlackaderi and Myn itl Fvafer, were taken up and im- 
prifoned. The people expefted full and fatiafatlwy 
w^lb of A)«e gtftdt Bothwel, but were difappointed. 

The afirmacton of the noblesr that they were pofleffed 
evidenoe which cuuld condemn him, appeared to be no 
kettet clMSii a pretence or artifice. Stbaftian found want 
go efoape ) the ■Crther -perfons were put to ilie toi^ure, 
and ^aftainedlt without roahing uoyconfeflion that the 
nobles could ptiMifb. They were con^mned, how- 
-evcfi and exeealedi as being coiwseroed to the murder. 
In their dying moments they proicfted their innoeeace, 
Voi. XVll. Part L 
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A fangumc hope was entertained that Captain Bfacht- Seoihnd. 
der would reveal the whole fecret at the place of exe- v— ^ 

cution, and a vafi multitude of fpedatora were prefent. 703 
No information, liowever, could be derived from what but thef 
he faid with regard to the regicides ; but while he fo.wdUc no 
lemnly proteflcd that his life was unjuftly taken away,®®“*‘^®®‘'' 
he averred it as his belief that the earls of Murray and 
Morton were the contrivers of the king’s murder. 

The lords of the fccret council now proceeded to the 704 
greateft enormities. They robbed the palace of Holy- Robberies 
roodhoufe of its furniture and decorations; conrerted*®** 
the queen’s plate into coin : and pofTefTcd themfelves 
her jewels, which were of great vjIuc ; and while the 
fa£liun at large committed tiiefe of robbery, the 
earl of Glencairn with folemn hypnerify demolifhed the 
altar in the queen’s chapel, and defaced and defiroyed 
all its pi6lurc8 and ornaments. Tliefe exceflive outra- 
ges, however, loft them the favour of the people, and 
an aflbeiation was formed in favour of the queen. The 
Court of France, as foon as the news of Mary’s impri- 
fonment arrived, defpatched M. de Villcroy to condole 
with her upon her nnsfortunes : but the lords of the 
fecret council would not admit him to fee her, upon 
which he immediately rtturned to his own country. 

The carl of Murray, however, was at this time in 
France ; and to the promifes of this ambitious and 
treacherous ivretch the king truftrd, imagining him to 
be a fteady friend to the unfortunate queen. Elizabeth 
alfo pretciulcd friendlhip, and threatened the affociuted 
lords ; but as they had every rcafon to doubt her fince- 
rity, they paid no regard to her threats, and even refu- 
fed to admit her ambaflador to Mary’s prefcnee. 

From all tbefe appearances of fricndlhip Mary nei- Mary com- 
ther did nor could derive any real afliftancc. On thep^lh'd to 
24tli of July 1567, the lord Lindfay, whofc-impcrious^ff" 
behaviour, fays Dr Scuart, approached to infanity, 
ordered by the lords to wait upon the queen at Loch- crown. 
Icven. He carried with him three deeds or inftiuments, 
and was inftriicted not to be fpuring in rudenefs and 
menaces in order to compel her to fubferibe them. By 
the fi. ft, (he was to rclign her crown to her infant-fou ; 
by the frond, ihe appointed the carl of Murray regent 
of Scotland ; .ind by the third, fhe conftituted a coun- 
cil to direct the prince till this nobleman fliould arrive 
in Scotland, or in the event of his death or refufal of 
the office. On the part of the queen nil rcfiftance was 
vain. Sir Robert Melvil aflured her, that her beft 
friends were of opinion, that what flic did by compul- 
fion, and in a prifon, could have no power to bind her ; 
and of this (he was alfo aflured by Throgmorton, the 
Euglifh ambaflador, in a letter which Sir Robert Mel- 
vil brought in the fcabbard of his fword. Mary there- 
fore, forlorn and helplcfs, could not refill the barbarous 
rudenefs with which Lindfay preffed the fubl'criptioii 
of the papers, though (he would not read them. Five ' 
days after, the lords of the fecr-t council met at Stir- 
ling, for the coronation of the young prince, and con- Qorr.n.uion 
fidered themfelves as rrpnfcnting the three eflates of of Jamci 
the kingdom. A proteftation was made in the name^f* 
of the duke of Chatelherault, that tlua folemnHy fliould 
neither prejudge his righu of fucemon nor thofe of 
the other princes of the blood. Tbc prince be^ 

ing presented to them, the lords Lina&y md Ruthveii 
^^eared, and in the name of the ^ueeii i^qounced in 
hia favour her right and title to the crowo, gave up the 
1 papers 
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papers Hie had fubrcribcdi and furrendcred the f«rord» to defire it. 
feeptres and royal crown. After the papers were readi 
the carls of Morton, Athol, Glcncairn, Marr, and 
Ilientejth, with the mailer of Graham, the lord Hume, 
and Ih^thwel bi(hop of Orkney, received the queen’s 
red^nation in favour of her fon in the name of the 
three eflates. After this formality, the earl of Morton, 
bending his body, and laying his hand upon the Scrip- 
tures, took the coronation oath for the prince, enga- 
ging that he fhoulJ rule according to the laws, and root 
nut all heretics and enemies to the word of God. Adam 
llothwel then anointed the prince king of Scotland ; a 
ceremony with v/hich John Knox was difpleafed, as be- 
lieving it to he of jewilh invention. This prelate next 
delivered to him the f\\oid and the feeptre, and finally 
put the crown upon bi-i head. In the proceflion to the 
cadle from the church, where the inauguration was per- 
formed, and where John Knox preached the inaugura- 
tion fermon, the carl of Athol carried the crown, Mor- 
ton the feeptre, Glcncairn the fword, and the earl of 
Marr carried the prince in his arms. ^ Thcfe folcmnities 
received no countenance from Elizabeth ; and Throg- 
morton, by her exprefs command, was not prefent at 
them. 

Soon ?ftcr this ceremony, the carl of Murray mum*, 
ed from France ; and his prefence gave fiich a Hreiigth 
and firnuiefs to his fa6lioii, that very little oppofition 
could be given by the partifansof Mary, who were un- 
fettled and dcfpnnding fur want of a leader. A little 
time after his arrival, this monftrous hypocrite and trai* 
tor waited upon his difireiTcd and infulted fovereign at 
Lochlcvcn. His dcfign was to get htr to defirc him to 
accept of the regency, which he othcrw'ife pretended to 
decline. The queen, lunfiifpicious of the deepnefs of 
his arts, confeioua of the gratitude he owed to her, and 
trailing to his natural afFe£lioTi,and their tie of a com- 
mon father, received him with a tender welcome. She 
was in hade to pour forth her foul to him ; and with, 
tears and lamentaliuns related her condition and her fuf- 
ferings. He heard her with attention : and t>urned oc- 
cafionally his difeourfe to the topics which might lead 
her to open to him her mind without difguife in thofe 
fituations in which he was mod anxious to ubferve it. 

Jliscye and h«5- penetration were fully employed; but 
her dillrcfs awakened nut his tendernefs. He feemed to 
be in fufpcnfe ; and from the goardednefs of his conver- 
fation (lie could gather neither hope nor fear. She beg- 
ged him to be free with her, as he whs her only friend. 

He yielded to her entreaties as if with pain and reluc- 
tance ; ftiid taking a comp relit nijve fnrvey of her con- 
dndl, deferihed it with all the feverity that could affeft 
her mod- He could difeover no apology for her niif- 
government and difordrrs; and, with a Tuortifying 
plaiiinefs:, he prefled upon her confcience and her ho- 
nour. Ax times /he wept bitterly. Some ^^rs /he 
flonfrded ; and agaiiill calumnies /he warmly vindicated 
hcrfelf. Biu all /he could urge in her behalf made no 
Imprcifioi) upon him;;, ftnd he fpokc to her of the mer- 
cy of God as her chief refuge. She was torn with ap- 
prehenliotiB, and nearly didraAed with defpair. He 
dropped fome words of confolation ; and after expref- 
fing an. attachment tO her interefti, gayej^er his pro- 
mile to employ all his oonfccluence to fecixre her life. 

As to her liberty, he told her,.-thtt to achieve it was 
beyond nii his efforts ; and tlint it was not good for her 
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Starting from her feat, /he took him . in Scotland, 
her arms, and kilting him as her deliverer from the ' ■ ^ 

fcaffuld, folicited his immediate acceptance of the re- 
gency. He declared he had many re a Ions .to refufc and in- 
thc regency. She implored and conjured him nut lo ducts her 
abandon her in the extremity of her wretchedorfs. J'f 
There was no other method, Ihc faid, by wdiicli ihe 
hcrfelf could be faved, hi:r fun prutcclfd, and her realm i-i-gciicy, 
rightly governed, lie gave w«iy tu her anxiety and fu- 
licications. She befought him to make the mod un- 
bounded ufe of her name and authority, delired him to 
keep for her the jewels that yet remained with her, and 
recommended it to him to get an early puflc/Iiun of all 
tbe forts of her kingdom. He now took his, leave of 
her, and embracing anew this pious iraito^lhc fent her 
blc/Ting with him to the prince her fon. ^ 

In the meantime the wretched earl of Bothwcl was jvTjiVr able 
ilritngling with the grcatell difficulties. Sir William iVitc uf 
Murray and Kirkaldy of Grange had put to Tea in^l'^ibwe 
Ccarchofhim. He had been obliged to exercife pi- 
racy in order to fubfift himfelf and his followers. HiX' 
purfuers came t^pon him uncxpedledly at the Orkney 
i/lands, and took three of his /hips ; but he himfelf 
ina*de his efcape. Soon after, having feized a Tutki/h 
trader on the coafl of Norway, tv^-u fliips of war be- 
longitig to llie king of Denmaik gave chafe to him as 
a pirate. An engagement enfued, in which Bothwel 
was taken. • His officers and mariners were hanged in 
Denmark ; but Bothwcl himfelf, being known by fome 
Scottilh merchants, had his life fpared. He wan thrown, 
however, into a dungeon, where he rtnnmncd ten years; 
and at lafl died melancholy and ditlrafled. The re- 
gent fent commiflioners to the king of Denmark to de- 
mand him as a prifoner; but that prince, confidcring 
him as a traitor and ufurper, totally difregarded his rc- 
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The dreadful fate of Bothwel did not make any al- 
teration in the fituation of the queen. Her enemies,ii>r^id 
bent on calumniating her, produced letters, wdiich they hoeween 
laid were written and fent by her to that licentious 
bleman during the life of the king. Thcfe letters are ' 

now univerfnlly admitted to have been forged by the 
rebels themfclves, who pradlifed like wife upon fome fer- 
vants of Bothwel to accufe the queen of the murder of, 
her hu/band. The letters for fome time gained credit »Servaiiurf 
but the confeiSonR of the fervants were all in her 
vour.. When on the fcaffold, they addrened tliefnrelvcscxrcutcd, 
to the people ; and after having folemnly declared ’ t he ho declare 
innocence of the queen, they protellcd before God and^^*^ 
his angels, that tliccarlof Bothwel had informed 
that the carls of Murray and Morton were the conlri-^^*'*'"* 
vers of the king’s murder. 

It w^as impoffiblc that fuch tranfaAions as thcfe could 
advance the popularity of the regent. His unbounded 
ambition and cruelty to his fovcrcign began at lafl to 
open the eyes of the nation.; and a party was forming, 
stfelf in favour of the queen. She hcrfelf bad been 
often meditating her efcape from her prifon ; s^nd /he at 
laft effcAcd it by means of a young gentleman, George 'fhequeen 
Douglas, brother to her keeper, who had fallen in loveefcapes 
with her. On the ad day of May 156R, about fevenftom pri- 
o’clock in the evening, when her keeper was at fmpper*®"* 
with his family, George Douglas, poffclling himfelf of 
the keys of the caftle, haftened to her apartment, and 
conduced her out of prifon. Having loc^d tb'e ga^ca 
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Scotland, of the cdtlle, they immediately entered a boat which 
waited for them ; and being rowed acrofa the lake» the 
lord Seton received the queen with a chofen band of 
borfemen in complete armour. That night be coh- 
veyed her to hia noure of Niddrie in Weft Lothian; 
where having refted a few hoursj ihc fet out for Ha- 
milton* 

The efcape of the queen tlirew her enemies into the 
greateft coiiflernation. Many forfook the regent open- 
\y ) and ftill mure made theit* fubmiflions privately^ Or 
Thi' rcgcn: concealed themfelves, H#* did not, however^ defpond ; 
r-jiIt'B fill but refolvcd to defend himfelF by force of arms. The 
queen foon found herfclf at the head of 6000 men, and 
the regcffit oppofed her with 4000. Mary, liowever, 
did not think it proper to rifk a battle $ knowing the 
capacity of the regent as a general, and that his offi- 
cers were all men of appioved valour and experience. 
But ill this prudent refolution (he was over-ruled by the 
impetiiofity of her troops. A battle was fought on 
Mdry'< the 13th of May 156B, at Langfide ncarGUifgow; 
army iU> in which Mary's army was defraud, and her laft hopes 
blaftcd. The unfortunate queen fled towards Kirkcud- 
^’'*^**^ 9 where finding a place of fafety, ftie deliberated 
goiv. fhoqld afterwards follow. The rcfult 

of her deliberations, as frequently happens in cafes of 
perplexity, led her to take the worft ftep poflible. Not- 
wiihftanding all the perfidy wdiich flic had found in E- 
lirabctli, Mary could not think that flic would now ic- 
yi7 fufe to afford her a refuge in her dominions; aod thcre- 
fihe rcrolvcsforc determined to rctiic into England. To this (he had 
to fly into foheited by Elixaberh Vicrfelf during hci cunfine- 

* ment in Loehlcven caftic ; and flic now rrfolved, in 
oppofition to the advice of her moft faithful couufcl- 
71S lors, to make the fatal experiment* 

•nii puts In obedience to her order, the lord Herries addicfT- 
hirfleftgn 3 letter to Mr Lauder, the deputy-commander at 
Carlifli. ( and after detailing her defeat at Langtidc, 
defiled to know" if flie might truft herfclf upon Eng- 
lifh ground. This officer wrote inftantly an anfwcr, In 
which he faid, that the lord Scroop the warden of the 
frontiers being abfent, he could not of his private au- 
thority give' a formal affurance in a matter which con- 
cerned the ftatc of a qiireii ; but that he would fend by 
poll to his court to know the plcafure of his fovereign ; 
and that if in the mean time any neceffity Ihould force 
Mary to Carliile, he would receive her with joy, and 
protedl her againft her enemies. Mary, however, be- 
fore ihe melTeiiger could return, had embarked in a filh- 
ing boat with fixteen attendants. In a few hours (he 
landed at Wirkington in Cumberland; and from thence 
(he proceidod to Cocker mouth, vvhere flic continued 
till Mr Lauder, h:iving afltnnbled the gentlemen of the 
country, condui^ed her with the greateft rcfpcA to the 
caflle of Carlifle* 

Animuiiccs ’I'o Eliiabcth fhe announced her arrival in a' def- 
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^eming to repair to France ; and (he intrufted Lord ficotlanJ.^ 
Herries with a moft prefling remonftrance to Eli/.a- 
beth* Her anxiety for an interview in order to 
dicate her condu6l, her ability to do fo in the moft 
tisfadory manner, and her pow'cr to explain the ingra- jnt^i-view. 
titude, the crimes, and the perfidy of her enemirs, were 
urged to this princefs., A delay in the date of her af- 
fairs was reprefented as nearly equivalent to abfoluLc 
de(lru£liun. An immediate proof was therefore re- 
quefted from Elizabeth of the fincerity of her profrl* 

(ions. If flic was unwilling to admit into her priTciice 
a queen, a relation, and a friend, fhe was reminded, 
that as Mary’s entrance into her dominions had been 
voluntary, her departure ought to be equally free and 
unreftrained. She valued the proteflion uf the queen 
of England above that of every other potentate upori 
earth; but if it could not be granted, llie would folicit 
the amity, and implore the aid, uf powers who would 
commiferatc her aflt:tdions, a.’.d he forward to relieve 
them. AmiJft remonftrances, however, which were 
f« juft and fo natural, Mary failed nut to give thanks 
to Elizabeth for the courrefy with which the Iiad hi- 
therto been treated in the caftle of Cailifle, She took 
the opportunity alfo to beg of this princtTs to avert 
the cruelty of the regent from her adherents, and t'> 
engage him not to wafte her kingdom with hullility and 
ravages; and file had the prudence to pay her compli- 
ments in an afle£lioiiate letter to StenUry Cecil, and to 
court his kind ofliccs in cxtiicating her from her diffi- 
culties and troubles. ^2^ 

But the quern of England was not to be moved byDelil'crs* 
rcmonllranceB. The voluntary offer of Mary to of 

her caufe in the prrfcncc of Elizabeth, and to fatibfy 
all liet foriiplrs. was rejedled. Eler difaftcrti were 
iher a matter of exulration than of piry. The deli- 
bcralions of the Englifli queen, and tliufe of her ftatcf-Maiy. 
men, were not direded by maxims of equity, of cum- 
paffion, or of grneroCty. They coiificlered the flight 
of Mh")" into England as an incident that was fortu- 
nate and Favourable to them ; and they were folicitous 
to adopt thofe mccdures which would enable them to 
draw from it the greateft profit and advantage. If the 
queen of Scots were allowed lo return to htr own do- 
minions, It was probable that file would fuon be in a 
condition to dellroy the earl of Murray and his fac- 
tion, who were the friciida of England, The lioiife of 
Hamilton, who were now zealous in the interefts of ; 

France, would rife into confideratiun and power* Eng- 
land would be kept in perpetual turmoils upon the fron- 
tieis; Ireland would receive moleftatiun fioin the Scots, 
and its difturbances grow important and dangerous* 

Mary would renew wdlh redoubled ardour her defigns ^ 
agaiuft the Proteftant religion ; and a French army 
would again be introduced into Scotland. For thefe 
rcafons, Elizabeth and her miniftrrs deterinining not 


‘cr arrival patch, which defcribcd her late misfortunes in general 
pathetic terms, and in which fhe exprefled en tarneft 
' fuliciludii to pay her a vifit at her court, and the deep 
■fenfe fhe Entertained of lier frinidfliip and gcncrofity. 
The queen of England, by obliging and polite letteri, 
(^ndoltd with her upon her fituation, and gave her 
efTuranccs of aQ the favour and proteiSlion that were 
due to the juftice of her cailfe. But afl they were not 
accompanied with an inviution to London, Matj" tpok 
ihe alarm. She thought it expedient to inftrui£t Lord 


to Tcftorc the queen of Scots to her thruiie, confidcred 
what would be the probable coiifequcnces of permit- 
ting her to remain at liberty in England. In this fitu- 
atiun, ihe would augment the number of ber partizans, 
fend to every quarter her emifrarics, and inculcate her 
title to the crown. Foreign ambafladora would afford 
her aid, and take a (hare in her intrigues ; and Scot* > 
land, where there was fo high an o|^Ci3 to be gaiiiedf 
would enter with cordiality into her views. Thia plan 
being alfo hazardous, it was deliberated whether the 
1 2 queen 
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qufW of &cot8| might' ii6t be allowed to lake a voyage ^ered to him and Wb Fricndi, or detained Ta England hi 
ijilo France. Diit llie preteofiuns vrbichhad hither- fiich a way as that oo danger flibuld enfuc from her 
to threatened the erbwd df Eli^i^abeth would in this cafe ndtivity ; and whether, upon het couvifttoih the tjOeesn 
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be revived. A Rrotig rclerithieht to her would even 
urge Mary and Ch^rlcB IX> to the boldcft and mod 
dciperate enterprifes. The party of the queen of 
Scots in England, ftrong from motives of religion and 
afTeflion, and from difeort^nts and the love of change, 
woitH ftihiiilatr th^ir anger and ambition. England 
yi2 bad tiow ho territories in France. A war with that 
They re- houhtfy and with Scotland would involve th^ greateft 
dangers. ‘Upon revolving tbcTe meafures and topics, 
£ur life I^^li'^^beth and her counfellors were induced to con- 
clude, that it was by far the wifeU expedient to keep 
the queen of Scots in confinement, to invent methods 
to augment her diHrefs, to give countenance to the re- 
gent, and to hold her kingdom in dependence and fub- 
7S.1 ' je£lion. 

riizftludi ji, confequence of this cruel and unjuft refoliuion, 
Mai7 was acquainted, that fhe could not be admitted 
quwn into Elizabeth’s prefence till fhe had cleared herfelf of 
iitrpre- the crimes imputed to her; ftie was warned not to 
fence. think of introducing French troops into Scotland ; and 
it was hinted, that for the more fccurity ftic ought to 
be removed farther from the frontier. This meflage 
at once fhowed Mary the imprudence of her condudl 
in tniftiiig herfelf to Elizabeth. But the error could 
-not now be remedied. She was watched to prevent 
her cfcape, and all her remonftranecs were vain* The 
carl of Murray had offered to accufe her ; and it was 
at laft concluded that Elizabeth could not, confiftcntly 
with her own honour and the tranquillity of her go- 
vernment, fuffer the queen of Scots to come into her 
prefence» to depart out of England, or to be reftored 
ya4 to her dignity, till her caufe ftiould be tried and decid- 
Maryis cd. An order was given to remove her from Carli/lc 
removed cafllc to a place of ttrciigih at a greater diftance from 
i n"' ^be borders, to confine her more clofely, and to guard 
clofdy againft all poflibiTity of an efcape. 
guarded. In confi.qUcnce of thefe extraordinary tranfa^ions, 
a trial took place, perhaps the moft remarkal^le for 
its injuftice atid partiality of any recorded in. hiftory. 
Mary, confined and apprehenfive, fubmtttcd to be tried 
as they thought proper, Tlie regent, who was to be 
the acculer, was fummoned into England, and commtf- . 
725 fioners were appointed on both Tides. On the ^.tb of 
Comm if* OAober, the commiifionerB met at York ; and four 
fii>nt*rsfor after, the deputies of the queen of Scots were 

meerai^ called to make known their complaints. They related 
York. material circumftanccs of the crocl ufage fhe 

liad received. Their accufations were an alarming iu- 
trodiiAfon to die bufiniTs in which the regent had em- 
Irarked; and notwithftanding the encouragement Ihown 
to him by Elizabeth, he was affaultedby apprehenllous. 
The artifices of Maitland added to his a^ms. In- 
ftead of proceeding in ftantly to defend himfell^ or 10 
Infamous accufe the oueen, he foughr permiflion to relate his 
behaviour douhu and Krupirii to the Englifk conimiflioners. In 
of Murray. name, ind With the cbiicurrencii of his affocU 

aces, he demanded to know whether they badfdBcient 
authority from Elizabeth to !pronoance, in the cafe of 
the murder, Guilty or uot ginhy, aceci^ing to the evi- 
dence that fhould be laid before them whether they 
would aftually cxcrcifc this poW'cr ; whether, in the 
- event of her criminaiKty, their fdvfteign ihoiddlibe dcU- 
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of England would allow his proceedings, and ibofe of 
his party, to be proper, maintain the goverhmvnt of 
the young king, and fuppon him in tin regency in 
the terms of the a6t of parliatnent which had confirmed 
him in that office. To requifitionsj it waa aiw 
fwered, upoh the part of the Englifh deputies, that 
tlTcir comthiffion was fo aiti^, that they vOuld enter 
into and proceed ’With the cbdtroverly ; and that they 
had liberty to declare, that their fovereign would not 
reftorc the queen of Scots to her crowm, if fatisfaflory 
proofs of her crime (hould be produced; but«that they 
knew not, and were not inftruSed to fay, in what man- 
ner (he vi'ould finally cortduA herfelf as to her perfon 
and puniftimcnt. With regard to the fgvercignty of 
the prince, and the regency of the esri of Murray, chty 
were points, they obmved, which might be canvafled 
in a future period. Thefe replies did not pleafe the 
regent and his aflbeiates ; and they rcqiiefted the £ng- 
lifii commiffioners to tranfmit their doubts and fcruplei 
to be examined and anfwered by Elizabeth. 

But while the regent dlfcovered in this manner his 
apprchcnfiODS, he yet affirmed that he was able to an- 
fwer the charges imputed to him and bis fadiaii ; and 
this being in a great tneafure a diftiiiA matter from the 
cootroverfy of the murder, he was dtfired to proceed yiy 
in it. It was contended, that DoUiwtl, who had the His 4ccufa- 
chief concern in the murder of Lord Darnleyi polTcfled agaiaft* 
fuch credit with the queen, that within three months 
after that horrible event, be feized her perfon and led 
her captive to Dunbar, dlitaincd a divorce from liis 
wife, and married her ; that the nobility, being moved 
with his crimes, did confederate to punifti him ; to re- 
lieve her from the lyraDiiy of a man who had raviftied 
her, and who could not be her hufband ; and lu pre- 
ferve the life of the prince : that having taken arms 
for thefe purpofes, the carl marched Bgainll them ; but 
that, propofing to decide the quarrd by tingle combat, 
his challenge was accepted s that be declined, not wit h- 
ftanding, to enter the lifts, alid fled : that the queen,, 
preft'rring his impunity to her own honour, favoured 
his rfeape by going over to the nobility : that they 
condudted her to Edinburgh, Where they taferned 
her of the motives of their proceedings, requefted her 
to take the proper (Wps againft him and the other re- 
gicides, and entreated her to dHIblve her pretended mar- 
riage, to take care of her fon, nod to confiilt the tran- 
quillity of her realm : that this treatment being offen- 
five to herj (he menaced them wkb vengeance, and of- 
fered to lujrrend'ar her crown if they would permit 
her to poffifsthe murderer of her bufliand : tliat her 
tnflcxible mind, and "the neceffities of the ibttc, com- 
pelled them to keep her at a diftance from him, and 
out of the way of a communication 'with bis adhe- 
irents: that during her coriianement, finding herielf 
fatigued with the tmubles of royalty, and unfit for 
them from vexation of Ipint and the weaknefs of her 
body and inttUedi, (he freely and o£ her oWu will ve- 
figned her crown to her ibn, and copftiiuted the earl af 
Muriay to the regency ; tfiat the ikmgaceurdiugly had 
been crowned, and Murray admitted to the r4:gciicy ; 
that chefandion of the thjrec eltatcs affembledin par* 
liamtut having confirmed thefe^ppentt^ehf^ an uni- 

vcrlal 
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ieothnd. ▼crbl obedience of the peufple had cnfuedf and a (leacly 
adminiftraiion of ji^fticciiad taken place : that certain 
perfonsi howevertcnyious of the public order and peaccf 
had brought her out of prilon* and hod engaged to 
fubvcrtahe government ; that they had been difappoint- 
ed 4 q ikcir wicked aUempti j an 4 that it waa moft juft 
a^d equitablet that the king and the regent (Hould be 
iupported jn power, in oppofition to a rebellioua and 

♦ 718 iiuriiuleni faaiqn. 

Confuted Thift apology t' fo imperieft, fo impadentt and fo ir- 

by the de- lecpncileabW wi,th biftory, received a complete confuta* 

l^urimof i^pp fropi deputies of the queen ox Scots. To 

Mary. againft her becaufe Bothwel bad her favour, 

was, they (aid^ a lame juftification of the earl of Mur- 
ray and bis friends ; fince it had never been properly 
xnanifefted to her that he was the murderer of her U|f- 
band. He h^d indeed been fufptded of this crimen^ 
but had been tried by his peers, and acquitted. Hie 
acquittal had been ratified in parliament, and had ob- 
tained the exprefs approbation of the party who were 
now £0 loud la accuting, him and who had coiifpired 
againft her authority. Thcfe rebels had even urged 
her to accomplifii her marriage with him, had recom- 
mended him as the fitteft perfon to govern the realm, 
and had {ubferibed a bond aflerting his innocence, and 
binding themfelves to challenge and punifii all his ad- 
verfaries and opponents. They had never, either before 
or after the marriage, like true fubjc^ls, advert ifed 
the queen of his guilt, till, having experience of their 
llrengtli, they fccrctly took arms, and invefied licr in 
Both wick caftk, The firft mark of their dilpleafure 
was the found of a trumpet in hoftility, and the dif- 
pluy of warlike banners. She made her cfcape to Dun^ 
bar 2 and they returning to Edinburgh, levied troops, 
iflued proclamations, took the field againft her, under 
the pretence of delivering her from his tyranny, and 
gut poileflioii of her perlon. She was willing to pre- 
vent Uic eSufion of blood, and was very far from pre- 
fcrrijig his impunity to her honour. Kirkaldy of 
Grange, in obedience to inftrudllons from them, de- 
lired her to caufe him to retire, and invited her to pafs 
to them under the promife of being ferved and obeyed 
as their fuvereign. She confented, and Kirkaldy tak- 
ing Bothwel by the band, rechmmended it to him to 
departs and afixired him that no man would purfiie 
bim. It was by their own contrivance that he fled ; 
and it was in their power to have taken him ; but they 
ihowed not the fmalleft defire to make him their pri- 
foner. He remained, too, for fomc time in the king- 
dom, and was tiumolcfted by them 2 and it was not till 
he was upon the feas that they alkded to go in feaTch 
of him. When Ihc furrendcred hcrfelf in the fight of 
their army, the earl of Morton ratified the dipulations 
of Kirkaldy, made obelTancc to her in their names, 
and promifed her all the fervice and honour which bad 
ever been paid to any of her predecclTors. They were 
Dot flavcR, however, to iheir engagementa , They car- 
ried her to Muburgh, but did not lodge her in her 
palace- She vvas commiited to the boufe of a burgefs, 
and treated with tlic vUeft indignities. Sh'C indeed 
• broke out into menaces, and threatened them \ nor was 
•this a matter either of blame or of wonder. But it was 
utterly falfe that Ae had ever made any offer to give 

away .her crown, if , Ihe might poffefs B<»thwcl- In ihc 

midft ofiipr fuf^ngSi Ihc had cyca reqnired them by 


Secretary Maitland to fpecify their complalatSit and le- SjotL/id. 
ibught them to allow her to appear in parliament, and * 
to join and affift in feeking a remedy to them from rbe 
wildom of the three eftates. This overture, however, 
ib falntary and fubmiflive, they abfolutely rejeAcd, — 

They were animated by pnrpofes of ambition, and had 
not in view a ulief from grievances. They forced Her 
from her capital in the night, and imprifoned her in 
Lochkven ; and there, they syfiBrm, being exhaufted 
with the toils of government and the languors of fick- 
nefs, (he, without condraint or folicitation, refigned her 
crown to her fon, and appointed the rail of Murray to 
be regent during his minority. This indci d was to 
affiime an unlimited power over fa£ls ; but the truth 
could neither be concealed, nor overturaed, nor jiulUa- 
tcd. She was in the vigour of youth, unaffailcd by ma- 
ladies, and without any infirmity that could induce her 
to furrender the government of her kingdom Nor was 
it unknown to them that the earl of Athol mid the ba- 
rons Tullibardin and Lethiiigton, principal men of their 
council, dcfpatched Sir Robert Melvil to her with a 
ring and prcfeiitb, with a recommendation to fubferiLe 
whatever papers (hould be laid btfure her, as the only 
means in her power tofave her life, and with an affurauce 
that whai flic did under captivity could not operate any 
injury to her. Mdvil, too, communicated to her an 
iiuimalion in writiitg from Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, 
which gave her the lame advice and the fame afTwrauct. 

To Sir Nicholas I'hrogmorton (hefent an aufwcr, in- 
forming him that (he would follow his counfti; and en- 
joining him to declare to his miflrefs her haplcfs lUtc, 
and that her refignaiion of her crown was canflraired.. 

Nor did this ambaffador neglect her comniiflion ; and it 
was a popular pcrfuarion that Elizabeth would have 
marched an army to her relief, if flic had not been inti- 
midated by the threat of the rebels, that the blond of 
the queen of Scots would be the wages of her foldicrs. 

It was alfo not to be contradiAcd, that when the lord 
Lindfay prefented to liis fovereign the inftrumLiits of 
refignaiion, he menaced her with a clofcr prifoii and a 
fpeed) death if Ihc (hould refufc lofubfcribe them. It 
was under an extreme terror, and wiili many tears, that 
Ihc put her name to them. She did not confidcr them 
as her deeds ; did not read them ; and protclUd, that 
when (he was at liberty, (he would difavow fubfcriptlons 
which had been extorted from her. Even Douglas, the 
keeper of Lochlcveu, could not endure to be a witnefs 
of the violence employed againft her. He departed oiiL 
of her prefencc', that he nnglu not fee hei furrender her 
rights Bgaioft her will ; and he fought and obtained 
from her a certificate, that he was not acctlTory to this, 
compiilfion and outrage. Nor did it confill with the 
flighted probability or reafon, that (he would, of her 
ow'n will and accord, execute a refignaiion of her luyal 
cftaie, aiid retain no provifion for her (ut lire mamte- 
Dance. Yet by thcfe cxtraordiuury deeds, the condi- 
tion to which (he was reducL'd was moil miferabie and 
wreurhed^ For no portion whatever of her i^vcniie 
was rcfervcd to her, and no fecunty of any kiud wa^ 
granted either for her liberty or h./r hfc*, As to the 
Cfiroiiation of the prince, it could have nu validity^ 'as 
being founded in a pr^eiultd and forced refigiKiiion. 

It ww dtfe^ivc in its form ; fpr thejte were in Scot- 
land more than an hundre d carls, bi^ops^ and kirds ; 
and of the w|iok> or at Ic^ tiu major part, ought 
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Scotland, to concur in matters of importance. Now there did 
'tiot affift in it more than four ^ads,. fix lorclsii.oue bi- 
*niop» and two or three abbots. PruteftatiunR» too» 
were openly made^ that nothing tranfatfted et that pe- 
riod (hould be any prejudice to the queen^ her cllate» 
and the blood-royal of Scoilancb Neither could it be 
rightly conceivedi that if the queen willingly fur» 
rendered her digoitiee, flie would have named the earl of 
Murray to the regency iri preference to the duke of Cha- 
telheraiilt, who had a natural and proper claim to it, and 
who bad deferred well of her country by difeharging 
that high office during her minority. As to the radii- 
cation of the inveititure of the young prince, and t]}e 
regency of the carl of Murray, by the ellates, it waa 
obirrvrable, thnt this was done in an illegal parliament. 
It was an invalid confirmation of deeds which in tliem- 
felves had no inhLtent power or efficacy. The princi- 
pal nobility, to<3, obje^ed in this parliament to this ra- 
til'icatinn. Proteliations were made before the lords of 
the articles, as well as before the three eltateSi to inter- 
rupt and defeat tranra£lions which were in a wild hofti- 
lity to the conllitution and the laws. Neither wan it 
true that the government of the king and the regent 
was univerfally obeyed, and adminillered with equity 
and approbation : for a great divifioii of the nobility 
never acknowledged any authority but that of the 
queen, and never held any courts but in her name ; and 
it w as notorious, that tbc adminiftration of the ufurpers 
had been marked and diilinguilhed by enormous cruel- 
ties ahei oppcffTions. Many honourable families and 
loyal fubjeAs had been pcrfccuted to ruin, and plunder- 
ed of their wealth, to gratify the retainers and foldibra 
who upheld this infolent domination ; and murder and 
bloudAied, theft and rapine, were prevalent to a degiec 
unheard of for many ages. Upon all thefe accounts, it 
was inferred, that Elizabeth ought to fupport the 
queen of Scots, to rellorc her to her crown, and to 
overthrow the pow^cr of a mo(l unnatural and rebellious 
ia^ion. 

Yhc regent To tliefc fa£ts the regent did not pretend to 

unable to any objeflion ; and though required by the Englifli 
commiffioners to produce founder and better rcafons for 
his treatment of the queen, he did not advance any 
thing in his own behalf. He even allowed the char- 
ges of treafon and ufurpation to be prelTed again ft him, 
without prefuming to anl'wen This furprifing beba- 
^ioiir, which might readily have been conftrued into an 
acknowledgment of liis guilt, it feems, proceeded from 
feme conferences which be had with the duke of Nor- 
folk. This nobleman was a Zealous partizan for the 
fuc erflion of Mary to the Englifh crown. He was 
ftiongly polfcfled with the opinion, that his miftrefs, 
whrtc fhc was difpofedto gratify her animofity and jea- 
loulics again ft the queen of Scot^, was fecretly refolved, 
by fixing a ftain upon her, to exclude her a|togctlier 
from the fucceflion, acd to involve her fon in her dif- 
grace. He was eager to defeat a purpofe, which be 
conceived to be not only unjuft in itfclf, but highly 
detrimental to his country. It was in his power to 
with this view 1 and he obferved vt^ich plenfure^ that 
Mdilund of Letliingtoii was favourable to Mary. To 
this (lajefman, accordingly, he ventured exprefs hit 
furpnlt, that the regent could be allured to think of 
an aitemf i fo blameable as that q£ criminating his Cove- 
reign, li Mary Lad redly given offence by tnifeae*. 

. ’ ’ 3 ■ ' - — 


riage and miftakes, it yet was not the bulSncfs of .a good Scolfamt^ 
fubjcA induftrioufly to bold her out to fcorn. Anxioui 
and repeated conferences were held by them ; and at 
length it was formally agreed, that the regent ibouldnot 
accufe the queen of Scots ; and that the duke in return 
(hquld protcA him in the favour of Elizahethi and fe^ 
cure him in the pofleflion of his regency, <^30 

But while the regent engaged himfelf in this in- His cx. 
triguc wiih the duke of Norfolk, be was defirout not- 
withftanding of gratifying the refeniments of Eliza- 
beth, and of advancing his own interefts by uRdermvii*^"^^ 
ing fecretly the fame and reputation of hia fovercigni 
He inftru^ed Maitland, George Buchanan, Jairiis Mac«* 
gill, and John Wood, to go to the duke of, Norfolk, 
the earl uf Suflex, and Sir Ralph Sadler, and to cum^ 
mqpicate to them as private perfons, and not in their 
qtbarader of cotiirniiTiooersy the letters to Botliwcl and 
the other pmofs upon which be affirmed the guilt of 
the queen of Scots. It was his defire that they would 
examine thefe papers, give their opinion of them to £- 
lizabeth, and inform him whether fhe judged them fuf- 
haient evidences of Mary's concern in the murder of her 
hulband. If this fliould be her opinion, he tcftifird his 
own readinefs, and that of his aflbeiates, to fwear that 
the papers were genuine, and of the hand-writing of 
the queen. By this operation, he was folicitous to eila- 
blilh his vouchers as inconteftable, and as teftimunics 
of record. The commilOoucrs examined his pajers, and 
heard the comments of Buchanan and Ins other alfiil- 
ants ; but they do not feem to have beftowed the full- 
eft credit upon them. They deferibed them, however, 
to Elizabeth ; pointed out the places of them which 
were ftrongeft againft Mary ; and allowed that their 
force and meaning were very great, if their genuinenefs 
could be demonftrated. But of their genuinenefs they 
acknowledged that they had no other evidence than 
ftout aifertious, and the offer of oaths. Tlic carl of 
Suffex, in a private dcfpatch to Secretary Cecil, does 
more than infiniiatc*, that he thought Mary would be * 
able to prove the letters palpable forgeries ; and with •/ 
refpeft to the murder pf the king, he declares in plain //i- 
terms, that from all he could learn, .MuiTity and his 
tion would. Upon a judicial trial, be found by ** proofs 
hardly to be denied,” more criminal in that chaige ihan 
the queen hcrfelf. Elizabeth and her minifters, upon 
the receipt uf fuch defpati’lieB, did not think it expedi- 
ent to empow'cr them to adopt a method of pi oof fo 
palpably fuTpicious, and in which fhe could nc^t openly 
concur, without gr^fsly violating even the appearance 
of probity. The regent had before attempted to en- 
gage her in a direA affurance of the vslklity of his pa- 
pers, when he fubmitted copies of them to her iufpediou 
by his fecrctary Mr .Wood. His attempt at this Junc- 
ture was of. a fjmilar kind ; apdit could nut rectunmend 
him to the Englifh commiffipners. 

Nor were thefe the only, tratufaflions which took 
place during tJic continuance pf 1 the oommiffioiicrs at 
York,, The inventive and refining genius of Iuething« 
ton had fuggefied tp *him a proje^, which he 
nicated in confidence to the bi/hop lof JIq£r. It receive 
ed the warm approbation of this .reclefiaftjc ; and they « 
determined to put it to a trial, . While they attended 
the duke of Norfolk ,tq the diveffion of hawking, they 
infmuated tnto. him the notion ,!pf his, allying njmfelf 
with thct^cu^if ^Sc!qts«. .jHor beauty, Waoooinp 

menta, 
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Scothad itattit, and ^trt high aiH jrctn^ntB to this 

DoblcnnaiM as he wat the greatdl fubjcft of Eng- 
land, and perhaps of Europti he fcemed not to be un- 
worthy of thenu The propofal was ^ery flattering to 
the admiration he entertained of Mary, to hia ambition^ 
and to hie> patriotifm. The more he thought of it, he 
was the more convinced of its propnety. liis accefs 
to he informed of the pradtiersof the regent, dedroyed 
in him the ope^ratiosi'uf thefc ilanders by which 'her ene- 
mies Were loa^ive to tradnee her. In this date of his 
mind, the lady Scroop, his (ider, who bedded at Bol- 
ton Cadle with Mai y, completely cohdrnried his refolu- 
tion. For frum her he learned the orderly carriage and 
the amiable dirpolittons of the queen of Scots. He was 
now impatient to have a flt fealun to make her formally 
tbc Oder of his hand. 

Elizabeth ’m the mean time W'as thrown into confu- 
fioii by the refiifal of the regent to acciife the queen 
uf Scots. To give a pofitive anlwcr to his doubts and 
fcrciple^ was not confident with her honour i and yet, 
witltuut this coiidcfcenfion, die was allured that the 
Scuttilli deputies would not exhibit their charge or cri- 
niiiuitiun. Flaving deceived Mary therefore vi'ith fair 
promift*», flic was active in gaining over the regebt to 
her views ; which having done, he confenud at lafl to 
prefer his accuiatioii agaiiid Mary before the cummif- 
liuners, who now met at Wedminder by the command 

ArticUnof Elizabeth. The charge was exprefled in general and 

tlic prcfumptivc terms. It aflirrned, that as James carl of 

acculaiiun. IJothwcl was the chief executor of the miitder of King 
Henry, fo the queen was his peri'uader and couidVl in 
the device ; that ilw was a maiiitaiiier and foitifier of 
this unnatural deed| by dopping the inquifition into it 
and its punilhmeiit, and by taking in marnage the prin- 
cipal regicide ; that they had begun to exercife a cruel 
tyranny in the commonwealth, and had formed a refo- 
liilion of dedroying the innocent prince, and of tranf- 
ferring the crown from the true line of its kings to a 
bloody murderer and a gudlcfs tyrant; and that the 
edntes of the realm, finding her unworthy to reign, had 
ordered her to refign the crown, her fon to be ct owned, 
and the earl of Murray to be cdabliflied in the regen- 
cy. Before this accufation was preferred, the earl of 
Eenox prefented hinifLlf before the Euglilh coinmif- 
lioncrs ; made a lamentable declaration of his griefs, 
and produced to them the letters wdiich had palTcd be- 
tween him and Mary concerning the murder, with 
a writing which contained a dircdl affirmation of her 
guilt. 

^ deputies of Mary were aftoniflicd at tliisaccufa- 

ailc"*of being a violent infringement of aprotellation which 

1 ' Scuts they had formerly given in, and which had been accept- 
cil,- namely, that the crown, eftate, perfon, and honour 
of the.queen ol Scots, Ihould be guarded again tt every 
aflault and injury; yet in all ihei'c parcioularh Ihe w'as 
toui^hed and-affetied* It was underiiuodthat no judi- 
cial proceedings thould take place againft her ; yet Ihe 
was ,a£iuaUy arraigned as a criminal, and her deputies 
were called upon todefeod Her. They difeovered not, 
however^^ainy appvelieufion df the validity of ilic charge; 
aad'wliiU. they fully- explained the motives whicn 
ated the eari of Murray and his fadliqn in their pro- 
ceedings, they Imputed * to perfons among tlicmielves 
tbe^guih.of'thc kiflgU murder. They affirmed, tliat 
the ^pemda udmlariei weit tbc accomplices of Both* 
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wcl ; that they had fiihftribcd a bond confpiring the SrotlanJ. 
death of the king; and that their guilt lind lecii at- 
tclled in the fight of io,ooo fpedators by thofe of 
their confederates who had already been executed. 

They exclaimed agaitiflitlic enormous ingratitude, and 
ihc unparalleled audacity of men, who could forget fo 
completely all the obligaiions which they owed to their 
fuvereign ; and who, not fatisfied with ufurpiiig her 
power, could cvtii chargeber with a murder which they 
themfrlves had committed. They reprtdented the llrong 
ireceflily which had arifen for the fulleft vindication of 
their miArtfs ; and they faid, that in fo weighty an ex- 
tremity, they could not poflibly fuppofe that flic would 
be reflrained from appearing in her own defence. They 
liadher iiiflrud\ions, if her honour was touched, to make 
this requifition ; and till it was granted, they infifled, 
that all proceedings in the conference (hould be at an 
end. A rcfufalof this libirty, in the fituatioii to which' 
flie w'as driven, would be an infallible proof that no 
good was intended to her. It was their w'ldi to deal 
with finccrity and uprightnefs ; and they were perfua- 
ded, that without a proper freedom of defence, their 
queen would ncceflanly fall a vidiim to partiality and 
iiijuflice. They therefore earnellly prtlTcd the Eng- 
lilh commiffiontrs, that ihe might be permitted to pre- 
fent herfclf before Elizabeth, the nobles of England, 
and the embafladors of foreign nations, in order to ina- 
tiifcft to the world the injuries flic had fullered, and 
her innocence. 

After having made thefc fpirited reprefen lations to 
the Englifli commiffioners, the deputies of Mary de- 733 
fired to have acccls to the queen of England. They They are 
were admitted accordingly to an audience; and in a to- 

formal addrefs or petition they detailed what had hap- 
pened, infilled thattlie liberty of perfonal defence (hould 
be allowed to their miflrefs, and demanded that the earl 
of Murray and his affociatcb (hould be taken into culto- 
dy, till they (liould anfiver to fuch charges as (hould 
be preferred againll ihcni. She defired to have lomc 
time to turn her thoughts to matters of fuch high iiri- 
ponaoce ; aud told diem, that they might foon expedl 
to hear from her. 

The biHiop of Rofs, and the other deputies of Mary, and nuike 
in the mean time, llruck with the perfidious manage- o® 
ment of the conference, convinced of the jealoulies and ^ccommo- 
pafiions of Elizabeth, fenfible that her power over hcr“^ 
commiflioncrB was unlimited, and anxious for the de- 
liverance of their millrefs, made an overture for an ac- 
commodation to the carl of LeicellcT and Sir William 
Cecil. They propofed, that the original meaning of 
the conference (hould (bill be adhered to, nutwithflnnd- 
ing the acciilation which had been prefented by the 
earl of Murray ; and that Elizabeth, difregarding it as 
an effort of fadtiou, (hould proceed to a goi^ agreement 
between Mary and her fubjedls. For this fehenae, 
which is fo expreffive of their fufpicions of Elizabeth 
and of her commiffioners, they had no authority from 
their miflrels. They acknowledged accordingly, that 
it was made without her inflnidlioHS, and intimated 
that they were moved to it by their anxiety for peace 
and the re-eflabliihmcnt of the affairs of the Scottifli 
nation. They were Introduced at Hampton-eourt to 
Elizabeth ; who liflened to their motion, and waa 
averfe from it. They then repeat^ .the defires of the 
petition they ba<l pcefenUd to her ; but flie did not 

think. 
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4}iillk% JtA lia ve 

Ulieiity^lQ itafenA hsrfialF.iir perfoiu f :^SIic Kxmiefeii 
ew'^^lLi ^cc4» tWil^Amiri|bBttbk 

^oilduSof' ” ^ <*wiii4»ilire I d» *bai flic Mi at a 
£liia^tK. ^^9% wIial.MM j|l«c flM^Uvap|K:ar) fc :«kat Iplaae^ Md 
^q^vhoni addrfifa iKirfblf. » V/li'tk flic kt 

faUt hcMWriL.Al¥r;^k^ Macy migkl aibtain tke 
} pcrniifli«fi\ib.,;f;i^i^ Jq jci^itAlY nquefledi^ ihe 

f^|alati4o 4lu»jl tke icl'rl ot Murray rfltould 
•flr^ jbfat bcufd.fu fapparft of kia. charge^ aad 
fl^fl4 Ip 4b« piMfi wibkh be afirmcd biPilielf 

aiv p^ucc^ A Tier this bufincfi fliould be 

troufadedr fl^e iqU the depuiica of Mary that flie would 
•gain c^n^R ^ith tbcm^ It was to do ptiq»ic that 
; they objei^ed to o .procedure, fg ftrangc and fo iaa» 
proper*- Jin accufation»^, bid thry, is given.! per- 
Ipo ace.uXbd 18 anxious to defend hcrfelfi thie privilege 
u denied to her ! and yet a deoiand ii to be made tot 
the vpUjcbcrs of her guilt. What ii thfi but an open 
▼iolatipn of julliqe i It did not become them to difpute 
her pleafui'e in her own • dpimii ions : but they would 
iiot» they bformed her. cimfeBt to a meafure which 
was fo alarming to the interclU:of their queen ; and 
if it waa adoptedy (he might eapedl: that a ppoieft 
again(( its validity would be lodg^ with her cotnmtf- 
fiouera. 

Tbe £aglifh conun iflumers refumed the confereaccy 
and were about to demand from the earl of Murray 
the proofs with which he could fupport lus accufatioo. 
The bifliop of R,o£l and hi« alTociatefi being admitted 
to tliemy.eaprefled thcmfclveijn conformity to the coo- 
verfation they had hdd with Eliaabeih* They declar- 
cd| , that it wai unnatural and prepofterous in their fo- 
vereigii to thinlt of receiving proofs of the guilt of tbe 

! |aceii of Scots before (lie heard in her own 4e- 
ence i and they protefted, that in the event of this 
proccedii\g« the negotiation Ihould be dilTolvedi and 
Elizabeth be difarmed of all power to do any prgudice 
to her honour, perfon, crown, and efiate-. Tbe com- 
minipnerB of the. Englifh qpcen were aSc^d, with ihii 
prQteftation, and fUt niore for the honour of their mi- 
llrcfa than for their own. They refuf^. to receive it, 
becaufe there, were engro/Tcd in .it the wordi of the rc- 
fufal which Elizabeth had given to the petition .for 
Mary. They did not choofc |u authenticate the terms 
of t)ua refufal by their fubferiptioni,; and were falicitous 
to fuppreU fo palpable a rnemonal of her iniquity. 
They alleged, that tbe language, pf her eefufal bad not 
been taken down, with accuracy f and they prefled 
Mary’s deputies to prefent p limpler fprolk of protefta* 
tioii. The bi/hop of Rofs and his colleagues yielded 
not, however, immediately tp their infldioas importuni- 
ty : but, repeating anew their poteftation as they had 
at firft planned it,viQcluded the .exprefi words of Eliaa- 
and, whyn compcUiH} by the,po^w the eom* 
miflioners to eapungf , the . language,, of Jp-^gli^ 

queen, they Hill in^ed oppn. tpety. An 

mtrrruptlon was f^ft^'given to the vaJi4ily .of any 
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A'tCcrcdtion 
between 
iiic com- 
KxillionerSb 
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lNltdtcr€<*M44l .fiMn^ wmld .OUalMhem m^ thc amilaad. 

i ' ■ f I /<*<, Jj , .A y^y 

V Though thf qpojfmoof wughi natumllf < 0 ^ biva. sev* EUa^beth 
.jmaaiedupMibitrpiimiailata^ dkputiaaiof Muy demand! 
agaiuftahe iutuftiouof Ehnbfthi jtt tt^id M^iafy 
ate btsce. prumefft that the aceufilioii only Wi 
vdfliTeecd^llo hfr conMifiiQiifia^ flic iMouay^^ 

^pplud^ai! of^Mico ittflioM itti,Miotei^ T ' 

The teba^c wauU thua hHve ,9k wfiort wtfp^ nfpeA» 
and be a >ui»dmr fN^odatiou aipip mhith to Jteild, not 
only the infamy of ite $Coatifli< gucen, but . ter own 
juttsheatioiu for the pant fte hadoSUxlh^ Her commif.. 
fiooers accondiugiy, after thr bifliop of ftoia/aiid hk 
colleagues bad retircih dtfregante^ their :pio|ctetiavi» 
called upon the eaii of Murray and his affociales to 
make cheir appearaacr. firelroce, however, em- 
plpyisd for drawing fnnni hiin bis papers^ was fufficieoi- 
ly artful, Oud bears the ^rksiof . that fyiteuatic du^- 
city which fo. (hamcfully charadmaet all the tcanhu:- 
tions of Eliaabeth at this period* hteholas Baepn 
tbe lord kec|ier addrefled himfelf to the earl of Mur- 
ray* He faid, that, in the opiuiop. of the queen of 
England, jt was a matter (qrpriiing and flrange, that he 
ilipttld accufe his favereiga 4 a£ a crime ;jnofl horrible, 
odious to God and. man, agaiuft law and nature i and 
which, if proved to be true^ .would render her infamoua 
in all tbe kingdoms of the world. But though lie had 
fo .widely fprgot his duty, vet had atat Elizabeth re- 
nounced her love of a good itftcr, a good neighbour, 
and a good friend ; and it was her will, that be and his 
company (hould pioducctbe papers by which they iroi^- 
gined they were able maiuu^ ttieir acculatioip. 

The earl of Murray, in his turn, was not wanting in 
diflinnalatioii. He exprefl'edf hiwf^-'lf to be . very ferry 
for tiic high difpleafurc he had^gtven to Elizabeth by 
his charge againit Mary, and for the obllinacy of the 
Senttiih queen and her deputies, which made it necef- 
fary for him to vindicarie himfelf hy difeovehag her 
diflionour. Under the Ijpad qf this iloubfe and affected 
furrow, he made an a6lttal and foiwiat exhibition of the 
vouchers by whieh he .pretended to fixapd eflahjini her 
criminality. A particular account and examination of 
thefe vouchers, the rcad^rr will 6ad io bur life of Mary, 
and ifi the works to which We have there referred. 

To enumerdic all the (hifts to which EKzabcth and 
the advcrfariei of Mary were put, in order to make the 
ftrange evidence that was pruduced wear feme degree 
of plauAbility, would far exceed 0U,r boMuds. . 
ficient to fayj that after having weari^ i}^cmf<idV<^^ 
prevarication and falfebood^ aft%r litebigpreifed ]|darytrisL 
to abdicate her crown, a requihtioi) with which me never 
would comply^ and after having finally fefufed to hear 
her io her owa defence | ‘£liza1>ctb on the. 10 th pf 

- ' --a, U.', 


of the queen of l^cpti. 



objafted 
^en, pr aflei ^ 
liipc fee tblo f 


^leif. AA the 
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Morton, with thefe frfeodji^ Wdx Yd# much .dilte- matfen pr cvtdtnoe W Y<fliifeh!?ite i^ai Vm^ 
pointed. For they fofeccd ccive any^"^ ^ .L. ^ v. ...i 
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EcAtliiil. 4gjra thill fhe^ fotnaltf look thor lettve of the 
^Mo of Eogkiii* Mii«y mnonftriii- 

proieftcdi aod «r£(iYrd to no purpofe ; the En^tifh 
|nrlvy««otkfHdlf ^Htbe M pMfOokifkg IndifFmnoeitold 
thoifeir tint aM4 of Mwftwf hod promifcd to choir 
fooereipii fiir hhiifelf ind- hit tompaaif to retofn to 
fifylmd aiilf ftDt tMiO Ate fhouM caM opon htoi^ But, 
inm moo taiOep the qtieeo of Stott* could ooti'fbr 
fnaiiy Smug rotfonli befofffted to^^tiiko her depaitore 
out of EttpiOd. At to her d^ptAiet^ they would lAove 
Eitxtheth CO iSow them tO'retom to Seotlind"; nod 
they believed that fte would not detatn them.*^ 

Mary was esceidiiij|rly difappetnted and chained 
ihit (iogcdar iSM of her clufe. Her friends during 
tmf period hid itioreored« and the cruel and ttijuriona 
treaCnenc flie bad met with was fo flagraot* that the 
Oarl of Mutrliy and hk fadlion wdre appreheniive of a 
fodden reverfe of fortune. The earh of Argyll Oud 
Huntley protefted againft the injufticc of their pCb- 
ceedingsi at the fattie time that they openly accufed 
Che ear) of Murray and Maitland of Lethington as the 
aflbciatei of Bothwel in the murder of the king. This 
chargCf according to the cuftom of the timei» they 
ofihred to prore as true and certain by the law of 
arms f and they protefted» that if their adverfartes 
^ing com . delay Co atif^er their challengci they ihould be 
held at confeiSng themfeWes guilty of the murder. £- 
lizaMthi however^ forefeeing fomething of this kind» 
had diimifled 'Murray and his adherents with precipi- 
tatioRi fo that there Could now be no formal produc- 
tion of It before the Englilh commifTionert. However, 
it was known and pubUfhed in the court of Elizabeth. 
Murray imade an evaftve replyi and Lethington made 
none at all. 

Thisi howeveri afforded no relief to the unhappy 
^{uecil of Scdtlaild* Her inveterate and treacherous 
enemy held her faft, and endeavoured by every method 
in her power to render her life miferable. Mary, on 
the other handi never loft cither her fpirit or her dig- 
nity. She attempted to roufe in the minds of her 
hoblea that paflion for liberty which had once fo much 
difting^lflied the Scottifti nation, but which now feem- 
ed to be eicbangcd for a fervtlc fubje£lion to the queen 
of England. But tome defpatcbeB which prefled thefe 
topics being intercepted, Mary was removed from Boi- 
t6h to Tutbui^ caftlci where fhe was intrufted to the 
tarl of Shrcwlbiiry, and comThitted to cloflier confine- 
pient than fhe had yet etpericnced ; while Elizabeth 
^(jpeifM mkqifeftoeB all over the northern counties of 
Eqghlia^f tohiplaining of reports injurious to her ho- 
nwfi and difciatming dl hoftile intentions towards the 
lihertka of Scotland. 

tn the mean time Murray returned to Scotlandt 
wheOe ha .tqok every method to eftiblifli himfcirin 
hli iftot'codired Mary had commandtfd' the 

d\Aa Chttr)hetaMli to return to Scotland, in order 
In jfiilh ^ ht^ briroof : but this libblemim had 
h^loM. dcti^bd in Etighind by tht artifices of ^- 
fo tbit Mb'ftay had arrived thete bafqi^ hhii. 
4aWe» bbw^r^ bejpn td taife forces, arid mi^ht 
Iavc a tyoobl^fome antagonift, had not Murmy 

li^i«k‘b| W^r^n4e«l ijegotiitiWy ind got Mtn 
Imp wbidh he impmchicd 

•hfl the plbw l|ord« »bo w<« dii 
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repair to EIrZabeili, and to omke remonft^Miceavtt ebeir y 
behalf. By 'the agency of thla eccleftaftic,' ^bimi 
bid ccMifthoted her rntbaiTador, (he meant to condoA 
her traiiftAious with the queen of EnglsiM ; and from 
theoonclufiiio of the eonfeiencCft, (he had been mediUt* 
ing a pruper plan upon which tO aocompUfh her hbmy 
and Teftoraikm. The biAop of Rofs, alter comptatn- 
ing budly of the rigorous proceedings of the regent^ 
and intimating the general belief winch prevailed that 
he wai fupported by the Englifli court, prelTed the pro- 
priety of a ft nil fettlemenc dx the affairs of his miftrtfa. 

With this view, he was admitted by Elizabeth and her 
privy-coUnfellors to frequent conferences; and they 
even defired him to prefent to them in writing the 
articles which he was commanded to propofe as the 
foundation of a treaty. He failed not to comply with 
this uijunaton ; and ft was the import of his fehedule 
of agreement, that Mary fbould engage ncver'to moled 
Elizabeth, and the lawful heirs of her body, refpe^ing 
^he fiicceflion to the crown of England and Ireland, if 
(he could obtain iufiicient fecurity that upon their de- 
inife her rights would be refpefted : that a new trea- 
ty of alliance and fricnd(htp (hould be concluded be- 
tween the two queens, by the advice of the eftates 
of both kingdoms ; that this league (hould be rati- 
fied by their oaths and fcals, and confinncd by par- 
liamentary afls ; and, if any farther afTurance (hould he 
deemed neceflary on the part of Mary, that flic would 
procure the kings of France and Spain to be the gua- 
rantees of her punftuality and concord ; that in cotn- 
nliance with the pleafure of Elizabeth, (he would extend 
Iter clemency to all her fubjcfls who had ofTnnded her, 
under the provifion that tliey would fnbmit to her fo- 
vereignty, deliver up the prince her fon, reftore her 
caftles, give back her jewels, and furrendcr to her 
firiends and fervants the eftates and pofleffions of which 
they had been deprived ; that the murder of the king 
(hould be puiiifhed aguinft all the a^ors in it without 
delay, and according to the laws ; that, to prevent Both- 
wel from returning to Scotland, and to pleafe thofe 
who imagined that it was in his power to excite fer* 
fnents and trouble, /he would be bound to inftitutc a 
procefs of divorce againft him ; and that thefe articlca 
being adjufted, the queen of England (hould allow her 
to proceed to Scotland, under a fafe and honourable 
Convoy, to be re-cftahli(hed by the three eftates in her 
realm and government, and to be gratified with the dif- 
'fplution of all the afts and ftatutes which had been palled 
to her prejudice. • 

Thefe heads of alliance were received with a refpeift Advttiiccs 
and cordiality which were not ufually paid to the traiif-are made 
anions of Mary in the court of Elizabeth ; and thej'* P^o* 
bHhop of Rdfs was elated with expedations. Their 
jUftice, however, was not the foie, or even the chief, with 
Ciufc of ^^is attitntion and complaifance. A combina- the duke of 
tlou of the Eng'mh neddes had taken place againft Ce- Norfolk* 
c!l, whbfepowS* and credit were objccls of iiiUignatiou 
aod jealobfy ; and the duke of Norfctlk been a^ve 

and fuccefsful in pmfiioting the fefai^e of his marriage 
with the queen of Scots. Taking j|4Vantage of the 
condition of pai^ieB, be hadpraftilTcd.ufiftli the principal 
nobility to entourage 'liii 'pretdnflbhs to Mary s a^d 
kc Ydcriily cdinftiunicatcd to tltieiih^tlie promifes of 
K fupport 
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ScotUnd. fupport lie had rccciired frnai-Uie earl of MAlfray. By 

the advice and influence cf ^ Nicholas Throffmortun, 

lie engaged in bis behalf ihe caij of LeiceCev ; and 
iLU nobleman imparted the matter to the Claris of Pem- 
broke and ArundeU The duke himfclf was able to 
conciliate the favour of the carls of Derby, Bedford, 
Shrewsbury, Soatbam.pt o;]i,, Northampton, Northum- 
berland, Wcllmorland, and. SufTex, In the mean 
time, he was eagerly prefling Mary herfelf with his fuit 
and importunities i and had mutually exchanged the 
tokens of a conflant and fiucere love. It was in this 
forward (late of the match, that the bifliop, of Rois 
drew up the Ccbcdule gf articles for the accommodation 
744 of the rival q^ueens. 

The ling- At the defire of Eliz.ubeth^ her privy-council con- 
lifh riohlcs ferred. with ihe bifhop upon thefc articles at difTcrcnt 
I rlcTto thrresi and they cxprcfTed ihemftlves lo be highly picafed 
g‘5*'^'*** ^niport .and meaning. Little doubt 
w;is entertuined of their fuccef^ ; and the earl of Lci- 
cefler, in order to complete the bufinefs, and to ferve 
the duke of Norfolk, undertook to give them a more 
fpecial force, and to improve tlicm. hy the introdiidlian 
of a llipulation about the marriage of the queen of 
Scotia. According to his fcheme of agreement, it was 
i cquired of Maty, that (he fliould be a party to no at- 
tempt againft tlic rights and titles of tike ^iiccn of Eng- 
land, or her heirs ; tliat flie fliould confent to a }>cr- 
petual league, oflenflve and dtrfenflve, between the two 
kingdoms ; that (he Hiould Anally cflablilli the Pro- 
teflant religion in Scotland ; that (he fliould admit to 
her favour ihofc of her fubjefU who had appeared 
agninfl her; that if (he had made any afllgnment of 
her kingdbm to the duke of Anjou, in the expedation 
of a marriage to be eontraded between them, it fliould 
be diffolved ; and that iiiflead of locjking to a foreign 
prince, whofe alliance would be dangerous, not only tp 
the religion but to the liberty of the two realms, (he 
would agree to marry the duke of Norfolk, the firll 
peer of England. Theft articles being communicated 
to thebfrfliop of Rofs^ he was deflred to tranfmit them 
to M^ty ; but, as they touched upon fome points con- 
cerning which be had no inflrudlions, he declined this 
office, and recommended the propriety of their employ- 
ing a fiiecial mclfengcr of their own in a commiflion 
of fuch high importance. They accordingly appoint- 
ed Mr Candifh to go with them to the queen of Scots, 
and, in a formal dcfpatcb, they extolled the merits of 
the duke of Norfolk ; affured her of the general favour 
and fupport of the Englifh nobility, if me (hould ap- 
prove of his love : and intimated llieir belief that 
Elixubeth woiJd not>be averfe from a marriage which 
gave the certain promifo of tranquillity and h^appiiiefs 
to the twQ kingdoms, lliis dcfpatch was in the baud* 
writing of Leicefler; and it was fubferibed by this 
nobleman, and^the earls of Arundel and Pembrtske, and 
the lord Luml^y, 

745^ Mary, in the foUtude .of^ber prifon, received this 
I*' application with pleafuTc- By the lord Boyd (he/ rc- 
irciiiy pro- turned a very favourable anCwer to it i but took theli- 
pofed to berty tondmouifli them of the ncceffity of ^heir fecu- 
kcr. ring the good-will of Elizabeth, left ber diflike of the 
treaty of the marriage flioiild excite new dii^ers ^pd 
misfortunes, and uivolve the duke of Nprfol)^ in iucon- 
vcnicocy and danger. This advice,, the fq^eftjon of 
.kcr delicacy and prudence, did not draw. Sufficiently 


their. attention* The duke ,af Ngiifulk yi^as now impx* SootUnd. 
ticqt to conch^de thia great tranfaAion^ in which be ^ 

had engaged, himfclf ; ^and^ndauued into bis councils 
many nobles whom. b,e< had hitherto negleiflcd .to court, 
and many: gentlemen who- were cjonfidcr able. from their 
diftia6iion and foriuncs. The counteiiance and confent 
of the kings of France and Spain were thnught nccef- 
fa^y to the meai'Mrcs in agitntiou, and wore folicited and 
obtained-^ , fo tfic imiverfahty of the applaufe with 
which they were honoured, iit was fiipppfed that Eli- 
zabeth would be allured into a oordiiilacknowledgmefit 
of their propriety,, or be Compelled tOisiTord tlient a re- 
luAant approba.tion ; and fo ardent a belief prevailed of 
their fori unate terminatiun, that die marriage-con tra^i 
was atlually intruded tu the keeping of M, Feuelou the 
French ambaflador... 

The aftivity of tlic duke of Norfolk with tlic Eng- 
lifl) nobles did not.fo mucli engne^s his aUeoi>on as. to 
make him fprgct the regents lie kept up witli him a 
clofe corrc.rpondencc imconfcqucuce of the concert into 
which they had entered^ and received the moft ample 
afTuranccs uf bis fidelity and fervice. The moft fan- 
guinc and feducing hopes elated hiiu. The regent, 
while he (lipii)atcd for terms of favour And fectirity to 
h'imfelf and his fai5i ion, appeared to be full outlie mar- 
riage, as a. meafure from wbicb the greateft advantages 
would arife to the two kingdoms, to the two queens, 
and to tlie true retigipii.^ The match, in the mean- 
while, was anxioufly conCLfdtd from Elix^beth ; but 
flic wa^ zealoufly prefled to conclude an accommoda- 
tion with Mary, on the foundation of the fchcdule of 
agreement prefented by the bifliop Of Rofs.. After 
having had many conferences with her privy-council, 
flic feemed inclined to treat definitively for the ivllo- 
ration of the queen of Scots, and adtually agreed lo 
open tlic tranfadlion to the regent. Tlie lord Boyd 
was fent into Scotland upon this btifincfs ; and while 
he carried her letters, he was intrullcd with defp.itchrs 
from Mary, the duke of Norfolk, and Sir Nicholas 
Throgmorton. - 

As the regent was returning from his -northern ex- The pro- 
pedition, he was faluted at Elgin by -the lord Boyd,puf.i]ft uf 
who immediately laid before him the dc’fpat dies and * i*zabcih. 
inftruflioiis with whieh he. bad been charged. The 
queen of England, in her letttrs, made three propofi- 
tions in behalf of Mary, and intimated a defirc that 
one of them fliould be accepted. The queen of Scots, 

(he faid, might be reftored fully and ^abCblutely to 
her royal eftate: (he might be aflbeiated ia thc/gover^ 
ment with her Ton, have the title of till Ok 

prince (hould attain the age of i 7 years, jthe admjuflra- 
tiun might continue in the tegent ; /he aiieht.be 
permitt^ tp returu to Scotja&id in a private Ration, 
and have an honourabk:- apppiatmeut to maintain her 
Jb a fafe and .happy obfcurity. The defpatclu.^8 frouiThc w- 
Msuy to the regfot deflredv Chat judg «4 might.ifiine.quefti of ^ 
.diately be allow^ j^p jnquucjqtp the liegali^yf^ her Mary, 
marriage with l^nwel ; >od that, .if it was ibund jto 
have been concluded i^Loppofijtion to thf lawGf, i|t fliould 
be declared void, and that the lib^y be giputed to 
her of entering apevv inUi xatatrimonjal cogagemenl. 

The duke of Norfolk cjtpiJcffcd .ta the regent 4 he gnu imp wtu.- 
titude V felt , for bis friend lh ip ; promifod, him the^hiesoC 
comn^and, of ;ihq fulfoft, cit^rtipns pf 
and power t entreated. Um to proceed .expeditioofly in 

promoting 
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-fitothnd. promoting the biirineCs uF thb mariiagcfi mid referred 
him to the inftrud^iomi tjf Lord Boyd for n fativfa^^ory 
aiil'wer to any doubta which might give liiin difguft or 
unetfinefs^ By the IctUrs of Throgmoitorji the regent 
was advertifed that the marriage of the queen of Scots 
with the duke of Norfolk wa« a ceitain and decided 
point 2 and be waa counfelltd to concur heartily and 
expeditioudy in this tranfndtion, that his confent might 
not feem to have been extorted. Maitland of I.ething- 
ton was recoaimendcd to him by this (latcfman, as 
the perfoii whom he fhould choofe to reprefent him in 
the Enghfh courti as he could negotiate bell the terms 
and miHie of his fecurity and of that of his party. In 
liiiCy Throgmorton entreated him not to be troubled 
with any precife fcruplcs or obje^ions, for that his 
overthrow, if he rclillcd, would he inevitable ; and, in 
the \iew of his iVrvices and cordiality , he aifured him, 
that no man’s friciidfliip would be accepted with great- 
er affeHion, and no man’s cilimation be higher or 
more fortunate. The zeal of Throgmorton induced 
him alfoi upon thiii occafion, to addrefs to Mailhmd a 
defpatchy in which he was infinitely importunate to 
hailen his expedition to England, in the characHer to 
which he recommended him. He complimented him 
as the futell perfon to open the match to the Englifh 
queen, on the part of the regent and tlic Scottdh no- 
bility ; and he rtprcfcnlcd the fuccefs. of the feheme to 
be infallible, as Elizabeth would never be (o lULwifc as 
to put her own fafety, the peace of her kingdom, and 
tlic prefervatton of her people, in competition w'itli the 
partial devices that might proceed from the vnnity and 
the pafliors of any perfon whatfuever. He enumera- 
ted the names of the Eriglifli nobility who had confe- 
derated t«> promote the marriage. He enlarged upon 
it as ail expedient full of W'ifdom, and as advantagLOus 
in the highcil degree to religion and the Hate. He 
pointed out the lalling and inlVparable connexion of 
England and Scotland, as its linppy and undoubTcd 
eonfequence. For, if James VI. Ihould die, the fccpties 
uf t he two kingdoms mightdcvolve to an Englifh prince ; 
and if he fliould attain to manhood, he might marry the 
daughter of the duke of Norfolk, and unite, in his per- 
I'oii, the two crowns. 

Ivlibcra- Thefe weighty dcfpatchcs employed fully the thoughts 
tion of the of llic regent. The calls of jiiflice and humanity were 
rftairton loud in the behalf of Mary ; bis engagements to Nor- 
thc precife and definitive j and the commiflionof 

Elizabeth afforded him the command of the raoft im- 
e qxiten. fervices. But, on the other hand, tlitr refto- 

ratioTi of Mary, and her marriage, would put arr end 
for ever to his greatnefs ; and, aniidfl all the (lipula- 
tiolie swhirh could be made for his proteftron, the enor- 
mity of hiS' guilt was Hill haunting him with fiifpicions 
atid terror. His ambition and bis felfifti fenfibilities 
were an overmatch for his virtue. He praciifed with 
his partiftite to ihtow oblVaclep in the wby of the irca- 
' ity imtmiage ; and, on tlic pretence of dclibera- 

- ling ‘concerning the re ft oration of Mary,- and on hw 
divorce from ButViwel, a convention of the Hlates was 
iummOiTed by Ifim-to alTemhle at Perth. To this af- 
fembly the Idtters of Elizabeth were recited ; and her 
prupolitions were conlidcred in their order. 'Elie full pc- 
ftiiration of Maty to her dignity was accounted htjuri- 
' 10 the authority of the kin^, and her affociatioti 

'With her foa io the gdvernmeiit was judged improper 


and daflgerous; but it was thought that her deliverance Sco:hind. 
from prifon, and. her rcdu6llon to a private ftation, 
were reafonabk expedients. No definitive decree, how- 
ever was pronounced. The letters of Mary w'erc then 
communicated to this council, and gave rife to vehe- 
ment debates. She had written and fubferibed them 
in her charafler of queen of Scotland. This carriage 
wav termed w/o/ent wd imfenous by the friends of the 
regent. They alfo held it unfafe to examine her re- 
quefts, till they Ihould be cbmmunicated to Elizabeth; 
and they infiiTuated, that fume inclement and partial 
device was concealed under the piirpoft of her divorce 
from the carl of Buthwcl. The favourers of Mary 
endeavoured to apologize for the form of the letters, 
by thiowing the blame upon her fecrctaricst and en- 
gaged, that while the commiflarics, or judges, were 
proceeding in the hufincfs of the divorce, new de- 
fpatches in the proper method fliould be applied for and 
procured. They were heard wn li evident fymptoms 
of difplL'afure ; and exclaimed, that it was wonder- 
ful to them, that tliofe very perfons who lately had 
'been fo violent for the feparation of the queen and 
Buthwcl ftu'uld now be fo nverfe from it.” The 
partifans of the regent replied, “ that if the queen was 
fo eagerly fobcicous to procure the divorce, ihe might 
apply to the king of Denmark to execute Bothwel 
aa the murderer of her hiilband ; and that then Ihe 
might marry the perfon who was moll agreeable to 
her.” The paflions of the two failions were infta- 
med to a molt indecent extremity, and the convention 
broke up with Ih’ong and unequivocal marks of lioilili- 
ly and anger. 

Notwitiillanding the caution with which Man' andFJiVjnrth 
Norfolk carried on their intrigues, intiiTiaiions of them tbfapj'ointf 
had come to Elizabeth. Norfulk liimftlf, by the ad 
vice of the earl of Pembroke, had ventured to difclofc 
his fecrtl to Sir AVilliam Cecil, who to 

friendly to him. The regent, in anfwcr to her letters, 
traiifmittcd tt) her the proceedings of the convention 
at Peilh. The application of Mary' for a divorce w^as 
a key to the ambition'? hopes of the duke of Norfolk. 

She commanded Sir William Cecil to apply liimfclf 
to difeover the coiifpiracy. This ftatefman betrayed 
the conlidence with which be had been intrufted ; and 
Elizabeth, while the duke was attending her at Fani- 
ham, difeovering a mixture of pleafautry and pafTiai), 
•dmonifticd him to be careful on \vhat pillow^ he repo- 
fed his head. The carl of 1 .eiceftcr, alarmed by lilj 
fears, revealeti to lier at Titchfield the whole proceed- 
ings of the duke of Norfolk and his fnciids. Her 
fury was ungovernable; and at dilFerent times (he load- 
ed Nmfolk with the fevcrcH reproaches and contume- 
ly, for prefuming to think of a marriage with the 
queen of Scots without the fantlion of herconcurrencc. 
lufulced with her difcouifc and her looks, abandoned 
by Leiceilcr, and avoided by other miblcs in whom 
he had confided, he felt his courage to forfake him. 

He left the court at South.amptun without taking hia 
leave, and went, to J-fOndon to the carl of Pembroke. 

New intimations of her difplcafurc were uiiTiouncccl to 
him, and he retired in his feat at Kinningkall in Nor- 
folk. His friends prefied him to take? the field, and lo 
commit his fafety to the fword ; but havhig no iucli- 
naiion to involve his country in the lifiiftries of war, he 
rejefted their ^idvicc ; and aiidrefltng an apology to E- 
K 2 lizabe th 
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StofSMi limbcdi^ prDtcAe^ tlnrhfl never .meafli 

Uie fidelity wliich heKMreditQ ker i mid ibatit wai hie 
fixed refolutioD to hnd Applied for -her eonfoat toi Httf 
marriage irith the qiMOi of^Scots^ , In TCttira^.flicn^^ 
dered him to repaid ^dierjeQuit at .Wiadfdr.; andf ae 
. he appeated to.fae irnfoloten a fiieffiengcr waa defpatch** 
ed-io take him jalo'ouftoidy. He iras firfi cob^d to 
the hoirfa of' JUud rWtJitworthy ^afc Bumham* m the 
neighiboiBkaod df WtndfcHH and then committed to the 
Tower. ^The emit of Pembroke and Arundel, the km} 
Luteleyf Sir Nkhoki Throgmorton, and the bifbop of 
Rofa, were alfe apprehended and confined. 

Mary ex- Elisabeth, amidft the ferment of her inquietudes, 
poi'eii to forgot inot to gratify her revenge by infulting the queen 
new indig- q[ Scoti * ' The name of Mary wat fufiicietit to con- 
*''*^** vnUe her with aagef. The cart of Huntingdon* who 
aifeAcd to have pretenfions to the crown of Ehgland 
that were preferabk to thofe of the Scottish princefs, 
was joined with the earl of Shrewfbury in* the office of 
goading her. His inftruflions were rigorous, and he 
was difpofed to exceed them. The earl of Sbrewf- 
bury confidered it as aa indignity to have an aflbeiate 
who was a declared enemy to his cliarge, who had an 
intereil tn her. death, and who was remarkable for a 


the oath of <jNortlnimberland and We ftmoriaiad. * Mcn Smtland 
tivea of religion were the chief foundation of this cb»-i 
fpiracpi andabe more tchhnsa Catholics wmr Eo^Uind 
weveconcerntdin ihfary^' however, by die adeice 
of the duke of Norfolk, who was afvaid'df hcr'Uiatdi*- 
ing with a foreign priiiee, did not enter into it with 
oordiriity* It advanced uocwithAaiiding ; and the a 
genU uf the pope were lavcfii oTexhonattofia and •do- 
natim* ^ The ditkb of ALea^ hy'tik order df tos ma^ 

Her the king of Spajm, cncdiiraged tbe cbnfpmtora 
with tliO' offer of o^ooo men frbin the Netherlands 
and, under the pretence of adjufting commereiaJ diT- 
putes, he iieiit into Eoghnd Cbiapini Vitelli marquis 
of Gtlona, an officer of ability, that he might be at 
Hand, and prepared to take the oommaad of ^them.— • 

The report of an infuvrcfkan was nniverfiil. Eliza- 
beth kept an army of.<iy,ooo men near her perfon. 

The queen of Soots waa removed to Coventry, a pkee 
of great (Ireogth ; and if a fnpertor and commaiKdiug 
force fhoiild appear before it, her ferocious keeper, it 
ia faid, had orders to affaffinate her. Repeated com- 
mands were fent to tlie earls of Northumberland and 
Wellmorland, to repair to court. But the hnprifon- 
ment of the duke of Norfolk and his friends had (Iruck 
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natural ferocity of dtfpofitiom Mary cxdaimed againft 
the indelicacy and rudepefs of Eltzabetli, and proteft-* 
«d that all her intentious were commendable and inno- 
cent. Huntingdon took a delight in her fufferings. 
He ranfacked her coffers with a view of making dif- 
coverics ; but her prudence bad induced her to detiroy 
ail the evidences of her tranfadioas with the duke of 
Norfolk ; and th^ officious affiduity of this jailor was 
only rewarded with two cyphers which be could not 
compreheod. The domeftica whom (he favoured were 
fui'pcQed and difmiflcd. Her train of attendants was 
duninithed. An unrelenting watch was kept upon 
her. No couriers were allowed to cany her de- 
fpatebes- No meflejigers were admitted to her pre- 
fence; and all the letters from ber friends were ordered 
to be inierccpted, and to be conveyed to the queen 
EpgLsiidi 

/I’he' proceedings of the convention at Perth were af* 
flidling to Eliza^tb, to Mary, and to the duke of 
Norfolk. In the former they created fufpicionsof the 
regent ; and they were a certaia annunciatioii to the 
latter, that he was rcfolved to fupport htmfelf in the 
, governiBcnt of ScotlancL Uncertain rumours had rcach<> 
ed Elizabeth of the interviews be Imd held with Nor- 
folk io .the bufmefs of the- marriage. Her furprife 
and indignation were infipite. Mr Wood who brought 
from the regent his anfwer to her letter, was treated 
withdifrefpe^. Secretary Cecil defpatchcd luftruflionB 
to the Lord Hunfdon, the governor of Berwick, to 
watch his operations with a jealous eye. Elizabeth, 
by a Cpecial CAvoy, ^required fronir hiiii an explanttion 
of his ambiguous carriage- The regent, jtruc t» .lm 
intereds, to bOr for bis connCKjoPs ^with 

the duke of >^folk^.by, laying open the defigii,.of 
th^ nobleman to cut him off, in bis way to Scotland, 
by a full .communication of whatever. had ho- 
twceo them ia relation to Maryt OOd by o^n of ao 
unlimited fubmiffion and oi^dienoe* : • 

Wldk the duke of Norfolk was carrying bn. his in- 
^^igues with Mary, the foheme of an iufurHAion for 
.her clcliveraocc was advancing under: the dkcAion of 


a panic into them. They conceived that their confpi- 
racy was difeovered ; and patting themfelvcs at the 
bead of their followers, they iffued their manifedo. 
The reiloration of Popery, the cdablilhment of the 
titles of Mary to the EngiiOi crown, and the reforma- 
tion of abufes in the commonwealth, were the avow'cd 
obje^s of their enterprife* But they had embarked 
in a burmefs for whic^' they were altogether unequal* 
Their efforts were feeble and defukoiy. The dul^ of 
Alva forgot his promifes. Wherever the peace was 
difturbed by infurgenti, there were troops to oppofe 
them. The vigilance of Elizabeth difconcertcd with 
eafe the (Operations of men whom no refourccs or po- 
pularity could have conduAed to greatnefs, and who 
could neither conquer nor die. The earl of Weffnior- 
land, after concealing himfelf for fomc time in Scot- 
land, effcAed an efcape iuto Slanders, where He paffod 
a mtferabie and ufelefs cmfience; and the carl of Nor- 


thumberland being taken by tbe regent, was tmprifoned 
in the cafUe of Lochleveu. 

As the fury of Elizabeth abated^ her refent ment to Elisabeth 


the duke of Norfolk loll its power ; and (he foiled not liberates 
to diffinguifh between the' intrigues of an handutaUe Norfolk 
ambition, and the praAices of an obilinate fiiperftiiion. 

It was the refult of the czaiUHiation of this aobkman,^'^'*^" ^ 


and of the confe ffiona of the otherprifozars, that JLe- 


thington had fchemed the btifinefo of the loarriage,^ and 
that the carl of Murray hud cncottragbd it ; 'that her 
content was underftood fo be ucceffary to its comple- 
tion ) and that Mary Kerfclf had warmly recommended 
the expedient of confoltiijig. her pleafure. Upon re- 
ceiving proper admonitions, the earls of Peihbfoke, 
roodel, the Lord Lurnky* BkNicbofoiTbrogmortofi* 
and tttf bifliop of Rob, ^ were nkajkd drom confine- 
ment ^ and, zftev z more tedious imprifoOmest, the 
duke of Norfolk himfelf was zdmktcd'to hii liberty, 
l^ts favour^ however, was not ^tended him till He' 


bad not only 'fubnliffively acknowledged his. pvofom]^ 
tion in tke'^finefe of the marriage ; tmt! bad fully vrt* 
vcaled whatekop Imd paifedbAwncu Msjy^nfid bun, feid 
folemnly ealgagca bfebfelf neve more ftolUokof this al« * 


Uauce* 
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taiUod^ 1iafice» binI Aerer.im^i^ toBakeBiif ^txicern ivlmtfbevef 
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755 < Tbv in the dn«tiMNthilic« aneiena te 

reeow the good «pieioti» oC lllienbathb^M 'Hm treat* 

Ifln l4r:Wood, and licr^ difeotcvy of hie 

had exfiited bia apprebenfiona, * .He fthmfara aiTenibijcd 
at StirKmg a cnnfcnboii of ihc^cftatea;. aiid taking her 
letteei a CeccMid tmie.inai? cron(iden|4Qi«i letunied her^a 
reply, to tbetnby Robert Pkcairn abbot of Duafertn^ 
line«;i» n Aple failed , to her leaapet^tnd jcaloalicfift sod 
from Orhich flieefiold decifrvoly infer, ihat no favonr 
of any hind would be-' ihoum tothe aueetr of Scoti* 
But this bofe condefceaGoA, though amfled by his creai- 
chery to the duka of Norfolk, not being fufficient, in 
bis optnioti, to draw to him completely the cordiality 
of the queen of England^ be wan .preparing to gratify 
her with another facrifice* The partiality of Maatlaod 
to Matry« Btu) hU intrigues with^ Norfolk and the Lug- 
iilh fnakontents, had reibilened him a^comlno^^y ob- 
noxious to Elixaberh and herminiHry. The late corn* 
motions had been chiedy aferibed to hk ai ts ; and it 
was natural to dread new calamities and tumurlts from 
the fruitful Cprin'g of his inventioii* Uuder the pre- 
tence of employing his fcrvice in defpatebea to Eng- 
land, the regent invited him to StirLing^ He was then 
with the carl of Athol at Perth ; and fufpefting fomo 
improper device, he obeyed the fiimnions with reluc- 
tance. When he took his place in the privy-council. 
Captain Crawford, rhe mioion of the earl of Lenox, 
who had diftinguifl'ied hrmfelf in the trial of Mary, 
accufed him, in dircA terms, of being a party in the 
murder of . the late king. The regent alFe6tcd ado* 
ailbrncnt, bni permitted him >io be taken into cudody. 
He was fooa ^fter fent to Edinburgh under a guard, 
and admonidied to prepare for hts trial Upon fimi- 
lar charges, the lord Seton and l>ir James Balfour 
were feiaed upon and imprifoned.' 

Kirkaldy ofGrange, the governor of the cadic of 
Edinburgh, who was warmly attached to hiaitlanJ, af- 

d Grailfie. Having remonftrated ill vain with the regent on 
‘ the violence of his condufb, employed addnefs ami Ara- 
tagem in the Cervice of his friend. Under the cover 
of nighty he went with a guard of foldiers to t he lodge* 
iiig where Maitland was condned ; and (bowing a for- 
ged warrant for taking his perfon into lus keeping, got 
poffediofl of him. Kirkaldy had now in lits caAlc 
the dukeaif Chatelheranlt, the lord Herries, and Matt- 
Undi The regent fent for him to a conference ( but 
he. refoied to' obey hts meflage. He put himfelf and 
kiS'fortrefr under the dfre^ion of hk prifonera. The 
regent, condefrending to |>ay him a vifit, was more 
kviAs than sfuai .of his pmmil'es and kindnefs. His 
artSf however, only excited the difdain of titis gene- 
rous foldicn Since he could not lead out Maitland to 
the blqck, he.inftitnted a pmeefr of treafon againft 
- Lwiifiy xih’ordci^o forfeit, his eilates. Kirki^dyi by the 
nsoutfraitf^B' trumpeter,' .dedred him to comminicc' Ami* 
Ur d^SUons agaibft the cailef Marton and MV Arcbh 
bidd OMiglns,' OS.' it was tiotorious that they were paiv 
ties.to..tbeitfogfs Bun^der. This meffienger wns iifco- 
Vifo- charged with delivering a challenge from hiun to 
Mr ArchMd Jpkttglasr^ and anbtbor from the ktd 
Herriea ? tiKthe jeW ei Morton; : This di&ppdiutm^t^ 
kitd thefe fodigoittoBV avada a dieep impreffion iipan*ithe 
aegcftt } ' aad|. lin.4 tbmightful tESatfiidvd humour^ 


boot thistitnei las .made a iliort /fODgrrfs' towards the Seosfam^ 
Engh Ik border, vomiting popuLnrityr and deieridng it, 
byiau attencioncisoirdcii and juAioe, ^ ^ 757 

• tgiitabelh, flattered by his fobmilEve advances, and 
pkafed with' his alnbiLiDn, was now difpofed co |»ratify 
hts lUkift WTihet ; wul (he perceived, that by deUvering Ma7y*to^* 
to Ifiio the. queen of Scots, (he would effedlually reltetc the rcgcuc.J 
beoTidf of a prifoacr wbofe vigonr and intrigues were a 
eoaftant mterruption to herTepofe.' A treaty for this 
purpofo was cficcied into and concluded, 'llic regent 
was to march «n army to the EngliAi frontiersi, and to 
receive from her his favereigu into her own dominions, 
the vi£kim of bh power, and the fport of his paiTions. 
Noboftages and no fecuiity were iVrpulated for heren- 
tertainment and good ufage. 2:iis authority over her 
was to be without any liuiits. Upon his part, he waa 
to deliver to Eli/abcth the young m^nct, to put her 
in poA'elfiori of the principal forts of Scotland, and to 
alfiA her with troops in the event of a war with France. 

This treaty, fo fatal to Mary, and fo ruinous to the in- 
dependence of Scotland, efcaped not the vigilance of 
the biAiop of RoU. He complained of St in the Arong- 
ell; terms to Elizabeth ; and declared it to be equiva- 
lent to a fentenceof death againA bis miArefs. The 
ambafladors of France and Spain were alfo llrcnuous in 
their rcmonArances to. her upon this fiibjtft. All re- 
ft Aance, however, was unavailing; and the execution 6f 
the treaty feemed inevitable. VTcb liow vain are the 
loftieA fehemes of human pridci The career of the re- 
gent was haAening to its termination ; and the hand of 
an aAaiTin put a period to his dream oF royalty. Scot- 
land did noijofe its liberties s but Mary contimted to 
be unfonimitf. 

James Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh^ who had bcenDcMhoF 

taken a priforser at the battle of Langfidc, obtained ^ he regenr.. 
his liberty and Hfc ; but his eftates were forfeTted.— - 
His wife, the heirefs of WoodhouAce, retired upon 
this emergency to her paternal inheritance^ in the hope 
that it might efcape the rapacity of the regent. He 
had, however, given it away in a gift to one of his 
favourites, Sir James Ballendcn ; and the inArumienti 
of hia power having the inhumanity to Arip her of her 
garments, and to turn her naked one of her houfe, io 
a cold aivd dark night, Aie became diAraded before 
the morning. Hamilton vowed revenge ; and the re- 
gent made a mockery of his threats. This contempt 
infpirited his paAions ; and the humiliation of the houfe 
of Hamilton, to which he was nearly allied, foAcred the 
eagemefs of his difoontentSA The madnefs of party 
fermented in liim with the atrocioufnefs of rage. Hia 
miud rtconciled -itfclf to aAafiination. After watch- 
ing far fome time^a proper opportunity to commit hia 
horrible purpofe, hr found it at Linlithgow. The re- 
gent wa« to pafs through this town in his way from 
Stirling to Edinburgh* Intimations reached him that 
Hansihon was now to perpetrate his defign 3 and he 
unaccountably tiegle^fed ihcm. The aSkflifli in a 
boufr thet belonged to tlie atchbifhop of St Andrew’s^ 
waited delibenatdy iiis approach ) and Ariug biamu Acet 
from a widdciw, dbot him through the 'body. ' The 
wouhd, when ckaniined, was not Judged to niortal ; 
but the regent Anding its piin to 'pThfuired 

bimfotf for death ; and fo a fe^ hhttrf lifler he ex. 
pwedi' A d^ korfe of the* bbbOt‘^ AiA>ro«tli*i 
carried; the .sflaffin to the palKbe oS Hamilioai and 

fcous 
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ScotlnnJ. Crom ilience iic foon alter effti^ed hfs efca^ into 
France. 

The death of the carl of Murray made no favourable 
alteration in* the affairs of Mary. Confufion and difor- 
der prevailed throughout 'the kingdom ; and though 
759 the friends of the queen yrcre promifed ^ITiAance from 
Ll'ih'x Fiance, nothing efl’cilual was done for them. At latt 
AicccaV ° the regency was conferred upon the carl of Lenox ; 
him. enemy to his queen, and wlm treated her friends 

with the mmoit rigour. At the fame time Elizabeth 
• continued to amufe with negotiations her unhappy ri- 
val. She granted liberty to the bifliop of Rols to re- 
-pair to the qnf^en of Scots, who had been removed to 
'Chatfwnrth, and to confer with her on the fubjedf of 
llie intended accord and treaty. Mary, conforming to 
•the advances ^iF Elizabeth, authorized the Lord l^e- 
•vingtton to pals to her dominions, and to defire her 
friends to appoint a deputation of their number to give 
^licir airnlaiice in promoting the fahirary pnrpofc of 
cftahlifhuig the traiiquilliry of their countiy : and af- 
ter mceling with fome interruptions upon the Eiiglifh 
borders from the earl of SiilTcx, this nobleman execu- 
icd fuccL'fbfuUy his commiliion. The queen’s lords 
-ga\c powers to ten nobles to a6i in a body, or by two 
of their number, in the intended negutidtion : and a 
fafe-c oiiJudl from Elizabeth allowed them to enter the 
Englifh realm, and to remain in it during the fpace of 
fix months. 

ArtidLicf While the lord Leviiigfton was confiiUing the iii- 
terefts of Mary with her friends in Scotland, tlic bifliop 
K making carncil fuit with Elizabeth to pro- 

ElazTbcth projected ntgoliatiow. Hi? folicitationa 

were not incffedual 5 and Sir William Cecil and Sir 
Walter Mild may received the inftnidionB of their mi- 
ftrefs to wait upon the queen of Scots at Chatfworth. 
-The heads of iicrdmraodation which they propofed 
were explicit and particular ; and the rigour they dif- 
coveied towards the Scottifli princcis feemed to vouch 
their finccrity. It w-as propofed, that a peifed amity 
ihould take place between the two queens ; that all the 
.treaties which had formerly been concluded by llic two 
nations (liould receive an ample confirmation ; that the 
queen of Scots fliould ratify the treaty of Edinburgh, 
and forbear from advancing any title or claim to the 
crewm of England during the life of Elizabeth, or to 
the prejudice of the heirs of her body ; that in cafe of 
foreign invalions, the two realms fliould mutually aflifl: 
each other; that all foreign foldicrs Ihould be ordered 
to depart out of Scotland; that in the future, A rangers 
Cif the profeflinn of arms fhould be prohibited from re- 
pairing to it, and from taking up their rtfidcnce in any 
of its caftles or houfes of Jlrength ; that Maiy fhould 
hold no cDrrefpondencc, direAly or indircdtly, w'ith any 
fubjetf of England, without the pertniffir^i^ taf the 
Englidi queen ; that the earl of Northumberland, and 
the Englifh rebels in Scotland, fhould he delivered up 
to Elizabeth ; that redrefs ’fhould be given to the fnb- 
jcdla of EnErland for the fpoils coitimitted upon' them by 
(ke Scottifh boixlerers } that theTnurderers of the lord 
Darnley and the earl of Murray fhould be duly and cf- 
fcdlually punilhed ; that before the quceo of Scots 
fhould be fet at liberty, the young prince her fon fhould 
be Imnight into England, and that he Aiould- continue 
xn the keeping of Elizabeth till the death of his mo- 
ther, or till her refignation to him of her crown on at* 
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turning his majority j tiwft the queen of Scots flioulil Ifroilzn^, 
not enter into a negotiation for lier marriage Without ' 

•the kmiinvlcdgc'iof the* queen' of England, nor conclude 

without KcrijrjVrobbtion, or that of the greateft part 
of the Scottifh nobility ; that hone of the fnbjcdls of 
Scotland (honld be fiiffered to go to Ireland without 
the fafc-condufl of Elizabeth ; and that Mary AiouIJ 
deliver to her hftcr all the teflimonied and writings 
which had been fent frerri France, renouncing and dif- 
avowingthr pretended marriage between her and the 
duke of Anjou. B'cfides ihefe articles of sgiccment, it 
was propofed by another ireaty to adjuft the difference 9 
of the queen of Scots and her fuhjcfts; and Sir William 
Cecil and Sir Walter Mildmay embraced llie prclent 
opportunity of conferring w^th her upon this hufincfri, 
under the pretence of facilitating its management in 
the future ftages of its progrefs. 

During their A ay at Chatfworth; thefe Aatefmen were de- 

completely fatisfied with the behaviour of the queen ofilrouA to 
Scots. The candour, finctrity, and mtderalion, w'hich 
Aic difplayed, were full aAurances to them that u]>on 
her part there was no occafion to apprehend any iin- 
pro]»tT policy or art ; afid the calamities of Iut con- 
dition were a A ill fecurcr pledge of her compliance. 

Elizabeth, upon heaving their report, afTciftcd to be 
highly plciifed with her fiAer, and fent ii meffage to 
the earl of Lenox, itiAruciing him in the condition; 
which had been fubmitted to Mary ; and dcfiring liiin 
to defpatch commiilioners into England to deliberate in 
the treaty, and to confulc his interell and that of his 
fadlion. Nor did Mary ncglc£t to tranfinic to her 
friends in Scotland the propoled terms of agreement ; 
and the billiop of Rofs, who had airiAcJ her in the 
conferences with Sir William Cecil and Sir Walter 
Mildmay, conveyed iniimations of them to the pope, 
the king of France, and the duke of Alva ; befought 
their advice, and informed thefe princes, that uiiKfft an 
eAVdlual relief could be expelled from their favour, the 
iiecciTitics of her condition would compel her to fub- 
feribe to the hard and humiliating didlates of the queen 
of England. 

Hut while Mary and her friends were indulging the Tlu- infin- 
hope of a termination to her troubles, Elizabeth wasctriiy of 
fecretly giving comfort to her adverfarics, and cncou- f hz^hah. 
raging them to throw obAacles in the way of the trea- 
ty. Sir William Cecil wrote to the regent,* ex prel's- 
ifig his difapprobation of the negotiations at Chaif- 
worth ; defiring him uoi to he apprehenfivc of the 
boaAings of the adherents of rlic queen of Scots ; and 
advifing him to make choice of cornmiAloncrs, in the 
name of the king, in vvliofe cotiAancy and fortitude he 
could rely, and whom no addrefs could tdlurefrum his 
intercA, or from the common caufe in which he and 
his friends were emhaikcd. The earl of Siiircx alfo fent 
him defpatches, in which he ndmonifhed him lb turn his 
anxioiia attention to the approaching negotiation, and 
10 infiA on fccurc Aipnlations for the prcfervation of 
the prince, for his own fafety, and for a general indem- 
nity to the nobles and their adherents, whofe party he 
had efpoufed. In every event, he reprefented it as pro.- 
per for him to pay the greaieA refpeft 16 Elizabeth | 
and, if no treaty Aiould be concluded, he advifcci him 
to be prepared for reducing the friends of Mary to o-j 
bcdicnce, and for defending' himfelf agaiuA iiivafiona; 
from abroad. By'Hiefc artilltcSj the regent and hisi 
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ScntUnd. faiftioii wer« inclined to intimate to Eiuabelh li.cir 
— warm dlfTatibfadion with the termo of agreement whioh 
Hie had propofed to Mary ; and Pitcairn abbot of 
Dutircnnjpie, who bad been appointed fccrctary of 
lUte in rpom of MaitUud of Lethington^ \va« de- 
puted to her upon tbiA bufinefs. He exclaimed agaUiH: 
the treaty aa wild and iinpoliiic ; and contcndedi that 
fio flipulatioijy could bind Mary, whofe religion taught 
her to keep no faith with heretics ; that her claims to 
the Engliih crown, and her reliicnlmcnt agaiiiA iUc 
q’.iccn of England, as well as her own fubjtit'i, would 
immediately upon her rrlloralion, involve the two king- 
doms in blood ; and that no pence or quiet could be 
expcCbed- or enjoyed, but by adhering to the faluiary 
maxim of detaining her in a fure and elofc captivity. 
Elizabeth did not difeourage thefe inclement fcnii- 
menti ; and Pitcairn was annred by her, that Irom her 
iiaturul love To the king, and her regard Lo the nobles 
who Ujilitld his amhoriiy, flic would faithfully provide 
for their fceui ity ; und that if jiiftice fhoiild appear c!e- 
cifivtiY upon tlu-ir fulc, fhe would even flreuuoully 
inaiiilain their cpian el and their conltqiicncc- 

Mary had been carriitllo Shcftield, and was rcTO- 
liavt veniig fiom a feverifli indifjiofjtion. To this place the 
V' :ci; bifhop of Galloway ami the lord Eevingflon, who luid 
been fclt^ded l>y her fi lends lu be her acting depulicB 
ill Englarul, repaiivT! in order to impart to her the 
ilntc of affairs in Scoiland, and to receive her cora- 
mands. After n’peaic*! confcrtnecs on the fubjcCl of 
tlie approaching tuaiy, Ihc gave ihtni her com.'r.iHion 
and inthuflions, und joining them to the bilhopof Rofs, 
fent them to Elizabeth. They claimed an auuieucc of 
this princeis, and were admitted to it at liamptou- 
comt. Having prefentrd tlicir credentials, they inl'urna- 
cd her, that they were ready to conclude a treaty of 
concord and agreement, upon principles the moll exten- 
iivc and liberal ; aud, n prcb iiting lu her the impove- 
rilhed and tumultiioiiB Hate of then country, they beg- 
ged her to proceed in the buliiith. with expedition. 
The orders, lluy faid, which they had received, aiul 
iheii own inelinaiions, difpofed them to follow her ad- 
vice and couiifM in all points which were honourable 
and coufulenl with veafun ; and as her protedion was 
the only nfuge of the adveifancs of their qneccii, they 
took ihe hl^.-rty to obferve, ihut it was eompUtely in 
her power to put a period lo diflurbonces and aai- 
mofity, and to aecomplifli an accord, wducU would not 
only confer n]>on her the higlK'd repvitalioiv, but be of 
the moll fignai luiliiy to the tv,o kiug'loms. Eliza- 
beth iWelarcd, t)*ar it would pleale ami jlailci Inr in 
no common degree to advance in the negoiialioii ; and 
that it WMS a-pitin lo her that the regent, by his delay 
in fending commillioncrs, fliould difcover any iwtrficm 
from it. Tills anfwcr waEJ deemed very favourable by 
the bifhop of Rof» and his ’rilfociateb; and the) obtained 
her aiitlu^lty to defpalch a mtllenger to the . egeiit to 
Laden his opnations. 

lu the mean time, Mary received dcfpatchea from the 
chulic pow^P^^P^* France, and the duke ot Alva; aud 

nb adviie they concurred in recommending it to her to accept of 
JVlaryto <he articles of acconinu>daliun wliich were offered by 
aiMipt of Elizabeth. The Turk was giving employnieni to the 
titdcom- jjpj. king of Spain ; Charles IX. alrci-dy cn- 

fcchled by the obflinaVe valour of the llugucnoiB, wag 
Uufy^ui deceiving them with appearances of peace, and 
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ill plotting ihcir overthrow ; and the duke of AUti felt ^JratLrJ. 
himfeif infecure in liis government of tlic Netherlands. » ~ 

But while tliey flrungly adviicd Maiy to conclude 
aa agreemeut with- the queen of England, they were 
yet lavidi to her of their exprefTionn of a conflant ami- 
ty ^ and if the treaty Ihould mifeanry, they promifed 
to make the moll ilrenuous exertions in her bflinlF, 
and to affill her adherents with money, ammunition, 
and troupe. 7 <>5 

The earl of Morton, the abbot of Dunfermline, and r. j,rcnt 
Mr James Macgill, liad been appointed by the regent 
aud his faction to be their commillioLicrg in the name of tempt to 
the king ; and. at length their arrival was aunoitnccd juUity tl'.c 
to PUizabctli. Conforming to the fpirit of their party, '.^'jjulitioii 
the carl of Morton and his collcagiicB took an early op-^^ M-uy. 
portunity to jullify to her the dcpofition of the queeu 
of Scots, and by this means to interrupt the progrefs of 
the treaty. In an elaborate memcMrial, they affected in 
confider Mary as unworthy to reign, and afferted the 
conffitulional power of the people to curb her mnbi- 
tioHf.and to throw her down from royalty. They en- 
deavoured to inbiencli themfelves within the authority 
of laws, civil, canon, and municipal ; a.nd they recited 
upiuiuiis to hc'i* prejudice by many piuns divines. But 
though the general pofitvon, that the people have a 
title to rebIt the dominion of the fovereign is clear 
and indubitable ; yet their applicatioii of it to the 
queen of Scots was wildly precarious and improper. To 
fpeak of her tyranny, and her violation of the rights of 
her people, wav even a wanton mockeiy of truth and 
judict ; for indead of having affiuncd an illegal exorbi- 
taiiey of power, llie had fullered in her own perfon and 
rights, aud liad been Lrcatid by her fubjecla with the 
moll ciiiel aiid tyrannical infolence. Elizabeth, who wa'i 
unwilling aud afraid to enter anew into tlie conduct or 
Mary, who was fully feiifihle of the iiifclcnce of her 
adverfarics, and who did nt»t approve of any uinxims 
tliat preficd againll the majelly of princes, received their 
inemuricil with furprife aiid indignation. She perceive! 
not, (he told them, any reafoii llmt could vindicate the 
fcverily which had been thowm lo tlie queen of S ors 
by her enemies ; and advifcd them to coiilide^, that 
ill the prefeiii ncgoiiaiion it was their proper bufu 
nefs lo eonfult the iecurity of the king aud of their 
fuctiv/ii. 766 

Upon the part of Eiizabeth, the commiflioners were 
the lord keeper Bacon, the carls of iSuffcx and Leicef- 11 
tiM', the lord Clynton, llic lord chamberlain, Wd- 
liain C.\cil, who about this time was creaicd Eord Bur- with 
Jcigli, iSir Eiaucih Kuollys, Sir James Crofr, Sir Walter of tlicqucRB 
Mildriay, and Sir 'riiomag Snntli. The deputies of 
Mary wcic invited to meet with the Engldh coinmif- 
fjuners in the huufc of the lord keeper ; and after he 
had dated the general purpofes of the treaty, he inti- 
nuitc’d to thein, that there were two puints which rc- 
quirid a particular difcuilioii. A proper fccurity, he 
fuid, ought to be given by the queen of Scots for her due 
perforniaoce of the ffipuJatioiis of the agreeflient with 
El r.a belli i and it was expedient to Concert the mode 
of the pardon and iudeinniiy wdiich the was to extend 
to the fubjc£la of Scotland who had olFeiided her. As 
an aduuance of the accommodation with hi$ miffrefs, he 
demanded, that the duke of Chatclheranlt, the carls of 
Huntley and Argyll, the lords Hume and Herries, with 
another perfou uf high rank, ihould be furrendered to 

hCTy , 
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Scot ian^. mA rrmiiii in Eoghnd for thnoc 
" ''“r — f caMet of Dumbartoa and Hum (houU be in h«r pof- 
fcffion duving the Cmt ponpd t and aa to Ihc.ar^c 
tDoocemmg the doUmy of the foim iatatHor c)iftodf» 
ht oibicrvrd. that it ^looidd be rc^umd tvom the repeat, 
the quccD of Scoti not having the power of kt per&rfn- 
aace. The dq;Htck» of Marp, furprifed with cht# hn- 
guage, entreated the Enghih delegatet to raflefl, that 
their queen, if deprived m the moft faithful of her no* 
blet, and of her ftrougeft forte, eouhl have liltie defirt or 
ambition to return to her own kingdom t for fhe would 
thus be unable toproteA herfelf againft the turbulence 
of her fubjeAs, and be a (bvereign without friends, aud 
without ftrength. They were inclined, they faid, to 
put their cofnmiffioii and powers to the fulleft ftretch, 
in order to gratify Elizabeth ; and they would agree, 
that two earls and two barons Hiould be furrendered 
for two years, as hoftages of the kdelity of their fovc- 
reign ^ under the reftridlion, that they might be ea» 
changed every fix months for perfons of an equal con- 
dition, if they ftiould be deiirous of returning to their 
own country. As to the giving up of tny forts oreaillei, 
they would not agree to it, becaufe among the ocher 
iiiconveuieticies of this meafure, fimilar claims would be 
competent to the king of France, by the fpirk of the 
treaty of Edinburgh, which ilipulated, that no French 
or EngliAi troops ftiould be admitted into Scotland. 
The lord keeper Bacon, refuming his difeourfe, told 
them, that the whole realm of Scotland, its prince, no- 
bles, and caftles, were an inadequate pledge to thequeen 
of England ; and that, if his advice would be followed, 
the queen of Scots (hould not obtain her liberty upon 
any kind of fecurity which could be granted by the 
Scottiih nation. In all public treaties, fak) the dele- 
gates of Mary, no further alTurance can be required 
from a fovereign than what confifts with his fafety ; 
and when exadions are prefled from a coutradling par- 
ty in a league which are ruinous and impoflible, it is 
underflood that a foundation is fought to break off the 
negotiation. The Engli/h commiffioners, now interfer- 
ing in a body, declared upon their honour, that it 
was the meaning of Elizabeth to agree to the reflora- 
tion of the queen of Scots to her crown and realm up- 
on receiving fuAcient affuraiices for the articles of the 
accommodation ; that the fecurity offered for her ac- 
ceptance, (hould be (ubmitted to her deliberation ; and 
that they would immediately proceed to confer with the 
767 deputies for the king of Scots, 
and with The Englifli commifSonera were not unacquainted 
(he king's v^Jth the fcntuncnts of the earl of Morton and his col- 
drputles. J^^agues $ and it was from this quarter that they expell- 
ed a refolutc and definitive interruption to the treaty. 
Nor did thefh delegates difappotnt the expe^tions con- 
ceived of t]>c*n. After affeding to uke a coinpNreben- 
bve view of the articles under debate, they dcchtred, 
that their commiSon gave them authority to treat about 
the amity of the two kingdoms, and the maintenance 
of the true rekgiwn 1 but it conferred upon them 
no power to receive their queen into Scotbuid, or to 
furrvnder to Elizabeth the peribn of their king. They 
therefore begged not to hc urged to accedsf^to a league 
which, in fome future period, might expofe^^m to^a 
charge of high treafon. * J 

KliKabech This fingular declaration was oonfidered Co be fob'd 
obDruAs and weighty by the £ngh(h coounifiiuncrs and/ in a 

tbrp Ucaty. 3 


•new oQiifcicnoe, il was eommiMcaied by ihamte the ficotUM. 
djqputies of Maiy. IThc bifliop of Atifs and his ado- 
oiatos went difgufted wkk im formal kspcnineuoe- 
They did not hefitaie prokpuiioc the pka of an in- 
fuAcicot eoquDiffioft from the king to hu dtlegofes to 
he an unworthy and moft femofous XubterAige* The 
aoibovs, they faid, of the dopofition of their fovereign 
did not need any authority hut their own to fet her at 
liberty | the prince was not yet five years of agOt end 
could give them no iaftnidtions : and the regent was 
wholly dependent upon the wiH and pleafure of the 
queen of Englandj it was rtprefenied in return by the 
Englifh delegates, that the commi^n of King James 
Co his deputies, having been perufed by Elizabeth, was 
^accounted by her to be infolkicnt | and that It was 
her opinion, that the earl of Morton (hould return to 
Scotland to hold a parliament for pbtattiiag new powers. 

The hi (hop of Rou wlatmed, that thequeen of Scots 
had been amqfcd with deceitful proroifes, that tlie pru- 
dence of Elizabeth had been corrupted by partial coun- 
fels, and that the allegations and pretences held out for 
interrupting the negotiation were affcAed and unreal. 

The inttritSions, he faid, from his fovereigD to her com- 
miffioners, were to negotiate and to conclude, and not 
to trifle ; and they would not by any means confent to 
protra^, by artificial delays, a treaty which the queen 
of England, if her intentions were fincere and right, 
could immediately terminate upon reafonable and ho- 
nourable terms. His fpeech and his demeanour he ac- 
knowledged to be free and open ; and he befought 
them to excufe him, fince, haring been made aninftru- 
ment to abufe kU miftrefs with falfe hopes, he could 
not but refent the indignity, and exprefs what he knew 
and what he felt. The Engiifk deputies, addreffing 
him and his colleaffnes, obferved, that as the friends 
of Mary, and thole of the king her fon, could not 
come to an agreement, and as their queen was re- 
fufed the affurance (he eapefted, they held their com- 
xniflion to be at an end, and were no longer at liberty 
to negotiate. 

The inlincerity of Elizabeth, and the failure of the The igita^ 
league or agreement, filled Mary with refentment and tid condi- 
cotnplaints. Her animofities, and ibofo of Elizabeth, 
were increafed and fortified. She was in bafle to com-^^® queena 
municate to her allies the unworthy treatment (he had 
received; and flic fent her commands to her adherents in 
Scotland to rife up in arms, torepofe no truft in truces 
which were prejudicial and treacheroua, and to employ 
aU their refourcee and ftrength in the humiliation of 
the regent and his fo£lion. Elizaheth, who by this time 
apprehended no coterprife or danger from Charles JX» 
or the duke of Alva, refolved, on the other hand, %p 
gave a flrong and efftdiual fupport to the king^s frieadV| 
an4tn difunite by ftratBjgem, and opprefv hj power, the 
partizans of the Scottiih {winoefs. The ,»ea1 or^thi^hh 
(bop of Riifa having raifed her anger, foe isMjRWnc^^ 
him to depart from London ; awl Mary, fo cqntempt 
of her mandate, ordered him to ryimun there Urylerihc 
privilege of her ambalTodor, , The high and unhonkea 
fparit of the Scottiih aueen^ ift the midft of her 
tnnts, never cmceawakeoc^thegeoerbM* admiratiofi qs 
Elizabeth* tlTbifoit umformly inflamed heir rage, it 
feems idfo £0 have excited her terror. With, a pofilla* 
nimous mcanadCi, font a dtfpatoh to the n 4 of 
Shjcvribury, ioftnu^ng him to keep his charge ia the 
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Scottiind. dbfifiiii«imeMi' fttiil t6'%ie inetflantlv oH IliW gnard 

to'prtYent Itcif^ WlApfe. ' He'obffcd^ ana ref^etflE^ %er 
ftverity. Tl^e rcfiiJfiir, aM^bfoe&cii» of the 

queen of andtii^uctd,^d every 

K obabk ffiesht hf nrhith Ae ftii'ght endeavour to obtain 
f libertf were fembved froili htr. The Hgo'tfri, honr. 
evet^j ^it TrtVadcd her 'fierfbn cotiM not teich her tnind^ 
mid pkied' the tyrant thiit trouid^ add contubiely 
to- op]^effioh| atid «ny htf even the ecwnforu of a 
prVfdh'.^-. ' _ • ^ ■ 

‘Alt tbts time ’Scotland ^vmi^nVblvfd in the miferiea 

conlurioii ill of cii^l war, The fricnda of Mary were everywhere pu- 
Scotland. hiftitd With fines and forfeiture. Private familree took 
the opporthhity of the piibfic confufion to revenge their 
qiiari^ls rach other. Indi^dualij oF every de- 

nominatfoo^lhiii'ged the’mfelvcs tiin the fide either of the 
regent of of the' queen, and'tonk n fhare in the hofiih- 
ties of their coubtiy.' lathers divided Ogainft fdn^, and 
lots agaitift th'cir father®. A6la of oatrage aftd Violence 
Were coinmktfed fri every quarter, whilei atnidd the ge- 
neral confufioti, reh^on was mtide the pi\*tenccby bm.h 
7,1 pmics.‘ 

The rrgent bican tiitic, though many encounters took 

taken pi li'o- pldcc between the two fa^Hona, yet neither party feenrife 
ncr, ana put to have been condtftcd by leadets of any ability or 
lu death, fljjU jjj, thdiUry affairs. This year, in one of thefr Ikir* 
vhiftifs, the regent himfcH' was taken prifoner by a par- 
ty of the queert*B fiiftion, and put to death. But this 
event made Viltlc <iltcration in the alTairfi of the nation. 
The earl of Marr, another of the qnecn*s enemies, was 
cliofen to the regency t but ihougli he propofed to 
again (I her patty with rigour, he was baffled before E- 
dinburgh ctHc, which tvjio ftiH htld by her friends ; 
and fomiS bIbody fkirmrihes were fought in the noiih, 
where viQoff declared in favour of the queen. Thefc 
advantages, liowcvcr, were more than compen fated to 
the othcrpai;^^ by the following event : 

Norl .IIl’ 5 While the ^ejgotiatJbhs with Elizabeth for Mary’s 
tuilipirar/. reRoratloii were 'depending, the feheme of a confpi- 
rary for her deliverance was conuruinicatcd to her by 
’ Robert RidoTphi a‘ Florentinci 'who lived in Lon- 
don many years aa a mcrch^ht, atid who was fccretly 
an agent for the court of Rome. But to his letters, 
while the fete of the treaty was uncertarin, ihe return- 
ed no reply. Its miferarriage, through the duplicity 
Elizabeth, recalled them forcibly to her atten- 
, irofii and ftimnlatcd hrr to fcck the atcotaplifhment 
of btr liberty by nieafurcs, bolder and more arduous 
than kny Which bad beeii hither to employed by ber. 
Mhe drew iip In cipher an ample difcourfe of his com- 
iriiAifbdtibns and of her fittiatron, amT despatched it to 
tbc bifhop of Rofs, together With letters for the duke 
irfNotfolk. Her infiriiftions tb this ccclehnflic were 
to difcourfe and letters expeditioufly to Nor- 

folk; Whdfo edneert an interview betWen that 

tfonfidciTtial feivaiits by whom 
itii^*dbh^ ifted wfn the bilhrip of Rofs were 'Bantifflei* 
itid BkfkeV i ‘And^'tWvjttg I^ebeived bvun thetti *he dlf- 
the letters^ they wete deciphered by Hick- 
firt^his’febiVliiy*. Hiiving confidered them mntdreljr, 
Re d^iVciVa thvht fb’HirkfOrd, with orders tocommk 
ihemtb ilte fctieiti Hts orders, hWever, were difo- 
WyW ^^ahd Hkkfhi^'^lepdfrtW with other pi- 

dorirei^ii*'nb>;‘nhdey thb'Wrnts trf the duke’s-hed- 
t^mbeK ’ THe'cA9hti?nts’bf ^he'^dtfcotirfc and the let- 
Voi.. XVII. Part II. 
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ceVs hwakeniiig^ the hope and ambition wTNoHbtk, he flMtka#. 
Was tmrpaHofit to fee Rkiolphi 5 and tho btfhopof Rofo ' 

foon brought thtiri' together. Ridolpbf , wholk ability 
Wf® infpti^ed by motives of religion and intcrefii exert- 
edldlhis eloquence and addrefs to engage the duke to 
put himfelf at the head of a rebel bon aguinft his fove* 
Herept^frated to him, that there Could not ha 
W^fon more proper than the pVtfent forachieving^tht 
overthrow of Elizabeth. Many perfous who had en- 
joyed i\ithotity and credit under her prcdeciflbr were 
mucH ditguded; the Roman Caibolics were numcroua 
aerd incenfed ; tlie younger forts of the gentry were Isr.- 
guilhing in poverty and irradlion in every quarter of the 
kingdom ; and there w'eremuhitiidis dilpofed tr* inTnr- 
region from rrftleflViefs, the love of change, and fhe ar- 
dour of ■enttpprife. He infinuated to him, that his 
tank, popolarity, and fortune, enabled him t<i lake the 
Ccmiinand of fuch petfons with infinite advtmtr.ge^ He 
infifit'd upon his imprifonmetirt and the outrages he had 
fullaihed from Ebr.M^eth ; rcpiefented the contempt to 
W'hich he would expofc himfi If by a tame fubtrinfon to 
w*^roi]gs ; extolled the propriety with which he might 
give w'tiy to his iitdigfiatiun and revenge ;■ and painted 
out the glory he might purchafe by the humiliation of 
his enemies, and by the full arcomphfKniei t of his mar- 
riage w'ith the queen of Scots. Tt> give o ftrcogih aind 
confirmation to thefe topics, he produced a long liR 
of the names of noblemen ami gentlemen vidth wiioih’lfc 
had pradlifcd, and wdiom Ire affirmed to be ready to ha- 
zard their lives and riches for a revolntion in the ftaiCk 
if the duke wouid Liner Into it with cordiality. I'o fix 
dccifively the duke, he now opened to him the Cxpc^^Ja- 
tious with which he might flatlef liimfrlf from ahrood. 

The popejie afrurcdhim,had already provided 100.000 
citiwns for ihe enterpnfe ; and if Popery (hoidd be ad- 
vanced in England, he vronid cheerfully defray the 
whole cliarges of the wan The king of Spain would 
fupply 4000 horfe and fiooo foot, which might be laud- 
ed at Harwich. Charles IX. was devotedly Rltached 
to the queen of Scots, not wiihftandmg the treaty whiek 
had been entered Upon with Elizabeth for herinaTrirtgc 
with his brother the duke of Anjou : and when he 
Ihould difeover tliat, on the pait of the Englifli prin- 
cefs, ibis matrimonial fdieme was no better than a de- 
vice or a mockery, he would renounce the appearance 
of fricndfliip he had r.frumcd, and return to his natural 
femimenis of difdarti and hatred with redoubled vio- 
lence. In fine, he urged, that while he might depend 
on the afTilbiicc and rtrmA of the greateft princes of 
Ghriflcndotn, he would entitle himfelf to the admiration 
of all of them by his magrrntiimou- elforts and gentToiw 
gallantry in the caufe of a quten fo beautiful and fo 
unfortunate. ' 

The diike of Norfolk, nllim-d by appearsoces fODifrovertd 
plauhble amd 'fltttteVing/ dfd not fcruple tti forgt-t ilicbj tin mi- 
duties of a fubjedt; arid the fubmifllve obhgatmn ’in uijleiH of 
vvffich h^hlfd bhXiiidhimfidf to Elizabeth neve^'inbre 
iitlerfcIV iii the" tiffairs of the Scottflfh priricbft. Hi- 
dolphi, fri this forifc’ard 'Hate of the bivlifieln^ tldvifed 
him to adifircfill letters to the pojKS the' king t)f Rptrin, 
arid the dufceof AW^, expreflive of his Concutyenc^^ in 
the defign, ahtk infpiriting (iheir Arid vefohi- 

rions. He c\’tn pi-oduced derpric'c%t!S ffljHilcd for this 
pwpcrfc 5 aw! While he 

Xhtm, he to cariy^ thtuh himfdlf to flandem, 

L Rome, 
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6A>chtid. Rofttic, and Spam. The duke of Norfolk^ wlio wai 
" jj -y— ambitioua and timid, difpofed to trcnfon, and u^fit for 
it, hefitated whether be' fhould fubfcribe the letters ; 
and at length refiifed to proceed to that extremity. He 
yet allowed the bifhopof Rofs, and Barker hisfervant, 
lo go to the Spanifti ambaflador to expi^fshis appruba-. 
tion of the meafurcB of Ridulphi, to acknowledge that 
the letters wert according to his mind, and to empower 
this ftatefman to certify their authenticity to his court* 
Ridolphi, full of hopes, fet out to execute hia jommif- 
fion. He pafTed firfl to the duke of Alva, to whom 
he communicated the tranfadtions in which he had been 
engaged, and with whom he held many conferences. 
There was at this time at Bruxelles Charles BailU, a 
fervant of the queen of Scota; and Ridolphi, after dif- 
clufing to him his proceedings with AKn, hitrulted 
him with letters to her, to the duke of Norfolk, the 
iSpanifh ambafTador, and the biihop of RoTs. When this 
luencnger reached Calais, a letter was delivered to him 
from the bifhopof RorsjderiringhinUolcavehisdefpatchcs 
witli the governor of that place. From inexperience and 
vanity he ncglefted this notice; and being fcarchcd at 
Dover, his leiterp, books, and clothes were feized, and 
he himfelf was fent to London, and impriloncd in the 
Marfhfllfea. Tlic hiHiop of Rufs, full of apprelienfions, 
applied toLordCobham.thc warden of the Cinque Poits, 
who was fnendly to the duke of Norfolk ; and (•’itjiin- 
ing by his means the packet of defpatchcs from Ri- 
dolphi, he fiibO tinted another in its place, winch con- 
tained letters of no djuiger or ufcfulnefs. He had alfo 
the dexterity to convey intelligence of this trick to 
Badly, and roadmouirti him lo prtferve a profound fi- 
lence, and not to be afraid, Thi? fimplc and unprac- 
tifed agent had, however, excited fufpicions by the 
fymptoms of terror he had exhibited upon being taken, 
,arid by excbiiming, that the defpatches he In ujght 
would involve his own dcflruftion and that of others. 
At Ids firft examination he confeffed nothing : but be- 
ing fent to the Tower, and put upon the rack, he re- 
vealed his convtrfalioii with Ridolphi, and declared, 
that the defpatches which he had brought had been de- 
livered to the biihop of Rofs, An order was granted 
for taking the biihop into ciiftody. Having been aw’arc, 
huvrever, of his perilous fituation, his houfe was fearcli- 
cd in vain for treafonable papers ; and he thought to 
llcrecn himfelf From anfwering any interrogatories under 
the fanflity of his charader as the amball'adur of an in- 
774 dependent prirreefs. 

The duke’s ^.n unexpeded incident excited, in the meanwhile, 
fntndfidnd fufpicions and alarms. Mary being defirous of 
tranfmitting 20CX) crowns to the Lord Herries to ed- 
dcncc a- vance her intefefts in Scotland, the duke of Norfolk 
him. undertook to convey it to him with fafety. Ho intruft- 
ed it to the charge of his conBdants Hickford and 
Barker, who putting it into a bag with defpatchea from 
their mailer to Lord Herries, ordered a fervant called 
Brown fa carry it to Bdnnift^r; who, being at this time 
on the border, could forward it to Scotland, Brpwn, 
fufpicions or corrupted, inftead of proceeding on his 
errand, carried the bag and its contents to Sir William 
Cecil, now Lord Burleigh* The privy council, deeming 
it treafon to fend money out of the icalm for the 
yfe of the friends of Mary, whom they aflfefted to cou- 
iider ai enemies, ordered Hickford and Barker to be 


apprehended. The rack extorted from them whatfoever Scotland, 
they knew 10 the prejudice of their maftev. Hickford ^ 

gave intelligence of the fatal difeourfe and the letters 
from Mary, which he had preferved in opporuion Ip 
the orders given to him. All the pruceedingi between 
the queen of Scots, the duke of Norfolk, the biHiop 
of Kofa, and Ridolphi, were brought to. light. A 
guard was placed upon the houfe of the duke of Nor- 
folk, in order to prevent his cfcape. Sir Ralph Sad- 
ler, Sir Thomas Smith, Sir Henry Ncvil, and Dr 
Wilfori, were commilTianed to examine him; and btirig 
impreflid with the belief that the difeourfe and the let- 
ters had been deftroyed, he pofitivcly denied that he 
had any concern iti the affairs of the queen of Scots, 
or any knowledge of them whatfovrr. He was com- 
mitted to the Tower a clofe prifoncr. Bannidcr Viy this 
time was taken ; and he confirmed the relations of Hick- 
ford and Barker. In the courfe of their difeoverien 
there appeared reafons of ftifpiciou ngiiinll mnny ptrfon.i 
of 'rank and didindtioiK The carls of Arundel and 
Southampton, the Lord Cohham, Mr Thomas Cohbani 
his' brother, Sir Thomas Stanley, Sir Henry J’erry, 
and other gentlemen who were friendly to the queen of 
Scots and the duke of Norfolk, were oixlcrcd to be 
lodged in different prifons ; and the rack, and the ix- 
peftation of a pardon, drew from them the fulkll con- 
ftlfjons, TfiC duke was altogether umddc to defend 
himfelf. ^i’he concurring teUinumies of his fi lends and 
feivants, with the difeourfe and the letters, v\hich he 
fondly imagined had b* eri comniiltLd to the flames, were 
communicated to him. He was overwhelmed with 
amazement and dihrefs ; and exclaimed, that he hud 
been betrayed and undone. He made ample acknow- 
ledgments 0/ his guilt, and had no fimndaiion of hope 
but in the mercy of his fovcrcign. 

By the cohfcffion of the duke himfelf, find from all 
the inquiries which had been made by the niinifters nf 
Elizabeth, it appeared obvious beyond a doubt, that 
the bifhop of Rofs had been the principal contriver of 77^ 
the confpiracy. Ridolphi had aiited under his diTec-l^^'ingcrons 
tion, and he had infpirited the duke of Norfolk. He had 
even proceeded lo the extremity of advifmg that noble- *’**^*‘''0 
man to put himfelf at the head of a felcA band of 
herentfl, and to feize boldly tbe pc rfun of Dizabith. 

In his examinations he was treated with grcdl rigeur 
and infulc* But he made an able defence, and pciernp- 
torily rcfiifcd to make any nnfiver to iriterrogatoricr . 

The counfellorB of Elizabeth were diflurhed with his 
obftinacy ; and having certified him, that the rack 
would foon render him more pliant, he was ordered. in- 
to clufe keeping in a dark apsnment of the Tower.— -- 
When he had remained a few days in this rnelan- 
choly fituation, four privy counfcllors, the lord ad- 
miral, the Lord Burleigh, Sir Francis Knollys, and 
Sir Thomas Smith, went to the Tower, and caiifcd 
him to be brought to them to the lieutenant^s lodging* 

After having alTured him that he wax charged by all 
the prifonei^ as the principal contrrrer uf the confpi- 
racy, they infilled, in the name <»f their fovereign, that 
he fhould explain fully the part he had aAed* The 
confcfllons of the duke of Norfolk and his fervants, of 
the Lord Lumlcy, Sir Thomaa Stanley, and otliur gen- 
tlemen, with th(j difeourfe and defpatchcs of the queen 
uf Scols^ were fet before him.' They now proteifed 

upon 
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Scnilan^. upon tlirir honour, that if he would make a free and 
open decliiruiion of liis proctedinga, it ihould neither be 
cinplo)rd n^ainfl hiinfcli^ nor agaiiiil any other perfon ; 
but that if he Should continue to be rcfulute in refufing 
to gite this fatisfa^um to their queen, who W'as anxious 
to fearcli the matter to the bottom, they were in{lru4*l- 
tfil to. let him know, tiuit (he would abfoluuly cunfider 
him as a private perfon, and order him to be tried and 
execiKcd as u traitor. In this extremity he accepted 
the conditimiB held out to him, and diiclofcd niinuiely 
•all the trail factions of the principal parties in the con- 
fpiracy. hut while he deferibed the ofiVuces of his mif- 
ircfs, the duke of Norfolk, and himielf, he could not 
avoid to ditraifl from their bhime by apologies. It was 
natural, he faid, for the queen of Scots to exert the 
int9l\ {Irennous endeavours in her power to recover her 
fieedom and crown ; and the methods (he adopted to 
obtain her purpofes ought to be confidcred in connec- 
tion with the arts of Elizabeth, W'ho pertiiiacioufly de- 
nied her accefs to her prcfcnce, who kept her a clufc 
prifoiKT ill contempt of all the principles of humanity 
and juflice, and who afFoided an open and power- 
ful aflillanci: to her enemies. The duke of Norfolk he 
was earned ;o cxcufe on the foiiiulatiuii of the advances 
which had been made in his marriage with the queen of 
Scots. Their plighted love, and their engagements, 
did not allow him to fori'akc her. As for himfelf, he 
was her anibad'ador and lier fervant ; and being highly 
indebted to her gcncrofity and kindnrfi, he could not 
abandon her in captivity and dillrcfs without incurring 
the guilt of the moll An fill taMchery and ingratitude. 
'I he daring propofal he had innde to lViy.e the perfon of 
Elizabeth was the point, he obferved, which feemed to 
prefs upon him the mofl fevcrcly *, and he entreated 
them to believe, that he had moved it only with the 
view of trying the courage of the duke of Norfolk. — 
7'hc privy-counfcllurs of Elizabeth were now in pofref- 
fion of all the evidence they could expert in this im- 
portant bufincfs. Norfolk was admoniAicd to prepare 
for his trial ; and Bifliop LeAy perceived, that though 
he might cfcape with his life, be would never more be 
permitted to rcAdc in England, and to a^t there as the 
amhaffador, the minidcr, and ibe friend of the queen 
of Scuts. 

776 q’lit: defeat of the duke of Norfolk’s confpiracy was 
fiira rm'ncii * Mary which (lie could never recover. Her 

faithful friends were langiiilhing in prifuns upon 
lure of Nor- her account 5 (he had no longer the counsels of the bi- 
folk% con- (hop of Rofc *, and the ypauidi ambalTador, who had 
fpiracy, entered into her concerns with an unrcnipulous cordia- 
lity, had been ordered to withdraw from England. The 
trial and condcmiuitioii of Norfolk foon followed, and 
plunged her into the moft calamitous dillrefs. 
arid by the The mafTacre of the ProtcAants at Paris in J572 
inaflacre of proved alfo extremely detrimental to her. ],t was in- 
Parii. terpreted to he a ocnfequcijcc of the confederacy which 
had been formed at Bayonne for the extermination of 
tlie reformed. 'Pbe Protcllanls were everywhere iranf- 
ported with rage againft the PapiA^i- Elizabeth pre- 
pared hcrfelf againil an attack from the Roman Catho- 
•lic powers ; and was haunted with the notion that they 
meant to invade her kingdom, and to give it to the 
'queen of Scuta. .Her ambaffedor at Pans, Sir Francis 
WalHngham, augmented her apprclieuAons and terror. 
He compared her weaknefs with the ftreiigth oi herene- 


mies, and alTured .her that if they fhould poffefs themf S-rotltfml. 
felvea of Scotlaad, (he would foon ccafe to be a ^ 

queen. He reprefented Mary as the great caufc ^ 7'-^ 
of the perils that threatened her perfonal fafety and 
the tranquillity of her kingdom ; and as violent dileafes 
required violent remedies, he fcruplcd not to coiiiifeli.cth to fui 
her to unite Scotland to her dominions, and to put M.iry u> 
to death a rival whofe life was inconfillcnt with her death, 
fccurity. The more bigotied ProtcAants of ftcotland 
difi'ered not, very widely in their fciiiimnits from Sir 
Francis WalAngham ; while thofe of tht in who were 


more moderate were AiUmort attached to iluir religion 
than to Mary ; and amid A the indignation and horror 
into which the fubjedis of Scotland were thrown by the 
fangulnary outrages of Charles IX. and Catharine de 
Mcdicis, they furveyed the fuA'crings of their fovercign 
with a diniiuidied fympathy. 

This year the regent, Bnding htmfclf bcfcl with dif-The n- 
ficulties which he could not overcome, and the affairs 'itrs 
of the nation involved in confuAun from which he could ““d ' 

not extricate them, died of melancholy, and was fuc- 
ceeded by' the carl of Morton. ‘ urtoi.. 

During the regency of the earl of Marr, a remark- 
able innovation took place in the church, which de- 
ferves to be particularly explained, being no lefs than 
the intrucludlion of Epifcopacy inllead of the Prelbyte- • 
rian form of woifhip. While the carl of Lenox was ppi/c.^juty 
regent, the archbiihop of St Andrew’s was put to death, introduce! 
bccaufe lie was Aroiigly' fufpc£lcd to have had a concern Scot- 
in the death of the carl of Murray ; afler which 
carl of Morton procured a grant of the tcTriporaltics of 
that fee. Out of thefe be allotted a Aipend to Mr 
John Douglas, a Proteftant clergyman, w'ho took upon 
him the title of archbiAiop. This violence exceed cen- 
furc and nuirmurs. In the language of the times, it 
W'as pronounced to be a profanation of the kirk, and 
0 high contempt of God ; and it underwent the feru- 
tiny' of the in ini Ary in applications and complaints to 
the regent. The matter was doubtlefs of too much 
imporianec to be overlooked ; and a comniiAion of 
privy-coiinfellors and clergymen was appointed in the 
name of the king to inquire into it, and to reform and 
improve the policy of the church. This commiiAon, 
upon the part of the privy-council, confided of the eail 
of Morton, the Lord Rutlivcn, Robert abbot of Dun- 
fermline, Mr James Macgill, Sir John Ballendcn, and 
Colin Campbell of Gtcnorehie ; and upon the part of 
the church there were named John Erlkine of Dun, and 
Mr Jcdiii Wiiiram, Mr Hay, Mr Lindfay. Mr Pont, 
and Mr John Craig. The confultations and deb.'iies 
were long ; and the inAucnce and management of the 
earl of Morton diredled their determinations. It was 
rcfolvcd, that till the majority of the king, or till the 
wifdom of the three eAates diould be coniulced, the 
tilksof arebbifhop and hiAmp Aiould continue as in the 
times which preceded the Reformation ; arul that a chap- 
ter of learned miiiiAers Aiould be annexed to every me- 
tropolitan or cathedral feat. It was determined that 
the fees, as they became vacant, Aiould be given to thofe 
of the PrpteAant miniAry who were moft. einiurnt for 
their qualifications ; that the archbiAiupa and biAiops 
Aiould exerciic no higher jurifdidlion than what was per- 
mitted to fuperintendancs ; and that thi^. (hould be fub- 
ie(^ to the controul of the general auemblies of the 
church. It was agreed, that all abbots, priori, and 
L z ^thu 
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ScotlAo^. othl^ inferior pfrelatcs prefenced to beneficcB, ftiouid be 
'ex^miiK'd by the bilhop of fuperintcndant of the dio- 
cefc or precin^Sl where the preferment waft iitiiated ; and 
chat their fitnefs to reprefent the church in periiamcnt 
fh^>iild be duly inquired into. It wbb tliat the 

kingartd the regent fhoiild recommend qualided perfona 
to vacant bilhopricft^ and that the ele^ions of them 
/hould be made by tlw chapters of the rerpe^ftive cathe- 
drals. It waft ordered that all benefices with cure un- 
der prelacies Oiould only be difpofed of to officiating 
minillers ; that every miiiifter fhould receive ordination 
from the bilhop of the diocefr, or the fiipcrintendant of 
the province ; and that the hifhopsand ruperinteiidants, 
upon the ordination of miniftersi fhould exa^t an oath 
from them to recognize the authority of the king, and 
to pay canonical obedience to their ordinary in all thiiigfi 
that were lawful. 

By thefe artful regulations the earl of Morton did 
not mean folely to confult his own rapacity or that of 
the nubleft. The exaltation of the Protellant church 
to be one of the three eflateft was a confcquence of 
iliem ; and the clergy being the (Ivcimous enemies ©f 
Mary, he might by their means fecurc a decided influ- 
ence in parliansent. The earl of Marr, aa regent, 
giving his fan6iion to the proceedings ofthe commiflion, 
were carried into practice. The delulive expedia- 
t!on of wealth, which this revival of Epifcopacy held 
oat to the niiuiflry, was flattering to them ; and they 
bore with tclerable patience this fevere blow that was 
Aruck againfl the religious policy of Geneva. Mr 
John Douglas was defircd to give a fpecioien of Ivis 
gifts in preaching ; and his de^ion took cfTed, not- 
withflandmg the oppofitiun that was made to it by John 
KnOx and other ecclcfiaftics, who flood up for the rules 
nndfoimiswhicli had been eflahliflied at the Reformation. 
He was inaugurated in bis office by the bifliop of Caith- 
nefs^ Mr John Spotfwood fuperinTcnJurit of Lothian, 
and Mr David Lindfay, who violating the book of dif- 
cipline, communicated to him his charafler aud sdmtf- 
iion by the impofitiun of hands. This was a lingular 
triumph to Epifcopacy ; and the exaltation of Douglas 
included other peculiarities remarkable and olFenfivc. 
.He Jellied chat he had made any fimoniacal agreement 
with the carl of Morton ; yet it was known that the 
reveiuicsof the archbifhopric were alaiofl wholly eng rof- 
fed by that nobleman. He had protnifed to refign, up- 
on his inflalmciit, the office of rcflor which lie held* in 
the univerfity of St Andrew’s: yet he vefufed to exe- 
cute this engagement. He Was in a very advanced age ; 
and hts mental qualihcationa, which had never been emi- 
nent, were in a flaie of decay. 

A general aflembly, which was holdcn at St An- 
drew’s, confidering the high moment ofthe new rego- 
laliims introduced into the church, appointed 
niiflioners to goto John Knox, who wax at this time in- 
dffpofed, and to confult with him deiTberatWy in biii^ 
hoiife, whether they wore agreciible to theword ofO(^ 
But from the aits of the ncmle^vor from the ficknd'sof 
Knox, it happened that this conference was not car- 
ried into execution. Tti a geuonil aflcmldy^ however, 
which met at Perth, the new polity was reported and 
examined. The names of arebbifliop, 3 cBn,’arc 1 ulcii«. 
con, chawcdlor, and ohaptcr, were^ excepted againft as 
Popiih ddliudions, and ais., flandcrous' to the carl of 
pious Chriflianft. • A wiOi'-waBexprdlcd 'that they miglit 


be exchanged for titles lefs profane and fuperllitiotta | Scotlmd* 
and an unanimous protcilatioa was miidef that the new ' *^v*"*^ 
polity was merely a temporary expedienti and Aiould 
oaly continue and prevail till a more perfeft order 
fhould be obtained from the king, the regent, and the 
nobility; This tolerating refolution left the itew po- 
lity in its full force 9 and a colourable foundation was 
now eflahliflied for tlu: laity to partake in the profits 
of blfltoprics. The funoniacal paAion of Morton and 
Douglas was not long a matter of fingularity. Mr 
Jamco Boyd was appointed to the archbifliupric of Glaf- 
gow, Mr James Baton to the btflioprib of Dunkeld, 
and Mr Andrew Graham to the fee of Dumblnin ; and 
thefe cGmpromiflng cccicflaflics, upon being allowed 
competencies to thcmfelves, gratified their noble frienda 
with the greatefl proportion of their revenues. The 
virtue of the common people approved not this fpirit 
of traffic ; and the bifliopaof the new polity were treat- 
ed cipetily With reproach or with ridicule. 

The year lyya is alfo remarkable for tUe death of Death of 
John Knox, w^iiufe miflaken zeal had contributed not a Knox/ 
: little to bring upon the queen thofe misfurtuncs with 
which fhe wan now opprefltd. Neither by his death, 
however, nor by the change of the regency, could flic 
now be relieved. The carl of Morton was fa much 
devoted to Elizabeth, that he received particular in- 
flrii^lions from her how to guide the young king. His 
elevation, indeed, gave the fiiiifliing flroke to the queen's 
affairs. Ele employed himfelf with fuccefs in dividingi^i^^abeth 
her party among themrelves, and by his meaas the rcfoJvcd ou 
duke of ChatclherauU and tlie earl of Huntley were in-puttiog 
duced to forfake her. As for Elizabeth, flit was 
on putting Mary to death ; but as no crime could 
alleged agninfl her in England, flic thought it proper 
that fhe mould be carried back to fuffer death in her 
own dominions. This propofol, however, wasrejt^ed; 
aiul the friends who remained true to Mary once more 
began to indulge thcmfelves in hopes of faccoiirs from 
France, New misfortunes, however, awaited them.— 

The caflle of Edinburgh, which had hitherto been held The caflle 
for the queen by Kirkuldy of Grange, was obliged loof lidin- 
furrendcr to an Englifh^army commanded by Sir 
barn Drury* Kirkaldy was folcm lily affured by 
Englifli commander of his life and liberty ; but Kliza-p^i-ty. 
beth violaied' this capitulation, and cofnmanded him to 
be delivered up to the regent. A hundred of bis re- 
lations offered to become vaffals to Morton, and to pay 
"him 3C00 mtrks yearly, if he would fparc his life ; but 
in vaiii : Kirkaldy and his brother Sir James were hang- 
ed at Edinburgh. Maitland of Lethington, who was 
taken at the fame time, waspoifoned in the^prifon-houfe 
of Leith. - 

Thcjealniify of Elixabeth did not diminifli whh thcMaryireal- 
decline uf Mary’s caufe. Blic now treated her writhed with 
more rigour than ever, aitd^ patronized Morton in all theSreatcr ri- 
enormiiirs which he comiDhted againfl her friends, 

I*vfly bifliop of Rofs had been long iinprifoned in Eng- 
land, otT acsoitnt of his concern in tiie duke of Nor- 
folk's con fpiiracy. Morton carmeflly folicited the queen 
to deliver him up, and would andoubtedly have puft hira - 
to death ; but as he liad adFed in the Chacadlcr of ara-^ 
bafkidor from Mary, this was jwlged impolitic, and the 
preUte WAS fuffered to depart for France. Whea he 
arrived'therc, lie endeavoured in vain to flir optlie em- 
peror, ihe popo, and the duke of Alva, 10 wert them- 

£che» 
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8cotV.iii(L fekes in behalf of the quern of Scotland ; and, in 
1574, the miafortunes. of UiA royal mjflrefa were farther 
7S5 aggravaud by the death of Charles IX. of Froncei and 
Ch^rlu unde the cardinal of Lorraine. Tltc regent, in the 

and the mean time, ruled with the rood defpotic fway. He 

duke uf twice coined bsfe money in the name of his fuvereign | 

liOfraine. and aftrr putting it into circulation the fecund time> he 
iflued orderf^for ita pafTmg only for its intnnfic value. 
The duke of Chatidhcrault happening Jto die this year, 
the regent took every methi^ of ruining all thofe of 
hia name and family. He curoniitted to prifoii all the 
Hamiltoiis, and every perfon of didin£iioQ who had 
fouglit for tire queen at the battle of Langfide, and 
compelled them to buy their liberty at au exorbitant 
price. He indigated Douglas of Lodilcven to alTalfip 
iiate Lord Arbroath, and it ww o*ith dilEculty that the 
latter eCcaped the anibufh that was laid for him. Retd, 
the UHhop of Orkney, having left his ellatc to pious 
and charitable ufes, tlic regent prohibited the execution 
of the will, aud took upon himfelf the adminidration. 
To be rich was a fufheient crime to excite liis ven- 
geance. He entered the o'ftreliouGi^s of merchants, and 
coulifcated their property ; and if he wanted a pretence 
to juilify his condu^, the judges and lawyers were 
ready at his call. 

In this difadrous period the clergy augmented the 
general confufion. Mr Andrew Mclvil hud lately re- 
turned from Geneva ; and the difciplineof its alfeinbly 
being confidercd by him as the mod pc«-fe6l model of 
rcclefiadical policy, he was inhnitely offended with the 
iiitrodudion of Epilcopacy into Scotland. Hib learn- 
ing was confiderable, nud his fkiU in languages was 
profouml. He was fond of difputation, hot, violent, 
and peninaci^ts. The Scott ilh clergy were in hu- 
mour to attend him ; and his merit was fiifftcient to 
excite their admiration. ludigatcd by his pradticcs, 
John Drury, one of the miniders of Edinburgh, called 
in quctlion, in a general afTcmbly, the lawfnlnefs of the 
bifliopa, and the authority of chapters in deifling them. 
Melvil, aStcr cotnniending his seal and his motion, de- 
claimed concrrtiiug the flourifliing date of the eftublifh- 
fnent of Geneva ; and having recited the opinions of 
Calvin and Ilexa upon cccleliadical government, main- 
uined, that tiicre fltould be no office-bearers in the^ 
church whofe titlcawere not feen in the book of God. 
He affimed, that the term bj/b^p was nowhere to be 
found in it in the fenfe iu which it was commonly no- 
derdood, as Chrid allowed not any fuperiurity among 
minidcTS. He contended that Chrid was Uie only lord 
of his church, and that the rainiders of the word were 
all equal in degree and power. He urged, that the 
edate of the biihups, belide being unlawful, had grown 
unfeemly with corruptions; and that if they were not 
removed out of the churdi, it would fall into decay, 
and endanger the inUreds of religion. His fentimcnia 
wct« received with flattering approbation.; and though 
the aithbifthop of GWgow, with the bifliops v( Dun- 
kcld^ Galloway, Brechin, Dnmbbin, and the IHei, 
wci^^prefent in this^^afleiBbly, they ventured not to de- 
fend their vocation. It wiS' refolvcd, iluit the name 
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hijbttp conferred no didinction or rank ; Uiut die ofiice ScotUnd 
w'.aa not more Uonouralile tluu tliut of the other mi- — — v— » 
niflers } and that by the word cd' God their funtiiona 
Gonljfted in preaching, in adminiftering the flicramcnta, 
and iu lexerciiiug eeclefuidjcal difeipUne with the coa- 
fent of the ciders. The Epifcopal eilate, in the mean* 
while, was .watched with anxious obfervation ; and 
the faults anddenierits of every kind, which were found 
in uidividnals, were charged upon the order with rude- 
nefs and afpenty. In a new aflumbly this fubjed^ was 
again canva/Fed. It was moved, whether bilhufs, a» 
conflituted in Scotland, bad any authority for their 
fundtioiis from the Scriptures ? After long debate.^, it^ 
was thought prudent to avoid an explicit determination 
of this important quellion. But a conGrmation w'as be- 
llowed upon the refulmhiii uf the former aifcmbly ; and 
it was eilabbflied as a rule, that every blfhop fhould 
make clioice of a particular church within his diucefc, 
and fhould aftiially difeharge the duties of a minilier. 

The regent, dilluibed with tbefe proceedings of the 
brethren, was difpofcd to amufe and to deceive them. 

He fent a ment-nger to advife them not to iiifung^ 
and disfigure the tlUbliffied forms ; and to adnuMibh 
them, that if their averfion from Epifcopacy w'iis infur- 
mountable, it would become them to think of forne 
mode of cccleflaflical government to which they could 
adhere with conlVancy. The aOernbly taking Uic ad- 
vantage uf this melfage, made a formal intimation to 
him, that they would diligently frame a lalUug plat- 
form of polity, and fubmit >t to the privy-council. 

They appointed, accordingly, a committee of the bre- 
thren for this purpofew The bufincfs was too agreeable 
to be ncglcdcd ; and in a (hort time Mr David Lind- 
fay, Mr James Lawfon, and Mr Robert Pont, were 
deputed to wait upon the regent wiili a new fcheine of 
ecclefudlical government. After reminding him, that 
he had been a notable indrumenl in purging the realm 
of Popery, and begging that ho would cujifult wiih 
them upon any of its articles which he thought impro- 
per or incomplete, they informed him, tliut they did * 
nop account it to be. a pel fe^ work to which nnthmg 
could he added, or from which nothing could be taken 
away; for that they would alter aud impruve it, as the 
Almighty God might farther reveal his will unto them. 

The regent, taking from them their fcliediile, replied, 

That he would appoint certain ]>crfons of the privy* 
council to confer with them. A conference was even 
begun upon thefubjectof their new edabliflimeut; but 
from hifi arts, or from the troubles of the times, ivri ad- 
vances were made in it. 

This year the carl of Bothwel diet! in Denmark ; D^nth . 
and in his lad moments being flung with remorfe, heBothw/ 
confefleil that he had been guilty of the king’s nvurw 
der, re\Taled the names of the perfonr. who his 

accomplicea, and with the moil fulcmii proteflntionn 
declared the honour and innocence of the queen. HU 
confcffioii was tranfmiued to Elizabeth by the king of 
Denmark ; Uit was fupprel&d by her with an anxious 
foltciCude^ (u ). 

The regent flill continued his enormkieo, till having 

rendered compciJctJ 


fu) Jrbbf Vol.I-1. p. zry. It ha* neater b««r pabiffljed. Keith and other hiftorian. lum preferred wiiat 
e«U./Af tWiiriiiirt* /If ii/ aii'l^ocounti: to be genuine. Their partiality for Marr induced ' 

them tlir mare eafily to fall into thi. miftake. The paper they give ia .dniiaadrativay4i forgery j and' the want 
of the real confeflion t f Dothwel it Hill a deficiency in ow hiftory. 
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B'otlani). r^JereJ himfelf orbnoxious to ^ the bcft p^rt of the tio- 
bihty, he was, in cotripefled to vH»gn his office 

into tlie hands of jatites Vl. ; but jfl his majelly was 
then only twelve years oFage» ^ geilemlconndl of twelve 
peers was appointed to affift him rn the lid min ilt ration. 
Next year, however* the carl of Morton having found 
means to gain the favour of the young king* procured 
the didolution of this eotincil : and thus being left 
the foie advifef of the king* be hoped once more to 
be raifed to bia former greatnefa. This could not be 
donei however, without keeping the king in a kind of 
captivity, fo that nobody could have accefa to him but 
himfelf. ' The king, fenlible of his fituation, fent a de- 
rpiitch to the earls of Argyll and Athol, entreating 
them to relieve him. An army for this purpofe was 
foon raifed ; and Morton’s partifana were in danger of 
being defeated, had not the oppofite paity dreaded the 
vengeance of Elir.abeth, who was refnlvcd to fuppoi^ 
the carl of Morton. In confcqucncc of this a negotia- 
tion was entered into, by which it was agreed, that the 
carl of Argyll, with fomc others, diould be admitted 
tnco the king's council; and that four noblemen (hould 
be chofen by each party to cmilider of fomc proper 

790 method of preferving tranquillity in the nation. 

iht' c*iirr*of This pacification did not greatly diminidi the power 
/\LhoJ. of Morton. He foon got rid of one of his principal 
aTYtagonills, the carl of Athol, by poi Toning him at an 
cnterrainmeiit; after which he again gave a loofe rein to 
liiH refentnieiits agaiufl the houi'c of Hamilton, whom 
be pcrfeciited in the moil cruel manner. By thefe 
means, however, he drew upon himfelf a general hatrecl; 
and he was fupplantcd in the king's favour by the Ijord 
d'Aubigney, who came from France in the year 1J79, 
and was created earl of Lenox. The next year Mor- 
ton was furpe^cd of an intention to deliver up the king 
to Llizabetli, and a guard was appointed to prevent 
any attempts of this kind. The queen of England 
endeavoured to fupport her zealous partifan ; but with- 
dh- out cffedl. He was tried, condemned, and executed, as 
demnedsnd concerned in the murder of Dariilry. At the 

execution, it isfaid that he confefled his guilt; 
•jA)arnlJy. blit of this the evidence is not quite fatisfaAory. It is 
however ceitain that he acknowledged himfelf privy to 
the plot formed againft the life of the king ; and w'hen 
one of the clergymen attending him before his execu- 
tion obferved, that by hie owMi confeffion he merited 
death in foreknowing and concealing the murder, Jie re- 
plied ** Ay but, Sir, had 1 been as innocent as St 
Stephen, or as guilty as Judas, I nnifl have come to the 
fcafl'old. Pray, what ought I to have done in this 
matter ? You knew not the king’s weaknefs. Sir. If I 
had informed him of the plot agaiufl his life, he would 
have revealed it even to his enemies and thofe concern- 
ed in the defign ; and I would, it may be, have lod 
my own life, for endeavouring to preferve his to 110 pur- 

791 

'fhe elevation of King James, and the total overthrow 
rruiicy of of Morton, produced fio beneBcial conrcquences to the 
Klizubuh unfortiiiiate Mary. In the year i^St, fhc addreifed 
tu.Viiry. ^ letter to Caflelnau the French ambafl'ador, in which 
file conqilaioi’d that her body was fo weak, and her 
limbs lo ftehle, that flie was uiiabk to walk* CafteU 
nau therefore entreated Elizabeth to mitigate a little 
the rigour* of Mary’s cofiiioement ; Svhich being refu- 
the latter had thoughts of Mignibg her claims to 


the crown both of England and Scotland into the Scct hrd.^ 
hands of herfon, and even of advifiOg him to ufe every 
effort in his power to edablifh his claim to the Enghfh 
crown as preferah!.* to that of Eli:iahelh. But being 
apprehenfivc of danger from this violent method, fhc 
^ain contented herltlf with fending to the court of 
England ineffcdlual memorials’ and remon (I ranees. Eli- 
zabeth, inftcad of taking compaffion on her mifcrablc 
fituation, adiduotifly encouvaged every kind of diforder 
in the kingdom, on plirpofc to have the qiictn more 
and more in l^r power. Thus the Siotiifli malcon- The kir 
tents finding themlelvi-s always fupporicd, a confpirccy p 
was at laft entered into, tlic defign of which was to 
hold James in captivity, and to overthrow the authority 
of Arran and Lenox, who were now the principal 
perfofis in the kingdom. The chief aflnrs in thiscoii- 
fpiracy were the earls of Goivrie, Mart, and Gieii- 
cairn, the Lords Lindfay and Boyd, with the Oiafiers of 
Glammis and Oliphatit. By reafon of the youth and 
imbecility of the king, they eafdy accompliHu'd their 
purpofe; and having got him in their powder, they 
promifed him his liberty, provided he would command 
Lenox to depart the kingdom. This was accordingly 
done ; but the king found himfelf as much a prifotier as 
before. The more cffcAually to detain him in cnilody, 
the rebels conftralncd him to iffuc a proclamation, 
wherein he declared himfelf to be at pcrfcdl liberty. 

Lenox was preparing to advance to the king’s relief 
with a confiderable body of forces, when he was tlif- 
concerted by the king’s peremptory command to leave 
Scotland ; upon which he retired to Dumbarton, in 
order to wait for a more favourable opportunity. The 
earl of Arran, being more forward, was committed to 
clofe cuftody for fome time, but afterwards confined 
only hi his houfe of Kinncil, The rebels took upon 
them the title of “ lords for the reformation of the 
date.” 

The clergy, who had all this time been exceedingly whiji » 
avcrfc to Epifeopacy, now gave open countenance to approvcil 
the lords of the reformation. On the 13th of 06 h)- '’J 
ber 1582, they made a folemn aft, by which the 
of Ruihven, as the capture of the king was called, was 
deemed a fcrvice moil acceptable to all who feared God, 
refpefted the true religion, and were anxious for the 
prefervation of the king and ftale ; and every miniftcr 
was commanded to declaim from bis pulpit upon the 
expediency of this meafure, and to exhort the people 
to concur wHtk the lords in profecuting the full deli- 
verance of the church, and the perfeft reformation of 
the commonwealth. Not fatisfied with this approba- 
tion of the dergy, the confpiratots got their proceed- 
ings approved by the dates of Scotland, as ** a good, 
a thankful, and a tieccffary fervicc to the king.” At 
the fame time it was enafted, that no fuit civil or 
crimimil of any kind fficuld ever be iridituted agarnd 
the perfons concerned in it. Soon after thifi, Lenox 
took hrs leave of Scotland, and failed for France, where 
he died. ' ^ , 

The unfortunate Mai*y was driven to defpair when ffic Mary^^ 
-beard that her fob was taken prifoner by rebds who write* to 
had been iiidigatcd by Elizabeth. In this didtefs, iht Elizabeth, 
addrefled a more fpiiited letter to Elizabeth, in Which 
ffic at once afferted her own innocence, and fcl forth 
the conduft of Elizabeth herfclf in fuch language as 
mud have put the mod inipudeht of ber adverfarics to 

the 
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ihc blufhi Elizabeth nut reply, and ihc»\hirc in a correfpiimlc^i^e with fqmc ot‘ tlic fugitive lurdsi ScoLiafid., 

had recouiTc to her iirudl aits of tre:ichei*oui negolia citations were given to their Ladtrs tn appear 
lion. New terms were proyofed to Mary, who wunlxl the piivy council. The clergymen, n».v d.iiing ro 
gUdly have fuhniittcd aluiuU to any thing, provided flie pear, fled to England ^ and on the zotti of May .igjlrll 

could piofure h?r frecdon). It Was prof ofed, as had the king fummoned a cauyention of the cilalcs, on i^ur-^ht cKigy- 
often been done before, to afl'uciate the queen <»f Scots pofe to humble the pride of the church in an cfTciitual 
with her fon in the govcrnti.cnt ; but as this was to manner. In this affeiiibly the nud of Ruthven wa.i 
be referred to the king, who was in the hands of Eli- declared to be rebellion, accoiding to a declaratiLU 
zabeih’sfricuils, and to the parliamcfil, wdio were under which had formerly been made by the king. And, as 
the power of the fame fadion, it is cafy to fee that no it had grown into a cullam with the promoters of fedi- 
fuch afTuciation ever could take place, or indeed was tion and the enemies of order, to decline tiie judgment 
ever intended- of the king aod the council, when called before ihnn 

After the death of Lenox, the confpirators appre- to anfwer lor rebellious orconlumclious fpecches, uttered 
hended no further danger, little fuppoling that a prince from the pulpit or in public places, an ordination was 
fo young and unexperienced could deliver hiinfelf from made, afleriing that they had complete powers 10 judge 
captivity. This, however, in the year 1583, he effect- concerning perfons of every degree and fuuitiou ; and 
cd in the following manner: A convention of the declaring, that every adl of oppofition to their jnrifdic- 
eflates had been fununoned to meet at St Andrew^s. tion diould be accounted to be treafon. It was eiuc\i.d, 

James, whom the carl of Arrau, notwithftaiiding his that the authority of the parliament, as conditut^d by 
confinement at Kinneil, had found means to inllrudt the free votes of the three elUtes, was full and fnpre me; 
and advife, pretended a delire ofvlflting his grand-uncle and that every attempt to diininifli, alter, or infringe, 
the carl of March, who refided at St Andrew’s, and its power, dignity, and jurifdidion, lliould be held and 
was for that purppfe permitted to repair thither n few puniflicd .is ireafon. All jurifditiions and judgments, 
days before the conventiom The better to deceive the all afl'emblies and conventions, not approved of by the 

carls of Cowrie, Angus, and Marr, who attended him, king and the three eflates, were condemned as unlaw- 

he took up his lodgiogs in an old inn, wdtich was quite ful, and prohibited. It was ordained, that the king 

open and defcnn ltTs. Piut having exprefled a defirc to might appoint commillioners, with powers to examine 
fee the callle of St Andu w’s, he was admitted into it ; into the dtliiiquencics of clergymen, aud, if proper, to 

and Colonel StiUiri, w ho commanded the caflJe, after depnve them of their beneiices. It was commanded, 

admitliiig a few of his retinue, ordered the gates to be that clergymen fhould not for the future be admitted to 
fliut. The earls of Argyll, Marifchal, Montrofe, and the dignity of lords of the felTion, or to the adminidra- 
Rothes, who were in concert vvith the king, Uallcned turn of any judicature civil or criminal. An ordination 

to make Iiiin an offer of their fwords. Tlie oppofite was made, which fubjcdled to capital puntfhment all 

faflton, being unprepared for hoftiliiies, were filled with perfons who (hould inquire into the affairs of (late with 
cojiHernation. Of all the confpirators, the earl of a malicious curioGty, or who Ihould utter falfe and 
Go wi ie alone was admitted into the king’s prcfcncc, by flandcrous fpcechcs in fermons, declamations, or familiar 
the favour of Colonel Stuart, and received his pardon, difeourfe, to the reproach and contempt of the king, iiis 

The earls of March, Argyll, Cowrie, Marifchal, and parents, and progenitors. It was ordered that a guard,. 

Rothes, were appointed to be a council for afllfting the confilling of 40 gentlemen, with a yearly allowancL- to 
king ill the management of Kis affairs ; and foon after each of 200I. fliould continually attend upon the king. 
this James fet out /or Edinburgh. The king no foon- This parliament, which was full of zeal for the crown, M 

er fuufid himfelf at liberty, than, by the advice of his did not overlook the hifloiy of Buchanan, which about to fiippn l'i 

privy council, he iffurd a proclamation of mercy to the this time was exciting a very general ailtiitiou, Hiich^n.kij’s 

cunlpiratprs ; but they, flattering them felves with the commanded, that all perfons who were paflefl’rd of copies 
hopes of lupport from Elizabeth, obflinately refufed to of his chronicle, and of his treatife on the Scottifli go- 
aceept of his pardon. In confequence of this, they vernment, fhouUi fiii render them within 40 days, under 
were denounced rebels. Elizabeth failed not to give the penalty of 200I. in order that they might be pur* 
them underhand all the encouragcmtni fhe could, and ged of the ofTcuiivc and extraordinary matters Uicy con- 
tlie cltuigy uttered the moil feditious difeourfea againft taiued. This ftroke of tyranny was furious and in- 
the king and government ; and while they railed againlt cifcdlual. Foreign nations, a.^ well as his own country- 
Popery, they thcnfelvts maintained openly the very men, were filled with the higheft admiration of the 
charai^enftic and diflinguifhing mark of Popery, name- genius of Buchanan. It was not permitted that his. 
ly, that the clerical was entirely independent of the civil writings fhould fuffer mutilation ; they were multiplied, 
power. in every quarter; and the feverity exercifed again (l> 

At lad the rebels broke forth into open hofliliticay them only (erved the more to excite curioflty, aud to 
l^ut by ttic vigilance of, Arran, ihe earl of Cowrie, who difFufe his reputation.. 

had again pradlices, v^‘as commit While the parli^mctitary a^Is, which ftruck againdrhcckigy 

ted to cuiludy ; while the red, unable to oppofe tbe, the importajace of the cimrgh,. w’ere in agitation, tlieendcavi ur 
king, who appeared againft tjicin with a formidable nunillcrsdepoted Mr David Lindfay to fqlicit the king^*^ 

army, were obliged to fly into England, wdicre Eliza*- that no ftawtes . fhould pafs which affeded the 

with her ufual trea<;ucry, proteded them. fiaftical efUbfiflimcnt, withou* the caiifultation of 

TV .earl pf Cowrie fuffered as a traitor; but the general afTcmblyf* But thc.carlofAarauihaving^uU 
feverity expert ifed agaiixft him did not intimidate the ligciicc of this commilTion, defeated Ui>Jby comautting. 
clergy. They ftill continued tlicir rebeHi^ii® pra6Iicfa, Mr Liudfay tp, wifoii .as a. fpy feu- f difeootent^ 
u^Ul tV thig being iaformi^d they were engag^j^ uoblf^*. Upoa Ok publicatiq»i|^bp)vfvcr,.of thefe afts 

In,' 
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Mr Rdbcn .Plwt n^nU^ 4 (r 4 t iQuth- gitiig[i» of i«pivdfilh» ood wUcb recooiioetiiddi her olldf- ScotWd. 

* ▼ - birt’s# and one of the feiiMbvs of the eonHof feffion, fin^tioq a* a meft meritorioUMi a6i. The eail of Arran ■■•■" ■» ' — ^ 


with Mr \V^alter IhtlelinqiMiljr parolefted fo.rmaljy’ in the 
name of the church,, that it dfSenr^d from ^hem, ami 
that they* were conreqiieatly invalid. Having made 
this prateftatbn, they inftantly fled, and were pro- 
claimed traitors, B}' letters and pamphlets, whiefh 
were artfully fpread atnOii^ the people, their palBons 
were, roiifed againil the ktng and his cduncil. The 
minifters of Edinl>urgh took the re foli 4 tion to for fake 
their ibeks and to retire to England. And in an a- 
pnlogy circulated by their management, they anxiouf- 
ly endcaTonred to awaken commiferation and pity. 
They magnified the dangers which threatened them ; 
and they held out, in vindreation of their condii^l, the 
example of the prophets, the apofiles, the nrvariyrs, and 
of Ohrid himrelf, who aU concOrrcdi they faid, in op- 


had itXpUittcd to h^r th^ pradtiees of the queen of Scots 
with her fon, and had difeovtred the intriguct of the 803 
Citholic princes to^ gain him to their vie^vs. While Intended 
licr fenfibditiefi and fea>B were feverely excruciating inv^ifion of 
to her* circumftancct happened which confirmed them 
in their drengthi and provoked her to give the lulled^* covcix*ci. 
fcope to the malignity of her pafllona. Cncliton^ a 
Scottifii Jefuit, paififig into his own country, was taken 
by Kctheriand pirates ; and feme papers which he had 
torn ill pieces and thrown into the Tea being recovered, 
were tranfinittcd to England^ Sir Wdliam Wade put 
them together vvith dexterity; and thCy demoiiAntLd 
beyond a doubt, that the iuvafion of England was con- 
certed by the pope, the king of Spain, and the duke of ' 

Guife. About this time^ a remarkabk letter wa^ Remark- 


pofing the ordinations of men, when enntradu^ury to 
the will of heaven, and in declining the rage of the 
cMicmit's of God. The king appointed his own chap- 
lains and the archbifitop of St Andrew's to perform the 
miniftcrial fundlions in his capital. The clergy over 
Scotland w^re commanded to fubferibe a declaration, 
w'hich imported the fupremacy of the king over the 
church, ai'.d their fubmilfion to the authority of the bi- 
Ihops. The national ferments il ill iiicreafed in violence. 
Many ininifici'S refufed to fubferibe this declaration, 
and were deprived of their livings. It was contended. 


intercepted from Mary to Sir Francis Englefidd. Shc<4bli- Jrtttrr 
complained in il that flic could have no reliance upon M^ry 
the integrity of Elizabeth, and that flie expe£ltd 
happy ifluc lo any treaty w‘hich might be opened foi 
her refloratiaa and liberty. She urged the advance- 
ment of the <■ great plot flie intimated, that the 

prince her fan was favourable to the defignment,’^ 
and difpofed to be diredted by her advice ; Ihe entreat- 
ed, that every delicacy with regard to her own ftatc 
and condition fliould be laid afidc without fcruplc ; 
atnl (he affured him, that flie would mod willingly fnf- 


ihat to make the king fuprerne over the church was no fer perils and dangers, and even death itfelf, to give re- 
belter than to fet up a new pope, and to commit trea- lief to the oppreOed children of the clturch, Thefe 


fon again (I jefns Cliriil. It was urged, that to over- 
throw aflcmblieB and prefbyieries, and to give dominion 
to bifliopB, was not only to overfet the eftabliflicd poli- 
ty of the church, but to deftroy religion itfclf. For 
the bifhops were the flaves of the court, were fehifma- 
tical in their opinions, and depraved in their lives. It 
was affirmed, that Hercfy , Atheifm, and Popery, would 
ftrlke a deep.rbot, and grow into drength. And the 
people were tuiight to believe, that the bifbops would 
corrupt the naUpn into n refemblaTicc with thcmfelves ; 
and that there everywhere prevailed diftimulation and 
blafpbeitiy, perfecution and obfcenily, the profanation 
of the Scriptures, and the breach of faith, covetoufnefs, 
perjury, and facrilege. It was reported abroad, that 
the miuiilers alone were intruded with occlefiaflical 
fitnftiona, and with the fword of the word ; and that 
it was mod wicked and profane to imagine, that }efus 
Chriil had ever committed the keys the kingdom 
of heaven to civil mtigiftrates and their fervants or de- 
puties. 

While the clergy were thus iinpotently venting their 
wrath, Elizabeth, alarmed beyond meafurc at this fiid- 
den revolution, and terrified by a confeffiou extorted 
by the rack from one Francis Throgmorton, concern-* 
ing a combination of the Catholic princes to invade 
England, began to treat ytiih Mary in a <i1horc finccre 
manner tlian ufual ; but having gained over to her fide 
the carl of Arran, the only man of a£livicy in Scot- 
land, flic rcfolvcd to proceed to extremities with the 
queen of Scots. The Romstn CatbolicS, both at hobre 
and abroad, were infialivetl again ft her tvith a bonndlcfs 
and impUcablc rage. THi^c yirevailed ' ihany ruinoitrs 
of plots and confpiracies agaffift her klogdttbi and h^ 
. Ifie. Boots were publiffied, whith detanedher cruel- 
' ties and injudicc to in the moft ihitigiiam lah- 
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difeoveries, fo exafperating to the inquietudes and di- 
ftrefles of Elizabeth^ were followed by a deep and ge- 
neral confternation. The terror of an iiivafion fpread 
itfclf with rapidity over England. ; and the Proteftants, 
while they trembled for the life of their champion, weic 
ftill more alarmed with the dangers which threatened 
their i^digion. 

In this ftatc of perplexity ^d dlftra^ton, the coim- 
fellors of Elizabeth did not forget that they had been 
her ioftruments io pcrfccutink queen of Scots, and 
of the te verities with which (he had treated the Roman 
Catholics. They were fully fenfible, that her great- 
ntTs and fufety wereintimatelyconne^led withtheirown ; 
and they concurred in indulging her ftars, jcaloufies, 
and refentment. It was refolved that Mary fliould Her death 
perifli. An aflbeiation was formed, to wiiich perfunsh rclolved 
of every cunditioU and degree were invited. The pro-®”' 
feifed bulincfs of this aflbeiation or fociety was the pre- 
Xervation of the life of Elizabeth, which it was affirmed 
was in danger, from a confpinicy to advance fbme pre- 
tended title to the crown ; and its members vpwed and 
protefted^ by the majefty of Cod, to employ their 
whole power, their bodies, lives, and goods, in her fer- 
vice ; %o with Hand, as well by force of ;jarms as by other 
methods of revenge, per jloiUh of wliatfoever nation 

or rank, who Aiould attempt iucany |ormi;0 mv^Se^and ' 
injure her fafety or her life, and never to dtfift from 
the forcible pUfXkk ^ tlveiii iU they Ibonld fie com- 
pletely exterminated. They alfo vowed and prottfted, in 
tive prefence of the l^ertiiijl Godi^^'to profecute to deftruc- 
tion any pi^tendedTlifctirffoi* Ivy whom, or fpr wbohi* 
ibc d^eftabic deed of the nffaifirjntion of Elfzabeth 
fliould be atlempted br cbrriTntftedi Thf cfaVl i^ Lei- 
eefttfr wa^in a p'tfrticulir fcaiin^ the patron of tbii' rf- 

fbd&tkh$ bhil nic iirfioleinSftaeuceofEfizibctb ^nd h^ 

miniflers 
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mMftsn WM cieetteil tuo MMhiplf tht fttWSdrip^m to a 
bofnd or kajjfitt Whioll ^rtt to ovepnrt the rvayi and to 
bet foundatsioii for ircompliihirtg live ftill 4eftrti£licMi 
and ndtt of Che Scfnti^ qiKien. 

A combination fo reiblutc and fo fiefce« orhich point- 
ai Co the death of Mntyi whicii threatened her title* 
tb th# crown of SAglatid, and Which might dc'ftaC tlve 
luecefTton of her fon. could not fail to eiccite in her bo- 
fom tht htCCereR anxietiea and pef€ilrhdrtioti« Weary of 
her fad and toojr captiviev, broken dow'a with calami- 
ties, dreading sAi^ons ai)l more cruel, and willing to 
away mm Elizabeth erciy pollible pretence of 
6 he propnE- fttferity, (he now framed’ a fcheme of accommodation, 
t» u Ichcnie fo wliich no dcccrft or reafonable Objeftion could be 
ol AC om- madci By Naw, her fccretary, (he prefented it to E- 
|nu a.ion, and h.T privy-council. She proteHed itt it, 

that if her liberty (hoiild he granted to her, (he wouM 
enter into the elofed amity with Elizabeth, and pay an 
ohfervance to her ahf)vc every other prince of Chriltcn- 
dotn ; that (he would forget all the injurits with which 
(lie had been loaded, acknowledge Elizabeth to be the 
rightful queen of England, abfiaiw from any claim to 
her crown during her life, renounce the title and arms 

Kiigland, which (he had ufurped by the command 
of her hufband the king of France, and reprobate the 
bull from Rome whieli had depofed the EngliHi queen. 
She like wife protefted, that (he would enter into the 
aflticiation which had been formed for the fccurity of 
Elizabeth ; and that (he would conclude a defenfive 
kvigiie with her, provided that it (liould nnt be preju- 
dicial to the ancient alliance between Scotland and 
France 5 and that nothing (honid be clone during the 
life of the Englilh queen, or after her death, which 
(hould invalidate her titles to the crown of England, or 
tliofe of her fmu A* a couRrmation of thefe articles, 
4 hc profeffed that (lie would confent to (lay in Eng- 
land for fomc time as an hoflagc ; and that if (he was 
permitted to retire from the dominions of E 1 ir.abeth, 
(hr W’OuM furrender proper and acceptable pt rfons as 
(Vireries. She alfo protelUd, that (lie would make no 
alterations in Scotland ; and that, upon the repeal of 
what had l>eeii cna^ed there to her difgracc, (he would 
bury in oblivion all the injuries (he had received from 
her fubjetls ; that (he would recommend to the king 
licr fon thofc counfellors who were mod attached to 
England, and that (lie would employ herfclf to Vecon* 
cile him to the fugitive nobles : that (he would take no 
fteps irhout his marriilgc without acquainting the queen 
of England ; nnrl thni, to give the greater arm nefs to 
the propofr'd accommodation, it was her defirc that 
lie'fhmild be calk’d as a party to it ; andj in (tnei (he af- 
®<^7 Itrirrd, that (he would procure the king of France and 
Hypocrify ptinces of Lorraine to be gxiarantecs for the per* 
chc-i^^of" formance of her cngagcincnti. 'Elizabeth, who waa 
£lis4bc;tli (kilful in Tiypocrify, difeovered the noil decifive fymp. 
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tomi of fatfafadHon and joy when ihefe ifVer tn r et %efe icothuid. 
eOfliBiuincated to her. She made no advances, how- 
ever, to conclude an aecommodatton with Mary ( and 
her ihinifters and courtiers exclaimed agninft lenient 
and pacific tneafures. It was loudly Hifided, that the ' 
liberty of Mary would be the death of Elizabeth ; that 
her aflTociation with her fon would be the ruin both of 
England and Scotland ; and that her elevation* to power 
would extend the empire of Popery, aud give a deadly 
blow to the do^rines of the ReA)rniaiion» 

In the ihcan time, an a6% of attainder had pHfTcd 
againd the fugitive nobles, and their cfiales and ho- 
noura were forfeited to ihe king ; who, not fatislicJ 
with this, fent Patrick mafler of Gray to demand a 
furrender 6f their perfuns from the queen of Engb-uid. 

As this ambaltador Ivad refided fcmic time in France, 
and been intimate with the duke of Guife, be was re- 
commended to Mary 1 but being a man uf no prin- 
ciples, he cafily fulFfreJ himfclf to be cniTuptcd by E* 

Uzabeth ; and while he pretended friendfliip to the un- 
fortunate queen, he difeovered all that he knew of the 
intentions of her and her foil. The moft fcimdahjiis p. iii. ri- 
falreboods were forged againd Mary; and the lefs flu; i»()rrs. i-AifL-d 
was apparently able to CKecutf, the more (he wa^* (aid 'he 
to dciign. ^l*bat a/i unhappy woman, confined 
guarded with fhc utmoft vigilance, who had no: for 
many years fufficient iniereft to procure a decent treat- 
mi nt for herfclf, fliould he able to cany on fuch clofe 
and powerful iK’gotiations with ditU-rcnt princes as 
were impiitrd to her, is an ahfurdity which it muft for 
ever be impoffible to reconcile. That flic had an nmoiir 
Mrith her keeper the carl of Shrewfluiry, as waa now 
reported, might be \ though of this there it* no proof* 

This, ht wever, could fcarce be treafon againll Eliza* 
heth (x) : yet, on account of ibis, Mary was commit- 
ted to the charge^of Sir Amias Puulet and Sir Drue 
Drury, zealous puHtans, and who, it w'bs hoped, would 
treat bet with fuch feverity as might drive her to de* 

(pair, and induce her to commit fomc rafh af^ion.— 

The earl of Leicc(^cr, fald to be Elizabeth’s paramour, a!!., din si 
even ventured to fend on purpofe, by the mur-knt to 

det of Mary> at once to deliver his mill refs from 
fears. But the new fceepert of the calllc, though re- 
ligious bigots, w^erc men of ftrifl pfobity, and reji fted 
with fcorii fuch an infamous tnmfa^ion. In 1585, 

Mary began to feel all thefigoOrs of a fevere imprifon- 
tneht. She had been removed from Sheffield to the 
eafllc of Tuibtiry ; and under her new keepers (he ex- 
perienced a treatment which was in the highell degree 
tinjufl, d i fre fpf ft ful, and acrimonious. Two 
mentfl 01* chambers only were iillotted to her, aud they fii:t'd, and 
wtMc fniall and inconvenient, meanly furnin^d, and fo^riK ly 
full of apertures and chinks, that they could not 
teft her againll fhe indcmencicR of the wcathtr. The 
liberty of going abroad fur pleafure or exercife w’aa de* 

M iiicd 


Amidfl the iufamous cslunmies which this princefs was fulicitous to fix upon the queen of Scots, it muft 
Vkoite the higb^ft jndignation to Confider her own contempt of chaflity, and the unprincipled li cent ion f^nefs of het* 

private life. (See Haynes’s Colleft. of State Fapers, p. 99, &c, Even when pallied with age, (he was yet 

burning , with poquencMble defires ; and vain cf her haggai^ and cadaverous form, fought to allure to her many 
}over9. See Murdin* {|- 7*^' difcoverics of a Writer, wfiofej^n, degant, poignant, 

inquifiiive, and oolite^ improves and embeflilhes every tetpic that it cauvaiTcs j Walpolof Catalogue of Roy^l and 
Noble Authors, vol. I. p. 126. ][i5/iiflr/, Vol. f f. p. 282, note. 3 
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So(Ttlr.mr. nidd 10 li^r, 8h« war flrffailed by rhnimatifmj and other 
nfiaVulics ; and iier phyfician would not undrrtnke to 
tHV6t a cure, or even to prbeure ber any eafe, luilefs 
/lie fliouM be removed to a wore commodious dwelling. 
Applications for this purpofe were frequently made» 
and uniformly rejefted. Hevc, however, hci' fw’ii af- 
flidions did not extingiiifti in her mind her fenlibility 
for the misfortunes of others ; and 'll le often indulged 
herfilf in ihc fatisFadlion of employing a ferrant to go 
ihrciiigh the village of Tutbiiry in fcaroh of objeflfa of 
diilrefi?, to whom Ihe might deal out her charity. Ihit 
her iiihiiinan keepers, envying her this picaforo, com- 
manded her to ablliun from it. Imputing iheir rigour 
to a fufpicrous fidelity, fhe defired that her fervant 
might, on ihefe occafions, be accompanied by one of 
the fuldiera of thcir.gitard, or by the conltahlc of the 
Mihige. Ihit they would not alter their prohibition. 
''J^Iiey rcfufwd to her the ej:cix:ifc of the ChrifUan duty 
f>f d^fpeiifiiig alms ; and they would i.ot allow her 
the foft confolation of moiftening her eye with fur- 
rows not her own. To infiilt her the more, the caille 
of Tutlniry was converted into a common jail. A 
young man, whofc crime was the profeflion of the Ro- 
inifh religion, was committed to a chamber which was 
tippofilc to her window, in order that he might beper- 
feciited in her fight with a pcllilent cniclty. Notwith- 
Aanding his cries and rcfillancc, he was dragged every 
morning to bear prayers, and to join in the Prolcttant 
worfhip'; and a ftlr enduring fcveral weeks this extraor- 
dinary violence to Iris coniciencc, he was unmercifully 
ftrangled without any form of law or jufticc. Mary 
remonArated with warmth to Ehr.abcth againft indig- 
nities fo Oiocking and fo horrible ; but inAerd of ob- 
taining confolation or relief, fhe was involved more 
deeply in wo, and expofed to Aill harder inventions of 
j?,j, malice and of anger. 

nil In the midA ot her misfortunes, Mary had Aill fola- 
ced heifelf wirti hope ; and from the exertions of her 
“ frill fhc naturally expelled a fupcrlative advantage. He 
j v ind her hitherto behaved with a becoming cordiality ; and 
ill the negotiation w*hich Aic had opened with him for 
her aflbeiation in the government, he had been Audi- 
OU3 to plcafe and flatter her. He had infmmed her 
by a particular dcfpaich, that he fpund the grcatcA 
comfort in her maternal tendernefs, uiid that he would 
siccomplifh her commands w^iih humility and expedi- 
tion ; that he would not fail to ratify her uniou and 
ailnciation with him in the government ; that it would 
be his rnoA earUcA endeavour to reconcile their com- 
mon I'nbjt'fta to that meafiirc ; and that fhe might cx- 
piCl from him, during liis life, every falisfailion* and 
duty wdiich a good mother could promife to hcrfelf 
from an afiefi^ionate and obedient foiu But thefe^fair 
bhd]'ornR of kindnefs and love were, all blaAed by the 
ti cachcrous arts of Klixabelh. By the maAcr of Gray, 
vho had obtained an afrendani over James, Aic turned 
fiom Maiy his affedfions. HL‘*^delayixi to ratify her 
iiAlxiaLion in the government ; aird hv e^cti appeared 
to be unwilling to prefs Elizabeth on the fuhjeCl of 
bci liberty, '^'he m a Act of Gray had convitKred him 
ihfct if any favour was Aidwn to Mary by the qjueen of 
gUnd, it would lermlnatc in hid* humiliation. He 
afiurcd btm, that if his mother were again to mount 
the t>ciTni;|j chrc.i t,,her md f or Popery vvoulfd induce 
her to fcck a luiA'and in tiic houfc of AuAria 5 that 
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ftc would diffolve his ofTociatioir with her in the gt>- flcoflan 4 - 
vernment) bn the pretence of his attachment to the re* — 
fomoedidi^einca ; and that be would.not onlylofe the 
glory of his prefent power* but tudaugcr his profp.-ds. 
of fuccieflioii. Mary ocpoAulated with him by letter 
upon the timidity and culdnefs of his bchaviouTv; and 
he returned -her an anfwer full of difrcfpefk, in which 
he intimdaied his refolution to cpnfider her in no other 
chara^erthan as qu<t:n*fnolhec« Her aina/ement, In- 
dignation, and griefj were infioite. She wrote toCa- 
Aclnau the French ambalTador to infotm him of her 
inquietudes aud anguifli. •* My fon (f^id (he) is un- 
grateful ; and 1 defire that the king your mailer Aiall 
Gonfiderhim no longer as a fo^ercigu. In your future 
defpatches, abAain Irom giving him the title, of king. 

1 am his queen and his fovercigu ; and while I live, 
and continue at variance with hinir he caii at the belt 
be but an ufurper. From him I derive no InAre ; and 
without me he could only have been Lord Darnlty or 
the Earl of Lenox ; for I railed his Father fiom being 
my fubjed: to be my huA)and. I aflc from him nothing 
that is his ; what I claim is my own ; and if he peril As 
in his coiirfe of impiety and iiigriititude, 1 will bcAow' 
upon him my ni:dcdi£lion, and deprive him not only 
of all right to Scotland, but of all the dignity and 
grandeur to which he may fiiccced through me. My 
enemies Audi not enjoy the advantages they vxjic^.l from 
him. For to the king of Spain Lwill convey, in the 
ampleA form, my claims, titles, and great ndti.’' 

Elizabeth having thus found means to fow difTeii- 
fionB between the queen of Scots and her fon, did not 
fail to make the bell life Aic could of the quarrel for 
her own advantage. The pope, the duke of Guile, Alli.i! cl of 
and the king of Spain, had concluded an alliance, call- du I'npiCh 
ed the ito/y for the extirpation of the ProtcAant 

religion all over Europe. Elizabeth was thrown 
the grealcA conAcrnation on this account i and the 
idea of a counter aflbeiatipn among the ProteAant 
princes of Europe immediately fuggefled itfetf. Sir 
Edward Wotlon wasdeputed to Scotland; and fo com- 
pletely gained upon the imbecility of James, that lie 
concluded a Arm alliance with Elizabeth, witliout mak- ^ 
ihg any Aipularioji in favour of his mother. Nay, fo Mimi. IukI 
far was he the dupe of this ambaAador and hie miArefti;, fli'dimful 
that he allowed Inmfelf to be pt*rfuaded to take into 
his favour Mr Arcliibald Douglas, one of the rmi.dcr- 
ers of Lord Darnley ; and, as if all this had not been 
fufficient, he appointed this albiAin to be his ambaffa- 
dorfor England. 

. Mary, thus abandoned by all the world, in the ’hands 
of her nioA inveterate and cniel enemy, fella victim to 
her refentment and treachery in the year 15 R7. A Amniutof 

plot of affaflination had been formed in the Ipniig of In'hnur, 
the year 15^6. agiiinA the Eu^liAi quctn ; paiily with 
a view to refeue the ScottHh prince fs 5 but 
a motive to ferve the rnttfreihs i>f tlie Ronp>rin ‘Catholic * 
religion. This confpiracy, which origiir.tid with Ro- 
man Caibolrc wd *perfons oi kittle note, was 

foon imparted t* Mr Buhington, a^perfon of great for-' 
lottc* of many accompiithmentSy and Who -had before, 
that time difeuvered to be a'aesAona friend of 

QnecD • That Ate had corrcifpiiiidtstf wkb Bap- 

bingion ilieirc is uu doubt j but it was' fteibe years 
previous to .the "farmirtkm hf rhe' plot; A dcwlg iu 
lence had tnkxn place between and Morga^i* 

OliC 
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Scotland, one of the Eni^liihjugitiv^cs in FiancCy aiul a warm 
friend of Mary's, in the month of May 15^6, wrote a 
Icttci" to Ircr, repeatedly and in the mo ft prefling man- 
ner recommending a revival of that eorrcfpondeiice. 
In courequeitetrof which, in her arrlw« r to Morgan, 
dated the 2r7th day of Jiily* ihc mformed him, that (he 
bad/made all apologic^i in her power to B ihington, for 
not having written to him for i'o long a fpacc ; that he 
bad gciicrouily oii'orcd hiriifclf and all his fortune in her 
caufe $ and clut, agreeably to Morgan’s advice, the 
would do her bell to retain. him in her interclls ; but 
flit' throws out no hint of her knowledge of the intend- 
ed aflufliiiatiun. On the very fame day flic wrote like- 
wife to Paget, another of her molt conhdeniinl friends ; 
but not a word in it with refpedl to liabington’s fc heme 
of cutting off the Kngliflt queen. To Morgan and to 
Paget flie certainly would have comniun calcd her mind, 
more readily and more particularly than to Babington, 
and have confulied them about the plot, had ihe been 
accxflory to it. fndccd it feems to have been part of 
the policy oF M-iry's friends to keep her a lirangcr to 
all dandeftine and ha/.ardous undertakings in her fa- 
vour- To be convinced of this, wx have only to re- 
coiled, that Morgan, in a letter of the fourth of July, 
exprefsly, and in the iboiigcll terms, recommeuded to 
liave no intelligence at all with Ballard *, wlio was 
• 5 ^ 7 - oin; tilt- original contrivers of the plot, and who was 

the very perfon who communicated it to Babington. 
The queen, in confeqnencc of this, mut the dooragniuil 
all corrcfpond«;ncc, if it fliould be offered, with that 
1 531 perfon J. At the lame time, Morgan aligned no par- 

ticular reafons for that advice ; To cautious was he 
about giving the queen any information upon the liib- 
jed : What he laid was generally and ftudioufly ob- 
feure : ** Ballard (laid he, only) is intent on tome mat- 
ters of confequence, the iffne of which is uncertain," 
He even went farther, and charged Ballaid himfclf to 
ahlliiiu in anywife from.opening his views to the queen 
of iScota* 

The confpiracy which goes under the name of Ba^ 
I'mjfton was completely dettded by the court in the 
mouth of June : The names, proceediiigN, and refi- 
denccs, of ihofc engaged in it were then known : The 
blow might be foon llruck : The life of Elizabeth was 
in imminent hazard. The confpivators, however, were 
not apprehended ; they were permitted to enjoy com- 
plete liberty ; treated as if there were not the Itafl fii- 
Jpicion .agair^l them ; and in this free and quiet Jlatc, 
were they fuftVitd to continue till the beginning of 
Augufl, fora period it Ihonld feem of near two months, 
AVoat could be the realuns for inch a condud I From 
what caufes did the council of England rufpend the 


juft vengeance, af the laws, and leave their queen’s life ScothnJ, 
dill in jeopardy ? Was it on piirpofc tp iproeurc more 
confuirators, and involve others in the crime ? 

Mary queen of Scots continued, (till detached From 
Babington and his alfociates. Their deftru6liou was a 
fmall matter compared with her’s. Could flu* be de- 
coyed into the plot, things vroiild put on a very new 
face : Babiiigton's confpiracy, which in reality occa* 
honed little dread, as it was early found out, and well 
guarded agaiaft, would prove one of the moil grateful 
incidents in Queen Elizabethh« r^Lign. Elizabtih’s mi- 
niilcrs too, knew how much they had rendered ibem- 
fclves jullly obnoxious to the ScotLifh princtf* : Should 
die come to tnoiunt the throne of England, their down- 
fall wab inevitable ; from which, it ftvpuld feem, is to hi* 
explained, why they were even more zealous than their 
millrefs to accomphih her ruin. 

Of thefc, Sir Fi diicis Wailiugham fccrctary of ftatCiAitan i 
appears to have taken upon himfclf the chict manage- f’*' */ 

ment ill concerting a plan of operations againll tlic®*^ 
queen of Scots j and as a model, he feems to liavc bad J’’ - 
in his eye that which \Yn3 piuTucd upon a former occa- 
fion by the carl of Murray, liis fplcs having curly 
gut into the confidence of the lower fort of the coiifpi- 
rators, he now employed the very agency of the latter 
for his puiqiofcs. Learning iliat a packet from France 
was inttuded to be conveyed by them to C^eeii Mary, 
and by the hands of one Gilbert Gilford a pneft, whom 
he had fccretly gained over from tlieir aflbciation, he 
wrote a letter to Sir Amias Paulet, who had now the 
cullody of the Scottidi queen, requefting that one of 
his domeilics might be permitted to take a bribe for 
conveying that packet to the captive princefs. This 
was on purpofe to communicate to her a letter forged 
in the name of Babington, in which that confpiraiov 
was made to impart to the Scotlilli queen his fcheme 
of airs ninat ion, and to claim rewards to the perpetra- 
tors of the deed. Paulet, however, to his honour, re- 
filled to comply with the, reqiull of Waliingham ; 
upon which Gifford corrupted a brewer in the neigh- 
bonrhoucl, who put his letters to Maiy in a liole in the 
calUe wall. By the fame conveyance it was thought 
that Mary would anUver the letters; but it appears that 
flic never faw them, and that of courfe no return was 
made (y). It was then contrived that anfwL-rs, in the 
name of the queen of Scots, to Gifford, fluiulJ be found 
ill the hole oi the wall. Walfinghaiu, to whom thefe 
letUrs were carried, proceeded formally 10 decipher 
them by the help of one Thomas Eh dips, a perfon 
fl\illed in ibefc mailers; aud after cxafl copies wcu; 
taken uf them, it is faid that they were all .irtfull)- 
fealed and fent off to the perfons to whom they vurc 
M 2 direoied. 


;(y ) ,Dr,JU»U?rtloi> oC Diihrtmy, who,: in his Hdlory of Mary Qncfi* of Scots, has thrown much light upon 
tUoft dark tranljuilions of Elizabeth's iidtariouR uutiillei-s, thinks it not improbable that an anfwer to Babing* 
ton’s letitcr was written by the Scottiili qiKcrf’s feert^aries. Although- th^y could not communicate that letter 
to lierfclf, on accoupt.uf ht^r known abhorrence of alfafli nation, they perhaps wrote a defpatch in'rher name, ap. 
pnivhig pf h.;i tempted by tl^ profpeft of efoaping from imprifoument, and of their ruillrefs bein^ fcatetl on the 
th*:one of I\in|}lmid. This' dclpatch being convtrycd through the fame chink of the w'all, was carried by Gifford 
to WallHVgliami iqiened f deciphered^ and copied by him Land then fem to Babington. CaflMlcii informs iis, 
that WaHinghain artMly forged a pollfcript n tlw fame cipher to this dcTpatcli v, in which Queen Mary 
made to reqiieff; (if; Babington to inform her purticuUdy of the names qf his accomplices, and of ollicrs who 
avere- fiitnde to the ^ 
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dire£ted. It appcain^ hoireircrt that only the Ivttera di- the ttatutc of Edward III* ; by wbifcli It was eiia£|c<l 

rnndted to Babingtoa were ^nt to bimj and the anCwera to be treafon to imagme ihe deAradioi] of 

whkh he made to the ' qaern!* fuppo&d letters yvenc rei^ to make war againft his kingdomt or to adhere 

farried diredlly to Walfogham. A foandation for to kis eocmicai £I«a^Ui« howevert and her m^niftera 

erioiinating Mary being thtis iaidf the confpirators were had provided a lonre plaiihble foundation for tier ^rul. 

quickly d.'wveaed, aa being already knowxHiaiul fuffer- This vraa a parlimefitary ftatotc approving the ad of 

ed the death of troitura*. T^a nuhappy piincefs, eager- affociationt As it had been pafitd while Mary waatn 

ly watched by Paulet, and unacquainted with the late England's it was argued, that die was bound by it in a 

occiirrencess received a vibe frbm Sir Thomaa Gorges, local allcgiaoce to EUaabeilh The next point of de- 

This envoys as intruded by Elizabeth, furprlfcd her bate was the dcTignation under wkiqh it was aiQ(L ad- 

when 4 he had mounted lier lu)rfe to take the pleafure vifable to arraign h«r» To etnpluy a. foreign name and 

of the chafe. His I'alutation waa abrupt and uucere» title as direfily deferiptive of hen, nras not judged to be 

ftiOniotis ; and after informing her of the difeovery and confident with the law of England. Ic was therefore 

circinnilances of the confpiracy of Babington, he rude- refolvcd to dcfigii her Mary, daughter and heir of 

ly charged her wit^ a concern in it. Her aftonifhineiit Jamea V. king of Scotland, and conimoidy called Qu ecu 

was great, and flie dcfircd to return to l^r chamber : of Scota,^ and Dowager of f nance.’* 8iS 

hut thi^ favour was refufed to her; and after being car- This rcfulution being once iakeUr Elizabeth next ap- C:c3nimir- 

ried froiti one houfe to another, in an anxious and per- pointed abewe 40 peers or privyrcounfellora, and fwt "f* 

plowing uncertainty, (he was committed to Fotheringny judges, bedowing upon them in a body, or upon tlie 

cafile in Norcbamptondiire. Naw and Curjl, her two greater part of them, abfolulte power and authority 

fecretaries, the former a Frenchman, the latter a native inquire into the matters comps (led and imagined againft 

of Scotland, were taken into cullody. Paulei break- her by the Scoitifh princtfs, and. to pafa I'cntcnce ac«- 

ing open the doors of her private clofet, pofleiTcd him- cording to the fpirit and tenor of the vlA which had 

fclf of her money, which amounted not to more than been paffed. Of Uiefe commillioncra a great majority 

yooo crowns. Her cabinets were carefully fealed up proceeded to the cafHe of Fqtheringay t and the day 

and being fent to l^ondon, W'ere examined iu the pre- after their arrival, they deputed to Mary, Sir Walter 

fence of Elizabeth. They contained many defpatches Mfldmay, Sir Ainias Paiilct, and Edward Barker a 

from perfons beyond the Tea, copies of letters which public notary, to deliver to her a letter from Elr/.abcih. 

had been dilated by her, and about 60 tables of ci- In this letter the ^AighOi quccii gratiiicd her unhappy 

phers and charaders. There were alfo difeovered in paffions, and after reproaching Mary with her, crimes, 

them many defpatches to her from Englidt noblemen, intbrmed her that comm dlioncFS-^wcre appointed to take 

which were full of admiration and refpcCl. Thcfc £- cognizance of tliem. The Scottiih priiiccfs, though 

Ivzflbeth concealed ; but their auilvors fidpc^ing that afionKbed with the projeiSi of being brought to a pub- 

they were known, fought to purchafe her forgivenefs lie trial, was able to preferve her dignity, and acldreOt'd 819 

by the moll abjedlc protdUtions of an attachment to them with a compofed manner and air. It is a mat- SheiibjtL^lt 

her pciToii, and by the cxcrcifc of the moft inveterate ter (faid flie) altogether uncommon and (Irange, that^? i'‘- 

enmity to the qviccn of !ycots. Naw and Curl dcclar- Elizabctli (huuld command me to fubmit to a trial, 

ed, that the copies cf her letters were in their hand- if I w'crc her fubitdl. 1 am an independent fovercign; 

writing. 'IMiey had hten dictated by her in the French and will not tamilh by awi)^ meannefs my high birtii, the 

language to Naw, trauflared into Eiiglifli by Curl, and princes my predeceflops, and my^fon. Mi5foT:unLS rind 

then pill into cipher. They contained not, however, niifcry have not yetfo involved me in deJc£iion, an that 

any matters with which llie could be reproached or cri- lam tofaint and link under this new calamityand infult. 

jninaied. It was upon the foundation of the letters I defirc that you will remember what 1 formerly pro- 

which Gifford had communicated to WAlfingham that tcflcd to Bromley, wlu) is now. lord-clianccllor., and to 

her guilt was to he inferred ; and with copies of ihe£e, the lord La War.. To fptnk to me of commiflioncrc, . 

and with an atteded acoi>unt of the confpiracy of Ba- is a vain mockery of my rank. Kings alone can be my 

bington and his affociates, Sir Edward WoUon was peers. The laws of England are unknown to me : and i 

now defpalched mtoFrance to accufeher to Henry III. 1 have no couufellors to wbofc wifdom I can apply for 


and to explain to him the dangers 10 which FJizabech 
was expofedfrolii the inachinatiuns and pi adtifes of.the 
Englilh exiles. 

yi.hhiTa- privyicounfcllors of Elianbcth deliberated upon 

ijr; 9 » the Hie moll proper method proceeding againft Mary, 
iiit-rhr ol To fome it appeared, that- as ftie was only accefl'arj^ta 
proc«v cling dtfigner of it, the moft eligible 

aganjk ^ exereffed again 11 her wZs a olofcr and more 

rigorous confintfueat: ; and they endeavoured to fortify 
this opinion,, by obfervingr, that file was fickly, and 
rculd not lira longii By others who Were hamited by 
the terrors of Popery, it was urgidy that (be ought to 
t>e put infhmtiy to death lily the for ifialkies oflfaw law. 
Tbe earl of Lcicefler recom«\ended it as prudent 
to defjpatch her fecrctly liy poifoO. But tbis counfel 
was fejeded as mean, difgraceftd, and violent The 
Ikwyett were of opinioni that (he uight be tried upon 


inlhiidion. My papers and commentaries have been 
taken from me ; and no perfon can have the perjlous 
courage to appear as my advocate. I have indeed re- 
commended inyfclf and my qonditUm to.fprcign princes; . 
but I am clear of the guilt of having coufpired the do-* 
llru6lion of Elizabeth, or of having incited any perfon 
what foe ver to deftroy her. , It is only by my own woida . 
and writings that an imputation of this kind can be • 
fuppoated ; and I.anv coofeious the poOibilicy 

&f a doubt, tkai; ihefe evidences capoot.be employe^' 
Bgainft me»" The day afctir rtie .h^ iu this ipanoer rc- 
fufed to alluw the jurifdi^tian of the cpmmifliapefs,. 
Paulet and Barker retunmd to Jicr^ ai^ informed hSr. 
that they had put her fpeech into wtiting, and, dcHrcd : 
to know if f^e would abide by it.* t>he. heard it.re^ 
diflindtly, acknowledged it to, rightly .tajtcn^ 
avowed her readinefs to ptrfid in the fci^tinients fhe had 

deliveiel. 
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de£-v0ii(d* Rut Ac '9iddedt tbpfc W09 a cifoufnftance^iD T’baaocijfiition- preferred tony prcj^jdlcc is lamorft 3’c«dw»di 

which flic had o^ted <o <fp(niikv ' « Ywir tjweofl (faid deteft^able caluiiiay« I was not engagra with £abing<' •*— 

fluf) affedls in her letter ta ohferve, that T am fufcjeft tan in iiie^ohfpiracy ; and 1 am altogether innoceiU of 

to tlic lawa of England, becatife 1 ba^ lived under their bavi^ pdorted the death bf Elrxabcth. The copiea q/ 

pmte6lion» This fCntinwilt and mode of chinking are fiabington’a lettera which have been produced, may in* 

very fnrprifing to me. I came into England to crave deed be taken from originals which are genuine ; but5/var(^ 

her afliftabce and aid; and, ever fiOceb 1 have been con- it is impofiihlG to prove that I ever received them. Nor 

fined to a prilon. Tlie miferies of oapiivity cannot be did he receive fnrni me die defpatchei addrefled ta him . 

called a protection, and the treatment I have fufTcred is in my name. Hitt confedioo, and thofe of his afluciates, 

a viohition 6f all law.^' which have been urged to eftablifli the authority of my 

Tills alilicled but undaunted princefs, after having letters to him, are iinperfcdl and vain. » If thefe confpi- 

thus foorned the compettnicy and repelled the predicts rators could have teflitied any ctrcumftances to iny hurt, 

of the coinmilTioiicrd, was induced at laft, by arguments they would not fo foon have been deprived of their Jives, 

under the itifidious inaflrof candour and A iendihip, to Tortures, or the fear of the rack, extorted improper 

depart from the proper and digni^ed ground which confeflioiis from them ; and then they were ixecutcd. 

flic had taken, and confent to tKat mode of the trial Thetr mouths were opened to utter falfe ciiminations ; 

which had been propofed. It w-as reprefented to her and were immediately Aut for ever, thaCthe truth might 

by Hatton the vice^chamberjain, chat by reje6lrng a be buried in their graves. It was no difficult matter 

tiidl, (he injurCtl her own reputation and intereds, and to obtain ciplu.TS which 1 had employed ; and my ad- 
deprived herftdf of the only opportunity of felting her vcrl’aries are known to be fuperior to fcruplcs. I ant 

irnocence in a clear light, to the prefent and to fu* informed, that Sir Francis Wuiringharn has been earned 

Cure times. Impofed upon by this artifice, (he con- to recommend hirnfclf to hia fovereign by pmetiers both 

fented to make her appearance before the judges ; at againfl my life and that of my fnn; and the fabrication- 

the fame time, however, flie dill protefted againd the of papers, by which to eflecluate my ruin, is a bufmelti 


jurirdidion of the court, and the validity of nil their 
Sao proceedings, 

f After various formalities, tivc lord chancellor opened 

pr. i-i -cjI followed by Serjeasic Gawdry, w'ho 

agaiiift her. proceeded to explain the above Uutate, and endeavour- 
ed to domondrate that ihe had offended a gaind it. He 


then entered into a dv*tad of Babington’a confpiracy; 
and cuncluded^with affirming, ^'’That Mary knew it, 


had approved* it, had proinifed her affiflaiice, and had 
poiriteii out the meatis to effed it." Proofs of thi^ 
charge were exhibit ed again ft her, and difplayed with 
grccit art. The lettera were read which Sir Francis 
Widfingham had forged, in concert with Giil'ord, &c. 
and her Iccretaries Naw ami Curl. The three i’pic« had 


Sfuart's 

Iltjtory, 


Btforded all the necelfury inteUigencc about the coui'pi- 
racy, upon which to frame a correfpoodcnce between 
Mary and Babi’igtoii, and ujm)!! which defpatclics might 
be fabricated in her name to her foreign friends; and the 
ciphers'WTie furn'fltcd'by her two fccrctaries, BiU^br- 
fulesthcfe t^retended Iciiers, another fpecies of evidence 


was held out againft her. Babington, proud of the do- 
f patch feat to him in her name by VValfnigliam and Gif- 
ford, returned' an anfw^^r to it ; ,and a reply from her 


by the fame agency was tranfnitted to him. Deluded, 
and in toils, he comtnuniented ilvil'e marks of her altcn- 


iiot unworthy o^is ambition. An evidence, the moft: 
clear and inconteftablc, is necefTary to overthrow my 
incegriiy ; but proofs, the mod' feeble and fufpicioua, 
are held out againft me. Let one letter be CKliibited, 
written ill my iiand, or that bears my fuperfeription, and' 
I will inllantly acknowledge that the charge agaiiill me 
ia fufficiently fupported.' The dcclariiion of my feen!^ 
taries is the effe^i of rewards or of terror. They arc^ 
ftrangerb ; and to overcome their virtue was an eafy a- 
chievcnicnt to a queen whofe power is abfoliitc, whole 
riches are inTmenfc, and whofe mini fters are profound uad 
daring in intrigues and tre.’ichei y. I have often had oc- 
callon to fiifpcdt the iiuegi ity of Naw, and Cinl, whufe 
•apacity is incne limited, was always moft ohl'eqiiious 
to him. They may have written many letters in my 
name withoui. my knowledge or participation ; and it 
is not fit that I Ihoiild btnrthe blame of their irconfi- 
derate lioldiKfa. They may have put many things into 
defpatcheR which arc pnjiidicial to Eli/.abeth; and they 
tnay even have fubferihed ibcir declaration to my pre- 
judice, under the prcpofl'tffion that the guilt which 
w'Ould utterly overwhelm them might be pardoned in 
me. 1 have never didtuted any letter to them which . 
can be made to corrcfppnd with tlieir ttftiniony. And 
what, lei me aik, would become of the grandeur, the 


tion to Savhge and Ballard, the moll cun ftdeiuial of his 
rfoeiutes. His confeffion«nd thcii''. liecamc.thus ofirn- 
pprt'aiice. Nor w'erc her Irtlers and the Loufcirtons of 
ihefe con fpira tors deemed fiiffirieiit vonuliers of her- 
gnih. Her two ftcretarit'B, therefore, who had lately 
forfftken her, were engaged to fnkferibe a declaration, 
that the defpaicheB in bar name were written by them 
"tet her command, and accordtug to her iuftrki^tions. 
-Ttiefir bi^anchea ofiirvidence, put together wirh.lkill, mid 
heightened with all the impofiiig colours of eloquence, 
\rerc prefled opoil Mary. Though flie bad been long 
accnftoitied tothe perfidious inbumnnity (if her (nieinie«, 
amazement wBs inlintte. blit loft not, hoa^ver, her 
Courage ; and her dcleiiccwas alike cxprciG«;c of her 
^cLKrtion aorktfiilgnteuiniuy* % 


virtue, and the fafety of princes,- if they depended upon 
tile wirings and dcclaratioTis of fecretarits ? Nor let it 
be forgotten, that by aiding in hoftility to the duty nnd 
allegiance which they folemnly fwore to oblerve to me, . 
they have utterly, incapacitated ibcmfelvcs from ob- 
taining any credit. The violation of their oath of fi- - 
dcliiy is an open perjury ; and of fuch mrn the protef- 
tations arc nothing. But, if they are yet in life, let 
them be brought before me. The matters they declare 
are fo importaut as to require that thcy.ffiiiifild be tx- 
amined in my prefence. It argues nut the fairoefs of 
the proceedings againft me, that this formality is nc- 
gledied. I am alfo without the affiftaiice of kn advocate; 
atid, that I might be deiicncclefsandwtak iiithe great- 
eft degree,.! have bcea robbed dC my, papers and com-. 

r niciitaiios^ . 
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menUries. As to the copies of the cltfpatclics which was willing to Jifeompoft her, charged hcv w^h.aGxcd Scc^thmd. 

'’ arc fold to have been writtcti by my dire^ion to Men- r^foluiion of conveyitig her cWmsaud titles to Ecglaiul ^ 
doza^ the lord Paget» Cbarleii the archbilhop of to the kinj^ of Spain. But thought .in. a difcpnicnted 

Glafgow, and Sir Francis Itrglefteld, they are moft un- hdmour wiih her fon» (he had threatened to difinherit 
prf>titBble forgeries* For they tend only to (how that Kim> and had even CQrrefponded on the fubje^t wUh her 
1 was employed in encouraging my friends to invade fekfl fnendsi it appears that this pr<de£t is to be opn- 
England. Nbw, if I ftiould allow that thefe defpatches fidered as only ^ tranHent efTcA of reu^tment.siod paf- 
wei-e geuuine, it could not be rnferred from them that fion, .She indeed acknowledged, that the Spaniard pro] 

I had confpired the death of Elizabeth. 1 will even fefled to have pretcnlioos to the kingdom of England, 
confers:, that { have yielded to the llrong impulfes nf and chat a book in juflitication of them had been eom- 
natiire ; and that, like a human creature, encoinpafled municated to her. She declared, however^ that .Dtc had 
with dangers and infultcd with wrongs, I have exerted incurred the dii'plcafureof many by. difapproving of this 
rnyfclf to recover my greatnefs and my liberty. The book ; and that no conveyance of her titles to tlie Spa- 
efforts 1 have made can excite no blulhes in me ; for niard had been ^ ver executed. 

the voice of mankind muif applaud them. Religion, in The trial continued during the fpace of two days ; 
her fterneft moments of feverity, cannot look to them but the commiflioners avoided to deliver their opinioiis- 
with repronch ; and to conlldcr them as crimes, is to My lord Burleigh, in whole management Elizabeth 
ik'fpife the randtimnnions reverence of humanity, and to chieHy conlidid, and whom the Scuttdh queen difeom- 
give wMy to the fufpicioiis wretchednefs of defpdtifm. pofed in no common degree by her ability and vigour, 

[ have fought by every art of conceffion and friendOiip being eager to conclude the bufinefs, dcniandecl to 

to enj^age my lifter to put a period to my fufferings. know if ilic had any thing to add to what flic had 

Invited by her fmilcs, I ventured into her kingdom, in urged in her defence. She informtd him, that llKsh. 
the pride and gaiety of my youth ; and, under her an- would be infinitely ph*'fi,dand gratified, if it flmuld be m 
gcr and the miferics of captivity, I have grown into permuted to her to be heard in her juilification before 1’^' 
age. During a calamitous confinement of 20 years, a full meeting of tbc parliament, or before the queen 
my youth, my health, my happiiirfs, arc for ever gone, and her pri y-coiincil. This iimm.ition was uiiexpcdl - pulc » 

To her tendernefs and generofily 1 have been indLbted cfd ; and llu: rtqurlf implied in it was rejcdU*d. The ^ 

as little as to her jitflicc ; and, oppre/Ted and agonizing c<uirt, in confcqutncc }? ]ii..viovis iiillrud-ionti from I'Ji- 
wiih unremited afiliftions and hardfhips, 1 fcrupled i.ot zabeth, adjourned to a farthi." day, and appointed that 
to befeech the princes my allies to em[iIoy their armies the place of its convention ftiouid bt' tiie f^ar chamber at 
to relieve me. Nor will ( deny, that J have endeavour- Wellminfici. It aecordingly alfen bird ibere; and Naw 
ed to promote tbe advantage and intcnll of the pt rfc- and Curl, who had not been produced at Folberingay 
ciitul Catholics of Englaiul, My entreaties in their be- calUc, were now called before the uorrmiffioiUTS. An 
half have been even olfered with earneftnefs to Queen oath to declare the truth w'as put to them ; and they 
Elizabeth KeiTclf, But the attainment of my kinj^om, definitely ain/med and proufled that the declaration 
the recovicry of my liberty, and the advancement of they had fubferibed was in every refpeft jull and faith- 
ihat religion which I love, could not induce me to Ham fill. Nothing hiither remained but to pronounce fen- 
inyfclf with the crimes that arc objected to me. I would teiicc againft Mary, The comiuiffloners unanimoufiy 
difdain to pnrehafe a crown by the iiHalTinalion of the concurred in delivering it as their verdict »r judgment, giMii a- 
meaiu ll of the human race. Toaccufe me of feheming that flit* “ was a party' to the confpiraey of Ikhington ;i(jiiiil her. 
tiie death of the queen my fifter, is to brand me w'itli and that Ihe had co mpa (Ted iitld imagined matters with- 
the infamy which I ablit>r moH. It is my' nature to eni- in the realm of England tending to the hurt, death, and 
ploy tbe devotions of Eflhcr, and not tlii,* fworJ oF Ju- deilruflion, of the royal perfon pf Eli/abcth, in oppofi- 
diLh. Elizabeth hcrlelf will attett, tha^t 1 have often tion to the ftatiitc framed for her proledion.'* Upon 
admonifiied her not to draw upon her head the refent- llu* fame day in which ihia extraordinary fentence vvair 
inert of my fnends by tbe ciiunnity of her criicliifvS given, the eomminioncrs and the judges of England if- 
to me. My innocence cannot linctrely be doubted ; fiicd a declaration, which impoiud, that it was not to 


and it is known to tbc Almighty God, that I could 
not poflibly think to forego his mercy, and to ruin my 
foul, in order to compafs a tranfgrellion fo horrible as 
that of her murder. Bui amidft the inclement and un- 
principled pretences which my adverfancs are pleafed to 
invent to overwhelm me with calamities and anguifh, I 
can trace and diUovtr willi eafe the real caufea of their 
liohilicy and firovocation. My crimes are, my birth, 
lilt' injiiriea I have been conipelled to endure, and my 
religion. I :im, proud of the firft ; I can forgive the 
fcctjiKl ; and the third is a fourcc to me of fuch comfort 
and hope, that for its glwry 1 will be contented that my 
blood ihall How upon the fcaffolJ.’* 

To the dr fence of Mary, no returns were made bc- 
fide ftout and unfupported affirmations of the* truth of 
the. evidence pmiluced to her prejudice. In the couiTc 
of the trial, however, there occurred fome in<;idepts 
y hich deferve to be related. My'loid Buvlcigli, who 


derogate in any degree from the lilies and honour of 
the king of Scots. 

Thcfeiitcnce ngainft Mnry was very foon afterwards'l'I 


ratified by the Englifh padiameiit. King wai 

ilvnck vi’ilh horror at henrh’g of the execution of Ins 
mother ; but that fpir’tlcJV prhice could fliow hia re- 
fentment no farther than by unavailing cmbairus and re- 
monfiraners. France irterpofed m tin Came iiieffc6lnal 
manner ; and on the 6,th of Iiccembcr 158$, Eli/nbe^h 
cauTed the feutenct of. the eonr irtflloner^ -agaiull her to 
be proclaimed. After this (lie was .made, OiCquaitiud 
with her fate, aiid reeeiv:e4,tftc nevvs with the great 
compofuic, and even apparent faiisfaifion. Her,kcep- 
ers now ivfufed.tq treat lipr with any veverene;? or rc^ 
fpert. Tlivy <^t*te*red her i^mrtinenis with tUcir liiCpids 
covered, .^'nd made qo ohcijanct to her. *J|.’hey 19,0k 
dov^ n her ianqpy pFftat*:, ,and dej nyid kcr.pj .all the 
badges of royiJty. jpy theCe iiuaiting moriificationa 

they 
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tlicy fncant td inftvrm her, that fhe h^id funk from the lra£iiiig agitation auJ unecriaiuty. Her mini fiiii'Bi who £c«tiIaijJs 

dignity of a pniiccfs to the alyeA ftatc of a crimiiiaL knew that it is the najure of fear to excludi. pityi were 

She fmjled, uTid-fciid, In df?fpite of your (overt ign indujlrious in inventing terrifying imtlligcncc^ and 

and her fubfervient judge b, f will live and die a queen, circulating it through the kingdom. There wtie ru- 
My royal charafter is indelible ; and I will fiirrender it pours that the Sp^infh fleet had arrived at Milford ha- 
wilh my fpirit to the Alnjighty Oodi from whom I ven ; that a foruiidal)le anuy of iScoitifli combatants 
reccfived it, and to whom my hotiourand my innocence was advancing to the eapjt'd ; that the dukt' «f Gnlfe 
are fully ^jknowri.*' In this melancholy fituatjon Mary Oa i ‘lirembuikcd many troops of vetdiMii ioldicrs in Suf- 
addrefl'ed a itiagnafiimous letter to Elizabelh. in wh<rh, icx ; that Mary had cfcaped out of pjifon, aiul was col- 
without making the lealt folidtation for lier life, flic ledling the Englifli Cat holies ; tivat the t;ioi thLrii coun> 
only rec) tie Aed that her body might he camid t*»rVancc; ties had thrown afidc their allegiance ; and that there 
that fhe might be publicly executed ; iliat l*cr fervants w'as a new phA to kill Eliz^abctli, and to uducc Lon- 
might l>c permitted to d'^pari out of England unmo- don to ulbes. An adUi<|l cunfpiraey was even nialicioLif- 
h-lled, and enjoy thclcgacKB which Aic I njueathed them. ly charged upon Ij^^ubcfpinc the French iclldenL ; 

13ui to this letter no anfwcr \?'as given. and he was forced to withdraw from England in dif- 

lu the mean lime James, who hud nt ither addrefj grace. From the panic icirors whiLh the rainillcrs of 
nor courage to "attempt any thing in bchuli of his mo- Ebzabelh were fo fUidious to excite, they ferupltd not 
ther, announced her htuation to Irs bigot^-d ful)je^^ts, loudly and invariably to infer, that the pvact- and iran- 
and ordered prayers to be faid for her in all the clairch- quillity of the kingdom eould alone -be re-etlubli/hed by 
C3. The forn. of the nelitioii he preferibed waaframeii the fpeedy txceiuion of the SeouiOi qiKcri. 
with delicacy and cautiOii, lint the clergy niiglit hav,. Wiole the nation was thus artfully prepared for ihe^’^'^ 
no obj-eiion to it. He enjoined them to p'ay, “ that dcAiiidion of M.iry, Lli/abeth ordered Secretary Du* * , 'j 
it might pleafe God to cnhgliteii M.iry with the l . ht vidhni to htlng to her the vvarrai-t for her di ulh. Ha- 
of his truth, and to proUCl litr fiotn ilie dai<;rv:r which vlng puufed it with deliberation, (lie obhived tlvat it iKadi. 
was hanging over hci.” Ilia own clia[)!ain>, and Mr was rxundeil in ])ruper leniis, and ga\e it tlie miiliuri- 
J).iv'id Liiulfay miiu.terof l4eiih, obfeived hr* 'ornmand. ty of her I'ubfcrij'Lion. She was in a humour fomcwliat 
Ivit nil the other clergy itfiif'd to proA tute llnir pul- gay, and demanded of him if he was nut lurr\ for what 
pits by preferring a"y pciitioi to llu: Alm’-hiy lv>r a ilie liud ilone. He replied, lluu it was affiiellng to liiin 
Papill. James fiioi hi 0 u il h t hcjr Ipir ii of iiUoleicince to think of the Hate of public iiHuirt; ; but that hi;, 
mid Icditiun, appoh'* td arjwd iy for piayers to be laid grrally preferred her life to that of the Seottilh prin- 
for Mary, and ilhied a finder h.j.indion lo the clergy ctfs. She enjoined him to be fecret, and deflrtd, that 
to obey him ; and that he miglit be free bimfeU' from before he AtoulJ deliver the warrant to the ehancellpr, 
any iuliilij hecointtian'^ed thearclibifliop of Si A: drew'^s he Aioula carry it in Wallingharri. “ 1 tan* much 
1 «^ preach before him, The ccJenallies, diigullcd with (faid llic, in a merry, tone), that the grief of it >vill 
his iniimdion, peiTuaded Mr John Cow’p. r, a proba- kill him.’’ 

lionet in divinity, to uceiipy the pulp'i defi^ned for Thislevity was momentary; and fears and anxieths. 
theurehbilhop. When the king entered the cliurch, he fuccceded it. Though Aie carriclUy dcfircd the death 
tciliiied Ids furpi ife, but told Cow’ pci, that if he wiiuid of Mary, Ihe was yet terriiied to eiicounlur its infamv. 
obey his injundioii, he might proceed to oh'ieiaie. She was folicitous to aecompliih this hale tranfaction 
C'o.vpcr replied, ** that he would *do as the Ipirit of hy foinc ivethod winch would conceal her confent to it. 

G-jrj fbould liicd him.*^’ The king commanded him After intimating to MrDividfon an anxious wiili that'' 
to retire, and the captain ot his guard advanced to com- its blame IhoulJ be removed from her, ihc ‘''oiinfcHtdpr'^^j', J’, 
pi-1 him to obedience. The enraged probationer ex- bun to join with Wahingliarn in addrtfiing a letter tomuidu.d, 
cliiinud, that this violence “ would wltjiefs againft the iSit Amias Paiiltt ami Sir l)ruc Drury, n commending 

king in tb<- gri.at driy of the l^ord and denounced a it to them to manifLil their Iuvl to htr by fheddiiig pri- 

rurfe againflt the fpeitators for not exerting themfelves vatcl) the blood of her advirlary. The urihn fulntla of 

ill hts defence. The archbifliop now afctiiding the pul- this dv^d Uuecfed Davidfon, luul he objected toil. She 
pit, performed wdlh propiiet) the fundllon to which he repeaud lefoluLcly her ii.junclions, and iie dcpaited to 

had iiecn called, and tOi»k the opporl unity to rcconi- execute them, A letter under his name and tliai of 

mend morleralioii andelunt) to th'* audience. In the Waliingham was difp^tched to Mai)’s keejierg, com- 
gfjemoon Cowp'*r was ciud before the privy-couiicil rr.uuicating to iLKin her purpofe. Gorriipted by Li;r 
and was accompanied 'djcre by Mr Walter luilcanqiial pafiioiT?, and loll to the h riiliilitks of vlrlue, FiIi/.iluiU 
and Mr William Wntlo-i, tco ir riiAcrs remarkable fat liad now rcaeliCvJ tlie I ill extremity of hu.imii xvicked- 
tlieir zeaL As a pilnll’.nncnt for his audacious petu- jicfs. Though a f 'V. i\ ign prineefs, and iniruJU j with 
Linee, he* was conimitted to I'uc caAle of Blacknefs ; ihe.cares of a great n itior., ihe blufhtd not to give it in 

and brs' attendants having diflinj.fuirticd themlclvcs by. charge to her mi m deni to enjoin a minder; ;iiid this 

ail itnpndcnt vindication of h*qi, \vere proliibiied fidm murder wa^ connvC'^.d with every clicumllance that 
preichfng during the pkafufc of the king. could. make it moll, frig! if fid and lion id* The \idiiu 

Elizabeth, in the meanwhile, felt the torment and fui whofe blood Ihi tbinlid was a vvornan, a qwecu, a 

disquiet or unhappy anil rniferalile paflions. At tinics ruiiaiou. wUq v/as fpieudid itii beauty, enaivent in abi- 
Ale courted the radnefs of folilude, aiid refufcdto.be lilies,, piagmiuiiiious iiu-.kr inlifortuncft,,at»d (miliiig w^ith v ] m n/’- 
caufidcdoT toTpeak. In othe- h In-r figlis were ii.nocAnce. t\\r Aniia!, I’aula and Sir DriUe.piury, tho’lwi ji li n:- 
fr'^'C|in‘pt,' ahd fiie broke out into loud and wild excla- the flavts of rrjigioiis prejudice*, , fdv elevation 
maritur-^ expi^i Rive of ilu fttite of her mii.d. H.;r fuV- mind runtL^lcd tilt g!\atell dirgrace upon their 

waited'thc dcierminatior. of her \vi!l nndci a dif- Tliej corfueicd ihcmfclws as gndVIy iu- 

fuked 
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^’VeAlBAX.nTtthiid by thepurpoiepropofitd tothtm \ tnd in the re* 
turn they made to Wairimhanii they inured him, that 
•.'diM/'f. queeti might command their Imt and their p^cip^- 

ty, hut that they would nerer confcnt to part with 
their honour, and to (Urn themfelves and their poflerity 
with the gUik of an aflafliimf Ion. When Davidfoii car- 
ried iheir dcfpatch 10 her, fhe broke out into anger. 
Their fcmpuioua delicacy, flie faid, waa a dainty in- 
fringement of their oath of afTociation ; and fliey were 
nice, precifei and perjured traitors, uho could give great 
promifes in words, and achieve nothing. She told nini, 
that the bufineft' conld be performed without them 1 and 
recommriulcd one Wingfield to his notice, who would 
not ht'fitp*e to ftrike the blow. The akoniflied fecre- 
tai y exclaimed with wonntb againft a mode of p/orerd- 
ing fo dangcioiii and unwarrantable. He prutetted, 
that if fhe fliuuld take upon herfclf the blame of this 
deed, it would pollute her with'the blacked diflionour ^ 
and that, if (lie fiicmld difavow it, flic would overthrow 
for ever the reputation, theeftates, and the children, of 
the perfoiift who fliodld aflill in it. She heard him 
pain, and withdrew from him with precipitation. 
The war The w^arrant, after having been communicated to 
rant piifTeii Walfingham, was carried to the chancellor, who put 
the great great fcal to it. The formality was hardly con- 
eluded, when a meflage from Elizabeth prohibited 
Davidibn from waiting upon the chanctllur till he 
(hould receive farther inftrw£lions. Within an hour af* 
ter, he received a fcoond mclTcige to the fame purpofe. 

haflened to court *, and Elizabeth nfked eagerly, 
if he had feen thi chanccllor. He anfw'crcd in the afljr- 
mative; and flic* exclaimed with bittemefs againft his 
liaftc. He faid, that he had aded exadtiy aa ilie had 
(lireded him. She continued to expref's warmly her 
ilifpK:efurc ; but gave no command to ftop the opera- 
tion of the w^arrant. In a Hate of uneafinefa and appre- 
henfion, he communicated her behaviour to the chancel- 
lor and the privy •couiu-il. Thcfe courtiers, however, 
wbf» were well acquainted with the arts of their miftrefs, 
and who knew how to flatter her, paid no attention to 
Jum. They perceived, or were fccrctly informed, that 
fhc defircd to have a pretence upim which to complain 
of the fecretary, and to deny that he had obeyed her 
inilrudioiiB. They obferved to him, tliat by fiibfcrib- 
ing the warrant, (he had performed whatever the law 
required of her ; and that it was not proper to delay 
the execution any longer. WhilMhey were airxious to 
pleafe Elizabeth, they were confeious of their own 
cruelty to Mary, and did not imagine they could be in 
perfefl; fecuricy while (he lived. They defpatchcd the 
warrant to the carls of Shrewlbury and Kent, with tn- 
ftrudions to them to fulfil its purpofe. 

Myry w When the two carls and their retinue reached jp*o- 
Sfqi-yintcd thcringay caiUe, they found that Mary was fick,*and 
lIc* repofing upon her bed. Thfey uififted notwit hltand- 
ing, to be introduced to her. Being informed by her 
feivantsthat the melTage they brought waa important 
and prefling, fhe prepared to receive thrm. They were 
conduced into her prefence by Sir Amias Paulct and 
SirDiue Drury ; and with little formality they told 
her, that Elizabeth bad confentedto her death, apd that 
was to fuffer the next morniii^ at eight o’clock, 
ben Beale, one of the clerka of^the privy-council, 
who accompanied them, read over the warrant, which 
(be heard with pious compofure and nnfliakcn fortitude. 


They then iAfted to juflify their miftvtb by entering '$cethnil> 
into details concerning the confptracy of Bebingron. 

Site put her band upon the Scriptures, which lay upon 
a tatde near her, and (wore in the moft folemn manner, 
that (he never devifed, confented to, or purfned the 
death of Elisabeth in any fliapc whatfoever. The earl 
of Kent, un wifely zealbus fpr the Prottftant rdrgion, 
cXrepced againfi her oath, as being made upon a Popifli 
Bible. She replied to him mildly, •• It i« for this ve» 
ry reafop, my lord, to be relied upon With the greater 
fecurity ; for I elleem the Popiih verflon of the Scrip- 
ttircs to be the mod authentic.^' Indulging his puri- 
tanical fervour, he declaimed agamil Pcpeiy, coniiiclleil 
her to renoivnee its errors, and rccomnicnded to her at- 
tention Dr Fletcher ^ean of Peterborough. She heard 
him with fcjinc impatience ; and difeovered no anxiety 
to be converted by this ccclrfiaftic, whom he rcprclcnt# 
ed asa mod learned divine. Rding into palDon, he ex- 
claimed, that ** her life would be the death of their rc* 
ligion, and that her death would be its life.'* After 
iiuormiiig him that (he was unalterably fixed in htr re- 
ligious fentimtnts, flic deflred that her confefibi* might 
have the liberty to repair to her. The two carls con- 
curred in obferving, that their confeiences did not al- 
low them to grant this requril. She irveimated to them 
the favours for which (he had applied by her letter to 
Elizabeth, and cxprcffcd a wifli tu know if her filter had 
attended to them. They anfu cred, that thr-fe were 
points upon which they had received no inltructioni. 

She made inquiries cniicerniag her fecretanes Naw and 
Curl ; andafleed, whether it had ever been heard of, in 
the wickedeft times of the moil unprincipled nation, 
that the fevvants of a foVereign pnneefs had been fuh^ 

©med for the piupote of dettroying her. They looked 
to one another, and were filent, Bourgoin her phyfi- 
cian, who with her oiher domelVics was prefent at this 
interview, feeing the two earls ready to depart, be- 
fouglu them with an emphatic tarneftntfs to refleft up- 
on the fliort and inadequate portion of time that they 
had allotted to his nuilrefs to prepare herfelf for death. 

He infilled, that a refped fur her high rank, and the 
muitiplicity and imporiaiice of her concerns, required 
at lead a period of i'ome days. They pretended, how- 
ever, not to iiiiderftand the propriety of his petition, 
and refilled it. « 

Upon the departure of the two earls, her domeflicsshe pre- 
gave a full vent to their afliidions ; and w^hile (he cx. p.(re& for 
peritneed a melancholy plealufe in their tears« lumen- 
taiions, and kindnefs, (he endeavoured to confole them. 

Their grief, file faid, w'as altogether unavailing, and 
could nciilier belter her cuiiditiou nor their own. Her 
caufe had every thing about it that was moil honour- 
able i and tha mtferies from which (he was to be re- 
lieved were the moll hopelefs and the mull afflicting. 

Inllead of drjeflion and fadnefs, fhc therefore enjuined 
them to be contented and happy. That (he might 
have the more kifure to fv^tle-her affairs, (he fupped 
early, and, according to hei‘ ufua] cuflom, (be ate little# 

While at table, (be remarked to Bourgoin her phyfician, 
that the force of truth was infurmountublc ; tor tkut 
the e^rl of Kent, notwithftanding the pretence of her 
having confpircd agaiull I^llzabcth, had plainly inform* 
td her, that her orath would be the fecurity of their 
religion. When (upper was over, Ihe ordered all her 
fervants to appear before her, and treated them with ^ 

3 , the . 
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Si;x>|lan<l. the kiudiirfs wliich u^ehavc mentioned In her life. Ha- 
viiig fettled tlicfc attentions, llic entered licr bedchamber 
with her wowcn ; and, according to her uniform prac- 
tice, employed hei ftlf in religic’UB duties, and in read- 

Siuart. ij,g in l^ivcsof the Saints. At her accudomed time 
ihi: went to deep j and after enjoying fome hours of 
found red, (he awaked. She then indulged in pious 
meditation, and partook of the facrament by the means 
of a confecrated ho((, which a melancholy prefenti- 
ment of her calamities had induced her to obtain from 
8^3 Pius. V. 

Accmiiii of At the break of day flic arrayed hcrfclf in rich but 

thecjtecu- Ibecoining appai cl ; and calling together her fervants, 

ordered her will to be rend, and apologized for the 
finalhierB of her legacies from her inability to be more 
gcntroiiB. Following the arraugcmciit flie had picvi- 
oufly made, flic then dealt out to them her goods, ward- 
robe, and jewels. To Bourgoin her pliyfician (he com- 
mitted the care of her will, with a charge that he would 
deliver it to her principal executor the duke of Guife. 
She alfo iiitrullcd him with tokens of her affection fur 
the king of France, the queen-mother, and her relations 
of the houfe of Lorraine. Bidding now an adieu to 
ail wordly coRcerns, (he retired to her oratory, where 
[he was lecn fumetiines kneeling at the altar, and fome- 
tirncB (landing motionUfs with her hands joined, and 
licr eyes directed to the lica veils. In thefe tender and 
agitated moments, (lie was d^'^clling upon the memory 
at her iiiffLrings and her virtues, rcpoling her weakneffes 
ill the bofom of her God, and lifting and folacing her 
fpirit in the coniemplation of his peiTedlions and his 
mercy. While (he w^as thus engaged, Thomas An- 
drew’s, the high (hcrifT of the county, announced to 
her, that the hour fprher execution was arrived. She 
came foith dreffed in a gown of blaek filk ; her petti- 
coat w as bordered with crimfon velvet ; a veil of lawn 
bowed out with wire, and edged wiihboue-lace, w'as faf- 
teued to her caul, and hang down to the ground : an 
Agnus Dti W’as lufpeiidcd from her neck by a poman- 
der chain i her beads were lixed to her girdle ; and (he 
bore in her hand a cruciiix of ivgiy, '■ Amidil the 
ft-rcarns and lamentations of her women (he defeended 
the (lairs ; and in rlie porch (he was received by the 
earls of Kent and Shrewlbury with their attendants.— 
Here, too, .(he met Sir Andie w Melvil the maffer of 
her huufchold, W'hom her keepers had debarred from 
her preicnce during many days. Throwing liimftlf at 
licr feet, and weeping aloud, he deplored hie fad def- 
tiny, and the forrowful tidings he was to cany into 
Scotland. 

After flie had fpoken to Milvil, (he befought the 
two carls that her fervants might, he treated with civi- 
lity, that they might enjoy the prefents (he had bellow- 
ed upon them, and that they might receive a fafe con- 
diift to depart out of the dominions of Elizabeth. 
Thcfc flight favours were readily granted to her. She 
then begged that they might be permitted to attend her 
to the fcaffold, in order that they might be witneffes of 
her behaviour at her death. To ihisrcqueff the earl of 
Kent difeoverej a (Irong rclu£lance. Pie faid that they 
^ould behave with an intemperate paflion ; and that 
they would praAife fupcrftilious formalities, and dip 
their handkerchiefs in her blood. She replied that fhc 
iras fare that none of their ttAioas would be blameabfe j 
VoL. XVII. Part I. 


and that it was but decent that fome of her women Scad^^ml.. 
ftiould be about her. The carl (lill hcTitatiiig, (he was — “v— ^ 
afff£led with the infolcnt and ftiipid indignity of his 
malice, and exclaimed, ** 1 am cuuUu to your miffrefs, 
and defeended from Henry VII. 1 am a dowager of Sf„art. 
France, and the anointed queen of Scotland.” The 
earl of Slircwlhury intc^ pofing, it was agreed that flic 
(liould feledl two of her women who might affill her 
in her lad moments, and a few of her mcn-fervants,. 
who might behold her demeanour and report it. 

She entered the hall where (he was toTuffer, and ad- 
vanced with an air of grace and majefty to ihe fcaf- 
fold, which W'as built at its fartheft extremity. The 
fpedtators weie numeious. Her magnanimous carriage, 
her beauty, of which the lullrc w'as yet dazzling, and 
her matchlefs misfortuuea, affeftcd them- I'hey gave 
way to contending emotions of awe, admiration, and 
pity. She afeended the fcaffold with a firm (lep and a 
ferene afpedt, and turned her eye to the block, the axe, 
and the executioners. 'Phe fpedlators w'erc diffolved in 
tears. A chair was placed for her, in which flic feaicd 
hcrlelf. Silence was commanded ; and Beale read aloud 
the warrant for her death. She heard it aitenrively, 
yet with a manner from wiiich it might be gatlicrcd 
that her thoughts were employed upon a'fubjcft moic 
important. Dr Fletcher dean of Peterborough taking 
his ilatiun oppofitc to her without the rails of the fcaf- 
fold, began a difeonriV iqum her life, pad, prcfeiit, and 
to come. He affcdled to enumerate her trerpaffes again (1 
Elizabeth, and to deferibe the love and tciidcrners which 
that princtfs had lliovvn to her. He counftlled her to 
repent of her crimes ; and while he inveighed again !l 
her attachment to Popery, he threatened her with cver- 
lading lire if flic (hould delay to renounce its errors. 

His behaviour was indecent and coarfe in the grcatcil 
degree ; and while he meant to infiilt her, he infulied 
Hill more the religion which he profeffed, and the fo- 
vercign whom he flattered. Twice Ihe interrputed him 
with great gcntltncfs. But he pertinacioufly continued 
his cxhorialions. Raiflng her voice, (he commanded 
him vi itli a rcfolute tone to withhold his indignities and 
incnaccF, and not to trouble her any more about her 
faith. “ 1 wjs born (idid (lie) in the Roman Catholic 
rdiginii ; I have experienced its comforts during my 
life, in the trying fcafons of ficknefs, calamity, and fur- 
row and 1 am refolved to die in it.” The tw’u curio, 
afluimed of ilie favage obftiiracy of his deporlincnt, ad- 
moniflied him to dcfill from his fpceches, and to con- 
tent hinifeif with praying for her coiivcrflon. He en- 
tered uponii Jong prayer; and Mary falling upon her 
knees, and dilrcgarding him altogether, employed her- 
fclf in devotions from the ufBcc of the Viigiii. 

After having performed all her devotions, her wo- 
men afliffed her to difrobe ; and the executioners offer- 
ing their aid, flic repreffed their forwardnefs by ubferv- 
ving that (he was uot accuAomrd to be attended by 
fuch fervants, nor to be undreffed before fo large an 
affembly. Her upper ‘garments being laid afidc, (lie 
drew upon her arms a pair of filk gloves. Her women 
and men fervants burlfout into loud lamentations. She 
put her finger to her mouth to adinufiifli them to he 
fdcBt, and then bade them a final adieu with a fmile 
that feetned to confnle, but that plirnged them 
deeper wot. She kneeled refolutdy before the block, 

* N and 
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:D»laiidj and faid, ** In tliQC, O I-onl ! do I tnifl, let me never 
be confounded.*' Slic covered ber tycE with a linen 
haiitlkcrclilcf in w.bich theeucharili had been encloftd ; 
<iiul iirt forth her body with great iranqiijllity, 

and fitting her ntek for the fatal llroke, Ihe railed out* 
Into thy hands, O God ! 1 commit my iVirii/' The 
excentiontr, from diiign, from unfkilfuljiefs, or from 
inquiciude, (Iruck ihnc hluws before lie iVparatcd her 
Ik ad from her hotly. Ife lirld it up mangled with 
wuiinds, and ftreiuninp, with blood; and lur hairbidng 
dlfctunpofcd, was diii overed to be aheudy gray with 
afiliCLions and anxieties. The dean ol Peterborough 
erifd out, “ So let the enemies of Elizabeth peridi." 
The carl of Kent alone, in a low voice, anfwcTcd, 
“ An-'ci’.'* All the other Ipedlatoit. vi^erc melted into 
the It iKii icll fympatby and foirow. 

lln wotncii halUned to jiroteCl Iht dead body from 
the curiolity of the fp ' cH.-iors ; and fokiccd ihcmfclvca 
vith the tliuujdits <jf mcuriiing over it iindilhirbcd 
wlicij tliey Ihniijd r liio, and of laying it out in iLsfnnt'- 
lalgarb. Pul the tuo carls proluLiitd them from dlf- 
charging ihele naldn^iioly yet plealiiig offices to their 
departed mldufs, and drove them fioin the hall w'ith 
indignity. Pt'urgoin her phyfRian applied to them 
that he might he permitted to lake out licr heart for 
the purpofe of pieferving it, and of carrying it with 
him to France. J 3 ur iluy refnfed Kis entreaty wirli dii- 
dain aiul anger. Her remains were toi’ched by the 
lude hands of tbc esecutiuiieiT, who eniricd them into 
an adjoining upaiLineiiL ; and wliu, tearing a cloth from 
an old billiard table, covered thjt form, once fo 1 cauti- 
fid. The block, the cufliion, the fcaflold, and the gar- 
nienti, whieb were iVained with her blood, were con- 
fumed With fire. Her body, after being emhabned and 
ccmmiitcd to a leade;) coffin, was buried v»itb royal 
fpicndour and pomp in the cathedral of Peterborough. 
Elizaliei h, u l o had tu iiird her like a ci iniinal u hlie ibc 
lived, fcLined dilp''t\d to acknowledge her for a qncen 
834 w'iieii flic was dcad- 

TiV iiiio; B Qn t!ic death of hlfi mother, \ht full government 
lii iirimh- uevoht d on Jami h her foT. IChyabt th, 

f lizcibeth appf^kcntive of his reientment for her irer.ip.ent of bis 
aivl iinliffi,- niorlier, wrote huu a Itlttr, in Kldeli file diicl^ilTiicd all 
rtnee in kpovilcdgc of the fadt. J.tn«f‘s liacl rcetived imcliigencc 
Qp the murder befuie the nrrival of i his k Iter, was 

fent by one Cary^ TIk ir-cfltiigcr uas ilojipiJ at Ikr- 
wick by an ordci from llic kir^-, lellii.g h:in, tliat, it 
Mary h:ul bteii executed, he fiujidd proceed at Ins pt- 
nl, Janes fint liin.fclf up in D.ilkijlh rnllL, in uidtr 
to iudidgi; hmklf in gi u f ; but the natural levity and 
iiTihccllIiy of hir. n :i.d prcVtiiUd Iiiru Inuo ai.4inir in 
any cLgrtc as heesme him. JiifKad i‘f refulutily adher- 
^;g to hiP fiid dcliriv.inatk-n of uoi iillowing Cary to 
itt foot in Scotland, he in a ftw dayp hiii confsof 
that he fhoiild be admitted in an audience of certain 


rumbers of his private council, wlio took a j.Aurncy 10 
the bmdtr: on purpofe to wait upon him. In this con- 
!ritncr,CMry demanded that the league of aimiy between 
the two k:!igtl(>nis fhould be inviolably obferved. He 
laid tint his itiiflrefs was grieved at the death of Maty, 
which had happened vvichout lier confciit ; and, in Eli- 
l-abeth's iiaiur, (.fl'cred any fat kfaifl ion that James could 


demand. Trie SLr>t8 commiliioners treated Cary's 
4 ^ | | g<ch and propolal with becoming dilJaiii. . Tlicy^ob* 


ferved, that they amrwmted to no more that to know ScotUrt<t. 
whether Jamts wasdilpofed to fell his inother’h blood ; — 
adding, that the Scottifli nubility and people were deter* 
mined to revenge ii, and to inu-rell in their quarrel the 
other pniic'ts of Europe. Upi^n tliis Cary delivered to 
tliem the letter from Elizabeth, together with a decla- 
ration of liii, own court ruing the muidci of the queen ; 
and it does not appear -that he proceeded fartlicr. 

This reception of her ambaffadoi threw Elizabith in- 
to the utmofl conilei'Tiation. She was apprclu iifjve that 
James Wfuild join hie forces to thofc of Spain, and entire- 
ly overwhelm her; and had the refentment or the ipiiit 
of the king been equal to that of the nation, it is pro- 
bable that the haugtilvEnglilh piinctTs would have bini 
made fcvertly to repent her p.niidy and ciutliy. It 
diilli not, however, appear, that Jamts had any ferioui, 
intciitiuu of calling Elizabeth tu an account for the 
iniirdcr of lus mother^ for which, peihups, bis natural 
imbecility may be urged as nn excufe, though it is more 
probable that bis own iiecefTity for moiny had fwallowed 
up tvery other coiifiderarion. l^y the leugiie lurmerly 
conchidLd with England, it had been agreed ihnl Eli/.u- 
both flioulti pay an annual penfioii to* the king of Sciil- 
land. James had neither economy it> make lus own re- 
venue aid V*. or his pni^pof-.s, nor addiels tu get it inert nf- 
cd. lie uiis therefore always in want ; and as Eliza- 
bctli had plenty to Iparc, Ikt iiitniiHhij) became a va- 
liriblc aLquifiLion. 'I'o tlii: cunfidcnition, joiiitd to hi.) 
view of alcciiding the E-iglilh tlironr, mull cliiefly he 
afcnbcd the liulc rcleiilinciit fhowri by him to thi airo- 

CKuis coiidu^d i>l Ellzabeilu . ' 

Elizabeth wwb not wanting In the art.) of diiTimuha- Scrrciury 
tion and treachevy now more than tormcrly. She pro- Iim 
fccutcil and fuud Secretary Davidfon and Eord 
Icigh fur the a6ti\c part they had takfu in 
diath, I'lu’ir puiidhincnt was indeed much Iti’s than' 
they deferved, but they ctrtiiiuly did not inent Inch trea- 
uicnt at her hands. Walliiigliaui, tliou jji equally guil- 
ty, yet ebaped by pretcndiiq* indifpolitiuM, orpcrliaps 
ftcaped bccaiile the queen had now occ.iIkui fur his Icr- 
vices. J>y her coin maud he drew up Jong Liter ad- 
drefjtd loLoid Tliirlllon, King Jnmt prime inuiiller ; 
in which he diowcd the necLifity ol pulling Mary to 
death, and the folly of attempting to revengt it. He- 
bualtcd of the fuptrioi force of England to that of Scot- 
land ; fliovvcd James that he would for ever i niri lua 
prciciifionb to the Eriglifli crown, by involving the two 
nations in a war; that he ouglit not to trull tu fo iign 
aUianccB ; that tlic Roman Calholic party '.vvre fu di- 
vided among Lhemfebes, that Ik- could rccrive liitlr cr« 
no aiTiltaiicc from them, even luppufing him fo ill advlud 
as lt> change his own religion for P(;peiy,ainl iluit lliey 
wunlil riot trull hit. fii'ceiity. Lnfily, He attempted to- 
fliow, lliat James had already dilchiu-gcd all the duly' 
towards his luuthcr and his ovi'ii rcjnitntion that could' 
bt cxpc-^led from an adV.cIionaie fon and a w ife king ; 
that Ids interceding for her with a concern fo beconiingi 
naturt, had endeared him tu the kingdom of England ; 
but that it would be madnefs to pufli IiIb refeiitmcut 
farther. 

This letter had all the cfFcft that could be dcfiredT 
J.jmes gave an audience to the Englifh ambaffador ; and 
being alTiired tli&t hits blood was not tu'wted by the exe- 
cution of bis JdioUicr fur Ir^iafoD agajjiil Eliz^eth, htiv 

that . 
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that he was ftill capable of fiicccccling to the crown of 
England, he conl'entcd to make up mat’ers, and 
drefs the rnurdercr of iiis mother by the title of living 
and aif-L^lionate fidrr. 

The reign of James, till bis acecnion to the croirn of 
England by Elizabeth's death in 1603, aftord . little 
maTter of moment. His fcaiuhlous coriceffions to Eli- 
7 , .Aoetli, and his coiiftant applications to her for rnifiey, 
bill d up the meafiire of Scottifti meannefs, Evi r Iinec 
the cxpiiUion of Mary, the country had in f.*rt been rt- 
duv-ed to the condition of an Ernrl’di pmvinL-e. The 
furi-'rcign had been tried by the ip^cen ol Eiigl'ind, and 
cxi'cvitcd for trenfon ; a criint*, in the very nature of the 
thhig itTipofiihle, had not LScoiland bien in fiihjf.'iit.(»n to 
En.^larul ; and to complete all, the cc.nttmplible Uic- 
c;fl )r of Miry thought liirnlelf well off thac h'* 
not a traitiir too, to his Invcivign thv, queen of 
l:\ncl \vc mull fiuipoic, fur the cafe will admit of no 
other fti ppiiliMon. 

I'Jiiiiiig flic reign of JaiTu p, the religious din^iirbruires 
.whicli lu j>;aii at tin Reforrnntjnn, and that vi* -h iit dj 'ig- 
irle of tlie clcri>^Y for power which nevi 1 cealVd f lil tlic 
1 \ cvoliit ’.on in 16SS, went (jn with g’ cat vioK ncc. Con- 
ti'. ;i .! clamours were raifed ag ii dl Pop<jry, it the 
fiM'e tij'-r tlun tlie ver) fun Jamcr.tal principles of 
j^opery were ludd, nay urged in the. moll infolrni n.ui- 
ii. r, as the tilt iJts of iinmcrliatc inlpii'dt lon. Thcfc 
were iIk: total indt ptndcncc of the clergy on tvtiy 
cintdv power, at ifi*' Jamc tiinc tha’ all eaifJdy f<ov> .‘ra 
veu to be fuhjv’C^ to them. Thiir fai.tnliM. dt\’r(.cs 
Vfie fiippofed to Iv* lilinliiig in hca'^-' ; und thev took 
cjiT that they (honld ho hindin.' on earth, h'n* \vhc>*.vLr 
had ofV'-ndod fo far a; to fall under a fciitcuce of excom- 
mun. cation was declared an cniljw. 

It ir. eafy to fee that this circumlfanrc niufl have con- 
tributed to diilutb the public trunquiUity in a gifut de- 
gree. }liit bcridcfi ihiH, ihc wrakn . f.; of James's gov rn- 
ment was fuch, that, under rlic name of pcacv*, the 
whole kingdom was involved in the mifcrics of civil w ir: 
the feudal finmofitics icvivid, and llaugliter and murder 
prevailed ^11 ovu- the country. James, fitted only for 
pc'lmury, ddpi.ted, argued, inodeib d, arid 1 c-niodcllcd, 
the coiillitution to iio purjjofc. Ttic clergy continued 
their infohnee, and the laity their violences upon one 
another; at the fame time that the king, by his unhap- 


py credulity in the opciation of demons and wirchi;?, SrorUrS. 
declared a mod inliuiiian and bloody war again ft the 
poor (ihl v'omen, many of whom were burnt for the 
imaginuy crime of converfing with thc(lc\il. 

In lutnmn 1600 happened a rcnnrk ibh- confpiracy 
agaii.ll the liberty, if not tlie life, of ihi- king. "J'he at- 
ta.iidrr and execution of the carl of (xowiie fir the 

part h- adled in tJicraidof Rui-hveu and for fubr-quent 

pmclicw '* of trealon have been already mriU io‘u rl. Mis 
loii, ho vever, iiad bet n mt'^vi-ed to In, paternal dignity 
and f llat'-s, and h ici in coiili qijcnc ■ prnf: fh d grailtudc 
and attachment to )-'!i Eiu tlie Preroyter ii'i 

clergy coniiruh d to .\p». f; then- appi ub..tion of tf»c raid 
ol Kutfi VLii, and t << dci. !ai c on c \ cry OL C.dma i a their 
opinion the carl ur (Jowiic h.id fiiifiitd by an imlidl- 
fcnUaiec, One of tlie moft trninc’it and poiui’iyr of ’ li.it 
ord.'r of mtn was ur-et ptor to the voiinp^i Oov,'i.c and 
lu‘1 b’otliers, wfio, tr-.du th ni fnn'i nl co i v. rl I'.in.i ^ 
wiih hvu, mull have been dcc])ly i-npr :f!. d v^ih il-n: 
bch< f tluit the ; ladier wl ;5 niai-deiLd. T'u ]' .lii in -.if 
i-t tofik ji .n\ 111 'M of their brc'ilf , ; and Ini.jng in- 

\ited Tlie king fnen h'dkland to the enrl of Cbiwru'* 

JKiulc at Perth, umler t!ic pu lerne rf nin\’»ong jii'ii i 
beret trcalnif of li.iei'.p) t’oM, iie lawn!- 

Iv i'ppr, npi late to fill o.vn lii-, an flllc:i|il was 'reidc lo 
kcr ;> bun a eh U‘ ji'ilonr-r, with tf'.icits '.f i-nitM ’ hi-u 
to iiillanl vlci.th if Iw ihould make any . tternj-t Ij re- 
gun b'« }i!)c»'L\ . 

d’lie rcdhty id tfiis c<c'dpiracv Irsi lirci: quc’ftii'ned h-y 
lYuiiiy w. Iters, foi iu> oilur v , .is ii vviviihl app-'i-, 
bnt Inea’ufe they tinikl lu)* ani.,'’ i ratnni.d nuikvc f/r 
rh)wiii.k LMgjgifi;' 111 fo ha/aiilon- an enierjirik ; a’ld 
fomr liave even inimurit.d lhal '‘n eoi fniiM \ v.asen- 
lcr:d into bv th’* king agai ill G^wrn in n:;, t ) 

]>i V Hioii of liiri Inr.; lUtm It fias bern llu) 
f ’- * by Ainot, in lub C^mi lal 'I’riuE, uith a fnee < f 
ev.dcnct' which leaves no room for doubt, th«t the cou- 
fpii-acy was the carl's, who fcenis to have ntciuitd ihit 
the king fhouhl be cut off by llu Land of a’u affadiii ; 
anil l fie fa ’'c n 'ute and dil 'riminating writer Ires 
it appcH * highly ptob.ibh’, that he erit.utr.hietl hopes, i i 
the the:, dilh milted (l^te of i!k‘ ua'Jou not ill fou.ulcd, 
of being aM* to riioiint the ihioneof his inurdcrid fo- 
veicign (z). Eiom this luunircnt danger J imcs w’as rc- 
feued by hib attcndcnts the duke of Eenox, the earl of 
N Z Marr, 


(?) The fanilly of Riitlivcn had long been looked upon .as the hea'.l of that patty which was attrichril to 
England .uid the Rnformarioii ; and the accompliflimentr of the latter Ciowrle t-p.ialiliv'd him to he the lenclcr of 
an eiite-prifing fai^iioii. I'hc importance he derived Froni ar’ftr.cralic influence over his exLeniiw ihnnrons, and 
from the ntiaehmcnt of a powerful party in church atid ftate, uns emht lliflK cl with the lullrt of a regal 'leb ent. 
’’J’hiiK ambiticm, ns well as revenge, might ftimuliur him to hh. daring enterpnfe. Indeed, if his attempt was to 
hi dircflcd ngainft the life of the king, it could iio longer be f:vfc for I'.im to reinjiu in the cojiduion of a bib- 
je£i : and the indecent and malicious iiTi])utatiou of baflardy with which the fanatics 1 e}ii‘.).ieiU’tl K ng J.i.ncs, 
might pfford a plaufihlc pretext fur fecliidiiig the ri>yal offspiing. The family of Il.imih on, next heir tn the 
crown, harl h ng hdl its jiopulariiy, and llu* earl of Airan, its head, had loft his judgniei r ; .md, lliongli iIutc 
undoubtedly were fevcM-al f.niniliis interpofed between Gnwrie and the emw’U in the llriA line of fuc''efiioii, 
none of them probably poffefltd power and populirity to fupjjort ihrir right. Hut if Covn't ,uul b.'s broilicr 
w^erc really endowed with tlmfe perfonal ai conipli{liinc nts ivhii h have been fo higlily exlolltd, and wlneli made 
ibe’r roiiiitry men cnnc'eivc the moft fituvn)iii hopc\ of i heir Cnirly viritr's ; i 1 it ahfiird to fiippofe Etmcl Gowmc to 
have flattered himfclf, that in a country wheie .^he ehurch was in where the tiuinpi*t of fedition was fcjiikid- 

cd by the minifteri;, who fortified \.Y\c chief blocl'-haufc of the I*ord\i feruftlemt his piety, popularity, and brwery, 
-ihould fup'ply the dtfcA in title, and made him be called, while there wen; ncflicr heirs to the cmwii : a? Lm 
lic.ee huppened in the fume cuuniry, on a iiiuiUr occaliun ? 
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Seo^aiid. Mstrr, Sir Thomas Erfldnc afterwards earl of KelHct 
and Sir John Ram fey who \va« likewife ennobled ; and 
tiioLi^h Cowrie and bis brother fell in the ilru^r^le, they 
were atiaiiiied by an a^l of parliament, which decerned 
llictr name, memory, and dignity, to be cxtinguifhed ; 
their arms to be cancelled ; their whole eftates to be 
forfeited and annexed to the crown ; the name of 
Riithvcn to be abolifhed ; and their poiierity and fur- 
viving brethren to be incapable of fucceeding to, or of 
holding, any offices, honours, or puflclfiuns. 

Tht Weft ■ mcirmrablo tranfadtion of James’s reign, 

ern Iflan- and that moft to his honour, is the civilizing of the 
wcflcrn iilanders. For this purpofc, he inllitutcd a 
company of gentlemen advcnluTcrs, to whom he gave 
large privileges for reforming them. The rt^etbod Ire 
propolcd was to ttaiifporl numbers of them to his low 
countries in Scotland, and to give their iflands, which 
were very improveable, in fee to Ifii lowland fubjcdls 
vrbo fliould choofc to rdide in the iflands. The ex- 
ptriment was to be made upon the Lewes, along range 
of the Ebudte ; from whence the adventurers expelled 
Murdoch Macleod, the tyrant of the inhabitants. Mac- 
leod, hovi'cver, kept the fea ; and intercepting a Ihip 
which carried one of the chief adventurern, he fent him 
prifoncr to Otkiiry, 3fter putting the crew to the fwiird. 
Macleod was foon after betrayed by his own brother, 
and hanged at St Andrew’s. The hiflory of this new 
undertaking is rather dark ; and the fcttlers thcmfelves 
fetm to liave been dcfc( 5 livc in the arts of civilization. 
The arrangements they made were coniidtued by the 
inhabitants as very oppreflive j and one Norman, of the 
Miiclcod family, attacked and fubdued them fo efL£lual- 
ly, that they not only confented to yield the property 
uf the iflands to him, but engaged to obtain the king’s 
pardon fur what he had done. 

Ill 1603 James was called to the throne of England 
ardi* to the by the death of Elizabeth, and the fame year took a 
cniwii of leave of Scotland (a). From this period the hi- 

llory of Scotland, being blended with that of England, 
is iiicludcd in the article Britain; to vi’hich therefore 
wc refer tin' reader, and (hall proceed to give a general 
account of the country. 

The firll and great diviflon of Scotland is into the 
Highlands and Lowlands. The former engrofs more 
tlian onc-h.alf of Scotland ; extending from Dumbar- 
tonfliirc to the moft northern pait of rheifland, a fpaoc 
of 200 miles in length, and in breadth from 50 to 100. 
Th is tracfl. how'cver, includes fev;.ral cxtenfivc diftricts 
of low frujlfiil ground, iiihabited by people who are in 
all refpedts different from the mountaiiieerB. Nothing 
can be more favage and tremendous to the eye of a 
Hranger, than the appearance of the Highlands, coin- 
pofed of blue rocks and dufley mountains heaped upon 
one another cVen above the clouds, their intiyfticcs 
rendered impaffablc by bogs, iIilIi- fidcs embrowned 
W'ith heath, and tlieir fumrnits covered with fiiow, 
^hich lies all the year unthasved, pouring from their 
jagged Tides a thoufand torrents and roaring cataradis 
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that fall into gloomy vales or glen.) below, fome of them Scoil«nd. 
fo narrow, deep, and dirmal, as to be altogether impc- — 

netrable by the rays of the fun ; ^’'et even ihtdc moun- 
tains are in fome places flciped into agreeable green hflle 
fo; for paftiire, andfkirted nr iuterfpcrfed with plcafant 
ftraths or valleys capable of cultivation. It may be uii- 
ficceffary to nbferve, that the Lnwlandrrs of Scotland 
fpeak an ancibnt dialed of the Eiighfh kinguage, inter- 
larded with many terms and idioms which they borrow- 
ed immediately from France, in a long courfe of cor- 
refpondeticc with that kingdom ; they likewife copy 
their fouthern neighbours in their houfes, equipage, 
habit, indullry, and application to comintrce. As to 
the inhabitants of the mountains, fee the article High- 
landers. They arc, all, however, comprehended un- 
der the name of Stots^ governed by the fame laws, and 
tried by the fame judges ; and, vjhatevrr may be their 
diflenfions at home, they always, whim abroad, ac- 
knowledge andaflilt one another as friciula and country- 
men. Some authors have divided Scotland into that 
part which lies to the foiithwartl of the Forth, and that 
which lies to the northward ; but the true divilion is, 
like that of England, into (hires, cmintles, ftewart- 
ries or bailiwicks, of which tlierc are above 40 within 
the kingdom of Scotland. 

The face of this country exhibits a very mountain- prliuipal 
ous appearance, efpecially to the weft and northward ; n'riuiiUifni^ 
but, at the fame time, it difplays many large and long 
trails of plain ground fit for all the purpoles of agri- 
culture. It is divided from caft to weft by a chain of 
huge mountain.s, known by the name of Grnn/V hain 
or the Grampian hills. There is anotlicr chain called 
the Pentland htlUy which run through Lothian, and 
join the mountains of Twceddalc j a third, called I.nm^ 
mer muir^ riftrig near the eaftern coaft, runs weftward 
through the Merfc : but befides thefe, there is a vaft 
number of detached hills and mountains, remarkable 
for their ftupendous height and fteepnefs. There is 
no country in tlie >vorld better fupplied than Scotlancl 
with rivers, lakes, rivulets, and fountains. Over and 
above the principal rivers of Tweed, Forth, Clyde, 

Tay, and Spey, there is an infinity of fmallcr ftresms 
that contribute to the beauty, conveniiiice, and ad- 
vantage of the kingdom. Tweed lakes its rife from 
the borders of Annandalc ; fc-rves as a boundary be- 
tween Scotland and England ; and, after a long fer- 
ptntine rourfe, difeharges ilfclf into the fea at Ber- 
wick. Forth rifes in Monteith near Callander, paflVs 
by Stirling, and after a courfc uf 25 leagues, runs into 
the arm of the fea called the Frith of Forth, whirh 
divides the coaft of Lothian fron* Fife. Clyde takes 
its rife from Errick hill, in the (hire of I.itinark ; tra- 
verfes the (hire of Clydcfdule, to which it gives iianu ; 
waflu‘8 the city of Glafgow, widens in its prdlage to 
the caftle of Dumbarton, and forms the frith of Clyde 
adjoining to the Irifli fea. Tay, the largcft river in 
Scotland, derives it fource from Loch-Tay in Bread- 
albane j and, after a fouth-eaft courfe, difeharges itfclf 

into 


(a) Iu 1589 Jjmes vi’as married to Anne princens of Denmark, tor whom he made a voyage on purpofe to 
that country. This princefs ftems to have intermeddled very little with Hate affiiirs, ftnee we find her fcarce ever 
sjDcnUoncd either by Scuts or Englifti hiflorians. In her private condudl flie is faid to have been unprincipled^ 
vindidive, and unfaiihrul to her huibaiid.’ 
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ScotlafKl. into the fca Uclovr Dundee. Tipayy or Spcy» ilFiics 
^ ' from a lake of the fame name in Badenoch 5 and, rnu- 

iiing a Tiorth-eafterly courfe, falls into the German 
ocean, at Speyinouth. Some of the freHi -water lakes 
me beautiful ptcoes of water, incredibly deep, and fur- 
prifingly extended. There are fcveral large forclU of 
iir in Scotland, and a great number of woods ; which, 
however, produce very little timber of any confequeiice ; 
but the country, in general, is rather bare of trees; and 
in many places neither tree, dirub, nor any kind of plan- 
tation, 16 to be fecn. The cafe lias been otherwife of 
old ; for huge trunks of trees are ufeen dug from uii- 
841 der ground in almoit every part of the kingdom. 
Cllnutcimd In the north of Scotland, the day at midlummer is 
tuil. Jengtliened owt to 18 houn and 5 minutes i fo that 

the lliorted night does not exceed 5 hours and 55 
minutes ; the night and day, in winter, are in the fame 
propurtioii. The air of tins kingdom is generally muili 
and temperate, except upon the tops of high moun- 
tains covered with tternal fiiow, where it is cold, keen, 
and piercing, in other pa' ts it is tempered by warm 
vapours from the fca, which environs it on three Tides, 
and runs far up into the land by fritlis, inlets, and in- 
dentations. I'U'S neighbourhood of the Tea, and the 
frequency of lulls and mountains, produce a condant 
iiiidulatiuii 111 the air, and many hatd gales, that pu- 
rify the climate, wliicb is for the mod part agreeable 
and healthy. Scot hind afford^ a great variety of foil 
ill diderciit parts of the country, which, being hilly, 
is in general well adapted to padurage : not but that 
the Lowlands arc as fertile, and, when properly cn- 
clofcd and manured, yield as good crops of wheat as 
any grounds in theidand of Great Britain. The wa- 
ter iifScoiland is remarkably pure, light, and agreeable 
to the doraach : but, over and above that wiiicliis ufed 
for the ordinary purpofes of life, here arc many medi- 
cinal fprings of great note. 

Scotland abounds with quarries of frcc-dnne eafily 
worked, which enable the people to build elegant lioufes, 
both in town and country, at a fmall ex pence, efpe- 
cially as they have plenty of linic-done, and labour 
very cheap. The call, well, and northern parts of the 
country produce excellent coal; *ind wln-re this is want- 
ing. the natives burn turf and peat for fuel. CrydaU, 
variegated pebbles, and precious Hones, are found in 
many parts af Scotland ; talc, (lint, and fca-fhclis, ful- 
lers earth, potters clay, and met ds in great plenty. 
The country produces iron and copper ore, a prodigi- 
ous quantity of lead, mixed wuh a large proportion of 
filver ; and in fume [ibices little bits ol folid gold are 
gathered in brooks inimefli.itely after torrents- 

Tlie Lort'laiiils of SoiLiul, as has b.Tn ubferved, 
when duly cultivated, yield rich harveds of wheat i and 
indeed it niuJl be owned th ..t many parts of ihiji king- 
dom rival the bell fjjots of Kiigbind iu agriculture : 
but ihcft* improvements hare not yet advanced into the 
wcflern and northern exti err.it ies of the iiland, where 
we fee nothing but fcaoty liarvfdls of oa:.s, rye, and 
hirlry. The Highlands are fo defettive c /cn in thefc, 
that it is ncceffdry to impoi r fuppli ’s of oatmeal from 
* I rebind and Liverpool. I’liis fcarcity, howi'vcr, we 
mull not impute to the barreniiufj of the foil, fo much 
as to the doth and poverty of the tenants, oppreiTed by 
rapacious hmilords, who refufe to grant fue 1 leafes as 
would encourage the hufbaiidinau to improve his farnr. 


and make himfclf better acquainted with the feience of 
agriculture. Tliia is peifeidly well underdood in the 
JLothians, where we fee fublUntiul enclufurce, planta- 
tians, meadows forhay and pallure, wide extended fields 
of wheat, the fruits of /kill and iiiduHry, and meet 
with farmers who rent land.s to the amount of 400!. or 
500I. a-year. Of plants this country produces an im- 
mciife variety, growdug wild, exclufive of thofe that are 
raifed by the hands of the hufbandmaii and gardener. 
Their farm-grounds arc well- (tacked with wheat, rye, 
barley, oatoi, hemp, and flax : their gaidcns pruclucc 
great plenty of kitchen-roots, faladfl, and greens; among 
w'hicli lad wc reckon the colew’ort, known by the name 
of Scotch‘kail : their orchards bear a vaiiety of apphs, 
pears, cherries, plums, llrawbcrrieri, goofeben ics, rafp- 
herries, and currants ; here alfo apricots, iieiSlarinc.', 
peaches, and fomctiiti'S grapes, are brought to 
rity. In a word, there is nothing, whether (hrub, fruit, 
or flower, that grows in any part of South Briiain, 
which may not, with a little pain^, be brought to the 
fame perfefdjoii in the middle of ScotlinJ. Among 
the trees and (hrubs which are the natural gro\^lh of 
tbis country, wc may rLckoii the osk, I hr li'', the bi:-4:h. 
the pofilar, ihc ahhr, willow, cider, ha::K', niouni liii-iilh, 
crab-iree, and juniper ; which lilt abjuuds to fueli a 
di'grce in for?<c parts of the Hit;lilnnd'-', that in tiu Ipice 
of a few miles many tons of the bcrriis might be }c;ir- 
ly gathered: bilules ihefe. we find the Iiawthurn, tlie 
floe, the dog -1 ufe, furze, broom, fern, aiul whole irads 
of land and inomitaius covered wiili Hrong heath. ’^I'his 
affords fheltcr for the myrtilbs, tlie fruit of wiiich, call- 
ed bilhcrrici^ is heie found in great abundance, as well 
as the bramblcberry, eranbfrry, and \m1cI llrawbeiry. 
The alli, the elm, the lycariiorr, lime and wal uit iitc, 
arc chiefly planted about tlie houfes of gciulcnjcu ; but 
even the enclofurcH of cpiieklil ap])jar nake 1 for w.mt of 
fuch hedge-rows as adorn llu“ eouuiry of KmjJ nd- 
liid*'ed, great part of ih’s kingdom lies irakLd and ex- 
pofed like a carnnuni ; and oilier pails have no other 
ciK’lofnre than a paltry wall Imddlcvl up i>f lo.ife (ioucs, 
which yithU a bleak inul mean prid’peCt, and ferves no 
other purpofe than that of keeping our the caitle. All 
the fea-coall is covered with alga iiiarina, dulfc, and 
other marine plants. 

The Highbandi are Well (locked wiili red deer, and 
the fmallcr fp.cies called the roc-buch, as well as with 
haics, rabbits, foxes, wild cats, and badgers ; an l they 
abound willi all forts of game. The rivers nn l ldk».s 
pour forth a profiilioii of falmon, Iruiit, jack, a.n' 
the lea-coall fwarms with all the product on:, of the 
ocean. The hills and m nintains arc coven d with I’lecp 
and black cattle for exportation, as well a:i dome ili^. ufc. 
Thefe are of fmall fixe, as are alfo the horfes m 
the Highlands; but the Lowla iders ufc thelarg: bie:d, 
which came originally from Engh'id, 

Sc^'TLAUD^ See va S co ti 

SCOTOMIA, in medicine, a vertigo accompanied 
with (limncfs of fight, frequently the forerunner oi a.i 
apoplexy. 

SCOrr (John), an eminent KiigliHi divine, was 
born in and hecimc miniflcrof St Thomaibs ci 

Southwai-k. In i6S4lie was collated to a prebend .1 
the cathedral of St Dr Hi'ekes tells up, tluJ, 

after the Revolntion, “ he firft refufed the biflioprlc of 
ChclUr, bccaufc lie would not take the oatli of b »- 
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•Scotiii, magd • ai.il aftcrwarde another Llfliojiric, the deanery 
Srm ifial. of Worcefttr, and a prebend nf the church of Wiiid- 
^ for, licciiufe tliey vvcrc all places of deprived men.” 
He publiflied fcvcral excellent works, particularly The 
CIiTillian Life, &c. and died iu 1695. He was emi- 
nent fur his lunnanity, aHahility. fineerity, and readi- 
nefs to do good ( and his talent fui preach* iig was ex- 
traordinary, 

SCOTUS (Duns). K.^e Duns. 

ScOTOS (Jvdlll). LJCf I'.RICI-NA, 

SCOUGAL (rjinry)i rccond foil of Palrick Scoii- 
gal bifhup nf Aberdeen, was born, June 1650, at Sal- 
lon in La 11 I^oihidii, where his father, thi immediate 
j)re>k‘^ eflor of Biflu'p was re6.\or. Ilis father, 

deligning him for the facrcci miiiillry, watched over his 
inltijiL niin.l with pLCuhar care; nor w is his care be- 
llowed III vain. He had loon the latit'laclinii of per- 
ceiving the moll Hiioable difpolitions Ui.fold tlicmfelves, 
arid his iindcrllancling rife at once into the vigour of 
manhood. Ktlniqinlhing tlic uinnfeinents of vaiilh, 
youi.g Scnngal applied to his {Indies with ardour ; and, 
tigrccalde to his latlier’s wilh, at an early ptriud he di- 
reclfd his thoughts to facred literature* He perufed 
the hill urical pirts of tlie Jjlblc with peculiar plcalure, 
and then began to examine its contents witli the tyc 
«l H philofophcr. He was llruck with the peculiarities 
of the Jcwiih difpciifntion, and felt an anxiety to undcr- 
l^arul the reafini why its rit'.’s and ceremonies were 
iibolidied. The nature and evidences of the Cliriliian 
religion alfo occupied his mind. He perufed feinK/iis 
wulTjilealurc, committed to writing thofe pa/Tages which 
moll afletted him, and could comprehend and remember 
their whole fcopc. Nor was he iiialtcnti\c to polite 
literature, fic read the Pcoman clatTics. and made con- 
fideratdc pjoncicni y in the GiLik, in ihe Hebrew, and 
cilliev oriental languages, He was alfo well vtrfcd in 
hidory and niralicm.aties. His diveifions uere of a 
mniily kind. After hicoming acquainted wilh the Ro- 
man hiiloi-y, in concert with lome of his cumpanioiis 
he formed a little fenatc where oiations of their o\m.j 
compontioii were dtlivered. 

At the age of lifteeii he entered the uiiivernty, where 
he behaved with great modelly, fobriety, and dili*- 
gtnee. H* difliked the phiiolupfjy then taught, and 
applied hirnfelf to the lludy of lutiiral pliilofophy ; 
that philofuphy which has now happdy got fiieh foot*, 
ing in the woild, tiriil tends to cnbirge the faculties. In 
confequence tif thi«, we may here obferve, that vhen 
he was 3'et about eigloccn years of age, he wrote the 
reftet.lions and lliort elfiys llnce pubhflied ; w'iiich tho’ 
vvrittm in his youth, and fume of them left uniinidied, 
Lreatl'c forth fo much d;:votifm, and lueli an exalted foul, 
as mull couviuec us hi:, converfation was in heaven. 

Ill all tile pnbbc meetings of the lludeiit.s he W'as 
iinaiiimouny ebofeu prcfidciit, and had a lingular ?!e- 
f-TsMicc paid to his judgment. No fooucr had he fiiiidi. 
td his coiirfcs, but he was promoted 10 a profi {forlhip 
ill tbe unlverfity of Aberdeen, where he cuiifcjenliouf- 
ly perfoniied his duly in training up tiic youth under 
his care in fueh principles of learning and vjftue as 
might render them (mnamciits to chuix:h and ftatc. 
When any divdiui.s and aiiimofitiea happened in the 
fock'ty, he was very i u ft ru mental in reconciling and 
bringing them to a good underftanding- lie onaiutain- 


cd his authority among the ftudents in fuch a way as S'oug;*®. 
to keep them m awe, and nt the fame time to gain iheir — 
love and efteem. Sunday evenings were fpcni wiih his 
fchulars in difcourfing agaiuU vice and impiety of all 
kinds, and encourngirig religion in principle and prac- 
tice. He ailoUed 11 conliderable pan of ins yearly in- 
come for the poor ; and many indigent faiuilir-*, of 
dilferenl perfuaiions, W'cre relieved in ihcir ftruits by his 
bounty though fo fecretly that they knew not whence 
their ftipply came. . 

Having hetn a profeiror of pliilufoph}' for four year*, 
he was at the age of iwcuty-thpce ordcuiitrl a niiuilter, 
and fettled at Aiii*hler»cl-‘i, a Imall village about twenty 
miles from Aberdeen. Here his '/.cul a‘id abdity li r 
Ills great Mailer's fervicc were emiutiillv d lpLyvtl. 

H e catLchi/.fd with gi'cat jd ilnncfs and '(T Mioi, and 
iilcd the rinill endtaring im.M]iotl.‘> (oiccornin. lul reliirKiTi 
to }iis hearers. He cndeavinued to bi .ng tlu fu to a 
clofe attendance on public wurfhip, and j.n<icl wih 
them liuufelf at the heginning of it. Hr the 

life of leC:lurc 5 , looking on it ars veiy edi'iiny to com- 
meiii upon and expouiul large norlions of lerip'iuc. 

And though he cndiireil few-ral outwaul iuc >uv ,> n- 
cies, yet he bore them wob piiit’iicf' a. id ;n ik'o h>. Ihu 
as Ckid liad defiffiiLd liuii for rin rmin ii[ IlL’.ion, wi-eic 

O ^ ^ 

he could be of more uwiverfrd life in ho. efanch, In 
removed from h.s private charge to lli.'U of tiaining up 
youth for the holy miuiilry and the care of fouln. In 
the twenty-fifth yeai of lus age he was ad, nutted pro- 
feffor of divinity in King*s College, Abtidccn ; and 
though he was uiuuiimoudy ehofen, yet he d^eli'.ed a 
llatiun of fuch iiuportarice, frfim a nunlcft feiife of bis 
ontitnefs for it: And as he had bLen an oinani^nt to 
his othei flations of life, fo in a p.iriicnbir manner he 
applied himfelf to the exercif- of this olfiee. After he 
ba t guarded his (fudents agaiiill llie common arldici'i 
of ihe Romifli ruiirioniries in making piofelytcs, lie 
pvopoied two fubjetls for publh' exeieifcs ; tlic one, of 
the pailoral care ; the other, of cafiiillical divinity 1 hut 
fli re were no debates fie was more cautious to meddle 
with than the decrees of God ; fenfible lluit fecrot 
things belong to God ; and to hr things revtalid. 

Tlie inward clirpofitions of this cxcidient man arc 
btft fecii in hjR w'riljngR ; and the whole of his outward 
b« haviour and couverlalion was the conllant ])ia^dicc 
of what he preached ; as w'e arc adurLd by the con- 
curring tr.ftimony of fcvcral refpectablc perfons who 
knew him. How unfuitable tlicn would psi*n gyric 
be, wilt re the lubject waR full of humility ? and there- 
fore let it fuffice to fay, that afti r he began to ap|>car 
publicly, y ini fee liim as a jn ofi/fTor, tatuetl at unce 
to improve los Ichulars in human and iacr^d Icatuiii * ; 
as a pallor, fit ccafeil not to preach the v^oid, to ex- 
hort, to reprove, and to rebuke with all aulliority 1 
and as a profeHor of divinity, he bellowed the lumoft: 
pains to convince the candidates for the miiullry nf 
the weight and importance of tliat high office ; that 
it was not to be followed for lucre, hut puicly to 
promote the worftu'p of God and the LI vat ion of men. 

Again, If we conlider his private lift, how meek, how 
charitable, and how fcU-dcnied ! how dirintercfttd in all"* 
things, how refigned to the divine wilt ! and above all, 
how refined his fenlimeiits with regard to the love 
of God ! How amiable mull he then appear J How 

worthy 
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Scoi>g4l worthy of imitation, and of tlie univtrfal rrgrct at hii 
* U death ) ill this liicht we fee tlcarly that the menr.ury 
of the jiill ifi bltircd. 

At It’iigih his health licgan to be impaired by i:i- 
cefT^iiit ftudy, and about the iwcnty-feventh year of his 
age he fell into Q confumplion, which wafted him by How 
degicts. lint during tlic whole time of bin fjckiief-i he 
bihaved with the utmoft rclignation, nor did he ever 
Ihuw the Iviill impaiieiKT. 

When his fiiemls came to vilit him, he would fay, 

lie had reafon to blefs God it was no worfc'with 
him than it was. And (fays lie] wiien you have the 
charily to remciiibcr me in your prayers, do not think 
me a better man than I am; but lool: on me, as indeed 
I am, *1 rniLrable liniur.” Upon the tw'eiilutli day of 
J'ine 1O7S lie died, in the grcatell calmiiefa, in the 
tw'eriTy-eigiilli year of his age, and W'as buried in the 
King’s Cu! lege Church in Old Abcrbcen. Tlic prin- 
cipal work of iScuiigal is a final] ireatifc entitUd, 'I'lic 
J^'fV of God in the lIuliI of Man. This book is not only 
valuable lor the fnblime Ipirit of piety wliich it hrcaihes, 
but fur the purity and elegance of its ftyle ; qualities 
for which few Engldh writers were diftinguilht.d belurc 
the Kt'Vi)]ut:uii. 

SCI A' J"S, in a military fenfe, arc generally horfe- 
mcn Irnt out bcfoie, and on the wings of an army, at 
the dill mce of a mile or two, to difeover the enemy, 
aiifl give the gi'Mcral an ac( oiinL of what iliey fte. 

SCK iV'l'CH- p A N s, HI the I'higlhh fcilt-woi k:, a name 
given to certain leaden pans, which are nlually made 
about a foot aiul a half long, a lout broad, and thice 
inches deep, with a bow or circular handle of iioii, l>y 
whicli tticy may be uiavvn out witli a hook wIkii the 
liquor in the pan is buihng. Their iil'e is to receive a 
fcK'iiitic matter, known by the name of ftft Jui.uch, 
whit li falls during the cvajuralioii of ilic ialt-watcr. 
Ixc the art’cle Sea-Sj^i.r. 

SCUA'rCHhS, ill f.initry. S c there, $ xxxvii. 

SCREED, with plalb.urs, ii. the flu 'ted work be- 
hind a cornice, and is (mly ncciliaiy wlicii a cornice is 

to be cxeeiilLd vvilhont bracketing. 

SCREW, one <,‘f the iix mei liaiiical powers. A 
fertw is a rylimlti cut into Icyck I concave fuiTuces, or 
rathef a tlianr.tl or grotive made in a cylinder, by car- 
rying (m two fjiiial plain s l!ic whole lengiU of the ferew, 
in fiii h a miUii.cr that they may hr always equally in- 
cbiicd to the axis of the cyiindcr in their wliolr pio- 
grefs, and alio im.liiud to The bafe of it in the lame 
angle. Sec Mr chan ics, 30. 

N° I- ^To vinif.ntH j common^ r^r ofi^.■tLrea{J^'^i u,‘f e*:v, 
— Make a parallelogram of paper tquid in hnyth to 
the cylinder whudi is to be Icrewe l, and equal in 
breadth to the circumfen ncc of that cylinder. Divide 
llic iidc of the paralielogr<irri, which is crpnlto the cir- 
cumference of the cylinder, into two tqual part.^i. Di- 
vide the other fide of the pnralLlograni, wdiich is equal 
in length to the cyiindcr, into as many parts as the 
thicknefs or breadth of the intciultd ihrtad will run 
over. Then join the fccond point on the co’cunilercncc 
fide to the fecond point on the length- (iJe i-f the pa- 
laliclograin, and fo join all the fucceeding point.s as you 
fee ill the figure. 

K®2. To fnahf a feur-threadid Serr^w, or ilc't nvhhh 
u ^rnmniordy ufvd for the letter /rr/}.-^Makc a paralielo- 


gram, as di ferihtd befoie ; divide that fide which is Screw^ 
equal to the circumfcicnci of the cyiindcr into eight 
equal parts, or tw'icc the number of threads. .Divide ^ 
the other fide into as many parts as the diftancc be- 
tween two tlircads will run over, theii join the points 
as in N**!. (fig. 1.) Phtc 

Coi ollary. To wnh a Icft-^handid /crew , — Make ccctXLviu 

the parallels to the right inllead of tlic Idt, asexprefftd 
by the figures, N® 3. 

This IS the true and only practicable of making 
all kinds of ferews that aie cut 011 a cylinder. 

jtrehnnedrs *s Scnin\ S ee Hydrostatics, N® 40. 

J^nJLfs or Perpetual Sckutr^ one fo fitted in a com- 
pound machine as to tuin a dcntctl wheel ; fo called, 
becaufc ii may be turned for ever without coming to 
an cnd» 

If in the cndlcfs or perpetual ferew, AR (N^q. ), 
whofc threads Lake tlic teeth of the w'heel CD, yuii 
take the diihiiicc of two tb.rcadr, according tu the lengi h 
of the axis Ali ; or the diliarcc of two teeth ii. the 
wheel CD, in the ditefiioii of the circiimfii ence ; Pi.d 
if a weight W aO at the Lirenmferenre of the wheel : 
then, if tlx’ power D he to the weight W, as tlxt di- 
flance of the teeth or threadfi, to ih. length dcrciibtd 
by the power P in one rcvulution, the pow t*i and weight 
will be in eqmlibrio ; bceaiifc in one revulntion of P, 
the wheel DC, with the weight W, has moved only 
tlic diftance of one tooth, 

SCRJRE, ill Tlt'brew 133 //'Av, is very common in 
feripture, niul has fi Trial figmlhatitniP. It lignifc-t.’, 

1. A clerk, writer, or fecreiary. Tins wa.i a very 
confiderahle employ ment in the court of tlie liings oV 
Jndnh, in nliich tlij fcrijiturc ollcn m^.iitions rhe ff- 
cretarus as the fir ft ofliccis of the cruvvn. beraiah was 
frnbe or fcrrctary to King David (a Sam. \iii. 17). 

Shevah and Slienraiali cxcrciUd the fame cfriee iiiidi.r 
the UiiK- ])riiicc (2 S.mi. \x. 2e). Jn Solunioi/s time 
we find Elihor'pli and .Ih.ali ii errtm ics to that prince 
(1 Kmgt, iv. 3). vSlnbna iiiiihr HLy.ckiah (2 Kiii«a 
\ix. 2). And Shajiiian iirth-r Jullah (2 Kirg*, txh. B). 

A> tlicie were liut Jew lu thufc times that could write 
well, the cirploy meiiL of a fcribe or vi l iter WciB very 
corfidenije. 

A fcr.be is put fur a roinmiJTary or miiftcr-mafter 
of an aimy, who in.ikc? the review of the troops, keeps 
the lili or roM, and culR them over. ITnder the rei*rn 
of U/zIah k ng of Jnd.di, tin re is fuund Jt id the feribe 
who had liiide*- his haiul the king’s armies (2 Cl.r. 
xwi. 1 I ). And .Tl the time of the captivity, ii if ih.'J 
the captain of the guard, aiTioiig utlur cunf de.-ahlc jicr- 
fom;, look the prin».ipfil fenbe of the liui^, ui jtiTCLjiy 
at war, which mullcredthc people of tlic land (2 Kings 

XXV. ly). 

3. Scilbe is pul for an able and ikllfnl man, n do6for 
of the law', a man of Kaining that undciibnids aftkirs, 
Jonathan, David’s uncle by the fiilh: fide, was a 

coiiiirdlor, a wife man, and a feribe (i Cliv. xxvii, 32). 

Eanich, the difciple and fecrctary to Jertmiah, is "call- 
ed n frlU (Jer. xxxvi. 26). And Ezra is celebrated 
as a Ikilful feribe in the law of Ins God (Ezra vii. 6). 

'J’hc fciil f the jicoplc, who arc frequently mcn- 
liontd in the Oofpcl, were public writers and profcl* 
fed do^♦ors of the law , which they read and explained 
to the people. Some place the original of feribes 11:1^ 

del V 
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l^ib« i€v but iKeir liaine docfr iet appear till, vndcr 

ft' tbe jiydg%8. It is faidt thm i»the fvars.<^ Barak. agaonft 
Scfinjwfor. sifehli "^out of Machif tamc ctewn govcrnortf a ad out 
' of Zebuluta they tkat handle the peo of the writer/* 
(Judges V. 14)* Otbei'S think titat David drft iuilitu- 
ted themi when he tfiabli(hcd the fcvcral claffes pf the 
priefb and Lemes. The fetibes were of the tribe of 
Levi ; and at the time that David is faid to have .made 
the regulations in that tribe, wu read that 6000 men 
df them were cotidituted olEocra and Judges (1 Chr. 
xxiii. 4.) $ among whom it it reafonable to think the 
icribes were included. For in 2 Chr. axtv. 6. we read 
of Shefnaiah the feribe, one of the Levitea ; and in 
2 Chr. xxxiv. 13. wc find it written, “Of the Levites 
tlmt were feribes and o£licers.'* 

The foribca and dodlors of the law, in the feripture 
phrafr, mean the fame thing; and he that in Mat. xxii. 
35. is caUed a thUor of tLe /fiw, or a lawyer ^ iii Mark 
xii, a 8. is named a feribe^ or one of the feribes^ And as 
the VI hole religion of the Jevi'S at that time chiefly 
confided in pharifnical traditions, and in the ufe that 
was made of them to explain the feripture ; the great- 
efl number of the do6\orb of the law, or of the feribes, 
were Pkarifres ; -and wc almolt alw'ays And them joined 
together in feripture. Each of them valued themielvcB 
Upon their kiiow^ledge of the law, upon their iitidying 
and teaching, it (Mat. xxii. 52) : they had the key of 
knowledge, and fat in Mofea's ehair, (Mat. xxiii. a). 
Epiphamua, and the author of the Hecognitionj impu- 
ted to St Clement, reckon the feribes among the fefis 
of the Jews; but it is certain they made no fc£i by 
themfeWes 5 lliey were only dittingnifticd by ihcir Itudy 
of the law. 

SCKIBOKl'US (Largus), an ancient phyfleian in 
the reign of Aug^illua or Tiberius, was the author of 
feveral works; the bell edition of w hich is that of John 
Khodius. 

SCRlMZEORor Scrimgeour (Henry), an emi- 
nent reftorbr of learning, wai« born at Dundee in the 
year 1506. lie traced hia defeent from the ancient fa- 
mily of the ScrimzeotU'8 of Didupe, wdio obtained the 
olRce of hereditary llaiidard-Learcrs to the kings of 
Scotland in 1057. 


Ac tliR grammar fchuol uf Duaike owr avthor 
gutted- the Oredk aad i^ctin>lngn»g«» to awiiiicoiikmoD » 

degree of perfeMon^ aad that in a fliorterfpaee of time 
than' mawy fdbolafs before him. At the univerfity of 
Be Andrew's : hia fncccfaful application to pK^ofophy 
gained him ^eat applkofo. The next foene of hia ftu- 
dlea was thei^uaiveriity of Parity and .their more parti- 
cular bbjedi the civil law. Twoof (Be molfc fauiouaei- 
vilinns of that age, Eguinard Baton and Franca Dua- 
ren (a)^ were then giving their ledburm to crowded 
circles at Bourges. The fame of thefe profeflbrs oc- 
cafioned bis removal from Paris ; and for a confidcr- 
able time be prufecuted his ftudiei under their direc- 
tion. 

At Bourges he had an opportunity of becoming ac- 
quainted with the celebrated JaiiicB Amiot^ Greek pro- 
feflbr ia that city, well known in the learned world by 
his tranflation of Plutarch's Lives, aud diflinguifhed af- 
terwards by his advancement to great honours in the 
church, and finally to the rank of cardinal. 

Through the recommendation of this eminent per- 
fofl, Mr Scrimzeor engaged in the education of two 
young gentlemen of the name of Bucherel, whom he in- 
ftrnCted in the belles Irltres, and other branches of li- 
terature, Calculated to accomplifli them fur their ftatioii 
in life. 

This connexion introduced him to Bernard Borne- 
tel bifliop of Remits, a perfon famed in the political 
world for having ferved the ftate in many honourable 
cmbailiea. Accepting an invitation from this prelate 
to accompany hkn to Italy, Mr Scrimzeor greatly en- 
larged the fphere of his literary acquaintance, by his 
conveifation and oonntxion with moft of the diflin- 
guifhed fcbolars of that country. The death of Fran- 
cis Spira (1) happened during his viht at Padua ; and 
as the charai^ler and condudt of this remarkable perfon 
at that time engaged the attention of the world, Mr 
Scrimzxor is faid to have collcdled memoirs of him in a 
publication entitled, “ The life of Francis Spira, by 
Henry of Scotland." This performance, however, does 
not appear in the catalogue of his works. 

After he bad llured his mind with the literature of 
foreign countries, and fatisfled his curiufity as a travel- 
ler, 


(a ) “ Francis Duaren w'as the iirfl of the French civilians who purged the chair in the civil law fchools from 
the barbarifms of the Gloflaries, in order to introduce the pure fuurcee of the ancicnl jurifprudcnce. As he did 
dclirc to fliare that glory with any one, he looked with an envious eye on the reputation of his colleague 
Eguinard Baron, who sdfo mixed good literature with the knowledge of the law. This jealoufy put him upon 
cornpoling a work, wherein he endeavoured to leffen the efleem that people had for his colleague. The maxim, 
• FafcHur in livu livor ; pnfl fata quirfdi^ was verified remarkably in him; for after the death bf Baron, he 
fliowcd himfdf molt zealous to eternize his memory, and was at the expcncc of a monument to the honour of 
the decealed.*' From the Tianflafion of Bayle*? Di6V. of 1710, p. 1143*4. 

(») Francis Spira was a Inwydr of great reputation at 'Gitt^rddla in the Veneriail ftXle, at the beglnhfng of 
the ifith centpfy. He had imbibed the principles of the RefonhatioTt, and wav aceufod before 'JobW'db la Cflfa, 
archbifhop of Beneveutb, the pope's nunbio at Venice. He made fomc coTreeffidns, and 'Xlkcd pardon of the 
papal minifler for his ertors. BUt the ntirtcio infilled upon a public rceUntstion. Spira was exceedingly averfc 
to this meafurc ; but at the preffrng inflancev of his wife, and friends, who reprtfented to him that lie muft lofe 
his pradicc and ruin his affairs by perfifling againfl it, he at lafl complied. Shortly aftier he fell into a' deep 
tnclancholy, loft hia health, and was removed tp, Padua for, the advice of phy ficians pud divines,; but his diforders 
ftjgmentcd. The recantation, he faid he had made from cowardice and intereft, filled his mind with con- 

tinital horror and retnorfe ; iirfumuieh tbxt^he fometikines imagined that befolt thfe thtf dimnc^ 'No 

means being found to reffolc either his health 6rb»)»:Bfie of mMi in 
Ution. See Collyer's DiQ»— -Spita* 
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BctiffiXcor. ItfTi ttrWM'lnB tnteiitidn to have rcTifited Scotland. He 
.might-rntbout^vatuty have ententained hopcsi'that the 
various knovrjedgd which he bad tTeafured would have 
wan bim a partial reception among his couittrymen. 
An ambition tif being ufefully dillinn;uiflicd among 
ibem as a man of brlters iti juiUy ruppored the princi- 
pal motive of . his dcfire to return 7 but the moll fan- 
guiue proje£ts of lific^are ofun ftrangely diverted by ac- 
cideatt or rathet perha^ aee iiivilibiy turned by Provi- 
deiicci from their purpofed courTe. Mr Scrimzeor, on 
his journey homewards, was to pafs through Geneva. 
HU fame had long forerun hU fouidaps. The fyndics 
and others magi drates, upon his arrivali requeued him 
to fet up the proftfliou of philufophy in that city ; pro- 
midiig a compenfation fuitablc to the eacrtton of his 
talents. He accepted the propofab and cdabLifned the 
philofophical chair. 

After he had taught for fome time at Genova, a Arc 
broke out in his neighbourhood, by which his houfe 
was conrumed, and he himfelf reduced to great diilrefi. 
11 is late pupils, the Buchcrels, had not forgotten their 
obligations to hicn, and fenl a confiderable funi of mo- 
nty to his relief. 

At this time AouriAicd at Augfburg that famous 
mercantile family (c), the Fuggers. Ulric Fuggef 
was then its reprefentative ; a man pofTefred of prodigi- 
otis wealth, paffionately fond of literature, a great cul- 
Icdtur of books and inanufcripts, and a muniheent pa- 
tron of learned men. Being informed by means of liis 
literary correfpondencr of the misfortune which had 
befallen Mr Scrtmzeor in the burning of his houCe, he 
immediately fenthim a prelling invitation to accept an 
afylism beneath his roof till his affairs could , be re-eAa- 
bl/thcd. Mr Scriinzcor, gladly availing himfelf of fuch 
H li ofpi table kindnefs, loll no time in going to Ger- 
many. ' 

Whdft rcAding at Augfburg with Mr Fugger, he 
was much employed in augmenting his patron’s library 
by vail collc6lion8,.piirchafcd from every corner of Eu- 
rope. Manufcripts of the Greek and Latin authors 
were then of iiieiliinsbic value, and feem to have been 
more pai tic ularly the objcdl of Mr Scrimzeor*s re* 
fearchrs. 

Pie did not lead a life of yawning indolence amidfl 
ihtfe treafures, and, like a mere unfeeling collcdlor, 
leave them uiienjoyed. As librarian, he was not con- 
tcfjicd toadl the part of a black eunuch to his literary 
ftraglio. He feems to have forgotten that he was not 
it<i Grand SiiKan, and accordingly ranged at wilt among 
fiinoundmg beatitics. He cornpofed many works of 
great learning and ingenuity, wliilll he continutd in a 
Atiiation fo peculiarly agreeable to the views and habits 
of a fcholar. 

When his manuferipts were ready fur the prefs, he 
was deArous of returiiiug to Geneva to print them. His 
patron, Fugger, necommended him for this purpofeto 
I he very learned Henry titepliens. one of his penAoners, 
And at that time one of the moll celebrated pinterS in 
Eunipc- 
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Immediately on his arrival at Geneva, i jdg, he wm Serimsssr 
earndtly Colidud by the magiltrates to refume the 
chanrof pKilofophy. Nutwith {landing his compliance, 
and in ctinfcquencc of it the dedication of much of bis 
.time to the iludy of pbyfics, he, two years afterwards, 
tnllitutcd a courfc of leiftures in the civil law/ and had 
the honour of being its lirff founder and prufeffor at 
Geneva. 

As* foon as he was fettled again in tliis city, 
he hoped, arnidll liis otlser occupations, to profcciite 
the great '-objeft of his literal y fame, tlie priiuing of • 
his various Wurkf). But a l’ulj>icioii which Plcnry .Ste- 
pticns entertained, that it was his jritetitioii tufet up a 
rival prt'fa at Geneva, occalioned great diffLiibuns l>j- 
tween them. The rcfult of the quarrel was, tliut the 
republic of letters, during Mr Scrimzcor’s life, was de- 
prived of his valuable prududljoris. They fell moll of 
llicm at his death in t^e hands of Ifaac C'daubon, who 
has been accufed publi/lung conlidciablc portions of 
them as his own. 

Some account of Mr Scrimztor’s fcviral perfor- 
mances will give an idea nf his ex^tcnliirc ciuduiui]. 

He wrote critical and explanatory nuteii upon Aiho- 
meus’s (d) or Talde-convcrraiiont. oi Pni- 

lofophcrs and icarncJ Men of Antiquity ; hrH. 

collated ftveral mBinifcriplc of his author. This wr ik 
Cnfauhon piiblilued at j^icyden in ifioo; but without 
dilliiiguiihing liis ow'ii notes from ihuit of Scnm'/e<»r. 

A Commentaiy and Emcncl^auias of the Geography 
of Strabo were among our author’s literary remains. 

Thtfc weiv pnblifncd in Cafanbon’s Parifian edition of 
Strabo, 1 C 20 . Henry Stephens, from an idea of ju- 
ilicc due to Scrim/.eor’s literary fame, iiotwilhllanding 
the violent animolily which had fiibliiled betwixt them, 
reproaches Cafauboii for adopting our Scottilh critic’s 
lucubrations on Strabo without ackiiouledgcmeiit._ 
Deinpller affurcs us, that Scrimzcor, in liib nunufenpt 
letters, mentions his dcfign of publilhing this perform- 
ance ; whence, it is probable, that his i\ork Bp])caicd 
to himfelf of coiilidtrahlc confeqiience, and had taken 
up much of bis attenticn. Although Oifauhon, in hi« 
ample notes exhibited at the foot of >Strabc>’s text, 
makes no confelTioii of having derived any thing from 
Srrirnzrnr, it mull not be concealed, that in ancpillle 
to Sir Peter Young, our critic's nephew, through whotn; 
the Commentary and Emendations of Strabo cumc into 
his hands, Cafaubon ackiiowdedges how very ufeful to 
him they might be made ; fur fpcaking there of his in- 
tended edition of 'Strabo, he lays, It cannot be ex- 
preffed how much aflillance I may obtain from your 
notes of Scnmzeor.” 

Edward Herrifon, a Scottifh author, in his Commen- 
tary on Plutarch’s Book concerning the inconliib neirs 
of the Stoics, informs us tliat Scrim zt or collated dif- 
ferent manuferipts of all the woiksof Plutarcli. This 
undertaking appears btlAcient to have occupied half ilic 
life of an ordinary critic. Every one knows how vo- 
himtnouB an author vras the philolopher, the hiAori- 
an, and orator of CbaTonea. Whether our learned 
O critic 


fcl Tbf^y w/cvecnoblcd by the emperor in 1 y 10^ under the title of Barons of K.irkWg and Weiffenborn. 
(»). AtHemm a geamautriafl of Nauevates iu^gypt, and lived in tW fccond century.^ Hia Deipnufo- 
fbilltt is a very curious and learned work, in 15 books. It is full of interelling anecdotes and deferiptions of 
ttneknt manners, and has preferved many relics of Grecian poetry not to be found clfcwhere. 
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BciriMBeor.6i«Hie liad meant it> ptibti/h i|Q editmti of' Phiuroh’s 
is not known ; but fiich an intention (houldfeem 
higflily probable from tUa^hboriouB eoterprife of coU 
loting them- 

The lO book« of DK^g^vncB Laerttua on the Liyefi^ 
Opiniono, and ApopklKegms of the PhiloA^hera^ were 
collated varioua manufcdpti by ficrimzeor. Hit 
corrediied text of this authoTi with notes full of entdi- 
tion, eamc aUb into Cafaubon^s poffdfion^ and is fup- 


mention of this author’s perfcirmanceB. Tltia is a coU 9 ctimaeoi» 
U&ioti of Rioman Laws* wbidb the eaAcnv emperore 
Bafil and Leo, who reigned in the fifth emturjr* com* • 
maiided to be tranikted into Oitek, and which pre- 
ferred tbek authority till the diflblntion of the caAcrn 
empire. The BaftlicB comprehend the inftitutes* di- 
geits, cod^ and novels, and fOme of the edicts of Judi- 
nian and other emperors. Of 6o original hooks^ 41. 
only remain. Mr Scrimyxor coHated them Whh vari* 


pofed to have contributed much to the value of his e- 
dition of the Grecian biographeri printed .at Paris in 
> 593 - 

The works of Phornutus and Pakephatus were alfo 
among the collations of MrScrimzeor. To the latter 
of thefe authors he made fuch coniidcrable additions, 
that the work became partly his own. Thefe were 
two ancient authors who explain the fables of tlie hea- 
then deities. The former wrote De Natura Deorvm^ 
fnu de Ealulamm Poeiicatum jillegoriu Sfezulatio^ On 
the Nature of the Guds, or the Allegorical Fictions of 
the Poets.” The latter, entitled his book Atrm, Swe 
de fa^t Narraiionihut^ “ Things incredible, or concern-* 
ing ialfe Relations.” Thefe works were printed at 
Bafil, 1570; whether in Greek or Latin is uncertain. 


ous manuferiptSf probably before he commenced his 
tmnflation. ' 

From the foregoing recital of the learned labours of 
tlm profound fcholar and critic, it will be concluded, 
that almoil; the whole of his hfe, although long, was 
fpent in his library, and that the biographer, having 
BOW terminated the catalogue of his writings, is proba* 
bly not diftant from the conclufion of his life. Differ-* 
eat years have been afligned for the time of his deuili; 
but it appears mod likely, from a coinpnrifon of the 
diffw'rent acccumts of this event, that it happened very 
near the expiration of 1571, or at the beginning of ihc 
fuccccding year, about the 66th year of hia age. He 
died in the city of Geneva. 

The characlerillic features of Scrimzcorare few, but 


They have been pubiiflied fince in both languages. 

The manuferipts of them were for fume time pre. 
ferved in the library of Sir Peter Young, after that of 
liis uncle Scrimzeor, which was brought into Scotland 
in 1573, had been added to it. VV'^hat became of this 
valuable bequed at the death of the former, is uncer- 
tain. 

Our learned philologer left alfo behind him in manu- 
feript the craticiiis of Demodheres, Ji'^lchines, and Ci- 
cero, and the Ecclefiadical Hidory of Eufebius, all care- 


they are prominent and driking, and remote pudenty 
may regard him with no inferior degree of refpedt. His 
indudry and pcrfevcranct in the piirfuit of knowledge 
and erudition were equalled only by the exquiiite judge- 
ment which he clifplayeil in his , critical annotations and 
commentaries on the errors and obfeurities of ancient 
books and manufcri^)tfu 

His acquifitions in the Greek, Latin, and oriental 
languages, were reckoned much beyond thufe of mod 
of the profeded linguids of his time. The great Cu- 


fully collated. 

Aitiang bis literary remains was a colledlion of his 
I^atin epidles. The men of letters in the 15th and 
1 6th centuries feem to have kept their republic, as it is 
called, more united and coinpai^ than it is at prefent. 


jacius ufed to fay, “ That lie never quitted MrScrim- 
zc'or’s convcrfation without having learned fomething 
new.” But that which lent peculiar grace to fuch fu- 
pcrioiity, was the amiable modedy which upon all oc- 
cafions was oblervcd to accompany it. From the coni- 


by an cpiftolary inCercourfe in the Latin language, then menJation given him by llie illuftrious civilian jud men- 
the nuiverfal medium of literature and fciencc. This tinned, it wull be concluded, that he did not brood, with 


general fpirh of communication could not but con- 
tribute greatly to the advancement of learning, as 
well as to the pleafurc, and, wc may add, to the impor- 
tance, of thole who were engaged in its puiTuit. The 
intcrcourfe and anion of enlightened men, able and dif- 
pofed to promote the happinefs of their fellow creatures, 
cannot be too clofe. From fneh intelleAual combina- 
tion alone it is, that uniformity of religious, moral, and 
political principles, to its greateft attainable degree, 
can ever be expedted ; or, in other words, the greateft 
poilible benefit derived from the cultivation of letters. 

Of the many performances which bad excrcifed his 
pen, it does not appear that any were immediately 
publifiied by bimfelf but hia Tranilation of Juftinian’s 
Novels into Greek. This was printed at Pans in 1 55S, 
and again with Holoander’b Latin mfion at Antweyp 
^ ^ 575 ' This work has been highly extoUed, both 
ifi)r the purity of its language and the accuracy of its 
execution, and is likely, according to fome refpcdiable 
opinions, to hold its eftimatiou as long as any uTe or 
memory of the civil law ftiall cxift. 

A Latin trail flat ion of the Bajiiico^ or Bafilics, aa 
they arc called by our civiliaaBi is the laft wc have to 


a jealous referve, over unlocked treafures of erudition ; 
but that, confeiouB of polTcfling ftorcs too ample to be 
foon exhaufted, at the fame time that he avoided an 
oilentatious profuflon of them, he obliged and delight- 
ed his friends by a liberal communication. From the 
period at which he lived, confidered with the. nature 
and extent of his ftudies, and his abilities in profccuting 
them, ^e may dcfervedly be ranked among tbofe, emi- 
nent characters who have moft fuccefsfully contributed 
their exertions to the revival of letters in Europe. 

SCRIPTURE is 8 wprd derived from the Latin Scripcurei 
feriptAtra^ and in its original fenfe is of the fame import of the Old 
with writings fignifying *• any thing written.” It is, New 
however, commonly ufed to denote the writings of the 
Old mild New Teftaments ; which are called (bmetimes 
ibi Scriptuns^ fometimes the Jatrtd or holy SenpiurM^ 
and fometimes canonical Scripiure^ Thefe books arc 
called the Striparrei by way of eminence, as tlvey arc 
the moft important of all writings ; they are faid 10 be 
bofy or facred on account of the facred dodirincs wlitcfi 
they U-ach; and they arc termed canonical^ becaufe when 
their num^r and authenticity were afeertained, their 
names were iDfcrted in Vcclefialtical canonic to dlftin- 


guifb 
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from the 
il.arailcr 
I'f tile Jews. 


gmfli them from oilier ^bookt ; which, behn^of no ftu*> 
thoriiyi were .kept M it were out of fighti and there* 
£art^iy]eA 0 fBcrfptaiiA). « 

The authenticity of the Old Tcftatnent may be pro* 
ved from the charadcr of the Jew8« from iotennal CRri«» 
denee* and from teflimany* 

K Tlie chftraflcr of the Jewa afiorda a ftroiig pre* 
fumptive evidence tlial they have not forged or.corriipt* 
ed the Old TeRaraenti Were a perfoU brougltt before 
a court of jadiee m\ a fufpictoa of forgery, and yet no 
prefumption or pudtive evidence of hia guilt could be 
produced) it wniild be allowed by all that he ought to 
be ajcquitted. But farther, if the forgery alleged were 
inconfiftent with the charaflcr of the accufed ; if it 
tended to expofe to difgrace and rq>roach his gene* 
ral principles anti conduct ; or if we were aifured that 
he confidcred forgery aa an impioui and abominable 
crime — it would require very ftrong tcllimony to efta* 
blilh his guilt* The cafe now mentioned currefponda 
exadly with the charader and fituation of the Jews* 
If a Jew has forged any book of the Old Tellamcur, 
he mud have been impelled to fo bold and dangerous 
an enterprife by fomc vciy poweiful motive. It could 
not be national pride, for there is fcarcely one of tbefe 
books vvliich does not feverely cciifure the national man- 
ners. It could not be the love of fame ; for that paf- 
(lon would have taught him to flatter and extol the na- 
tional charaAer; and the punilhinent, if deted^ed, would 
have been infamy and death. The love of wealth could 
not produce ftich a forgery ; for no wealth was to be 
gained. 

The Jews were fcleded from the other nations of 
the world, and preferved a diflin^l people from the 
time of their emigration from Egypt to the Babylonilh 
captivity, a period of 89a years* The principal pur- 
pofes fur which they were felc6^cd was to prel'erve in a 
world running headlong into idolatiythe knowledge and 
worfliip of the one true God, and to be the guardians 
of tbofe faertd books that contained the prophecies 
which were to prove to future ages the divine miflion of 
the Redeemer of mankind. To fit them for thefe im- 
portant trulls, the fpirit of their laws and the riles of 
llicir religion had the ftrongeft tendency* Miracles 
were openly, perfomud, to convince them that the God 
of Ifrarl Was the God of all the earth> and that he alone 
was to be worlhipped. Public calamities always befel 
them when they became apolUtes to their God ; yet 
they continued violently attached to idolatry till their 
captivity in Babylon made them for ever renounce it. 

The Jews then had two oppufite charadiers at difl'er* 
ent periods of their hillory ; At firll they wereaddi^- 
ed to idolatry ; aft erwaitls they acquired a lirong anti- 
pathy agiinlt it. 

Had any books of the Old Teftamcnt been forged 
diefore ’the Babylonifti captivity, when the Jews were 
^ddroted 4o! idolatry, is it to be conceived that tfae iitw 
poftoT would h«vd. inveighed lo fteongly againlt' this 
vice« wad fo ofien imputed to it the badam^ties of the 
ftatei fince bj fuefa conduA he knew that be Would 
render hitnfellobnoxiDuB to the people and to ihofc ido* 
latixins fnooarchs who perfeciiti^ the propheta^ 
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But it may iiextbe fnppofcd, tliat the focred bo^hs Scri*>turc. 
were forged after the IVabyloniih captivity^ when the 
principles of the Jews would lead them to inveigh 
againll the worfliip of idols* But ihcfe principles would 
furrly never lead them to expofe the charaAer of their 
anceflors, and to detail their follies and tlieir crimes. 

Ne%xr had any people more national pridci or a higher 
veneration for thtrr anceilors, than the Jews. Miracles 
and prophecies ccafed foon after their return to Jeru- 
(alem ; and from that period their refped forthe facredi 
books approached toXuperflitiun. They preferved them 
with jhous care, they read them often in their fyna- 
gog Lies, and they conlidercd every attempt to alur the 
text as an aA of facrilcge. Is it pullible that fuch men 
could be. guilty of forgery, or could fallc writings be 
eafdy impofed on them ^ 4 

a.Thcreis an internal evidence in the booksof theOld From 
Tellament that proves them to have been written by ‘ 
different perfons, and at diflant periods j and enables us 
with prectfion to afeertain a time at or before which 
they muft have been compofed. It is an undeniable 
faA that Hebrew ceafed to be the living language of 
the Jews during the Babyloni/h captivity, and that the 
Jewilli produAions after that period were in general 
written cither in Chaldee or in Greek. The Jews ^iMarJton 
Paledine, fome ages before ihc coming of oiir Saviour, 
were unable, without the afliflance of a Chaldee para- 
phrafe, to underltand the Hebrew original. It ^ ' 

farily follows, therefore, that every book which is writ- 
ten in pure Hebrew was compofed cither before or 
about the time of the Babylonifli captivity. This be- 
ing admitted, we may advance a Hep farther, and con- 
tend that the period which els pfed between tbecompo- 
iition of the inoH ancient and the mod modern book of 
the OldTcftament was very confidcrable 1 or, in other 
words, that the mod ancient bodies of the Old Tefla- 
ment were written many ages before the Babylonifli 
captivity* 

No language continues flationary ; and the Hebrew^ 
like other tongues, pafTed through the fcveral dages of 
infancy, youth, manhood^ and old age. If therefore, 
on comparifon, the fcveral parts uf the Hebrew Bib)4 
are found to differ not only in regard to ilylc, but alfo 
in regard to cliaraAer and cultivation, we have ftroug 
internal marks that they were cotnpofed at difTcreut 
and udiant periods. No clafltcal fcholar would believe, 
independent of the Grecian hiiiory, that the poems 
aferibed to Homer were written in the age of Demol^ 
thenes, the Orations of Dcmoilbenes in the time of Orir 
gciu or the Commentaries of Origeit in the time of 
Xpafearis and Chryfoloras* For the very fame rcafon, 
it is certain that the five books which are aferibed %o 
Mtjfes were not Written in the time of David, the 
Pfulma of David in the age of Ifaiah, nor tJic propho- 
.€tes of Ifaiah in the time, of Malachi f and Jince tlic 
.Hebrew became adead lafiguage about the time of the 
Babybidfh.oapliivity, the bou^ of Malachi could not 
ihave beeo written much later. Before that period there* 

'floro'^ were, written the prppbrcies of lfaiah|:,iliU. earlier 
the Pfalms of David, anti much earlier than thefe the 
books whicli are-stferihed to Moles* ; 

O 4 r V ^ ^ j* X.et 


(a) From to futvut 
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Let ns now ^ionfidiir the iewidence of u^iUmony for 
«Eie Old TiAament. . As the Jews 
rtom • wort/ aiidient peO{ 3 c than the Greeks or Rq-* 

ofonr. fer mMiy yem eotnUy tt>atoiine6!«d with them^ 

at is not to 'bd e«pcfted^tb»t we iflaould derive much 
evidence fram ithe WftarishS of thofe htiuons: it is to 
,the j^etws nlifne WO mull look for 'mformsnom But^tt 
has onfuiKunatdy hippened: tlisi fewof their works ex« 
oept ihe Scriptamthemfrlves have been preferrod to 
potteriiy; ^ jofephns is the mod' ancient of the Jcwtfli 
liiRoriaiis to we can appeal. He informs ui| 

vliat the Old Tetlameat was divided into thr«€ partSp 
tlie X^aw, the Prophets, and the Hagidgrapha or poeti- 
cal books.' .No man, fays he, hath ever dared to add^ 
or takb away from them. He tcUa ns alfo, that other 
books were written after the lime of Artaxerxes ; bat 
as they were not compclfed by prophetSi they we^e oot 
reckoned woethy of tbe fame credit. 

b^-!ncc'tlie promulgation of the Chrtftian religion, it 
is impoiTibletliac any material alterations or corruptiona 
could (have taken place in the bOoks of the Old'Tefta- 
znent ; for they have been in the hands both of Jew'B 
and Cliriftians'frotn thst period. Had the Jews au 
ten^pted to make ahy 'alterations, the Chridians would 
have detei^ed and expofed them ; nor would the Jews 
have been lefstfetere ^rgainil the Chrillians if they had 
corrupted the facred text. But the copies in the hands 
of jerws and Cliridians agree ; and therefore we juftly 
conclude, that the Old Tcftament is ilill pure and un- 
corrupted. 

I'he divifion mentioned by our Saviour into the Law, 
the ProphetSi and the Pfalms, correfpond j with that of 
Jofephtis. We have therefore fufficient evidence, it ia 
hoped, to convince even a deid, that the Old Teflament 
exiiled at that time* And if the dcill will only allnw, 
that Jefus Chrht was a perfonage of a virtuous and irf<« 
reproachsblc charadcr, he will acknowledge that W'c 
draw a fair cr.uclufion when we aft'ert that the Scrip- 
tviTfS wtre not corrupted in: his time : for when he ac- 
cufed the PhtttifccR of making the law ol no effect by 
their traditions, and when hc enjoined his henrm to 
fearch the Scriptures, he could not iiave faikd to men- 
tion the conoptiona or forgeries of Scripture, if any in 
That age had cxillcd. But vve arc affnred, by very re- 
fpertablc authority, that the canon of the Old Tefla- 
inent was hxid 1‘ome centuries before the birth of JeAia 
Ohrilt, jerns the foii of Sirach^ the author of Ecclefi- 
adieus, makes evident' references to the prophecies of 
•Ecclcfi- Ifaibh^, Jcrcmiaht» and Ezekiel J, and' mentions' tbefe 
"ki prophets by name. He fpeaks'aUb of the twelve mitidr 
|KliV/6. propheis fl*. It appears alfo frorm the prologue, that 
t ^lix the law and' the :praphcta, and other ancient books, ex^ 
i xlix. 10. ided at the fame .pcinod. The book o£ Ecclefiafticds, 
according to^ tlie calculations of the bed chronologicrs. 
was writ tend It Syftac about A; M»i that is^ X52 
yearn h( fore the Chridian era, and was trandated into 
Greek in the next ceittui^ by the grandfoo of tbe.eo- 
thur. The prologue wiis a Jdedf by the tranflatbr ; but 
this circumftitnce:dQC«,iiot dtioinifb thectFidenpeior the 
antiquity of beripture ; for he informs us, that the law 
and the prophets, and the.otheip books;irftklieife^f^ 

iludicd by bis grandfather : jf.fuffici^hi^proof thiit 
they exifled in his time. As no authentic bouk^ of. a 
jpjm; aheifat except the ihcMd,wrii^ 
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felvei^ have.mcbed ovr live eslb4iEL.^)d no* higher Sccipiare. 
iuTeirchofteftiinony.Ci ^ 

'Hiere ia, ha^ver, one remarhetrle biiLoHeal faAi 
which provta ehc exilienoe of the hiw of Mofea at the 
dilkrlutioa io ( xhe Ji.ingdpm‘Qf Ifrael, , when the ten trilies 
wm carried captive to A6yek /by Skalo^uerei:,«and ^lif* 
pei^fcd anioog ihe provinGcSj of that exiejsfive empire i 
that iSf^tbout 741 yMesibc^orci Chritf^ Jt was, ahout 
that time the Samariiaaa^.were trbnfpocted from Aflyi i? 
to repeople.the country, which i;he wO; captive tribes 
of Ifnae^ had formerly iababitedw; The poftetity of ihe 
Samritauf fbll inhabit the Uad of their fathers, mid 
have preferved copies ofrthe Feutateuch* two or three 
of which were brought to , this country in the lull 
century. The Samaritan ' Pentateuch in' Written ti| 
old Hebrew cbaraliteas (fee Philo, koay, 28), 

and therefore muH have exilleil before the time of 
Ezra. But fo violent were the animofities which fub- 
iidrd between the Jews and Samaritans, that in no pe- 
riod of their hiilory would the one nation have received 
any books from the other. They mull therefore have 
received them at their fujl fettlement in Samarir fioin 
the captive priell whom the Afl'yrian monarch fint tu 
teach them how they (liould fear xXnc Lord (z Kings 
xvii.) i 

The canon of the Old Teftament, as both JewiHiTlic c<im>n 
and Chriflian wriurs agree, wui completed by Ezra oj" the Old 
and fomc of his immediate fiicceirors ( fee Biblec). In } 
our copies the facred books are divided into 319. * 

Jews reckoned only zz, corrtfponding to the number 
of letters in" the Hebrew alphabet. They united the 
books of Judges and Ruth ; they Joined the two books 
of Samuel ; tne books of Kings and Chronicles were 
reckoned one ; E/ra and Nehetfiiah one ; the Pt^phe- 
cks and Lamentations of Jeremiali were taken under 
the fame head ; and the iz minor prophets were con- 
fidcrcd as one book — fo that the whole number of 
books in the Jewilh canon amounted 10 zz. ^ 

Tire Pentateuch confifts of the five books, Genefis, The Pen- 
Exodue, Leviticus, Numbers, .and Deuteronomy. ficpti^Eaich 
Vital obferval ion shave been already made refpeding the by 
authenticity of thefe uuder the ariiule PENTATE-veH ; 
but fey^r.il additional remarks have occurred, which may 
not improperly be given in this place. For many of 
tlicfe vjc acknowledge oiirfelves indebted to a frrmou 
publilhcd by the reverend Mr Marflh, whofe refcarch 
and leariling and critical accuracy will be acknowledged 
by every reader of difcernmenl- 

One of the vflrongcft arguments that have occurred 
to us in fupport of the authcnticky of ;tbe PteenUuch, 
and the infptration of the writer,, has already been given 
under the article Religion, N*^J4i .wIhcH fees 
But we (hall in this place prefent two arguments of a 
different kind, which would be fuiHcieiit to. prove at 
kaff tlic former. of thyfo comolufions^* We argue from 
the language and contents of the Mofaic writings, and 
from the teftimony of the other books of Scripture. g 
From the cQQtehts~and Iai)g:ihige c^lhe Pentateuch proved by 
. sibere arlfcs a srery-ffroing Mofea waslnTemal 

its author. )Tbe,aery n^e t>f writinj^ in jshe 
books difcuycfa an iauthfOrcoptemporary>^^^^ tyvCn^ 

- which he re$ate« -, every defpriptic)iiy bqtb 7e)igi9Us and 
political, is a proof that the wriitr was wejd'Ujt 

the hlgi^tivc ai^h^Cirlealt^^ypna 





Marjb. 


9 

tkfij by (e< 
iUiuoiiy. 
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*arc fo inWwuven with each other, that iieitherof them years f, 
could have been written by a mnn who lived in t latter 
aga. The atodnnt which is g;nx*n in the book of Ex- 
odus of the eondudi: of Pharoah towands the chiUren of 
Ifrad^ is fuch as might be expedled from a writer who 
wiis'not only «e<^iiaintrd with the coiinei^ at large, biit 
bad froqae^it aceefs to tfhe court erf ns fbvereign : and 
the onnote gcbgrapliicai (kfeription of the paffage thro* 

Arabio^ is fneh* as could hare been giveo only by a man 
like Mofes,'who had fpent 40 years in the hind of Mi- 
dian. The language itfelf hi a prr>of of its high anti- 
quity, which appear^ partly from the great fimpHchy 
of the ftyle, and partly from the ufe of archaifms or 
antiquated exprefTions, which in the days even of Da- 
vid and Solomon wore obfolete (b). But the Arongefl 
argument that can be produced to fhow that the Pen- 
tateuch was written by a man born and educated In 
Egypt, is the ufe of Egyptian words; words which- 
never were, or over could have been, iifed by a native of 
Paledine; and it ia a remarkable circumfbnce, that the 
very fame thing which Mofos had exprefled by a word 
that is pure Egyptian, Ifaiah, as irigU be cxpcdled 
from liir. birth and education, has exprefled by a word 
that is purely Hebrew (c). 

That Moles was the author of ihc Pentateuch is pro- 
ved alfo from the evidence of tcflimony. We do not 
here quote the authority of Diodorus Siculus, of Lon- 
ginus, or Strabo, becaufe their information mud have 
been derived from the Jews. We fhnll Att-k no autho- 
rity but that of the fuceceding facred books themfelvts, 
which bear internal evidence that they were written iu 
different ages, and therefore could not be forged tinkfs 
we were to adopt the abfuul opinion that there was a 
fucceifion of iinpodoi*B among the Jews who united tO' 
getber in the fame fraud. The Jews were certainly 
bed qualided to Judge of the authenticity of their own 
books. They could Judge of the truth of the fafts le- 
corded, and tlicy could have no intered in adopting a 
forgery. Indeed, to fuppofe a whole nation combined 
in committing a forgery, and that this combiDation 
iliould continue for many hundred years, would be the 
mod chimerical Tuppoiition^ that ever entered into the 
mind of man. Yet we mud make this fiippodtion, if 
we rcjcdl thehiftorical fa^lsof the Old Tedament. No 
ouc w'ill deny -that the Pentateuch exided in the time 
of Chrid and his apodlcs ; for they not only mention 
it, but quo^c it. ■* This we admit," reply ihr advo- 
cates for the hypotluTis which wc are now cmnbating ; 

but yon cannut therefore conclude that Mofea was the 
autlx^r ( for there is reafon to believe it was compofed 
by E«.ra." But unfortunately for men of this opiniooi 
bmh Ektb and Nehcmiah aferibe the book of the law 
to Mdfcs^i The Pentateuch was iu the pofleffion of 
the ^Santaritans before the time of Ezra. 3. Itcxifled 
in' tfte^r>ciypni of Amawah king of Judah, A, C. 839^ 
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4. It was in public nk in tho nrigo of Jelio* Scrhittre.'^'' 
fjphat, Ai C. 9t2 i >£or that virluoits fS'mcc.appoiioted''r 
Lcvltes iind priefts who taught in Judahs and i^d che> ^ 
book of the law of the Lord with them,' sind 
about thrniighbut all the cities 6f Judah aud taught 6. 
t lie people %*: 5. It is referred to by David in his-dying . ^ 
admonitions to Solomon $. The fame royal bard makes 
m»ty nlhifions'to it in the book of Pfalms, and fome-f i Ki'n^s 
tiiTBCs quotes it There remains therefore only one ii. 5. 
refource to thofe who contend ihat Mufes ^as r^t the *Coniu. 
author, viz« that it was written in the' period which aij. 
ebpfed between the. age of Jodiueiand that of David. 7 i ?»■ "iih 
But the whole liiftory of the Jews from their 5 

mcni in Canaan to the building of the temple prefup-,,, ihj. ori- 
pofes that thc'book of the law was written by Mofes. gi.iai, 

6 . Wc have fatisfadlory evidence that it cxiiicd in the wKert iha 
time of Jolhua* One paflagemay be quoted where 
fafl is dated. The Divine Being makes ufe of 
words to Jnlhua : •• Only be thou ftrong, and very 
courageous, that thou mayed obferre to do all accord- 
ing to the hw wluch Mofes my fervant comma tided 
thee : turn not from it to the right hander to the left, 
that thou mayed profper whitherfoever thou gocA. Thu 
book of the law fhall not depart out of thy mouth : but 
thou ilialc meditate therein ilay and night, that thou 
mayed ohferve to do according to all that is written 
therein f." fjoftuia 

- To the foregoing demondration objeflions may bei. 7i viil, 
dated. “ Wc will admit the force of your arguments, 3 i- 
and grant that Mofes actually wrote a work called the 
book of the law ; but liow can wc be certain that it 
was the very work which is now corrent under hie anlv/trcd- 


name ? And urdefs you can fttow this to be at lead 
probable, your whole evidence is of no value." To il- 
ludrate the force or weafcnefs. of this objeflion, let ub 
apply it to fome ancient Greek author, and fee uhciher 
a clafllcal fcholar would allow it to be of weight. “ It 
is true that the Greek writers fpeak of Homer aa an 
ancient aud celebrated poet; it is true alio that they 
have quoted from the works which they aferibe to him 
variuiiH pailages that we find at prefeiU in the Iliad and 
Odyfley : yet lUU there is a pofllbiliiy that the poems 
which were written by Homer, and iliofe which we call 
the Iliad and Odyjfcy^ wTre totally diitind produdions." 
Now aivadviDcajc for Gtcek liuraturu would reply to 
tlus objirCiion, not with a ferious anfwer, but with a 
fmile of contempt ; and he would think it bent ath his 
dignity to lilenct an opponent who appeared to be deaf 
to the cleared convidion. But ftiil mere may he fiid^ 
ip defence of Mofes than in defence <»f Hcnner ; for the 
writings of the latter WTre not dcpclilcd in any temple 
or facrid archive, in order to fecure them from the dc- 
vadations of time ; whereas the copy of the book of 
the law, as writien by Mofes, was intruded to the pricds 
and the elders, pr«feiFved in the ark of the covenant 

and- 


(•s)' Ftlribrtanise/aih i^,ja«d't#djO^,*wb(dh are ofed in both genders by no other writer than Mbfes. See 
ki^ivV’14'* t6. 28. 55. 57. xxxviii. 11. »5- ’ ^ 

(perhaps written originally vnu, and the ' lengthened rnto ’i by midafce)^,’‘ written by the 
alh 2. and wfitte^ By the Seventy di6n of See Ld 

"'Th^fe#hi^'thlffg*wh?eh Kofrfs eilprelfirt by irtir,>Cen ali.-!. yi expfisffei; by nwyfcr tlwJ Seveutyt 

lbae.ti«cfllated both of tbefr words by 
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Scr^eiire. anid reafl to the people 'every fcventh year ( d )• , , Sofficteat 
therefore was take Li»oot only for the prefera^atkin of 
the original retard, but , tliat oo fpuriotiai ^rodu6\iofi 
Should be Ciibttituced in ks Head. Aud that aofpunoua 
produdlion ever has hcen fubdicutcdin the Aedd <d' the 
origiaal cotnpniitioiiof Mpfes, appears from the evidence 
both of tile Greek and the Saaiantan Peotaieucb* For 
asithefe agree ;wiith< the Hebrew, except in fonic tn£> 
iii]g‘variBtto«8 (c), to which every work ia expofed by 
length of titnci it is abroliUely certain tbac the live 
books which we now aferibe to Modes m'coiic and the. 
fame Miork with that which was tranflftted into Greek 
in the time of thi Ptolemies, and, what is of ftill greats 
er importaace, with^ihat which cxifted in the time of 
Solonhon. And as the Jews, could have had no^mo« 
five wdiatfocveri daring that period which elapfed be- 
tKveen the age of Jolhua and that of Solomon, for fub« 
iiituting a fpurimis pFoduftion inilcad of the original 
ns written by Mofesi and, even had they been inclined 
to attempt the impodnre, would have been prevented 
by the care which bad been taken by their lawgiver, 
we moil conclude that our prefent Pentateuch is the ve-* 
XI ry identical work that was delivered by Mofes. 
rurckular The pofitive evidence being now produced, we fltall 
nbjecaiiJii* endeavour toanfwer fomc particular objedlions that have 
'j viatc . urgeiL But as molt of thefe occur in the book of 

Genefis, w^e ihall referve them for feparatc examination, 
and (hall here only confider the objcdlions peculiar to 
the four lail books. They may be comprifed under 
onehcadf vix. exprefliona and paiTages in thefe books 
which could iiot have been written by Mofes. l. The 
account, of the death of Mofes, in the lafl chapter of 
Deuteronomy, we allow midl have been added by fome 
(ucceeding writer $ but this can never prove that the 
book of Deuteronomy ia fpurious. What is more cum* 
roon among oiirielrcK than to fee an account of the life 
and death of an author fubjoined to his works, without 
informing us by whom the narrative is written? 2. It 
hs^ been objected, that Mofes always fpeaks of himfelf 
in the third perfon. This is the objedion of foolifh 
ignorance, and therefore feSreely deferves an anfwer. 
We fiifped that fuch perfons have never read the claf- 
Iks, particularly Caefar’s Commentaries, where the au« 
thur uniformly fpeaks of himfelf in the third perfou, as 
every writer of corred tadc will do who reBeds on the 
nbfiirdity of employing the pronoun of the Bril perfon 


in work iateivded to btmid kmgjaficr. bis death;. {See 
33.) 3- As to the .objei^iion, tliat ia 

fomc place the text is defedive, as in ^xodas xv^ S, it 
is uotdirededagaioft the author, but agiiinii fbme tran- 
feriber >1 for wh>t is wanting in. Uie^ Hebrew is .inferted 
in thc.'Samaritam 1^ The only other objedlon that de^ 
fenres ^notice is made from two p^Hages, . It is faid iii 
one place that fhe:bed erf Og i&sat Ramah'/o tUf t/ay / 
and in aUaibet (Deut^ iii.> 14.), ‘‘ Jaur the fon of Ma^ 
nafieh took all the country of Argob unto the coaila 
of Gcfhurl and Msachat::!, and called Utein after hia 
own name, BalKan-havoth<Jair, nn/o t/jij day.*’ The kll 
daufe in both thefe palTagca could not have been wrib* 
ten by Mofes, but it was probably placed in tlic margin 
by fome tranferiber by way of explanation, ami was af- 
terwards by miftakc inferted into the text. Whoever 
doubts the truth of this aflierticKi may have recourfe to 
the manuferipts of the Greek Tedament, and he will 
find that the fpvtrious additions in the texts of fome 
Rianufcripts arc adually written in the margin of 
others (r). 

That the Pentateuch, therefore, at leafl the four lafi: 
books of it, was w ritten by Mofes, wc have very faiis- 
fadory evidence ; which, indeed, at the diiiance of 
3000 years is wonderful, and which cannot be affirmed 
of any profane biftpry written at a much later period. 

The book of Genefis was evidently not written by a Authstic;. u 
perfon who was contemporary with the fads which hc^Y 
records I for it contains the hiilory of 2369 years, a*’ 
period comprelicnding almoft twice as many years as all *“ 
the rell of the hifiorical books of the Old Tcftament 
put together, Mofeb had been acknowledged as the au» 
thor of this book by all the ancient Jews and Chri- 
ftians; but it has been a fnatter of difpute from what 
fource he derived his materialsi fome affirming that all 
the fads were revealed by infpiration, and others main# 
taining that he procured them from tradition. 

Some who have looked upon themfelves as profound 
philofophers, have lejeded many parts of the book of 
Gem^iis as fabulous and nbfurd : but it cannot be the 
wifdom of philofophy, but the vanity of ignprance, 
that could Lead to fuch an opinion. In fad, the book 
of Genefis affords a key to many difficulties in philofo# 
phy which cannot otherwife be explained. It has been 
foppofed that the diverfities among mankind prove that 
they are not defeended from one pair i but it has been 

fully 


(t>) '* And Mofes wrote this law, and delivered it unto the prieffs the Tons of Levi, which bare the ark of the 
covenant of the Lord, end unto all the ciders of Ifrael. And Mofes commanded them, fay in?. At the end of 
every feven years, in the folemnity of the year of releafe, in the feaft of tabernacles, when all Ifrael is come to 
appear before the Lord thy God, in the place which he lhall choofe, thou lhalt read this law before all Ifrael 
in their hearing. And it came to pafa, when Mbfes had made an end of writing the words of this law in a book 
until they we^ 'fi]riifl>ed, that Mc^es comnfanded the Levites, which bare the ark of the covenant of the Lord, 
faying, Take this'book of the law, and put it in the fide of the ark of the covenant of the Lord your God.” 
D'vjut. xKXi.* 0^11* X4'-^a6. lliere is a paffage to the fame pUrpofe in Jofephus tast is 

i-tj it jdnitifattat Lib* y. a i. f 1 7. Hudfon. ' ' ^ 

) See the colktion of the Hebrew and Samaritan Pentateuch, in the 6th“toL of the Lomikfi p; 

(f) To mendori only two examples, f.' l%e common reading, 1. Cor, xvt. is bht 

Fitirvianii. 3. has vnv in the margin i titid in one of the manufienpts which Beat ufod, ^hla;iniH^iifSl ad# 

ilitfoti has been obtruded in the ttxt. See hiA note on this paflage. Another infftance t John ii.'n7,ii'W^cre 
, the genimic reading is Weiftain quotes two manvfcFipts,ia which wrn^irM IW-Fttcii ia tbci f^ii^in; 

% ,aiid this Aiarginsl nradirg has foUnd its way riot only into the CedexCovdli a# but^into thcC^t!q^'lwid J^hki^ 
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Scrlptvre: fully (heurti tbat'aH-thefe diverfitieB may be acentinted 
' for -by uatuml cau(ca« Jt . has been xeckonecl i great 
^ 'difficaliy to CYplain hbw fuflU fheUa were introduced 
into the bowel& of the earth ; but the deluge cxplaicB 
itliiB fa£i better than all the romantic thcoriea of philo- 
fciphertu It in itnpofiible to ucooupt far the origin of 
ludi a variety of langiiagcB in a more fatisfodory man- 
ner thairiB done- in the account of the eanfufion of 
tabgues which tnolc place at BnbcL It would be no 
cafy matter to (how why die fea of Sodom ia fo differ- 
ent from every other Tea on the globe which has yet 
been expbred, if we had not pofl'efTed tire fcriptural ac- 
count of the miraculous deftrnftuni of Sodom and Go- 
morrah. It IB futurated with brtiimeti and fait, liiid con- 
tain i no hfhcB. Thefe are very lingular fa^ta, which 
have been fully ellablilhed by late traivdlersr T^book 
of GenefiBi too, has been treated with contempt, be- 
caufe it makes the world Icfe ancient than is necelfary 
to fupport the theories of modern philofophers, and be* 
caufe it is diiEcult to reconcile the chronologies of feve- 
ral nations with the opinion that'the world is not above 
6000 or 7000 years old. The Chaldeans, in the time 
of Cicero, reckoned up 470,000 years. The Egyp- 
tians pretend that they have records extending 50,000 
years back ; and the Hindoos go beyond all ^unds of 
probability, carrying back their chronology, according 
to Halhcd, more than 7,000,000 of years. 

Mofaic An attempt has been made by M. Bailly, lately 
chronology mayor of Paris, to reconcile thefe magnihed calciila- 
vinJicated. tions with the chronology of the Septuagint, which 
isjuftly preferred to the Hebrew. (See Septuagint.) 
He informs us, that the Hindoos, as well as the Chalt 
deans and Egyptians, Iiad years of arbitrary determina- 
tion. They had months of 1 5 days, and years of 60 
days, or two months. A month is a night and day of 
the patriarchs ; a year is a night and day of the gods; 
four thoufand years of the gods arc as many hundred 
years of men. By attention to fuch modes of compu- 
tation, the age of the world will be found very nearly 
the fame in the writings of Mofes, and in the calcula- 
tions and traditions of the Bramins. With thefe alfo 
we have a remarkable coincidence with the Perfian 
chronology. Bailly has eftabliflied thefe remarkable 
cpochas &om the Creation to the Deluge. 

The Septuagint gives • * 2256 years. 

The Chaldeans - - 2222 

The Egyptians - - ^340 

The Perfians - - 2000 

The Hindoos - - 2000 

The Chinefe - - 2300 

The fame author has alfo fhown the fingular coinci- 
dence of the age of the world as given by four diftin^b 
and diftantiy fituated people* 

The ancient Egyptians - 5 f 44 years. 

The Hindoos * - ■ 5502 

' The Peifiana , - 

, The jcwa, according to Jofephus, - 5555 

Having made thefe few remarks, to (hew that th^ 
fads recorded in Genefis are not inconfiHent with truth, 
we fhail now, by a few obfervations, confirm the evi- 
ddbpCf from •tedimuuyt that Mofes was the autVaor^ and 
than feem ftrongeS. 

Tberciarifejs. a(gKat probability, from the bo^k of 
Ckoofipr itJlclfft tbatrtbe author lived near the tim of Jo. 
fep b p for 04 advaucia toWiWrd^lke and of tha: book^ 


tlic falQs gradually become more mintice. The mate rials 
of the antedihiviau hillovy arc very fcanty- The ac- ' 

count of Abraham is more complete; but'.the hiftor^ 
of Jacob and hrs family is dill more fully detailed. This 
. is indeed the cafe with every hidory. In the early part, 
the relation is very fhort and general ; but when the hi- 
florian approaches- his own time, his materials aecumu- 
late. It is. certain, ton, that the book of Ocfieiis muff 
have been written before the reft of the Pentateuch ; 
for the aliufioiiB in the lad four books to the hi (lory of 
Abraham, of Ifaac, and Jacob, are very fi^equrnt. The 
flmplicity of the Ayle fliows it to be one uf the molt 
ancient of the facred books ; and perhaps its fimilarity 
to the dyl;; of Mofes would determine a critic to afci ibc 
it to him. It will be allowed, that no man was better , 
qualified than Mofes to compofe the hiftory of his an- 
ceffoTB. He was learned in all the-wlfdom of the Egyp- 
tians, the mod enlightened nation of his time, and he 
had the bed opportunities of obtaining accurate infor- 
mation. The fhort account of the antediluvian world 
could eafily be remembered by Abraham, who might 
obtain it from Shem, who was his contemporary. To 
Shero it might be conveyed by Methufelah, who was 
340 years old when Adam died. From Abraham to 
Mofes, the interval was Icfs than 400 years. The fplen- 
did promifes made to that patriarch would certainly be 
carefully communicated to each generation, with the 
concomitant fadls : and thus the hidory might be con- 
veyed to Mofes by the mod didingutfhrd perfuns. The 
accounts refpedling Jacob and his fon jofeph might be 
given to Mofes by his grandfather Kohath, who muff 
have been bom long before the dcfcciit to Egypt ; and 
Kohath might have heard all the faf^s refpcdVmg Abra- 
ham and Ifaac from Jacob himfelf. Thus we can cafily 
point out how Mofes might derive the materials of the 
book of Genefis, and efpecially of the laff 38 chapters, 
from the mod authentic fource. 

It will now be nccedary to confider very fhortly the Olj'^etions- 
oLjeAiotis that have been fuppofed topi-ovc that Gene- to ihe .lu- 
lls could not have been written by Mofes. ti. It is nb- . 
jrfted, that the author of the firtt chapters of Genefis 
mud have lived in Mefopotamia, as he difeovers a obviated,, 
know'ledge of the rivers that watered Paradife, of the 
cities Babylon, Erech, Refen, and Calneh ; of the gold 
of Pifon ; of the bdelliunn and onyx done. But if he 
could not derive this krtowledgc from the wifdoiu of the 
Egyptians, which is far from being improbable, he 
might I'urely obtain it by tradition from Abraham, who 
was born and brought up beyond the Euphrates. 2. In 
Genefis xiv. 14. it is ffiid, Abraham purfued the four 
confederate kings to Dan, yet that name was not given 
till after the conqued of Palellinc ♦. Wc anfwcr, this • Jur!gfB 
might be inferted by a rranfcrlbcr. But fuch a fuppofi- chu|i. sviIL. 
tkin ia not necefbry ; for though wc are told in the book 
of Judges that a city originally called LaiOi received 
then the name pf Dan, this does not prove that 
waa the (kmc city with the Dan which is mentioned jn 
Genefis. The fame anfwcr may be given to the objrc- 
tiofi which is brought from Genefis xxxv. 21. where the 
tower of Edar is mentioned, which the objedora fay 
was the name of a tower over one of t^e gates of Jerii- 
ialem* But tlie tower of Edar figniiies Uie tower uf the 
flocks, which in the pniloral country: of Canaan might 
be a very common name. 3. TIk (pidft formidable ob- 
jcAion is derived (rum thefe twopkflkgesj C^n. xii. 6. 

** Aiidu 
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Aoci tlic Camiiajute wat ;th^ift 4 Sh«f land/* Gcr..xxxvi« 
** Thtrff arc ilW kingaihat td^oedox^e^rtht* landof 
h^forethire ^t^rcriht; chihlren &/ 

/jhieL** Now, 4 f i« c0rtai«i tIvajC ticttb<rl of thcfc JMil- 
could be wrkteii by; Moka« We olio w tkey weter 
.'tddcd by a later wrhcT ; but this ciixrunillancc cannot 
invaliuatc the wbicb Ikis hccvi already ff4>tlu- 

c<rd. It dOea.oot prove that wav^not the auibor 

of tile hook of hm only that the kook of Ge* 

uiHs has i-«ccived ti^'o aitersitioiisiincc liu death. 

According to Rkvet, our Saviour and Ins apoftlea 
died 27 pail'agea verbatim from the bouk of Gcr 
^ ^ mib, and brivr initdc 58 alluhons to the fenfe. 

Thebcik 1 of I^lxodus Contains the htdory of the If- 
of Jf:xodui. raeliies for about 145 years. It gives an account of the 
flavcry of the Ji'raelicey in Egypt ; of the miracles by 
which they were delivered i of their pafTage through 
(he Red fra, and journey through the wildernefs ; of 
the folcmn protr.ulgaUon of the Decalogue on Mount 
Sinai, and of the building and furniture of the Taber- 
nacle. Tliia book is dti^ by David, by Daniel, and 
other facred witters. Twenty five palTuges art quoted 
by our S'-.viour and his apofiks in exprefs words, and 
46 tluy iTiiike 19 alliifiuns iu the fenfe. 

J^cviti.uB The book of Ijeviticits cQiitaina the Inllory of the 
Ifraehtcs for one month. It conlifis chiefly of laws. 
Indeed, properly fpeaking, it is the code of the JewiHi 
ceremonial and political laws. It deferibes the confe- 
cration of Aaron and his for.s, the daring impiety and 
exemplary punlfiimeiit of J^ladab and Abihu. It reveals 
alio foine prediClions refpedting the puniihmciit of the 
Ifraeliies in cafe of apoilafy; and coutains an ailurance 
that ^t^^Ty lixCihyear ihuuld produce abundance to fup* 


the vTildcmefs* TliR cUvin^'ori^h i»fthefe1tfR'8<ikd th^ UtertfRWS 
^tmcics by which tiiey« wcih: tanSlkii^fi ^iiwril tlt^ady ' “ v 
hRire been wett knu>lrfl !fo thei^ f 4 lblc^ii fec»|lttn« 

Utkin of thefe wfatt who had'sdk'ftetiloufly he 
gerrcfRtk^^^ thdr itilbrief^ >Wb 6 '%y tht lift- 
j tip his handa Usd jht»«)Orred them tk&ory In the 
dey^of baCtle, end who wak Mbtl^to^ kavethew 
give on aecotrnt of hk tn the God of lirael, 

could ntn bfH mak 4 a<deep and Isfttttg impicffion 104 the 
tnhidscf all who britd bkn; He iwcnlcidtei ihrfeUm 
by the mod powetfub libotiwiw Ife prefents before 
them the in oil aniirating reweeds, and denounoc't the 
feverett punifhmenta.to the rebellitHis* The prophedei 
of Mofes towards th^ «Qdof this book, concerning the 
fate of the Jews, their difperfiona and calamititSr the 
conqudl of Jenifalecn by the Romans, the miferies of 
the tolkgrd, and the prefent Hate of the Jewifli nation, 
cannot be read without ailonifkment. They are perfpi- 
CUOU6 and minute, and have been literally ftccompliflied. 

This book is cited as the prod Ujdl ion of Mofes by 
Ghrifl; and his apofUcs *. ^ Matth. 

4. The hiftoricai books are la in nuniher, Jofhua, , 
Judges, Ruth, Samuel Ik and XL Kings L and 11 . Ji.bn I 4 
Chronicles I. and II. Ezra,^ Nehcmiah, Ellhcr, Thcfe, Adlsni. 1 
if confidered d ill iti6\ly from the Pentateuch, and thc^“^*“*'* 
writingsmore properl yfiy led prophetical, contain a com- 
pendium of the Jewifh biflory from the death of Mclea,Thr hift< 
A. M. 2552, to the reformation efiahlilhcd by Nehemlah ric booki 
after the return from the captivity, A. M* 359J, com- 
prehending a period of 1043 years. 

To enanle us todifcovcr the authors of thefe books, 
w'c have no guide to condu£V us but conjcdlvre, inter- 
nal evidence, or the authority of the inodern Jews. 


pore iheui during the feventh or fabbalical year. Tliia 
book is quoted as the produdlion of Mofes in feveral 
^ z Chron, books of Scripture ^ 

ifiijf. 16. The book ot Numbers comprehends the hiftory of the 
Jtren’. vii. Ifraclites for a period of about 38 years, reckoning 
16 ^rom the fvvll day of the fecond month after their de- 
I’/ck XX from Egypt. It contains an account of two 

'j ,, numberings of .the people { -the firft in the beginning of 

Tklntth. the fecond year of their einigratran, the fecoud in the 
vi-i. 4 . plains of Moab towards the concliifion of ihcir journey 
Knni X. 5. in the wildcroefs f. It deferibes the ceremonies cm- 
" Uor. \i confecration of the tabernacle, gives an 

Lxad journal of the marches and encampments of the 
f jl, ’lii. 1 2. Ifraclites, relates the appointment of the 70 elders, the 
1 i. 16. miraculous cure pcriurmed by the brazen ferpent, and 
the miicoiidudt of Mofes w'hen he was commanded to 
bring water from the ruck. There is alfo added an ac- 
t Niimb. i. count of the death *uf Aaron, of the conquefi of Sihen 
and Og, and the (tory of Balaam, . with his celebrated 
[I Nrnib prophecy concerning the MciHah g. « 

xxlv. 1 7, The book of Numbers is quoted as the worK of Mofes 
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in feveral parts of Scripture ' 

The book of Dmtejroiibmy com preli ends b period of 
nearly rwo monthik It Coufiils cf^ja interediiig addvefs 
to tiie Ifraclites, in which Mofes recals to their irmem- 


xxxi. biance the many inftaooea of divine favour which they 
^ ^ xiiv *a experienced^ and reproaches them for their in^ati- 
MjhIu before them, in a compendious form, 

the laws which he had formerly delivered, and makes 
John vi. feme explanatory additions. Tb4S w'as the inbre necef- 
31. [%, 36. fary, beexufe the Ifraclites, to whom they |iad ficen, ov\^ 
n M ginally promulgated, and who had fetn the miracles in 
^cL tro- Egypt, at'the Red fca, and MoiintSinai, had died in 

3 


Froni the frequent references in Scripture, and froin the 
tcllimoiiy of jofephus, it appears that the Jows were 
in pofTcffioii of many hifiorica] records which might 
hnve thrown much light upon this fubje^ if they had 
fiill bceu pTcferved. But during the calamities which 
befel that infatuated nation in their wars with the Ro- 
mans, and the difperfion which followed, ihefc writings 20 
have peridied. But though wc can produce no [h 

nioiiy more ancient than the age of our kSavroiir to 
theiiticatc the hillorical books, yet there are fome fa£ls 
rcfpe£ling the mode of tlMrir prtfervation which entitle 
them to credit. The very circuin ft since itftlf, that the 
Jews have preferved them in the fpered volume to this 
dey, while their other ancient books have been lull, is 
a proof that they confidered them as the genuine re- 
conls of rbeir nation. Jofephus f , whole authority is 
of great importance, inforrrs us, that itwas tfaeipecii' 
liar province of the prophets and prieHs to commit to Lib. L 
writing the annals of the nation, and to prtferve them 
to pofterity. That thefe might be faithfuRy preferved, 
the facerdotal fundiion was hereditary^ ^aod tJie 

greateft care w:ui obferved to prevent intermarriages 
either with foreignei'S'Of with the othet tHhas» No man 
.could oificiatt as a prtcft.wrhu .could iiol:pto^cdiia.de- 
feent irra right line by unqueftionabte evidence g. Re-N g^ra 
gifters were kept in Jerufalqm, which at the and of eve- Ji, 6a. 
ry war were regulairly jcrifed by the rnr^iwing:' priefta ^ 
and new ones were then coinpoGed; jfks ‘ a"pr»of tb«t 
this has been faithfully performed, Jofephus adds, that 
the naihf s of all the Je^rfih prieRs, m an ISfRol'en^'^ted 
fucceiSpn from Cither to. foo,. had keen, it-gtftcyrp for 
2000 years; that is, from the timeof^A^uu to/lbe,8ge 
of Jofephus. 

Tlic 
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allowed (o written 

alky mm yei^ nM|^ tbmk kimfelf iit for tbe of- 
md if 8 prick^^faii tbm« he was ex eluded fn>m 
tin; idtflr md defiofed frcMn hii ofioe* Thus we are 
affufodi thojewift recede weee ccunmittcd to thedmrge 
of the prieilB; atulm they may be confidercd as the 
fsyufie irndiy to thc .Sikbyloithh captivity 

ai^jdowo^rdii the iiMilje credit fa doe to them that 
would bl) 4«e .to;fftfmlyrecoi^l^> w by antiquarians 
8fc eftaemod the .moA autheitiic (bufceaof ioformatiun. 

' 'Of the 80, iKifalts which jofepbua reckoned himfelf 
houud to bclieve« llie hiCb>rical lE^kafroni ilie death of 
Mofea to. thb reign of ArtaxerxeSf he informs were 
written by coti temporary propheta. It appearsi then, 
that the prophets were the compoferSf end the priefls 
the hereditary kec]x^r») oftlte national records. Thus, 
the bed provHinn pf>flible was made that tlieyfhofild be 
wTitten accurately I and be preferved iincorriipted. The 
priucipnl office of thefe prophet • was to iiiftru^l the 
people in their dcLy to God, and occaiiotily to com- 
iiiiiiiicate tlic predidions of fvture events. For this 
purpofe they were edticatcd in the fchools of the pro- 
phets, or in acadroiies where facred learning was 
taught. The prophets we rr therefore the learned tueri 
of their time, and confequcntly were bell qualified for 
the office of liillonaas* It may be objected, that the 
prophets, in concert with the priefts, might have forp^td 
any writings they, pleafed. But before we fiifpcdt 
that tlif^ have done fo in the liillorical books of the 
Old Teflament, tve mud find out fume motive whith 
could induce them to commit fo daring a crime. But 
this is ioipoflible. No encomiums are made either upon 
the prophets or the prieds ; no adulation to the reign- 
ing monarch appears, nor is the favour of the populace 
courted. The faults of all ranks are ddineated wilh- 
Tiut referve. Indeed there is no hidory extant that has 
more the appearance of impartiality. We arc prefent- 
t'd with a fituple detail of fafls, and are left to difeover 
the motives and intentions of the feveral charat^ers ; 
and when a charadler is drawn, it is done in a few 
words, w'ithout exaggerating the vices ofiampliFying 
Uie virtues. 

It is of ao real confequence, therefore, vrhether we 
can ascertain the authors of the difl'erent books or not. 
From Jofepiius we know that they exided in his time ; 
and from his account of the manner in which they were 
preferved wc are allured they were not in danger of 
being corrupted. They exided atfo when the Septua- 
gint traoDiciou was made. Frequent references are 
tnode^to'thcm in tlxc w'ritings of the later prophetb ; 
fomctmies the fame fa6ls are related in detail. In Ihort, 
there is fuch a coincidence between the hidorical books 
and the^writingsofthofe prophets who were contempo- 
itiry,itbmt it is itnpoffible to fuppufe the latter true 
vi^OQt receiving iHc former. 

L Ifidecd^; to foppofe thatthc could have rccci- 
^ed'taad preferved •wiih .fiich curt’ for fo many hundred 
ykarn Caire'neoordfi^. which it mull hnvebcen in the pow- 
er of jevery perfuu to difprtive, ‘and which ai' the fame 
tfene^sdoiXa^Uttfe credit to thei hara^ier of their nation, 

^ Voii. XVH.Pdrt J. 


is to fuppofe one of the greateil obfurdtiks iiv the 0orhitufse. 
world t it ie to fuppofe that a whole nation Could 
contrary to all tbofe principles wliicb have always pre- 
dominated in the human mind, and which tnuft always 
pradominate till human nature undergo a total revoltt- 
tion. 7.1 

The hook which immediately follows the 
tench bas been generally aferihed to Jolhna the fuc- 
cefTor- of Mofes. . It comain, however, fbrne things 
which mud have been inferted after ihc tlcaih of Jo- 
ihtui. It is neceflary to remirk, that there is fume ac- 
cidental derangement in the order of the cliapteiv of 
this book, which was probably occaiioned by the an- 
cient node of fixing together a number of rolls. If 
chronologically placed, they fiiould be read thusi i (t 
chapter to the loth verfc, then tljc ad chapter; then 
from the lotb verfe to the end of the til chapter ; af- 
terwards fiiould follow the vi. vii. viii. ix. x. and xi. 
chapters; then the.xxii. ; and laftly the xit. and xiir. 
chapters to the 24.th verfc of the latter. 

The fadls mentioned in this book are referred to by 
many of the facred writers In the book of Kings * J Chroo. 
xvi. 94. the words of Joiliua are faid to be the words of‘‘- 
GoJ. Sc. Joshua. 

By whom the book of Judges was written is iioccr-ii;i 
tain ; but as it contains the hilloryof the Jewifirrepiib-21.; Ads 
lie for 317 years, the matejials mud have been fumifiv-vii. 4 s ; 
ed by iliffereiiL perfons. The book, however, Teems to "" 1 ;. 
be the compofilion of one individual (c), who lived 
ter the regal govenuneiit was eftabliflicd f , but before’^. 
the acceflion of David ; for it is faid in the 2 ill verfc Ectlm xUi. 
of the I ft chapter, that the Jcbufites were flill in Jcru-4*; J 
falem ; who, wc know, were difpofrefTcd of that city "• .5 > 
early in the reign of David ||. Wc have rcafon, there- . ^ 
fore, to alcribe this book to Samuel. 

The hiilory of this book may be divided into twoxxi. a?, 
parts ; the firft contains an account of the Judges from ij a 
Oibniel to Samfon, ending at the i6di cliaptcr. T!ie'''^» *^‘ 
fecund part rdairs feveral remarkable traufatflions which 
occurred fnon after the death of Jufhua ; but are ihrovvti 
to the cud of the book, that they might nor interrupt 
the coiirfe of the hiilory. See JoroEs. 2.f 

The book of Ruth is a kind of fupphMriCnt to thePvuil 
book of judges, and an intrudurtinn to the hiilory of 
David, as it is related in the hooks of Sarnm:!. Since 
the genealogy which it contains dcfceiids to David, it 
mnft have been written after the birth of that prince, 
but not at any conliderable time after it ; for the hi- 
ftoiy of Boaz and Rutl!, the great-grandfather and 
grcat-grandmolhcrof David, could not be reraemhered 
above two or three generations. As the elder brothers 
of David and their funs arc omitted, and none of lus 
own children arc mriitfoiied in the genealogy, it is evi- 
dent that the book wascnmpnfed in honour of the Hr. 
brew monarch, after he was anointed king by iSamucl, 
and bcforc'wy of hia children wertf born ; and confe- 
i}utntly in the reign of Saul. The Jews aferibe it to 
Satniiel't xtud indeed there is no perfon of that age to* 
whmn it. may be attributed with more propriety. Wc 
arc infunhed ( i Setn..x. 25.) that Samuel wjm a^writtr, 
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Scripture, the cliaraAcrs who fpcak are IdiiTnaan;;, orut leaft A-ra- 
bians of the adjacent cotin trysail originally of the race 
pf Abraham. The language is pure Hebrew, although 
the author aftpeart to be an Idumean ; for it is not 
iinprckbable th^t all iW poRcrity of Abraham, Ifracl. 
itcB, Idumacana, and Arabians, whether of the family 
of Keturah or lihmael, fpoke for a confidcrablelcngtli 
of time one common ^language. That the Idumaeans, 
however, and the Temanites in particular, were emi- 
nent for the reputation of wifdom, appears by the tef- 
' Jcr. xllx. timony of tht prophets Jeremiah and Obadiah * : Ba- 
7, Ob. 8 . jjICq particularly mentions them among ” the au- 

thors (or cxpoinidera) of fables, and fearchers out of 
t IViriirh undt'rftanding^.” 

ill. 12. 2j. The principal perfonage in this poem is Job ; and in 
liU tharafler is meant to be exhibited (as farasiscon- 
fiftciit with human infirmity) an example of perfcA 
fob.' virtue. This is intimated in the argument or intro- 
dudlion, but is Hill jnorc eminently dilplayed by his 


own B&ions and fentimenu. is devauti and Stfript^uro 
moft ptouAy ond reyerenUy imprefled with the (aor^ 
awe of his divine Creator ; he is alfo upright, andc<ui« 

{cions of hi& own iategrity ; he is paticiu of evil, and 
yet very remote from that infeulibility or rather llupU 
doty to wliinh the Stoic fchool pretended. Opprefled 
thCTtfore with unparalleled mis&rtuocs, he lameuts his 
mifery, and even wiihes a rcleatc by d^a^h.; in other 
words, , he obeysi and gives place tn the didlines of 
ture. Irritated, however, by the unjuA infimutions 
and the fevere rtproaches of hti pretended friends, he 
is more vehemently exafperated, and the too great con- 
fidence in his own right con fnefs leads him to expofiu- 
latc with 'God in terms llarccly cuufillcnt with piciy 
and drift decorum. 

It mad be obferved, that the firft fpi^eeb of Job, 
though it burlU forth with all the vehemence of padion, 
confilts wholly of complaint, ** the w'urds and ftiui- 
inents of a dclpairing perfon, empty as the wind f f Jobvi.i 6 . 

whiLh 


there were people beyond the boundaries of Egypt, and bordering on the foulh of Judea, who were famous for 
wifdom, namely, the Idumicans (fee Jcr. xlix. 7. Ob. S.), to whom we may well brlievc this paffiigc might liavc 
fome relation. Thus Jehovah addrefl^s the Babylonians; Arife, afeend unto Kcdar, and lay waftc ibr chil- 
eben of the Eaft,” (jt,r. xlix. 28.) notwithllanding tbcfc were really fit uaied to the well of Babylon. Although 
job, therefore, be accouutcd one of ihc Ciientals, it by no means follows that his rcfidcnce mull be in Arabia 
Dcfcrta. 

£/}p/j,}z the Tnvnmle W'as the foil of Efau and Ttman the fon of FliplKi/, (G.^n. xxxvi. lo, ii.). The 
Eliplia/ of Job was wiibuiit a doubt of this race. Tenian is certainly a city of Idunuca, (Jer. xlix. 7, 20. 
Ezek. xxv. 13. Ainoi i. ii, 12. Ob. H, 9,) 

•• Bilifad the i^huhlic : Shuah \vji.s one of the fono of Abraham by Keturah, whofe poficrity were numbered 
among the people of the Eafi, and his fitualion was probably coulu uous to tirJt of his brotluT Malian,, and of 
his nepbeu'S Shebah and Dtdan, (fee Gen. xxv. 2 and 3.) Di-d r.i is a city of ldum.r.a (Jer. xlix. 8.), and 
fcciBS to have been fituated 011 the callcrn fide, as Tciusn was on ilic weft, (Exek. xxxv. 13.) From Sheba 
originated the Sabxans^^in the paiTage from Arabia Fi.lix lo the Red fca : Sheba is iiuited to Midian ( ifa, lx. 6.) ; 
it \ti in the fame region liow^evcr with Midian, and not far from Mount Horcb, (Exod. ii. 15. iii. 1,) 

“ ZofjL'ir the Naamad/itc : among the cities which by lot fell to the tribe of Judah, in tlic neighbourhood of 
iuur.ffii, Nuiimab is cniimcrattd, (Jufti. xv. 21, ^i.) Nor does this name clfcjft'hcrc occur; this probably was 
the tonntry of Zophiir. 

** Khhu the Lu%\te : Buz occurs but once as the name of a place or country (Jcr. xxv. 23.), wl^cre it is ni jii- 
tioi.tfi .dong wiib Dcdnn and Thenia : Dcdan, as was jnll now dcnionftraled, is a city of Idanfixa \ Thcma 
bdonjsd TO the children of Iftimarl, uho are faid to have inhabited from Havdah, even to Sbur, uliich is iji 
the diftriti of Egypt, (Grn. xxv. 15. ib.) Saul, how'cver, is faid to have fmitten the Atnalekites from llavi- 
Lili Lvtn to Shur, which is in the diftridt of Egypt, (i Sam. xv, 7.) Havilah cannot, thercfoie, be very fur 
f. oiri the boiHidaric^ of the Amalckites ; but the Amalekitcs never exceeded the boundaries of Arabia Petuea. 
(Ste Rebind Pab.iilin. Lib. I. c. xiv.) Therna, therefore, lay foinewlitre between Havilnh and the dcfeic of 
Shur, to the foiitliwMd of Judea. Thema is alfo mentioned in connexion with Shtba, (Job. vi. 19.) 

Upon a fair review' of tbcfc fofts, I think we may venture to conclude, (lill with that modefty which fuch :i 
qiicftion demands, that Job was an inhabitant of Arabia Petrosa, as well ns his friends, oral leuft of that nci;;li- 
bourhood. To this folution one objedlion maybe raifed : it may be afkcd, How the Chaldeans, who IimiI <)n 
the borders of the Euphrates, could make depredations on the camels of Job, who lived in Idumxa at fo great a 
diftance \ This too is thought a fiifRcient caufc for affigning Job n (it nation in Aiabia Dcferta, and not far from 
the Euphrates. But what ftiould prevent the Chaldeans, as well as tlic Sjb«ans, p people addifted to rapine, and 
roving about at immenfcdiftances for the fake of plunder, from wandering through thefc defeucclefs regions, which 
were divided into tfibes and families rather than into nations, and pervading from Euphrates even to Egypt ? 
]'\irihtr, 1 would afk on the other hand, wlicthtr it bepiohable that all the fi lends of Job who lived in Idumaea 
and its ueigtibourhood, fhpuld inftantly be informed of all that could happen to Job in the defert of Arabia 
and on the confines of Chaldea, and immCduitcly repair thither ? Or whether it be reafonablc to think, that, fume 
of them being inhabitants of Arabia Deferta, it ftiould be concerted amonc; them to meet at ihc rcfidenceof Jo];; 
fince ii IS evident, that EJiphaz lived at Theman, in the extreme parts of Idumiea ? AViih reCptift -to.lhe 
of Ptol<?my (fi.r fo it is written, and not it has no agreement, not fo much a? in a fiiigle letter, with the 

Hefcttw Gnutrs, The LXX indeed call that country by the name Avfiiida^ hut they deferibe it as* fituated in 
Idumica^ and they account Job himfelf atj idamtean, and a iL’fcendant of lifau.*^ See the Appismdix pf the 
LXX to the buck of Job, and Hyde Not* in PiirUaso/. chap, xi, Lowth on IhbiC'iv.PoCtry^ 
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BenpilM iMbich h tttdecd thkr ajKilogy that he iyhmcdiaiely maktra 
V few kit condtid! ; intiinating, that he re far frotti pTcfufii- 
hig tafrkadvwich God^ far fputn davlag to call in qoerf- 
tion the divine deareei> or oven to mentian Kia own in- 
noctnee in the prefence of 4^3 aU-jult Creator : nor is 
there any juft reafoa for the cenfur<c which has been 
paiTcd by lomc cornmentators upon this paflage^ The 
poet fee in a, with great judgment and ingenuity, to have 
performed in thi$ wliat ihc/iaturc of ,|hc work required. 
He has depi^cd the afRidtion and aiiguifh of Job, as 
flovviiig from his wounded heart in a manner fo agree- 
able to human nature (and certaiidy fo'fur venial), that 
it m^y be truly faid, in all this job finned not with 
lips.^* It ia« ncverthelefs, embcMiihcd by fucb af- 
fecting imagery, and rrifpin'd with fiieh a warmth and 
force of fcnliincnt, that wx find it ailbrdcd ample fcope 
for calumny; nor did the qnkind wiiiienes of hisfuifei'- 
ings permit fa fair an opportunity to cfcapc. The 
occahon is eagerly embraced by bllipha/ to rebuke the 
impatience of Jub; and, not iaiishcd with ibis, hepro- 
ccw^th to accufe him in diredl terms of wanting forti- 
tude, and obliquely to indnuate fomething of a deeper 
dye. Though deeply hurt with the coarfe reproaches 
of Eliphaz, ililJ, however, when Job afterwards com- 
plains of the feverity of God, he cuutioufly refrains 
from violent cxpollulaciuns with his Creator, and, con- 
tented with the liinple exprelTion of ailliction, he humbly 
confcftVs hirnft'lf a (inner Ilchrc it is evident, that 
thofe Vklicnicni and pcrvciTe atttflutiuns of his iniio-- 
cence, thole inuriinirs aguinft the divine Providence, 
wdiicli his tottering viitvie afitTward:> permits, are to be 
confidci-cd merely an the conlequcnceo of momentary 
pardon, and not as the ordinary cfTcCls of his fettled 
character or nranuers. They prove him at the very 
worll not an irreligious man, but a man pofTefled of in- 
tegrity, and IcK) conii dent of it ; a man opprclfcd with 
ahnoft every imaginable evil, both corporal and mental, 
and hurried beyond the limiu of virtue by the Ihong 
influence of pain and aRlidiioii. When, on the con- 
trary, his importunate vilitors abandon by filcnce tlic 
caufc which they hud lo wantonly and fo fnalicioufly 
niuiutLincd, and ct-ifc uiijuftly to load him with uq- 
r^rSitcJ crin.inaiions ; ti;ough lie defends hie argument 
with lean t») Icfe obdinacy, yet the vehemence of his 
grief appears gradually to luf lide; he returns to liimfLlf, 
and explains his feiiliments with more candour and tc- 
datenefs ; and however we may blame him for arfuming 
vjtlier too much of arrogance in liis appeals to the Al- 
mighty, certainly his defence again fl the accufations of 
Kliphaz is no more than the ocrufion will ftiidlly jull;- 
fy. Obferve, in the tirfl. place, how admirably the con- 
fidence and peifcverauce of Jobis difpkiycd in replying 
to the flaiidcr of hi^ fulfe friends : 

.As God livetb, who hath removed ny judgment ; 

Nay, as the Almighty livcth, who Itaih embittered my 
foul 2 

Veiily aa u.»ng as 1 have life in me, 

Aiid the breath of God is in my uolirils ; 

My bps ihall not fpcak pervciTity, 

^sVitiicr Biall my tongue whifper prevarication. 

God forbid Uu^c I fltould declare you lightrous ! 

Till I expiic 1 Will not remove my integrity from me. 

I Ijavc forilficjl inyfcif in niy rtghtc'oufiicls, 

' And 1 Will liot give up my ftaiion : 

My heart (hull not upbraid me as long as I Lve. 
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May mine enemy be as tbc impkoui man, 

And be that rifetb up again (I me as the iivicktd * 


Scripture- 
' Chjp. 


Mif < onn- 
ilr::cc and 
p>:T(rvr- 
raoce. 


But bow magniheent, how noble, how inviting andxxvii. a — 7. 
beautiful in thc.t image of viiiue la which he debneatea 
his pad life ! Wbat dignity and authority dots he feem 
to poflefa ! 

If 1 came out to the gate, nigh the place of public re- 
fort, ‘ 

If 1 took up my feat in the ftreet ; 

Tbc young men faw ine» and they hid themfclvcs : 

Nay, the very old men rofc up anti Hood. 

The princes refrained talking. 

Nay, they laid their liands on their mouths. 

The nobles held their peace. 

And their tongue cleaved to the roof their month f. t Cliuf. 

xxut.7— 10. 

What liherali ty 1 w'hat a promptitude in beneficence 1 

Becaufe the ear heard, therefore it bUfled me ; 

The eye alfo faw, therefore it bare lellimony for me. 

That 1 delivered the poor who cried, 

The orphan alfj, and him who had no helper. 

I'he bkfljng of tiim who was ready to pcrifii came upon 
me, 

And I cauCed the heart of the widow' lo fingforjoy |1. s; Chan* 

What fanflity, what integrity in a judicial capacity! 13^ 

I pat on righteoufiicfs, and it clothed m: like a robe j 
My J'jfikc alU) was a diadem. 

1 w&i a father to the poor, 

And the contruverfy which I knew not, I fcarclied it 
out. 

7 'hcn bt^ke I the grinders of the opprciT^jr, 

Aud 1 plucked the prey out of his teeth *. 

But what can be more engaging than the purity of if>. i 
his devotion, and his reverence for the Supreme Being, 
founded upon the bell and mull plnlofophical princi- 
ples? Befidcs tliat through the whole there runs a llniin 
of the mofl amiable tendemefs and hun’aniiy : 

Tor whdL Is the portion which God difliibutetli from 
above. 

And the iulieritance of the Almight) horn on high ? 

Is it nut dellruction to the wicked, 

Aud baiiirument from their country to ihc doers of 
iniquity ? 

Doth he not fee my ways ? 

And niimbereth he not all my llepe ? 

If I fhould dcTpife the caufe of my fervant, 

Or my maid, when they had a controvevfy with :ne, 

What then (buuld I do when God ^wifeth. 

And when he vifucth, what anfv/cr could I make him? 

Did not he wdio formed me in the belly form him, 

And did not one falluoa us in the womb f ? I chaj^. 

The three friends arc exatSlly fuch charaflers as the ijLli c. 
nature of the poem required. Tliey are fcvcrc, irrita- ^4 
hie, malignant cenforfl, readily and with apparent faiis- Cf 
fj£lioii deviating from the purpofc of confolation into ^ 
reproi'f and contumely. Even from the vci^ firft they 
manifcll this evil propenfity, aud indicate' what is to be 
cxpeAcd from them. The firft of them, indeed, in tiic 
opening of liis liarangue, aAqrace an air t)f candour : 

'Wuuldft thou take it unkindly thfU pne ftioiild cflay to 

fpcak to thee [1 ? U Chap. 

liidignatiou 
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Scripture. Indignation is, iKiMfevcr, inllantly predofnifiant ; 
But a few words wbo can forbear ? 

The fecond flames forth at ^nce : ' 
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Tlu: whole pafTage abounds with tbc mdft beautidrl'^aiptun* 
imagery, and is a moft perfeA fpecimen of the Elegiac. ' -j \ ^ ^ 
His grief afterwards becomes more fervent; but is at 
the iamc time foft and queriinoniopa. 


How loi\g wilt thou trifle in this manner ? 

How long ihall the words of thy mouth be as a mighty 
ll Chap. twind^H ? 

viii. 2* 

But remark the third : 


Shall not the mailer of words be anfwered ? 

Or fhall a man be acquitted for his fine fpecches ? 

Shall thy prevaritacions make men filent ? 

Shah thon even feoff, ajid there be no one to make thee 

• Chap. afliamed • ? 

XI a, 3. 


35 

OfLlihu. 


Sentiments 
of ihi.- 
poem uf 
Job. 


The lenity aixl moderation of Eliho ferves as a beau- 
tiful contrail to the intemperance and afperity of the 
other three. He is pious, mild, and equitable ; equal- 
ly free from adulation and fc verity : and endued with 
lingular wirdom, which he attributee entirely to the in- 
fpiration of God : and his inodefty, moderation, and 
wifdom, are the more entitled to cummeiidatton when 
we confider his unripe youth. As the charaflers of his 
detraAors were in all refpedts calculated to inflame the 
mind of Job, that of this arbitrator is admirably adapted 
to fuoth and compofe it : to this point the whole drift 
of the argument tends, and on this tlic very purport of 
it Teems to depend. 

Another circumflancc deferving particular attention 
in a poem of this kind, is the feiuimcntj which muft be 
agreeable to the fubjc€l, and embellifhed with proper 
expreflion. It is by Ariftotlc enumerated among the 
eflfentiaU of a. dramatic poem ; not indeed as peculiar to 
that fpecies of poetry alone, but as common, and of the 
greatell importance, to all. Manners or cliaradter arc 
eflential only to that poetry in which living perfons arc 
introduced ; and all fuch poems muft alTord nn exaft 
reprefentation of human manners : but fentiment is 
clTential to every poem, indeed to every compofition 
wliutevcr. It rcfpcfls both perfons and things. As far 
aa it regards perfons, it is particularly concerned in the 
delineation of the manners and paflions ; and thofe in- 
llances to which we have juft been adverting are fenti- 
inents exprelTive of manners. Thofe which relate to the 
delineation uf the paflions, and to the defeription of 
other objefts, yet remain unnoticed. 

The poem of Job abounds chiefly in tbc more vehe- 
ment paflions, grief and anger, indignation and violent 
contention. It is adapted in every refpeft to the in- 
citement of terror $ and as the Tpecimena already quot- 
ed will fufiiciently prove, is univerfally animated with 
the true fpirit of ftiblimity. It is however n-«t wanting 
ill the gentler affedlions. The following complaints for 
iiiftaiice, are replete with an affeAing fpirit of melan- 
choly : 


Man, the offspring of a woman, 

Is of few days, and full of inqdictndc ; 

He fpringeth up, and ia edt'off like a flower ; 

He flecth like a (hadow; anti doth' not abide : 

Upon fuch a creature doft thou open thine eyes ? 

And wilt thou bring even mieinto judgmenLwitb tbeel 
Turn thy look from him, that he may have fome re* 

XIV. 1, 2, (ball, like a hireling, have completed his day 


How long will ye vex my foul,. 

And tire me with vain liaranguei ? 

Thefe ten times have ye loaded me with reproachei. 

Arc ye not afliamcd that ye arc fo obftinateagainft me* 

Pity me, O pity me, ye are my frienda, 

For the hand of God hath fmitten me. ‘ 

Why will you be my pcrfecutora as well aa God, 

And therefore .will ye not be fatUfled with my flefl) * ? * Chap. 

SIX 1, 5, 

The ardour and alacrity of the war hoiTc, and his 21, 22. 
■eagernefB for battle, is painted with a mafterly hand : 37 

For eagernefs and fury he devoureth the very ground ; ty. 

He bclieveth it not when he heareth the trumpet. 

When the trumpet foundeth, he faith, aha ! 

Vea he fernteth the battle from afar, 

The thunder of the ckieftans and their (bouts ||. H Chap. 

The following fublime defeription of the creation is 
admirable: 

Where waft thou when I laid the foundations of the 
earth ? 

If thou kiioweft, declare. 

Say, who fixed the proportions of it, for furcly thou 
know'cft ? 

Gr who ftretche'd out the line upon it i 
Upon what were its foundations flxed ? 

Or who laid the corner (lone thereof I 
When the morning ftars fuug together. 

And all the fons of God (houted for joy ; 

When the fea was (liut up with doors ; 

When it burft forth as an infant that cometh out of 
tlie womb ; 

When I placed the cloud for its robe. 

And thick darknefs for its fwadling band ; 

When I fixed my boundary again ft it, 

When I placed a bar and gates : 

When I faid, Thus far flialt thou come, and not ad- 
vance, 

And here (hall a (lop be put to the pride of thy waves }Johx*ivUf« 

Let it fiiflicc to fay, that the dignity of the ftyle is 
anfwerable to that of the fuhjcdl } its force and energy, 
to the greatnefs of thofe paflions which it deferibes : 
and as this produdion excels all the other remains of 
the Hebrew poetry in economy and arrangement, fo it 
yields to none in fublimity of ftyle and in every grace 
and excellence of compofition. Among the principal of 
thefe may be accounted the accurate and perfectly poe- 
tical conformation of the fcntcnces, which is indeed ge- 
nerally muft obfervable in tl^ moft ancient of the poeti- 
cal compofiticns of the Hebrews. Here, however, as is 
natural and proper in a poem of fo great length and 
fublimity, the writer's flcill is difplay^d in the proper 
adjuftment of tlic period, and in the accurate diftribu- 
tion of the menibers,' rather'ihan . in the antithefis of 
words, or in any laboured adaptation^ of the paralte- 
lifms. 

The word PJa/m Ma Greek term^ and'flgnifles i^wi^ The book 
The Hebrews call it Seper Tehellim}^ that ** t^Book i ialnm. 
of Praifes and in the Go^el it is ftylcd the fioeik ;gf 
Pfalms. Gteat veiferation lias alwayshcefn paid tb'this 

cotleArou 
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0mpturf* collection of divine fongs. Thp Chriftian church has 50, 60, 64, 69, 73, 75, 77, 80, 84, 86» 88, 89, 90, 

from the beginning made them a principal part of her 92, 93, 94, 95, 99, 120, J2t, 123, 130, 131, 132. — 

lioly fervie'es ; and iu the primitive times it wai alnioft Laltly, 'Fhofe hymns of joy and thankfgiviirg, vrrit- 
a general rule that every biihop, pried, and religious ten upon the relcafc from the Babylonifli captivity* and 
perfon, fhould have the pfalter by heart. at the building and dedication of the temple. Thefc 

Many learned fathers, and not a fewof the moderns, are 122, 61, 63, 124, 23, 87,85,46,47, 48, from 

have nriaintaincd that was the author of them all. 96 to 1 17 inctuhve, 126, 133 to 137 iriclufivci 149, 

Several are of a difFereUt opinion, and infill that David 150, 146, 147, 148, 59, 65, 66, 67, 118, 125, 

wrote oulv 72 of them ; and that thofc without titles 127, 128, 129, 138. — According to this diilribution, 

are to be alcribtd to the authors of the preceding pfalms, only 45 arc pufitivcly afligned to David, 
whofe names arc afliaed to them, l^mfe who fuppofe jofephus, and moil of the ancient writers, a (Tert, that^ 
that David alone was the author, contend, that in the' the Pfalms were compofed in numbers : little, however. 

New TeiUment, and in the language of the church uni- refpe^Sling the nature and principles of the Hebrew 
veiTcil, they arc exprcfbly called the P/aInts of JJavuL verfification is known: 

That David was the principal aiiihor of thefc hymritiis' There cxifted a certain kind of poetry among theOhkrva- 
iiniverfally acknowledged, and therefore the whole col- Hebrews, principally intended, it flionld feem, for the 
Iftlion may properly enough go under his name ; bnt afliHance of the memory ; in which, when there was 
that he wrote them all is a palpable mitldke. Nothing little connexion between the fentiments,- a fort of ‘ 

certain can be gathered from the titles of the l^alms dcr or method was preferved, by the initial letters of 
for although unqueilionably very ancient, yet authors each line or Ranza following the order of the alpliabet. 
arc not agreed as to their authority, and they differ as Of this there arc fcvcral examples extant lunung the 
much about their fignification. The Hebrew do£lrors facred poems ( i ); and in thefe examples the vc^fe 3 a^c 
gciirrally agree that the 92d Ffalm was compofed by fo exa£tly marked and deiiiud, that it is impolllble to 
Adam ; an opinion which for many rcafons W'c arc not miilakc them for profc ; and particulaiJy if wc atten- 
Wihuii adopt. There feems, however, to be no tively confidcr the vtrfes, and compare them with one 

^.flVrcnt doubt but that fome of them were written by Mofes; another, finct they arc in general fo regularly accomir.o- 
oiuchurh. that Solomon was the author of the 49th ; and that dated, that woid anlwcrs to word, and almofl fyllabk 
others were occafioned by events lung puflcrior to the to fyllable. This being the cafe, though an appeal 
flourifliing era of the kingdom of Judali, The i'37th can fcaiccly be made to the car on this occafion, the 
particularly is one of tUofe which mentions the captivi- eye itfelf will didinguifii the poetic divifion and arrange- 
ty of Babylon. meat, and alfo that fume labour and accuracy has been 

The following arrangement of the Pfalms, after a employed in adapting the words to the meafure. 
careful anil judicious examination, has been adopted by' The Hebrew poetry has likewife another propn-ty 
Galmct : altogether peculiar to metrical compofition. It admits 

I. Eight Pfalms of which the date is uncertain, viz, foreign word^and certain particles, which fcldom occur 
f, 4, 19, 81, 91, no, 139, 145. The iirfl of thefc in profe compofition, and thus forms a did in £l poetical 
was compofed by David , Ezra, and was fung in the dialect. One or two of the peculiarities alfo of the 
temple at the fcali of trumpets held in the beginning Hebrew verfification it may be proper to remark, which 
of the year and at the fcatl of tabernacles. The 8 ill as they arc very obfcrvable in thofc poems in wliich the 
is attributed to Afaph, and 1 10th to David. The au- verfes are defined by the initial letters, may at lead be 
tliors of the rcll arc unknown. reafonably conjcdlured of the reft. The firil of thefe 

a. The Pfalms compofed by David during the per- is, that the verfes are very unequal in length ; the fliort- 
feciition of Saul. Thefe arc feventeen, if, 31, 34, cR confiding of fix or feven fyllablcs ; the longcR cx- 
56, 16, 54, 52,109^17,22,35,57,58, 142, 140, ttuding to about twice that number : the fame poem is, 

J41, 7. ho%vcver, generally continued throughout in verfes not 

3. The pfalms compofed by David at the beginning very unequal to each other. It muR alfo be obfeivcd, 
of his reign, and after the death of Sauh Thefe are that the clofc of the verfe generally falls where the 
fixteen, 2, 9.. 24, 63, 101, 29, 20, 21, 28, 39,40, 41, members of the fcntences are divided. 

6, 51, 32, 33. But although nothing certain can be defined con- 

4. The Pfalms w^ritten by David during the rebellion cerning the mttre of the particular verfes, there is yet 

of Abfaloin, arc eight in number; 3, 4, 55, 62, 70, 71, another artifice of poetry to be remarked of them when 
143, 144. in a collcflive Rate, when feveral of ihcm are taken to- 

5. The Pfalms written between the death of Abfa- gethcr. In the Hebrew poetry, as is before remarked, 

lorn' and the captivity, which are ten, 18, 30, 72, 45, there may be obferved a certain conformation of the 
78, 82, 83^ • 76, 74, 79 ; of thefe David wrote only, fcntcnces ; the nature of which is, that a complete fenfe 
three ; 1 8', 30, and 72. is almoR equally infufed into every component part, and 

(), The Pfalms compofed during the captivity, which that every member conRitutesan entire verfe. So that 
amount to forty. Thefe were chiefly compofed by the as the poems divide thcmfelvcs in a manner fpontane- 
defeendants of Afaph and Korah: they are, 10, 12, 13, ouRy into periods, fur the moR part equal ; ib tliepe- 
^ 4 ’ S 3 » 27, 28, 36, 37, 42, 43, 44, 49, riods thcmfdvea arc divided into veii*ea, moft common- 

ly 

(i) Pfalms XXV, xxxiv, xxxvii, cxi. cxii. cxix. cxlv. iProv. xxxi. from the loih verfe to the end. The wbolc 
of the I^amentatiQiiB of Jeremiah except the laft chapter. ^ 
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.''.Uripttire. ly coup 1 ctfl> tbough frequently of grtatci length. This 
" '-“w ■ - is chiefly obfervable in thofe paflages which frequently 
occur in the Hebrew poetry, in which they tre^t one 
fubjeft in many different ways, and dwell upon the fame 
fentiinent j when they oeprefs the fame thing in diffe- 
rent wordfi, or different things in a fimilar form of 
words } when equals refer to equals, and oppofitrs to 
oppofites : and lince this artifice: of conipofition fcldom 
fails to produce ctcii in profe an agreeable and mcafu- 
red cadcncc — we can fcarccly doubt that it mud have 
imparted to their poetry, were wc mafters of tlic verfi- 
41 ficatian, an exquifitc degree of beauty and grace. 
IVcuUari- The elegant and ingenious Dr Lowth has with great 
ricsof it. acutenefs examined the peculiarities of Hebrew poetry, 
and has arranged them under general divifions. The 
CQrrefpondence of one vtrfeor lint with another he calls 
piirallelifm* When a propofition is delivered, and a fe- 
cund is fubjoined to it, cqul valent or coiUrailed with it 
ill fenfe, or fimilar to it in the form of grammatical 
c'ondruAion, thefe he calls parallel line ^ ; and the words 
or phrafes anfwcring one to another in the correfpond- 
ing lines, parallel terms. Parallel lines he reduces to 
three forts ; parallels fynonymoiis, parallels antithetic, 
and parallels fynthetic. Of each of thefe we fhall pre- 
fent a few examples. 

Fird, of parallel lines fynonymous, which correfpond 
one to another by expreffing the fame fenfe in different 
but equivalent terms. 

0- Jehovah, in-thy-drengtU the-kiiig fhall-rejoice | 
And-in-thy«falvation liow-greatly fhalMic-exuU ! 
The-defire of-his-heart thou-hall- granted unto-him ; 
And-the-requed of-hisdips thou-had-not denied. 

Pf. xxi. I. a. 

Becanfe Lcalled, and-ye-refufed ; 

1 - dretched-out my-hand, and-no-one regarded ; 
But-ye-have.de feated all my^counfcl ; 

And-would-not incline to-tny-reproof : 

I alfo will-laugh at-your-calamity ; 

I will-mock, wlien-what-you-feared enmeth ; 
When-w'hat-you-frared cometh likc-a<devadation ; 
And-your-calamity advanceth likc-a-temped ; 

When diftrefs and-anguidi come upon-you ; 

Then diall they-cali-upon-me, but-l-will.not-anfwer ; 
They-diall-fcek-hne-eaiiy, hut-they-fhall-not-fiiid me : 
Becanfe they-hated knowledge ; 

And-did-not eboofe ihc-fear of-jehovah | 

Did-not incline to-my-coupfel ; 
Contemptuoufly-rcjcdfcd all my-reproof ; 
Tbcrcfore-diall-thcy-cat of-the-fruit of-their-ways ; 
Aiid-diall-be-fatiated with-their-owm-deviccs. 

For ihc-dcfir^liou of-thc-fimple fhall-flay-them ; 
And-thtf-fecurity of-i'ools fhall-dedroy-them^ 

Pro^ u 24—32. 

S< » k-ye-jehovah, w*hile*he-may-lie-found ; 
CaiUye-ttpan-him, while-he^is-near : 

Let -the- wicked fbrfake-lns-way ; 

And-thc-iiDftgliU‘OU 3 man his- though cs ; 
Aiid-let-kim-rctum to Jehovah, and he-wili-compaffion- 
atediim ; 

And unto ourvGod, forht-aboundethia-fergivtuefsf k). 

Jfaiah Iv. y. 

Thefe fyiionymoua paroHcls fomctimesconfiflof two 


of three or more fyiion^nioui. terms. Sametimei they 6cr^r$f% 
arc fomued by a repetitioa of part of the firtt fcntencc : 

As, 

Wliat (hall I do imto tliee, O Ephraim 1 
Wliat (hall I do unto diec, O Judah 1 
For your goodnefs i« as the morntog cloud. 

And as the early dew it pafleih away. 

Hofea vi. 4. 

The following is a beautiful inllance of a p^irallel 
triplet, when three lines correfpond and form a kind of 
ilanaa, of which two only are fynonymous. 

That day, let it become dark nefs ( 

Let not God from above inquire after it ; 

Nor let the flowing light radiate upon it. 

That night, let utter darkncfi feize it } 

Let it not be united with the days of the year ; 

Let it not come into the number of the months. 

Let the (lars of its twilight be darkened ; 

Let it look for light, and may there be none ; 

And let it not behold the eyelids of the morning. 

Job iii. 4, 6, tj 4 

The fccond fort of parallels arc the antithetic, when 
tivo lines correfpond with one another by un opjiofition 
of ternns and fentimenls ; when the fecund is cuntralled 
W'ith the fird, fometimes in exprrflions, fometimes in 
fenfe only. Accordingly the degrees of antillulis arc 
various ; from an cxa6t CDiitiaporuion of word to woid 
through the whole fentence, down to a general difpaiity 
with Ibmcthiijg of a contrariety, in the two prupolU 
tiuns. Thus in the following examples : 

A wife fon rejoiceth his father ; 

But a foolifli fon is the grief of his mother. 

Prov, X, 1. 

Where every word hath its oppofite : for the terms 
father and mether are as the logicians fay, relatively op- 
pofite. 

The memory of the jud is a bleffing. 

But the name of the wicked (hall rot. Prov, x. 7. 

Here there are only two antithetic terms : for memory 
and name are fynonymous. 

There is that fcaltereth, and ilill increafetli ; 

And that is unrcafonably fparing, yet growcih poor. 

Prov, xi. 24. 

Here there is a kind of double aniithefis ; one bctwftn 
the two lines themfelves; and likewife a fubordinatc op- 
pofition between the two parts of each. 

Thefe in chariots, and thofe in borfes ; 

But we in the name of Jehovah our God will be Arong, 

They are bowed downy and fallen % 

But w'c are rifen, and maintain ouiTelves firm. 

Pf. XX. 7, fi. 

For his wrath is but for a moment, his favour ficir life ; 

Sorrow may lodge for the evening, but in the morning 
gladnefs. Pf. xxx. 5. 

Yet a little while, and the wicked (haU be no more 
Thou (halt look at bis place, atid he (hall not be found i 
But the meek fliall inherit the land ; ^ 

And delight themfclves in abundant profperity. 

K. Rxxvii. 10 It. 

in 


(x) All the words bound together by hyphens anfwcr to Tingle words in Hebrew* 
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foHptttre. In thef^A ei^plc the oppofitton I!ei between ^be two 
' part* of a Aanaa of four liries^ the Utter diAich bciog 
oppofed to the foimer. So lilurwifc the following : 

For the mountaina (hadi be removed | 

And the hilU (hall be. overthrown : 

But nay kindnefs from thee lhall not be retnoved i 
And the Odvenaiit of my peace (hall not be overthrown. 

Ifaiah liv« to. 

IfaUh by ikieanB of the antithetic paralletifrh, without 
depArtin^ from hU ufual dighity, adds greatly to the 
fweetncU of liia corapofition in the fallowing inllancea : 

In a little anger have T forfakeB thee ; 

But with great mercies will I receive ihce again ; 

In a fhoTt wrath I hid my face for a moment from thee; 
But with everUAing kindnefs will I have mercy on thee. 

Ifaiah liv. 7, 8. 

Behold my femuts fliall eat, hut ye (hall be famifhed ; 
Behold my fervants Aiall drink, but ye (hall bethirAy; 
Behold my fervants Atall rejoice, but ye (hall be con- 
founded ; 

Behold my fervants (hall fing aloud, for gladnefs of 
hean. 

But yc (ball cry aloud for grief of heart ; 

And in the anguiAi of a broken fpirit (hall ye howl, 

Ifaiah lav. 13, 14. 

Frequently one line or member contains two fenli* 
ments : 

The nations raged ; the kingdoms were moved ; 

He uttered a voice ; the earth was dilTolvcd : 

Be Aill, and know that I am God : 

1 will be exalted in the nations, 1 will be exalted in the 
earth. Pf, xlvi. 6. 10. 

When thou paflTeA through watera 1 am with thee ; 
And through rivers, they (hall not overwhelm thee : 
When thou walkcA in the Are thou (halt not be fcorched ; 
And the flame fliall not cleave to thcc. 

Ifaiah xUii. 2. 

The third fort of parallels is the fynthetic or con- 
ftruftive ; where the paranelifm coriflAs o^ly in the fi>- 
milar form of conflrudtion ; in which word does not 
•rifwer to word, and fciitence to fentcnce, as equivalent 
or oppofitei but there ia a correfpondence and equality 
between different propolicions, in refpeft of the (hape 
and turn of the whole fentcnce, and of the conArudlive 
parts ; fuch as fibun anfwering to noun, verb to verb, 
ttiemher to member, negative 10 negative, interrogative 
to interrogative. 

Lol he withholdcth the waters, and they arc dried up ; 
Andhe fendeth them forth, and they overturn the earth. 
With him is Arength, and perfedt exiAence ; 

The deceived, and the deceiver, are his. 

Jobxii. 13—^16. 

Is fuch then the fa A which I choofe ? 

That a man (hould afliidi his foul For a dav ? 

Is it, that he (hould bow down his head like a bulru(b, 
And fpread f^kcloth ahd a flies for his couch'? 

Shall this be called a fafl. 

And a day aecejptablc tp .Jehovj^h ? 

Is not this the faA that ) choofe ? 

To diilblve the bands of wicked ntfs ; 

To loofen the oppreflivo burdens ; 

To "deliver tTiofe that are crufhed by violence ; 

Voj., XVII. PaitT. 


And tliat ye .(hould break afauder every yoke I 
Is it not to diAribute thy bread to tlie iningry ; 

And to bring the wandermg poor into thy houfe ? 

When thou (ceA the naked, that thou clathe him ; 

And that thou bide not thyfelf from thine own flrfli. ? 

Then (hall tliy light break forth like thj inormng ; 

And thy wounds (hall fpci^'dily he heded over ; 

And thy righteoufnefs fliall go before thee ; 

And the glory of Jehovah fliall bring up thy rear/* 

ifaiah Iviii. 

Wc (hall produce another example of this fperies of 
parallclifm from Pf.xix. 8— xi. from Drl^owth ; 

The law of Jehovah is perfect, rcAoring the foul ; 

The teflimony of Jehovah is fare, making wife the 
Ample : 

The precepts of Jehovah are right, rejoicing the heart ; 

The commandment of Jehovah is clear, eiilighteiiiTig 
the eyes ; 

The fear of Jehu /ah is pure, enduring for ever ; 

The judgments of Jehovah are truth, they are juA al- 
together. 

More defirable than gold, or than much fine gold ; 

And fwcetcr than honey, or the dropping of honey- 
combs. 

Synonymous parallels have the appearance of art and 
concinnity, and a lliidied elegance; they prevail chiefly 
in fliurter poems; in many of the Pfalms; in Balaam's 
prophecies; frequently in chofe of Ifaiah, which arc 
mo A of them diflinct poems of no great length. The 
antithetic parallelifm gives an acutenefs and force to 
adages and moral fcnteiiccs ; and therefore abounds in 
Solomon's Proverbs, hnd elfewKere is not often to he 
met with. The poem of Job, being on :i large plan, 
and in a high tragic flyle, though very exadt in the di- 
vifion of the lines and in the parallelifm, and afl'ording 
many Anc examples of the fynonymous kind, yet coii- 
AAs chiefly of the conArudtive. A happy niixiurc of 
the fcveral forts gives an agreeable variety: and they 
ferve mutually to recommend and fet oAonc another. 

The reader will perceive that we have derived every 
thing wc have faid relating to Hebrew poetry from the 
elegant X.edlurcs of Dr 1.0 wth, wliich are beautifully 
traiiflatcd by Mr Gregory, a diAinguiflied author as 
well as tranflator. 4^ 

The book of Proverbs has always been accounted ca-l^hw^ liouk 
nonical. The Hebrew title of it is M\fhh *, which fig- cf 
nifica ** fimilitudes." 'll has always been afmbed to So- 
lomon, whofe name it bears, though fume have doubted 
whether he really was the author of every oiiw* of the 
maxima which it contains. Thafe in chap. xxx. ;ire in- 
deed called tbt of A^r the fon of ind 

the title of the 31 A or la A chapter is •wariU of 
King Ltmufh It feems certain that the colledion cal- 
led the Proverbs of Solomon was digefttd in tlie oulcr in 
which we now have it by different hands ; but it is 
not, therefore, to be concluded that they are not the 
work of Solomon. Several pcrfoiis might have made 
colleflions of them : Hezekiali, among others, as men- 
tioned chapter Xxv. Agur and Ezra might have done 
the fame. From thefc leveral colleilitions the work wa5 
compiled which vv^e have now in our hands. 

The book of ProvLTbs may be confidered under five 
divilions. i. The Aril, which is a kind of preface, ex- 

tends 
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Scnpturtf. tends to the loth chapter. Thu contains general cau- 
' ttons and exhortations fot a teacher to bis pupil» cx- 
prefTed in elegant language^ duly coiineAed in its parts 
illufliiited with beautiful dcfcription« and well cuntrivod 
to engage and intereft the attention. 

2 . The fecond part extends from the beginning of 
chap. X. to chap. xxn. 17. and confifts of what may 
ftriflly and properly be called pro verbs, Jvi 2. iinconncA- 
rd fcntences, exprefled with much neatnefs and fimpli- 
city. They are truly, to ufc the language of their fage 
author, apples of gold in pictures of filver.'* 

3. In the third part, which is included between chap^* 
ter xxii. 16. and chapter xxv. the tutor drops the fen- 
tentioua ftyle, addrefTcs his pupil as prefent, and deli- 
vers his advices in a connc£led manner. 

4. The proverbs which are included between chapter 
xxv. and chapter xxx. are fuppofed to have been fele£i- 
cd by fhe men of He%eklah from fomc larger colledtion 
of Solomon, that is, by the propluts whom he em- 
ployed to reftore the fervicc and writings of the church. 
Some of the proverbs which Solomon had introduced 
into the former part of the book are here repeated. 

5. The prudent admonitions which Agur delivered to 
his pupils Ithiel and Ucal are contained in the 30th 
chapter, and in the 3 id are recorded the precepts which 
the mother of Lemuel delivered to lier fon. 

Several references arc evidently made to the book of 
•^Rotn. xii. Proverbs by the writers of the New Tcilament •. 

1 iv 8 Proverbs of Solomon afford fpecirnens of the 

V. Janies poetry of the Hebrews. They abound with 

iv. 6. antithetic parallels ; fur this form is peculiarly adapted 
to that kind of writing, to sdages, aphorirms, and de- 
tached fcnlences. Indeed, the elegance, acuteiiefs, and 
force of a great number of Solomon^s wife fayings arife 
in a great mcafure from the antithetic form, the oppo- 
iition of di£lion and fciitimeiit. Take the following 
examples : 

The blows of a friend arc faithful ; 

Tut the kiffes of an enemy are treacherous. 

The cloyed will trample upon an honeycomb ; 

Tut to the hungry every bitter thing is fweet. 

There is who makclh him'fclf nch, and wanteth all 
things ; 

Who ir.akcrh himfelf poor, yet hath much wealth. 

The rich man is wife in his own eyes, 

Tut the poor man that hath difcernnient to trace him 
t Provtrbs out will defpife him f. 

xrvil. 6, 7. 

xiii. 7. The Hebrew' iil]c.,of the book which we call Eccle- 

xjcviii li. fiafles is Ktleth^ that is, the Gatherer or Colk&ur ; 

licckValle called, cillier becaufe the work itfclf is a 

cc e la Qf niaxinis, or becaufe it was delivered to an 

aflembly gathered together to hear thcm.« The Greek 
term Ecehfta^rs is of the fame import, fignifying one 
who gathen together a congregation, or w'ho dfeourfes 
or pi^e<xches to an alTembly convened. That Solomon 
was the author of this bi^k is beyond all doubt; the 
beautiful deferiptiou of the phenomena in the natural 
woild, and their enufes ; of the circulation of the 
§ Sec Hor- blood, as fome think f , and the economy of the hu- 
L fire frarnt’, fliow'i it to be the work cf a philofopher. 

7 h"himane wlijit period of his life it was written may be eaUly 
fonud out. Tilt affefting account of the infirmities rif 
old age which a cuniains^isa (Iroug indication that the 
author knew by experience what they were ; and his 
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complete conviAion of the vanity of all earthly enjoy- Scrip ture, 
meats proves it to have been the work of a penitent. 

Some paffages in it feem, indeed, to exprefs an Epicu- 
rean notion of Providence. But it is to be obferved, 
that the author, iii an academic way, dirputes on both 
Tides of the quedion ; and at laft concludes properly, 
that to fear God and keep his commandments is the 
whole duty of man ; for Cod (fays he) will bring every 
work to judgment, and every iccrec thing, whether it 
be good, or whether it be evil.” 

The general tenor and ftyle of Eccleiiaftes is very dif- 
ferent from the book of Proverbs, though, there are 
many detached fentirnents and provcibs^inUTfpcrfcd- 
For the whole work is uniform, and confined to one 
fubjcA, namely, the vanity of the world exemplified hy 
the experience of Solomon, who is introduced in the cha- * 
raderof a perfon invefUgating a very difficult queftion, 
examining the arguinents cn cither fide, and at length 
difengaging himfeif from an anxious and doubtful dif- 
putali'in. It would be very difficult to diftinguiih the 
parts and amingement of this produi 5 tian ; the order of 
the fubjc£l, and the connexion of the arguments, arc 
involved in fo much obfeurity, that fcarcely any two 
commentators liave agreed concerning the plan of the 
work, ajnd the accurate divilion of It into parts or ftc- 
tiuns. The truth is, the laws of methodical coiiipoft- 
tion and arrangement were luithcr known by the He- 
brews nor regarded in ihi . I* didatlic writings. They 
uniformly retained the old reiitcntiotis manner, nor did 
they fubmit to method, even where the occafion appear- 
ed to demand it. The ftyle of this work is, however, 
fingular ; the language is generally low ; it is frequently 
loofe, uriconnetled, approaching to the incorrcAnefs of 
converfaciun ; and poftcffce very little of the poetical 
charadler, even in the compofiiion and-ftrudture of the 
periods : which peculiarity may pbffibly be accounted 
for from the nature of the fubjeft. Contrary to the opi- 
nion of the Rabbics, Eccleiiaftes has been claflcd among 
the poetical books ; though, if their authority aud opi- 
nions were of any weight or importance, tlvey might 
perhaps on this occafion dcfe.rvc fomc attention. 

The Song of Solomon, in the opinion of Dr Lowth,Snnj; of 
is an epithalamtum or nuptial dialogue, in which the Solomon, 
principal charadters are Solomon, his bride, and a cho- 
rus of virgins. Some are of opinion that it is to be 
taken altogether in a literal fciife ; but the generality 
of Jews and Chriftiaiis have efteomed it wholly allego- 
rical, cxprt'iling the union of Jefus Chrift and the 
church. Dr Lowth has fupported the common opi- 
nion, by ftiowing that the facred writers often apply 
metaphors to God and his people derived from the 
conjugal ilate. Our Saviour is ft y led a bridegroom by 
John the Taptift (John iii.), and is reprefenttd in the 
iame charadter in the parable of the ten virgins. Mi- 
chaelis, on the other hand, rejedis the argument drawn 
from analogy as inconclufive, and the opinion of Jews 
and Chriilians as of no greater authority than the opi- , 
nion of the moderns. 

The fecond of thofe great div'rfions under which the 
Jews clufTc'd the books of the Old Teft ament was 
that of the prophets, which formerly comprehended %6 
bookb. 

The prophets were 16 in number i ICsiah, Jeremiah, 
Exekiel, Daniel, Hofea, Joel,. Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, 

Micab, Nahum, llabakkuk, Zephaniah, Hagg ii, Zc- 

chariab» 
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9crtptt]rtf« ctiahafi, Malachi. The; fnur firft arc caller! }}icgrtater vifiona, that toeJhuH not attempt to he wife above what ix Hcxipfnfe. 

pruphets ; ihc other twelve arc denominated the minor written. The manner in which the AllwiTe and unfeen — ' 

prophetA. God may think proper to operate upon the mindB of 

tVnowMof writings of the Prophets arc to Chriflinns the his creatures, we might exprdf a priori lo he mylUTious 

ihcpr. woft inierefting part of the Old Tcftamcnt ; for they and inexplicable* Indeed fuch an inquiry, though it 

|ihci». aiford one of the mofl: powerful arguments for the divine were fuccersfult would only gratify curiolily, vrithouc 

origin of the Chriftian religion. If wc could only being in tlie leaft degree conducive to ureful know- 

prove, therefore, that tlicfc prophecies were uttered a ledge. 

liugle century before the events took place to which The buHnefs of philofophy is not to inquire how al- 
they relate, their claim to infpiration would be unquef* mighty power produced the frame of nature, and be- 
tionable. But vtt can prove tlrat the interval between (lowed upon it that beauty and grandeur which is eve- 
their enuncialiou and accoinpliniment cltended much rywherc confpicuouB, but todifeover thofe marks of in- 


farthrr, even to 500 and icoo years, and in fome cafes 
much more* 

Tlicix au- books of the prophets arc mentioned by Jo*, 

shaiciciry fcphiis, and therefore furcly exilled in his timet they are 
alio quoted by our^Saviour, under the general denomina* 


tellfgencc and defign, and the various purpoiVs to wliich 
the works of nature arc rubferviciit. Philofophy has 
of late been di reeled to theology, and the (ludy of the 
Scriptures with the happied cffcifls ; but it is not per- 
mitted to enter within the vail which the Lord of Na- 


tion of the We are informed by Tacitus and ture has thrown over his councils. Its province, 

Suetonius, that about 60 years before the biith of our which is fufficiently cxtenfive, is to exariiiiic the lan- 


Saviour there was an univerfal expedation in the call 
of a great perfoiiage who was to arife i and the fource 
of this expcdlation is traced by the fame writers to the 
facTcd books of the Jews. They cxifted alfo in the 
lime of AntioebuB Epiphancs, A. C. t66: for when 
that tyrant prohibited the reading of the law, the books 
nf the Prophets were fubftiiuted in its place, and were 
continued as a pan of the daily fervice after the inter** 


guage of the prophecies, and to difeover their appli- 
cation. 48 

The charafler of the prophetic ftylc varies accord- 
ing to the genius, llie cdvication, and mode of 
ing of the refpeftive authors ; hut there are fome 
cuiiaritics which run through the whole prophetic 
books. A plain unadorned Tlyle would not have fuit- 
cd tliofc men who were to wrap the mydtrics of fiilu- 


difl againd the law of Mofes was taken off. Wc for- 
merly ixmarkcd, that references are made by the author 
of Ecclefajikus^ A. C. 200, to the writings of Ifaiah, 
Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, and that be mentions the iz 
Prophets, We can afeend ftill higher, and aflert from 
the language of the Prophets, that all their writings 
mud have been compofed before the Babyluniih capti* 
vity, or wdlbin a century after it } for all of them, ex- 
cept Daniel and Ezra, are couipofed in Hebrew, and 
even in them long padam are found in that language 1 
but it is a well knowm 1 x 61 , that all the books written 
by jew^s about two centuries after that era are compof- 
td in the Syriac, or Chaldaic, or Greek language. 
“ Let any man (faysMichaclia) compare wbat was writ- 
ten in Hebrew after the BabyloniOi exile, and, I appre- 


rity ill a veil, which was not to be penetrated till the 
events themfelvcs diould be accompliihed. For it was 
never the intention of prophecy to unfold futurity to 
ovir view, as many of the ra(h intci-pretcrs of prophecy 
fondly imagine; for this would be inconfilleiit with the 
free agency of man. It was therefore agreeable to the 
wifdom of God that prophecies diould be couched in a 
language which would render them unintelligible till 
the period of thcir completion ; yet fuch a language 
as is didiridl, regular, and would be calily explained 
when the events themfclves (liould have taken place. 
This is prccifcly the charadfer of the prophetic lan- 
guage. It is partly derived from the liieroglyphical 
fyriilKilsof Egypt, to which the Ifrnclites during their 
fervicude were fatniliarized, and partly from that ana- 


hend, he will perceive no lefs evident marks of decay 
than in the Jjaiin language." Even in the linac of Ez- 
ra, the common people, from their long refidcnce in 
Babylonia, had forgotten ilic Hebrew, and it was ne- 
ceflary for the learned to interpret the law of Mofes to 
them. Wc can therefore afeenain with very cpafider- 
able precidon the date of the prophetic writings; 
w^hich indeed is the only important point to be dett-r- 
tnined : Tor whether wc can difeover the authors or 


logy which fubiills between natural objcdls and thofe 
which arc moral and political. 

The prophets borrowed their imagery from the moftjJorrowtrA 
fplendid and fuhlime natural objedts, from the lioft o(from aura* 
heaven, from fcas and mountams, from llorms and 
earthquakes, and from the mofl linking revolutions in 
nature. The budist they ufed as fymbols toex- 

prefs thrones and dignities, and thofe who enjoyed 
them. Earth was the fymbol for men of low eilate. 


and itiipi- 
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not, if we can only eRablifh their ancient date we (hall Hades reprefeqts the miferable. Afeending to heaven^ 
be fully entitled to draw this concluiioii., that the pro- and defeending to eetrthf are phrafes uliich exprefs riling 
diAions rtf the Prophets are iiifpired. to power, or falling from it. Great earrhguahes, the 

Much hasi been written to explain the nature of in- Jhaking fjeawnand earthy denote the commotions and 
i]piratiQn, and to (how by what methods Ood imparted overthrow of kingdoms. The fun reprefents the whole 
to the prophets that divine knowledge which they race of kings Ihining with regal power and glory. The 
were commanded to publifh to their con ntr}» men. At- moon is the fvmbol of the common people, The^/irr 
tempts have been made to difclofe the nature of dreams ate fubordinate princes and great men. Light denotes 
and vifions, and to defetibe the ccftacy or ripture to l^loTy, truth, or knowledge. Darknifs exprelTes obfeu- 
Wbich the prophets were fappofed to be raifed while rily of condition, error, and ignorance. The darkening 
they uttered their prediAions. Not to mention the the fim^ t\\fi turning of the moon iraohlbod^ 
degrading and mdecent cornparifon which this lall cii- tng of theflarsi fignify the dellruAibti or defolation of 
cumllancc fiiggefts, Wc (hall only inform thofe who cx*- a kingdbm. New moons^ the rctUmhV;^ of a natton from 
pcA here tui explanation of the prophetic dreams and a difperfed ftatc. Confagrathu of tht edrih, is the fym- 

Qj bol 
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ficH^turc* bol for defiraSton by wir. The gjieni of fmok from 
any thing burning for ever, deuotet the caminuance of 
a people under flaveir. Ri£f^ in the eloudit fignifiea 
reigning over many fiibjeds. Temp^nw wids% or 
motion of the clouJe^ denote wars. ThunMer denotes the 
noife of mukkudea- FounUmu ^ eapreia eitici. 

Mountam and dtics with the tcirricorieB belongs 

ing to them, Houfes and Jhipe ftand for familieSi af- 
fembliet, and towns. A fjrtf! is put for a kingdom* 
A <uUdem^ for a natioo much 4iiiniAi{hed in its nuoi- 
bcri. 

Animals, as a /joji, Bcar^ leopard^ goait are put for 
kingdumls or political communities correfponding to 
their rcfpeAive charadlers. When a man or beall is 
pul for a kingilom. the head reprefente thufe who go- 
vern ; the tad thole who arc governed ; the horns de- 
note the number of military powers or Hates that rife 
from the head* Seeing Ggnifics imderttanding; eyes men 
of uuderAanding ; the mouth denotes a lawgiver ; the 
arm of a man is put for powerj or for the people by 
w’liofe ll?ength his power is cxercifcd ; feet reprefem the 
lowell of the people. 

Such is the prccihon and regularity of the prophetic 
language, which wc learn to intcqiret by comparing 
prophecies which are accompli/hed with the fa£ls to 
which they correfpond. So far is the Audy of it car- . 
lied already, that a difl ionary has been compnfed to 
explain it ; and it is probable, that in a Aiort time it 
may be fo fully underdood, that we Aiall find little dif- 
liculty in explaining any prophecy. But let us not 
from this c xpcA, that the prophecies will enable us to 
penetrate the dark clouds of futurity : No ! The diffi- 
culty of applying prophecies to their correfponding 
events, before completion, will Aill remain unfurmount- 
able. Thofc men, therefore, liow'cver pious and well- 
meaning they may be, who attempt to explain and ap- 
ply prophecies which are not yet accompliflied, and 
who delude the credulous multitude by their own ro- 
mantic conjcdurcB, cannot be acquitted of raAincfs and 
prefumption. 

The predidions of the prophets, according to the 
opinion of Dr Lowtb, are written in a poetic Aylc. 
They poATcfs indeed all the charaftcriAics of Hebrew 
poetry, with the Angle exception, that none of them 
arc alphabetical or acruAic, which is an artificial ar- 
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rtfigemcnt utterly repugnant to 
pKecy. 

The other arguments, however; ought to be parti- 
cularly adverted to upon this fubjefit ; the poetic dia- 
led, for inAance, the didton fo totally different from 
the language of common Kfe, and other Amilar circum- 
Aanccs, which an attentive reader will cafily difeovrr, 
but which cannot btf explained by 1 few examples ; for 
circumAances which, taken feparatcly, appear but of 
fmall account, are in a united view frequently of the 
grcateA importance* To thefe we may add the artifi- 
cial oonforenation of the fentcnces ; which are a nreef- 
faiy concomitant of metrical compofition, the only one 
indeed which is now apparent, as it has always appear- 
ed to 118. 

The order in which the books of the minor prophets 
are placed is not the fame in the Septuagint as in the 
Hebrew •j, According to the latter, they ftand as in • 
our trxinflation ; but in the Greek, the ferics is alteiTd^y 
as t «9 the fix firft, to the foUowing arrangement : Ho- Prcpbtti^ 
fca, Amos, Micah, Joel, Obadiah, Jonah. This change, 
however is of no confeqncnce, iince neither in the ori- 
ginal, nor in the Septuagint, arc they placed with ex- 
act regard to the time in which their facred authors re- 
fpcdivcly Aouriffied. 

The order in which they ffiould ftand, if chronologi- 
cally arranged, is by Blair and others fuppofed to be 
as fuUows ; Jonah, Amos, Hofea, Micah, Nahum, Joel, 
Zepliaiiiah, Habakkuk, Obadiah, Haggai, Zechariab, 
Malacht. And this order will be found to be generally 
confiftent with the periods to which the Prophets will 
be refpeAively affigned in the following pages, except 
in the iiiftance of Joel, who probably flourifhed rather 
earlier than he is placed by thefe chronologcrs. The 
prccife period of this prophet, however, cannot be af- 
certained ; and fome difputes might be maintained con- 
cerning the priority of others alfo, when they were 
nearly contemporaries, as Amos and Hofea ; and when 
the firft prophecies of a later prophet were delivered at 
the fame time with, or previous to, thofe of a prophet 
who was called earlier to the (acred office* The fol- 
lowing feheme, however, in which alfo the greater pro- 
phets will be introduced, may enable the reader more 
accurately to comprehend the ad^ual and relative perioda 
in which they fcverally prophcAcd. 


The Prophets in their fuppofed Order of Time, arranged according to Blair^s Tables* 

with but little Variation. 



Before Chrift. • 

Kings of Judah. 

Kings of Ifrael, 

Jonah, 

Detween 856 
and 784. 


Jehu, and Jehoahaz, accord- 
ing to Lloyd ; but Joafti 
and Jeroboam the Second 
according to Blair. 

< Amos, 

f 

Between Tio 
and 785. 

Uzziah, ch. i. 1. 

Jeroboam the Secondi 

^hap. i. I. 

Hufea, 

Between 810 
and 72;. 

Uzziah, Jotbam, Ahaz, the 
third year of Hezekiah. 

Jeroboam the Second, 
chap. i. 1. 


^Sijtop 
NnA*cQm9» 
Vtrfion ej 
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Before Chrid. 

Kings of Judah. 

Kings of Ifrael. 

; 

Ifaiah, 

Between 810 
and 698. 

Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and 
Hezekiah, ch^. i. 1. and 
perliaps Manalfeh. 


Jod, 

Between 810 
and 660, or 
later. 

Uzziah, or pol&bly Manal^ 
feh. 


Micah, 

Between 758 
and 699. 

Jotham, Ahaz, and Heze- 
kiah, chap. i. 2o 

Pekah and Hofea. 

Nuhum, 

Between 720 
and 698. 

Probably towards the clofe 
of Hezekiah’s reign. 


Zephaniafa, 

Between 640 
and 609. 

In the reign of Jofiah, chap, 
i. 1. 

Jeremiah, 

Between 628 
and 586. 

In the thirteenth year of 
Jofiah. 

Habbakuk, 

Between 612 
and 598. 

Probably in the reign of 
Jehoiakim. 

Daniel, 

Between 606 
and 534. 

During all the Captivity. 

Obadiah, 

Between j88 
and 583. 

Between the taking of jeru- 
falem by Nebuchadnezzar 
and the dedrudlion of the 
Edomites by him. 

Ezekiel, 

Between J95 
and 536. 

During part of the Capti- 
vity. 

Haggai, 

About 520 
to $18. 

After the return from Ba- 
bylon. 

Zechariah, 

From 520 to 
518, or longer. 


Malachi, 

Between 436 
and 397. 



StHplurift 


^Ifaiah ie fuppofcd to have entered upon the prophe- 
tic office in the laft year of the reign of lJsziah» about 
758 yearn before Chrift : and it is certain that he lived 
to the 15th or 16th years of Hezekiah. Thia makes 
the lead poffibic term of the duration of his propheti- 
cal office about 48 years. The Jews have a tradition 
that Ifaiah was put to death in the reign of Manafleh, 
being fawn afundcr with a wooden faw by the command 
of that tyrant ; but wkcu we recoiled how much the 
traditions of the Jews were condemned by our Saviour, 
we will not be difpofcd to give them much credit. 
The time of the delivery of fome of his prophecies » 
either exprcfsly marked, or fufficicntly clear from the 
hirtory to which they relate. The date c'f a few others 
may with fome probability be deduced from internal 
marks} expreffiousidefcriptionsiand circumdaucca 
53 interwoven. 

fthmAcr Ifaiah, the fird of the pwphets^ both in order and 
hii llyle.dignityi. abounds in fuch tranfeeudeut excellencies, that 


he may be properly faid to afford the mod perfed mo- 
del of the prophetic poetry. He is at once elegant 
and riiblimc, forcible and ornamented; he unites energy 
WMth copioufnefs, and dignity with variety. In his fen-/.fur£V 
timents there is uncommon elevation and majefty ; xulfatah, 
his imagery the utmod propriety, tlegancc, dignity, and 
diveriity ; iu his language uncommon beauty and ener- 
gy; and,,iiotwithftanding the oblcurity of liis fubjedrs, 
a furprifiiig degree of clearnefs and fimpheity. To 
thefc wc may add, there is fuch fwectnels in the poeti- 
cal compoiition of his fentenocs, whether it proceed 
from art or g^enitis, that if the I Jchrew poetry at pre- 
fent is pofftffcd of any remains of its native grfice anJ 
harmony* wc diall chiefly And them in the writings of 
Ifaiah t fo that the faying of Ezekiel may -mod judly 
be applied to this prophet : 

Thvm art the confirmed exemplar of tneafures, 

Full of wifdom, and perfeft iu beauty •. • Fact. * 
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icripturc. tfakli grsatly excels too in all the gractt of method, 
order, connexion, and arrangement : though in affert- 
ing this we mud not fdrget the nature of the prophetic 
iVnpulfe, which hears away the mind with irt-eridlbie 
violence, and frequently in rapid tranniiomi from near 
to remote objefts, from human to divine ; we muft alfo 
be careful in remarking the limits of particular predic- 
tions, Itnce, ns they are now extant, they are often im- 
properly connefted, without any marks of diferimina- 
tion ; which injudicious arrangement, on fome occahons, 
creates almoft mruperahle dimculties. It is, in fadl, a 
body or Collection of different prophecies, nearly allied 
to each other as to the fubjcct, which, for that reafon, 
having a furl of connexion, are not to be Separated but 
with the litmod difliciilty. The general fubjedt is the 
reparation of the church. Its deliverance from capti- 
vity ; the dtflrudtioii of idolatry ; the vindication of 
the divine power and truth ; the confolation of the If- 
raelites, the divine invitation which is extended to them, 
their incredulity, impiety, and rejediion ; the calling in 
of the Gentiles ; the redoration of the chofen people ; 
the glory and felicity of the church in its perfed (late; 
and the ultimate deftrudion of the wicked— are all fet 
forth with a fufficient refped to order and method. If 
we read Ihcfe pafTages with attention, and duly regard 
the nature and genius of the myPical allegory, at the 
fame time femembering that all thefe points have 
been frequently touched upon in other prophecies pro- 
mulgated at different times, we {h.jll neither find any ir- 
regularity in the arrangement of the whole, nor any 
want of order and connexion as to matter or fentiment 
in the different parts. Dr Lowth ePeems' the whole 
book of Ifaiah to be poetical, a few palfagcs excepted, 
W'hicb, if brought together, would not at mod exceed 
the bulk of five or fix chapters. 

tlnpiirallel- >4^^ chapter of Ifaiah in one of the moft fu* 

ed tubli- blime odes in the Scripture, and contains one of the 
mJty cf the iiobled perfoniticatiuns to be found in the records of 
14th chap- poetry. 

The prophet, after prediding the liberation of the 
Jews from their fevere captivity in Babylon, and their 
redoration to their own country, introduces them as re- 
citing a kind of triumphal fong upon the fall of the 
Babylonifh monarch, replete with imagery, and with 
the moll, elegant and animated pcrfonifications. A 
fudden exclamation, expreflive of their joy and admira- 
l-ion on the unexpeded revolution in their affairs, and 
the dedriidion of their tyrants, forms the exordium of 
the poem. The earth itfelf triumphs with the inhabi- 
tants thereof ; the dr trees and the cedars of Lebanon 
(under which images the parabolic Pyle frequently de- 
lineates the kings and princes of the Geoliles) exult 
with joy, and perfecute with contempt udus reproacheb 
the humble power of a ferocious enemy ; 

The whole earth is at reft, is quiet | they burP forth 
into a joyful /hout ; 

Even the hr trees rejoice over thee, t\^ cedars of Le- 
hinon ; 

Since thou art fallen^ no Feller hath come up againd us. 

This is followed by a bold and animated pcrfouifica- 
tioii of Hades, or the infernal regions 

Hadcfi from beneath is moved bccaufe of thee, to meet 
• thee at thy coming ; 
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He roufetli for thee the mighty dead, all the gresit S<riptUfc. 
chiefs of the earth ; 

He maketh to rife up from their throhea all* the kings 
of the nations. 

Hades excites his Inhabitants, the ghofts Of princes, 
and the departed fpirits of king^ i i hey rife immediate- 
ly from their feats, and proceed to meet the monarch 
of Babylon ; they ihfult and deride him, and cbmfort 
tliemfclves with the view of his calamity: — 

Art thou, even thou too, become weak ai we i art thou 
made like unto us ^ 

Is then thy pride brought down to the grave ; the 
found of thy fprightly inPruments ? 

Is the vermine become thy couch, Snd the earthworm 
thy covering ? 

Again, the Jtwifh people are the fpeakers, in an ex- 
clamation after the manner of a funeral lamrritation, 
which indeed the whole form of this compohtion ex- 
a£lly imitates. The remarkable fall of this powerful 
monarch is thus beautifully illuPratcd > 

How art thou fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, fon of the 
morning ! 

Art cut down from earth, thou that didP fiibdue the 
nations ! 

Yet thou didP fay in thy heart, I will afeend the hea- 
vens ; 

Above the Pars of God I will exalt my throne j 
And 1 will fit upon the mount of the divine prefcnce, 
on the (ides of the north : 

1 will afeend above the heights of the clouds ; I will 
be like the inoP High. 

But thou Plait be brought down to the grave, to the 
Tides of the pit. 

He himfclf is at length brought upon the Rage, boaP- 
ing in the moP pompous terms of his own powerj whiuh 
furniPies the poet with an excellent opportunity of difft 
playing the unparalleled mifery of his downfa!. Some 
perfons arc introduced, who Pud the dead carcafs of 
the king of Babylon caP out and expofed 1 they at- 
tentively contemplate it, and at laP fcarccly know it to 
be his !— 

Is this the man that made the earth to tremble, that 
Piook the kingdoms ? 

Thtt made the world like a defert, that deProyed the 
cities ? 

That never difmiPcd his captives to their owm holne^ 

All the kings of the nations, all of them. 

Lie down in glory, each in his own fepulchre : 

But thou art caP out of the grave, as the tree abomi* 
nated ; 

Clothed with the Pain, with the pierced by the fword, 

With them that go down to the pones of the pit ; as 
a trodden carcafs. 

Thou llialt not be joined unto them in burial ; 

Becaufe thou haP deProyed thy Country, thou haP flain 
thy people l 

The feed of evil doers (hall never be renowned. 

ft 

They reproach him with beingdenied the common rites 
of fvpulture, on account of the cruelty and atrocity; of 
his condu^ ; thoy execrate his name, his offspring, and 
their poPerity. A folemn addrefs, as of the Deity him* 

1 , feir, 
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Scripture, fclf, cftrfes the fcene, and he denounce! agaiull the kiii)' 

— of Babyl un, his poilcrity^ and even agaiiift the city 

which v/aa the feat of theii^crudtyi perpetual dellruc- 
tiotif and c^nfirina the immutability of his own counfcla 
by the folemnity of ati oath. 

How forcible is this imagery, how diverhfied, how 
fublime I how elevated the didliun, the iigurea, the fen- 
timenta l~The jewifh nation, the cedars of Lebanon^ 
theghofts of departed kings, the Babylonilh monarch, 
the travellers who find his corpfe, and lad of all Jeho- 
vah himfelf, are the charadlers wdiich fupport this beau- 
tiful lyric drama. One continued adinn is kept up, or 
rather a feriesof intcrefliiig a£lioiis are conne<^ed toge- 
ther in an incomparable whole. This, indeed, is the 
principal and didinguiihed excellence of the fublimer 
ode, and is difplayed in its utmod perfcdliun in this 
poem of Ifaiah, which may be confidered as one of the - 
mud ancient, and certainly the mod finiflied, fpecimen 
of that fpecies of compofition which has been tranf- 
mitted to us. The ^cri'onificaiioiis here are frequent, 
yet notconfufed; bold, yet not improbable; a free, ele- 
vated, and truly divine fpirit, pervades the whole ; nor 
is there any thing wanting in this ode to defeat its 
claim to the character of perfeA beauty and fublimity. 

** If (fays Dr Lowtb) I may be indulged in the free de- 
claration of my own fentiments on this occadon, I do 
not know a fingle indance in the whole compafs of 
Greek and Roman poetry, which, in every excellence 
of cunipoGtion, can be faid to equal, or even approach 
55 

Jereuuah. Jeremiah was called to the prophetic office in the 
X3th year of the reign of JoGali the fon of Amon, 
A. M. 3376, A. C. 6aB, and continued to prophecy 
upwards of 40 years, during the reigns of the degene- 
rate princes of Judah, to whom he boldly threatened 
thofe marks of the divine vengeance which their rebelli- 
ous condud: drew on themfelves and their country. Af- 
ter the dedruAion of Jerufalem by the Chaldeans, he 
was fufTered by Neuiichadiiezaar to remain in the defo- 
late land of Judea to lament the calamities of his infatu- 
ated countrymen, lie was afterwards, as he himfelf 
informs us, canied wdth hisddciple Baruch into Egypt, 
by Johanan the fon of Karcah.. 

It appears from fevcral palTages that Jeremiah cont- 
mitted his prophecies to writing. In the 56th chap- 
ter we are informed, that the prophet was commanded 
to 4 vrite upon a roll all the prophecies which he had ut- 
tered ; and when the roll was dedroyed by Jehoiakim 
the king, Jeremiah diAatcd the fame prophecies to Ba- 
ruch, who wrote them together with many additional 
circumdanccs. The works of Jeremiah extend to the 
laft verfe of the till chapter ; in which we havethefe 
words, “ Thus far arc ihn words of Jeremiah.'’ The 
52(1 chapter was thereloic added by fome other writer. 
It is, however, a very important TupplemeMt, as it illuf- 
trates the accompliihmcnt of Jeremiah’s prophecies rc- 
5 ^ fpcAing the fate of Zedtkiah. 

Chronolo- - prophecies of Jeremiah are not arranged in the 
ran^tment cnronologlcal order in which they were delivered. 
hUwrit- 

WR*. • 
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What has occadoned this traiifpofition canndt now be 2i:rijiturs. 
determined. It is generally maintained, that if wc cem- " 

full their dates, they ought tube thus placed : 
the reign of Jofiah the GrG it chapters. 

In the reign of Jehoiakim, chapters xiii. xx. zxi. v. 

11, 14.; xxii. xxiii. xxv. xxvi, xxxv. xXxvi. xlv— xlix. 

In the reign of Zedekiah, chap. xxi. 1 — 10. xxiv. 
xxvii. xxxiv. xxxvii. xxxix. xlix. 34 — 39. 1. and li. 

Under the government of Gcdaliah, chapters xl. xliv. 

The prophecies which related to the Gentiles were con- 
tained in the 46th _and five following chapters, being 
placed at the end, as in fome meafure unGonnedted with 
the reft. But in fome copies of the Septuagint thele 
fix chapters follow immediately after the 13th vcrlc of 
the 25th chapter. 

Jeremiah, though deGcicnt neither in elegance nor 
fublimity, muG give place in both to Ifaiah. Jerome 
feeins to objeA againll him a fort of ruGicity of lan- 
guage, no veltigc of which Dr Lowth was able to dif- 
cover. His fentiments, it is true, are not alw'ays the 
moft elevated, nor are his periods always neat and com- 
padt ; but thefe are faults common to ibofe writers, 
whofe principal aim is to excite the genth'r afTtdlions, 
and to call forth the tear of fympathy and for row. This 
obfervation is very Grongly exempliGed in the Lamen- 
tations, where thefe are the prevailing paGions ; it is, 
however, frequently inGanced in the prophecies of this 
author, and moG of all in the beginning of the book (l), 
which is chiefly poetical. The middle of it is alinoG 
entirely hiGorical. The latter part, again, conGiling of 
the fix laG chapters, is akogtthcr poetical (m).; it con- 
tains feveral diflerent prcdlAions, w'hich arc diGindUy 
marked ; and in thefe the prophet approaches very near 
the fublimity of Ifaiah. On the whole, however, nut 
above half the book of Jeremiah is poetical. 

The book of Lamentations, as w c are infumied in The hook' 
the title, was compofed by Jeremiah. We AkiU prefeul**' Litmiu- 
to our reader an account of this elegiac poem from ^ 

elegant pen of Dr Lowth. 

The Lamentations of Jeremiah (for the title is pro- 
perly and fignificanrly plural) confili of a number of 
plaintive effufioiis^ compofed upon the plan of the fu- 
neral dirges, all upon thefume fubjefl, and uttered with- 
out connexion as they rufe in the iniud, in a long cuuife 
of feparate Ganzas. Thefe have afterw^ards been put 
together, and formed into a colleAion or correfpondent 
whole. If any reader, how'cvcr, fliould cxpcfl to iind 
in them an artiGcial and metliodical arrangement of the 
general fubjeA, a regular difpofit ion of tlie pans, a per- 
fcA connexion and orderly fuccefnoa of inattu-, 
and with all this an uniuterrupted feries of elegance 
andcorrcAnefs, he will really cxpctl what was foreign 
to the prpplict’s defign. In the cliaraAcr of a nunnn- 
er, he celebrates in plaintive Grains the ohfcqmcst.f his 
ruined country : whatever prefented icfelf to Jus irnTiil 
in the midG of dcfolation and mifery, wliatevcr ilnnk, 
him as particularly wretched and calamitous, vvhaiLVfr 
the inGaut fciitiment of forrow diAatcd, he pours forth 


ft) Sec the whole of chap. ix. chap. xiv. 17, ficc. xx. 14 — 18^ 

(m) Chap, xivi — li. to* verfe 59. Chap. lii. properly belongs to the Lamentations, to which it ftivc# ai an, 

etfocdiuRi. . ~) 
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frequently, varies and iUuftnvcet the fame thouf In with 
different imagery* ^nd » different choice of language ; 
ib that the whole hear* rather the appearance of an ac- 
cuTBula|ioii q£ corFcfpo^ding fentiinenCB^ thnl'an accu- 
rate and conne£ked ferieii of different ideasi arranged in 
tha fonn of^a regular treatife. - There ia* however, no 
wild incohereocyia the poem} the tranfitiona are eafy 
,j and elegant. 

How tli- The work i« divided into five parts ; in the firft, fe- 
vided. cond* and fourth chapirrs, the prophet addveffes the 
people in his own perfon, or introduces JerufaJem as 
fpcaking. lu the third chapter a chorus of the Jews 
ts reprefented. In the fifth the whole captive 
pour forth iheir nnited complaints to Almighty God. 
Each of theCc five parts is diffributed into 22 ffanzas, 
Bccordiug to the number of the letters of the alphabet. 
In the three firff chapters ihefe ftanza-i coiifift of three 
lines* In the four full chapters the initial Utter of 
each period follows^ the order of the alphabet ; and 
in the third chapter each verfe of the fame flartza 
begins with the fame letter. In the fourth chapter all 
ihe ftanzns are evidently diftichs, as alfo in the fifth, 
which is not acroffic. The intention of the acroftic 
' was to afiift the memory to retain fcntcncea not much 
conneded, It deferves to be remarked, that theverfes 
of the firft four chapters are longer by almoff one half 
than Hebrew verfes generally arc ; The length of them 
feems to be on an average about 1 2 fyllables. The 
prophet appears to have cbofen this meafurc as being 
folcmn and melancholy. 

^*That the fuhjcd of the Lamentations is the deftruc- 
59 tion of the holy city and temple, the overthrow of the 
The fub- date, the extermination of the people ; and that thefe 
jrc?t and events arc deferibed as adually accomplifhed, and not 
bcauc> of qP pi-ed dion merely, mull be evident to 

every reader ; the. ugh fomc authors of confiderable rc- 
Jo/ef>buj, putation * have imagined this poem to have been com- 
ycrumt pofed on the death of King Joliah. The prophet, in- 
deed, kas fo copioufly, fo tenderly, and poetically* bc- 
wailed the misfortunes of his country, that he foems 
completely to baire fulfilled the office and duty of a 
mourner. In my opinion, there is not extant any poem 
which difplays fuch a happy and fplcndid felcdlion of 
imagery in fo concentrated a ftate. What can be more 
' elegant and poeticaU than the defeription of that once 
llouri filing city, lately chief among the nations, fitting 
in the charader of a female, folitary, afflided, in a ftate 
of widowhood, deferted by her friends, betrayed by her 
dcareft connexions, imploring relief, and feeking coiifo- 
lation in vain ? What a beautiful perfonification is this 
of the ways of Sion mourning bccaufemone are come 
to her folemn feafts How tender and pathetic are 
the following complaints ! 

Chap. i. Is this nothing to all you who pafs along the why ? be- 
1%, 16. hold and fee* 

If there be any forrow, like unto my forrow, which is 
iuili£ted on me ; 

Which Jehovah inflifted on me in fhc day of the vio- 
lence of his wrath* 

For tikdfe things 1 weep, my eyes dream with water ; 
Becaufo the comforter is far away, that (hould traii- 
quillj%t iny foul : 

Myc arc dcfolate, becaufe the enemy was firong. 


entire oocm*" 

' .:Ezekiel wee carried to Babylon as a captive* acid re- 60 
ceived the lirft revebtioBi from heaven, hi the filth year 
of Jehoiakim’s captivity, A. C. 59*5* The bemk of 
Ezekiel m fcimetimes dillributed niider different heads. 

Id the three firft chapters the commiffion of the prophet 
is deferibed. From the fourth to the thirty «fecond 
chapter kiclufivc,the calamkies that befol the enemies of 
the Jews are prcdidled, viz. the Ammonites, the Moab^ 
ites, and PbilillincS. The ruin of Tyre and of Sidon* 
and the fall of Egy^it, arc particularly foretold ; prophe- 
cies which have been fulfilled in the molt literal and a- 
ftoniihing manner, as we have been often aflurc^ by 
the relation of hiilorlans and travellers. From the 52 i 
chapter to the 40th he inveighs againft the hypocrify 
and murmuring fpirit of his countrymen, adir.ntufhing 
them to refignation by promifos of deliverance. In 
the 38th and 39th chapters he undctubtedly predtAs the 
final return of the Jews from theii'dirperfion in the bs 
ter days, but in a language fo obfeure that it cannot be 
underffood till the event take place. The nine laft 
chapters of this book fumifli the defeription of a very 
renvarkable vifion of a new temple and city, of a new 
religion and polity. 

“ Ezekiel is much inferior to Jeremiah in elegance ; ciwr-etcr 
in fuDlimity he is not even excelled by llaiah : but his^^ » wri- 
fublimity is of a totally different kind. He is deep/®*'* 
vehement, tragical ; the only fenfation he affeds to ex- 
cite is the terrible ; his fentimcnts are elevated, fervid, 
full of fire, indignant ; his imagery is crowded, magni- 
ficent, terrific, fometimes almoft to difgull : his lan^ 
guage is pompous, folemn, a ufte re, rough, and at times 
unpolifiied ; he employs frequent repetitions, not for 
the fake of grace or elegance, but from the vehemence 
of paflion and indication. Whatever fubjcfl he treats 
of that he fedulouffy porhes, from that he rarely de- 
parts, but cleaves as it were to it ; whence the connec- 
tion is in general evident and well preferved. In many 
refpeflB he is perhaps excelled by the other prophets ; 
but in that fpecies of coippofition to which he feerns 
by nature adapted, the forcible, the impretuous, the 
great and folemn, not one of the facrcil writers is fupe- 
rior to him. His didtion is fuSctentlv perfpicuouH ; all 
his obfeurity confifts in the nature of the fubjed. Viw 
fions (as for inftance, among others, thufe of Hofoa, 

Amos, and Jeremiah V are n^ceffarily dark and coiifiiuid. 

The greater part of Exekiel, towards the middle uf the 
book efpeoiaUy, is poetical, whether we regard the mat- 
ter or the diftioD. His periods, Howevtr, arc frequent- 
ly fo rude and incompad, that 1 am often at a lofs how 
to pronounce concerning his performance in this ro 
fped. 

** Ifaiah, Jeremiah, and Exekiel, as far as relates to 
ftyle, may be faid to hold the fame rank among iljc * 
Hebrews, aa Homer, Simonides, and JEfohylua among 
the Greeks.” 

So full an account of DankI and his writings has Daniel 
been already given under the article DaNiEL, that littfe 
remains to be faid on that fubjt A. Daniel flouiifhed 
during the fucceffive reigns of fi^vera) Bubyluniffi.aftd 
M'.dian kings to the conqueft of Babylon by Cyrus. 

The events rtcorded in the fiih chapter were contempo- 
raiy with Darina the Mcde *, but in the yih and 8lh 
chapters Daniel returns to .an earlier period, fo relate 

tha 
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ficripfcurr* tlte iriiMS which he beheld in the three firil yean of 
tig* Belfha^Kar’s reign 4 and thofe which follow in the four 
^ laft chapters were rrVcakd to him in the reign of Da- 
rius. The fix tail chapters are compufed of prophecies 
delivered at difi'cieiit times; all of which are in fome de- 
gree confirmed as parts of one great fcheme. They 
extend through many ages^ and furnilh the mofl ftriking 
defeription of the fall of fucceflive kingdoms, which 
wt're to be introdoftory to the eftablifliment of the Mesf- 
fiah*8 reign. They characterize in dcfcriptive terms the 
four great monarchies of the world to be fucceeded by 
63 kingdom which Hiould not be deftroyed.'* 

Chara^er The whole book of Daniel being no more than a 
of hif) pro- plain relation of faifts, partly paft and partly future» 
pheciea mult be excluded the clafs of poetical prophecy* Much 
indeed of the parabolic imagery is introduced in that 
book ; hut the author introduces it as a prophet only ; 
BS vifionary and allegorical fymbols of onje£ts and 
events, totally unimdiured with the true poetical co- 
louring. The Jews, indeed, wrould refufe to Daniel 
even the charadter of a prophet : but the arguments 
under which they fheltcr this opinion are very futile ; 
for thofe points which they maintain concerning the 
conditions on which the gift of prophecy is imparted, 
the different gradations, and the diferimination betw^een 
the true prophecy and mere infpiration, are all trifling 
and abfurd, without any 'foundatton in the nature of 
things, and totally deftiiute of feriptu re -authority. 
They add, that Daniel w'as neither originally educated 
in the prophetic difeipliue and precepts, nor afterwards 
lived conformably to the manner of the prophets. It 
is not, however, eafy to comprehend how this can di- 
miniHi his claim to a divine miflion and infpiration ; it 
may polfibly enable us, indeed, to afUgu a rcaion for 
the difTimilarity between the ftyle of Daniel and that 
of the other prophets, and for its poilVfling fo little of 
the didion and character of poetry, which the relf feem 


BabylcMiilh ciptivity. Part of it is port Hdarew ; t Scrifttutet 
language in which none of the Jewafli books. were com-* ' 

pofed after the age of Epiphanes. Thtfe arc argu- 
ments to a deifl. To a Chriftian the internal marks pf 
the book itfclf will Aiow the timt^ in which it was wnl- 
ten, and the teftimony of Ezekiel will prove Daniel to 
be at Icaft his contemporary \ • Eack. liv. 

The twelve minor prophets were fo called, not from 14-axviii. 
any fuppofed inferiority in their writings, bnt on ac- 
count of the fmatl file of their works. Perhaps it 
for this reafon fhat the Jews joined them together, and ptets.* 
confidcred them as one volume. Thefe 12 prophets 
prefent in fcattcred hints a lively Hcctchof many parti- 
culars relative to the hiftory of Judah and of Ifrael, JTy 

well as of other kiiigdome : they prophecy with hifto-^^' ^ 
rical exadlnefs the fate of Dabylon, of Nineveh, of Tyre, 
of Sidon, and of Damafeus. The three laft prophets 
cfpecially illuftrate manycircumftances at a period when 
the hiftorical pages of Scripture arc clofcd, and when 
profane writers are entirely wanting. At firtt the 
Jcwidi prophets appeared only as fingle lights, and fol- 
lowed each other in individual riicccfllnn ; hut they 
became more numerous about the time of the captivity. 

The light of infpiration was colledled into one blrZe, 
previous to its furpenfion ; and it ferved to keep alive 
the expectations of the Jews during the awful interval 
which prevailed between the expiration of prophecy 
and its grand completion on the advent of Chrifl. 66 

Hofeahas been fuppofed the mo(t ancient of the uProphtcica 
minor prophets. He ftounr-cd in the reign of jero- 
boam II. king of Ifrael, and diinng the fuccenive reigns 
of Uzr.iah, Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekjah, kings of Ju- 
dah. He was therefore nearly contemporary with 
Ifaiah, Amos, and Jonah. I'hc prophecies of Hofea 
being fcattered through the book without date or con- 
nexion, cannot with any certainty be chronologically 
arranged. 67 


to have imbibed in common from the fcbuols and difei- Hofea is the firft in order of the minor prophets, and Charaftcr 
pline in which they were educated. is perhaps, Jonah excepted, the moft ancient of them ^ 

Tlicir au. prophecies of Daniel appear fo plain and Intel- all. Hi» ftylc exhibits the appearance of very remote ^ ^ 

^enticity, ligible after their accompliniment, that Porphyry, who antiquity ; it is pointed, energetic, and concife. It 
' wrote in the 3d century, affirms, that they were written beai^s a didingiiifhed niurk of poetical compolition, ia 

after the events to which they refer took place. A that priftinc brevity and condciifation which is obfer- 


little reflexion will (how tht> abfurdity of this fiippufi- 


vable in the fcntences, and which later writers have in 


lion. Some of the prophecies of Daniel clearly refer to 
Antioch Js Epiphanes, with whofe opprtflions the Jews 
were too well acquainted. Had the book of Daniel 
not made its appearance till afterthe death of Epipha- 
iics, every Jew who read it niuft have difcovered the 
forgery. And whaf motive could induce them to re- 
ceive it among their facred books ?. It ii impoffible to 
conceive owe. Their charadter w.is quite the reverfe : 
their refpedl for the Scriptures had dtgenerated into fu- 
perAition* But we are not left to determine this im- 
portant point from the charadter of the Jews ; we have 
accefs to more decilive evidence ; we an lure that the 


foinc meafure negleded. I'his peeiibanty has not 
efcaped the obfervation of Jerome : He is altugcther 
(fays be, fpeaking of this prophet) laconic and fenten- 
tiouB.’' But this very circuniflancc, which anciently was 
fuppofed no doubt to impart uncommon force and ele- 
gance, in the prefent ruinous ttalc of the Hebrew lite- 
rature is produdlivc of fo much obft urity, that although 
the general kibjedl of this writer be fufficicntly obvious, 
he is the moA difficult and perplexed of all the pro- 
phets. There is, however, another renlbn for the ob- 
feurity of his llyle: Hofea proplidied during the reigns 
of the four kings of Judah, tlzziah, Jotham, Aiiaz, and 


book of Daniel contains prophecies, for iome ul them 
have been Bccohipliflied fince the time of Porphyry ; 
particiilarly thofe rcfpedling Antichrilt : now, if it eoii- 
tsins any prophecies, who will take upon him to affirm 
tfiat the divint Spirit, which didlated thelc many cen- 
turies before they tverc fulftllcd, could not alfo have 
delivered pfophooieir concerning Afttiochus EpiphaneW 
The language in which the book of Daniel is com- 
pofed prom tliat it waa wtitiea about the time of the 
Voi. XVII, Part L 


Hi'xekiah. The duration ol his mmiAty, therefore, in 
whatever manner we calculate, muA include a very cdn. 
fidcrable fpaceof time. We have now only a ftna'il vo- 
lume of his remfiining, which Teems to contain his 
principal piuphccies; and thefe are extant in a conii- 
DUed feries, with no marks of ditlinflioQ as to the times 
in which they were publilhed, or tbe'fubjeAs of which 
they treat. Thcic is therefore no caufe to wonder, if, 
in perufing the prophecies of Hofeai we fometiTnesfind 
R ourfetvea. 
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MMIptlire. ourfeitte in a fimilar predicament vrith tbofe con- 
fultcd the fcaltered leaves of the Sibyb 

Asa fpecimcn of Hofea's ftyle, wc fclc^ the followp 
ifijY beautifal pathetic i^afTagc : 

!Huw fimll I reCgn thee, (!) Ephraim ! 

How fhall 1 deliver thee up, O Ifraet ! 

How fhall I rcfign thee as Admah ! 

Henv fhall I make thee as Zeboim ! 

My hcait is changed within me ; 

I am warmed alio with repentance towards thee. 

1 will not do according to the fervour of my wrath ; 

1 wiH lint return lo dcllroy Ephraim : 

For 1 am Gi'd, and not man ; 

Holy in lIic mid ll of thee, though I inhabitnot thy cities. 

Concerning llie date of the prophecy of Jod there 
arc V rjou.^ co.. jedtnres. The book itfelf aflords nothing 
by whit li we can ililcovir when the author lived, or 
upon what occjfion it was written. Jod fpeaks mf a 
great iarninc, and tff mifehiefs that happened in confe- 
cjut fCi of an iiuir.dation oi' loculb ; but nothing can be 
gathered from iiK.h general obfervations to enable us to 
fix the period ot liirs prophecy. St Jerome thinks (and 
it is tile gciicrfjl opinion) that Jod was contcinporary 
with Huua. is polfibl^ true; but the foiindll- 

tion on which the opinion rells is very precarious, vj/z. 
That when ilierc is no proof of the time in wdiich a 
propluL lived, we arc to be guided in our conje6ures 
rdpeding it by that of ihe preceding prophet whofc 
epoch is bcttei known. As this rule is not infallible, it 
tUcrcfoie ou^l.t not to liiruhT us from adopting any 
other opinion ilint comts recommended by good rca- 
foiifi. Father CaUaet places him under the reign of 
Jo!:ah, at the fame time vs iih Jt remiah, and thinks it 
probable that the famine to whidi Jud alludes, is the 
lame wuh that which Jeremiah predifted ch. viii, 13. 

The ilylc of Jod is efTciitirdly dificrent from that of 
Hofea ; bill the general cluiradter of his di^tion^ though 
of a diHcrent kind, ib not KTs poetical. He is degant, 
perfpicuouB, copious, and fluent ; be ia alfu fiiblimc, ani- 
mated, and energetic. In the lirll and fecund chapters 
he difplays the full force of the prophetic poetry, and 
fhows how naturally it inclines to the ufc of metaphors, 
allegories, arid comparifuns. Nor is the connexion of 
the matter Icfs clcai and evident than the compkxipo 
of the liyle ; this is exemplified in the difplay of the 
impcii^iiiig evils which gave rife to the prophecy ; the 
exhortation' to repeut-ance ; the promilcs of happintfs 
and fuccefs both terrcftrial and eternal to thofc who be- 
come truly penitent : the rclloratiun of tire Ifraditcs ; 
and the vengeance to hf taken of tlicir advcrfarics. But 
while wc allow thia jail commendation to his peripi- 
cuity both in language and arrangement, wc mull not 
deny that tii’ere is fometinaca great ob’fc nr ity ubfcivable 
in bis fubjci 5 t> and paKicularly iu the latter pan of the 
prophecy. 

'Fhe following prophecy of a plague of locuAs is dc- 
Ccribed with great fiibljsiity of expreflion ; 

For a nation hath gone up on my ^and. 

Who are llrong, and without number ; 

They have deftroyed my' vine, and ha^e m^uJe itiy fjg- 
irt’c a biukcn branch. 

They have made it quite bare, , and caft it away : the 
• Joel i. 6, brai.«:hcb tin reof arc made i»hilc. 

7, ic, A.C, field 18 laid watte > the grdund mouroeth*. 
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Amos was contemporary with Hofea. 


Theylsidth tcrf|p»iife. 
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began to prophecy during the reigns of lTv:ztah over 
Judah, and of Jeroboam II. over Ifrael. Amos faw 7 ® , 
bis viiion two years before the earthquake, 

Zechariah informs us happened in the days of Uxziah. 

See Aivina. 

Amos was a herdftnan of Tekoa, a fmall town in the 
territory of Judah, and a gatherer of fycamorc fniit- 
In the fimplicity of former times, and in the happy cli- 
mates of the Eaft, thefe were not coni'dcrcd ns dilho- 
nourable occupations. He was no p'ophet (as he in- 
formed Aniaziah f ), neither was he a pmphet’s fun,f Amoi vjj- 
that IS, he had no regular education in the fcbooLi of 
the prophets. 

The prophecies of Amos confill of fcveral diflinfl 
difeourfes, which chiefly rcfpc^l the kingdom of IfracI; 
yet fometimes tlie propiul inveighs againlt Jnchih, and 
threatens the adjacent nations, the Syrians, PliiJillincs, 

Tyrians, Edomites, Ammonites, and Mord >111:8. 

Jerome calls Arnos “ rude in (pccch, hut no; in'll 1 Oylc. 
knowledge^;’' applying to him what St Paul modcitly I 
prcifcfles of himfclf J. Many (fays Dr Luvi'ih ) havt ** 

followed the anihority of Jerome lu fpcaking of ^his 
prophet, as if he were indeed quite rude, iin.loqutn! ,5^ 
and defeitute of all the taibelhIhiTunts of compofnion. 

The matter is, however, far otherwife. Let any perfoii 
who has candour and perfpicacity rnongh to judge, not 
from the man but from his uTitings, open the volume 
of his prcdid\ion.«, and he w ill, I think, agree with me, 
that our (hepherd ‘ is not a whit behind the .cry chief 
of the prophets (|.' He will agree, that as in fublirtiity il 1 Cor. zk 
mid magnificence he is almufl equal to tlie grentett, (ui* 
ill rplendour of diftiun and elcgiince of exprettion he is 
fcarcely inferior to any. The fame ceUdiial Spirit in- 
deed ndtuated Ifaiah and Daniel iu the court and Amos 
iu the (heep-folds; conflantly felefting fnch interpreted! 
of the divine will as were beil adapted to the occafion, 
and foEnetimes * from the mouth of babes and fucklings 
jMrrfcfiing praife:* occafiunally employing the natural 
eloquence of fume, and occafluaally making others elo- 
quent.” 

Mr liocke has obferved, that the comparifons dfthis 
prophet arc chiefiy drawn from lions and other animals 
with which he was mod accuttomed ; but the flnelt 
images and aliiifrons are drawn from feenes of nature.^ 

There arc many beautiful paflages in the writings of 
Amos, of which wc (hall prefent one fpecimcii : 


Wu'to them that are at cafe in Zion, 

And trutt in the mountuins of Samaria ; 
Who are named chief of the nations, 

To whom the lioufe of Ifratl came : 

Enfa ye unto Calneh and fee, 

And from thence go to Hamath tlic Great ; 
Then go down to Gath of the Pbilittines p 
Are they btitca- that thefr kingdom ? 

Or their borders greater than their borders ?' 
Ye that put far away the evil day, 

And caufe the feat of violence to come ne 8 r ^ 
Thai lie upon beds of ivory, 

And flreteb yourfelves upon couches; 

That eat the lambs out of the flock, 

And tbereaWes out of the midft of thre Aall 
That chant to the found of the viol, 

And like David detife infirumeats of mdk ; 
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^nuici* Tbit drink wine in bowUi 

And ingiiit yourr«lvei with chief ointments ; 

II rh. vS. I fjjgj ^riiVffd for the ajiitiian of Jf^ph || . 

Of Obadiah. Tbc writings of Obadiab, which ccnfift of one chap- 
ter, arc compofed with luucli beauty » and unftiM a very 
ifiterclliiig fcenc of prophecy. Of tltia prophet little 
can be faid, as the Iptcimcn of his genius is fo fhort, 
nnd the greMer part of it included in one of the pro- 
phecies of Jercuuah. Compare Ob. 1—9. with Jtr, 
xlix. 14., 15* 16. See Obadtah. 

; QfJi.iiuJi. Though Jonah be placed the fnith in the order of 
the minor prophets both in the Hebrew and S* ptua- 
gint, he is generally coiilidmd as the moil ancient of 
all the prophets, not excepting Hufea. He lived in 
the kingdom of Ifrael, and pruphelicd to the ten tribes 
under the reign of Joafli and Jeroboam. The bo»>k of 
Jonah is chieCy hiflorical, and contains nothing of poc- 
tiy but the prayer of the prophet. The facred writers, 
and our Lord himfvlf, fpeaks of Jonah as a prophet 
•1 Kings of con fidcrablc eminence See Jonah. 

V' •' Micah began to prophecy foon after Ifaiah, Hofea, 
to 4i.xvi. An^os 5 and he prophefied between A. M. 

4. ' ' when Jothatn began to reign, nod A. M. 3305, 

Luke li. s;;. wlien Hezeki h died. Qiie of his prediitiuns is laid f 

74 to have faved the life of Jeremiah, who under the reign 
Of Micah. of Jj.boiakim would have been put to dcatli for prophe- 
dettruction of the temple, had it not appeared 
^ that Micah had foretold the fame thing under Heze- 

Jof.Anu kiah above 100 years before Micah is mentioned 
X. c. 7. 213 j| prophet in the book of Jeremiah and in the New 
4iC4h Teftamcntll. He is imitated by fucceeding prophets (i«), 
Vl.^trh. ti.** himfclf had borrowed exprelBoas from his prede- 
. Juhn vk cefFors ( 0 ). Our Saviour himfelf fpoke in the language 
2. of this prophet (p). 

^5 The ftylc of Micah is for the mod part clofe, for- 
lis flyle. pointed, and copcife ; fometimes approaching the 

obfeurity of Hofea ; in many parts animated and fu- 
hlimc \ and in general truly poetical. In his prophecies 
there is an elfgaut poem, which Pr Lowth thinks is a 
citation from the aufwcr of Balaam to the king of the 
Muubites I 

Whrrcwiih /hall I Come before Jehovah ? 

Wherewith (hall I bow myfclf unto the High God t 
Shall 1 come before him ith burnt- offerings. 

With ralvfs of a year old ? 

Will Jehovah he plcafed wjth tlioufands of raijns ? 

With ten thoulandK of rivers of oil? 

Shall 1 give my fird-born for my tranfgreflion ? 

The fruit of my body for the fin of my foul f 
He hath fiiowed thee, O miin, Vi'hat ia good c 
And what doth J^ho\uh require of thee. 

But to do juftice, and to love mercy, 

And to be humble in walking with thy God I 

76 • .... 

■ Nihum. J jfephus afTerts, that Nahum lived in the tim^e of Jo- 
tham king of Judah ; in which cafe he m ly he fuppofed 
]to have prophefied agaiidl Nineveh whenTigbth-i^ilefer 
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king of Affyria carried captive the natives ofCalilcc and ScripUife. 
other parts about A. M. 3264 . It is, however, pro- — 
bablv, that his prophecies were delivered iu the reign 
of Hi zckiah ; for he iippears to fpeak of the taking of 
Ko-Amimiii a riry of Egypt, and of ilic infol^nt nicf- 
foiigerB of SennHcherib, as of things pail ; and he likc- 
wife dtfcribtB the people of Judith dill in tlieir 
ovrii country, and dtfiruua of cckbrciiiiig llicir iLfti- 

AVhile Jtnifalem was threatened by Sennacherib, Na- 
hum pvomifed dtlivcranci to H z.kiah, Uiid prcdulcd 
that Judah would foon celebrate her fol-. nm ti alls ftcun: 
from invalion, as her enemy would no mo» e ti'ihub her 
peace. In the ftcond and thud ehap-rtrs N.diuin forc- 
uls the downfal of the Aftyiian empire and the final 
dcllriiflioii ot Nineveh, winch was probu hly accompli di- 
ed by the Medcs and B-tbyloiuano, whofe combiin d 
forces overpotvered the Airyriaiis by fuipiilV “ whil-j 
they were foldcri together as thorns, anil v\hlh they 
were drunken as drunkards," when the gates of the ri- 
ver w»i-re opened, the palace demulifhi d, and an “ over- 
running ftond" aflided the cniiqueiois in their dcvalla- 
tion ; who took an cndlefs ibore of Lpoil of g'>id and 
filver, making an utter end of llic plnce of Nuicvth, of 
that vail and populoui city, wliufe wjlhs were ico feet 
liigh, and fo bi*oad thit three chariots could pall abicafi. 

Yet fo complwtely wa& tliis cilcbratid city dtUroyed, 
that even in the 2 d century the ipoi on w hich it Hood 
could nut be afeertained, every vcdige of it being 
gone. 

It is impofTihle to read of the exa61 accompli/hment 
of the prophetic denunciations againll the enemies of 
the Jew’s, without refliflmg on ilic rtftonilhing proofs 
which that nation enjoyed of ihe divine origin of their 
religion. From the B.ibyloniHi captivity cu the time of 
Clirifi they had numberlcfs inllanccs of the fullilmenl of 
their prophecies. 

The character of Nahum as a writer is thus deferibed 
by Dr Lowtii ; “ None of the minor prophets feern to 
equal Nahum in boldncfs, ardour, and fiibiiinity. His 
prophecy, too, forms a regular and perfedl potm ; the 
exordium is not merely magnificent, it ia truly majelMc ; 
the preparation furtht delirudlion of Nineveh, and the 
defeription of its duwiifaJ and defolntion, are expieffcd 
in the moft vivid colours, and are bold and luminous in 
the highcll degree." 

As the prophet Habikkuk makes no mention of the of Hab^fc- 
Aflyriaos, and fpeaks of the Chaldean. invufions as nearkuk. 
at hand, he probably lived after the drfiruflion of the 
AfTyrian empire in the fall of Ninc\th A. M. 3392 , 
and not long before the dcvaflation of Judea by Nebu- 
chadnizzar. Habakkiik w’ns then nearly cuntcuipora- 
ry with Jeremiah, and predifltd the fame evt-ntt.. A 
general account of Habakkuk’s prophecies have already 
been given under the word HaBakruk, which may be 
confulted. We would, however, farther ohferve, that 
the prayer in the tliird ch«ipler is a molt beautiful and 
pci fed ode, pofitffing all the fire of poetry and the pro* 
iuuad reverence of religion. 

R t God 
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I n) Compare Zephan. iii. 19. whh Micah iv. y, and Ezek. xxii. 27. with Micah iii. ii. 
o) Cumpkre Micah iv. 1 — 3. and li.iiah ii. 2 -^ 4 - Micah iv. 13* with Ifaiah Xh. t J. 
p) Compare Micah vii. 6. with Matth. x. 35) 38. 
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Swfptnm came frpm 'Tei^ni 

And the Jioly One f^om.^aunt Paran ; 
liiE glory covered ihp Heavedsi 
And the earth was full o( his praife. 

Hia bright nefa wm the light ; 

Beam^ pf glpry ilTued from his fide ; 

And there was the hiding of his power. 

Before liim went the peftilence ; 

Aiid burning cools went forth at his feet. 

He ftood and meafured the earth ; 

He beheld and drove afunder the nations ; 

The everlafting mountains were fcattered ; 

The perpetual hills did bow. 

The prophet ilhidrates this fiihjc^\ throughout with 
equal fublimity ; fele£ling from Inch an afTemblage of 
miraculous incidents the moll noble and important, dif- 
playing them in the mod fplendid colours, and embel* 
lifhing them with the fuhlimeil imagery, figures, and 
didlion ; tlie dignity of which is fo heightened and re- 
commended by the fuperior elegance of the conclufion, 
that were ft not for a few fhadcs which the hand of 
time has apparently caft over it in two or three paffa- 
ges, no compoiition of the kind would appear more 
elegant or more pcrfcdl than this poem. 

Habakkuk is imitated by fucceeding prophets, and 
R^)ui i 17 words arc borrowed by the evangelical writm ||. 
Ga!. lii. 1. Zcphaniali, who was contemporary with Jeremiah, 
Aa^ xiiw prophefied in the reign of Jofiah king of Judah ; and 
41. CO par-friim the idolatry which he deferibes as prevailing at 
ed with time, it is probable that his prophecies were deli- 

btforc the lad reformation made by that pious 
Frov'liecicf prince A. M. 33 ®^’ 

oJ / pba- The account which Zephaniah and Jeremiah give of 
sialL (he idolatiies of their age is fo fimilar, that St Ifiodore 
aflerts, that Zephaniah abridged the dcfcriptioiis of Jc- 
rtmiah. But it is more probable that the prophecies 
of Zephaniah were written feme years before thofe of 
his contemporary ; for Jeremiah feems to reprefent the 
abnfes as paitly removed which Zephaniah deferibes as 
flagrant and cxccflive (q.)- 

Tn the fird chapter Zephaniah denounces the wrath 
of God againd the idolaters who wordiippcd Baal and 
the hod of heaven, and againd the violent and deceitful. 
In the fecond chapter the prophet threatens dcdruc- 
tion to the Fhilifiines, the Moabites, the Ammonites, 
and Ethiopians ; and deferibes the fate of Nineveh in 
emphatic terms ; ** Flocks (hall He down in the midd 
of her; all the beads of the nations, both the cormo- 
rant and bittern, /hall lodge in her ; their voice /hall 
fing in the window? ; dcfolation ftiall be in the thre/h*> 
olds^’* Id the third chapter the propfiet inveighs a- 
gaind the pollutions and uppre/fions of the Jews ; and 
concludes with the promife , ** That a remnant would be 
favedf and that multiplird bleflings wouTd be bedowed 
upon the penitent/^ The ftyle of Zephaniah is poeti- 
cal, but is not didingaidted by any peculiar elegance or 
beauty, though generally animated and iinpreffive. 
O/Hdggai. . Haggai, the tenth of the mine.' prophets, was the 
fird who flounihed among the Jews after the Babylo- 
. uilh captivity. He be^n to prophefy in the fecond 
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year of Darius Hy dalles, ^ftbbul 510 yeilfa> bSure Svrlpimc 
Chrid. / 

The intention of the prophecy of Haggai was to efi-> 
courage the dirpirited Jews to proceed with the build* 
ing of the temme. The only predidlion mentioned re- 
fers to the Mcfliah, whom the prophet aiTurcs his coun- 
trymen would fill the new temple with glory. So well 
was this prediflion underdood by the Jews, that they 
looked with earned cxpc£lation for the Melfiah^s ap- 
pearing in this temple till it was dedroyed by the Ro- 
mans. But as the viAorious Mcffiah, whom they cx- 
pcdled, did not then appear, they have fince applied the 
prophecy to a third temple, which they hope to fee 
reared in feme future period. 

The dyle of Haggai, in the opinion of Dr Lowth, 
h profaic. Dr Newcome thinks that a great part of 
it is poetical. So 

Zechartah was undoubtedly a contemporary of Hag. Of Zcch«- 
gai, and began to prophefy two mouths after him, 
the eighth month of the fecond year of Darius Hyf- 
tafpes, A. M 34841 being commifliotied as well as 
Haggai to exhurt the Jews to proceed in the building 
of the temple after the interruption which the work 
had fuffered. We are informed by Exra (vi* 14,) 
that the Jews profpered through the paophefying of 
Zechariah and Haggai. 

Zechariah begins with general exhortations to his 
countrymen, exciting them to repent from the evil 
ways of their fathers, whom the prophets had admonilh- 
ed in vain* He deferibes angels of the Lord interced- 
ing for mercy on Jerufalem and ihe defolate cities of 
Judah, which had experienced the indignation of the 
Moft High for 70 years while the neighbouring nations 
were at peace. He declares, that the houfc of the 
Lord fhould be built in Jerufalem, and that Zion /hould 
be comforted. The prophet then reprefents the in- 
creaft and profperity of the Jews under fcvcral typical 
figures. He deferibes the ellahlilhment of the Jewilh 
government and the coming of the Mcffiah. He ad- 
moni/hes thofe who obferved folcmn falls without due 
contrition, to execute juflice, mercy, and compaffiun,. 
every man to his brother; not to opprefs the widow 
nor the fathcrlefs, the (Iran^cr nor the poor. He pro- 
mifes, that God would again /how favour to Jerufalem ^ 
that their mournful fads /hould be turned into clieerftd 
feafts ; and that the churc h of the Lord /hould be cn* 
larged by the acceffion of many nations. 

The 12th verfe of the itth chapter of this bookf, 
which exhibits a prophetic defeription of fome circum- 
(lanccs afterwards fiilfilTed in our Saviour, appears to 
be cited by Si Mbtthew (xxvii. 9, lo.) as fpoken by 
Jeremiah; and as the iith, 12th, and r3th chapters* 
have been thought to contain fome particulars more 
fuitablc to the age of Jeremiah than to that of Zecha- 
riah, fome learned writers arc of opinion that they were 
written by the former ptopheti and have been from li- 
milarity of fubjed joined by milhske to thofe of Ze- 
chariah. But others are of opinion, that St Matthew 
might allude to fome traditional pro))heoy of Jeremiah^ 
or, what is more probable, that the name of Jeremiah 
was fubftituted by miftake in place of Zechonxb^ 

The 


(q^) Compare Zephaniab i. 4, j, 9, with Jercifl^ah ii. 5, 20| 32# 
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icrfficm. The lith» 13th, and 14th c^ptert cpntam prophe* 
citB which refer entirely to the ChriAian difpenfaiion % 
the circumftaDceB attending which he deferibes with a 
clearncfa which indicated their near approach. 

‘ The ftyle of Zechariah is fo (imilar to that of Jere- 
miah* that the Jewa were accuAomed to remark that 
Che fpirit of Jeremiah had pafled into him. He is ge- 
nerally profaic till towards the conclufion of his work^ 
when be becomes more elevated and poetical* -The 
whole IB beautifully cunne^led by eafy tranfitiona, and 
prefent and future fcencB are blended with the greateft 
gj delicacy. 

OfMjlachL Malachi was the laft prophet that fluurilhcd under 
the jewiih dirpenfation ; but neither the time in which 
he lived* nor any partkularB of liis hiltory, can now be 
afeertained. It is even uncertain whether, the word 
Malachi be a proper name, or denote, as the Septua- 
gint have rendered it, his angel (a), that is* the angel 
of the Lord.” Origen fuppofed, that Malachi was an 
angel incarnate, and not a man. The ancient HebrewB* 
the Chaldee paraphraA, and St Jerome* are of opinion 
he was the fame perfon with Lara ; but if this was the 
cafe* they ought to have alligncd fome rcafoii for gi- 
ving two different names to the fame perfon. 

Afl it appears from the concurring tellimony of all 
the ancient Jewifh and Chriiiiaii writers, that the light 
of prophecy expired in Malachi, we may fuppofe that 
the terminiition of his minillry coincided with the ac- 
Gomplifliment of the firft feveti weeks of Daniel’s pro- 
phecy* which was the period appointed for fealing the 
▼ifion and prophety. ' This* according to Prideaux’s 
account, took place in A. M> 3595; hut, according to 
the calculattons of Bifhop Lloyd, to A. M. 3607* 
twelve years later* Whatever reckoning we prefer, it 
mu A be allowed that Malachi completed the canon of 
the Old Teltameot about 400 years before the birth of 
ChriA. 

It appears certain that Nfalachi prophcfied under 
Nehemiali, and after Haggai and Zechariah, at a time 
when great difordcr:: reigned among the prieAs and 
people of Judah, which arc reproved by Malachi. He 
inveighs again A |p!ic pritAs (i. 6* &c. ii. 1, 2, &c.) ; 
he reproaches tJie people with having taken llrange 
W'ivcs (ii. If.) ; he reproves them for their inhumanity 
towards their brethren (ii. lo. iii. 5.} ; their too fre- 
quently divorcing their wives : their ncg1e£i of paying 
their tithes and firA-fruics (Mai. iii. 1 3.) Hr feems 
to allude to'the covenant that Nehemiah renewed with 
the Lord (iii. 10. and ii. 4, 5, &c.), affilted by the 
pricAs and the chief of the nation. He fpeaks of the 
facrifice of the new law. and of tlie abolition of thofe 
of the oW* in thefe words (i. 10, 11, la, 13^) ; ** I 
have no pleafure in you, faith the Lord of ho As, neither 
win I accept an oftering at your hand. For 'from the 
fifing of the fua> even unto the going down of the 
fame, my name Air )1 be great amoi.g the Gentiles, and 
in every place incenfc lhall be offered unto my name, 
and 9 pure offering : for my name lhall bt great among 
the beatben, faith the Lord of hoAs.*’ He declares 
(hat the Lord was weary with the impiety of Ifrael ; 
and affurea them, that the Lord whom tliey fooglit 


(hould fuddenty come to liis temple preceded Ly the ^^crlpture^ 
meffenger of the covenant, who was to prepare his W'ay; ** 
that the Lord when he appeared IhouH purify the fona 
of Levi from their unrighteoufuers, aiid refine them at 
metal from the drofs ; and that then the offering of 
Judah, the fpiritqal facrificc of the heart* Ihould be plea« 
fant to the Lord. The prophet, like one who was 
livering a la A meflage* denounces deArudfion again A the 
impenitent in emphatic and alarming words. He en- 
courages thofc who feared the name of the Lord with 
the animating proinife* that the Sun of rightcoiifnefs 
Aiould arife with falvation in his rays,” and render them 
triumphant over the wicked. And now that prophecy 
was to ccafc* and miracles were no more to be perform- 
ed till the coming of the Mefliah ; now that the Jews 
were to be left to the guidance of their own rcafon, 
and the written, in Arudions of their pi nphets— Malachi 
exhorts them to remember the law of Mofes* which the 
Lord had revealed from Horeb for the fake of all If- 
rael. At length he fcals up the prophecies of the Old 
TeAament* by prediding the commencement of the 
new difptn ration* which Aiould be uAiertd in by John 
the BaptiA with the power and fpirit of Elijah ; who 
Aiould turn the hearts of fathers and cliildreu to repent^- 
ance ; }jut if his admonitions Aiould be rejedted, diat 
the Lord would imitc the land with a curie. 

Thi collcdtion of writings compofed after the af(?en- Niw Tei- 
lion of CliriA* and acknowledged by his fullowcrs to bt tament, 
divine, is known in general by the name of Kmfn » 

This title, though neither given by divine command, Title, 
nor applied to thefe writing:^ by the apoitles, w'as adopt- 
ed in a very early age, thougfi the piecifc time of its ^ 
Hitrudue^Ton is uncertain* it being juihficd by feveral^^^^ 
paffages in Scripture*, and warranted by the aiilhori- 
ty of St Paul in particular, who calls the facred books Hub. vii. 
before the time of ChriA f. Even long J?- 

before that period* either die whole of the Old d'cAa- 
nicnt, or the live IkiuEs of Mofes, were entitled 

or book of the covenant I ‘ Mac./. 

As the word admits ol a two-fold interpreta- 

tion* we may iranAaie this title r:thcr the New Cove^ 
nani or the New Tt /lament. The former tranilation muA 
be ad6{}ted* if rcfpeilA be had to the texts of Scripture* 
from which the name is borrowed, fnice thofc palfages 
evidently ionv4.y the idea of a covenant ; and, befides* 
a being incupable of death can neither have made an old 
nor make a new tcAamtnt. It is hkewilc probable* 
that the earlit'A Greek difciples, ivlio made ufe of this 
expreffion, had no other notion in view than that of 
covenant. Wc*. on the contrary, are accuAoined to 
give this facred collcAion the name of Teftament; and 
fince it w'ould be not only improper, but even abfnrd* 
to fpeak of thcTeAamciii of God, we commonly iin- 
dcrltand the TeAament of ChriAj an cxplanatmn whicii 
removes but half the dilAcillty, finte the new* only, and 
not the old, had ChriA for itb tctlator. 2 a 

In ftatingtbe evidence for the truth of ChrtAiamty, Imperucce 
there is nothing more w’orthy of coiiltdemtien than the 
authenticity ot the books of the NcwTellamcDt. 
is the foundation on which all other arguments rcA ; 

- -and books. 


(^a) Malachi fignifics properly wiji angel. 
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fcdpiiirti ind if it ii ftilidi the Chudian rtlij^ion \% futljr c(labli(H- Ghoft coii]imunicited» if no mtfnbor af tbt fpcjetf^lMd t»e(^lo||| 

Cji- Tht proof# for thn oiiUK^tk'ity of the N< w Te* fean the. oaCp or ivucived the other ? . ^ 

{lament have tbi« peculiar advatitc^'cs that tiicy are plain 3?o. foppofe that JMt ct,uld welte to tha coo^ 

ftnd liniplti and involve oci mcittpuyrtcal verta or adverfame. of the new neiigon fucli cpilllca H 

Every inunwhocau dUtinguifb trii'Ji falfehood muft thefep with n degre;^ of triumph q^vier hip oppunentSg 
ft e ihcir force ; and if ihrri arc >ui) to blinded by pre^ qod yet ma^itain I 09 auUiorityg implka ignornape aud^ 
jiirlice. or curiupted by lictiUiouriHra, aa to attempr by. dupidity hardly tg bc:tieved«t, Predoluu# at the ChrH 
fophittry to elude cUemy tUeir lophiftry will be eahly llianB Kave been in Uuk agep, aud fo early aa thn 
ik'tedcd by every man of common underilanding, who third century, no Ick Is'verc w^re they in their inquk 
had lead the hiAoiical cvIUltk-c v».‘ith candour and at- riea, and guarded againll deccpiiau, at ihc iutrodu£tioit 
terition. iulUad, therefore, of declaiming again fl tbj qtf Chrillianitr* Thia charaftcr is givim them even by 
infidel, we folicit (da attention to this fubjci^l, convin- Lucian, a writer of the fccond century, who vented 
ced, that wdiere truth refidea, it will fhinc with fo con- hia. fatira n‘A only againft ceitain Cliriiiiani f , 

ilant and dear a light, that the combined ingermity of had fiipplied Percgi.i»\us with thet meana gf 

all the dciiis 6 ace the beginning of the world will nc-. enr«, biU ^ilfo agaiuli, lifvatVn gi'acles ant} pretended Jv, 
ver be able to extinguifti or to obfcuie it. If the book# wonders, lit relates of his impoftor fPftudocnaniis),Toin. in.'p, 
of the New Tcflamtnt arc really genuine, oppufitian th^ he attcmplijd nothing fuperuatural in the prefente 334— 33lli 
will incite the Chriflian to bring forward the evidence ; ol the ChritUans a-nd Epkureans. The Pl‘ciidufnaniis34t' 
and thus by the united efforts of the deill and the Chrk eaclaims bcfpic th< whole aflcmbly^ *• Away with the 

Ilian, the arguments will be Hated ivitii all the clear- ChriHidiis, Away with il\e Epicureans, and let tliufe un« 

mfs and accuracy of which they are rufpeeptibU in fo ly remain wlm believe in the I)ei(y (wAnasritv th 
arnrarkahk a degree. upon which the populace took up ftgncsto drivg 

It is fiirprifirg that the adverfarioi of Chriftiani^ away the, ftdpicious ; while the other plulpfophcrs, P/i 
ty have not always made their firli attacks in thinquar*. thagoreans, Pktonilis, and Stoics, as credulous friends 

U r ; for if they admit that the writings of the New Tc- and protedture of the were permitted to rc« 

(lament are as ancient as we affirm, and compofed by msin * Ahnun^f 

the pcrfoiis to whom they arc afciihcd, they muil b 1 - It i$ readily acknowledged, that the arguments/^ Ppudii- 
low, if they rcafon fairly, that the Chriftian religion is drawn from the authenticity of the New TclUmeni*J'"^'/'5 
Uue- only eftabltffi the Uuth of the miraclee iij,* 

The apoftka allude frequently in their cpiftles to the the apoftki, and are not applicable to thv miracles 
gift of miracles, which they had cominunicuted to the our Savour ; yet, if we admit the three Grft ^ofpels tq 
Chridiaii converts by the impofltion of handb, in coiu he genuine, the truth of the Chrjtlia.n religion wjU bu 
ilrmation of the dodiine delivered in their fpeecheiand proved fiom the proplKcks of Jelus, For if thefe go^ 
w'lirings, and fometimes to miracles which they thcm« fpcls were compofed by Matthew, Mark, and Luke, 
ftlves had performed. Now if thefe epiftles are really at the time in which a|( the primitive Cjinlliar.i affirm, 

Infre-hiVfH genuine, it is hardly poffible to deny thofe miracles to that is» previous to the dvdrtk:Vuii of JcrulaUm, they 

entirely different from that mull be infpiitd ; for tbty contain a circumflaotial pro^ 
relates extraordinary evems in the phecy of the dehru^Uoti of Jerufaloiu, and determine 
courfc of his narrative, lince either credulity or an ac« the period at w hich it was accompliftied. Now it wa# 
tual intention to dredve may induce him to deferibe a« impoflible that human fagacity could fortfev that event, 
true a fetiea of falfehoods refpe^ing a foreign laud or fur when it w'aa prcdn^led nothing w'hs more impro« 
diilant period. Even to the EvangelifU might an ad- bable. The Jews were refolvcd to avoid an open tc» 
verfary of the Chriilian religion make this objedlioi) ; bullion, well knowing the greatuefs of their danger, and 
but to write to perfoDs with whom w'c Hand in the fubinitted to the imprefTions of their ggvernnis in the 
ucareft connexion, “ I have not only performed raira- hope of obtaining reduL frpm the court of 
clcs in your prefcnce, but have likcwik communicated The circumftaiica which give birth t-i> thefe niit>roituuc 4 
to you the fame extraordinary endowments,’' to write is fo trifling in itWf, that, indcpeudcHt of its coiife* 

in this manner, if nothing of the kind had ever hap- quences, it would not dclcrvc to he recorded. In the 

pened, would require fuch an incredible degree of cf- narrow entrance to aTynagoguc in Cschirca, fome |»cr- 
frontcij, that he who pofTefled it wpuld not only ex- fon had made an offenpg of birds merely w ith a view 
pofe himCelf to the utmoH ridicule, but by giving his ad« to irritate the Jews. The infult excited their indig. 

verfaries the faired opportunity to dete£t his iinpof* nation, and uccafipned the (liedding of blood, W uh- 

turc, would ruin the caufc which he attempted to fup* out this trifling accident, which no luupan wiklom 
^ could forefee even the day l>Eifme it happened, u ifl pof* 

St Paul’s Firft Epffile to the Theflaloniana is addref. fiblc that the prophecy of Jefus would never have bwc» 
fed to a cammunity to which he had preached the go- fulfiiled. Rut Florus, who war, ihu piocurator of Ju*» 
fpel only three Sabbath 'days, when he was forced to dca, converted this private quarrel into pubhc liullili* 

quit it by the perfecution of the populace^ In this tie^ and lompclied the Jewifli nation to rebel contrary 

epiillc he appeals to the miracles wliich he had per- to its wi(h and refoJutiou, in order to avoid what the 
formed, and to the gifts of tlic Holy Spirit which hr Jews had threateoed, ao impeach incut before the R«f 
had communicatedi Now, iait poffible, without for. man emperor, for his cxqeffivc cruelties. Rut cvjku HI- 

feiting all pretenfions to common fenfe, that, in writing ter the rebellion had broken out, the deflruflion of 

t^o a community wh,t h he had lately efldblifhed, he could the temple was a very improbable event. It was not 
fpcak .of miracles performed, and gifts of the Holy the pra^ice of the Romans to dclti-oy ihc maguifiient 

edifices 
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edIRees of the nations which they fubdueJ ; and of all 

•*^1 Ron'ian generals, none was more unlikely to dt- 

molifti fo ancient and auguft a building ns Titua Vef- 
palian. 

* So important then is the quedion, Whether the hooks 
of the Ntw Teflamcnt be genuine? that the arguments 
which prove their aulheriticity, prove alfo the truth of 
the Chridian religion. Let us ndw conCuicr the evi- 
deme which proves the authenticity of the New Te- 
Sj fhnnerit. 

Their au- receive the books of the New Tedament as the 

genuine works of Matthew, Mark, Lukv, John, and 
I'aiil, for the fame reafon that wc receivi the writings 
of Xcnoplion, of Polyliius, of Pintarch, of Oarfar, and 
pf Livy. We have the uninterrupted tellinio'siy «^f all 
ages, and vve have no reafjn to fufpec^t impofition. 
This argument is much drorsger Avhen applied to the 
bonks of the New Tcilamcnt ihnn when applied to any 
other writings ; for they were addrefled to large focie- 
tiea, were often read in their prclence, and acknow- 
ledged by them to be the writings of the apolUes. — 
Whereas, the mod cuiirieni profane writings w hich dill 
remain were addrelTed only to individuals, or t:» no per- 
fons at all : and we have no authority to aflirm that 
they were read in public ; on the coutnry, we know 
that u liberal education was uncommon ; books were 


krdiit from thdt df liia other writingB, (fr, in cafe no Scripture 
oiTicr remain, dHFerent from that which might reafon- 
ably be eape^cd. 5. When events -arc recorded 
which happen later than the time of the pretended 
author. 6. When opinions arc advanced which con- 
tradict thofe he is known to maintain in his other 
writings. Though this latter argument alone leads to 
mi politivc conclufiun, fincc every man is liable to 
change his cjpiniun, or through forgetful nf*fs to vary 
ill the circumdanccs of the fame relation, of Mhieh 
Jofrphu?., in his Antiquities and Wars of the Jews, af-' 
fords fl ftriking example. 88 

1. But it cannot be fhown that any one doubted *^01 ap- 
its authenticity in the period in whu h it firll a|ipcared. T^lt 

7 » No am lent accounts arc on record whence wc ^ ** 

conclude It to he fpurious. 3. No conlidcrablc period 
elapfvd after the dc.uh of the iipnlUes, in which the 
New Ttllamenl wasiuiknown; but, on the contrary, it 
is mentioned by iheir very contemporaries, and the ac- 
counts of It in the fecond century arc Hill more numc- 
loiis. 4. No argument can be brought in its disfavour 
from the nature of the ilyle, it being cxadAiy luch as 
might he expected from the apolllcs, not Attic but 
jewifli Greek. 5. No fafts are recorded which hap- 
pened after their death. 9. No do^^rines are main- 
tained which contradu^t tlie known tenets of the aii- 


fcarcc, and the knowledge of them was contined to a 
few individuals in every nation. 

The New '^reflament w .is read over three quarters of 
the world, while piofanc writers were linuicd to one 
nation or to oiie country. An uninterrupted fuccef- 
fion of writers from the apolbilic ages 10 the prcfcnt 
time quote llie facred wTitings, or make allufions to 
them : and theie quoUtious and alliifions arc made not 
only by friends but by enemies. This cannot be aflert- 
cd of even the heft tdaflic authors. And it is highly 
probable, that tlu* trauflations of the New Tcilamcnt 
were made fo early as the fecond century ; and in a 
century or two afiir, they became vtr)' numcrovis. 
After this period, it was impofTible to forge new writ- 
ingft, or to corrupt the Eacred text, luilefs w’o can fup- 
pole that men of difierent nations, of diftcTCiu fcnii- 
ments and diirerent languages, and often exceedingly 
boll ill' to one Jinothcr, fliouid all agree in one forgery. 
This argil mrut is fo ftrong, that if wc deny the aii- 
thniriciiy of the New Telbment, we may with a 
thoufand times more propriety rcjtvSl all the other writ- 
ings in 1 lie world: we nay even throw aftde human 
tcilimony iifelf. But as thi$ fubjed is of great im- 
portance, v\>e fltall confidcr it at more Kugth ; and to 
enable our readers to judge with the greater accuracy, 
we ftiall ftaif, from the valuable work of Michaclis, as 
tranflalcd by the judicious and learned Mr Maifh, the 
rcafonB which may induce a critic iofufpc6l a work to 
be fpurious. 

negatively. j,. When doubts have been made from i, s firft appear- 
87 ance in the viorld, whether it proceeded frewn thc au- 
The reafoni^^jj^ whom it is afcribtd. 2. When ihc immediate 
^ friends of the pretended author, who were able to de- 
ujok to he upon, the fubjeCl, have deiiicdit to be his proditc- 
Ipurious lion. 3. Wll<^n a long feries of years has clupfcd af- 
ter his death, fn which the bDokwaa unknewn, and in 
which it muft unavoidaVily have been nientioned and 
^untitdj had it :rally*txittcd. 1^. When thcllyU ii difc 


thors, fincc, hcfiJc the New 'rcitament, no writings of 
the apolUcs ex ill. But, to the honoui of the New '^I'e- 
iUnicnt be it fpokeii, it contains ruimiroiis contradic- 
tions to the tenets and doArinesof the fnihcK in the fe- 
cund and third century, whole morality tsai» different 
from that of the gofpel, which recommends fortitude 
and fubmiffion t») unavoidable evils, but liOi that cn- 
thufiaftic ardour for martyrdom for winch ihoff* cen- 
turies aie diftiiiguiihfd ; 11 alludes to ceremonies ^vhich 
in the following ages were eiiliLi' in difulV or totally 
unknown ; all wdiich circumllauces infallibly demon- 
ftratc that the New TellamLiu is not a production of 
either of ihnfe cemunes. 

Wc lhall now confidcr the fwfinvc evidence for the Pofitiycjy, 
authenticity of the New '1 Vdarrt nt, Thefc may be ar- 
ranged under the three hdlowiiig heads ; 

l. 'Fhc iirpoflibiliiy of a forgery, iirifing from the 
nature of the thing itfelf. 2. The ancient Chriftian, 

Jewjfh, and Heathen tcllimony io its favour. 3. Its 
ow*n internal evidence. 

I. The impoflibility of a forgery a rifmg from the na- Impi fribili- 
tin*c of the thing iiftlf is evhtent. It is impollible lo'y t ^ for- 
eftabhOi forged writings as autheutic in any place wlurcJ^' ‘ ^ri.'jng 
iheie are perfuns flrongly inclined and w ell quiditied 
detett the fraud. Now tlit* Jews wt re the rtioft viokni^j^.^ Uung. 
wemics of Chriftianity, They put the founder of it 10 
death ; they perfecuted his dilciples with implaeablc 
fury ; and they were anxious to llifle the new religion 
in its birth. If the writings of the New Tl ( lament 
had been forged, would not the Jev.\s have detedlcd the 
infipciilutc ? Is thi re a fuigle iiiftaucc on record where 
a few ihdividiKiU have impofed a hiftory upon the world 
againft the le’ftimbuy of a whole nation ? Woold the 
inhabitfliHS of 'Palellirte have received the gofpeh, if 
they had not had fufficictit evidence that Jvfiis Chrift 
tcally appeared among them, and perfbnncd the mira- 
dcQ aferibed to him r Or would the chtitches of Rome 
or of CVrincb 'tiav^ acknowledged the^iRtvs additfled i 
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Scripture, to them IS the ^nuiue works of PsuU if Paul hid 
never preached among them f We might is well think 
to prove, that the hiftory of the Reformation is the in- 
vention of hiftorians ; and that no revolution happened 
pi in Great Britain during the laft century. ^ 

From tefti- 2. The fecoiid kind of evidence which we produce 
mony. to prove the authenticity of the New Teftament. is the 
teftimony of ancient writerii Chriftians, JewS| and Hea- 
thens. 

In reviewing the evidence of teftimony. it will not 
be expefled that we fhould begin at the prefent age. 
and trace backwards the authors who have written on 
this fnbje^ to the Brft ages of Chriftianity. This in- 
deed| though a laborious taHc, could be performed in 
the moft complete manner ; the whole ferica of authors, 
nnmerous in every' age. who have quoted from the hooka 
of the New Tcflament. written commentaries upon 
them, tranftated them into different languages, or who 
have drawn up a lift of them, could be exhibited fo as to 
form fneh a perfeft body of evidence, that we imagine 
even a jury of deifts would find it impoffible. upon a de- 
liberate and candid examination, to reje^l or difbelieve it. 
We do hot. however, fiippofe that fcepticifm has yet 
arrived at fo great a height as to render fuch a tedi- 
ous and circumftantial evidence neceffary. PaiYing over 
the intermediate fpace, therefore, we (hall afceiid at 
once to the fourth century, when the evidence for the 
auth<. nticity of the New Teftamcnt was fully eftablifti* 
ed, and trace it baclf from that period to the age of 
the apoftles. We hope that this method of Hating the 
eridence will appear more natural, and will afford more 
fatisfadion, than that which has been ufually adopted. 

It is furely more natural, w'hen we iiiveftigatc the 
truth of any fad which depends on a feries of teftimo- 
ny, to begin with thofe witqcfles who lived neareft the 
prefent age. and whofc chara^ers arc beft eftabliftied. 
In this way we (hall learn from themfeWes the founda- 
tion of their belief, and the charaders of thofe from 
whom they derived it ; and thus we afeend till we ar- 
rive at its origin. This mode of inveftigation will 
give more fatisfaAion to the dcill than the ufual way ; 
and we believe no Chriftian, who is confident of the 
goodnefs of his caufe, will be unwilling, to grant any 
prrMier concfffions. The deiil will thus have an oppor- 
tuiiity of examining, feparately, what he will cqpfider 
as the ti^eakeft parts of the evidence, thofe which arc 
exhibited by the earlieft Chriftian writers, conhfting of 
cxpreilions, and not quotations, taken from the New 
Teftamcnt. The Chnftiaii, on the other hand, ought 
to wifti, that thefc apparently weak parts of the evi- 
dence were diftin6\ly examined, for they will afford an 
ir L'fragablc proof that the New Teftamcnt was not for- 
ged : and fliould the deift rejeA the evidence of thofe 
early writers, it will, be incumbent on him to account 
for the origin of the Chriftian I'cligion, which he will 
find more difGcult than to admit the common hypothefts. 

In the fourth century we could produce the tefti- 
monies of numerous w'itntfles to prove that the books 
of the New Teftamcnt exifted at that tipie ; but it wdll 
be fufficient to mention their names, thertime in which 
they wrote, and the fubftance of their evidence. This 
we (hall prefent in a concife form in the following 
table, which is taken from Jones’s New and Full Me- 
thod of cftiblifliiDg the canon of the New Teftamcnt. 


Niama ^ 
lAr Wr 'a&4. 


I. 

Athanafim 
bilhopuf A 
Icxaiidria. 

II. 

Cyril bi(ho[ 
jof Jcrufalem 

III. 

The hi (hop 
aflembled in 
the Conner 
of Laodicea 


IV. 

Epiphanius 
bilhop of Sa 
lamis inCy- 

prus. 

V. 

Gregory Na 
zianzen hi* 
fhupofCon- 
ftantinoplc. 

VI. 

PhilaftriuB 
tsidiop of 
Brixia in 
Venice. 


VII. 

Jerome. 


VlII. 
Rnflin pref- 
byterof A- 
quilegium. 


IX. 

Auftin bi- 
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po in A- 
frica. 

X. 

The XLIV 
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the third 
council of 
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ru 
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whifh 

thiy 
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Revelation is 
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The Revelation 
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the univerfal 
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Scriptun 
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Wc nw po bwk to .EiifcTDiufi who ^otc about the 
^**^**^ ye**'- 3^ 5U wd wlip.fc catalpc^ue of the booksof ibe New 
Tcft?mo- TciUwent we fhaU mention at more length. htt m 
nic* fihe obferve {fays he) the writinpa of the, apoftle John, 
aiiciuit ; and* hril of alU rouft be nien- 

Clir»fti«n». iloncil, as acknuwledijred of all, the g*/lpel, according 
to him, wdl known tu all the churches uncler heaven/’ 
The. authw ^hen proceeds U> relate tlie occafions of 
wiiiinc) the gofpel^ and the rcafons fur pladiig St 
PiIfy*jE- John's the lad, manifcrtly fpeaking of all tlie four as 
of eipial in tlwir authority, and in the certainty of their 
Cbrt/Ittinity fecund padapc is taken from a chap- 

ter, the title of which is, •• Of the Scriptures univer- 
Tally acknowledged, and of thofe that are not fuch.” 
Of viufe- Eiiichiits begins his enumeration in the following man- 
hia^ iier : \n tlie firil place, arc to be ranked the facred 
four Gofjiels, then the book of the Aftsof the Apodles ; 
after tliai are to be reckoned the Epiftles of Paul: 
in the • fu icc, that called the firft Epiftle oF John 
and the of Peter are to be efteemed authentic : 

after this i\ to be placed, if it be thought fit, the Re- 
Tclailon of John; about which we (hall obferve the dif- 
feicnt opintoub at proper feafons. Of the controvert- 
ed, hut yti well known or approved by the moft, arc 
that called the Epidlc of James and that of Jude, the 
fccond of Peter, and the fecund and third of John, whe- 
ther they wert written by the tvani;eliit or by another 
of the fame name.” He then proceeds to reckon up 
f ve others, not in our canon, which he calls in one 
place /purioui, in ai’otlicr (onirovtrieii i evidently mean- 
P4 ing tlie fame thing !)y thefe two words (s). 

If Viao- ^ A. D. 290, V'dorin bidtop of Pettaw in Gemtany, 
ill a commentary upon this text of the Revelation, 
** fird was like a lion, the fccond w'as like a calf, 
the third like a man, and the fourth like a dying eagle,” 
makes out, that by the four creatures are intended 
the four gofpels ; and to fhow the propriety of the 
fymbuls, he recites the fnhjedl with which each evangc- 
liil opens his hidory. The explication is fanciful, but 
the tediniony pofitivc. He alfo exprefsly cites the 
9^ Acts of the Apuitlts. 

Cypn- A. D. 230, Cyprian bilhop o'" Carthage gives die 
following teilimony : •* 'I’he church (fays this fatlier) 
is watered like Farad ife by Four rivers, that is, by four 
gofjicls.” Tlie Aids of the Apodlesare alfo frequently 
quoted Ly Cyprian under that name, and under the 
name of the hivnK Scriptures,** In his. various wri- 
tings arc fuch fitquent and copious citations of Scrip- 
ture, as to place this part of the teitimony beyond con- 
troverfy. Nor is there, in the works of this eminent 
African bifliop, one quotation of a fpurious or apocry- 
phal Chridian writing. 

fOrigcn, A. D. 210, Origen ts a mod important evidence. 
Nothing can be more peremptory upon the fubjett now 
under confideration, and, from a writer of his learning 
and information^ nothing more fatisfadory, than the dc- 
clamtioii of Ongcii, prclcrved in an extradl of his works 
by Eufcbius : •• ’J hat the four gofpds alone arc received 
without difpute by 'the wliole church of Gi>d under 
hcHven to which declaration is immediately fubjoified 
VoL. XVII. Part. I. 


a brief KiAory of the refpcaivc authors, to whom tticjr ^crlfture- 
were th^n,, as they now, aferibe^. 1^114 ^rentmiCTts — 
expreffed concerning the gofpels in all the wprks of 
Origen which remain, entirely jeorrefpond with the 
tedimony here cited. His atbedation to the h£{s of 
the Apodles is no ItTs pofitivc ; And Luke alfo once 
more founds the trumpet relating the Ads of the A« 
poftlcB.’* That the Scriptutes were tlicu uiiivcrfally 
read, is plainly aHirmed by this waiter in a paflage ia 
which he is repelling the objedions of CclfiiB, “ That 
it is not in private books, or fuch as are read by 
few only, and thofe dudious perfuns, but in books 
read by every btxly, that it is writ ten, the invifihlc* 
things of God from the creation of the world are clear- 
ly feen, being uiiderftood by things tliat are made,” It 
is to no piirpofe to fingle out quotations of Scripture 
from fuch a writer as this. We might as well make a 
feledion of the quotations of Scripture in Dr Clarke's 
fermons. They are fo thickly fown in the works of 
Origen, that Dr Mill fays, “ If wc had all his works 
remaining, we diould have befon* us alnioli the whole 
text of the Bible.” q7 

A. D. 194, Tcrtullian exhibits the number of the ^^f Tcrtul- 
gofpels then received, the names of the evangelids, 
their proper defignations, in one Ihort Icntcncc.— 

“ Among the apoillcs, John and Matthew teach us the 
faith ; among apollollcal men, Luke and Mark rcfrefii 
it,” I'he next padage to he taken fre^m Tertullian af- 
fords as complete an attedation to the authenticity of the 
gofpels as can be well imagined. After enumerating the 
churches which had been founded by Paul at Corinth, 
in Galatia, at Philippi, Thcffalonica, and Epbefus, the 
church of Rome edablilheJ by Peter and Paul, and other* 
churches derived from John, he proceeds thus : I fay 
then, that with them, but not with them only which are 
apudolical, but with all who have fcllowfliip witli them 
in the fame faith, is that gofpel of Luke received from 
its firft publication, which we fo zealnufly maintain 
and prcfontly aftetVards adds, " The fame authority of 
the apofloiicul churches will fnpport the other gofpels, 
whieh we have from them, and according to them, 1 
mean John's and Matthew's, although that likewife 
which Mark pnbli/hed may be faid to he Peter's, whofe 
interpreter Mark was.” In another place 'i'ertullia!! 
affirms, that the three other gofpL-ls, as well as St Luke's, 
were ill the hands of the churches from the beginning. 

TluV noble tettimony proves incortellably the antiquity 
of the goipels, and that they were iinivcrfally received ; 
that they were in the hands of all, and had^becn fo fn>m 
Uie blit. And this evidence appears not more than ijfo 
years after the publication of the books. Dr Lardner ub- 
ferves, *• that there are more and larger quotations of 
the fmall volume of the Now Tcilament in this one 
Chrillisin author, than there are of all the works of Ci- 
cero, in writers of all charafters, loi fcveral ages.” ^ 

A. D. 17^, Irenseus was blfliop of I.yons, and Uof Ircnacui* 
mentioned by Tertullian, Eufebius, Jerome, and Pho- 
tiu8. In his youth he had l>een a difciple of Poly- 
carp, who was a difciple of John. He aflcrts of hiui- 
feh and his contemporaries, that they were able to vtc^ 

S kofi 


(s) That Eulebius could not intend, by the word rendered /purious^ yhat wc it prefent mean Wy it, is 
evident- from a 4naui«4n this-very chaptu, where, fpclking of the Gofpels 'of Peter ind Thh^aa; ainl Mitthias 
and fume others, he fays. *' They aie not fo much as to be reckoned among the Jpunous^ but are to be rrjeded 
altogether ablurd and impious.” Lard* Cred, voL viii. p. 98. 
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Stfivcurtf koniiip ln;RlI the principiJ churohes the fuccclSoii bf- 

* " tbopa to their ftrll inlUtution. Hw teftimony to the four 

gofpeb and A£U of the Apofttee is exureb md poTi- 
tJve. •• We have not received/' fays irenewii, “ the 
kn(3wlcd.:e of the way of our falvation by any others 
than thofc by whom the has been brought to 

us. Which gofptl they firfl prcacheih and attcrwards» 
by the win of God, committed to writing, that it might 
be fur time to- come the foundation and pillar of our 
fajth. For alter that our Loid rofe from the dead» 
and they (the apoftles) w'ere endowed from above with 
the powVr of the Holy Gh(»ll coming down upon them^ 
they received a perfeft knowledge of aU thini^s. They 
then went forth to all the cuds of the earth, declaring to 
men the bit-fling of heavenly peace^ having all of them, 
and every one alike, the gofpel of God. Matthew 
then, ;uuong the Jews, wrote, a gofpel in their owm lan- 
guage, while Peter and Paul were preaching the gofpel 
at Rome, and founding a church tlicre. And alter 
their exit, Mark alio, the difciple and interpreter of 
Peter, delivered to us in writing the things lliat had 
been preached by Peter. And Luke, the companion of 
Paul, put down In a book the gofpel preached by him 
(Paul). Aftenx^irdb John, the difciple of the rA>fd, 
who alfo leaned upon his bread, likewife pubKflicd a 
gofpel while he dwelt at Ephefiis in AJia.” Irenius 
^cn relates how Mattheiy begins his gofptl, how 
Mark bc'^ins and ends his, and gives the fuppofed rea- 
fous for dointr lb. He enumerates at length all the paf- 
fages of Chrifl's hiflory in Luke, which arc not found 
hi. any of the other cvansjelilis. He Hates the particu- 
lar ddign with which St John compofed his gofpel, and 
accounts for the dotlrinal declarations whicli precede 
the narrative. If any modern divine flmuld write a book 
upon the genuinenefs of the gofpels, he could not aflcit 
k more exprefsly, or date their ojiginal more dtilinftly, 
than Iren^eus hath done within little more thaq lOO 
years after they were publiflied. 

Refpccfing the book of the A£ls of the Apoftles, and 
its autlinr, the tcilimoiiy of Ircnsus is no lefs explicit. 
Referring to the account of St Paul’s conyerfion and 
vocation, in the ninth chapter of that book^ ** Nor 
can they ( fays lie, meaning the parties with whom be ar- 
giu'K (how) that he 10 not to be credited^ who has related 
CO us the truth with the greateft exadtnefs.*' Tn ano- 
ther place, he has aiffually collected the feveral texts^ in 
which the writer of the hlftory is reprefented as accam' 
panying St Paul, which led him to exhibit a fummary 
of almoft the urhole of tlie laft twelve chapters of the 
book. 

According to Lardner, Irenxus quotes twelve of 
Paul's cprflkfi, naming their author ; a){b the fit ft 
epillle of Peter, the two firft epiftiee of Jobn> and tlia 
Revelation. The epilUes of Paul which he omits are 
tliofc addrefled to Fliilemon and the Hebrews. ' Eufe- 
biufl fays, that he quotes the cpiiUe to the Hebrews, 
though he docs not aferibe it to Paul< llie work) how* 
ever, is loft. 

Of irttun. A, D. 17a, Tatian, who « fpoken of by Qemeni 
Alex and I in us, Origen, Eufebius, and Jerome^ conipo- 
ftd a harmony of the four gofpeis^ which he called 
Diatejjfaron of the four. This title, as well as the 
work, is rcmavkabliL', becaufe it (hows that then as well 
as now there were four, and only four, gofpeh in ge- 
neral ufe among Chrillians. 

A- 1 7O) the churches of Lyons and Vienne in 


Fnuice feat an aeeonnt of th« fiiffisringsof tbtir oiirtTrs Mtsmm 
to the ohurclMs of Afia ai^ PbrygWf which has biew ▼ ^ 
prcTenred entire by Eufebius. And what eArries in 
ibtne msafure the teftimony of thefe cburchts to 
higher age is* that they had now for their biihop Po* 
thimis, who was yo years old* and vuliofe early Ufe 
confeqiicntly muft hAve immediately followed the times 
uf the apoftles. In this cpiftlc are exafl references 
to the gofpeh of Luke and John, and to tlie Ads of 
the Apoftles.^ The Form of reference is the fame as in 
all the preceding articles, 'Phat from SI John is in theCe 
words : 'i'hen was fulfilled that which was fpoken by 

the Lord, that whofoever killeth you, will think that he 
doth God fcrvice*.” * J 

Pillind references arc alfo made to other books, 

Ails, Romans, Ephefians, PhilippianS) 1. Timothy, 

I Peter, 1 John, Revelation. 109 

A. D. 140, Juilb Martyr compofed feveral books, Of 
which are mentioned by his difeipk Tatian, by TertuL 
lian, Methodius, Eufebiiis, jemme, Epiplmnius, ard 
Phoiius. In his writings between 20 and 3 • quou- 
tums from the gofpels and Ads of the A|soilles are rec- 
koned up, which are cleai, diiliud, and copious ; if 
each vcife be counted fc^^arately, a much greater num- 
ber ; if each expreflh^n, Itill more. Jones, in his book 
on the Canon of the New Tcftament, ventures to aflirm 
that he cites the books of which it confifts, particularly 
tlie four gofpels, above 200 timesi 

We meet with quotations of three of the gofpeb 
within the compafs of half a page ; ** and in other 
words, he fays, Depart from, me into outer darknefs, 
which lire Father hath prepared for Satan and big An- 
gels/' (which is from Mattlicwxxv^ 41.).. •• And again 
fie faid in other words, I give unto you power to tread 
upon ferpeius and fcorpions, and venomoua bcafts, and 
upon all the power of the enemy.'' ( rbis from 
Luke X. 19.} And, before he was crucified, he faid* 

The fon of man mult fiiffirr many thiugs, and be re* 

]cdcd of the Scribes and PhanTets, and, be crucified,' 
and rife again tlxe tfiiixl day ; (this from Mark viii. 31 ) 

All the references in Juftin are, qiiade witliout men- 
tioning the author wiiich proves that thefe books were 
perfectly well known, and that there were no other 
accounts of Chrift then exunt, or, at leaft, no othert 
fo received and credited as to make it neceflary to add 
any marks of diftinftion. But although Juftin men« 
tfons not tlie authors names,, he calls the books Me* 
moirt compofed the Jlfufiia ; Memin compof^. by the 
jfpofiki ami their Compaaiotu ; which dctcnpcions, tha 
latter efpecialty, mtadly fuit the titles which the Go^ 
fpeb and Adis of the Apoftles now bear 

He informs us, in his firft apology, t)iaL the mm&ire 
of the Apffiks^ or the writings tjie prophet arc 
read according as the time allows}, and, when the reader 
has ended, the prefident makes a clifcouKfe, exhorting 
to the imitation of fuck excellent things. 

A few fliort, obfervatiionR will (how the value of this 
teftimony, 1. The Memoirs of the Apoftles, Juftin io 
anutlier place cxprefsly tells us are what are CHlled- 
gofpeh, And tliat they were the gofpels which wc now 
ufe is made certain by Juftin's numerous quotations •of 
them, and hia fiknee about any otbersp 2* He de- 
fcrlbes the general ufage of the Chriftlan church. 

3. He does not fpcak of it as recent or newly inlii-. 
tuted, but in thx terms iii which men fpedk of cftablifti^ 
ed cuftomst 

JuftijI ^ 



jot 

«{ t>«|)iat. 
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yiyiyTfc Jti/ftln ifo tnsikei fcch rHuHoiw in tte fWlowinj to ym R)jrjilrf 
“"V—*' hooks as ftiowa tlial he had read. them : 'RomanB, i Co- words from 
rinthianSf Gidatlans, Ephefians, Phllippiaim, Coloflians, is maiTifcrd t 1 
a ThcfTHUniaiiBy I Hebrews, t Peter; and he afcrlbcs and by Inn re 
,01 the Rcvdaiioii to fohii the Apoftlc of Chrift. of Chrift.*a di 

#f Papiar ■ A . D. 1 1 d, Papiafi, a hearer of JuhYi^ and companion able. 

of Pulycarp, as IrcnxiiS attedsi and qF th«i apoAolical age He T|aoti 
as all agree, in a paflage quoted by Eufebius, from a which he af 
work now loft, cxprefely afcrllMni the two fiift gofpeU ftatis, Philipj 
to Matthew and Mark ; :md in a manner which proves tvidscnt refen 
that thefe ^fpel6«rruift have publicly borne the names of mans, 2 Coi 
thefe authors at tfiat time, and probably long before; for thy^ i Peter 
Paplas does not fay, that one irofptl was written by Ignatius,] 
Matthew, and another by Mark ; but, affuming this as became btfhe 
perfe6l)y well known, he tells tis from what matenals alcenfion ; a 
Mark collefted his account, vi/,. from Peter’s preaching, fiat ion, it is 
and in what language Matthew wrote, viz. in Hebrew, with many o 
Whether Papias was well informed in this ftatement or ferred to b^ 
not, to tlte point ^or whicli this teftimony is produced, found in the 
namely, that thefe books bore thefc names at this time, quoted by ! 
his authority is complete. 230 ; and t 

Papias himfelf declares that he received his accounts plained by I 
of Chrlftianity from thofe who were acquainted with the fmaller epiftl 
apntilcs, and that thoie accounts which he thus received fame which 
from the older Chriliians, and had committed to memory, bius, 
he infcited iu liis hooks. He farther adds, that he was They arc 
very fcjlicitous to obtain every p(>flible information, efpe- beeti proved 

cially to learn what the apoftles laid and preached, va of argument 

luiiig fuch information more llian wlmt was written in tlieie cpiftlrs 

• books*. xi. 16. to Jo 

in Op. afni A, D. loll, Polycarp was the bifhop of Smynu, often fpeaks 

i ^1 difciple of John the Apollle. 'Hus teftimony con- oiire quotes 
\ ' cerning Polycarp is given by Irenacus, who in his youth Near the 

to» had feen him. I can tell the place,’’ lalih Irenjeus, ” in St Paul, am^ 

Of which the bleflTed Polycarp fat and taught, and his go- ** Salute / 

***^®*' ing out and coming in, and the manner of his life, »iid Hcrmca, am 

the form of his perfon, and the difeourfes he made to Hermas, wl 

the people, and how he related his converfation wiili Chriflians as 

J»hn and others who bad feen the Lord, and how he ft ill rcmainii 

related their fayiiigs, and what he had heard concern- difputed. I 

ing the Liord, both cunceniing his mirades and his doc- w.a. Its ant 




c. 

I0» 

Of 

carp. 
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to you Stippofing Polycarp to hawt bad tbdfe 

words from the books in wdiich we now find them, 4 t 
is maitiftft that thefe books were conlidered byhim.^jj, j. 
and by his readers, as he thought, as authentic Bccountsv. 7. 
of Ch rift’s difeourfes ; and that this point was iiicontcli- 
ahle. 

He quotes alib the following hooks, the firfi of 
which he aferibes to St Paul : r Corinthians, Eplie- 
bans, PhilippianSf i and 2 ThefTaloiunns ; and makes 
tvident refertuccs to otlieis, particularly to Atts, Ro- 
mans, 2 Corinthians, Galatians, 1 Timothy, 2 Timo- 
thy, I Peter, i John. 103 

Ignatius, as it is teftified by ancient Chriftian writers, 9 ^ **'**'• 
became btfticjp of Antioch about 37 years after ChrifPs^^^*" 
alcenfion ; and therefore, from his time, and place, and 
fiat ion, it is probable that he had known and converted 
with many of the apoftles. Epiilh^s of Ignatius arc re- 
ferred to by Polycarp his contemporary. PalTages, 
found in the epiftles now extant under liis name, arc 
quoted by Ircnacug, A. D. 17R, by Oiigcn, A. D. 

230 ; and the occafion of w'riting I hem is tully ex- 
plained by Eufehiiis and Jerome. What are called thfc 
fmaller epiftles of Ignatius arc generally reckoned the 
fame which were read by Ircnaeus, Origen, and Eufe- 
bius. 

They arc admitted as genuine by Vofiius, and havft 
beet! proved to be fo by biftiop Pcaifoii with a force 
of argument whidi ftems to admit of no reply. In 
tlieic cpi files are undoubted allnfions to Matt, iii- i^. 
ni. 16. to John iii. 8. ; and their venerable author, who 
often fpeaks of St Paul in term'^ or the higheii Ttfptdt, 
once quotes his epiftlc in the Ephcfiaus by namf. 

Near the concliilioii of the tpilile to the Romans, ^^ ^**‘* 
St Paul, amon'^^H. others, fends the following fahitation 
** Salute Afyiicritus, Phlegon, Hermas^ Patiobus, 
Hcrmca, and the brethren which arc with them.” Of 
Hermas, who appears iu ihi^ catalogue of Jioman 
Chri.ftians as contemporary with St Paul, tliere i:> a book 
ft ill remaining, the authenticity ol which cannot be 
difputed. It is called the Shrphrrd^ or Pafior ff Her m 
m.a. Its antiquity is inconteftahk*, fiT>m the quotations 


trine, as he had received them from the eye-wilneffes ol 
the word of life ; all which Polycarp related agreeable 
to the fcripturcs.” 

Of Polycarp, whofe proitimity to the age and coun- 
try and pel foils of the apoftles is thus attefted, wc 
have one undouhted epiftle remaining ; which^ though 
a (hurt peiforinance, contains nearly 40 clear allufions 
to the books of the New Teftament. This is ftroug 
evidence of the rcfpedl which was paid to them by Cluri- 
ftians of that age. Amongft theft, aUKough the writings 
of St Paul arc more frequently ufed by Polycarp than 
other parts of feripture, there arc copious allufions to 
the gofpel of St Matthew', fome to paftages found in 
the gof^B both of Matthew and Luke, and fome which 
mure neatly refembk the words in Luke. 

He thhs fixes tlie^ authority of the Lord’s Prsycr^ 
and tlie ufe of it among Chriftians. Tf, vherefore, we 
pray the Lord to /br^ivt v/, we Wjiht uijo to far^lnko 
And agaiiii With fupplication befetchm^ the aU-feeing 
XIod not to bead w into ternptatrunm 

In another place« he quotes the words of our ^^d : 
•• But remembering what the Lord faid^ teachings 
Judge notp that ye be not judged. Forgive, and yc 
fhail be fi^iven; be ye rntrciful, that ye may obtain 
mercy ; with what m^aiure ye mete, it ihall be mcalured 


of it in IrenaeuR, A. D. 178, Lloment of Alexandria, 

A. D. 194 , Tertullian, A. D. 200 , Ori^n'n, A. D. 

23c. The notes of time extant in the epiftle kfclf agree 
with its title, and with the tcllimonics concerning it, 
wliich intimate that it was written during the lifetime 
of Clemeat. In this piece are tacit allufions to St 
Matthew’s, St Luke's, and St John’s guipels ; that is 
to fay, there arc applications of thoughts and expref- 
lions found in thefe golpcls, without citing the place or 
writer from w-hich they were taken., In this form ap- 
pear ill Hermas the confelling and denying df Chrilf f Matt, 

the parable of the feed fown J ; the coniparifoti of^x, 33, or 
Chrift’s difeipk-B to little children; the faying, heLukexiu 
that puttetli away his wife, and marrieth auotlier, com-*i^ 
mitteth adultery J the fingiilar exprcfllun, “ having 
received all power from his Father,” is probably an allu- 
lion to Matthew xxviii. ift. and Chrili being the “gate,” vui. 5. 
or only way of coming •• to God,” is a plain allufion to^ 

John xiv. 6. x. 7, 9. There is alfo a probable 
to Adts V. 52. 

The Shepherd of Hermas has been confidcred as 2 
fanciful performance. This, however, is of no impor- 
tance vti the prel'ent cafe. We only adduce it as evi- 
dence that the book^ which it frequently alludes cx- 
ifted in the firfi century ; and for ibi^ purpofe it is i'atis- 
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faftoiy, as its authenticity has never been ^ueflioncd. from the epiftle. The fame remark may be applied to Scrlpf^m 

* However abfurd opinions a man may entertain while he fomc very Angular fentiments in the epidle to tnc He- ^ 

retains hjs underHandiiig, his teftimony to a matter of brews. Secondlyi That there arc many fcntcnces of 


105 

or Cle- 

mens Ro- 
manua. 


• Chap, 

i. 


fadl will ft ill be received in any court of juft ice. 

A, D. 96, we are in pofTefllon of an cpiftle written 
by Clement bifhop of Rome, whom ancient writers, 
without any doubt or fcniple, aflert to have been the 
Clement whom St Paul mentions Philippians iv. 3. 

witii Clement alfo, aud other my fellow labourers, 
whofe names are in the book of life,*' This epiftle is 
fpoken of by the ancients as an cpiftle acknowledged 
by all ; and, as Irenaeus well I'eprefcnts its valu;, writ- 
ten by Clement, who had feen the blcftcd apoftles and 
convcrfccl with them, who had the preaching of the 
apoftles Hill founding in liis ears, and their traditions 
before his eyes." Tt is addrefted to the church of Co- 
rinth ; and what alone may feem a decifive proof bf its 
authenticity, Dionyfuis bifliop of Corinth, about the 
year i 70, L i\ about 80 (»v 90 years after the epiftle 
wai written, bears witiicfs, “ that it had been ufually 
read in that church from ancient times/* This epiftle 
afturds, amuni^ft others, the foUow'Ing valuable paf- 
fages : Efpecially rtniembcring the words of the 

J-ord Jefus, which he fpake, teaching gcnllenefs and 
long fulFeriiig ; for thus he faid (t), Be ye merciful, that 
ye may obtain meicy; forgive, that it may be forgiven 
unto you ; as you do, fo (hall it be done unto you ; as 
you give, fo (hall it be given unto you ; as ye judge, fo 
{hall ye be judged ; as ye (hew kiucliief^s, fo (hall kind- 
nefs be (hewn unto you ; with whai meafure ye mete, 
with the fame It (hall be meafured to you. By this 
command, and by thele rules, let us eftablifh ourfclves, 
that we may always walk obediently to his holy woids/* 
Again, “ Remember the words t»f the Lord Jefus, 
for he (iiid, Wo to tlmt man by whom offences come ; 
it were better for him that he had not been born, than 
that he (huuld offend one of my eled ; it were better 
for him that a millftone (hould be tied about his neck, 
and that he Ihould be drowned in the fea, than that he 
fhould offend out ill my little ones (u).** 

He aferibes the Arft epiftle to the Corinthians to 
Paul, and nnkes fuch allufions to the following books 
as is fuiftcient to lliew that he had feen and read them : 
A£ls, Romans, 2 Corinthians, Galatians, EpheAans, 
Philippians, CololAans, 1 ThelTaionians, 1 Timothy, 

2 Timothy, Titus, i Peter, 2 Peter. 

It may be faid, as Clement has not mentioned the 
books by name from which we affert thefe alluAons or 
references are made, it is uncertain whether he refers to 
any books, or whether he received thefe erpreffions from 
the diTcourfcs and converfation of the apoftles- Mr 
Paley has given a very fatisfadlory anfwer to this objec- 
tion: ift. That Clement, in the very i'am^ manner, name- 
ly, without any mark of reference, iifes a pafTage now 
found ill tlie epiftle to the Romans * ; which pafTage, 
from the peculiarity of the words tliat compofe it, and 
from their order, it is manifeft that lie inuft have taken 


St Paul’s Ai ft cpiftle to the Corinthians to be found in 
Clement’s epiftle, without any Agn of quotation, wlucb 
yet certainly arc quotations ; bccaufe it appears that 
Clement had St Paul’s epiftle before liiin ; for in one 
place he mentions it in terms too exprefs to leave 
us in any doubt, “ Take into your hands tKe epiftle 
of the bleffcd apoftle Paul." Thirdly, That this me- 
thod of adopting words ot feripture, without rcfeicnce 
or acknowledgment, was a method in general ufc amongft 
the moll ancient Chriftian WTiters. Thefe analogies 
not only repel the objedion, but caft the prelumption 
on the other Ade ; and afford a confiderabJc decree of 
poAtive proof, that the words in quell iou have been 
borrowed from the places of feripture in which now 
And them. But take it, if you will, the other way, that 
Clement had heard thefe words from the apoftles or Hr ft 
teachers of Chriftianity ; with refped to the prerife 
point of our argument, viz- that the fcriptiircs contain 
what the apoftles taught, this fuppoAtion may ferve al- 
moft as well. 

We have now traced the evidence to the times of the 
apoftles ; but we have not been anxious to draw it out 
to a great length, by iiuroduciiig every thing. On the 
contrary, we have been careful to render it as concile 
as poiAbIe,'that its force might be difeerned at a glance. 

The evidence which has been Hated is of two kinds. 

Till the time of Jullin Martyr and IreriKus it cotiliils 
chiefty of allufions, rcfcTeiices, and exprellious, boi row- 
ed from the books of the New Teftament, without nica- 
tioning them by name. After the time of Irenwus it 
became iifual to cite the facred books, and mentioii the 
authors from whom the citations were taken. 

The Aril fptcics of evidence will perhaps appear to ThraHu- 
fome exceptionable ^ but it mud be remembered that 
it w'as ufual among the ancient Chriftians as w'dl 
jew^s to adopt the cxpreffions oF Scripture without “a- 
ming the authors. Why they did fo it is not ncccflaryby the firft 
to inquire. The only point of importance to be deter- ^in iuiaa 
mined is, whether thofe references are a fufEcient proof 
of the cxifteuce of the books to wdiicli they allude 
This, we prefume, will not be denied ; efpecially in the „| their 
prefent age, when it is fo common to charge an author cinie. 
with plagiarifm if he happen to (all upon the fame train 
of ideas, or exprefs himfelf in a Amilar manner with au- 
thors who have written before l^m. Wc may farther 
affirm, that theft tacit references afford a complete proof 
that thofe ancient writers had up intention of impoAiig 
a forgery upon the world. They prove the cxiftence 
of the Chriftian religion and of the apoftoheal writings, 
without (howing any fulpicious earneftnefs that men 
/hould beUevc them. Had thefe books been forged, 
thofe who wifhed to pafi them upon the world w^ould 
have been at more pains than the Aril Chriftians w'ere 
to prove their authenticity. They aAed the pait of 

honelt 


io5 


(t) “ BlefTed are the merciful, foi thty/hall obtain mercy,** Matt, v- 7. “ Forgive, and ye (hall be forgiven 1 

give, and it (hall be given, unto you,” Luke 38.” Judge not, that ye be net judged ; for with what judged 

ment ye judge, ye (hall be judged, and with meafure ye mete, it /hall be meafured to you again,” Mat. vii. 2 . 

(u) Matt, xviti. 6. But whofo fhall offend one of thefe little ones which believe in me, it were better for him 
that a millftonc were lianged about his neck, and that he wete cad into the fea.” The latter part of the paf- 
fage in Clement agrees more exa^y with Luke xvii. 2. ** It were better for him that a millftone were lianged 
alMut his ncck| and he call iifto the fea^ than that he (hould offend one of thefe little ones.'* 
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honeft meni thfy believed them them rdireiii and they befidc Artemon, the Audianni the Ananw, and d'lven »enp rar», 

never imagined that others would fufiieft their truth. otherii all received moft or all the fame books ot the ^ ^ 

It is a confidemtion oF Rreat impartnneev in review* New Teftament which the Catholics received ; and 

ing the evidence which has been now {^ated» that the aj^rced in a like refpedt for them as writ by apolilts or 

witneiTes lived in different countrieB ; Clemens flouriHi- their difciples and companions.” icg 

ed at Rome, Polyearp at Smyrna, Juttin Martyr iii Sy- Cell'iis and Porphyry, both enemies of the Chriftian Tririmoi. 
ria, IrensE-uff in France, I'cnullian at Carthage, Origen religion, are powerful witneffes for the antiquity of the-' 
at Alexandria, and Eufebius at Ctefarta. This provcB New TeRament. CeKus, who lived towards the end of 
that the booku of the New T^ilament were equally w'cll the fccond century, not only mentions by name, but 
known in diHant countries by men who had no inter- quotes pafTages from the books of the New 'J’cflament; 

!iry courfe with one another, and that the booki to which he refers w^cre no other 

liliiiio- Xhe fame thing is proved hy teflimonies if poflible than our prefent gofpels, is evident from the uUufions 109 
exceptionable. The ancient heretics, whole opi- to various paffages ftill found in them. Cclfus takes 
jiions were fometimeg grufler and more iiiipioua than notice of the geuealogiea, which fixes two ol tliefe gof- 
thofe which any modern ftdtary has ventured to broach, pels f of the precepts, Reiifl not him that injures you, 
and whofe zeal in the propagation of them equalled that and, If a man iirike thee on the one check, offer to him 
ot the moli darning cnthuiiafl of the laR century, never the other alfo ; of tfie woes denounced by Chrifl ; of 
called in quiilion the authenticity of the books of the his predidlions ; of his faying that it is impoffiblc to 
New IVftament. When they met with any paffage in lerve two maflers ; of the purple robe, the crown of 
the )jolprij or epllflcs which they could not reconcile thorns, and the retd which was pul into the hand 
to ihtir own heretical notions, they either crafed it, or Jefua ; of the blood that flowed from his body upon 
denied that the author was infpired ; but they nowdierc the crofs, a circumflaucc wdilch is recorded only by 
coiiteitd that the book in wdiich it flood was not writ- John; and (wliat is tnjiar ommum foi the purpofe lor 
ten by the apofllc or cvaiigelift whofe name it boic. wliich vi^e produce it) of the diflciencc in the accounts 
Eufebius relates, that the Kbionilcs rejidled all the given of ihc refui rediun by the cvangclills, fomc nun* 
cpiflles ol Paul, and called him an apoflate, becaufe he tioniug two angtl» at the fepulchrc, others only one. 
depjned from the Levitical law ; and they adopted as It is extremely material t': remark, that Ctlfua not 
their rule of faith the gofpe! of St Matthew, though in- only perpetually referred to the accounts of Chrill cou- 
deed the)' grcaily corrupted it. This proves therefore tained in the four [>ofpcls, but that he refen td to no 

that the gofpel according to Matthew wajfr then pub-^ other accounts ; that he loundcd none of his obie<^tlong 

lifhed, and tliat St Paul's epiillcs were then know'ii. to Chriilianity upon any ihing delivered in fpurious 

Of the heretics who erafed or alured pafTages to gofpels. 120 

make the Scriptures agree with their doctrines, we may The leltimony of Porphyry Is (lill more impoitaiit^f 
produce Marcion as an hiRance, who lived in the be- tlian that of Celfus. He wa^ hoin in ilte year 213, of l* 
ginning of the 2d centuiy. He lived in an a/c when Tyrian ori.. in. Un'ortunalcly lor the pi-cfcnt a;2:c, 
he could have eafily dilcovcred if the writings-ol live fays Michaclis, the miitaken /.cal of the Cltridian cin- 
New Teftament had been forged ; and as he was much pemrs has bmuihed his uiitiiigs from the wi)ild ; arid 
inceiifed agaiiilt the orthodox party, if fucK a forgery cveiyjeal rriend of our iil:gir)n wiiuld gladly give the 
had been committed, unqucliionably he would not have works of one of the pious faiKers lo relcuc iholc of 
failed lo make the difeovdry, as it would have afforded Porphyry Irom the flames. But Mr Marfli, the Je?.rn- 
the moft ample means of revenge and triumph, and cii- cd and judicious tranfliitor ot Michaelis, relates, that, 
ablcd him to eftablifti his own opiniona with Icfs difli* according to the accounts of Ifauc VofTius, a nmiu- 
culty. But his whole conduA fhows clearly, that he feript ot the works of Porphyry is prclcrvcd in the iMc- 
bclieved the writings of the New I'eftament to be au- diceaii library at Idorcncc, but kept lo ftcret iliat n«i 
thcndc. He fiiid that the gixipel according to St Mat- one is permilied to Ice it. it iij uuivcrfally alluwed, 
thew, the ep.lUe to the Hebrews, with thofc of St Pe- Uiat Porphyry ib the moft fenlible, as well as the moll 
ter and St Janus, as well as the Old Teftament in gc- fevere, adveriary of the Chnilian rcligiou that autlqui- 
ncnal, were writings not Chriftians but for Jews* ty can produce. He was veried not only in hillory. 

He publiftied a new edition of the gofpel according to but alfo in philofophy and politics. Flit, acquaintance 
Luke, and the firft ten epiftks of Paul-, in which it has with the Chrilliaiis was not confined to h fiiigle coiin- 
bcen aihrmed by Epiphanuis, that he altered every paf- ; or he had con ver fed with them in Tyre, in Si- 
fege that contradidted his own opitiions ; but as many cily, and in Rome. lilnabled by his birth tiv iludy ilu* 
of thefe alterations are what modern critics call ^i^'irious byriac as well as the Oreck aiuhurs, he was ot all the 
rendin^s^ though we receive the teftimony of Epipha- advcrlaries to the Chriftian religiori the beft qualified ici 
niiiB, we mufl not rely upon his opinion \x). Hence inquire into the authtuticity of the facred wiilings. 
it is evident that the books of the New 'Peftament He pofTeircd therefore every advaiilage which ualural 
above-mentioned did then cxill, and were acknowledged abilities or a fcieiitific education could afturd lo difeover 
lo be the w'orks of the authors whofe names they bear. whether the New Teftament was a genuine woik ot the 
Dr Lardner, in his General Review, fums up this apoftlcs and evan^difts, or whether it was impofed up- 
head of evidence in the following words: “ Noetus, on the world aftirtr the deceale of its piettuded autliurs* 

Paul of Samofata, Sabellius, Marccllus, Photiiius, the But no trace of this fufpicioii is anywhere to be lound 
Novatfaiia, Donatifts, Manicheana ^v), PrifcUlianifts, in hU writings- In the tVagmciUs which ftiU remain,. 

mentioir 

(^1 Dr Loeffer has written a learned diftertatiun to prove that Marcion did not corrupt the liicred' writings.* 

This mull be with on exception^ however^ of Fauftusj who lived fo late as the ycu 384. 
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‘•cflptm. rnnilc/n U nmdc of rtw of StMiitt!iew» St Mtrkt 
and St Jolufi, tlic (d th« Apoillos, and the tpiitic 
to the ^lutians ; and it dearly appears irom the wv 
cibic6tiona of Porphyiy, that tiie to “which he al* 
luiies were the fame which we pof&fs at pnefent. *l'h« 
he ohjeds to the repetitiim of a generation an St Mat- 
tliew'i) gencalof^y ; to Matthew’s call \ to the. quota* 
itoii of a ti^xt &om Ifaiah, which is found in a pfalm 
aferibed to Afaph ; to the calling of the lake of Tibe* 
rias a fea ; to the eaprefiion in St Matthcwi the 
tninatlon oF defolatiim j’* to the ’vaiiation in Matthew 
and Mai-k upon the text ** the^oice of one crying in 
the wtldcrirrfsi” Matthew citing it from Ifaiaa, Mark 
from the pn>phclB ; to John’s application of the term 
; to Chrid’s 'Change of intentiolT about going -up 
to the fcalt of tabernacles {John vii. 8.) ; to the judge- 
ment denounced by St Peter upon Ananias and Sap- 
^hira, which he calls an imprecation of death. 

The inliances here alleged ferve in fome meifure to 
fhow the nature of Porphyry's objedtiemsy and prove 
that Porphyry had read the gofpcls with that fort of 
attention which a ^xTite^ 'would employ who r<gartied 
them as the depolltaries of the religion which he at- 
tacked. Befide thefe fpecihcHtioiis, there exHts in the 
writings of ancient Chridians general evidence^ that the 
places of Scripture, upon wliidi Porphyry liad made re- 
11 f marks, were very numerous. 

Authrnti- ^hc internal evidence to prove the authaiticity of 
^ewTe- New Tdlamcnt-confifls of two parts; The nature 
llament ' of and the coincidence of the New Tdlament 

jToved with the hillory of the timea. 

frcim inter- The llylc of the New Tcftament is fingulary and 
differs very widely from the llylc of claffical authors. It 
*■ , , j is full of Hebraifrns and Syriafins } a ciK^umllance which 
Fn>m the pious ignorance has coiiiidered ae a fault, and which, 
Ayk. tfveii fo late as the pvefent century, it has attempted 
to remove ; not knowing that thefe very deviations 
from Grecian parity afford the llrongcft prefumption in 
it« iavour : for they prove, that iht AVw Ttfiamcfit was 
•tariitfn hy men of Hebrew origin^ nnd it therefore a pro^ 
ihialon of the frft rentury. After the death of the firft 
Jewilh converts, few of the Jews turned preachers of 
the gofpel ; the Chrillians were generully ignorant 
of Hebrew, and confequcntly could not write in the 
llylc of the New Teftameiit. After the deftru6lion of 
Jerufalem and the difpcrfion of the Jews, their lan- 
guage muit have been blended with that of other na- 
tioihs, and their vernacular phrafeolo^ almoft entiiely 
iofl. The language of the early fathers^ though net 
always the pureft claflic Greek, has no refemblancc to 
that of the New Tellament, not even excepting the 
works the few who liad a knowledge of the Htbrewi 
Bb Origen, Epiplianius, and Jiiftin Martyr, who being a 
native of Paleiline, might have written in a ftyle limi- 
lar to that of the New Teftamelit, had fich a ftyle then 
prevailed. He that fufpe^'S the New Tellameni to be 
the forgery of a more recent period, -on^hx to pioduce 
feme perfon who has employed a ilmilar diflion ; but 
thofe who. are converfant with eaftem writin^^s know 
well that a foreigBer, who has not been enured to eaft- 


em mimnm wd modes of tl^wbmg fnm hh iidkncff 
can never imitate with foccefs the oriental ftyle, rnttoh 
lefs forge a hiftory or <an epiftle which contains a tho^ 
faud incidental allufioiWy which nothing but truth couM 
fagged To imitate cloSfely the ilyk of the New Tefta- 
ment is even more dilEcuh tlxin to imitate that of any 
Other oricirtal book ; for there is not a fmglc author, 
»even among the Jews Ihemfcivei, iince the duftru^^licm 
-of jerufalem, that has compofed in a Itylein the leaft 
degree like it (z). 

But though the books of the New Trftament bear fo 
clofe a rerembiance in idiom, there is a divcriity of ftyle 
which ihows them to be the worit of different perfons. 
Whoever reads with attention the 'Cplftles of Paul, mutt 
be convivu:ed that they^were all written by the fame 
mutlior. All equal degree of fimilarity is to be fouiid 
h^cen the gofpel and ift epiftle of John. 'Phe wri- 
tings of St .John and St Paul exhibit marks (if an ori- 
ginal genius which no imitation can ever attain. The 
charadier of Paul as a writer is drawn with great 
Bient by Michaelis : His mtnd ovciftows with fenti- 
ment, yet he never lofts fight of his principal objcdl, 
but hurried on by the rapidity oi thought, difclolcs tif 
qucDtly in the middle a conclufion to lye made only at 
the end. To a profound knowledge of the Old 'rtila- 
nent he joins ^ acutenefs of philofophical wiidoin, 
which he difplays in applying and expounding the fa- 
cred writJngs ; and his cxplaualions are therefore fomo 
times fo new and qnexpedled, that fupcrfuual ubforvers 
might be tempted to fiippofc them erroneous. The hre 
of bis genius, and his inattention to ftyle, occallou fre- 
qaeotly a twofold obfourity, he being otten too concife 
to be imdeiiUiod except by thofe to whom he immedi- 
ately wrote, and not fddom on the other hand fo tail 
of hisfubjeA, as to produce long and difficult parciithe« 
fes, and a repititbn of the fame word even in different 
fenfes. With a talent for irony and fatire, he unites 
the moft rebued feuiibility, and tempers the Icvcrity of 
his ceiifures by expreflions of tendernefs and affcftlon 5 
nor does he ever forget in the vehemence of his real 
the rules of niodefty and decorum. He is a writer, in 
foort, of fo lingular and wonderful a cnmpofition, that 
ft would be dimcidt to find a rival. That truly fenh- 
We and fagacioos philofopher Locke was of the fame 
opinion, and ooati^ed that St Paul was without an 
equal/’ 

Poems have been foT;^d and aferibed to former ages 
with fome fuccefs. Philoh^hical treatifes might be in- 
vented which it would be d^calt to detedl ; but iheie 
■ is not a fingle inftance on record where an attempt haa 
been made to forge a hiftory or a long epiftle, where 
the frarid hag not been either fully proved, or rendered 
fo fufpiciouB that few are weak enough to believe it. 
Whoever attempts to forge a hiftory or an epiftle in the 
name of an ancient -author, will be in great danger of 
contradiftiiig the hiftory or the manners of that aye, 
cipccially if he relate cveiits which are not mentioned in 
general hiftory, but fuch as refer to a fingle city, fodifc, 
religion, or fohool. 

'i’hc difficulty of forging fuch hiftorifs as the gofpels, 

: and 


{%) The ftyle -of Clemens Romanus may perhaps be an exception. By many eminent critics it has hevn 
thentght .0 like to that of the epiftle to the Hebrews, as to give room for the opinion that Clement either waa 
jthe auLlior of that epiftle, or was the perfon who trauilated it IrtMu the Syro-Cbaldaic litnguage, in which it was 
'^iginally compofod. « 
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Chap. ii. 

5 II. 


wtd IWh M thofe of Pftul» eumoi be avmomc 

by M the lefenimt lc«nun|if» ind induftry, oF «ny in- 
dividual or iocirty of men that ever lived- *J'hey con- 
tain a purer fyflem of vthica than all the ancient philo- 
fuplicra Gonhl invi’nt : 'Chey dilcover a candour and ino- 
defty unexampled: J'hcy exhibit an oriiM'nality in the 
charaAcr of jefua, Pud yet fuch a confiftency aa the 
jiTiajjjinatitm of our heft p<.>et8 b3« never reached. Now 
it i,* a very remarkable civcomfUnce, tliat hiftonVa writ- 
ten by four difeTcnt tncu (buulJ preferve fuch dignity 
and cimliftcncy, than "h irequently relating di|Fc»*ent ac- 
tiorui oi JefuB, and deJcciidiiig to the moil minute cir- 
cumftancea in his lifi\ 'j'he fccne of action is too ex- 
tenfive, and ihc agreement of faA:» with the ftate of the 
times as reprefented by other hiltgrians U too ckife, 
tii admit tlie poffihility oFfurgciy. 

The fcenc of; a^ion is not confined to one country^ 
it is iui.x:cnively laid in thegreateft eitiea of the Roman 
empire ; in Rome, in Antioch, in Corinth, in Athens, 
as will as in JenifalLm and the land ol FaJcIfine, In* 
niimerahle alhifions are made to the manners and opi- 
nicnia of line Greeks, the J^oznans, and the Jews; and 
refpt^tiiig the Jews, tlwy ^-xtend even bo the trifles ipid 
follies 01 their frh<iols. Yet after the ftridfeil exaniina- 
tK»n> the New Tt {lament will be found to have a won- 
detful eoiucidcnce and harmony with jofephus, the 
princ:ipal hillorian of chefe times, and an enemy of Chri* 
liianily. 

Tt has been a queftion who the foldiers were who aT’C 
fnid in the (vafpel of Luke to have addreiTecl John the 
liaptiil in thde words, Whnt Jhaii nue do ? An anfww 
to this queftion may he found in Jofephus*'^. Herod 
the tetrarch of GalOee was engaged in a w^ar with Ilia 
father ialaw Aretns, a petty king in Arabia Petraia, at 
the very time that John was preaching in; the wilder- 
nefs ; and the road from Galilee to Arabia running 
through that wildcmefs, the foldiers on their march had 
this Interview with the Baptifl. A coincidence Ukc this, 
which has been overlooked by nil the commentators, 
would not probably be attended to in a forgery. 

A nnther inftaiice of an agreement no kfs remai-kabla 
we ihall quote from tfie valuable w*ork of Michaelis. 
It has hern a queftion of fome difficulty amang the 
learned, who was the Ananias who commanded St Paul 


the elevation of Ananias to that dignity. Soon after Scrl ptue^ 
the holding of the firft council, as k is called, at Jeru- ' "** 

falem, Ananias was dirpoftefTed of his office, in confe- 
quence of certain ails of violence between the Samari- 
tans and the Jewf%, and fent prifoner to Rome: but being 
afterwards relcafcd,he returned to jcrufalcm. Now from 
that period he could not be called in ihc pro- 

per fenfe of the word, though Jj/fephus has iometimes » 
given him the title of r->.' ^ lakjfn in the n;orc rxten- 
iive meaning of a prieft, who had a feat and voice in 
the Sanhedrim ; and Jonathan, though we arc not ac- 
quaiQted with the circumftances of his elevation, had 
t^en railed in the mean time to the fupreme dignity in 
the Jewlfh church. Between the death of Jonathan, 
who was murdered by order of Felix, and the liigh- 
priefthood of IfmacL, who was invellcd with that dignity 
by Agrtppa, tliipled an interval during vluVU the fit- 
Ccrdotal office was vacant. Now it happened preciftly 
in this interval that St P,4ul was apprehended in jerufa- 
lem i and, the Sanhedrim being deftitutc f?f a prefidcnt, 
he undertook 01 his own authority the diTcharire of lhac 
office, which he executed with tlic g^eateft tyranny. 

It is poffible therefore that St Paul, who had been on- 
ly a few days in Jcrufalcm, might be ignorant that A- 
nanias, who had been diTpofTefled of die prieftliood, had 
taken upon himfelf a truft to which he \v 7 \h not intitled; 
he might therefore very naturally exclaim, * 1 will ni>t, 
brethren, that he was the high- prieft Admitting him 
on the otbtM* hand to have been acquainted with the 
fai^, the expreffion muft be confidcred as au indireC*: 
reproof, and a tacit refufal to recognize ufurped au- 
thority.” 

Could fuch a correrpondtnee as this fubfift between 
truth and falfeltood, between a forgery and an authen- 
tic hiftiory ? or is it credible that thefe events could be 
related by any perfon but a contempoiary ? I14 ' 

Imprcilt'd with the love of truth, ami feeling coh-TTimc are 
tempt as well as deuftation at pious frauds, we hefitatc'*'[^ 
not to acknowledge,, that in fume particular fa£ts there 
is a difterence cither rial or appar^'iit between Jofcphiis^^ut ihtTe 
and the writers of the New Tcllamtnt'. llie objcc-prpkaldy 
tions arifing from il:eie dificrcnccs are of two kinds i^*”*^^ * 

1. Such as would prove a hiKjk not to liavc been “ 

ten by the autUbr to whom it is afcril>ed. 2. Sucli as^ im, ^ 


to be fmilten on the mouih when he was making his de- 
^ * Adis fence before the council in Jcmlklem *. KreLs, in his 
axKi. a— 5 rt marks taken from Jai'q)hafi, has fliown him to have 
been the Ton of Ncbedeni^ . Bitf if f», how can it be 
reconciled with chronology, that Ananias was, at that 
time, called high prieft, w^hen it is certain from Joft-. 
phus that the time of his holding that office was much 
earlier I And how comes it to pafa that St Paul fiiys, 
** I wift not, brethren, tliat he waa the high prieft 
The facerdotal garb mull have difimvered who he was r 
ajeft would have ill-fuited the gravity of a tiibuiial ; 
and a fidfchoci!d is ineOiiHlient with the charader of 9 t 
Paul. 

AU thefe difficulties vaniffi as foon as we examine the 
l^ial hiftory of that period : “ Ananias the fon oFNc- 
l^deni u'as high prieft at the time that Helena queea 
wf Adiabene fupplied the Jws with corn from Egypt, 
during the famine which took place in the fourth year 
of Claudius, mentioned in the eleventh chaprer of the 
Ads, St Paul therefore, who took a journey to jeru- 
fakin at that period, could sot have been ignorant of 


would prove tliat ithc author was iniilaken, and tliere- 
fore not divinely infpiied. To the firft clafs belongs 
the following objedlion ; St Paul Aiys (2 Cor. xi- 32.) 
thax the governor of Damafeus was under Aretas the 
king : but ii we arc to judge from the 18th bt>ok of 
the Jewifh Antiquities, whi;rh correfponds with the pc- 
ric>d of St Paul’s jcntrucy to Damafetis, this city muft 
have belonged at that time to the 'Romans ; and what 
authority could Aretas, a petty king in Arabia Petrwa, 
have in fuch a city? In anfwer to this queftion, J. G- 
Hyne, in a diffirtation publifhed in 1755, has (hown it 
to be liighly probable that Aretas, again ft whom tlic 
Romans, not lung l^clbre the death, of Tiberius, made 
a declaration of war, which they negleAed to put in ex-* 
ecution, took the opportunity of fei?>iiig IJamafcus,. 
which had once belonged t 9 his aticeftora ; an event 
omitted by jofephue, as forming no part of the Jewilh 
hiltory, and by the Roman hiftorians as being a matten 
not flattering in itfelf, and belonging only to adi'^ant 
province. Secondly, That Aretas was by religion a Jew; 
acucuixillauce ihc more credible, whea we aeftefl that 

Jjadaiisa 
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JudBifin been widely propi^^ted in tliai country, ts their iorpiratioOf It it ccrtninly of feme impoittneo 
and that even kintrt in Arabia telix had recognised the to know bow far the apoftlet and' evangeliftt were j^ui- 
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law of Mofet. Tlie difficulty then la fo far removed, 
chat it cenfea to create fej'pidun ngaiiifl an epi'Ue 
which hat fo many evident marks of authenticity ; and 
it konly to be rcifrctlcd that, in-order to place the 
fubje^ in tlie cleareft point of view, we are n<»c fuK* 
ficiently acquainted with the particular hiftory of Du- 
ma feus. 

Examples of the fecond kind arc fiich as, if allowed 
their full force, might indeed prove a writer not divine- 
ly inr|>ii*ed, but could afford no reafon to conclude that 
lie was not the author of the wntiiv^s which bear hU 
name, iince millakcs may be committed by the inofl ac- 
curate hiftorian. Tiie chief difficulties of this nature 
are found in the gofpel according to St Luke, and do 
not apply to the writings of Matthew, John, Paul, and 
Peter, I-aying afide tlic idea of iiifpiratitm altogether, 
let us inquire whether Luke or Jofephiis be moil iii- 
tiitlfd to credit in tliofe pafl'ages w'hcrc they differ ; 
which of them is moil accurate, and whidi uF them had 
the beil oppoitunities of exploring the truth of the 
frifts which they relate. Now Jofephus relates the fame 
ftory differently In different parts of his works, and is 
fometimes equally millaken in them all. We do not 
recoiled to have ften fuck inconfillenciea in the wri- 
tings of St Luke. Luke knew the charadfers, and 


ded in their wtitings by the immediate influence of the 
fpi*-it of God ; thoutjh thi» knowledge, if attainable, is of the Hlw 
not equally impoitant with tint of the authenticity ofTcflamcnt^ 
thd'c writings. Michaelis indeed aflerts, that the divu 
nity ot the New Tcftanient may be proved whether we 
can evince it to be written by immediate infpiration or 
iKitf. The qucAion (fays he), whether the books off C'haii. uL 
the New Tell ament are infpired ? is nut fo important as ^ 
the queilioii, whether they arc genuine ? The truth of 
our religion depends upm the latter, not abfolutely on 
the former. Had the Deity infpired not a knqle book 
of the New Teffament, but left the apoftles and evan- 
gelifts without any other aid than that of natural abili- 
ties to commit what they knew to writing, admitting 
their works to be authentic, and pofl'effed of a fufficieiit 
degree of credibility, the Cbriftian religion would ilill 
be well founded. The miracles by which it is con- N^t ncref- 
flrmed would equally demonilrate ite truth, even if ihc^**'/ die 
perfuna who attclled them were not infpited, but fimply 
human witnefles ; and their divine authority is never 
prefiippofcd, when we difeufs the qucAion of miracles, tng to the 
but merely their credibility as human evidence. If “f 

miracles are true which the evangelifts relate, the doc- 
trines of Chrift recorded in the gofpels are proved to 
be the infallible oracles of God ; and, even if we admit 


witneffed many of the fads, of which he fpeaks ; and he 
could receive the bed information refpe^ling tliofe fa^s 
w^hlcli were traiifadltd in his ahfence. Jofephus was 
born A. D. 37, feme year^i after our Saviour's afeenfion. 
Now it is a V017 impoitant obfervation of Michaelis, 
tliat the period of bidory with which mankind are Icaft 
acquainted is that which includes the time of their 
childhood and youth, tojathcr with the twenty or thir- 
ty ycart, immediately preceding their birth. Concern- 
ing the affairs tranla^ed during tliat period, we are 
much more liable to fall into mi (takes than concerning 
tliofe of a remoter age. The reafon is, that authentic 


the apodles to be miflaken in certain not effential cir- 
cumdances, yet as the main points of the religion which 
Chrid commiffioned them to preach arc fe frequently 
repeated, their epidles would inftruft us as well in the 
tenets of the Chridian fyllem, as the woiks of Maclau- 
riii in the philofophy of Newton. It is poflible there- 
fore to doubt, and even deny, the inrpiratioii of the New 
Tedament, and yet be fully perfuaded of the truth of 
the Chridian religion : and many really entertain thefe 
fentiments cither publicly or in private, to whom we 
fhould render great injullice, if we muked them in the 
clafs of unbelievers. 


hidory never comes down to the period of our birth ; Yet the Cbriftiati religion would be attended with 

our knowledge of the period immediately preceding'dc- difficulty, if our prmrrpfcim reded not on firm- 

pends on hcarfay ; and the events, which pafs within er ground ; and it might be objefted, that fufficient 
the fird eighteen or twenty years of our lives, wc arc care had not been taken for thofe whofc confciencei 


too young and heedlels to obferve with attention. This 
mud have been mure remarkably the cafe in the time of 
Jofephus than at prefent, when there were neither daily 
papers nor pcriodicid journals to fupply the want of re- 
gular annals. I'here was no hidorian from whom Jci- 
fephiis could derive any knowledge of the times that 
immediately preceded his birth. There is a period then 
of forty or hlty years, in which, even with Uie mod di- 
ligent inquiry, he was expofed to error. 

When we find therefore the relations of Luke and 
Jofephus fo different as not to be reconeded, it would 
he very unfair to determine without any further inquiry 
in favour' of Jofephus. Let their charaAer, and works, 
and fituation, be dri£l1y examined ; let their tciUmony 
he duly weighed and compared ; and then let the pre- 
ference be given io that author who, according to the 
drilled rules of equity andjuftice, feems intitlcd to the 
highed degree of credit. The decifion of a jury, we 
fliijl venture to fay, would iii every inltancc turn out io 
favour of Luke. 

Having thus afccrtatned thc'authenticity of the books 
ci the New Teflamcntj the next thing to be conlidcrcd 


were tender, and who were anxtoufly fearful of mi fla- 
king the fmalleft of the divine commands. The chief 
articles indeed of Chriftianity are fo frequently repeat- 
ed, both by Chrid and his apodles, that even were the 
New Tedament net infpired, we could entertain no 
doubt of the folliiwing doi^rines : ' jefus was the Mef- 
iias of the Jews, and an infallible mcflciiger of God : he 
died (or our iniquity ; and by the latisfedtion made by 
his death wc obtain remiflion of fins, if on our part be 
faith and amendment of life : the Levitical law is abo- 
IHhed, and moral precepts, with the ctremoiiics of Bap- 
tifm and the Supper of the Lord, are appointed in its 
dead : after the prefent follows an everlailing lite, in 
which the virtuous Oiall be rewarded and the wicked 
punifhed, and where Chrill bimfelf (Kail be the Judge.’ 

**To the epiiiles indeed (fays Michaelis), inrpiration 
IS of real confcqucnce j hut with refiR'^l to the hiftori- 
cal books, viz, the Gofpels and the Adis of the A- 
podlcs, we fhould really be no lofers if we abandon£i the 
1) dem of infpiration, and in feme relpedla have a real 
advantaf»c. Wc fhould be no loltrs, if we coiifidered 
tlic apultles in lultorical ladis as merely human witneffea^ 
6 as 


1 
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as Clirift Itimfclf done in fayinp^, * Ye alio (liTill bear 
witnels, lie-caiife ye have been with inc from the bcgiii- 
^ Juhn KY. And no one that attempts to convince an nn- 

a;. believer of the truth r»f Chri{liai]ity« would bepin his 

demonftratio:i by ptcTiippofin^^ a doctrine which his ad- 
verfary denies^but would ground his arguments on llic 
credibility of the cvangelillti as human hilloriaus, for the 
truth of the iniiacles, the de^ath, and the rcfnrre^iion of 
Chrilt. Even thofo who tiCamiiii' the grounds of their 
faith for their own private convidiioii, moil treat the 
evangcliilH as human evidence ; fiiicc it would be argu- 
ing in a circle to conclude that the fa As recorded in the 
gofpcls are true, becaufe they are infpired, when we 
conclude the Scriptures to be i.ifpircd in confcquence of 
iheir contents. In thefc cafes, then, we are obliged to 
confidcr the cvangtlillsas human evidence; and it W’ould 
be no detriment to the Chrillian caufc to confider them 
at all times as fiich in matters of liidorical faA* We 
find it nowhere cxpivfily recorded that the public t ran f- 
aAitins which the apofile« knew by their own expeti- 
rtiee, and of which St Luke informed himfclf by dili- 
gent inquiry, fliouhl be particular obje As of divine in- 
Ipiratiun. We Ihould even be confiderablt gainers in 
adjnfling the harrnonj of llie golpJe, if we were pornnt- 
ted to iiippofe that fome one ol the t vangelilla had com- 
mitted an inimattrial error, and that Si John has re6li- 
bed fomc trilling inillakes in the preceding gofpels. 
The moH dangerous objections which can be made to 
the truth of our religion, and fricli as are moll difficult 
to anfwcr, arc thofe drawn from the dilferent relations 
of the four cvangelilis.^* 

vt I t Before any inquiry is made refpt Aing the inCpiration 
Tv^sv the books of the New Ti flament, it is neccirary to 
' ! ' <lt.'tcrnunc the meaning of the term ; for theologians 

have given to it a variety* of nguificiitiunfi, Moll of the 
(I ermun divines make it to cur.fill in an infi-fion of 
wovdij us well as ideas^ Imther, and Salmaluis, 


'iplicablc to ordinary gifts or the nfual cn4o^^'ments of ‘^cripiur*' 
rational creature'*, rather than to the extraordinary gifts — v~* 

of the Holy Spirit, wliich were bellowed on the n- 
pollleii. ThoL who niaintain that every a A or circiim- 
ilance v.^as fuggefled by divine inipiration, will find it 
no eafy matter to prove their pofitiun. The opinion of 
Warburton and I^aw, v. ith proper explanations, Icema 
moll probable. The opinion of Grotius, that only the 
epifiles were infpired, may he calily refuted. 

The proof of the authenticity of tlie N-w TcftaTncnl 
depends on human tcllimoiiy ; The proof of its iiifpi- 
ration is derived from the declaration of inipired pei- 
fons. T rg 

In proving that the New Tcftamciil i=i infpiicd, wcTIr: j n 
prefiippofe its authenticity that the facred books were^^f it J - 
Written by the apollles whofe names they bear, and 
that they have been conveyed to us pure and ,> 

rupted. This we have already attempted to prove, aud('I„j I 
we hope with fuccefs. The evidence of infpiration islnsa- 
tbe Itllimony of Chrill and liii* npolllcs, whicli we rc-pLiUhe * 
ccive as credible, becaufe they confirmed th'.ir doctrines 
by miracles. From the important miffion of Chii'laiul 
his apoflles, we infer that evci-V’ pnnver was beliowi.fl 
which divine wifdnin thought expedient j and .hoir their 
conduct vve conclude, that it morally imp> llu-t 
tlity could lay cLiim to any poueis v\hich ihcy did i.ot 
pr>irtf!R, It is piiTtper tiKTcforc to im}ui;e into tile cle* 
claratioiifi of Chriit and lus apolllth concciiimg the na- 
ture, degree, and extent, of the infpii atioii I e '.lowed 
upv>n the writers of tlie facred books. . 

If we coiilider Chrill* s more immediate promifes oFti 
infpiration to the apofllcs, we wi!^ find tiiat lu hasiMtior-, 
given them, in the moll proper feufe of tVie word, at^hnit. 
three rLV<*ral periods, ill, \Vhen he lent the ajinillcs to 
preach tlie gol'pcli ; 2d!y, In liolding a public difeourfet 
relating to the gofptl, at winch were j^refent a confi-^y»^®' 
dernble imdtilude : ^dlv, In his piMpliecy of the dc* 


rcIlriA it to ideas al<3ne. Doddridge iinderllands by it 
an intervention of the Deity, by wliich the natural fa- 
culties of the mind were dircAed to the difeovery of 
truth, Warburton and I»aw think it was a negative 
iaierventioij to prefrive the facred writers from cfien- 
1 ial errors, Seme believe every circumllancc was diAated 
by the Moly Gboft ; others fuppofe that no liipernatii- 
ral uffilhince w’as granted except in the epiftolary writ- 
ings. See In sriR .\TioM. 

As there is an evident diilinAion between infpiration 
«nd icvehition, and as the origin of the Chrillian reli- 


flru.uioo of Jeruudem When he (Vnt tfic apoUki to M rk 
preach the gclpvl, he thus ..ddiiflvd ilicm : “ When * 

they dciivtr you up, tvke no thought h )vv or whdt ye 
fludl (pci'.k, fori: ih.ill l)cgivvii)ou in that fame hour 
what ye Ihnll fpeak ; for it ij not you llial fpeak, hiiL 
the fpirii of y our Ealher I'nat fpcaktlh in yon.” 'I'hc 
fame promife was made ainmll in fiirnL v. oak in the 
prtfcnce of an immeni’e nuiUitudc (Lukcxii. ii, u.) 

From ihefe paffiigcs. it has been urged, lint il the a- 
])oiHcs wire To be inf[)ircdi In the pvLlcnce (>f n;.v,'i!n\.U’S 
in delivering fpceches, which were iooii to he imgrtiu', 


gton may be uill proved divine, even though it were de- 
nied that tbofe who record its faAs and cloArlncs were 
infpired in tlie aA of writing, it will he mod judicious 
and fafe to employ the iviird ittfji'ivtiti'm in that feiifc 
which can be moll catily defended and fiipportid. By 
doing this much may be gained and uolliing loll. It 
is difficult to prove to a deifl that the words of Scrip- 
ture are divine, bccuufc he fees llut e^ery writer haf. 
words jind jdirafcs pecvliar to hiiniVlf. It is difficul: 
*ilfo to prove that tlie ideas were infilled into the mind 
of the authors while they were enrpijud in the a6l cf 


it IS furcly realoiiahle to coneluJe lliat tG;y wunkl ho 
infpired when they were to compofj a Iv^iiflard of L/lK 
for the ul'c of nil future generations of C'hs lilrni?:. fl 
this conclufion be fairly deduced, it won.M f.dknv lint 
the w'riiingsuf the New' Tedaiiicnl arc the uivbiUi. of 
tnfpi'aiion, not only in tlie dovitrines and picctpU', but 
in the very wordi. But it is a conclniiuu to vdiich 
iincerc Chiilliaiu. have made nlj-Cli nis ; for, fay they, 
though Chrill pioiiufei to afllit his apoftles in cnit.s of 
great eniergeney, when iheii p*. udcr.ec and forti- 
tude could not he fnlfieiei t, it doe.s not follow that he 


Vriting ; becaufe concerning fae^s lin y appeal not to 
ik^nc iiifpiration, but declare ihty hn'i^e/ttn and 
htard. In rcafoiiing they add their own li ntiments to 
what they liad received from the Lnul, and ruhjoin, e- 
fpecially in their epilUcfi, things not conncAcd with n:li- 
gion. The definition which Doddridge gives, feems 

VoL. XVIL Part L 


v/oLiId cliAatc to il.cm ilufc fa As which they knew al- 
ready, orthoic uafvniingK which iluir twii calm redeem 
tion might fupply. Dilklcs, fay they, if the New I'cf- 
tament was diAated by ihc Holy Spirit, and only pvUi- 
ned by the npotUes, what reafon can be given for the 
care with which Chuil iiillruAcd tbcln both during Ids 
T mini dry 
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^r^iT]<e miiiiftiy and -sfter hii crucifixion in tKofc things per- 
t'^ining to tiic kingdom of God ? 

In tonfivcr totkisji 9 wr ma)r oWcrve, that though it be 
w^pcf to prove that the identicoL words of the New 

“Ttftamtnt were di£latcd by the Holy Spiint^or the train 
of ideas infufed into the minds of the facred writers, 
there n one fpecies of infpiration to which the New 
Tcftament has an undoubted claim. It ia this, that the 
memories of the apoftles were ftrengthened and their 
imderilar.dings pi eferved from falling into cfTential er» 
1*01:6. This \vc prove from thefe words of our Saviour, 
** and I w'ill pray the Father, and he will give you ano- 
ther cnmfoTier, that he may abide with you for ever. 
He Hi.ill ti-ach you all things, and bring all things to 
'* Jt-hii xiv. }^ur remembrance whatfoever I have faid unto you *•** 
.i 6 , zC. This promife was furely not redrained to the day of 
Peniccod : it mud have been a permanent gift enabling 
the apodlcs at all times to remember with accuracy the 
difcoLirres of our Saviour. When the apoftles there- 
fore (Matlhcw and John) relate thofe precepts of Clmd 
w hich they themfclvcs had heard, they write indeed 
from memory, but under the proted^ion of the Spirk 
who fecuresthem from the danger of midake: and we 
mild of cuurlr conclude that their gofpels are intpimh 
Were we called upon more particularly to declare 
\vhat pai't of tlie New Tcftament we believe to be dn- 
fpired, we would anfwcr, The doctrines, the precepts, 
and the prophecies, every thing eftential to the Chridian 
religion. From thefe the idea of infpiration is infepa- 


which remalni to be proved. It is very prafboble tfiat Senpni^ 
St Paul was acquainted with the Latin ; but tbciwccn ' w 
underftanding a language, and being able to write it, 
there is a very materiid difference. As St Paul was a: 
native of Tirfits, his native language was Greek ; he 
had travelled dnring fevcral years through cuiinirits in 
which no other language was fpoken, and when he ad- 
dreffed the Roman centtirjon at J'^rufalem, he fpoke 
not Latin, but Greek. Is it extrau dinary, then, that 
in writing to the inliabitanu of Rome he Ihould have 
ufed a language which was there fo generally undtr- 
ffood ? It has been long remai-ked, that Greek was at 
that time as well known in Rome as French in any 
court of modem Europe : that according to Juvenal 
even the female fex made ufe of Greek as the lunguage 
6 f familiarity and pal&on i and that in letters of friend- 
ftip Greek words and phtaf^s were introducid with 
greatec freedom than French expreflions in German 
letters, as appears from Cicero's cpiftles to Atiicus, and 
from thofe of Aug^iftus preferved in the woiks of 
Suetonius. To this, mull be added a material circum- 
fiance, that a great part of the Roman Cbriftiaiis con- 
lifted of native Jew's, who were better acquainted w'ith 
Greek than with Latin, as either they ihcmfelves or 
their anceftors had come from Greece, AGa Minor, or 
Egypt, in which Greek was the language of the coun* 
try. At lead they lead the Bible in tliat language* aa 
no Latin tranflation of the Old TeRameiit at that time 
exifted ; and the Chriflian church at that period coil#>< 
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rable. As to the events, the memory of the apufiles 
was fufficient to retain them. If this opinion be juft, 
it would enable us to account for the difcrepancies be- 
tween the facrei! writers, which are chiefly confined to 
the rebtiem of Ia6ls and events. 

All ihe books of the New Tcftament were originally 
written in Greek, except the golj^I according to Mat- 
thew and the epiftle to the Hebrews, which there is rca- 
fon to bfdicve were cnnipofcd in the Syro«Chaldaic lun*^ 
guage, which in the New Tcibimcnt is called Hebrew. 

Various reafons have been aHigned why the greateft 
part of the New Tcftament was written in Greek; but 
ihe true reafon is this, It was the language bell under- 
ftood both by writers and readers. Had St Paul 
written to a community in the Roman province of 
Africa, he might have written perhaps in L'atin ; but 
cpiftles to the inhabitants of Corinth, Galatia, Epbefus, 
Philip[)i, and TlK-.ftalonica, to Timothy, Tkua, and 
Philemon, fiom a uativc of Tarfus, could hardly be ex- 
pected in any other language than Greek. The fame 
may be laid of the cpiftles of St Peter, which arc ad- 
drefled to the Chnilians of different countries, who had 
no other language in common than the Greek 4 and 


likewift* of tive cpiftles of St James, who wrote to Jews, 
that lived at a diftance frem Paleftine, and iVere igno- 
rant of Hxfbrcw. The native language of St Luke, as 
ivtll as of Th^ophilds, towhom be addreffed his gofpel, 
arid A^s of the Apoillet, appears to have been XSteck.; 
and lhat St Johti wrote his gofpel in language, 
and not in Hebrew, is by no means a matter of furprife, 
finer he wrote at ^heftis. 


refpe^^ to the epillle to the Rodhasis^ in may 
Vol. L ch 7 p'^'^ alfced indeed why 'St Paul did not write ^in- La tim? 
4- kd, I. * NoWi whoever propofea this queftiom, mud |)cefuppolc 
p. loj. that 8^ Paul was midUr of the Latin langimge in fuch 
O’ degree as to $iid no difikulty in writing it pa mbtttr 


lifting chiefly of Jjews, the healheu converts in Rome 
were of courfe under the neceility of accuftoming ihem- 
felves to the Greek language. In (kort, St Paul in his 
opiftle to tlie Romans made ufe of a language in which 
alone thofe who were ignorant of Htbrew could read 
the Bible. Wbai has been here advanced refpedii ng the 
epiftle to the Romans is equally applicable to the Greek 
of St Mark, on the Aippofition. that it was written at 
Rome. 

To the above arguments may be added the example 
of Jofepbns, who, as well as the Apoftles, was by birth 
a Jew. He even lived in Rome, which is more tiiaii - 
can be laid of St Paul and St Mark, who refided there 
only a certain time he was likcwife younger than 
either; be came to Italy at an age^vhich is highly- 
fuitable to the learning of a language, and previous to» • 
that period had fpent feveral years in the Roman cairp* 

The Jewifti antiqukies, the hiftory of the Jewifti war, 
and the aceount of. his own life; he wrote undoubtedly 
with a viewrof their being read by the Romans ; and ^ 
yet he compofcd all thtfe w'litings in Greek. He ex- 
pceflVs his motive for writing his Greek account of tlic 
jeu'ifti war in the following terms: !^Tbat having writ- 
ten in bis native language (i«e. the Hebrew diaU A at ■ 
that, time fpoken) a hiftory of the war, in order that 
Parthians, Babylonians, Aiiabians, Adiabenes, and tlic 
Jews beyond the EuphtaleB, might be informed of thofie 
events, he was now riefolvod to write for the Greeks 
and Romans, who hud imt'^becA en^ged in the cam- 
paigns, a moite oo'UNi account ‘than bad hitherto been 
given.'* The mothres -which induced Jofephus ' to 
write tn Greek arc fully as apphtabk to ^ Paul aijid 
St Mark. 

Michaehs hat thus charirAeviiedthd ffylt^of i^he Ne^ 
TeftarOenC. « The Nehr Tcftament 
written io a laO|jaage at^fkat 

Jpwe,p. uju 
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Ipttirt. wlitcli mty be named Hebraic Greek ; the firft 

' iracif ikf which we find in the tranflaMoa of tlie LXX. 
r Every man acquai Hied with the. Greek languagc» 

Htbrailbii ^ never heard of the New Te&ament, muft im- 
mediately .perccivcy on reading only a few. lines, tJm 
the (lyle ia widely different from that of the clafltc au- 
thorsk Wc find thia charaf^cr in all the books of the 
New TeftamehL in a greater or lefs degree^ but we 
muff not therefore conclude that they puflefs an uni- 
formity of ffylt. The haidteff Hebraifms^ which ex- 
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I and manner of' the facr<d writer^ par^cpfarly the hj- 
. fiorians. Thcfe remarks, extend to llie Old Teflani^nt ' ^ 

» as well as the. New. The quality for which ' the 

- facred hiltory is remarkable is fmipliiity in tlie fffutture *' 

t of the fentences. The firft iWe verfes of Genefis furnilh 

• an example, which confili of tUven (cuuuces. Tbe^o/’«‘ 7 >.injp 

e fubffantives are not attended by adjeflives, nor the verbs of 
t by adverbs, no fynonymaR^ no fuptrlativcs, no effort 

- expreffiiig things in a , bold, cmphatical, or unconunoA 

- manner. 


tend even to grammatical errors in the government of t. The ftcond quality is fimplichy of fentiment, par- 
cafes, are the ditlinguithing marks of the book of Re- ticularly in the Fcittateuch, ariling from the very nature 
vdation ; but they are accompanied with tokens of of the early and uncultivated liaic of fudwty about 
genius and poetical crithafiafm, of which every reader which that book is converfant. 
muff be fenliblc who bastafte and feeling. There iano 3. Simplicity of defign. The fubjcfl of the narra- 
tranOntion of it which it not read with plcafirre even tivc fo engrolTes the attention of the writer, th^L he 
in the days of childhood t nod the tery faults of gram- himfclf is as nobody. He introduces imthing as from 
mar ore fo happily placed as to produce an agreeable himfclf, no remarks, doubts, conjectures, or rcufuiiing.^. 
cffefl. The gofpels of 8t Matthew and St Mark have Our Lord’s biographers particularly excel in this qua- 
ftrong marks of this Hebraic flylc ; the former has lity. This quality of (lylc we inrct with iu Xenuplioa 
harfher Hcbraifms than the latter, the faults; of which and Cxfar. 
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may be aferibed to the Greek tranflator, who has made The Evangeliffs may be ranked next to Gencfis for 
too literal a verlion, and yet the gofpeLof St Mark is fimplicity of compohtion in the fentences. John and 
w^ritten in worfe language, and in a manner that is lefs M.itthew are diffiiiguiflu'd for it more than Mark and 
ai^reeablci The epiflles of St James and St Jude are Luke. But the fentiment is not fo remarkable for 
fumew hat better I but even ihefc are full of Hebratfmsi llmplicity in the Evangel iff as the Pentateuch. The 
and betray in other rcfpefla a certaih Hebrew tone« reafons of this diiicrcncc arc, the (late of the Jews waa 
St Luke has in fcveml paifages written pure andclaflic totally changed \ their manners, cuffoins, £cc. I'plii into 
Greek, of which the four firff verfes of bis gofpcl may fadioiis both in religion and politics. 2. The objci^t of 
be given as an tnftance: in the feqiiel, where he de- our Lord’s miniffry, which is the great fubjedt of the 

(cribcs the afiluns of Chrift, he has very harfb He- gofjpAt to inrulcaU a {/odrine and mora/Uy with v^ hich 

brsufma, yet the ftyk is more agreeable than that of none of their fyliems perfe^ly coincided : belidrs, being 
St Matthew or St Mark. In the A£ls of the Apoftles conftantly oppofed by all the great men, the greater part 
he is not free from Hcbraifmsi which he feems to have of his hillory confids of iiiffrudlionsand difpiites. 3 As 
never ffudiouily avoided | but his periods are morcclaf- it is occupied with what our Saviour laid and what he 
(ically turned, and fomeumes polTefs beauty devoid of did, this makes two diftindions of llyle and manner ; 
art. St John has numerous, though not qneouth. He- that of our Saviour, and the faerrd penman’s. In their 
braifms both in his gofpel and epiffles ) but he has writ* own chara6tcr, they neither explain nor command, pro- 
ten in A fmootb and flowing language, and furpaffesall mife nor thrcjitcn, praife nor blame. They generally 
rhe Jewifh writers in the excellence of narrative. St omit the names of uur Lord’s enemies; thus diieding 

Paul again is entirely different from them all,; bis ffyle our haired at the vicis they committed, not at the per- 

is indeed neglrSed and full of Hebriifma, but he has fons. They never mention fuch perfons without ne- 
avoided the concife and verfe-like conflrudion of the ceflity ; which is the cafe with the bigh-prieff, Pilate, 
Hebrew language, and has upon the whole a confider- Herod, and Judas 3 the three firff for the chronology, 
able (hare of the rgundaefsof Grecian compo fit ion. It the fourth to do jufficc to the eleven, 
is evident that he was as perfe6fly acquaint^ with. the . Herodiasis indeed mentioned w'ith dilhonour ; bother 
Greek manner of exprtlfion as with the Hebrew, and crime was a public one. On the other hand, all perfoivs 
he has introduced them alternately, as either the one diftinguilhed for any thing virtuous arc carefully mcn- 
or the other fuggeffed itfelf the firff, or was the beff tioneo, Jofrph of Arimathea, Nicudemiis, Zaccheus, 
ap|)fOved.” Bartimeus, Jairus, Laearus, Mary, and Martha. They 

Michaclia lias fliown than the New Teliament ndt record their own faults (Peter’s, Thomas^), nor do 
only contains Hebrailms but Rabbmiftns, Syriafms, they make soy merit of their conftflion. In one uni- 
Chaldaifma^ Arabifms, Latinifms, and Perfian words, form ftrain they relate the moft lignal miracles and 
of which he has exhibited many fpecimens. To tbeo- moft ordinary (aAs. 

logians, whofc.duty it certainly is to ffudy the language From the narrative is excluded that quality of ffyle 
of the New Tcftamcnt with attention, we would Are- which is called animaiiM. Nothing that difeovers paf- 
nouffy recommend the perufal of this work, which in fion in tlie writer or is calculated to excite the paffions 
the Engliffi tra(ifia.iion is one of the moft valuable ac- of the reader. Every thing is direct’d to mend, the 
ceflions to fcriptural criticifm that has yet appeared. bearU 

Wc fpcakof the EngUfti tranftation, which the large But in the difcouiTes and dialogiiea of ,Q>^r Saviour 
afd judidetiB notes of Mr Marfh has rendered iafiiiicely the expreflion, witiiout lofing any thing of its jiin^icity, 
fuperior to the original. is often remarkable for fpirit and energy. Refp^ing 

/ To the obfervatiQUa. which have been made refpeSing harmony and fmooibnefjs, qualities whifh only add an 
the language of the.' New. T^Aament, a few remnrks tRteroal poUflieo language, they hod AOt the kaft foU- 
my be. addedcoBcetwiflg tbueoulieiiiicBof the.Ay oitiuck. 

Y 8 A, 
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As tb there is an elegance which refults 

from the life bf fuch words as arc moft in afe with 
thofe who are a^ecouhterl fine wM-iters, and from fuch 
arrangeoients in the words and claufes as have generally 
obtained their approbation* This is difclaimcd by the 
facred authors. 

But there is an elegance of a fiiperior order more 
nearly connci^ed with the fentiment ; and in this fort 
nf elegance they are not deficient. In all the oriental 
languages great ufc is made of tropes, cfpecially meta- 
phors. When the metaphors employed bear a ftrong 
refemblance, they confer vivacity : if they be borrowed 
from objedls which arc naturally agreeable, beautiful, 
or attractive, they add alfo elegance. The Evangellfts 
furnifli 116 with many examples of this kind of vivacity 
and elegance. Our Lord borraws trojies from corn- 
127 fields, vineyards, gardens, Ac. 

Pror.f n^e a valuable appendage to this part of our fubjeCl, 

ttuciyi" fuhjoin Dr Camphell’s method of Undying the 

rliL Nfw books of the New Tellamcnt. ‘This wc offer to our 


Tcftanient readers as a beautiful inftance of the judicious applica* 
liy analyfi*; tion of jihilofopliy to facred (Indies. It is the fame 
and indue- ir.cthod of difcovcrlng truth by anatyfis and induction, 
which was purfutd hy Sir Ifaac New^ton with fuch affo- 
nilhirig fiiccefs, which fince liis time has been uni£(>nn- 
ly praCtifed in natural philofophy, and has been ulfo 
applied to chemiftry, to iurdiclne, to natural hiflory, and 
to the philofophy of mind, hy the ingenious Dr Reid. 
This is the pjth of found philofophy, which ran alone 
lead to the difeovery of truth. In folloiving it, our 
ppo^refs may be How, but it will be furc. If all theolo- 
gians would lU-adily adhere to it, we might then enter- 
tain the pleafaut hope of difearding for ever thofe abfiird 
fyflems of religion which are founded on fiiiglc pail'ages 
and detached fragments of feripture, and of ellablifhing 
128 opinions and dodtrincs on a folid foundation. 

Dr Camp- “ I • To get acquainted with each writer’s ftylc 5 toeb- 
bcll’(nic- ferve his manner of compoiition, both in fentences and 
thad. FreJ paragraphs *, to remark the words and phrafea peculiar 
hf. ia the peculiar application ihat'^he may fomc- 
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times make of ordinary wmtds ; for there are few of thofe 
writers who have not their peculiarities in all the rc- 
fpc^ls now mentioned. This acquaintance with each 
can be attained only by the frequent and attentive read- 
ing of bis works in his own language. 

“ 2. To inquire into the charaAer, the Htnation, andi 
the office of the writer, the time, the place, and the 
orccafion of his writing, and the people for whofe im^ 
mediate ufe he originally intended his work. Every 
one of thefc particulars will fometimes ferve to eluci- 
date expreffions otherwife obfeure or doubtful. This 
knowledge may in part be learned from a diMgent and 
reiterated perufal of the book itfelf, and^n part l>e ga- 
thered from v«rhat auihciuic, or at leafl pr^able, ac- 
coiunts have been tranfmitted to us concerning the com- 
pile ment of the canon. 

*‘3. The la ft general dire^fion is, to confider the^princi- 
pal fcope of the book, and the particulars chiefly obfei v- 
able in the method by which the writer has purpofed to 
execute his defign. This diredion is particularly ap- 
plicable to the epiftolary writings, efpccially tliofc of 
Paul. 


•‘4. If a particular word or phrafe occur, which ap- 
pekra obftnare, perhaps unintdJigible, the fir# thing we 
ought to do, if fatisfied tliat the reading is gcnuinci is 
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to confuh the context, to attend to the manner where- Svrlptun 
in the term is introduced, whether in a chain of reafun- 
ing or in a hiftorical narration, in a defeription or in- 
cluded in an exhortation or command- As the conclu- 
lion is inferred from the premUes, or as from two or 
more known truths a third unknown or unobferved be- 
fore may fairly be deduced ; fo from fuch attention to 
the fentence in connexion, the import of an expreflion« 
in kfelf obfeure or ambiguous, will fometimes with mo- 
ral certainty be dilcovered- This, however, will not 
always anfwcr. 

“ 5. If it da not, let the fecond confederation br, w'hc- 
thcr the term or phrafe he one of the writer’s peculia- 
rities. If fo, it comes naturally to be inquired, what 
is the acceptation in which be employs it in other places ? 

If the fenfe cannot he precifely the fame in the paffage 
under renew, perhaps, by an cafy and natural metaphor 
or other trope, the common acceptation may give nfe 
to one which perfedlly fuits the pcfflage in quedion. — 

Recourfe to the other places wherein the word or phrafe 
occurs in the fame author is of confiderablc ufe, though 
the term fliould not be peculiar to him. 

** 6. But, thirdly, if there fliould he nothing in the 
fame writer that can enlighten the place, let rccouilc he 
had to the parallel pafTagea, if there be any fuch, in the 
other facred writers* By paralkl paifages, 1 mean 
thofe places, if the difficulty occur in hi dory, whcrciu 
the fame or a fimilar (loiy, mimcle, or event, is related ; 
if in teaching or rt.i foiling, thofe parts wherein the 
fame argument or dodrinc is treated, or the fame pa- 
rable propounded ; and in moral Icfl'ons, thofe wherein 
the fame clafsof duties is recommended ; or, if the dif- 
ficulty be found ill a quotation from the Old Teftanunt, 
let the patallcl paffage in the book referred to, both in 
the original Hebrew, and in the Greek verfion, be con- 
fiilted. 

7. But if in thtfe there be found nothing that can 
throw light on the expreffion of which wc are in doubt, 
the fourth recourfe is to all the places wherein the word 
or phrafe occurs in the New Teftament, and in the Sep- 
tuagint verfmn of the Old, adding to thefc the coiilidcr- 
alion of the import of the Hebrew or Chaldaic word, 
whofe place it occupies, and the extent of figniflcatitm, 
of which tn difterent occurrences fuch Hebrew or Clial- 
daic term is fufeeptible. 

** B- Perhaps the term in quellion is one of thofe which 
very rarely occur in the NewTeftament, or thofe cull- 
ed ecTtni Afys^no, Only once read in Scripture, and not 
found at all in the tranflation of the Seventy, Several 
fuch words there arc. There is then a necefficy, in the 
fifth place, for recurring to the ordinary acceptation of 
the tenn in claffical authors.- This ia one of ihofc cafes 
wherein the interpretation given by the carlicft Greek 
fathers deferves particular notice. In this, however, I 
limit myftlf to thofe comments wherein they give a li- 
teral expufition of the facred text, and do not run into 
viiion and allegory.” 

The inanufcripts of the New Teflamenr are the na- M«nu*?ri|>i 
tural foiirce from which the genuine readings of thcof tbt Ntw 
Giitck Teftament*are to be drawn. The printed 
tions arc either copies of more anoient editions, oi^of 
manuferipts ; and they have no fuvtherauthority than*^ 
they correfpond to the manufcripis from wlttch they « 
were origiBally taken. By manuferipts of the New TeU 
tament, wc mean thofe only which were written before 
-r- the . 
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‘ the iiivemion uf printing. The mod ancient of thefe 

arelu(l»Hnd tlierc i» im mnnufeript nowextant older than 
the tixlh century. Few contain the whole New Tefta- 
ment ; fome contain the four gofpelsi ; fome the A6ls 
of the Apoftlea and Epiftlea ; and othera the book of 
Revelation. Tl»c greateft number arc thofc ivbich con- 
tain the hrflpart ; tliofe which have the fecond, or the 
firll anil fecund together, are likewife numerous ; but 
thofe of the third arc extremely few. It muft be added 
alfo, that in many manufrripts ihofe epifllea are omitted 
wlinfc divine authority was formerly doubted. 

There arc many mantifcrip(B which have been exa- 
minctl only for a fmglc text, fiich jus i John v. 7. or at 
lead for a very fmall number. Others have been exa- 
mined from the l^egiiinihg to the end» but not com- 
pletely, and in rcfpcd of all the readings. A third cUfs 
confids of filch as either have been, or are faid to have 
been, completely and accurately collated. But thia re- 
quires filch phlegmatic pdtieiicc, that weean hardly ex- 
pc^\ to find in critical catalogues all the various read- 
in;rs which have been only once collated. Weiftcin, in 
Collating many inanufcripts anew', made difeoveries 
which had entirely efcaped the'noticeof his predccclfors. 
'i'hc fourth clafs confiiU of fuch as have been com- 
pletely and accurately collated more than once ; but 
iicre n\(t} we are in danger of being led into error. — 
When various readings are transferred from one critical 
edition to another, as from that of Gregory to Mill's 
edition, and from the latter to tliofc of Bengtl and 
Wctilcin, the mniiufcripta mull fumetimea be fulfely 
named, and various readings muil fi'equeiitly be omit- 
ted. And as Wtitftein has matked by cyphers mann- 
frripts that in former editions had been denoted by their 
initial letters, he could hardly avoid fubflituiing, in 
fome cafes, one figure in (lead of another. The fifth 
clafs, which is by far the moQ valuable, confiflB of fuch 
as have been printed word for word, and therefore form 
an original edition of the Greek Teftamcnt. We can 
hoad but of a very few manuferipts of this kind, 
Hearne printed at Oxford, in 1715, the A6U of the 
ApolUes in Greek and I^atin from the Codex Laudia- 
nus 3. ; Knittoi has annexed tp his edition ofUlphilas 
p. ^3 — I i 8, a copy of two very ancient fragments pre- 
ferved in the library of Wolfcnbuttlt ; the one of the 
four Gofpeh in general, the other of St Luke and St 
John. Woidv printed in 1786 the Codex^ Alcxandri- 
II US, a manufeript of great antiquity, which ilrall af- 
terwards he more fully deferibed ; and the Uoiverfi- 
ty of Cambridge has refolveil to publiih, in a hmilar 
manner, the Cod. Cant. I. or, as it is fometinntea called, 
the Codex Bezz, the care of which is intnifled to Dr 
Kipling, a publication which will be thankfully received 
by every friend to facred crkicifm. It was the inteii* 
tion of the Abb6 Spoletti, a few years ago, to publifh 
the whole of the celebrated Codex Vaticanus 5 which 
would likewife have been a mofl valuable accelCon, 
fince a more important manufeript ia hardly to be found 
in all Europe. He delivered for this purpofe a memo- 
rial to the pope j but the defigii was not put into exe- 
cution, either becaufe the pope refufed his aifent, or 

Ahb6 abandoned it hioifelf. See the Oriental 
Bible. Vol. XXII. N® 333. and Vol. XXIII. N* 348. 

A very valuable library,” fays Mich ad is, “ might 
be cgmpofcd of the imprcffions of ancient manuferipts, 
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which, though too cxpcnfivcfor a piivatc perfoii, fliould Stripttn^. 
be admitted into every uiiiv(.riity culledlion, trpc,ciidly ' 

the Alexandrian and Canibri(!j;c nianufcripts, to 
I would -add, if it were uoa' polblle to procure * * 

Heanie's edition of tlie Ciidcx Laudldini'i 3. A plun^f t^kii an 
of this fort could be executed only in England, by aimj nflion 
piivate fiibfcription, where a zeal is frtqueiiLly difplay-tif ai;u\r.t 
cd in literary undertakinrrs that is unknown in other 
countries; and it were to be wiflicd that ihc j if 

w'crc b^un before length of timc'has rendered the ma-^^ j'^2, 
nuferiptB illegible, and the attempt therefore fraitlefr. 

Ten thoufand pounds would go a gnat way toward 
the fulfdling of this rtqueff, if the learned thcirifLlvrs 
did not augment the difTiculty of the Undei taking, by 
adding their own critical remarks, and crideavxin !ng 
thereby to recommend their piibricatioiKi, rather thnn by 
prel'enting to the public a faiiliful copy uf ilie origiiMl. 

Should poltcrily be put in poficlliun of faithful iuiprcf- 
fions of important inanufcripts, an acquifiiion which 
would render tlie higheil fcrvicc to facred criticifm, all 
ihcfe editions of the New Tcftament IhoiiM be rcgnlntcd 
on the fame plan as Hcanie's edition of the Adb of 
the ApolUe?.*' It mull be highly flattering lo the pa- 
triotic fpirit of an Englilhniun to htar the encomiiuns 
which learned foreigners have fo profufely b. flowed on 
our liberality in fiipporting works of gcni»’-i and learn- 
ing and public utility. The plan w'hich Miclnelia pro- 
pofci to 115 , in preference to all the other nations in 
Europe, is noble and rnagnificciu, and would certainly 
confer immortality on ihofc men who would give it ihcir 
patronage and anillanct. 

There aie many ancient manuferipts, cfpci ially in 
Italy, which have never been collated, but be flill un- 
explored. Here is a livid where much rcTnaiiis to be 
done. See Mai Ill's Notes to Michaclis, Vol. T I. p. 64^. 

Micbaclis has given a catalogue of ancient manu- 
feripts, amounting in number to 292, to which he Ins 
added a fliort account of each. In this place we (hall 
cutiliiie our obfervations to the moll cclcbnued, the A- 
lexaiidriaii and Vatican manuferipts, which \vc have 
chiefly ex trailed from Michaelis. 

The J^Uxnufinan Manufuipt connfls of four vo- Accounr 
lumes ; the three firll of which contain the Old Telia- rhe AWxdn 
ment, the fourth thr New Teflament, together 
the firll EpilUe of Clement to the Caiiulluans, and 
fragment of the fecond. In the NcwTcflamcnt, which 
Alone is the objctfl of our prefLMU inquiry, is wanting 
the beginning as far as Matlhcw' xxv. 6. 0 v-ju^.o; 
wh likewife from John vi. 50. to viii. 52. and from 
a Cor. iv. 13. to xii. 7. it mull likewife be obferved, 
that the Pfalms arc preceded by theepifllc of Athana- 
fius to Marcelliniis, tind followed by a catalogue, con- 
taining thofc which arc to be ul'cd in prayer for each 
hour, both of the day and of the night ; aUb by 14 
hymns, partly apocryphal, partly hihlied, the ixih of 
which is a hymn in praife of the Virgin Mary, entit- 
led I’wwjtv ; furl her, the IlypotJ^ffcs 

Eufim'i are annexed to tJie Pfalms, and his Canones to 
the Gofpels. It is -trtie, that this has no immediate 
reference to the New Tellamenr, but have influ- 
ence in determining the antiquity of the manufeript it- 
felf. 

It has neither accents nor marks of afpiration ; a is 
wriltcQ with capital, or, aa they are oaUedi uncial 

autL 
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scripture. j fia^ very fe w abbrcyifitiuns* , TJ4v.rc aPe ,no iijtfr- 
t the «'ord^ ji tm the febrile ,of a, pail’u|^v 
poiu^ and .fqmctiinva Uy. at 
fjpiiqeJ ^cre ai-ifeH a tufpicion that the cupyilt 
'dtd 'iiAt iiAderilatid Grrrlti becaul\? tlvcfe mni'|;3 arc 
rbrnietimes foiind tven in the inidclle of a word, for in* 
ftaftC? Levit.' v, 4. unfU^ m for aud Numb* 

xili. 29. ^ 

This ipanufoript was prefeiitccl to ^CHarks L in 
iGiy; by Cy rill us Lucaris pan larch of ConAautiuopk* 
Cy riling liimfclf haiL^iven the following account: •‘Wc 
kifowfo niiich of this manufeript of the holy wrieiogaof 
the Old and New Teflament, that Thech an £)gyptiaa 
lady t)l dillinflion (rio/jJiis fxmina JE^piia) v^roi^ it with 
her own hand 1 300 ycara ago ( a). She lived foou afti^r 
the council of Nicjsa, Her name was formerly at the end 
of the book ; but when Chrlftianity was fubverted in 
l^gypt'hy the errors of Miihomet, • the books of the 
ChriAiani fiiffered the fame fate, and the name of The* 
cb was expunged. But oral tradition of no very aii« 
cient date, [fnemoria rt irafiiiio rMns) has preferved the 
Tcmeinbraace of it.’’ 

But the reader will fee that this account is merely 
traditional. Dr Scmlcr very properly obferveSt that 
there is no more rcafon to rely on a tradition refpefiing 
the tranferiber of an ancient manufeript, that on a tra- 
dition which relates to an ancient relick. The arrii- 
' ments which have been urged by Wetftcinf Semkr, 
Oudin, and Woiile, to fix the date of this manuferiptf 
are fo many, that it would be tedious to repeat them. 
But, after ^ 11 , ilB antiquity cannot be determined with 
certainty, though it appears from the formation of the 
letters, which refemble thofe of the fourth and fifth 
centuries, and the want of accenia, that it was not writ- 
ten fo late as the tenth century. In this century it 
was placed by Oudin, while Grabe and Schulze have 
referred it to the fourth, which is the yety ulmoft pc* 
riod that can be allowed, becaufe it contains the epilllcs 
of Athanalius. Wctllcin, with more probability, has 
chdfcn a mean between thefe two extremes, and referred 
it to the fifth century : but wc arc not juAified in draw- 
ing this inference from the formation of the letters 
alone, for it is well known that the fame mode of form- 
ing the letters was retained longer in fome countries 
and in fome monafteries than in others. 

Wc arc now in pofleilion of a perfeft impreflion of 
this manufeript, which is accompanied with fo complete 
and fo critical a collection of various readings, as is 
hardly to be expefted from the edition of any other 
manufeript. Dr Woide publiflicd it in 1786, with 
types cad for that purpofe, line for line, without in- 
tervals between the words, as in the manufeript itfelf ; 
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the copy is fo ptrfeft m refemhlancc of. the original, Jcriptipa 
that it may fuppLy its place* Its title is Nsvum Tefta^ 
men turn i jlItiiundnMo gut iMdifii in 

Bibliothfcn Mu/ci af^Hiatur definfium. It is « 

very fplendid folio; and the preface of the learned edi- 
tor contains an accurate defeription of the manufeript, 
with an exafl lift of all its various readings, that takea 
up no Icfs than 89 pages ; and each reading is accom- 
panied with a remark^ in which is given an account of 
what his pr^tccflbrs Junius, Walton, Fell, Mill, 

Orabc, and Wctilcin, had performed or negle^ked. 1,^1 
The Vniican manu/cripi contained originally the Account 
whole Greek Bible,, including both the Old and New®/ 
Teftament ; nn<l in this lefpeS, as well as in regard 
its antiquity, it rcfctnbks nobe fo much as the Cttden * 
AUnmdrlnMf but no two manuferipts are more diffi- 
mdar in their reading, in the New Teftament as well 
as in the Old- After the Gofpels, which are placed in 
the ufual order, came the AAs of the Apeftles, which 
are immediately followed by thefeveii catholic epilllcs.^ 

This muft be particularly noted, becaufe fome have con- 
tended that the fecond Epiftk of St Peter, with the 
fccond and thirti of $t John, were wanting. ProfefTor 
Hwiid, in a letter dated Rome, April 11. 1781, aflu- 
fed Mk'tiaelis that he had feen them with his own eyes, 
that the fecond Epiftk of St Peter is placed folio 1434, 
the fecond of St John folio 1442, the third folio 1443 ; 
then follow the Epiftka of St Paul, but not in the 
ufual order ; for the Epiftk to the Hebrews is pla- 
ced immediately after thofe to the Theflalonians ; and 
it is not improbabki that in the more ancient manu- 
feript, from which the Cudtn Vatieama was copied, this 
Epiftk was even placed before that to the Ephefians, 
and immediately after the Epiftk co the Galatians (a) ; 
for the Epiftles of St Paul are divided into 93 fcc- 
tions by figures written in the margin with red ink ; 
but the Epiftk to the Galatians endawith 59, and that 
to the Ephefians begins with 70 ; the Epiftk to the 
Hebrews, on the contrary, begins to, and ends 
with 69* With the words Heb. ix. 14* 

the manufeript ccafos, the remaining leaves being loli. 

There is wanting, therefore, not only the latter part of 
this Epiftk, but the Epiftles to Timothy, Titus, and 
Philemon, with the Revelation of St John t but this 
laft book, as well as the latt^ part oi' the Epiftk to the 
Hebrews, has been fupplied by a modern hand in the 
15th century. In many places the faded ktters have 
been alfo retouched by a modern, but careful hand ; 
and when the peribn who made thefe amendments, who 
appears to have been a man of learning, found a read- 
ing in his own manufeript which difiertd from that of 
the Codex FaikanuSf he has noted it in the margin, 

and 


(a) Be wfotc this in the year 1628. According to this account, then, the manufeript muft have been writ* 
ten in a date tO' which fo many weighty objedions may be made, that its moft ftrenuous ad vacates Will hardly 
undertake tp defend, it. But chit error has fumiflied Oudin with an opportunity of producing many argumerrta 
agaiqll the antiquity, of the Codex JHexxnJrinutt which feem to imply, that Grabe and others, who have referred 
it to the fpiirtb century, fe^pofe it Co.tqirebee& written in the above-mentioned year. Now it U probable, that 
the InfercDcc which, h^ been. doduetd fnam the account of Cyrillus is more than he faimftif intetrded to expr|ftt 
as He reliitcs that Tiicoia lived after the councH of Niexa. 

*4 P^ubably becaufe the Epiftk to the Habrewt# as well as the Epiftk to the Galatians, relates to the aboii 
^^,of,t^'M(daiqkw, ^ ^ 
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Rad hasgeucrsdly left the text itfeiruntoacliedy though 
iu fume few examples he has ventured tocrafeit. 

It is certRiiii that this inanufcript is of very high an- 
tiquiiy, though it has been difputcd which of the Uvo 
ill this refpeA is entitled to the preference, the Vatican 
ttut or Alixandrinut. I'he editors of the Roman edi- 
tion of the iSepLuagint, in 1 587, referred the date of 
the Vaticnii inaniirLTipc to the fourth century, the pe- 
riod to which tlie advocates fur its great rival refer the 
CWrx AUxaudfinut. More moderate, andperhsps more 
accurate, are the fentimentR of that great judge of an- 
tiquity Montfaucun, who, in his liiblUthecn Biblhthe^ 
carum^ p, 3. refers it to the hftli or ftxth centuiy; and 
adds, that ilioiigh he had feen other manufenpts of 
equiil antiquity, be had found none at the fan^e time fo 
complete. 

The Codex P^aiicanui has a great rcCcmblaace to the 
nianitfcripts noted by Wetilein, C. D. 1. 13* 3,3* 
69. loz, and to the Latin, Coptic, and Ethiopic ver- 
honu ; hut it is pr;.ferable to molt of them, iu being al- 
moll entirely free from thofc undeniable interpolatiunt 
and arbitriii~y coircifticms which are very frequently 
found in the above-menliuned manuferipTB, cfpecially in 
D. 1. and 69. It may he applied, therefore, as a mean 
not only of confirming their genuine readings, but of 
detecting and correfling thofc that are fpurious. It is 
written with great accuracy, and is cvidenLly a faithful 
copy of the more ancient manurciipt from whidi it 
was iraiifcrihcd. Peculiar readings, or fuch as are 
found neither in other man ufcrlpts nor ancient verfiuns, 
ars feldoin difeovered iu the Codex Vatkanui ; and of 
Uie few which have been aduolly found, the grcatefl 
part are of little importanct. But in proportion as the 
number of fuch readings is fmall, the number of thofe 
is great ; in fupport of which few only, though ancient 
authorities^ have been hitherto produced. But this 
luanufcTipt baa not throughout the whole New' Te(la< 
incnt the fame uniform text. 

Ae we have now a beautiful printed edition of tlie 
Alexandrian manufeript by Dr Woide, it is much to 
be w'ilhcd that we had alfo an exadt impreffion of Uic 
Vatican maniifcript. Eroni the fuperftitious fears and 
intolerant fpiiit of the inquifitlon at Rome,, all mccefs 
to this manufcripi w^as refufed to the Abbe Spolciti, 
who prcfcntida memorial for that purpofe. -Uulefs the 
pope interpofehisautborityi we mnttihercforc defpair of 
having our wjfhes gratified rbut^from the liberality of 
fentiment which the prefent pontiff has fliown on feve-^ 
ral occafions, we hope that the period is not fur diftant 
when the Vatican library will be opened to ihir learned; 
and when the pope will think it his greatdl honour to 
encourage their tcfearclies. 

The moft valuable editions of the Greek New TcRa* 
ment are thofe of Mdl, Bt'ngi:!, and Wetllein, 

The edittoii of Mill, which was only finifiicd 14 
- days before his death, occupied the attention of the 
author for 30 years, 

The colic Qions of various readings which had been 
made before the time of Mill, the Vclefianr't^hc Barbc- 
rini, thofe^gC Stephens, the London Polyglol,a^ Fell's 
editjbn, thofc y^hkh the Bifliop had left in maou- 
feript, and whatever he was ablof to procure tlfewlicre, 
he brought togethtT intpione large. coUeflion. .He 
Bwde iifcewifc very confiderablc additions to it. He 
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collated federal original editions more accurate^ than s*!ript«fe. 
had been done before : he procured ex trails from "v"* 

maiiufcripts, which had utver been collated ani} pf 
fuch as had been hiTore collated, but not with fufficieut. 
attention, he obtained more complete cxtraAs. ]t is 
faid that he has collefled from manuferipts, fathers, and- 
verfions, not lefs than 30,000 various readings. This' 
collcftion, notwithdaiiding its many imperfections, and 
thefuperiority of that of Wctftcin, is ftill ttbfolutcly ne« 
ceffary to every critic : for Wetfiein has omitted a great 
number of readings which arc to be found in Mill, e- 
fpecially thofc which arc either taken from llic Vulgate, 
or confirm its readings. Mill was indeed too much at- 
tached to this vcrfion ; yet he cannot be accufccl of par- 
tiality in producing its evidence, becaufe it is the duly 
of a critic to examine the witneffes on both Tides of- 
the quefiion : and Wetftein, by too frequently negkdl.- 
ing the evidence in favour of the Vulgate, has rendered 
his colleflion Icfs perfe^ than it would otherwife have 
liccn. He likewife added, as far aa he was able, read-- 
ings from the ancient verfions ; and is much to be com- 
mended for the great attention which he paid to th^. 
quotations of the fathers ; the importance of which he 
had fagacity enough to difccjm. 

It cannot, however, be denied, that Mill's Greek Te- 
fiament has many imperfe^ions, and fome of real im- 
portance. His extracts from manuferipts often arc not* 
only incomplete, but erroneous; and it is frequently nc- 
ceflary to corredl his miftakes from the edition of VVet- 
ftcin. His ext rafts from the oriental verfioiiB arc alCo 
imperfeft, becaufe he was unacquainted with tlicfc Ian-' 
guages ; and in felcfting readings from the Syriac, the 
Arabic, and Ethiopic, he was obliged to have recourfe 
to the Latin tranflations which are annexed to tliofe 
verfions in the London Polygkit. 

The great diligence which Mill had Hiown in rollcft- 
ing fo many various readings, alarmed the clergy as if 
the Chrillian religion had been- in danger of fnbverlion. 

It gavcoccafion for a time to the triumphs of the drift, 
and expofed the author to many attacks. But it is 
now noiverfalty known, that not a Tingle article of the 
Chrillian religion would be altered 'though adeifiuerc 
allowtcl to fclcft nut of Mill's 30,000 readings what- 
ever he fliould thiok mo A inimical to the ChriAian 
canfe. - 

In 1 734, Bcngel abbot of Alpirfpach, in the <^u<^hy 
of Wurtcmbuie, publiAicd a new edition of the Greek ^ 

TeAameol. The fears which Mill had excited began 
to fublidc upon this new publication; for Brngel was 
univerfally cftccmcd a man of piety. Bengel vt'as not 
only diligent in the examination of various readingsy 
but in the ArifteA fenfe of the word confeientious ; for 
he confidered it as an offence ngaiiiA the Deity, ify 
through his own f^ult, that js, tluough levity orcere- 
leAnels, he introduced a falfe reading into the facred' 
text. ]tlis objeft was not merely to make a culleftion 
of readmgs, and^ve ihre choice of them to thejudgci- 
mentof the reader,biit to examine the evidence on both' * 
fides, and draw* the mfcrekce : yet he biiB not given liis 
own opinion fo frequently as Mill, whom he Vefemb|[eU j 
in his reverence for the Latin vcrfion, and in the 
ference which he gave to harlh and . 

before thdfi^ whkrlv were ftniootlv an<^ . 

be obferved in general, that he 

kamiBgjL.'; 
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learning, and had^ a Copl and found judgment, by any who are acquainted bis inftory. ]^e tra- Scrtptii^ 

veiled into different cduatrles^^itd examint^ Vitli ’bia ^ 
liAtTfi tet(ding8,^afid'Vif : tlite*^C'M« Own a mueh^graateV nnm^ of Tnantrferipra than 

otiaerXetinirinig inanuf^^ ■ ‘ '* any nl' his predeceflors/ l^seolMlion of ratibUB read- 

The imperfraioha of Bengrt’s edition arife chleffy ings atnonnt to ) and be ha a not only 

Htfdhi hifl diffidence and ctrution. He did not* venture produced a much greater quantity of matter than his 
to infert into the text any reading which had hot al- predccefTora, but ban like wife cotre&ed their tniflakeai 
ready '*app^red in fbme printed edition, even though The cxtraAa from manuferipts, Ver(ioii«, luid printed 
he belkvbd it eb be the genuine readiiig. infthe botik editions of rile CJfeck Teftamcnt, which had been 

ftf'^Re^latimi indeed he took the liberty to ihfert read- quoted 'by Mil!,' arb generally quoted by Wctftcini 

iiigs which had never been printed ; becaufe few manu- Whenever Wctftcin had no new cxtrnfls from the ma- 
feripta had bcen ufed in the prifiting of that book. nuferipts quoted by Mill, or bad no opportunity of ex« 

> The^ celebrated edkioii of John James Wetftein, aminitig them hind'eir, die copied literally from Mill ; 
which is the mod important of all, and the mod necef- but wherever Mill hrs quoted from printed editions, 
facy to thofe engaged in facred criticirm, wa^publifhed at from the maigih of Robert Stephenu's for inilnncc, 

' nrt^AmUerdam in lyjt and 1752, in two volumes folio, or from the London Polyglot, Wetileiu did not copy 

No man will deny’ that Wctilein's^reAyomenn difeover from Mill, bat wcht to the original fourcc, as appears 
ftrofauudernditfon, critical penetration, and an intimate from his having correSetd many mifUkes in Mill’s quo- 
itcqviaidtance with the Greek mannfcripts. Tt is a work tations. 

wlvich hi inany refpcifts has given a new turn to facred la the opinion of Michaelis, there arc many dcfc^^s 
intticifm, and 110 man engaged in that lludy can dif- in the edttioit of Wctltcin, which require to be fup- 
pdnfe with it. Wherever Wetftein has delivered his pUed, and many errors to be correflccl. Yet ftill it 
ihfitifncnta refpe^Viug u Greek manufeript, which he muft he allowed to be a work of immeofe labour, and 
has done kfs frequently than Mill, and indeed lefs moft valuable to thofe engaged in facred criticifni ; «ind 
(Ircqu cully than wcconld have wifhed, he ftiuws himfelf it is fiirprifing, when we conlider the difficulties and la- 
experienced and' fagneious critic. He is likewife hour which Wetftein had to encounter, that his errors 
mare cuncife than Mill in delivering his opiition, and and impcrfedlions arc fo few. 

does not fupi>o!t it by producing fo great a number The propofal of Michatlis, however, of a new col- 
tif readings from the rnanufeript in queftion. This lation of nianufcripts, in order to form a complete col- 
conoiCcnefs is the confequence of that warmth and haftc Icdion of Various readings, is worthy the attention of 
which'Were peculiar to Wetllcin*! charadcr, and which the learned. In mentioning this propofal, Michaelis 
*liave Jbmeticnea given birth to miftakes. The fire of turns a wilhful eye towards Britain, the only country, 
lui difporiuon likewife the caufi: of his advancing he fays, wliich polTefTes the will and the means to cxe- 
cmijl^area, in regard to the hiftory of his manuferipts, ciite the talk. Should a refolution, he adds, be foriiN 
which exceed the bounds of probability. But the cii- cd in this ifland, fo happily iituated for promoting the 
tical, rules which liehv»s delivered are perfectly juft ; and purpofes of general knowledge, to make the iindertak- 
ia this rtfpttdl there k a remarkable agrerment between ing a public concern, to enter into a fubferiptiun, and 
hina and.llis eminent predeceilbrs Mill and Bcngcl, to employ men of abilities in collating manuferipts both 
ia. regard So the Latin verfion alone they appear to at home and abroad, they would be able to do more in 
I'diffeir-: in Mill and Bengel it has powerful, and per- ten years than could atherwife be done in a century, 
baps partial,r advocates ; but in Wetftein a fevere and fa- And could this natiem direct its attention to any object 
gaciaus judge, who iametimes condemns it without a more glorious or more lifeful than in afeertainiug the 
caufe. The Greek manuferiptB wliich confirm the read- text of the facred Scriptures, and giving to pofterity ao 
ingffof the Vulgate, and which he fnppofed had been accurate edition ? 

coiTupud from it, he of courfe condemned with equal As the fenfeof Scripture, as well as all other Ixioks, 
feverily; and fbme callcAhms of various readings which is affcAcd by thi ptmfiuation, it is of importance lotion nitli** 

Jiud beta made by Catholics, he made no fcrnple to delcrmine whether the ftupa or points which we lind Nov 'l if- 
jirODPQDcc a forgery, fcykig, Timro Danaa, ft dona in the facred books were ufed by the facred writers, 
J&ren/sa.’V Butia conieqifence of hrs antipathy to the or have been inferted by modern tranfcTihcrs. 

Vulgate, his collcdbon of various readings is Icfs per- We are told by MontFaucon, in his Pahf>gr^phia 
fca fthaa it might have been, Gracoi p. 31. that the perfon who firft diftinguifhed 

i. It has 'been aiked, 1. Whether lie has quoted his the fevcral parts of a period in Greek writing, by the 
manuferifas either fstlfvly or iinperfeijly, in order to introdtifiion of a point, was Ariftophanes or Byaan* 
rftabhfli'hii; own vcligious opinions ^ or, i. Wheriicr his tium, who lived under Ftolemosuia Epipbaries, in this 
dik^cniijr^and accuracy haa hven fneh that we may at 145th , Olympiad. But though points were not ofed 
all times iiependttiNtp them ? To tfie fiift tif thefc que- in books before this period^ they' were diiiployed ln hi* 

ftiimstbei%;(3an b^mac^bei'anfwcr, thahthsit Wc^ft feriptions above 400 years before birnt of Ctiirift* 

in his ctara^r of a cynic, k perfcfny honeft.* ‘With See Mont. Pal. Crsft. p. 

rtfpe-a to the fci|orfd* ;his dilig^^ accuracy, Mi- Under the attick FiirwctiJitlbei Vd inefttkl^ 

. chflehs thlnka there tsi Icfs rcafon to pronounce him authority which w*e reckoued^^dnquelUbhd^^ ‘ tlhitihll 

faultlefa. But Mr MaHh has ex a inihed the examples ancient manufcripts were written 
100 MkBwlis lfeiih«h his efPertion, dhd declares We have noW, however, difeoVered, from 

<2>f Wdfleiii jean fc 

,1 . / 


one !' . 
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ileriptitre. MuatiaacoD. TKat tlkpjr are found tod in tLe Ce- 
^tx F'atkimtiSf though not fjrcqucailyi h related by 
ISiroli in bis Prok^onunat p* 14* 

Ai the hSt has not been eenerally ktioa'n» that the 
■ncieutA pointed their ii»ina?crtpt»v and as it is an itn- 
poitant and interefting fa6t| we fltail prcfcat our read- 
ers with the fit il fix lines of St John’s Gorpelp as they 
arc pointed in the Alexandrian jnnnufcript : 

£NArXHHNOAOrOZKAlOAOrO£MN 

nPOSTONeFN-KAlW^CHNOAOrOT' 

OTTOXHKENArXHnrCZTONC^M 

nANrAAIATTOTErf-NETO-KAlXn 

PKlSATTOTErENETOOYAEEN* 

OrEFONENENATTUZOHHN* 

Whether any points for marking the tenfe were ufed 
by the apoftlesa cannot be determined | but the points 
now in ufe have been invented fince. 

In the fourth century^ Jerome began to add the com- 
ma and colon to the Latin verfion : and they were thea 
inferted in many n*ore ancient manuferipta. In the 
fifth century, Euthalius a deacon of Alexandria divided 
the New Teftamcnt into lines. This dirifion was re- 
gulated by the fenfe, fo that each line ended where forae 
paufe was to he made in fpeaking. And when a co- 
py ill was difpofed to contrad his fpace, and therefore 
crowded the lines into each other, he then placed a 
point where Euthalius had terminated the line. In 
the eighth erntyry, the ftroke was invented which wc 
call a comma. In the Latin manuferipts, Jerome’s 
poinia were introduced by Paul Warnfried and Alcuin 
at the command of ’Charlemagne, In the ninth cen- 
tury, the Greek note of, interrogation {;) was firfi ufed. 
At the inventioa of printing the editors placed the 
points arbitrarily, pro^bly without bellowing the ne- 
ceflary attention ; and Stepbens, in particuhr, varied 
his points in every edition 

The meaning itf many paUages in tbe Scripture has 
been altered by falfe pomting. We fliall produce one 
in fiance of this : Mat. v. 34. is commonly pointed in 
this manner, tyx Ii xtyx wfUff ^ SMsmi sAne' ^turri 1* rp 
end confequently traitfiated, ** But I fay Unto 
you, fwcar not at alL.'^ But if, infiead of the colon pla- 
ced after sXmc, we fiibftitutc t comma, the tnufiatidii will 
be, ** But I 'foyto you that you ousht bw bo means to 
fwear, either by heaven, for it is his tfareme, dr by 
cart h, for it is his footftooL” The command ^ Cbritt 
therefore applies particularly to the abufie of qallis a- 
mong the rharilecs, who on every trivial 
fwore by the heaven, the earth, the temple^ the head, 
&c. bat it implies no prohibition to take an iomh in 
tbe name of the Deity on folemn and important deca« 
1*7 fiona, 

Blvifioii The aneieiite divided the New Tefiamcnt ^0 two 
inco chap- hindi of chaplcttf fome longer and forae fiioiter. This 
mri^md iq^pearsto be more ancient than .St Jerome, for 
a paflage from the New Tcftauiew; which 
Uldfiai aa entire chapter. The longer kind of chap- 
the Ihorter capUula^ St Mat- 

‘X jr’OLi limit i* 


thew contained, according to Terome, 68hefvci| Mark Ecrlpfurf. 
cootained 48 ; Luke 83 ; awl John 1 8. AB the ,e»an- v— 
geHfis togeiher confified of 217 breves and 1126 capi- 
tula. The inventor of our modern divjfion tntp chap- 
ters was Hugo de S. Caro, a French Doiolutean friar 
who lived in the 1 3tb century. 

The ancients luid two kinds of verfes, one of which 
they called vijts,, and the othen The remaia 

were lines which contained a certain number of letters, 
bkc our printed hooks, and therefore often broke uiF in 
the middle of a word. Jufephus’s 20 books of Anti- 
quities contained 60,000 of them, though in Ittiquis’s 
edition there arc only 40,000 broken lints. 

Siichi were lines meafured by the fenfe: according to 
an ancient written lifi mentioned by Father Simio, there 
were in the New Tefiamcnt 16,612 of thcfc. 138 

The verfes into which the New Tefiamcnt is now Dhilon 
divided arc more modern, and an imitation of the di-|”^^ 
vifion of the Old Tcft ament. Robert Stephens, tlic*^** 
firft inventor, introduced them in his edition in the year 
1531. He made this divifion on a journey from Ly- 
ons to Paris; and, as his fon Henry tells iiv in tbe pre- 
face to the Concordance of the New Tefiutnent, he 
made it inter equitandum. This phrafe probably means 
that when he was w^cary of riding, he aroufed himfdf 
with this work at his inn. 

This invention of the learned printer was foon iiitro-|^ fhr»d* 
duced into oil the editions of the New Tefiamcnt ; and vantagea. 
it mufi beconfefled, that in con fulling and quoting the 
Scriptures, and in framing concordances for them, a fuh- 
divifion into minute parts is of the greateft utility. But 
all the nurpofes of utility could furely have been gain- 
ed, without adopting the haily and indigefted divifion 
of Stephens, which often breaks the fenfe in pieces, 
renders plain paflages obfeure, and difficult paflages un- 
intelligible. To the injudicious divifion of Stephena 
we may aferibe a great part of the difficulties which at- 
tend the interpretation of the Ntw Tcfiameat, and a 
great many of thofe abfurd opinions which have dil- 
graced the ages of the Reformation. For as feparate 
verfes appear to the eyes of the learned, and to the 
minds of the unlearned, as fo many detached fcntences, 
they have been fuppofed to contain complete fenfe, and 
they have accordingly been explained without any re- 
gard to the context, and often in direfl oppofition to 
it. Were any modm hiftoiy or continued difeourfe, 
divided into fragments with as little regard to the fenfe, 
wc Aiould foon find, that as many oppofite meanings 
could be forced upon them as liavc been forced upon 
tbe books of tbe New Teftament. The divifion into 
verfes haslicefi ftill more injurious to the Epifilei than 
to the CoTpeb, for there is a clufe connexion between 
the parts of the Epiftles, which the verfes en- 

tiri^ diffidve. It is thcri^ore to be wi filed that this 
diyifioo teifes wm laid afide. The Scriptures 
ought to W dirimd into’^paragraphs, according to the 
fenfei and the figures ought to be thrown into die mar« 
gin. 2o this way, the figures will retahi tbeir utUiiy 




ivc that the account of the origm PoipU hr^vSerent frooi 
differ upon this ■ We hall itec^i^e t 

i at the time here .hut wm mk geaeml w ^ 


We -ftall |«ii^'itec9i^e' by iuimw- 

but ww fipig rnen^Qp 
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Saijjiurc. without their JiruJvanUges* Dr C^tppbcih iu his 
beautiful tranilatiuii of tlie GofpeJs, Jias adopted this 
method with gTcat judgment and fiicceld ; aud he who 
will read that tranflation, will perceive that this Tingle 
alteration renders the Gofpels much more intelligible, 
1^0 enteitaining (t). 

Meaiiing The w’onl ETATrEAlON iignifies auy joyful tidings, 
of ch(' wofdand cx^ftly correfpouds'to our Knglilh word Gospel. 

la the New Tcftaiiicnt this term is conTnud to “ The 
glad tidings of the coming of the Mcilirdi.” Thiif, in 
Mat. X!. 5. our Lord fays, “ Tiic piwr have the Gkj- 
Tpcl jireached that is, The coming of the Mefliah is 
preached to the poor, lienee the namt of Gojpfl was 
given to the hllloi ies of L’hrill, in vvhicli the good news 




cJk”.> . 


g 

of the comhig (.f ihu Mclliali, with all its joyful circum- 
llance., are icconkd, 

r . r. 1 1 ,«C' Tliat tile G-ifpel according to Matthew was compof- 
cd, hiv, ’ '1 C.i nbcll, hy one bom a Jew, familiarly 
......jUd uilii the ('piiiioju., ceremonies, and culloms 

»./ iiis c^Minnymcii ; ihiiL it was compofed by one con- 
virfiiiit Hi the faered wniiiigF, and habituated to their 
iuioin ‘f a man of plain i'cr.fc, but of little or no learn- 
ing, except wdiat he deilvcd from the Scriptures of 
the Old Tcllarncht ; and finally, that it was the pro- 
duClioii of a man who wmte from con vision, and had 
attended clofely to the facls and fpecches which he re- 
lated, but who in wilting entertained not the mod di* 
ftant view of fettiiig ofl’ himftlf — we have as flroiig in- 
ternal evidence as the nature of the thing will admit, 
and mucli liiongcr than that wherein the mind ninety- 
nine cafes out of a hundred ucquiefees. 
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That the nalhor of thia liiilory of.oiii\blcned Ravi*^ Seriptuft. 

our w'as Miilthew, appeals from the tcllimouy of the 

early Chvillians. It is aitcftcd by Jeroiwc, Augiiilin, ' y* 
Epiphanius, and ChryfoJlorn, and iu fucli a manner a4 
Ihoivs that they knew the fatl to be uucontroverted, 
and judged it to incoutiovcrtible. Origen, who 
flouriihcd in the former part of th*:: 3d century, is alfo 
refpediable authority. He is quoted hy Eufebius in a 
chapter* wherein he fpccully treats of Origcn\s account • 
of the facred canon. “ As I have learned (l >ys On- Lib.'vr. 
gen) /jy tra^Iiiio/i coiiLcming the four gol'pcli*, u hich ^5- 
alunc arc received without difpute by the whole duircli 
of God under heaven ; the lirii was written by Mat- 
‘ thews once a publican, afterwards an apollle of Jv.fu9 
Chrift, t.u/:o cUll:u’r<'d h to lb: Jenvljh hdtcvtrs^ lompf/cd 
in tbs IMnw ianj^'ua^eJ* In anoiher place be fays, 

“ Matthew writing for the Hebrewa who expected hi:n 
who was to defeend from Abraham and favrf, 

the lineage of Jefus Chrill, (on of David, hm of Abia- 
ham.*' It mud be obferved, that the Greek wand 
does not exa^lly correfpond to the Englifh 
word /rri/y/Wo//, which figmtics any thing delivered ornlly 
from age to age. llx^stlo^n; ])roperly Jinplics any thing 
tianfmitted fiom former ages, whether by oral ortvrit- 
teii telliinony. In this acceptation we find it ufed in 
feripturef ; Hold the traditions (T*^ w hich 4 , ;; 

ye have been taught, •wbeihev hy word or out ipyilc.'* ij. 

The next authority to which wt (hall have rccourle 
is that of Irciixus bifhop of Lyons, who had been a 
difciple of Polycarp. He (ays in the only book of his 
extant, that Matthew, among the Hebrews, w rote a 

ftofpel n.J l.il> V. 

cjp. 8. 


(e) We duill here fubjoin, as a curiofity, what the anonymous author terms the Old and New Tejament d'tf» 
ficlcdn It contains an cniirr^eration of all the books, chapters, verfes, wards, and letters, which occur in the 
EngIKh Bible and Apociypha. It is faid to have occupied three years of the author^s life, and is a iingularin- 
dance of the trifling employments to which fuperditioii has led mankind. 

The Old and Nkw Testamekt di(re£led. 


Books in the Old 

Chapters 

Veifes 

Words 

Letters 


- go in the New 
929 - 

23,214 - 

592,439 . 

2,728,100 - 


27 Total - 66 


260 

7959 * 
181,253 
838,380 


1189 

3^*73 

773,692 

3,566,480 


The middle Chapter and the leaft in the Bible is Pfalm it 7. 
The middle Verfe is the 8th of the i i8th Pfalm. 

The middle time is the 2d of Chronicles, 4th Chap. i6th Verfe. 
The word And occurs in the Old Teftament 35,543 times. 

The fame in the New Teftament occurs 10,684 tiroes, i? 

The word Jehovah occurs 6855 times. 

The leaft verfe is 1 Cliron. ift Chap, and ift Verfe. 


Apocrypha. 
Chapters 185 
Verfes - 608 1 

Words 152,185 


Old Testament. 

The middle Book is Proverbs. 

Tht middle Chapter is Job 29th. 

I'he middle Verfe is 2d Chron. 20th Chap, between 17th and i8th Verfes. 

New Testament. 


The middle Book is 2d ThefTalonians. 

The middle Chapter is between the 13th and 14th Romans. 

The middle Verfe is 17th Chap. A£ls, I7ih VerL-. 

The leaft Verfe is ilth Chap. John, Verfe 35. 

The 2 ift Verfe of the 7th Chapter of Ezra has nil the letters of the alphabet. 
The 19th Chapter of ad Kings and 37th of Ifalah are alike. 
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gofpcl in tliniir own language, whiltl Pttcr aiul Paul 
were preacliiug tht* gofpd at Rome and founding ihc 
church there. 

To the tertiinony of thefe writers it maybe objcdled, 
that cxerpt IrenLfiis, they all lived in the third and 
fourth centuries, and cnnfctjuciitly their evidence is of 
little impoitance. Ihil there is furli inianinihy in the 
IclUiUony, that it rnnR have been derived fiom fome 
antluniic fonrec. And ir. it fair to queftinn tlie veraci- 
ty of refpeciable men merely beCaufe wc knew not 
from what writings they received their information ? 
Many books vvhith were iIrii extant arc now lull ; and 
how do wc know but theft* might have contained fiif- 
tlcicnt evidence ? Irenrrus at Icafl had the heft opportu- 
nitu'ft tif information, having been w^ell su’quainted in hia 
youili with Polycary, the dilcTplf of Jtdin ; no objec- 
liuii can therefore be made to liis evidence. But we 
can quote un aut!K)iily Rill nearer to the times of the 
npofllis. Pjjjias hill.op of Idierajiolis in Ciefarea, who 
iljuiihR-d about A. I). 1 16, affirms tliatMatthew' wrote 
his gtirjicl in the Hebrew tongue, which every one in- 
tnprett d as lie w'as able Papias was the companion 
^ of Polycai p, aud bcfidcs mull have bcert acquainted with 
j 'jjj* ■ pcrlD!.s who lived in the time of the apolUcs. 

, vj, therefore is fully cOablifticd, that Mattlicw, 

the apoflle of otir Saviour, was the author of that gof- 
^ pci which is placed firll in our editions of the New Tcl- 
Uinent, 

L jiij f next fubjeft of inquiry refpeftf. the language in 

i' wiiiJi which is was written. This wt; arc afl’urcd by Papias, 
T ' by Ircnwus, and Origen, was the Hebrew ; but the 
■A' uti.i, has been difputed by Rrafmiis, Wliil- 

by, and others. Whitby urges the improbability that 
Providence would have fullered the original of this 
gofpcl ti> be lod, and nothing to remain but a tranfla- 
tion. I'hls is an argument of no farce againll WTitten 
teftimony ; indeed w'C arc always in danger of drawing 
falfe conclufiona w'ben we argue from our own opinions 
of the conduct of Providence, /'or his ^ays hre not 
as our tvayjj nor his thoughts as our thoughts* But 
though wc arc forced to acknowledge that the gofpcl 
according to Matthew which we puflefa is a tranlhtion, 
it is evidently a clofe one ; and the very circumllance 
that it has fuperfeded the original, is a clear proof that 
it was thought equally valuable by the ancient Chrifti- 
ans. I* k neceffary to rniiark, that the language in 
which the gofpcl according to Matthew was original- 
ly compofed, and which is called Hebrew by Papias, 
Jreri^eus, and Origen, is not the fame with the Hebrew' 
of the Old Tcllamcnt ; it w-as what Jerome very pro- 
porly terms Syro-Chaldaic, liaving an affinity to both 
languages, but niucb more to the Chakleaii than to the 

was compofed has not 
c learned. IrcutEUs fays 
that Mattiiew publilhcd his gofpel wlien Peter and 
Paul were preaching at Rome.” Now Paul arrived at 
. Rome A D, 60 or 61, and it is very probable fuffered 
martyrdom in A. D. 65. This may be julily* concliuleil 
*7r7#,,-,b from comparing the rcbtlon of Tacitus with that of O- 
hp. rofjis, a writer of the fifth century, Orolms having 
fly:, given an account of Nero’s perfecution of the Chriflians, 
and of the death of the two apoRles in it, adds, that, it 
was followed by a peflileuce in the city, and .other dif- 
allcrs. And Tacitus relates that a pcllilen^c prcv^iil^d 


T44 

D.tc 


Syrian. 

The time when this gofpcl 
been orccifelv afcciLained bv ll 


C R 

in the city, and violent Uorms took place in Italy, in the ^Scriptu: * 
ycarW Chritl 65. Matilicw’s gofpcl wai therefore writ- ' 
ten between the year 60 and 65, ^ u 

That this hiilory w'aa primarily intended for the ufeand 
of the we have, befides hilloricri! evidence, 

Itrong prcTiimptions from the book iifelf. Every c\x-DrCuri - 
cumfiance is caicfully pointed out which might conci-^^' ' ' 

Hate ihc faith of that naiio-\; cv'cry unnectffary 
fion 13 avoided, which miglit in anyway ferve u» oldlrucl ^ 
it. To come to particulars, there wa^ ruj fei’timeiu re- 
Intiug to the Meflz ih with which the Jews weic more 
llroiigly pofieffed, ifian iIkiI he miiR be of the rate of 
Abraham, and of the fannh orDarhl. Mjttlie\v, ilic?e- 
fore, with grtat propriety, begin.! his n.-inative with the 
genealogy of Jefut^, 'rhnt he jljould be born at Ib.tlilc- 
licm in Judea, is aurjlhcr circmnilanee in which tli(* 
liarncd among the Jews were univcrfally agreed. TI’ 1 
hirili in iliat city, with tome very Tr.emoi jble circum- 
ibiu'cs that attended it, this liillorian has alfo taken the 
lirll opportunity to meiUiuii. x liofe paRiigcs in tin- 
prophets, or other faertd hooks, which either foret< I 
any thing that fhould happen to liim, or admit an allu- 
five appLllatiun, or were in that age gLiicivdly undcr- 
llood to be applicable to events wliich refpecl thcMef- 
fiah, are never paffed over in filcnce by this EvangelilL 
The fulfilment of prophecy was always to the Jews, 
who were convinced of the irifpiiation of their facred 
w'ritings, ftrong evidence. Accordingly i.onc of the 
Evangehfts has been more careful than Matthew, that 
nothing of lliis kind Ihould be overlooked. ^^,3 

That wliirli chiefly diRinguimes Matthew’s wiitingspiOii.. 
from thofc of the »)lher Evangelills, is the minute andguifhir^ 
dillincf manner in which he has related many of our'^haradier. 
I-ord’ji difeourfes aud moral indiuAions, Uf thole bis 
fermon on the mount, his charge to the apoliles, his 
illufl rat ions of the nature of liis kingdom, and his pi\‘- 
phrey on Mount Olivet, are examples. Eie has al fo 
wonderfully united iimjdicity and energy in relating the 
replies of his mailer to the cavils of his adveifaries. 

Being early called to the apoltlelhip, lie was an eye 
and car wirncfs of mnfl^if the things which he rtlatcs. 

And there are circiimilaiucs vAhich incline Dr Campbell 
to think liiHt Malthevv hais approached as near the pre- 
eife order of time in whicli the events hajipcned as ai y 
of the Evaiigcliila. 

Concerning the life of the apollle Maitliew ive have 
nothing to add, a-s the principal circuniniinccs in li.s 
life have already been mentioned. Sw'e M.\ti hiw. 

The Gofpcl accoid'.ng to M.ulIil’w is cited feicn 
times in the epifile of llatnabas, twice in tiie fn tl tpiith 
of Clemens Uomanu.^ to the Corinthians, eight t’mc.s in 
the Shepherd of Hcimat, iix tiints in rolycarp’s fnuiil 
cpiftlc to the riiilippians, and Even times in the finalliT 
cpiflles of Ignatius. Tliei’e citations may be Ecu at 
full length ill Bonos' s Nenv anti Full of Jl tiling 

the with the parallel paffages in the gofpcl ac- 

coidiiig t«> Maltliew. 

That Mark was the autlmr of the gofpcl u hich bears Ooipci 
his name, and that it was the lecond in the order of rLi-din^, lo 
time, i.s proved by the unanimous teftimony of the an- St ^ 3 arl;, 
cient Chriftians. Many authorities are therefore un-. 
ncccfiury : wc (hall only mention thofe of Papias and 
Irenauis. Eufobiuii has pitfci vud thr following pafl^ge 
of Papias: “ This i^ what was ielat£dby tfct elder (thiit 
!§,. johu, tiol itcapottlc, jefns) i Mark/'^'^^ 

U 2 beinfi ** 
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ifit.crp.rcter ..wrote exa^Iy wliatevcr Jie 
TQtnqrnberedt tM»t indeed in ibe order wherein thittga 
wpre^. ipokcii «iid done by the Lord ; for be was not 
hivnfelf a hraret or follower of our Lord ; but he after- 
warder a& f bid, followed Pccerr who gave inflrudlions 
as-faitedftbe occaGonSy but not as a regular hiftory of 
our ' Lord> tea»:bing. . Mark* however, committed no 
miftako in WiHmg'rucb things as occurred in liis me- 
mory } fur.of this one thing he was careful, to omit 
nuthlHg which lie bad heard, and to iurtii. nofaUebood 
into his narrative.” Such is the teftimony of Paptas, 
which is the more to be regarded as lie aftigns his au- 
thority. He fpnke not from hcarby, but from the in* 
formation which he had received from a mod credible 
wiinefoy Jolin the cider, or prefbyter, a difciple of Jcfu8» 
and a companion of the apoflles. 

Ireua&us, after telling us that Matthew publifhed his 
gofpel whild Peter and Paul were preaching at Romr« 
adds : ” After their d^arturc Mark alfo, the 

difciple and interpreter of Peter, delivered to us in 
writing the things which had been preached by Peter.” 
'j’iie Greek like the Englifii word dt/UMrUtre, 

ir>^ either denote dcatli, which is a departure out of 
the world, or mean a departure out of tlie city. It is 
prohiibly in the former of ihefe fenfes it is here iifed. 
Y-ct by the accounts given by fome others, Mark’s 
gofpcl was publinied in Peter’s lifetime, and had his 
upprobaiion. The gol'pel of Mark is fiippofed to be 
but two yeaiB poden'or in date to that of Mjtthcw. 
'J'he pvccifc ytar, however, cannot be determined with 
certainty ; and it is a matter of no importance, fiuce we 
have afeertained the author, and the time in which he 
lived. 

Mark has generally been fuppufed to be the fame 
perfoii who is mentioned in the Adis and fomc of Paul’s 
cpiftlcs, who is called John, and was the nephew of Bar- 
nabas. But as tills peiTon was the attendant of Paul 
and Barnabas, and is nowhere in feripture faid to have 
accompanied Peter in his apollolical mifTion, wdiich 
ancient writers inform us the author of the gofpel did, 
Dr Campbell has juftly concluded that ihtfe were dif- 
ferent perfons. The author of the gofpel is certainly 
meant by Peter wlrcn he fays Marcus %ny fon faluteib 
you f. 

That Mark wrote his gofpel in Greek, is a^ evident- 
ly conformable to the tedimony of antiquity, as that 
Matthrew wrote his in Hebrew or Syro-Chaldiac. The 
cardinals Barotiius and Bellarmine, anxious to exalt the 
language iu which the Vulgate was writien, have main- 
tained that this Lvar, gelid publifhed his work in Latin. 
The only appearance of tellimoiiy which has been pro- 
duced in fupport of this opinion is the infeription fub- 
joined to this gofpel in Syriac, and in fomc other ori- 
ental vcrfions. But thefe podferipts arc not the tefti- 
mfinicfi of the ivcnflators ; they proceed from the con- 
jecture of fome trapferiber ; but when written, or by 
whom, i:; equally unknown. Againll pofitive tedimony 
therefore they arc entitled to ho credit, 

From the Hebratfms in the dyle, we (hould readily 
coacludc that the author was by birth and edncalioo a 
Jew. There are alfo expreflioni which Oiow that he 
})ad-livcd for fomc .ype among the Latins, as 

centurion,” ani fentinrJ;” wcNrds which 

dp not occur in the other gofpek. There are other 
iiternal evidences that ilus gpfpcl was writlcjn bc- 


yofid the. confines of Judui. Tltc firft time- the for* Beriptwe/ 
dan is meaUbned^ “ a river,” is added to the '*'*^^ 

name for explanalion ; for tluHigh no perfbn in Judrn^’*^^' 
needed to be informed that Jordan was a river, the 
was dllFercut in didsnt countries. The word Gt'h£nn%f 
which is tranflated Hell in the New Tcdamcnt, origi- 
natty (ignified the Falley of Hinrcm, where infants had 
been facrfficcd by fire to Moloch, and wheie a conti- 
nual fire was aftcrwanJii kept up to eoiifumc the filth of . 
Jeriifalem. Ah this word could nut have been under- 
stood by a foreigner, the Evangelill adds, by way of 
explanation, ro ar/UTor, ** the unquenchable fire.” 

Inltcrad of the word Mammon, he ufes the common 
term ” richcs,”_ when he employs the oricnt?d 

word Corhan, he fubjoins the interpretation 0 cn 
that is, a gift.” Thefe pccularities will corroborate 
the hidorical evidence that has been already mentioned 
that Mark intended his gofpel for the ufe of the Gcu- 
ttles. r T I 

It has been afilrmed that this cvingclid is the abridgi i Mark uc t 
of Matthew. It is true that Mark fumeiimcsS copies * 1 -^ 
the exprrffions ufed by Matthew ; but he is not to 
confidcred as a mere abridger, for he omits altogether * 

fcveral things related by Matthew, vi7.. our Isold’s pe- 
digree, his birth, the vifit of the MagianA, Jofeph'd; 
flight into Egypt, and the cruelty of Herod. Dr 
Lardncr has given a lid of thirty-thiec padagep, wIkil- 
in circumflances are related whith are omitted by the 
other evangclifts. '^Phertis one parable, and an account 
of two miracles pec iiliur to Mark. The parable or fi- 
miiitude is mentioned in chap. iv. 26, One of thefe mi- 
racles was the curing of a deaf and dumb man, chap. 

3D 37- The other was the giving fight to a blind 
man at Bethfaida, chap. viii. 27, 26. The ilyJe of 
Mark, indead of being more concii'ethan that of Mat- 
thew is more diffufe. That he had read Matthew’s 
gofpel cannot be doubted, but that he abridged it is a 
miftake. 15- 

According to the tcflimoTiy which has been already hut tbiiv- 
produced, Mark derived his information from the a-^‘^^hisin- 
pofile Peter. It would be improper, therefore, not to 
mark, that this evangelid has omitted many things 
tending to Peter’s honour, which are related in tlie 
other gofpels, and has given the moll particular account 
of Peter’s fall. This gofpel is feven times cited by Ire- 
nsuus, and nine times by Tertiillian. jr^ 

That the author of the gofpel which is the third in Gof|)cl nc- 
ordw w'as Luke, the companion of the apoflle Paul, ji.corilirtru> 
evident from the tedimoniea of Irenseus, Clemens 
Alexandria, Origen, Tcrtnllian, and many fucceeding 
wrilrrs. But it has been difputed wdiether he was a 
Jew ora Gentile. That Luke was a Jew by birth, or 
at lead by religion, may be argued from his being a 
condant companinn of Paul. If he had been an un- 
circumcifed Gentile, exceptions would have been made 
to him cfpccially at Jerufalcin ; hut nothing of that 
kind appeani. It is alfo rendered highly probable, fiont 
his mode nf computing time by the Jewifli ftdivEds, 
and From his frequent ufe of the Hebrew idiom. It has 
been fuppofed that Luke was one of the 70 dtfcipWs ; 
but he docs not pretend to have been a witnefs of oOr 
Lord's mi racks and teaching ; on the contrary, he tells 
u;. in hk introdudlion, that he received his in/ormutiuii ^ 
fiom others. 

The dcfigp of Lukg in writing his gofpel was to fiKgjefigilof; 

pcrfcdcitT. . 
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pvrfede fotne icnpErfcd and ioaccurtitc hidoricB of our 
^ ‘ Saviour^ which had then been publifhcd. What thefe 

Were, It is impoflible now to dctcrminci at they are 
not mentioned by any contemporary writer, and proba- 
bly did not furvivc the age in which they were com* 
g pofed. 

from what h^cn fuppofed that Luke chiefly derived bis 

r^urcr of information from the apoflle Paul, whom he faithfully 
itifiirnu- attended in his travels ; but, from Luke’s own wordb, 
von it was led to coucliidc, that the principal foiiice of his 

dcijvcJ. intelligence, as to the facls related in the gofpel, was 
from thofe who had been eye and ear witncQea of what 
our Lord both did and taught. Now Paul evidently 
w‘aB not of this number. It was from converfing with 
fome of the twelve apoflles or difciples of our Lord* 
who lieard his difeourfes and faw his miraclcsj that he 
obtained his information. 

As to the time when this gofpel was writteOy we 
have hardly any thing but conjecture to guide us. But 
as Origen, Eufebius, and Jerumcy have ranged it after 
thnfe of Matthew and Mark, we have no reafon to 
doubt but they were written in the fame order. 

Has tup- The gofpel by Luke has fupplied us with many inte- 
piicil nia- refting particulars which had been omitted both by 
Ji'w'of' Matthew and Mark. It has given a didinCt narration 
tlictwo the circumllances attenduig the birth of John the 
ioi-n'.er Bsptifl and the nativity of our Saviour. It has given 

golpdt. an account of fevcral memorable incidents and cures 

J^r which had been overlooked by the reft ; the conver- 

iw/ j I*re~ 2acchcus the publican ; the cure of the woman 

wi#’j bctu bowed down for 1 H years 5 the cure of 

|c; j/itL the dropfical man ; the cleanling of the ten lepers ; the 

mhofpitable treatment of our Saviour by the Samari- 
tans, and tJie in (1 motive rebuke which he gave on that 
occafion to tw'o of his difciples for their intemperate 
zeal ; alfu the affecting interview' which he had after his 
refiirreftion with two of his difciples. Luke has alfo 
added many edifying pui-ahlcs to thofe which the other 
evangeliiU had recorded. Moil of thefe are fpecifled 
by IrenxuB as particularly belonging to this gofpely and 
he has thereby Ihown lo us, vviibout intending it, that 
the gofpel of Luke w^a$ the fame in bis time that it is 
at prefent. 

StyU diid ^ylc of ^^is evangelift abounds as much with 

HebraifiiiS as ?.ny of the facred writings, but it contains 
ul it. more of the Grecian idiom than any of them. It is 
alfo diftingi’ifhed by greater variety and copioufnefe ; 
qualiiies which may be jiillly alcribcJ to the fuperior 
learning of the author. His occupation ars a ptiyfician 
would naturally induce him to employ fome time in 
reading, and give him eafier aceefs to th:; company of 
the great than any of the other evangelifts. As an 
indarice of Luke’s copioufnefs, Dr Campbell has re- 
marked that each of the evangelifts iias a number of 
words which are ufed by none of the iel\ ; but in Luke’s 
gofpel the number of fuch peculiarities or words, tifcd 
iu.nonc of the other gofpeh, is greater than that of the 
peculiar words found 111 all the three other gofpels put 
together j and that the terms peculiar to L ihe arc lor 
the^mofl part long and compound w'ords. The fame 
judicious writer has alfo obferved, thal there is more of 
com portion in Luke’s feiitcnct s than is found in the 
other three, and canfequcntly ItTs fimplicity. Of thit 
the very firft fentcncc is an example, which occupies 
•0 IcL thanTgur^crfcB. Luke,, too, has a greater re^ 


femblance lo olh^r hiduriane, id gi^g w^hat'itiay be Hcflpture.- 
called his own vfrdi£l in the narmtive part of his work ; — 
a fivedom which x\it other evangelfds hiire feldom or 
never ventured lo ufe. He calls the Pharifccs ^^hap. xvl 
of monty i in didinguifliiug Judas Ifcariot from tbe^ 4 - 
other Judas, he ufes the phrafe, ho^tuho proofed a Iraitorf^ 

jtoo tyiviri Matthew and Mark exprefs the 

lame fentimeat in milder language, he who delivered 
him up.” In recording the moral inftruclions of our 
Lord, cfpecially his parables, this evangelid has united 
an alfedling fweetnefs of manner with genuine (impli- 
city. 

This gofpel is frequently cited by Clemen s Romanus, \,y 

the contemporary of the Apodles, by Ignatius, and ancient 
Judin Martyr. Irenzus has made above a hundred ChriflUn 
citations from it. In his Lib- III. adv, Hertf c- 14. 
vindicates the authority and perfe£liou of Luke’s gof- 
pel, and has produced a colle^ion of thofe fadis which 
are only recorded by this evangelid. 

That the gofpel which is placed lad in our editions Gofpel tc* 
of the New Tcdamcnt was written by John, one of cording ts 
ouf Saviour’s apodles, is coulirmcd by the unanimous 
tedimony of the ancient Chridiaus. He was the fon 
of Zebedee, a fldicrman of Bethfaida in Galilee, by 
his wife Salome, and the brother of James, fumamed 
the leldcr or greater. He was the beloved difciplc of 
our Saviour, and was honoured, along with Peter and 
James, with many marks of diftiiittion which were not 
conferred on the other difciples. He pofTeffed a higlv 
degree of intrepidity and zeal, a w'srm and affectionate 
heart, and was ilrongly attached to his madcr. His 
brother James and he were honoured with the title of 
Boanerges, or Sons of Thunder, He was anxious to* 
redrain whatever be confidered as a mark of difrefpedl 
againd his mader, and to puniffi his enemies with fcvc- 
rity. He w'as iiiccnfcd againd fome perfoiis for at- 
tempting to cad out demons in the name of Jefus ; anep 
required them to defifl becaufe they were not his dif- 
ciples. James and. he propofed to our Saviour to call 
down fire from heaven to punilh the inhofpitable Sama- 
ritans. Nor was the courage of John lefs ardent than 
his zeal. When Peter had difnwned his Lord, and all 
the other difciples had fled, John continued to attend 
his mader. He was prefent at his trial, and followed 
him to the crofs, where he was a fpedlator of hit fuf- 
feringB'Bnd death. The interview bctwecA Jefus and^ 
this difciple at Calvary, though conclftly related, is an 
event which will ilrongly aile£l every man of feeling, 
while it convinces him of the unalterable affe^ion of 
Jefus to his beloved difciple, as well as difcoveis his 
rcfprdlful tendernefs far his mother. See Jonrf^ 

The ancients .inform us, that there were two motives Motr/i^a 
which induced John to write his gofpel : the one, thatf'’^ writ- 
he might refute the herdies ofCcrinthus and the Nico-'”^^^‘ 
hitans, who had attempted to cCrr\ipt ihc Chriiliaii 
doctrine : the other motive was,, that he might fupply 
thofe important events in the life of our Saviour which 
the oilirr evangelifts had omitted. Of the former of 
thefe motives Irenzus gwes URtlic following account : 

** John, dchrons to extirpate the errors Town in the 
minds of men by Cerinthut, and fbtri^ time before by 
thofe called Nicolahansi pnblifhed' his‘ gblpdl wherein . 
he acqu^iints us that there is OAie God, u ho made all 
things by his word, and not, as tbefy fay, one wbe ht 
the Cicalor of'the wwldi aird airbtlreAVho 'iatic fsther ' 

ur 
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thff ChrilL vho from the fupercelcAial abodes defeend- 
ed upon Jefusi the Son of the Creator, but remained 
impaflihlc, and afterwards fled back into hia own pic* 
roma or fulnefs.^' As Irenseus is the rnofl ancient au- 
thor who has written upon this fubjt-iSJ, many appeals 
have been made -to his authority. The authority of 
Ireiineus Is certainly rcfpcftabic, and wc have often re-* 
ferred to his U&imony with ccinBdeiute ; but we think 
it ncceilary^to make a dillinftion between receiving bis 
teftimouy to a matter of faA, and implicitly adopting 
his opinion. lie dues not tell us, that he derived hia 
information from any preceding writer* or indeed from 
any perfon at all. . Nay, he feems to have believed that 
John wrote againd; tlicfe hcrefice by a prophetic fpifit; 
fop- he fays in another place, chap. xx. 30. ** As John 
the difciplc of our Lord alTures us, faying. But thefe 
are written, that ye might believe that Jefun is the 
Chrifl, the Son of God, and that believing ye might 
have life through his name ; foreseeing ihefe bhjp^e- 
tnouj mflons that divide the Lordy fo far at it it in their 
po'ivrrJ*' 

Indeed it feems very improbable that an apoHlc 
flioidd write a hiilory of our Lord on purpofe to con- 
fute the wild opinions of Ccrinthus or any other here- 
tic. Had John confidered fiich a confutation necef- 
faryi it is more likely that he would introduce it into 
an epiflle than blend it with the anions of his vene- 
rable Mailer. But were the opinion of Irenseus wtII- 
founded, we fhould furcly difeover fonrie traces of it io 
the gofpcl of John ; yet, except in the introduAion, 
there is nothing that can with the leafl fliadow of pro- 
bability be applied to the opinions of Ccrinthus $ and 
few, wc prefiime, will affirm, that the gofpcl of John 
was compofed merely for the fake of the firft eighteen 
verfes. 

The intention of John in writing his gofpcl was far 
more extenfive and important than to refute the opi- 
nions of a few men who were to fink into oblivion in the 
courfe of a few centnries. It was evidently (according 
to the opinion of Clemens of Alexandria) to fupply the 
omiffions of the other evangelills: It was to exhibit the 
evidences of the Chriilian religion in a diftindl andper- 
fpicuoua manner : It was, as he himfelf in the conclu- 
fion of his gofpcl affiirce us, to convince his readers* 
that yefuj is the MeJJiah^ the Eon of God^ and that 
Ueving they might have life through Us name •- Now it 
will appear to any perfon who reads this gofpcl with 
attention, that be has executed his plan with aftonilh- 
ing ability, and has given the mof|circumftantia] and 
fatisfadlury evidence that Jeftas was the MeiSah the Son 
of God. Aflbr declaring the pre-cxiftence of 
he proceeds to deliver the teftimony of John tlfc Bap- 
tiil, and feleAs fome of the greateft miracles of Jefue 
to prove his divine 'mrffion. In the fifth chapter he 
prefents ifs wiiji a dj/courfe whiich our Sb^iour delivpr- 
cd in the temple in the .{defence of the: Jews, .wherein 
he lUtes .io sc very, dillinA manner tHe proofs of his 
miffion from* 1. The tefi^mOiny 0f John ; a* Hi^ own mi-' 
racks j 3. The declaration of .the Father at hk Wptifmf 
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Indoccrthe conclufion that 
jefus was tbe'MelTiah the Son of God, naturally arifea 
from almoft every miracle which our Saviour is fuid to 
have perform^-d, and from cvciy difeourfe that he de- 
livered. This dccluration is very often made by our 
Saviour himfelf ; particularly to the woman of Sama- 
ria,. to Nicodemus, and to the blind man whom he had 
cured. 

It muft be evident to evrry reader, that Jolin Audi- Is a fuiTple- 
oufly pafTca over thofc paflagis in our Lord's hillory nicnt 10 
and teac'hing which had been treated at large by the nthrr 
otlicr evangchftSf or if he mentions them at all he wen-* 
tions them {lightly. This confirms the teflimony of^ 
ancient writers, that the firfl three gofpels were wTit- 
tcii and pubJiflied before John compofed bis gofpcl. 

Except the relation of our Saviour’s trial, death, and 
refurre^ion, almofl every thing which occurs in this 
book is new. The account of our Saviour’s nativity, 
of his baptifm, and of his temptation in the wilderncfs^^^''* 
is omitted ; nor is any notice taken of the calling V 

the twelve apoftles, or of tbeir miffion during cur Sa-^lw. 
vionr's life. It is remarkable, too, that not one pa- 
rable is mentioned, nor any of the prediflions relating 
to the deflruAion of Jerufalem. All the miracles re- 
corded by the other evangelifts are pafTcd over, except 
the miraculous fupply of provifion, by which five thou- 
fand w'erc fed : and it is orobable that this miracle was 
related for the fake of the difeourfe to which it gave 
birl^. The other miracles which are mentioned are 
few in number, but in general they arc minutely de- i 

tailed. They confld of thefe : the turning of water | 

into wine at Cana ; the cure of the difeafed man at the I 

pool of Bethcfda ; the cure of the man that had been ^ 

blind from his birth ; the reftoring of Lazarus to life ; 
and the healing of the fervant^s ear which Peter had 
cut off. But valuable would this gofpcl be, tliougli it 
had only recorded the confolation of Jefus to his difei- 
ples previous to his departure ; which exhibits a mod 
admirable view of our Saviour’s charafler, of his care 
and tender regard for his difoiplcs. Having opened 
every fource of comfort to their defpomling minds; 
exhorted them to mutual love, and to the obedience of 
his Father’s precepts ; liaving warned them of the im- 
pending dangers and forrowa— ><mr Saviour concludes 
witb a prayer, in the true fpirit of piety and benevo- 
lence s ardent without enthufiafm, iober and rational 
without lukewarmnefs. 

The time in which this gofpcl was tiritten has not Tlm^: at 
b^enffzed with any prccifion. IrensEuainforma us, that which it ' 
it was written at Ephefos, but leaves vs to conjc£lui*e 
whether it was written before or after John’s return 
from PatmoB. He was baniihedto Fatmos by Domi- 
tian, who reigned 15 years, and acoovding to tike bed 
computation died A. D« 96. The perfecution which 
oecafioned the exile of John commenced in the '^th 
year of Domitian’s reign. ; If John wrote his gofpcl 
after bis return to Eph^s, which is affirmed by Epi- 
pbanius to have b^eu the oaici we may £3^ the date of 
it about the year 9.7 (p)- ’ 

ThisgQfpel ia evidently the produiftion of an illite- style oiit. 

rale 


L rM becn,arg4jic4 fr 9 nii;a:paffage,in;tW^*pfp<;l# that it miifthEayej been written bofom the deftVoaiou oC 
i > Ifljpeaking.ojr Wordi- arc, « ’ Thefe « at 
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raU Jew, and ita ftyle iS remafknbltr for fimplicity. It 
abounds more with Hebraifmii than any of the other 
gofpdt^ ; and contains fame flrong oriental figures which 
are not readily undcrUood by an European. 

This gofpel i$ cited once by ClerncQS Romanus, by 
Barnabas three timcsi by Ignatius five times, by Juttin 
Martyr fix times, by Trenxus, and above forty times 
by Clemens Alexandiiniis^ 

The bcK)k which we entitle the A£la of the Apodles 
connects the gofpds and the epifllca. It is evidently a 
continuation of Luke’s gofpel, which appears both from 
tbe introduction and from the atteftatione of ancient 
Chridians. Both are dedicated to Theophilus ; and 
in the beginning of the Ads a reference k made to his 
gofpel, which he calls a former trtatife^ recording the 
adions and difeourfes of jefus till his afeenAon to bea- 
vcn. Luke ib mentioned as the author of the Ads of 
the A poll Its hy IrenxBs, by Teriullian, by Origeii, 
and Eufehius. 

From the frequent ufe of the Arft perfon plural, it is 
manifed that Luke the author was prefent at many of 
the trnnfadions which he relates. Hr appears to have 
accompanied Paul from Troas to Philippi. He attend- 
ed him alfo to Jcrufalem, and aftevwards to Rome, 
where he remained for two y-ears. He is mentioned by 
Paul in fcvcral of thofc epiflles which were written from 
Rome, particularly in #e adepifUe toTimolhyi and in 
the epidle to Philemon. * • 

Tills book contains the hiftory of the Chridian 
church for the fpace of about a 9 0^30 years, from the 
lime of our Saviour’s afeenfion to Paul’s arrival at Rume 
in the year 60 or 61 . As it informs us that Paul reAded 
two years in Rome, it muA have beCn written after 
the year 63 t and as tbe death of Paul in not mention- 
ed, it is probable that it was compofed before that 
event, which happened A. D« 65. 

The Ads of the Apoftles may be divided into feven 
parts. I. The account of our Saviour’s afeenfion, and 
of the occurrences which happened on the firft penie- 
coll after that event, contained in chapr i, ii. a. The 
tranfadions of the Chridians of the citcutneiAon at Je- 
rufalem, in Judea, and Samiria, chap. iiL— ix* xi, 

1 — 21. xh. 3. Tranfadions in Csefarea, and the ad- 
miflioD of tbe Gentiles, chap. x. 4. 4. The Erft cir«* 
cult of Barnabas and Paul among the Gentilea, chap^ 
xi. 22. xifi. xiv. 5. EmbaiTy to Jcrufalem, and the firft 
council held in that city^ chap. xv. 6. PaulV fecund 
journey, chap, xvi.— xxi. 7. His arreftmenti 
appeal to Csefar, and journey to Rome, chap, xxi to 
the end of the book. 

Oftei, cited ^^5 of Apoftlcs are cited byClemetis Ro- 

Polycarp, by Judin Martyr, thirty times by 
^ Irenxua, and (even times by 'Clemens Akxandriniu. 

All the efleiuial dodrines and precepts of the Chri- 
ftian religion were ifertaihly taught by our Saviour htm- 
fclf, and are contained in the gofpels- The cjpi Ales may 
be conAdered as commentaries on the dodrines of tbe 
gofpel, addreifed to particular focleties, accotnihodated 
to. their refpedive Atuations ; intended to refute the 
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errors and falfc notions which prevailed among ilicm. Scripture, 
and to inculcate thofc virtues in which tlicj ’ivere mod ^ 

deAcient. 179 

The plan on which thefe Letters arc written is, t;rneral 
Arft, to decide the controverfy, or refute the erroneous 
notions which had arifen in the fociciy to which 
epidle was addrefftd : And, fccondly, to recommend 
thofc duties which their falfc dodrines might induce 
then) to negled ; at the fame time inculcating in ge- 
neral exhortations the mod important precepts of Chii- 
dian morality. j.. 

Of the epillles fourteen were writien by St Paul. Arruiij^Vd 
Thefe arc not placed according to the order of time in chrmio- 
which they were compofed, but according to the fup- 
pofed precedence of the focicties or perfons to whom*^*^' 
they were addreded. It will be proper therefore to 
exhibit here their chronological order according to Dr 
Lardner. 


yt Tab If of S/ Pavlas Efistlrs, with the Places whercw 
anti times nvhen^ written t accor/finj to Dr Dardner, 


Epittles. 

1 Thedalonians 

2 Thcdalonians 

Galatians 

I Corinthians 

1 Timothy- 

Tit us 

a Corinthians 

Romans 

EpheAans 

2 Timothy 
Philippians 
ColofTians 
Philemon 

Hebrews 


Corinth 
Corinth 
r Corinth or 
^ Ephefus 
Ephefns 
Macedonia 
f Macedonia 
\ or near it 
Macedonia 
Coi'inth 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 

{ Rome or 
Italy 


A D. 

52 

52 

near the end of 52 
or beginning of 53 
the be f 

bef. the end of 56 

about Odober 57 
about February 58 
about April 6l 
about May 6[ 
bt f. the end of 62 
biT. the end of 62 
bcf. the end of 62 

in fpring of 63 


jI Tamlk of the CAtuoiir: Eriorifs and the Rrvrla^ 
rtOJff according to Dr Lardner^ 


Epifile. 

PJifC 

James 

Judea 

The two Epiftles 
of Peter 

Rome 

1 John 

Ephefua 

ad and 3d of 

John 

Ephefus 

Jude 

Unknown 

Revelation 

f Patmos or 
Ephefus 


A.D. 


{< 


beg, of 


Cn 

62 

64 


} 


about - Bo 
r between 80 

^ and 90 

64 or 65 

95 or 96 


It is more difficult to iindcrdand the epiftoiary wri- 
tings than tht gofpds ; 'the caiifc of which is eridcht. thtir obt'ea- 
Mauy things are omitted ia a letter or Oightly mentiohed rity. 
becauic fuppofed to be known by the perfon to whom 
it is addrefled. To a Arangcr this will create mOch 

difficulty. 


JerufalcTO.'*’ , Now if thefe words had been written after the deftrudion of Jerufalcm, it ia»trr»'d the paft t^iife 
would have^bi^h uftdvaud not the prafeCt. This argumrat is more fpeckus than fokrible«^^Tliot)gh Jc^uffiletia 
^119 4 emoliibi.d, does it follow that the pod of Betl'icfda was dried up I 
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BerjpiiirB. dificsltf-. ?The ba&Mfi.ftbftttt ivliich^Sl Faol ^fote 
mt certainly well known ito hia comfpondents j but Jt 
4liit diftance 4)f time we .call' obtain no itiToriiiatioh con- 
cemtqgtke occafion of ..kk writings or tke charaSer 
and cifcumftahcea ojt tboCe j^ribns for wkoili hk Icttea 
*were intended, except wbat can be gleaned from^ the 
writings themfetvcs. It u no wondeiv tkerqfore, thoftgh 
* Bsany aHafions Humid be obfcure., Bdidea, it is evi- 

dent from many paffagea that he tnfwm letteift and 
queltions which, bis corre^ondenti had fent him* If 
tbefc had been prefervea, they would have Ctirora 
inot« light upon many things than all the ootes and 
1 75 comefturts of the commentators. 

Caufei of llie oaufes of obfeurity which have been now men« 

ebrcurity tloned ace common to all the ftTiters of the c^piftkij 
SrpaiilV^ bat there arc fome pecuUar to 6t Paul. i. As he bid 
rpift!«a. fto acute and fertile mind, be feems to have written 
with great rapidity, and without attending mneb to tbe 
common rules of method and arrangement. To this 
caufc we may aferibe his iiumerone and long panentbe* 
fei. In the beat of argiunent he fomettmea breaks off 
abruptly to follow out fome new thought ; and when 
be has exhittftedk, he returns from his di^re&KUi with- 
out informing his readers i lo that he requires great at 
tention to retain the conncftiou. 2. Hii frequent change 
of perfon, too, creates ambiguity : by the pronoun I he 
fometlmee means bimfelfi fomerimes any Chriiliaa ; 
fometimes a Jew, and roroetitnea any man* In ufing 
the pronoun ws he fometimes intends hinrfclf, fome- 
limes oomprChendshis companions, fometimes the apdf- 
tles ; at one time he alludes to the converted Jewst at 
another time to the converted Gentiles. 3. There iasi 
third caufe of obfeurity : he frequently propofes ob- 
jeftions, and anfwcra them without pving any formal 
intimation. There are other dtffieiuties which arifo 
from GUI' uncertainty who are tbe perfons be is addref- 
fiug, and what are the particular opinions and prafliicea 
to which he refers* To thefe we may add two exter- 
nal caiifea, which bate iucreafed the difficulty of oftdeii^ 
Handing the epifties. i. Tbe dividing them into chap- 
ters ana terfes, which diflbltes the connitxfoii of the 
parts, and breaks them into If Ciicero^a 

epifties had been fo disjointed, tbe reading of ihem 
would be attended with lefs pleafure and advantage, 
and with a great deal more labour* 2. We are accuf- 
tomed to the phrafeol^y of the epifties from oor fo- 
fancyt but we have either no idea atoll when keufe 
it, or our idea of it is derived frotn the Brtieles‘br fyftem 
which-we hate cfpoufed. But ft! differeat feds have 
atbitraiw definitions for St Paul’s phrafes» we flmll ne- 
ver by toUowing them difeover thetneaniaig of St Pault 
who certainly did not adjuft bis pbraCedo^ to' any 
man’s fyftefn* ^ , 

Thebeft plan of ftudying the epifties dsjtbot'wtiich 
was propofed and exceuud by Mr I^ocke. >TE{| we 
fiiall pfvfent to oat raaders in the wordi Of that aVutje 
and judietoua nmbor. ^ ^ 

Ml j'oche't ** After 1 had fetiiid by feog cxperieDce, tliat tbe 
plan of ftu- mding of tbe text aud commehts In the ordii^ry wav 
dymir the pfQvvd not fo fucccftfol as I wilhed to the end propot- 
q>iftivii j began to fofpeA that 'bi reading a^fa^vter as was 

bfel, a^ thereupon fomatimea ooofoltaag oap ofi to ri 
vpim fome httd places of it, 'whidi tbit time Ham 
amifted me, as relathig to points Aen under c o ni i d eta- 
in my own mind, or in debate dmongft othcrii was 
1 


not a rii^^fladtod to get ia|o the ^truc fenfo of dide 
epifties* 1 faw plainlyi after 1 began ohoe to reiSeA ' 
on it, that if any one fliould write me a letter a4 lung 
as St Pahl's to the Romaiw, concerning fuch a mhtter 
as that is,, in a ftyle as foreign, aird expreflions m dti- 
biotu ks hit feem to be, if I ftiould divide. it into fifteen 
or fixteen chaptera, land read one of them to-day, and 
anoriiertofiaarrow, &c. it is ten to one I ihould ne- 
ver come to a fallaod' clear contprehrnnou of it. The 
W'ay to .uadetftknd theonuid of him that writ it, every 
one would agree, was to read the whole letter through 
from One end to the other all at once, to fee what was 
the miik fnbjedl and tendency of it : or if it had fevc- 
ral views and purpolcf in it, not dependent one of ano- 
ther, nor in a fabordinadon to ouc chief aim and end ^ 
to .difcofor lidiat thofe ^ different matters were, and 
vriierc the author condudod one, and began another ; 
and if there were any neoeffity of dividing the epiftlc 
into pam, to mark the %otini^iei of them. 

** In the paoiecurion of ^his thought, 1 concluded it 
fitedTary, for the underftaading of any one of St Paul’s 
epifties, to read it oU through at one fitting, and to oh- 
ierve ks oretl ks l.cotild the drift and de&gn of his writ- 
ing it. If the firft reading pveme fome light, the fc- 
cond gave me mote \ and fo I petrfifted on reading con- 
ftantly the whole epiftlc over at once till 1 came to have 
a good generd view of the qpoftle’s main purpofc in 
waiting m epiftlc, the chief branchcii of Jiis difeourfe 
wherem he pmecuted it, the arguments he ufed, and 
the difpofitioA of the whole. 

** This, 1 confefi, is not to be obtained by one 6V 
.two hafty readings 1 it muft he repealed again and again 
with a ciofe attention to the tenor of the difeourfe, and 
a perfed negled of tbe divtfions into chapters and ver- 
Tcs. On' tbe contrary, the faftft way is to fuppofe 
that the cpiftle has blit ouc bufinefs and one aim, till 
by a fr^oeiic pertifol of it you are fonped to fee there 
are diftinft independent matters in it, which will for« 
wkrdly enough fliow tbemfolvei. 

** It requires fo moidiliiom pains, judgment, and ap- 
pUeatiotl,^ to folri'lbe.onhefence of obfenre and abftrufe 
writings, add makk th«m to mneb the more unfit to 
lerve prejudfoa when found | that it 

is not Co l^^ssondered tbmiot Paul’s epifties have with 
many paflik finr dif^oiaicd# foniie, pious difcouifes, full 
nC wateth add - cum ^nnd Werfiows oriiglit, rather 
iiliatt for ealm^ qdb^nt reafowiqgs, that carried 

ft thread of 'mgMikenc tmd confifiiemiy aQ throogh 

MrXiOcke t<ps as be condnud to read the fame 
qpiiftle over and nvrr min eilihe difeoveredthe foope 
of tbe whdlr, and the diSerent fteps and atgnments by 
which tha writeracoom^fiies bis pnriiofe. For he was 
oonrineed before rea4in|g his cj^ftl^, that PatA was a 
mkn' of learning, of found fen fr, . and knew idl the doc- 
trines of the gofpel by revelation* The fpeeches record- 
ed hi the Afts of theApkftles convin^dthisjudicioui 
critic that Paul was a dofr and accursite reafoner: aod 
therefore be concluded that bis epiftlaS would not be 
written in a tdofe, confufed, incoherent ftyle. Mr Locke 
BcoordinclyfolloWed the cbBin of tbe apoftk*! difeouffe, 
obfemd wfofenenem,MdmMvftt^^ firom whM 
pretnifei they were drawn, till he obtained a gmcril out- 
Dne of any pardciihr c^ftk* IF every.dmiw wodd 
foUow this method, he would foon acMirefiich know- 
ledge 
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4 hlgr 9 ^ 

^ 4 ^ttWfeb 6 r epKftit»in#idi jfntitfh.gi^ \ ; 

f 7 ; Tbarthtb^cpittfe totli^ll^aiM ^9 wrindt aCtCo- 

bf' the ti^imiotiy of 
' ^themoieat Chriftiifiiik • <roiitp«ifiid'' ia- tba^fekr 

I ; 8 f5&,< to tht* 04th > yvarmfitor Fanil'* coiiTerfioR^^iad ir «Kc 

Its d4tc» ,jl'r«i»neb'fpfllle ^hich he wnite^ . From the A^i of the 
'-ApoJUn^o learn 'that it muft have been' wiitteowith'- 
in the fpace of thrrc itionthi 9 for thoC was the whole 
petivad of Paul's reiidence mOreeee, '( AAo it 2, ji) 

The?foUowhij|f analyhs of ^.thh^piftle 'ifrie have^tak^ 
from a valuable .ihtle treatifei cntitlecU A Key to 
New Tcftamentt which wos written by* 0 r Percy bi- 
sftiop €»f dlrrmiOre. It etdtiWti the intdntiofi of the 
apoftte. and the arguments which be ufes to fmve his 
different propdfitioiiss in the tnoft eofiei(e« 4 ifttiiA» and 
1 eonnedbed ’maniief^ and afibvdi tlie *bift view of this 
179 ^eptffle that we liave ever feeiit 
ncncraldc- « The Gmffian ckurcb at Rome <OMeaiii oot^o 
ha\'e been' planted by^ an^^apioftle 1 wher^mc St Pnnli 
left it fhouid be oormupted by the Jews* who then 
fwaimed in Hontei and df whom many were converted 
to CKriftiamtyr iends thefu an abftmfl of the priiieipai 
truths of the gofpcii and endeavours, to guard them 
againft ihofc errcmcAOS notions which tho |ews bad df 
juiliScatoJO, andiof the eledion of ikdt own nation. 

** Now the Jews nlfigncd tliree gnoundi for juftifiea- 
tiun. Firftf * The eittraordinafy piety and merits, of 
their anceftors, and' the oovenaot made, by Odd with 
llu'fe holy men/ They thought ’God could' not hate 
the chihhrrn of fach ene ri lotto us^ parents t ond as he had 
made aVovenant with the patriaeebs to^Mcfskibetrpo^ 
ilerity» he was ohAigtd thereby to pardon their Inis. 
Secondly! • A perfed knowledge and dUigieiitffodyOf 
the krw of MoCea.' They knade Miit a pl» for the rc- 
. mliCoD of all their fins and ^iees» Thirdly^ * The works 
^ of the Levitical hw/* which wort to Uxpiate fin! efpe- 
cially circumcifion and facrilicts. Hence they infcrfhd 
that the Gentiles mull receive the whofe hwof Mofe8» 
in. order to be jnftitied and faved* ^ 

The doArine of the Jews conemdhg Edition wust 
• ThataaOod hadpromifod la Abrahdm toblelkbiafeedf 
to give himnotoidy fph’itoalMefiingtt.buf idibthe la^ 
of Canaan, to fuffer him to dweU them inpralimriry^ a^ 
to confider him a« bis chureh voon eatth >' That tbei^* 
fore this blei&ng eatondcil to ' tatir whale yiMiibn, and 
(hat God was rbound to faifti’* thole prontilye to tlieili» 
Whether diey wmrifbtecms Or wkfceds^faiiblUl or un» 
believing. They even believed that -a prophet ought 
not to piiiiounoe ngainff ^heit poiiOu thc'prOpbodto 
ovith a^hiich be was ini^nred | but wae ratheivto beg of 
Ood toewunge.bia name outof tbobMkdf thelimg. 

*• Thefe previous remarks wf)| %yeuso 4 ey to-ifO- 
Jock dits difficult epiftle, of which we llihiboow give a 
.(hort abalyffw See V to lAff-Nw Ttfhh 

and 4« The£^uAle beg^os with the dAial falotmfkni whfh 

^ 'f* iwhich the Greeks began their 4 etter^ ( chapb i. ) 
ll* St Paul j^fiilks his joy at the fioaridwng j^te 
^r«tb«eltorcb at 'RonWk and^ delire to cohie' uhd 

t .theli be/rinffihfiUy 

psfetwiiltoHsIbtoWiMdb^ 

goW. (:rdiv i 

ifdhieL0tofi^^ wlm:llos^ 


oiofd kAkVf fiom fifich,,*«»drtak»hfato add^lctiKka 
cbaiiolan*:eqbbl ohbni;. - ■ '> 

. Video oMcr to; prove dris^lta flfowflr(cliaps SiO 8i4U. 

that both Jewaund Oenriles are * under tin/ 
tlmt God will hnpticc their fins to Jews aaiwellias 
‘to'GcEiKeiles.'"" ' ■ 

'• «• His aigiiatonts may be redtiecd to thele fyllogifiiM 
'(diap..ii. t. '17-4.24..) i; < The wmtb of God is reveal- 

againft tbofe'who hold the truth in unriglrteour- 
wfs ;; i. e. who ackaowlcrdte the truth, and yet fm 
tagainR k. 2, The GentiKs ’'acknowledged truth«4 
but# partly by their idolatry, and ‘parrtly by their oilier 
deteftable vices, they finned ilgainft the truth they ac- 
knowledged. 3. Therefore tire wrath of God is re- 
vtokd againft the Gentiles, and puniiheth thenvi 4. The 
Jews have acknowledged more truths than the Oeh« 
tiles, and yet they fin. 5. Ctinfeqnently the Jewifh fin* 
nera are yet more eapofid to the wrath of God (ch. ii. 
i^ia.) Having thus proved his point, he anfwers 
emain objeQions to it. Ofj. i . ‘ The Jtws were well 
gtouuded in their knowledge, and ftudied the lavr.' 
He anfwers, * If the knowledge of the law, without ob- 
ferving it, could jutiify then>, then God could uui have 
eoademaeti the Gentiles, wbo knew the lawby natarr, 
(dmp. ii. 13-^16.) Olj. 2. • Tlic Jews were circurt* 
rifttih* That is, ye are admitted by an outward 

'fign into the covenant with God. This figii will uot 
avail you when ye violate that covenant (chap. ii. 
to the end). Oly, 3. * According to this do£(nnc of dc 
Paul, the Jews have no advantage before others-' y/n/I 
Yes, they lUU have advantages \ for unto them arececfi • 
mitled tbt Oracles of God. But their privileges do 
not extend to this, that God fliould oVerleuk their finl;, 
‘Which, 01) the contrary, Script are tondemns even 
the Jews (chip. tii. 1^19. ) OhJ. 4. • They had the Le* 
vitical law- ami facrificei.’ Anf. From hence is no re* 
Saiffion,-b>!lt ooly the knowledge of fin, (chap. iii. 20. ) 

** V. From all this St Paul concludes^ thsi Jews ami 
Geatiles may be juftified by the- fame means, namdys 
without the Levitical law, /through faith in Chrift : 
And in eppofition to the im^iifary advantages^ the 
Jews, he fiat«) the declaration ofZcchariah, that Gud is 
the Gkidof the C^tiles ao well us of the Jew’s, (ch. iii. 
at. to the eod^} 

•^VL As the whole blrffing w^as pronufed to the 
iilithful defeendsnts Of Abraham, Whom boVh Script uie 
- and the JeWS' eSU bis ehiklreni he proves his former af- 
ferison from the example of Abiuhaib; who was aa 
idofaiter before his caH, but was declared juft by God, 
on soeocMk of bis fiuth, long before bU dfeumcifiom 
.^Hence Im takes occafion to expkin the nature and 
fvhitaof fahh, {chap, ivv i* v. 11.) 

•• VII. He goes on to prove from CodV juftice, 
ilhai the 'Jews hsid no advantages over the Gentiles 
vritb rafp^ to Jbftfficatkni. Both Jews and Gentilcfi 
hsd forfoicM kifoand Immortality, by the ir.ea^rt of istfe 
common father of their race, whom they thsnffctlves bkll 
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9gnr«pt»re. VIII. J-ie fliows that the dodnae of Judifications 
"'«B dated by^ htoif lays us under the drongeft oblig'atio^i 
ofliolifiefay (ch» vi. i. to the end« ) 

IX. He iltowa that t ho law of Mofet, ilo longer 
concerns us at all ; fof our judification arifvs from our 
appearing in Ood’s fighu^aa if iidlually drad with ChrUl 
on account of uur lias ; but the Ijw of h^tofes was iH>i 
giren to the dead. Oh' Chiji occsitioii he proves at large, 
that the eterual. power of God over us is not a(fcd\:ed 
by tills; and that wliilfl we are under the law of Alofes 
we perpetually become fubjedf to death, eren by. tins 
of inulvcrtfiicy, (ch. vii. i. to the end*) ^ - 

Xi. Hence he concludes, that all lhofe« and tbofe 
only, who arc united with Chrifl, and for the fake- of 
his union do not live according to the flefli, are free 
from all cotidemnatiou of the law, and have an uadoubt* 
ed fliarc in eternal life, (ch. viii. 1— 17. ) 

** XI. Having deferibed their bledednefs, be is aware 
that the Jew^', who cxpefled a temporal hsppuiafs, 
fhould objeA to liiin^ that Chridiaos notwithiUndlag 
eodure much buffering in this world. Ha anfwers this 
objedion at large, (cb. viii. i8« to the end,,) ^ • 

** XI 1 - He Ihows that God is not the Icfs true and 
faitbfub. becaufe he doth not judify, but rather reiedls 
and punidies, thofe Jews who would not believe the 
Mefliah, (ch. ix. x, xi.) In difeuding this poim, we 
may ubferve the cautious manner in which, on account 
of the Jewifh prejudices, he introduces it (<l|.ix« i— 5 *)’ 
as well as in the difcuflion itfelf. . 

** He {hows that the promifes of God were never 
made to all the pofterity of Abraham, and that Cod al- 
ways rcfcrved to himfelf the power of choofing thofe 
ions of 'Ahrahain whom, for Abraham’s fake, he.inteiid- 
ed to blefs, and of puiiifhing the wicked Tons of Abra* 
ham; and that with rcfpefl to temporal happinefs or 
inirery, be was not even determined iu his choice by 
their works. Thus, he rejcAed Ifhmael, Efau, the Jf- 
raelites in the defort ia the time of Mofesiand the great* 
«r part of that people in the time of I faiah, making 
them a facrifice to his juflice, (ch. ix« 6*-29.) 

He then proceeds to {how that God had reafon to 
rejrd: mod of the Jews then living, becaufe they would 
not believe in the Mefliah, though the gofpel had been 
preached to them plainly enough, (chap. ix« 30. x. to the 
end.) .However, that God had not rejected all bis 
.people, but .was ftiU fulfilling his promife upon luauy 
thoufand natural defeendants of Abraham, who believed 
in the Meffiah, and would in a future period fulfil them 
upon more; for that all Ifrael would be converted, (ch. 
xk. 1—31.) concludes with admidng the 

wife counfels of God, (ver. 33. to the end*) j 

Xni. From the dodtrme hitherto laid. down, and 
particularly from this, that God has in merc^liccfpted 
the Gentiles he argues, that the Romans i^ld coa- 
derate and offer tbcmfelves up wholly to Go^t^ This 
leads him to mentioo^ii) particular Tome Chruban duties, 
(cli. xii-), vix. . . , 

** XIV. He exhorts them to be fubje,&.^ta magi* 
ftrates (ch. xiii. i—yi*) ; ibt jews at time being 
given to fed it ion » » ^ ^ 

?f XV. To love one another* heartily (,«cr. a*^io.) 
,And, , . , Hif. ; , 

‘♦ XVI. To abftaio from thofe, vices which were 
confidcred as things indifferent .among the Qentiles, 
.(ver. II, to the end.) 


. “ XVIL He exhorts the Jews ind Gentiles in tlie tolptliivt 
ChrtAiau church to brotherly unity, (ch. xiv. a, rv, vr-— ' 
.'13.) ^ ‘ : 

“ XVIII. He concludes his Epiftle with an excufe 
for having ventured to admotiilh the Romans, whom he 
had nioc^convtrted ; with an account of hts journey jto 
Jerufalem ; and with fome falutattons to thofe perfons 
.whom hemeant to recommend to tlie ciuiicb at Rome.’’ 
Set.Mictatliyi Lf£hiret Mtbe New Ttjinment. 

Corinth wasia wealthy and luxurious ciiy, built upon rirlll piftle 
the itthmus which joins the Morca to the northern m tht Co- 
parts of . Gf rear. In this city Paul had fpent two limhians. 
years founding ! Chrifiian ohurch, which coufifVed of 
a mix ture of Jaws: Und Geutilcs, but the greater part 
Gentiles. * ' • !■.,!!■ ,3^ 

About three years after the apoftle had left Corinth, lib daic, 

, he wrote this Epiftle from Ephefus in the year 56 or 
J7, and in the banning Nero’s reign. That it 
. was written from HTpheCus^ appears from the fahitation 
^Uath which the Epiitle clo&a, (chap. xvi. 19.) The 
^chupohes of Afia falute yom^ Aquila and Prifcilla fa- 
lute you much in the l^rd.” From thefe words it is 
evident, ia the firft place, that the Epiftle Was written 
in Afia. adly. It appears ftqm Ads x viii. 18, 19. 
that Aquila and Prifcilla accompanied Paul from Co- 
rinth to Epliefus, where they feem to have continued 
-till Paul's departure. 

St Paul had certainly kept up a con ft ant ihtercourfe 
with; the churchca which Jie had founded ; for he w^as 
evidently acquainted with all their rt^lutions. Tht^y 
feem to have applied to him for advice in thofe diffi- 
cult cafes which tWir own underftanding could not 
. folve ; and be was ready on all occafions to correct their 
miftakes-^. k . ,3^ 

Thisv 'Epiftle confills of two parti. 1. A reproof Cfrueral de. 
fior ibofe vices to which they were moft propenfe ; {* 6 ^^ h* 
a. Ap anfwer to feme queries which they had propo* 
ftdto hiisi. * 

The Corinthians, like the other Greeks, had been 
accuftomedto fee their philofoph era divide themfelves 
into diffettnt feda; anct as they brought along with 
them mto the Dmftilui t^rch. therr former opinions 
and cuftoms, they Wiffied,* as before, to arrange them- 
felves ^hnftcr diftwiJk^^feaderi. In this Epiftle Paul 184 
condeinaa thefe dmfiops as iilco^ with the fpirit Thc upof- 
of Chriftianityriwhfebiuoideatrs. benevolehce and una- reproves 
aimity,and os uppofite to the couduA ofChriftian teach- 
. cwr who did no%iike ii^e pbilofophew^ afpirc after the Jk ."‘"vicL . 
praifc of eloqoeaaeiand wilUom. They laid no claim * 

to thefe nor* to smy honour :ihnt someth from men. 

. The apoftle declams; that #|ie Ghriftian. truths were re- 
vealed Jrom heaven i that they were taught with great 
. plainneb aiid fimpbefey, wad prov<»l by the evidence of 
infeaclrs, fehap. i*. 1.) 'He diffuadcs them from their di- 
vifions and anisapruita, by renvtnding them qf the great 
trial which every man’s work rtiuft undergo ; of the guilt ' 
they incurred by polluting «the temple or church of 
Cod; of thevanity^f human wifdom ; and of glorying 
• in men. He admoniffies them to efteem the teachers 
of tfic gofpel only as tlie fcrvaiits of Ghrift; and tq re- 
member that every foperior advantage which they enjoy- 
ed was to be afevibed to<tbe goodiitfe of God, (cfm. 
iii. ^ V ' -- ' , j 

2. In the fifth, chapter the apoftle. con fiders the cafe 
of a notorious offendcri wha had married his ftepmo- 

tber i . 
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wtpfvr*. ther ; and tcllf that he ought to be excommuni- 
caied. He alfo exhorta the Chriftiana oot to afTociate 
with any perfon who led fuch an openly profane life. 

He cenfurcs the Coriothiana fur their litigioua dif- 
poiitioiii which caufed than to profecute their Chriftian 
brethren before the Heathen courts. He exprefles muph 
warnvth and furprife tlmt they did not refer their differ- 
cnees to iheir brethren ; and concludes his exhortations 
on this fubje^i: by affiinng them thatjhey ought ra^ 
ther to allow themfelves to be defrauded than to feeic 
redrefs from Heathens (chap, v. i-*r9.) s. 

4. He inveighs againft thofe vices to wliicli the Co* 
riitchiana had been addiAed before their converfion^tind 
efpecially againfi fornication, the criminaUty of which 
they did not fully perceive, as this vise was generally 
overlooked in the fylbem of the philofophcrs, (chap* 
vi. 10, to the end.) 

And an. Having thus pointed out the pidslic imgularitica 
liverh cer- which they were chargeable, he next rephet to cer* 
ft^ornwhich ^ueftions which tin; Corinthians bad piropofed to 
they had' hint by letter. He, 1. Determines fome t^ueftions re- 
proiiorvil to luting to the marriage date } as, ift, Whether it was 
him. good to marry, under the exilUng circumftances of the 
church? And, ad. Whether they diould withdraw from 
their' partners if they continued unbelievers ? (ch. vii.) 

2 m He inftnids them how to aff wiih refpeiH to idol 
offerings. It could not be unlawful in Itfclf to eat the 
fubd which had been offered to idols >| for the confccra- 
tion of deft) or wine to an idol did not make it the pro- 
perty of tlie idoh hit idol being notliing, and then^ore 
incapable of property* But Tome Corinthians thought 
it lawful to go to a leaft in the idol temples, which at 
the fame time were places oC refoil for lewdnefa, and 
to eat the facrifices whild praifeswere fung to thridoL 
This was publicly joining in the idolatry. . He even 
' advifes to ab&ain from fuch participation as was hiwful» 
rather than give offence to a weak brother ; which he 
enforces by his own examplei who had abiUucd from 
many lawful things, rather than prove a fcandal to the 
gofpel, (chajp. vii. ix. x.) , , . 

3. He aniwersa third query cotieerning the nianner 
in which . women Ihould deliver any thing in public, 
when caUed to it by a divine impulfe. And licre he 
cenfurcs the uuufual drefi of both fexes in prophefying, 
which expofed them to the contempt of the Greeks, 
among whom the men ufually went uncovered and the 
women veiled. ; , j " 

. Being thus, led to the confidfratton of the abufes 
that^^prcvailed in their public, worftup, .he ^goes on to . 
ccnfgre the irregularities which were committed^jg; their 
love fcsfftst or, as we term diem, the jbOrcf^r.iFi^r. dt 
was. a common pradice with the Grbdkt at their tom 
cial (uppers for every man to bring his owu provifioai 
along with hicu, .not, however, to fharev them with the 
compa^Yn but to feaft upon tlNrm in a folitary ^manner* , 
Thus the rich ate, and drank to excefs, while the poor 
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were intended for the indrudloii of Chriftian fi>cirties; ftrriptore. 
that all Chriftians ought to be anited in mutual love ; “ ' ^ 

and that tendernefs ought to be (hown to the moil in* 
confiderable member, as. every one is fubfervirnt to the 
good of the whole (chap, xii.) In the 15th chapter 
he gives a beautiful defeription of benevoUncct which 
lias been, much and juft ly admired. He reprefents it 
as fuperior to the fupcrnatural gifts of the (pirit, to the 
m oft exalted genius, to univerfal knowledge, and even 
to faith. In the 14th chapter bc'cautions the Corin* 
thians again ft oftentation in the exercife of the gift of 
languages, and gives them proper advices. 

4. He afferts the refurredtion of the dead, in oppo- 
fitioD to Come of the Corinthians who denied it, found- 
ing it upon the refurredion of Jcftis Chrift, which he 
confidcrs as one of the moft effential duftrincs of Chri- 
ftianity. He then anfwers fome objedions to the refur- 
rediof), drawn from, our not being capable of undrr- 
ftanding how it will be accompli (lied, (chap, xv.) He 
then concludes with fome directions to the Corinthian . 
church concerning the manner of collediing alms ; pro- 
mifes them a viftt, and falutes fome of the members. j86 
The fccond Epiftlc to the Corinthians was written-Thefecon l 
from Macedonia in the year 57, about a year after 
former. See 2 Cor. ix. i — 5. viii. and xiii. i. ' ' 

St Paul’s £rft Epiftlc ,had wrought different effeds ' 
among the Corinthians : many of them examined their State nf the 
condud s they excommunicated the. inceftuous man $ Corinthian 
requefted St Paul's return with tears; and vindicated 
him and his ofiice againft the falfe teacher and his adhe- 
rents. Others of them ilill adhered 'to tliat adverfary 
of St Paul, exprcfsly denied his apoftolic ofiicc, and 
even furnifhed themfelves with pretended arguments 
from that Epiftle. He had formerly promifed to take 
a journey from Ephefus to Corinth, thence to viftt the 
hlacedonians, and return from them to Corinth ( 2 Cor. 
i. 15, 16.) But the unhappy ftate of the Corinthian 
church made him alter his intention (verfe 23.}, fince 
he found be mull have treated them with Icverity. 

Hence his adverfarics partly argued, i. That St Paul 
was irrcfolute and unftcady, and therefore could not be 
a prophet : 2* The improbability of his ever coming to 
Corinth again, ft nee he was afraid of them« Such was 
the ftate of the Corinthian church when St Paul, after 
his departure from EphefOs, having viftied Macedonia, 

(Ads XX. I.) received an account of the above parti- 
culars froioTitus {2 Cor. viL 5, 6. ), and therefore wrote 
them hia fecood Epiftle about the end of the fame 
year, or the beginning of 58. 

* But to give a more dilliu^ view of the contents of vi^w of the 

this Epiftle : . crntmt^i cf 

* tm The apoflie, after a general falatation, c^xpreffes bis *his 
grateful fenfe of the divine goodnefs; profefUng his con- 
fidence in God, fupported by a fciifc of his uwn inte- 
grity; makel an apology for not having vHlted the * 
Coriuthiana as he had inteuded, and vindicates himfilf . 


wert,. tPtfUyinegle^cdL .i.Xbe Corinthians introduced 
llie fame pradice ip the edebration of the Lord's Sup-.< 
■p.cr,lth^4 confoundjugjtiirith their ordinary meah#. 4 i)d 
wijthj>iii filler. into the end of the inftrttitioii^v^ 

It. .wait this> grgfaiibuire. thatPaul reproves in the. 1 ith. 
^haptcr. rlleiidfq ceuCuiea their condud in the eimr* • 
oife of jthe ^traotidinary .gifts of the Holy C^hoA ; he ^ 
Ihpws them th^y^all.iirQp^ed from^thc {ame fpirit, and 


fiVim the charge of ftrklenefs, (chap, i.) .t 

\ a; 'He forgivea the fnceftuoits man, whofc conduift 
had made fo deep an imprdlion on the apofiic''8 mind, ' 
that one reafon why he had deferred hisjourhey'^q Co- 1 
rmth wisyvthat he might not mc^t them in'gritfi iror 
till he had received advice of the effcB of hiaa|M>ftolical ^ 
admonitions. He mentiona his anxiety to meet Titus i 
iaoi-dcr to hearof dicir^vdtate ‘ex]’reffrs ^ 
X 2 his ■ 
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. to G<i 4 » fur. ih^ tAccgU a^ten^mg, hi* tW j&piftik^tke oolf ^(^kirqudltaDt 

"" aad: Ijpilei^. d ibe Corr^ihi«a«*aa bi^^credwa-; i«^l»WL^i■ully;JCotAiuk^wcl^li# \Vbebhvrt!ii‘ie*iinciliimi,'’*"^^^ 

iUft» iKnttea bj the finger bf God#. ( dhap»; ijU in«» aud an obfetvaHtc.QlWthr Lcvitkalr^luM^f be nrcr&ty tu ^ 

3- He trvaii pfi the ofiee coinni^ted t^. him^ofi the {ahtaiioii of a Chcrftiaiu cuiiwn ?" li 
preaching the c^cjtiptbsDj and highly . preSpia; k. tu tltufie Judaising Chridian&i whufc ituhre^l Fv»u^ 
maphieg the taw ; la which prvbably hui. advent^ eapofiia (Ada xia* i. Gad. k, 3. 9k),.>atJiriboii]iy 
had made great preieitcca. They had ridicivled hinifiiif^, prdctited cicouracifipa m MucSiMy mj ^rattuu^ ,b«$fc af* 
finings,; which he ihows to be bo, difgracc to-th^go^ terwards they in lifted, up« tht\C'rijiA»iw lec^vingithe 
{pel or its miaifterxi and here he giypaija (biirt abib^ Jewiih fttikaltw. (Gal. 

of the doftrinc be preaches# (chap^ iiA^ 6. v...tp;Uifi .,Aa»St Paul had founCed* the chttiche9.or Galatia«> 
and*}^ V , and inlbuded tbpm-io.thc.Chiyftiaii religioni he ducai 

expatiates, with great capiott(iiefs.actthe temper, nut' fet bbfiirp th«tn.il8. pvlac^pid dodttaes as. hr liad 
witl^ B'hicb^ in the inidlt of aB(iftipna’aQd .peFreot(tiqB8# dpoe, hi 4 hc'>Eptftk;tu tbelbpsi^ but referrimg tbenir 
he ami his brethren executed their important endbafift^ to^whas h^ blul'libv^ u 8« 9.)^ hepro*.* 

and with great aile&LaD and lendcrueCrdte eschurtB themi Gee^,at''oacejlQ the £pillk. 

to avoid the pollution of idolatsyi (cha[x vi.) He en-^ Aa^t apppyra faom jS^eeal poflages of thia Epiille, 
deavuurs to win, their confidence^ by. telling them how^ . particulaiiy cb^^p. i*^?# 8# lO. and chap, ii. tha<» 
much he rejoiced ip thdr atnendarncut and welfare# and the JudamiBg ^iUoA|pik8« hod endeavoured to j^rfuade 
how fon-y he had been for thediOircia which. hip Dcce& the\Galadluia thdd JMtil himfidf had changed his- opi* 
fury reproofs had occafioned, (chap« vii.) Hethen.ex^ monn and iUxwprtadicd.)iy» the hedenies 

horte them to make liberal coatribotiotia for the £hn*. that.chargpe« and affirmatharthe doArtnes -which he had 
ftiatis ill Judaea. He recommends to them the exm taught Wfsre^tritr#, for he had rctrciv-cd them {ram God-, 
ampb of the Macedonians# aud reminds them of the be- by immodiata revelation. He reUtea> hh mtraculoua 
aevolencc of the Lord Jefus. He exprefies bis joytfor coaverfion; afltrishisappftcdiealpiithomy# which hath 
th? readinefs of Titus to plfift in making the CoUeditioA; been ackoowledged by the difciples of JtTus; and# as a 
mid makes alfo honourable mention, of-otber Chriftiaii proof, that; he h..JvneBtr inculcated acoinpHanee with 
hrethrimf whom he had joined with ^ituain.the^inme the Mofaic. law# he-deeWea that -he- had.oppofed: Peter 
comimObin# (chap, vih*} He then# wJihvadmiraBioad-. ai:> Autioeb bt yialdi.ig to the prejudices of the 
drelis#. urges a liberal contribution# and. recominmidi. Jeww* 

iliem to the divine Uefling, (chap, ix.) ^.Haidtig.iiow.yiBdtGatcd bis oliaraSor from the fufpt- Arguinmti 

4. Next he obviates fome rcfle&ions wliick bad been^ esup of fuskknefs#- aud ftiovni ^at bin cofiuniiGon washy which 
thrown upon him for the mildiiefs of his coodud# as if divine^ hcargBcs that the Oalataana ought oOt to £ub*^he apoUle 
it had pfgccedcd from fear. He afieits his apoftoUcal- mit to the. law of Mufea; i. Becaufa they had 
power and autliority# cautiooing his oppopems agaiiift the. Holy Ghoft and the gifts of miracles# not by the ^ 

urging him to give too fenftble deraaoilmtioas of it# lawv but* by.tbe gofpeh (chap; iii. Becaufe nut oblixa- 

(chap. X.) Htf vindicates liimfelf agaiixft the iniinua- the pnom^os whiefa God moda to Abraham weit* nottoryomhe 
l ions of Come of the Corinthians# particularly for having refthded to hia circumciiird dtifoendants# but extended 

rlcclined peiCuniary fupport from the church ; an a^bion. to all who are his chiUrem by faith# (obap. iii. 6—18.] 

which had been ungenerouQy turned to his. diihdvaii- In anfwor to. the ols^^ion# To tim /erwti tht 

Uge. To fliow. his fuperiority over thofe defigning lam!? he replies# Timt it was giaeu becaufe of tr^uf- 

mtn who had oppofed his preaching, he enumerates his grtfiioa ; that is tw proferre tlu;^ Abm-fdolBtry till the 

fufferings ; gives a detail of fume extraordinary xcvela- Mdfiahhhnfeilf Ihould^ceme.-}. Beoattfe aUoteo# whether Uckt #« tht 

lions which lie had received; aud vindicates hiqifel^from Jews or Gentiles# xme made- tbs chUd^ God by faith# 

the charge of boafting, by declaring tlmt he bad. been os' by receiyif^ th^Cbn^Wfrelmon# and therefore do , 

forced to it by the defite of fupporting bis apoftolkal npt (land in ne^\ of : (ch;iii< 16^—39.); 

chavafter# (chap. xi. xii.) He clcifes the £pj(il«i#. by Ifriom thc^flp wfii oifi .db^tfr iiv» to tbo 1 ith^ b« ar« 
alTuring them with great tenderuefs how much it would, gues that the law was temporary# being only 
grieve him to demouftrate his divine commiffion.by fc- atftatCioF: infiimgy^ b^Uusthc w having at lamed 
igy I'iTLT methods. a ftate of manhppd; under the Meffi^# tlW' Jaw waa« 

The Galatians were defoended from:tI]pfe .Oaulswho of- no fujftber ufe*^ . In^tbe lenuiiBing pai4>^ o£,cha|(L i«. 
had formerly invaded Greece# ?nd afterwards fettled in he remin&thaoii of ibeir former Uoi# amd 

LowcirAfia. St P^ul had:pf^chi::d.the gcdTpelnin affbres Umm that he was ftitt sAioir fiaocse friend. He 

them in tlic year y 1 # foon d'c«r * the coOncU bddat Jerit^ exhorts , ihm to ftapd: faft in the Jibeity with which 

Gltini (AAs xvL 6k) AfiAiwmned.at that time with . Chrift had. ina^ them free ; for ahofoqiof Agar# that • 

xialota for this law of Mofes^ whn wanted loJln|Hdr .it is# thofo un^r the W gifco ^ J^uot Sinai# are in 

upoirthe Oeotilea# (AiEls^xv« t.) Soon aft|ir.St Paul bondage# and to be caftoptf the inheritancfe'boingde- 

had left the G^tms# tliefit teachers had got figaediW tholbonly wbo:^^^^^ free-born fVMof God’ 
aowng them# andimtodjlicm m:b« oirc^iinc^# to. under the fplritual covenant tlie.gufpcU \ ^ot 

This uccaiiQ^ t^ folloveing^ift^ whic|^.i^cbaelis Thr ^ftle next copfutes thafrdfr report whii^ lmdHow he 
thinks was wiitlwri in the luncfy^rv ktfoiv StPaiildefr been fjpread abroad among the Galntians# that 'l^Ul vindicates 
190 Tbeirdunioa. l>r LaidiiiardwmJtalh>at:;thflC(^ himftdfa preached up circumoifion* He had.alfeady*tn-hisuwji 

.The dsiif jear 5a# or in the vefy^hegianing o£ ca#hefrxrt SfPfiul direSly refutcd this calumniy. by tjw paitioohiraceawot 

to go to Jerufaltm ^ W^ of Elftifcfris. which he giveaofliis life; but ht aow dijxftly and opwn* 

i 11^ JubjeA. of. tluSiSpiftle ti touch-l^ ly-ccrntnidi^loit in^the.foItoii^ ^ 
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4* Bv itttinitsciiig that they (houM ]Mih fame cei^fiire 
thoiir^M^haiiM(]« 4 l them (ver^ 9, lo.^)^ by dedaHug 


•ru 

The d^e 


196 

and dufiffn 
Oftt. 


’ t» By tUemy that' all who thouglit circtwi- 

cUion iwceiTlry to faWatioa could receive no benefit 
fifoiifr the CThrfIbiaii. rtligiony (ebap^ v. 2-^) 

By declaringy that lie capered juHincation^only 
by faiihy (ver, 5, 6^ 

By teilifyingy that iiie)' hid once received the 
Kuthy hnd had never been tnuglit^ Atch filfe dodferinei 
by htnif (vetwy, Ih) 

4. ‘ “ 

ow 

tAial he mv peiiectiled for opporinc the eireoanctfion' 
of the 'Chrf(Udn»y (ver. 5 

^ exprefflng 1 ^iththiv tUbfe |iadhai iha^ld^ 
cot off ivho tncrtiljM them widiF bjakdo^tifcy 
Tim Kpiffle affords s fine inftiinee of Affl 
managing a<i argamonti The chief 'ob)hftiiOtt which 
the ttdvoGitoS' for the MoCaie hw bad nrge^ againft 
him was. that he hitnfdtf ‘ pnachid cii<c a i* i t ffi bB. la 
tiie beginning of the * E^ftib he overtoiha that fltndcr 
by a ftatetnetit of laAa» withoat' taking Mtif capreft 
notice of it t but at tlie end fully t>efiitct it, that it^ 
might leave a ftrong and iaftkig impOefloii upon their 
mindfii 

He next cintiODi them agahift an idea which bis ir^ 
gmneiitsfor*Cbriffiaa< liberty might cxeitey that 11 con- 
fftted ip liaeotiouliuirs. He ffiowt them k docs not 
ooiiffft* in gratifyiog vioious ddires ;; for none are^ 
under llvofiger obligatioits to mdral duties than theChfi-. 
ffrafi. He veeomAiands geatkncfi and meeknefa to the 
weak (chap« vi« 1— 5<)y and exhorts tbem^o be liberal ' 
to their tcaoherSy. a^d unto all men (vCr. 6^iOt) He 
concludes with expolitig the Ailfe preteneei of the }u- 
daiaing teachela» and' aUhrting theintegmy of his own 
condpft. * 

Ephefut was the chief city of -aU AGa on tbit fide^ 
Mount TaufttSb ' St Paid ha^paffhd through^ it in the 
year 54y but without making any Any) (AAsitrniai^^ 
21.) The following year he returned to Epl^fus' 
again» and (laid there thnec-ytoara, (cdiap. zht.) Du- 
ring his abode there he compkted a v^ flburtfhing 
chiircb of ChrtffiaTiBi the ffrft foundations Of whith had 
been laid by^ fotne iiderior aeadicrSk ^ As- Ephi^s Urif 
fretpieiated by pedbns of diftisrftttin^firdfti ill patts of 
AGaMinorr Paul took tlic oppoitaictky of jimiCb* 
ing in the ancient cooatHiCs fver. lO.) } Utid the otbi^ 
chiiroheo of Affa wcre^ebtdi^rtfd'as the daiightem^of 
the church of £j[>herus jr fd that - an EpMIe W the E- 
pbefiaoa vUmti ineSMli' asfcpiftfe to tbc dtlNiyieh«l|^tiiCt^ 
of at the fame ttoe* ■ ^ ' ^ * 

Dv jLCrdaer- (hows it to* be highly tbit tbtf 

EpiAle^waa wriitin yCir iflv f^h PiMV 

arrival at^Rome.' *■• ’■ ' 

As was in a 'peculiar maniict Ibie of^he 

CmtSeSi bnd wsns now a prifoiier at Rrbttii^vii oonfe- 
quenci^df^haVinff ^^rovciked the J^wtV by iffeiting thkt 
an obfertaocC thi' Mblkic law wis net oehef(l^:to 
obtaki-the fsv6iir*bl Gody hewas^fraid led^ati advim^ 
Sage (booid hi- token of bis ewnfiaemettC Co oilTcttldtiM: 
tuiidakif Ohbt^be hadConvf^t^^ Heikihg tbat 
ike Bphe&Uils tMoi Asm in tliiiiikh of Chttfti willful 
iktNnitt^n^ tb She iavr of Mufe^ ' he wi 4 tet this 'Ej^ifile 
fb give them ttuirff exalted views of the Ih^c rf Q^^ind 
oifbecjiCelteacC^aiid^iSgnity of Ghrift. This Ispiftle 
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givtiigs and prayCrs, or gliWing dcrcirIbflbnV'of'tb| 5 ^„&^^^^ 
bicftn(^ of the Chriffian rcHgtotl/ Thla circtnjiftiin'cc 
rendeiu'thfemr i liitle obfeurei but by the ai^ffauicC uf 
the twd fnllowiwg cpiftW, which were v?rittea on the 
fuRie oceafioA, and wftfa the fame deQgtiy tlie mcanihg 
oMhe apoftle *nmy be calily difeovertd. The Uft thf cc 
chspteirs contain prB^^l91c:a1 exhortations. He firfl: iiiciil- • 

Cates imitTy lovcy and conebrdy from the confide ration 
that all 0 hrfiftians are members of tfic (hine body, of 
which Chriib' is the head; He* then advifes them to, 
ferfske the vicics to which they had been addided while 
shey rtmutied hreatheu^^ Hc recommends JuAice and 
ebaritf y ftienitoufly condemns lewdnefs, obteeuity, and 
krteuipemiiccf, vices which feem to have been too com- 
mon among tfic Ephefians. In the 6 th chapter he 
points out* the duties w'hich arife from the relations of 
holbands and wives, parents and children, mafters and 
femnts i and concludes with ftrong cKliortations to 
foitJtudep which he deferibaa in an allegodcal man- 
nefi iQy 

The church at Philippi liad been founded by PauhEpatlc to 
Silas, and Timothy ( Afla xvi.), in the year 5 1 , and Philip * 

continued to fiinw a ffropg and manly attaciimeiit 
the Chrillian religion, and a tender Sffeclion for the 
apoftle. Hearing of his imprifoniuent at Rome, they 
firnt Epaphrodttus, one of their [mffors, to fbpply him 
with money. It appears from this Epifile that he was 
in great w'ant of ncccffuries before this con tnbu lion ar- 
rived ; for as he had not converted thcEomans, he did 
not confider himfelf as entitled to receive, fnpp^es from 
them. Being a prifoncr, he could not work as former- 
ly t and it was a maxim of his never to accept kuy pe- 
cuniary afliftance from thofe churches where a faAiori 
bid been railed againft him. From the Philippimis he 
wdt'^fibtl;averfc to receive aprefent in the time of want, 
fafeeauic ’hc conGdered it as a mark of their, affeflion, 
ahdf becaule he was alflred that they had cunduflcd 


tkelufclveB as Gnccre Chrillians. 




It appears from the apoff ie’s owti words, that this The d^ie 
letter was written while he was a prifuner at Rome, 

(chap. i. 7, 13. iv. 22.) ; and from the expeflatioii 
which he difeovers (chap. ii. 24.) of being Toon re- 
1Mre4‘ anA reibbred to them, compared witli Fliilenton 
Vr^'knd'Heb. xiii. 13. where he exprclTcs a like ex- 
peftation in ftrong^r tenns, it is probable that this w*as 
writttn towards the end of his firll imprifoumeut in the 
year 62. 1^9 

) Thv dpoflfe’s defign in this EpiAle, which is quite •'md dtiign 
of tV pnidltcal kind, feems to be, to comTon 
^{fi|iipihm concern they hadcxpicifyd at the 

n^Wk' bii tuiprtCbnment ; to check a party fpi^it that 
appeal^ kb bkvtbiroke but among theiq> luid to pro- 
imkVi on cKe bontruty, an entire union and harmony 
of'aftlAibn; to g^rd them ^aiuff being feduced from 
tbepumy cu tbe?ChH(Uajn faith by Judaiaipg teachers; 
tbfoppb^ them undei* the trials with which they Arug- 
^ied; andi above all, to ]i)fpire them with a conceruto 
adorh* their prbfl^bn by moft e^n^t at^iuiqchta 

iirthc dii^e Vfe^** ,^fii^Tqme partlcuVur a 
ill fhf bcjgiimHti^’of the 4th pbipteri'f kV^^^ in 

the Sth verfc to ripcommenjl' virtue ih^tWb.M extenfive ^ 
fenfci mentioning all the different fbhn4kt(^ui"iii w^ 
it had bt6n placed by the Qrcj^liSk' p^ijlj&phcr 10- 


„ not eoinpofed mni Irgumetitativc'Or didaftic ffyl^ : ' a^i-dr the clofc of thc'£pi!ll^/*^^.Uii&^1ii8 actuow- 
4 iaplinra enliidy of thankT^^ Irgmenis to the Pliilippiana for the fcafonablc and libe- ^ 

3. isAi 
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-Sgriptufe. ral fupply which they had fent^ ]h>^» RB it coiw 

vincing a proof their aiTcdlpo for him, and thek 

concern for the fupport pf the eofpcl,t he 
fcFred.for above any private fi:cular,inxer<;ftsaf hia.Qwii> 
cxprctsly difclaitnipjj^ all felhfh,, mi^rcenary and; 

efFunn? them with a noble fimplicity, that he 
npon all occafiona to accommodate h^ temper, td h^s5if* 
cumftancee; and liad learned, under ^ 

Divine grace, in whatever ftatiun Providence might feCf 
fit to place him, therewith to be contei^t.^. VVfter which, 
the apoftk, having encouraged them 4 rick 

fupply'gf. all their wanta from their God an^ F^tlier^* 
to whom lie devoutly afcribcfr the boupp|',,9f all, con- 
cludes with falutatioiiB from ai^d 

Rome to the whole church, and a folemn benc 4 i^i<^nyr 
( vetTe lo. to the end) ; and declarer, that he rejoiced in 
their liberality chiefly on their own account*, 

The Epjftle to the Coloillaiis ivas writtui .while Pa|il< 
was in urifon (chap, iv, 3.), and was therefoi^e projmbly, 
coihpoled in the year 62. The intention of the apo^V 
as far as can be gathered from the opiftle itfelf, was 
to fecure the Coloflians from the influence of fome.do^** 
trines that were fubverfive of Chriilianity, aQd,JtO;eR’- 
cite them to a temper and behaviour wortliy of their 
facred charaAer. A new fed had arifen, which had 
blended the oriental philofophy with the fuperftitious 
ici opinions’ of .the Jews. > . * 

To i;uard They held 1 . That God was furmunded oy demons 
the Coloffi-oi- angek, who were mediators with God, and therefore. 
T* be worfliipped. 2 . That the foul is defiled by the 
ous doc?*^*^' hofly I that all bodily enjoymenu hurt the foul, which* 
trincsof the they believed to be immortab though they f^etp ti?. 
Jews. have denied the refurrc£lion of the body, as it would. 

only render the foul finful by being reunite^ ;o it.[ 
XrvS- That there was a great m’yllcry in nnmbct;s,;P4rticu-* 
to ihr A'ciflarly in the number feven s , they therefprjc jatc^h^^d;,^^ 
'Tefiamcnt, natuVal hollhcfs to the fevehth or Sabbath dayt.^w^tphn 
they dbferved more ftriflly than the other Jews. Tji^y? 
fpent their time moflly in contemplation ; abftaincd 
from marriage, and every gratification of the fenfes; 
ufed wafhings, and , thought it finful to touch certain 
thill's; regarded wine as poifon, &c. 

T^ie arguments agaitifl thefe dpdlrincs arC 
with great ikill and addrefs. He begins with cxpre&g^ 
great joy for the favourable chara6ter which he had heard 
plo <1^ ®°*'orthcm, and aflures them that he daily prayed for tbeir^ 
^ ^ farther improvement. Then he makes a fhort digref- 
fiun, in order to defertbe the digoity of Jefos Chriffc ; 
declares that he had created all things, whetW thro^ei 
or dominions, principalities and ppwcrs.^^^^bsjt.be alDoe^ 
was the" head of the church, an^ had 
to the Father. The inference froip tbu^^efeription ii.: 
rvidenf, that Jefus was Tiipenor tb. a^pls.ll ttey ; 
were created beings^ and^ODg^tiXiot^td herwem^ped 
Thus he ihdirt^ly ^nfotes onc^cloiMne be^pre hf ,fcr-. • 
mally oppofes it. Paul now, rctumij frpip his ; 

in the aifl; vetfe to the fentimeots vfUh v^hicb^e had , 
introduced, it ii\ tbe^ i^tb ah 4 aBd^again^ 

exprclTcs TTis joy that the^P^ilipi^ns ren^ attach-,; 
cd to the gofpel, wbich^i^s to be,f^ .the. 
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Having again; alTured them of his; tender concern for ficriptaW 
their lyclfare, , for their advancement in virtue, and that ' ^ * 

they might ^acknowledge the myftery of God, that is, 
that, the gofprlyvas to foperfede the law of Mofes, he 
proceeds dire£l]y to caution them againfl the philofophy 
of th^ new teachers,; add their fuperflitioufi adherence 
to the lav i fliows the fuperiority of Cbritt to the an- 
;c! 8, and warns Chrlflians againft worflypping them 
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The :irgu- 
ments 
which the 
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He ccnfures lhe.obfcrvation of Sabbathts and rebukes 
thofe who required abflincnce from ceitain . kinds of 
fpodf Rnd cautions them againft perfons who.aflume a 
great appearance of wifdom and virtue (chap, ii.) aoj 

. Jn the 3d chapter hC'exthprts them, that, inftead ofExhoru- 
being occupied! about . ex j^tnal ceremonies, they QughM‘°"^ 
to cuHivkk pare gratify. He particularly guards 
them agaxttft impurity, to- vThich they had before their 
conVerftou.beenfmuchniMided* admonifhea them 
ai^inft Jndi^mg. tik irafclUe paflions, and againft 
committing folftopqd. Hn kahons them to cultivate 
the ,^Cucvment ,affe^iaot,'jand humility, and patience. 

He nfonmmendil alfo the relative duties between Imf- 
bfludf and wifca, parents andchildren, mailers and fer^ 
vants. He enjoins the duties of prayer and tliankfgiv- 
ing (chap. iv. 2.), and requefts them to remember him 
iu their petitions. He enjoins affability and mild be- 
harfour to the unconverted .Heathens (verf? 6.) ; and 
concludes the^epiftle with matters which are all of a 
private nature, except the direftions for reading this, 
epiftie in the church of Laodicea, as well as in the 
church of Colofle* 204 

This epiftlts is addreffed to the inhabitants of Thef-Firfi KpiAlc 
faionica, the capital of Macedonia, a large and populous ^ 
cjty, It, appears from the chapter xvii, i- that*“*®^“** 

the Chriftian religion was introduced into this city by 
Fsul aqd SUas, (oun after they had left Philippi. At 
firft tfeey ipade msuy converts but at length the Jews, * 

exer jealous off the of (he Gentiles to the fame 

pisvikgeB with;the.ni(elveSv ftiired up the rabble, which 
allaulted the houTe where the apoftle and his friends 
lodged tr fp that Paul and Silaarwcrc obliged bo flee tp 
Berea, wbere, iheir fuccefs was fooq interrupted by t}ie 
fame ; reillefs and implacable <i^ncinie8. The. apoftle 
then withdrew to Atbenfi;^^ft Timothy, at bUdefire, 
returned to The^omca (v Theff* iii* 2.) to foe what. 
wex:e the fentiments^apd Whdwur of the inbabitants 
afepr tb€ petfccutioii . From Athens Paul 

vyent to- Cprinthii trhcf e be ftayed a year and fut months ; ; 
dpj^ which, TliBptby returned with the joyful tidings ^ 
that the ThtfUoDtans remained fteadfoft to the, faith, ^ 
apd. firmly atto^lhed toithjc apoftle, fmtwuhftaioding his 

. Hpon,^l\ffout thc^ th» epiiWfiv A^ D, 52, ri t dute 
in the lath year of Daudius. . , 4 > . 

.-TihiB if [gene^ybr ffokoiiedthftfr^epiftk<whiQb 
wrqte, { ap^ >ve.ftnd he wasvaoxipus. that fo. ftiould ibcj 
read to all the Chriftiana,: chap* Y; 2.7« he ufos 

tbffo .words f •* Ladjurc . yopi ky the Lordn. that this 
epiftie be. rea.4 unto all the holy, jiretti win.”' Thif , 4 i- 
re^ion i» vjcry ptpperlyjufcrtod in hisvfirft epiftfo^ j 206 

2 j^he intea|^n,of;PouUn 4 ^i!iWgtbi%A'pi^^ was cxi-and defign 
dMtly to cficourage Theflalonians to. adherc;to thf!»f h. 


Gentiles, without the reft^ints of the^^qeycfnoqial fow.; f Chfiftian religion. This church being ftill in its 
Here again he ftates a general tfo^oe, fapey, and npfjrcjBcd jby, the, powerful required to j 

conffftent with the opinions of thole who were nealout be eftablifteft in the faith. ;St,Paol„ therefore, in the 
for thefow of Mofes ; but he leaves the poloifians to, < ihr^e, firft ebap^erf, endeavours tg convince the 'l*hefta-,« 
drawiii#infercnce, (chap. i. ) lejaiads qf.the Jtrwh diyiiu^y of Ay gpfjptli-bPi^rllW' 

the 
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*<lrri|!»«re. the iiiiraculouB gifiiB of the Holy GKoft which had been 
'•■'■V' imparted^ and by his own condudl when among^ them* 

While he appeals, in the iiril chapter, to the mira- 
culous gifts of the Holy Spirit, he is very liberal in 

* his commendations^ He vindicates hitnfclf frpm the 
charge of timidity, probably to prevent the Tbe£alo- 
nians from forming an unfavourable opinion' of his for- 
titude, which his flight might havt excited.! He af- 
ftrta, that be was not influenced by felfifltor difliooour- 
able motives, but that he was anxious to pleafe God 
and not man. He^exprefles a Arbng afl^ion fgr them, 
and how anxious he was to impart .the Uefltngs of the 
gofpci. He tongratuUteS himfelf upon his fuccefs ; 

' mentions it to their hdhonr that llfaey received the goT- 
I)el as the word of God ( and hot of miin^ und ^hcre- 

* fore’ did not renounce it when jberfecution was raifed by 
the Jews. . He exprefies a ftrdng defire Id vAit the 
Tlieflalouians ; and affiirts them be b^<been hitherto 
retained againft his will. 

As a farther proof of hir regard, the apoflle in- 
forms them, that wlicn be !catne to Athens,: be waa fe 
much conccnied, Iclt, flreing difcouraged“by his fuffer- 
ings, they ftiould be tempted to'Caltoff ^beir profef- 
fion, that he could not forbear fending Timotliy to 
comfort and ttrengthen them ; and expreffes, in very 
flrorig terms, the fenfible pleaf^ure be felt, in the midlt 
of all his afiii£lions, from the fav^^tabk account he re- 
ceived of their faith and love : to which he adds, that 
he was continually praying for their farther eijabliflimeot 
in religion, and fur an opportunity of making them an- 
other vifit, in-order to promote theie ediACatlon, which 
lay fo near his heart, (chap. iti. throughout.) 

Having now fhown his patertiil affeAion for tliein, 

. with great addrefs he improves all that influence which 
his /.cal and lidclity in their fei'vicc muft naturally have 
given him to inculcate upon them the prcceptl of the 
gol'pel. He recommends chaftity, in oppofition to the 
prevailing practice of the heathens juftice, in oppoii- 
lion to fraud. He praifes their benevolence,, and en- 
courages them to cultivate higher degrees of it. He 
recoinmendr induflry and prudent behaviour to their 
heathen iwighbouri. In order to comfort them under 
the lofs of their friends, he aifures them that thofe who 
were fallen afleep in Jefus (hould be raifed at the 
lad day, and (hould, together W^h thitfe who remained 
alive, be caught up to lueet their LtOrd,; had fliRre bis 
triumph, (chap. i«.) He odcOonfifheti t^m to prepare 
for this folemn event, that it might not come iipoh them 
unawares ; and then concludes the Epiftle with various 
exhortatiojiB. 

Second K- The fccond Eplllle to the TbeffaloniaiM appears to 
pUllc to the have been written foon after the firfl, and Axun tli^ fame 
t\ ^ liffialoiii- plsee } for Silvanus or Silifl, and Tiiaothy, ai’c joined 
J *"*• together with the ^illc in the ipferipiions of this 
4 o 8 Epittlc,. as well as ^of the former. ^ 

Concinu of The apoftlc begins with commending the faith and 
h- charity of the Theffalonians, of which he had heard a 

favourable report.: ' He^xpreffes great joy on accouiit 
of the patience with which they fupported perfectition ; 
and obferves that their perfecuiion was a p^oof of a 


rightebus judgment to come, where their pcirftcutors Scrijiture. 
would meet a'ith their piopcr rccompenfe, and 
righteous be delivered out of all their affliftions. He 
anufes ' them of his conflant prayers for their farther 
ilhprovement, in order to attain the felicity that was 
promifed, (chap, i.) ‘ 

From mwnderftanding a paflage tn his former letter, 
it appears that the Thdldloniaira believtd the day of 
judgment was at hand. To red^ify this inidahe, he 
informs them that the day of the Lord will not come 
till a grttt apolUfy has overfpread the Chriflian woild, 
the nature of which he deferibes (o). Symptoms of 
this myftery of iniquity had then appeared; hui the 
apoflle cxprefles.his thankfulnefs to God that the Thcf- 
falpnians had^efcaped this corruption. He exhorts tliciri 
tb fteadfaftnefs, and prays that God would comfui c and 
llrengtheo them, (chap, ii.) 

He requclhthe prayers of the ThefTalonians for him 
and his two alfillants, at the fame time exprelTing his 
confidence that they would pay due regard to the iii- 
ftiuclions which he had given them. He then pro- 
ceeds; to correft fome irregularities. Many of the 
Theffalonians feem to have led an iulc difurdL’ily hfc ; 
thefe he fcvercly reproves, and commands the fdiUirnl 
to (hun their company if they ftiU remained inconi- 

«'*>*«• 109 

When the lirA Epiftle to Timothy was written, it i.i Tirft hpiftlc 
difficult to afeci tain. Lardner dates it in 56; Mill,*'-^ ’^'hnothy, 
Whitby, and Macknight, plicc it in 64; but the 
guments on which each party founds their opinion arc**’’^' 
too long to infert here. 

Timothy was the intimate friend and companion of 
Pa«li and is always mentioned by that apoiUc with .md cm.- 
lUuch affcdlion and ellceiii. Having appoi>\ted him to tents ul lu 
fuperintend the church of Ephtfus during a journey 
W’hich he made to Macedonia, he wrote this letter, in 
Older to dired him how to difchaige the important 
trutt which was commiiicd to him. This was the 
' more neceffary, as Timothy ivas young and uiicxpcri- 
diced, (1 Tim. IV, 12.) Ill the beginning of ihc Epiille 
he reminds him of the charge with which he had in- 
truded him, to wit, to preferve the purity of the goi- 
p«l againil the pernicious do^lrines of the Judai/ing 
teachers, whofc opinions led to frivolous contruverfus,. 
and not to a good life. He (bows the ufe of tlic la v 
of MofeS), of which thefe teachers were ignorant. This 
account oflthe law, he aflTures Timotliy, was agreeable 
to the teprefentatioD of it in the gofpel, with the preach- 
ing of which he was intrufted. He then makes a ili- 

f ^reffion, io the fulncfs of his heart, to cxprcL tlic 
enfe which he felt, of the goodnefs of God towards. 
him. : . 

In the fccond chapter the apoflle pixL-nbes the 
manner in which the worfhip of God .was to be per- 
formed in the church of Ephefus ; and in the third ex- 
plains the qualifications of the perfons w'hom he was xo 
ordain as bifhopa and deacons. In the fourth chapter 
he foiYtels the gpreat corruptions of the church which 
were to prevail in future timesy.and inflru^is him Low 
to fupport the facred charadcr. In the fifth chapter 

he 


(o) For an explanation of this prophecy, Pr Hiird's Sermons may he confultcd. He ajgpUcs it to thc.papai; 
power, to which it correfponda with afloiiifliing exaQntfs. 
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‘ telpture. te^hcB ThAbihy hpw'>tQ Ydhibhifli tine oMnid J^ng 
of both foxes ; tnentloBS the ege aiid chitider Of iilffh 
widows as were to be emplcMd hf the iodetjr in feme 
peculiar office : and ful^oms unite lAtngi Gdacerith^ the 
refpefl due to elders. In the^fixtli chs^tet he deferitaes 
the duties which Timothy was to inoutcat^ on 'flavef ; 
condemns trifling conCtoserficsBnd pmicisMK 
cenfurea the ezccffive lore cf it)Onty» unfl oharges the 
an rich to he rich ia good wbrks« 

Second E- That the focond Epiflle to Timdtfiy' Was written 
piftlc to Rome is univerfally agreed ; but whetiser it was 

Tmioilijr. 0f fecond iUtprilbament has been mvfiih 

difputed. That Timothy was at Ephefos dr io iAlla 
Minor when this Epiflle #as foift^to htmi a|ipt!irs''i^^ 
SI a the frequent mention in it of fWffent refsiiibgwt Rphb- 
'Dcfignan. f„3. The apoftle fecms to hm intended tbipTjiqii^ 
ronteiusof f„r fufferings -which he forefow he would 

be expofed to. He exhorts him to conftancy and per* 
feverance, and to perform with a good confeittKie the 
duties of the facred fanAion. 

The falfc teachers* who had before tkrwwai ^tliis 
church into canfiirion, grew crery day wnrfe: mfomtink 
that not only Hymenxus* but Phihstns another ^he* 
fian heretic, now denied the refurrcAhiti of the dead i 
They were led into this trror by a difpnte about word^^ 
At flrfl they only annexed various improper figtvifieu- 
tions to the word r^rrr^/an,' but at lafl tbiey denied it 
altogether ( H ) j pretemUng that the referreAibn of the 
dead was only a refurreAion from the death of fin, ifld 
fo was already pail« This error Was probably ibrtr* 
cd from the eailern philofophry, which placed the 
origin of (in in khe body, (idiaptfer h.) He then 
forewarns him of the fatal apoftafy and decimfton tlmt 
was beginning to apjrear in the chureh ; and at the 
fame time animates hitn, fix>m his own rscaitiple and 
the -great motives of Chrtftianity, to the fiioft vtgoroibs 
and rcfolute difehaige of every part of the miimettal 
office. 

Spifilt- to Epiftfo is addrefied to Titus, whom Paul ilhd 

Tuns, appointtsd to prefidc over the Church of Cjfete. It^is 
difficult to determine either •its’idate or the phte^ from 
which it was font. The apofltc begim wilh retnhifling 
^ Titus of the rcafons for which he had Irft IrimUt 
Delign dire As him on what principles -he wis to 

lontcotsof rA in ordaining Chrrffiafi pattbrst the maKfiAtti(lhvk)f 
whom he particularly de^bes. Tb mow liifh hdw 
cautious he ought to be in fideAing^meu ifertfac fauried 
office, he renUods him of the df the jktdalRing 
teachers, an<^ the bad cbtn^ttid th^Qrrt^i, 
tbr i.) ■ c ‘ 

He adiifoa bkh to aeccmtinbdute’lifs eidiotiiatibtia to 
the refpcAivc ages, fexes, and cirdliimftaficc»i dFlhofe 
w fiom it wRs his duty to^itArudk f id the 
greater weight to bis he 

to be an iaiajnfde > 6f iw He 

exhorts him alfe td teach dbediawdefb the ^vit ihagi'* 
flrate, becaufe the Jitdaifling'ChrffifiaiisaiBii^ 
obedience was due fiwih w Worfiiipf^ of ibe true 
Cod to magiflrates who weit Mohfters. He bafltions 


ag^ihft ctofbndufneTs and cbiitention, and trcofhflieifds AerlpMmi, « 
nmkntffs t“for even the heft Chriflrians bad formerly 
been 'wkfked, and all the Ueffings which they enjoyed 
ddrhred^ from'the goodiurfs 'of dr>d. He then en- 
' joins Titus ftrenuoudy to mculcate^gdbd works, and so 
wroSd dfchft tomroverfles | and concludes with dtreA- 
ing Mm^lvow lo prot-eeif with thofo heretics who at- 
tempted to (hw dSflenfiOh in the dliurch. 

The Epcitir to Phrilemon wat written' from Rome It F.pirde to 
the fiUne time with the Eprftlcs to the Coloflians aisd Htilcmon. 
PhiKppbmi, about A. ’D. 6t or -63.' The ocealion of wil 
thdtober 'WIS this : OnermAts, (lave, bail ^ 

fibbed his maftcr'kndvded to 'Rssme 1 wherci bappdy 
(or him, be met wtth thb vrhiwiMas st that ttme 

tr^rifibfer it krge^ aiffi hymIrihfteitAicmaa admoai- 
l^tiona Mi eoiw(rimd %o O hriS Mi a Hy^ t«nd Tedsimed to a 
fonfo of bis ditty, fit ^ul fom to haVe kept him for 
fettle odafldMme tiihi hoder his eye, that be might be 
fotisfltd of the^reatiiy of the change ; and, when he had^^^ ''' 
made n feffidfent trial oftMni, aad'^foiind that his beha- 
amur Sfaa'aiiiift^ty ^reeable to his pfofoffion, be would 
-lEMa.'dlirin'^WjiFafiy wnger for his own primte xonvem- 
tbttjbjgl hi 'i fltnstion that reddhred fneh an affifl- 
tnt 'pemdilriy defiraUe (compare ren (3,. 14*), hut feat 
him back to his maftcr ; and, as a mirk of his efteen, 
catntftedhimi toj^ther with Tybhicut*‘with tht^atge 
of delffering fns BpMfte to the Church at Colcifle, and 
gifittgth eh tpaIrtTmar account of Uie (iate of things 
at ‘Roane; > recommending him 'to them, at the fame 
time, art' faithfel and belored brother,* (Co); iv. 9.) 

And trPhikmohtii%ktweU be fiippofed be ftrong- 
ly prejudiced agahilt one Who had left hia <trvice<in Fo 
iiffelimtisn lUnainer, he fends bim thas iectef, in wiiich 
he Aftploys all bis Infliience to remove bis fufplcioiis, 
mid teconrife hhir to the thoughts of taking Onefimns 
iatb bis'flamily^'SlgUm. And whereas St Paul might 
baVi^ interasd thst^ambority^^^ -his cbaraAer ns mi 
npoAle,^aifd riie relation in Wbich be flood to PhiletiHin 
as 1 fpiritoal father, would naturaHy givehim, he ehoo* 
fes tomitrent htm^as'k friend | and with the ^^eft and 
moft Mimiadng addrefe uma his ftflt^ Ottt^uriiig him 
byall theories Of Chriffian'^^&'p that be would not 
denybhn bis s'mnd'ilMeii^ to pre* 

trail upon hhk^ happi- 

nefoaldeepry^e^^ of 0- 

adapted to feften hia 
pfqUdic^f,^ tocifee ttna whw was fo 

deartoMmfel^ iiiH; ifiA^y^ fehow 

GKriftjah'tod'n^f'riendl'' '' ^ 

’ It ri impcffiiNeto^adoseii;hiiadm'imbk£ittfth^with^ jkiii 
btfc 4 »tdttgrMchisd^h<the^ the 

mvflmdy tfillfefs tbl^^p^at in eaery pnit of it* We fee 
here, in ^a moft ligMi fctwf- paefaAly conflftent covtra in f 

tiliepolitohefe'^^tittc tolly and fln- this Eplfth. 

cerity of the frjendr'bi#^Ato^s^'tl^ >dfgnny^^ the 
Chrifttln todthe^W^te^< >iAnd tf ^Aiil'lcftSer Were to 
^i^fidered ih ito efthto^kfw tten%s^ human 
oompofitionf R toufl W htfewad a vHdlrrpiecc in its 
kind. An m ifhiftratiOD of this ntoiark^ H may wot be 

impmper 


(h) This Is by no means uncommon amongft men ; to begin to difpute about the (ignification of words, and 
to be led grsditoily to deny the thing rignifiedi This nppears^to kito' Wto the canfe of moft difputcii and the 
vgcneral beginnings of fecptieifm and infidelity. 
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imfei^qptT lo xoin|iarc it with, an epHlle uF Pliny » that 
itcina to have b«cn writtcfi upon a fimilar pccafionf 
(Lib. IX- let ai.)’ ^bich, tboug^h penned by one that 
was Tcckofied to excel in tbe cpiftolary ftyle. and 
though it hiB undoubtedly many bcautiea# yet mud be 
acknowlcdgtdi by ^very impartial read.^i vaflly inferior 
to tliiB animated comporitioo of the applile* 

The Epidle to the Hebrews has been generally a- 
(cribnd to Paul ; but the truth of this opinion has jbeen 
fufpefied by olherF, for three reafons : i. The name of 
the writer is nowhere mentioned, neither in the bemu- 
nipig nor in any other part of the Epiftlet 2. Tlie ftyle 
ia laid lo be more elegant than PaulV 3. There are 
expreffions in the, Epi die which have been thought ua- 
fuitablc to an apotUe*8 charaAcr^ i* Ip anf^^er to t^e 
firft objrdlioUf Clemens Alexandrinus has xQlgned a 
very good reafon: ** Writing to tbe Hebrews (Cays he), 
who had conceived a prejudice a^itft him, and were 
fufpiciouB of him, he wifely declined fetting hia name 
at the beginning, led he Hiould offend them/* 1* Ori- 
gen and Jerome admired the elegance of the fiyle, and 
reckoned it fuperior to that which Paul has e^ibited 
in his Epidlcs ; but as ancient tedimony bad affi|^ncd it 
to Paul, they endeavoured to anfwer the ofcjcdlion, by 
iiippofing that the fentiments were the apoftle's, but 
the language and compoGtion the work of fome other 
perfon. If the Epiftle, however, be a tranflation, 
which we believe it to be, the elegance of tbe language 
may belong to the tranflator. As to the compofition 
and arran^emcnti it cannot be denied that there are 
many fpecimens in tbe writings of this apoftle not in- 
ferior io thefe qualities to the Eptftk to the Hebrews. 

It is objeAe^ that in Heb. ii. ^3* the writer qf this 
Epiftle joins htinfelf with thofe who had received the 
gufpel from Chrift’s apoftics. Now Pfid Vd it from 
Cbrift himfclf.. . But Paul often appe^.to the teftimp- 
ny of the apoftles in fupport of thofe tru^s which he 
bad received from revelation : We may inftance t Cor. 

XV. 3, 6. 7, 8. } a Tifiu ii. 2* 

This Epiftk is net quoted till tbe end of the fecond 
centory, and even then does not feem tO; have been uni- 
verfidly/ received* This (Heiice might be owing to the 
Hebrew! tfacaiielvesi who fuppofing this letter had no 
relatipn to tbe^Seiiiile^s be at jtio pains to 

copies of it • The aotbprsi hostever» on whpfe teftlmo- 
ny we receive it as ftotbenticy are entitled ;to credit ; 
for they bved fo near the age of the api^lo^ StMithey 
were' m no danger of being ioipofed op 1 and the 
numerous lift of books which they i^eAedaa^Qpi^ 
wc^are affured that they were verycaiefid tp'gwd 
ugumft ifufiofitton. It ia often quoted as PauFa by 
CkUicns Akxaadrintts, about tbe jt» t$ 4 « U 
edited and quoted as PattPs byOrigent about 2303 by 
Dioayfius biihcip of Alexandria In 24.7 t and by a nu* 
metout' r4 fuccteding writers. 

The EpUUc ‘ W the Hebrews wasxiriginattf aw«^en 
' in Hebrew*; or raAer .Syro*Cbaldaic I afadl which we 
bdieve 00 tbe teftimony of Clemens Alexandrinus, Je- 
riHiie, and Ejufehi!aa«;i To this it baa been obie^f 
that ae thefe writers have not referred to any authority, 
vre ought to confidcr what they fay on this fubjeft 
merely as an opinion. But as they Gate no reafons for 
adopting this opinion, but only mention as a raft that 
Pauj wrote to, the Hebrevfs in their native language, 
we muft allow that it is their teftimony whi;;h they 
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prpdut-C, and not tlielr^piiiion. Eufcblus informs os, Scriptsror 
that foiue fuppofed Luke the itvangelift, and others 
Clemens Rumanus, to have been the tranHator. 

According lo the opinion of ancient writers, parti- 
cularly, Clemens Alexandrinus, Jerome, and Euthalius, 
this Epiftle was addreffed to the Jews in Palcftiue. — 

The fcope of the Epiftle confirms this opinion. 

Having now given fiifficient evidence that this E-I>«cofie. 
piftle was written by Paul, the tipie when it was writ- 
ten may be eafily determined : For the falutation from 
the faints of Italy (chap. iv. 24.), together with the 
apoftle's promife to fee the Hebrews (ver. 23.), plain- 
ly intimate, that his confinement was then either ended 
or on the eve of being ended. It mud therefore have 
been written fnon after the Epiftles to the Colofiuns, 
Ephefians, and. Philemon, and not long before Paul left 
Italy, that is, in the year 61 or 62. 

As the zealous defenders of the Mofaic law would 
naturally infill on the difinc anlhority of Mofes, on 
majefty and glory attending iU promulgation hy the ^ 
mtniftiy of angels, and the great piiviltges it afforded 
thofe who adhered to it ; the apollle Ihow.^, 

1 . That in all thefe fcveral articles ChrilUauity h;^d 
an infinite fuperiority to the law. 221 

This topic he purfues from chap, i. to xi. wherein of 
he reminds the believing Hebrews of the extraordinary*^ theVw 
favour fhown tlieoj by God, in fending them a revela- 
tion by his own Son, whufe glory was far fupenor tOot the 
that of angels (chap. i. throughout) ; very naturally Chrii^Un 
inferring from hence tbe danger of dcrpifing Chrift on religion, 
account of his humiliation, which, in perfeft confjft-“^\ *P 
cncc with his dominion over the world to come, was 
voluntarily fubmitted to by him for wife and important oi Mofch ; 
reafons; particularly to deliver us from the fear of 
death, and to encourage the freedom of our accefs to 
God (chap. ii. throughout). With the fame view he 
magnifies Chrift as fuperior to Mofes, their great legif- 
lator ; and from the punifttment inflifted on thofe w ho 
rebelled againft the authority of Mofes, infers the dan- 
ger of contemning the promifes of the gofpel (chap, 
iii. And as it was an cafy tranfiiion to call to 

mtud on this occafion that reft in Canaan to which the 
Authority iuveiled in Mofes was intended to lead them ; 
the apoftk hence cautious them againft unbeli(,f, as 
what aroold prevent their entering into a fuperior ftate 
pf reft to what the Jews ever enjoyed (chap, iiu 14* 
iv« 11.) This caution is dill farther enforced by aw- 
Aii vieM of Ood*s.omnifcience, and a lively reprelenta- 
tion of t||ic high priefthood of Chrift (chap. iv. to the 
'end ; and chap. v. throughout). In the next place, he 
ittUmates the vc^ hopekfs fituation of thofe who apo- 
ftfuixe from Chimianity (chap. vL 1—9.) ; and then, 
for the comfort and ^confirmation of linccre believers, 
difptaiX^tp them the goodnefa of God, and his faijthfui 
adhereiice to hisholy engagiementB; thcperformance.of 
which is ;by the ei^ance of Chrift into heavcii as 
our forcroimfr ( chap. vL 9. to the end). Still ^ br- 
iber to illuftcatc the charafter of our Lord, he enters 
into a :piRan4 iKiutearhim and Mrid^edcc- as to 
their tide anddefeent ; and, from inftances wherein the 
priefthood of Melchizedec excelled tbe Levitical, infers, 
that the glory of the priefthood of Chrift furmfled that 
under the law (chap. vii. 1— 17.) From thefe premifes 
the apoftle argues, that the Aaronicajl oriefthood was 
not only escclled; but confummattil hjjf^hac of Chrtfty 
Y to 
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kripcure. to uhich it wai only iutrodu&oi'y ud fubfcrvlent } and 
of cQurfci that the obligation of the law waa henceforth 
diiTolved (chap* rii* i8. to theend). Then recapitu^ 
latiog what he had already demonttrated concerning the 
fuporior dignity of Chritt^a prie(lhQod» he thence illn- 
ftnites the ditUnguilhed exccUenee of the new cove# 
nant) as nut only foretold by Jeremiah« but evidently 
enxiched with much better promifea than the tM 
(chap. viii. throughout) s expfainiiig farther the doc- 
trine of the priefthoodand intercellion of Chrift, by com- 
paring it with what the Jewifli high priefts did on the 
great day of atonement (chap. in. 1—^14), Afterwarda 
he enlarges on the nreeffity of ihedding Chrill’s hloodt 
and the fufficiency of the atonement made by it (cdiap. 
, ix, 15. to the end); and proves that the legal ceremo^ 
nies could not by any means purify the cunfcicnce ; 
whence he infers the iofufficiency of the Mofaic lawj and 
the neceihty of looking beyond it| (chap.x. 1 — 15). He 
then urges the Hebrews to improve the privileges which 
i'ucli a high pricil and covenant conferred on tbemv to 
the piirpofes of approaching God with conddeace*. t0 
a Cendant attendance on his worfliipi and moil benevo- 
lent regards to each other /chap. x. ij— .15.) 

The apodle having thus obviated the infinuations and 
cbjedliona of the Jews, for the fatisfaAion and cftablifli- 
ment of the bilieving Hebrews, proceeds, 

II. To prepare and fortify their minds againft the 
dorm of pcrfecution which in part had already befatfen 
them, which was likely to continue, and be often renew- 
cd| he reminds them of tUofe extremities they had en- 
witk £orti- and of the fatal cfTe&s which would attend their 

apoflafy (chap. x. 26. to the end] calling to their ne- 
jnembrance the eminent examples of faith and forti- 
tude exhibited by holy men, and recorded in the Old 
Teftamciit (chap. xi. 1—^29.) be concludes his dif- 
courfe with glancing at many other illuftrlous wor- 
thies ; and, bcfides thufe recorded in Scripture, refers 
to the cafe of fevcral who fufTered under the perfecu- 
t Ion of Antioclius Epiphaues ( a Maccab. chap. vtii. 
&c. chap. xi. 30. xii. 2.) 

Having thus finifhed the argumentative part of the 
ICpilllc, the apoflle proceeds to the proper applicattoni 
in which he exhorts the Hebrew Chriilians to patietice« 
peace and holinefs, (chap. xii. 3— 14«}$ cautions them 
flgainft fecular views and fenfual gratificatioyiSi by hy- 
ing before them the incomparable cxceUenoe m the 
bltfTings introduced by the gofpel, which even the Jew- 
iA economy, glorious and maguitont as it was, dm by 
no means equal ; exhorts them to brotherly afiieSibu, 
purity, compaflion, dependapee on the di^uebai^fiei^ 
faftnefs in the profellion of truth»a life of t^aJIdm 
to God, and benevolence to mao; and cot^ludri the 
whole with recommending their piuns minifters to their 
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Cbriftiaos were very cautious in adipilting any books SeriptVo 
into their canon whofe authenticity they had any reafon 
to fufpeA. They rejcAed all the writings forged by 
heretics in the name of the afmftlei, and certainly, ihcrc* tV*' 
fore, would not receive any without iirft fubjedluig tltem'^' 
to I fevers ferutiny. Now, though thefe five epiftlcs 
were not immediately acknowledged as the writings of 
t)ie apollles, this only (hows that the perfons who 
doubted had not received complete and incoutellahle 
evidence of their authenticity. Sue as they were after* 
wards univerfally received, we have every reafon to 
include that upon a firifi e^amiijaticn they were 
foimd b be the genutpc prodi^ions of thf; apollles. 
l^hc truib js, fa good an pppoituafty had the ancient 
ChnftiAiui eiamiiu'iv lOattcr, fo careful were 

they toguaid againft and fo well founded 

waa their judraept copcernung the books of the New 
TelUmcnt, that as PtrLirdner obferves, no writing 
which they pronounced jpuuine has been yet proved 
ipi^pos, nor have wc ai this day the Icaft reafon to 
belwvc'airiy hook g^uioc which they rejeAed. 224 

That the of James was written in the apofto* Kpiftieuf 
iicalage is proved by the quotations of ancient authors. die 

CkmcDS Rpmaiius and Ignatius feemto have made^^^^* 
rcfeitacts to it* Origin quotes it odcc or twice.— 

There are feveral reafons why it was not more generally 
quoted by the firft Chridian wrhers. Being written to 
corrcA the errors and vices which prevailed among the 
Jews, the Gentiles might think it OTltfs' importance to 
them, and therefore take no pains to procure copies of 
it. As the author was fometimet denominated James 
tlie Jufti and often called Qifhop of Jerufalem, it might 
be doubted whether he was one of the apoftles. But 
its^authentieity does not feem to have been fufpe^led on 
account of the dodlrines which it contains. In modern 
tiiaes, indeed, XiUther called it a flrawy rpiiUe (tpijl^la 
^ratmea)% and excluded it from the facred writings, on 
account of Us appaTcot oppoCtiou to the apoftle Paul 
concerning Juftificatioo by faith. 

This Epilile couldnot be written by James the Elder, 
the fon of Zabedee, and brother of John, who was be* 
headed by Herod in the year 44, for it contains palTages 
which refer to a future period. It mull, therefore, have 
been the compolfUoa of |am» the Left, the (on of 
Alphnua, whp w^ ca^d tie Zerd’/ brotherf becaufe 
he wa| i^e fon oC^i^ After of our Lord’s mo- ,2^ 

At bf tiui Epi&lc, Lardner fixes it The date 


ther., , 
in the year A| ^ 

that cityi wUb 


^stiid^d at ^enAlem, whence 
^ H^ent fathers bifhop of 

ut fy&icnt foundation* Now /WMy/i • 

James being ooe apoifties of the circumcifion, gjv- 
whik he coMued^hii, perfooal labqura to the jiihahUancafS^^^* 
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particular regard, entreating their prayeri, fainting imd of Judea, ib it was very oitueal fdr him to endeavour by 
.k — k;* k — Writings to extend KU fenricca to the Jewrfh Chri- 


granting them his ufual benedidion. 

The (even following Epjftleii one of Jamtti two of 
Peter, three of John, and one of Jude, have been di- 
llinguiihed by the appeHation orgmri'o/ rpiC- 

tles, hecaufc moft of them are inferibed, not to parti- 
cular churches or perlbaa, but to the t^dy of Jcwtfh 
or Gentile converts over the world* The amhenlicity 
of fome of thefe has been frequently queftioned, viz. 
the Epiftle of James, the fecond of Peter, the' Epiftk of 
jijode, and the fecond and third of Joh.i. The ancient 


ftians who were difperied nbn^in moM diftant re- aifi 
gions. For this purpufe^ are two points which defign 
the apoftle feems toMve prindpdlly aimed at, though 
he hath not pmiued them in nn oi^ly and logical me- 
thod, but in the ft-ee epiftolaiy minner, handling them^ 
jointly or diftin&iy as occafions naturally offered. And. 
thefe were, ** to correft thofe errors both in doAring 
and praAicc into which the Jewiih Chriftians had fallen^, 
which might otberwife have produced fatal coulcqucn- 

ce&4 
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k 7crl^re. ccS \ and then to eftablifti the faith and 

'hope of fincerc belicTerVt both under tbeir prefent and 
their approaching fuBeringi/' 

The opinions which be is mofl anxious to refute are 
thefe, that God is the author of dn, (ch« h 13.); that 
the Mief of the dodlrines of the gofpel was fufficient 
to procure the favour of God for thenii however deB- 
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animate the time it has been received by all ChriAian^ except the Scripture. 
Syrians. Jerome acquaints «», that its authenticity was 
difpQted, on account of a remarkable difference be- 
tween the llylc of it and the former EptAle. But 
remarkable difference in Ayle is cunAned to the 2d chap- t he 

ter of the 2d EpiAle. No obje£lion, howeveri can be autlicuticw 
drawn from this circumAance ; for the fubjecl of that ty nf it 


itient they were in good works, (ch.ii.) He difluadet chapter is different from the reA of Peter's writingB,F®'^^’** 

• > r ' T _ u— .1 j -i.: r 11 1 A.ec * r _i • 
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the Jews from afpiring to the office of teachers in the 
third chsiptcr, beesufe their prejudices in favour of the 
law of Mofes might induce them to pervert the doc> 
trines of the gofpcL He therefore guards them a|;sinA 
the fins of the tongue, by repreCeiitlog tlietr penucions 
cffeAs ; and as they thought tlieOimves wife^ and in^ 
tclligent, and were ambitious of becoming telclteis, be 
advifes them to makegood chdr pmteofionii by ihow- 
ing themfelves poffirffed of that Srifdom whhdi is froiil 
above, (ch. iii.^ 

The deAru£lion of Jerufakm was now iq[)proaching s 
the Jews were fplit into factions, and Often flatigfatered 
one another ; the apoAlci therefoi^ in fourth chap- 
ter, admontffiea them to purify thenifelees'from thofe 
vices which produced tumidu ai^ bloodfhed* To roufie 
them to repentance* lie foretcis the miferiesthat were 
coming upon them. Laftly, Me cheeks an irreligious 
fpirit that feems to have prevailed, and concludes the 
EpIAle with feveial exhortations. . 

The authenticity of the firil Epifflc of t’eier has 
never been denied. It ' is referred to by Clemens 
Romanos, by Polycirp, and is quoted by Papiat, Ire- 
nieus, Clemens Alexandrinus, and TertuRian. It is 
addreffed to the ftraogert fcittertd through Pontus, 
dec. who are evidently Chrifiaansin^eBeril, as appears 
from chap. ii. 10. ** In time paft they srtre not a 
people, but arc now tlie peejMt of God.*’ From 




and nothing is fo well known as that different fubjeds 

X A different Ayles. Peter, in deferibing ihr clia- 
of fome fiagitious impoAors, feclb an indignation 
which he cannot fupprefs : it breaks out, therefore, in 
bold and animated figures of an oriental writer, 
fiuch a diverfity of Ayle is not uncommon in the beA 
witters, efpecially when warmed with their fubjed. 

This objedion being removed, we Contend that this from tn- 
EpiAle was written by Peter, from the infeription, tvi- 

mon PetiFf a fervant and an apojlle of Jtfus Chrifl. Jt^ciicci 
appears from chap. i. 16, 17, 18, that the writer was 
one of the difciples who faw the transfiguration of our 
Saviour. Since it has never been aferibed to James or 
John, it muA therefore have been Peter. It is evident, 
from chap. iii. 1. that the author had written an EpiQle 
before to the fame perfons, which is another circum<- 
Aance that proves Peter to be the author. 

It is acknowledged, however, that all this evidence is 
merely internal ; iqt we have not been able to find any 
external evidence upon the fubjed. If, therefore, tiie 
credit which we give to any fad is to be in proporrioii 
to the degree of evidence with which it is accompanied, 
we fliall ^Dw more authority due to the gofpels than 
to the cpiAles ; more to thofe epLAlcs which liave been 
generally acknowledged than to thofe which have been 
controverted 1 and therefore no dodrine of CbriAianity 
ought to be founded foldy upon them. It may alfo be 


reter’i fending the falutition of tbe chmch at Babylon added, that perhaps the beA w’ay of detennining what 
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to Ihs ChriAians in Pontus, 8cc. it ts generally believed 
that he wrote it in Babylon. There was a Babylon 
in Egypt and another in Affyria. It could liot be tbe 
former, for it was an oUfeore place, which feems to 
have had no church for the four firft cci^tiiirits. <Wc 
have no authority to affirm that Peter ever was in 
fyria. The mbn probable opiakin is that of Orbtiut, 
Whitby, Lardncr, as well u of Eufefaius, Jerpme, and 
others, that by Babybu Peter ,1^ 

Lardncr dates it 10 fit or ^4, isr'at fijF* 

St PctCT'S chief defign is to cosiBiiu dodrtne of 
St Paul, which the fdfe teacheia 
.pofing \ and to affure the profdy’tcii that tifer 
the true grace of God, '(ch. v. la.y 
calls them eled s land oieottons, tkal^tlilry 
declared fuch by the effufion of the hpdd 

‘them, (ch. i. 1, 2.J Heaffuresthem that tllcv bffife re- 
'tgcncrate without circumcifion, merely through Jhe go- 
4^1 and refurreftion of ChriA, (vcr. 3, 4^ j 


are the effential dodrines of CbriAianity would be to 
examine what are the dodrines which occur ofteneA 
in tbe gofpels ; for the gofpels are the plaincA parts of 
the New TcAament \ and their authenticity is moft 
completely proved* They arc therefore bcA fitted for 
common readers. Nor will it be denied, we prefume, 
that our Saviour taught all the dodrines of tbe Chri- 
fiian redighm bimfclf 1 that he repeated them on different 
occtfions, and Inculcated them with an carneAnefs pro- 
ponlonable to their importance* The EpiAles are to be 
panMtrti as a commenury on the effential dodrines of 
the gofj^, sdapted to the fituation and circumAances of 
.^{i^TciiW choices, and perhaps fometimes explaining 
dofiir&ies of inferior importance* 1. The effential doc- 
Umds lM^ therdToiC firA to be fought for in the gofpels, 
andt tpW detennhted by the number of rimes they occur* 
2. 'iThfy ett to be fought for, in the next place, in the 
Upeontiwverieii EpiAles, in the fame manner. 3. No 
effential dodrine ought to be founded on a Angle paf- 


and that their fuffbrings w^fc no argument ^ their Im- nor da' the authority of a controvened EpiAle. 


ing under the dlfpleafure of God, as the Jew'S itnagined, 
/yen fi^f a*) He fecommends it to them to. 
for grace to the iiii^'^(ver. 13.) He tcAifies, that 
they were not redeemed by the Pafchal lamb, but 
lAroogb ChriA, whom God had preordained for this 
purpofe before the foundation of the world, (vet*. 
iB— 20.) 


That PeitSr was old, and near his end, when he 
wrote this EpiAle, may be inferred firom dhap. i. 14. 

** Knowing that fhortly I muA put off this tabcmicle, 
even as our Lord Jefua has Oiown Lardncr thinks 
it was wriUen foon after the former* Others, perhaps 
with more accuracy, date U in 

The geocral defign of this EpiAle is, to confirm thcDefignof 


The fecond EpiAle of Peter is not inentidned by any doftriues and inArudions delivcfted in the former t “ 

, ancient writer extant till the fourth century, from which excite the ChriAian converts to adorn, and AedfaAly ad- 
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Ser 3 [mir(. li^re to their holy religion» as a religion jproccedtng 
from God) notwithftanding the artriiceB of falfe leach- 
erS) whofe charafker ti at large dcfcribed ( or the per- 
fecution of their bitter and inveterate enemies*’^ 

BSrft £pi- The firft Epiille tvf John ia alcribed by the onanimooB 
Aknf John.fuffrage of the ancients to the beloved difciple of our 
Iw Airthen- Lord. It is referred to by Polycarp ; is quoted by 
ticity and l,y XmiKtia ; and was received at Mnuine by 

Clemens AlexamlrmuS) by DionyGus of Akxaiidria, 
by Cyprian, by Origen, and Eufebiut. Th^ isfucb 
a refcmblance between the ftyle and fetuinaents of this 
Epidle and thofe of the Gofpel according tojohoi b 
to afford the higheft degree of internal evidence that 
they arc the compofition of the fime author. In the 
ilyle of this apoftle there is a remarkable pcculjartty» 
and cfpecially in this Epiftle. His fentences, confidsrecl 
feparately, are exceeding clear and intelligible i but 
when we fearch for tlieir connexion) we. frequently 
meet with greater difEculties than we do even in the 
Kpidles of St Paul. The principal fignaturc and cha^ 
ra£ieri(lic of his manner is an artlefs and amiable fim- 
plicityt and a Angular modeily and candour, jn conjune* 
tion with a wonderful fublimity of fentiment. Ui| con- 
ceptions are apparently delivered to us in the order in 
which they aroCe to his own mind| and are not die pro- 
duck of artihcial reafonJng or laboured inveftigation. 

It is impolfible to fix with any precifion the Jaie of 
this EpifllC) nor can we determine to what perfbns it 
was add refled. 

The leading defign of die apoftle is to (how the in- 
fufficiency of faith) and the external profeifion of reli- 
gion , feparate from morality ; to guard the Cfariftiaiti 
to whom be writes againft the delufive arts of the cor- 
rupters of Chriftianity) whom he calls Aptichrift | and 
to inculcate univerfa] benevolence. His admonitions 
concerning the neqelfity of good moralS) and the inef- 
ficacy of external profeffionsi are fcattered over tbe 
Epiftlc) but are moft frequent in the ift, ad, and jd 
chapters. The enemies or corrupters of Cbriftiantty) 
againft whom he contends, feem to have denied that 
Jefus was the Melfiab, the Son of God |chap. U» 

V. 1 .), and had a6kually come into the world in a human 
form", chap. iv. a, ]•) The earoeftnefs and freouency 
with which this apuftle recommends ^tho duty os bene- 
volence 11 remarkable. He makes it tbe diftmguiihuig 
chara£keriftic of the difciples of JeiluS) the. only tufc 
pledge of our love to God, and the ody aflWance of 
eternal life, (chap. iti. 14, 15.) Sencyokncc was fail 
favourite theme, which he aff)i^ioimtety,.pr(^R;d Upco 
others, and conftantly prndifed himfelt It waa.cpfi- 
fpicuoufl in his conduA to bis great lAiifier,uiid in the 
reciprocal afivdion which it infpired in hie breaft* 

He continued to recommend it in bis laft words, 
his extreme age and infirmides bad fo wafted 
that he was incapable to excrcife the, duties of iiis of- 
fice, the venerable oU mani anuiooii to extit in the fer- 
vice of his Matter the HtUa Arengtk whidi ftiS mnain- 
rd, caufed himfielf to be carried to cbi^rch* in tbe 
mid ft of the congregation, he repeated tbele words, 
^ Little children, love one another.*’ 

It has been obferved by Dr Mill that the feeond and 
third £pi- third Epiftles of John are fo ihort, and refemblctbc firft 
fo inuen in fentiment and ftyle,- that it is not worth 
^ while to contend about them. The fecond Epiftle coii- 
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fifts only of 1 3 verfet ; and of thefe right may be found Scn'pti 
in the ift Epiille, in which the fenle or language is 
precifely the fame. 

The fecond EpiUc is quoted by Irenscus, and was 
received by ^Clemens Alexaxidrinus, Both were ad- 
mitted by Athanafjufl, by Cyril of Jcrufalem, and by 
Jerome. The fecond is addrefled to a woman of du 
ftinfUon, whofe name is by foine fuppofed to be Cvr/u 
(taking for a proper name), by others £cle 5 a. The 
third is inferibed to Gaius, or Caius according to the 
Latin orthoginphy, who, in the opinion of Lardner, was 
an eminent Chriftian, that lived in Tome city of Ada, 
not far frpm Ephel^as where St John chiefly refided 
after Ua leaving Juden> TTbc time of writing thefe 
two Epiftles cannot be determiiied with any cmainty. 

They art (9 th|t .nn'aiidyftil of them is not ncccf- 

The Epiftle of Jude is cited by no ancient Chriftian Fpiftlc 
writer exiBi^ before Clemeiia Alexandrians, about the Jude. ii» 
year i p4 ; btk this author has tranferibed eight or ten 
verfes m his Stromata: and Pedagogue. It is quoted 
on^ tty 1 !*rituBiaa about the year 200 ; by Origen fre- 
qucfitiy about iga It was not however received by 
many ^ the aneienk ChHftiaus, on account of a fiippof- 
ed quotation^ finom a book of Enoch. Bill it is not 
certain that quotes any book* He only lays that 
Mn^ch Ttf Lord Muii mritb ten thou^ 

fond of his fidofu ’f%cfe mij|bt be words of. a prophecy 
preferred .by iradiripiij and inrerted dccafionally in diu 
lerent writings. Hbr is there any evidence that there 
was fuch s hook as. Enoch’s prophecies in the time of 
Jude, though a bdqk of that name was extant in the 
fe^d^iind , third .centuries. As to the date of this 
Epiftle nothing beyond coUjedkure can be produced. 

The defign of it ia, by deferibing the ebara^r of and d^. . - 
the fidfe uiwrh the pnoilhmenta to which they fign. 
were liihle, to^, caution Cbrlftxans againft liftcning to 
tbeir fwgeftioni, and being thereby perverted from the 
(aitb and purity of the gbipcU 

The Apocalypfe or Eevelation has not always heep 
ttuanimoutly received as the |^enuiiie produdlion of the cslypfc. fts 
apoftle John. Its auth^i^y is proved, however, by authcutici- 
the teflimony of m^y .rej^ie^able authon of the firft ty proved, 
cepturies. It^ia lh» tbe martyrs of Lyons : 

It wtfi admit^d Jd^n Mjatty r aa>tbe work of the 
apoftle John, ti 4^ed by Irenmus, by The- 
ophilus bifliq|ioCJMtidch, hy deidi^t of Alexandria, , 
by TertuBiaikr ^ by Qj^rian of ^arthage. 

wps alfo by liimtscH by Ndvatup and his 

folfawe^ by 4 he l^natiftiit and by the Aritns. For 
theiirfl; two i^tnnef 90 pi^ of Aie Xtw Teftament 
was more untferfafttyahknowhadj^d^or tnentioned with 
bi^cr rrfpe^ , But 11 dirputeiiaviiigarifen about the 
millcDnium, Crius with fame others, abput the year 
am, to end the controverfy as fpeedily and ctfeAually 
^Bs poffihle, ventured tOjdchy the authority cd thd book 
which had given qccafioh w it- ' | 

The boob of Revelation', at we kurii Wn Rev. i. p. The dm 
was written in the ifle of Patm^ According to the of it. 
f|[eneral tefttmony of ancient tuthors, John was baniAcd 
into Patmos in tne reigu Of Domitian, and reftoredby 
his fucceffbr Nerva. But the book could not be pu- 
blifhcd tin aifter John’s releafe, when he retdrued to E- 
phefus. As Domitian died in 96, and bis pcrfecutiou 

did 



Vkxilturc. dlJ not commcnct till near the end of Ills reign, the Rc- 
^ ^ velation might therefore be publiHied in 96 or 97. 

P/riryj Jtfj Here we (liou)d conclude; but as the curious reader 
u tke New may defire to be informed how the prcdi£\ ions revealed 
IQ jIiJj book of St Jolin have ufually been iciterareted 
\ and applied, we (hall confifiently with our lubjcfi 
fubjoin a key to the prohhecies contained in the ReveJa- 
^ i/'oa. This is eziraaed from tlie learned dilTeitations 
of Dr Newton, bifhop of Briltol ( 1 ) ; to which the 
reader is referred for a more full inufiration of the fc- 
veral parts, aa the Goncifenefa of our plan only admits 
S40 a (hort analyfis or abridgement of them. 

Dr New- Nothing of a prophetical nature occurs in the firft 
S"c«.?n of chapur*. ex«pt, i, Wl.at is faid cohwrnmg the 
the pro- church of Ephefus, that her ** candleftick mall be re- 
phecicB moved out of its place/' which is now verifi^, not 
whiJi have only in this, but in all the other Afiatic churches which 
becu ^rtA- ^xifted at that time ; the light of the having 

vLhed!”* been taken from them, not only by their herefics and 
divifions from within, but by tbe arms of the Saracens 
from without : And, a. Concerning the church of 
Smyrna, that ihc fliall ** have tribulation ten days 


i irehends feven periods dillinguiftied by the founding of Setiptu 
even trumpets. 

As the teals foretold the Hate of the Roman em- 
pire before and till it became Chrillian, fo the trum- 
pets forcAiow the fate of it afterwards ; each trumpet 
being an alarm to one nation Or other, roufing them 
up to overthrow that empire. 

Four of thefe trumpets are founded in the eighth 
chapter. 

At the founding of the firft. Alaric and his Goths 
invade the Roman empire, befiege Rome twice, and fet 
it on fire in feveral places. At the founding of the fe- 
cund, Atttlaand his Huns waftc the Roman provinces 
and compel the eaftern cmperorTheodofius the Second, 
and the weftern emperor Valencinian the Third, to Tub- 
mil to ihameful terms. At tlie founding of the tl.ird, 
Gcnfctic and bis Vandals arrive from Africa; fpoil and 
plunder Rome, and fet fail again with immenfe wealth 
and inndmerable captives. At the founding of tin: 
fourth, Odoacer and the Heruli pul an end 10 the very 
name of the weftern empire ; Theodoric founds the 
kingdom of the Oftrogoihs in Italy ; and at Kill Italy 


that is, in prophetic language, ten years referring becomes a province of the eaftcni empire, Rome hc-it g 
to the perlecution of Dioclefian, which alone of all the governed by a duke under the c::arch of Ruvenrif.. 
general perfecutions lafted fo long« As the foregoing trumpets relate chiefly to the down- 

Tbe neat five chapters relate to the opeiling of the fal of the weftern empire, fo do the two following ta 
Seven Seatr j and hj theCe fcalsare intimated fo many that of the eaftern. They are founded in the ninth, 
diiferent periods of the prophecy. Six of thete feais tenth, and part of the eleventh chapters, At the found- 
are opened in the fixth and feventh chapters. * ing of the fifth trumpet, Mahomet, that blazing ft^r, ap- 

The feed or period is memorable for conquefts. pears, opens the botiomlcfs pit, and with his locufts the 
It commences with Vefpafian, and terminates in Nerva; Arabians darkens the fun and air. And at the founding 
and during this time Judea was fubjugated. The fe^ of the fixth, a period not yet finifticd, the four angels, 
cond feat noted for war and flatighter. It commences that is, the four fultani, or leaders of the Turks and 
with Trajan, and continues through his reign, and that Ochmans, are loofed from the river Euphrates. The 
of bis fucceffors. In this periud', the Jews Were entire- Greek nr Eaftern empire was cruelly ** hurt and tor- 
ly routed and difperfed ; and great was the daughter mented" under the fifth trumpet; but under the fixtli, 
and devaAation occafioned by the contending panics, it was flaiii," and utterly dctlroycd. 

The third fad is cliarafterized by a rigorous execution The Latin or Weftern Church not being reclaim- 
of juftice, and an abundant pROviftoD of corn, wine, and ed by the ruin of the Greek or Eaftern, but ftill 
oil. It commences with Septimius Severus* He and perfifting in their idolatry and wicked nefs ; at the be- 
Alcaander Severus were joA and feverc emperors, and ginning of the tenth chapter, and under the found of 
at the fame time highly celebrated for the regard this fixth trumpet, .is introduced a viiion preparative to 
they paid ip the felicity of their people, by procu- the prophecies refpcaing the Weftern Church, wherein 
ring them plepty of every thing, and. particularly an angel is reprefented, having m his hand a little book, 
corn, wine, and oil. This period' laft^ during the or CQdieil,defcribing the calamitiesthat ihould overtake 
reigns of the Septimian fitmiljr- The fourdt <8- that church. The meafuring of the temple fliows, that 
flinguiflied by a concurrence of evils, iuch it war; Um fimring aU this period there will be fomc true Cbriftianr, 
mine, pdltlcncei apd wU 4 besfis ; by all wbicli the Ro- 'ri'ho vviB conform thcmfelves to the rule of God’s woru, 
mao empire was remar^bljr infixed from 'reign of even whilft.ihc outer court, that is, the external and 
Ji&xtmin to that of Dioctefian. The habre extenfive part of this templa or church, is trodden 

at Dieclefiaa, and is fignaUzed by the j^eat perikcpnoo, rinder foot by Gentiles, i. e. fuch Chriftians as, in tlkcir 
from whence arofc that memorable ora, the Era of idolatrous wdrthip and perfecutingpradice, refcmble 
Martym.. With Conftantme begins iht ftetS feali n and outdo the G^ntdes themfelves. Yet again ft iheft; 
peric^of teyoUttiouSf piftured forth by great commo- corrupters . of religion there wiH always be fomc true 
tiom in earth and iu Heaven, alluding to the fubterfioa witncflei to proteft, who, however they may be over- 
of Fa^anifin and tbc eftablifhvncnt of Chriftiai^y. This borne at times^ and ,in appearance reduced to death, yet 
peri^ Iaft^d from the reign of Conftantine the Gi'eac wiHarife ag^ from time to time, till at laft they iri- 
tPthatpfThcodofiusthcFirft, The^rjs/ 4 /fa/inclqditi umpb bod gldrionllv afdend. The eleventh chapter 
under it the rct^aio^gl^artB of the prophecy, and com- concludes with the founding of the feventh trumpet. 


r», 


DHTettatiom on tlic prophecie: wJush have remarkably been fulfilled, and at thiitimi: are fo’fillirj, in the 
world, Vol. ni..8vo. 
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In the twelfth chapter, by the womati beanDg a man here faid, no One would venture to put out money of ScAbiS 
, child id to be underftood the Cbriftian church ; by the another upon a fccurity, if he were obliged to warrant 

great red dragooi the Heathen Roman empire; by the and'make it good in cafe a lofa fliould happen, without c u 
man cliild whom -the woman bore, Conftantine the any fraud in him. 

Great ; and by the war in heaven, the contefta between SCROBICULUS coanis, the fame ai Anticar- 
tbe Chriftian and Heathen religions. ^Uium. 

In the thirteenth chapter, by the bcaft with feven SCROFANELLO, in ichthyoloOT, a name by 
heads and ten horns, unto whom the dragon gave his which fome have called a fmall hm ot the Mediterra- 
power, feat, and great authority, is’ to be cm£rRood, nean, more ufually known by the name of the /cor* 
not Pagan but Cbriftian, not imperial but papal Rome ; ftna. 

in fubmitting to whofc religion, the world dU in eiFe£l SCROLLiinHsaALDRY.Seethat article, Chap. IV. 
fiibmit again to the religion of the -dragon. The ten- fe£b. 9. When the motto relates to the creft, the fcroll 
' horned beaft therefore reprefents the Romifh church is properly placed above the achievement ; otherwile it 
and ftate in general ; but the beaft with two horns like fiiould be auneacd to the efeutebeon. Thofe of the 
a lamb is the Roman clergy ; and that image of the order of knighthood are generally placed round fhtcids. 
ten-horned beaft, which the taro-horned beaft caul^ to 8CROPHULA* the Ktiio*a etil. See Medicine, 


be made, and tnfpired with life, is the pope ; whofc 
number is 666, according to the numerical powers of 
the letters conftituting the Roman name ZnEriw, 
or it is equivalent in Htbrtnv» Romiith^ 
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Chapter aiv. By the lamb on Mount Sion is meant 
Jefus ; by the hundred forty and four thoufand, his 
church and followers ; by the angel preaching the ever- 
lafting gofpel, the 6rft principal effort made towards a 
reformation by that public oppofition formed againft the 
worftiip of faints and images by emperors and biihops in 
the eighth and ninth centuries ; by the angel crying, 

Babylon is fallen,” the Waldeufcs and Albigcnfes, 
who pronounced the church of Rome to be the A- 
pocalyptic Babylon, and denounced her deftruAioti ; 
und by the third angel, Martin Luther and his fellow 
reformers, who proteiled againft all the corruptions of 
the church of Rome, as dellrudiive to falvation. For 
an account of the doctrines and precepts contained in 
the Scriptures, See Theology. For proofi of their 
divine origin, fee Religion, Froehecy, and Ml* 

RACLES. 

SCRIVENER, one who draws contcaAi, or whoCe 
bufiners it is to place money at tntereft. If a Icrivener 
is intrufted with a bond, he may reemc the intereft 1 
and if he fails, the obligee (hall bear (ibe lofa; and lb 
it is if he receive the principal and deliver up,tl|ie bond ; 
for being intrufted with the fecuiity itfeU, be 

prefuined that he is trufted with power to receive inte« 
reft or principal ; and the giving up the bond oa pay. 
ment of the money Ihall be a dtfchaige thmof. But 
if a ferivener (ball be intruded with. a mortage deed, 
he bath only authority to receive the intereft, not the 
principal $ the giving up the deed in this cafe not being 
fufBcient to rcftorc the eflatc, but there muft he a re- 
conveyance, See. It is held, where a ferivener puts out 
his client’s money on a bad fecurity, which upon in- 
quiry might have been eafily found fo, yet he cannot in 
equity :be charged to anfwer for the money ; for it is ' 
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SCROPHULARIA, Figwort, in botany : A ge- 
nus of the angiofperma order, belonging to the didv- 
otmia cUfs of plants ; rind in the natural method rank- 
iti|r under the 40th order, Perfinau* The calyx is 
quinqbefid ; the corolla almoft giobofe, and refupinated ; 
the capfule bilocular. There are feveral fpecies, of 
which the moft remarkable are, 1 . Nodofa^ or the com- 
mon ftgwort, which grows lU woods and hedges. The 
root is tuberous ; the ftalks are four or five feet high, 
and briBched towards the top ; the leaves are haart- 
fhaped, ferrated, and acute. The flowers are of a daik 
red colour, (haprd like a cap or helmet ; the lower lip 
greentfti s they grow in looft dichotomous fpikei or ra* 
cmi at the top of the branches. The leaves have a fe- 
tid fmeU and Ibitttr tafte. A decoAion of them is faid 
to cure hogs of the mealks. An ointment made of the 
root was mmerly ufed to cure the piles and ferophu- 
lous fores, but is at prefent out of pra6Ucc. 2. jfqua* 
tica, water figwort, or betony. The root is fibrous ; 
item cteA, fqOare, about four feet high. The leaves 
are oppoftte, elliptical, pointed, flightly fcalloped, on 
decurrciit footftalks. Flowers pui^de, in loo(e naked 
fpikes. It grows on the (idea of rivulets and other 
wet places, and has a fetid fmcll, though not fo ftrong 
as the preceding. The leaves J^e ufed in medicine as a 
CorrcAor of fena, and in powmrr to promote fneezing. 
3. ScorodoniOf Or balm-leaved figwort. The ftem is 
creAf fquare,. about two feet iiigh. The leaves "'are 
oppodte, doubly ,Thc flowers are du(ky pur- 

ple, in compoiite bunchciu It grows on the banks of 
rivulets, kcy in Qpmwi^- 4* or yellow fig- 

won. The ftidk^ Iqujwr, hairy, brown, about two 
feet. high. Tbe . leaves .are heart-fhaped, roundifh, 
hairy, indented, opf^te. The flowers are yellow, on 
fiogle forked from the alse of the leaves. It 

grows in hedges in. Surry. 

SCROTUM. Sec Anatomy, 107. 

SCRUPf, in natiiral biftory^ the mime of a clafa of 
fqiflls, formed in detached maiTca, without any crufts ; 
of no determinate figure ort^ular ftruAur< ; and com- 
pofed of a cryftalline or fparry matter, debafed by an 
admixture of earth in various gjllittartions. tJndeir this 
clafs are comprehended, i» The maugm. 2. The feiri* 
din. 3* The liihon/ugis* 4. The jafplJt 4 or jafpers.* 
SCRUPLE, ScRUPULus, or Scr^p^tlumt the Itaft 
of the weights ufed by the ancients, which amongft 
the Romans was the 24ih part of an ounce, or the 3d 
part of a drachm. The fcruple is ftill a weight among 


us, 



SCR [ I7J 

dMPxi^c, unt containing the 3d part of a drachroi or 20 grains. 

5c)-urtny. ^nvong goKifmiths it is 24 grains 

ScRUPLKy in Chiildean chronulogyv is ’nm part of 1 
an houTt called by the Hebrews helakin, Thelc fcruplca 
are much ufed by the Jews, vArabs, and other eaftem 
people, in computational of time. i 

ScRvrijis of half Duration^ an arch of the nioon’g 
%rbit, which the moon's centre deferibes from the be- 
ginning of an eclipfe to its middle. 

Setty^LSS of Immerfion or Inctdenct^ an arch of. the 
moon's orbit, which her centre deferibes from the be- 
ginning of the eclipfe to the time when its ceotre falls 
into the ihadow. 

$ckvTLV.o of Emerfion^ an arch of the inoou*« orbit, 
which her centre deferibes in the time from the firft 


emcrfion of Che moo>i's limb to the end of the eclipfe. 

SCRUTINY, (icr%ulmumf in the primitive church, 
an examination or probation pradilla in the, bft. week 
of Lent, on the catechumens, who were to r^ceivehap* 
tifm do the Eafler day. The fernttn^ was performed 
with a great many ceremonies. Ezorcifpia and prayers 
were made over the heads of the citechumena { and on 
Palm Sunday, the Lord's Prayer and Creed were given 
them, which they were afterwards made to rrbearfe. 
This cuftom was more in ufe in the cliorch of Rome 
than anywhere elfc ; though it appears, by fonte miifals, 
to have been likewife ufed, though much later, in the 
Galilean church. It is fuppofedto have ceafed above 
the year 86o. Same traces of this praAice ftill re- 
main at Vienne in Dauphin^, and at Liege. 

Scrutiny is alfo ufed, in the canon law, for a tick- 
et or little paper billet, wherein at elettiont the eledors 
write their votes privately, fo aa it may not be known 
for whom they vote. Among us the term firuiiny is 
chiefly ufed for a ftriift perufal and examination of the 
feverai votes haftily taken at an elcdlion ; in order to 
find out any irregularities committed tbereiii, by uu- 
i^ualified voters, &c. 


SCRUTORE, or Scrutoir, (from the French €/• Semtore 
crifoirejf a kind of cabinet, with a door or lid opening U 
downwards, for conveniency of writing on, dec. culpwiea:. 

SCRY, in falconry, denotes a large flock of fowl. 

SCUDDING, the movemeathy which a fliip is car* 
ried precipit^ely before a tempefi. As a (hip flies with 
amazing rapidity through the water whenever this ex- 
pedient is put in, pnuSlice, it is never attempted in a 
contrary wind, ucilefs when her condition renders her 
incapabk of fuftaining the mutual efloft of the wind 
and waves any longer on her (ide, without being cx- 
pofed to the mofl imminent danger of being overfet. 

A ftip either feuds with a fail extended on her forr- 
maft, or, if the ftorm is exceflive, without any fail ; 
which, in the Tea phrafe, is called feuddin^ under lore 
poleu In /loops and fchooners, and other fmall vcffels, 
the fail employed for this ptirpofe is called the fquare^ 
fmL Id large /hips, it is cither the forefail at large, 
reefed, or with its goofe* wings extended, according 
to the degree of the tempefl ; or it is the fore-top fail, 
clofe reefed, and lowered on the cap ; which lad is 
particularly ufed when the fca runs fo high as to be- 
calm the forefail occafioiially, a circumflance w'hich cx- 
pofes the (hip to the danger ui broaching-to. The prin- 
cipal hazards incident to feudding are generally, aponp- 
ing fca I the difficulty of fleering, which expofe^ the 
vcflel perpetually to the ri(k of broaching-to ; and the 
want Iff liifficient fca room. A fca ftrikiug the /hip 
violently on the ftern may da/h it inwardst by which ' 

/he muft inevitably founder. In broaching-to (that is, 
inclining fuddcnly to windw'ard), (he is threatened with 
being immediately overtumed; and, for want of fca 
room, flic is endangered by fhipwreck on a lee (horc, a 
circumftance too dreadful to require explanation. 

SCULPONE^, among the Ronians, a kind of 
fliocB worn by Daves of both fexes. Thcfc /hues were 
only blocks of wood, made boUow', like the FrenchXa,. 
bots. 


SCULPTURE, 


liM'tion TS the art of carving woo 4 or hewing (hmt into imo» 
luh)- 1 gea. It is an art of the moft remote vMtqujty, 
. being praAifed, as there is reafon to belief, tefore the 
general deluge. We are induced io iJ%n ^.it thie 
cariy origm, by eonfidrting the expedients by 
the fim ftagei of fociety, men have ev^wheNi 
plied the place ofalphabetic cbaraderii^ Thefe, 
univrrfally known, have been piAure-wfitin^, fuch nt 
that of the Mexicans, which, in the prpgitfsof refibc* 
ment and knowledge, was gradually improved into the 
hiemglypbicR of the Egyptians and other ancieat oo* 
lious. See HitiRUGLYrfitcs. 

That mankind fhodld have bved near 1700 years, 
firom the creation ofjk|^orld to the flood of Noah, 
without falling ttpoi 4 iPllethod to make their concep- 
tion permanent, or to conimunicate them to a diftance, 
is extremely improbable ; Specially when we call to 
mind that fuch methods of writing have been found, in 
modern times, among people much lefs enlightened than 
ihole muft have been who were capable of building 

i 


Inch a veSel as the ark. But if the antediluvians were 
acquaint with ntiy kind of writing, there can be little 
doubt of its being hieroglyplncal writing. Mr Bryant 
proved t^r the Chaldeans were poflefled of that art 
hefim, the E^^pdans t aud Berofus * inforins us, that * 
a ddiheatictii of all the monflrous forms which inhabit- 
pd the cha^ when this earth was in that Hate, was tol*' 
fo^n incite temjple of Belas in Babylon. This deli- 
neatioti, as he deferAtea it, muft have been a hiftury in 
bieroglypbics} ebarxAers ; for it confifled of human fi- 
gures with wjngs, with two heads, and fome with the 
boras and legs of goats^ This is exaAly fimilar to the 
hicroglyphacat writing of the Egyptians ; and it was 
preferved, our RUtbor lays, both in drawings and 
vMffi in the tcmplje of the god of Babylon. As Chal- 
dea was the firft peopled region of the earth after the 
flood, and as it appears from Pliny f, Si well as fromf Eifl. 
Berofus, that the art of engraving upon bricks baked hh. y» 
in the fun was there carried te a eonfiderable degree 
perfcAioa as a very early period, the probability ccr- 
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fMiiriMitry,’ a* \trii 'fe«fMl^CH.4ltir^,t» place 
fSk^t^pitethltfaiAftea |[^ 


tKt'heavt^V 

atn'^tbat' time'.'SrrMMttt bf tlfe-lfH, 

4iK|r/<' 'Sift' tNt deilMan^ fteed^a* tiuSbu&’c- 

•edlV'glKtt! tlte'blM^ ^bnerfiit'jplpAit^'Qf ri^Hi 
igod» hf bf % bbWan''rdt‘M t 

fbblbStvWt’ikHtft <^MbiW,«luit aHlcpumt* ^rfctdl^ 
boH^iKet^'kiioMinf eHi|>1by.ea tb'ck 
bkiattaiiaWb^tppetb.' 

ibiliill»'<d«kS^'obbUlkt of £^pt,‘‘ WHidk Wet^.’^obably- 
S^led, ^'■(btber altar*, S^idbi^d ,fio cW Ti^ rfee' Tv- 
aa^M 'cbvered From.tt^'tt/battodi/ win' hierb- 

n>bttiWa ttf;ttien,‘bieaft<, birtl^'Slfaclilj 'knH (lejK 
^s;' M' 4 pbHbd *t^r tb ttet 'in whitli tMere la veff bn- 
ei^c(^<Miable'''tVideiiM^‘^hat"a»iln ftatnd wdrfhia bn- 
viikit bbstl that'btialei^'of'iilblkti^i' '' 

But though it appears thus e^ldcht ' thal pidiiire- 
wJritailg Waf thb ih^ i*inp1b)r^aiit bf the fbfifptor,‘ we 
iM far ’Tmn "iMagtnihg that idolatibue wbHhip did not 
ebhtKhbte tb banYkis fart 'to that perhlditHi which it 
attained' hr ‘fonid of the natrons Of abtioiiity. ' Efen in 
rins'dar* • ' -*' ■ ■'- ' *•■ ‘ ■ “ 

dinoft 
ftoitrej' 
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<0 fma ttti’fdhffiihhie' Ht> hit ik «n% 

«tew;’{;lrc'War'tiot'’l>d hbi«diNiit;t'hiii W hMe onUHivA 
ildtie tf he, ^ilhd'St!T^h)ifeftl'. 

blab or the «eh(;rtlt«i’‘bF>Mat,ii^, >«nd‘<befM'fit<'1^i. 
dUM fKetrtWpbrllt dK»lflit^<nljr;i1}b' Arabhint:' Vh^Ter^ 
^Wt! vf^ tjne.^'^'iBifl'ttf ‘th'c?f]Mtrce bf iTtpitlii;letrtihatu,l‘ev 
^refe'Vdir tKt’fchiAisidti pdihts b^;dhidtt'jiVi''aDhUe'rii% 
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Mbfeir klUii^ ttUsk ii^n Aaroh tb‘|halb^ tlieni 
IfbUs thetp. ' ^'i'hie id«ti 'oriia- 
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rs reafoAsbldlloi^^tf itliaiy he- 

roes and demigods ^ddp’ snttan^ the itnibiem hatib'ii% 
how a fitnilsr efft'd. ' But^ ifthis be fo, ilie ptefumbw 
tion is that the Chaldeans were ^hc firit 
the art bflM^'hig btokHL^'i^Wqod' hhd’fib^^^ 
gures Itifen ahd; othet^ ihidiaUV fbtihe wi*re 

uiiqut^nably^^^tfae^ firft idolattti^, artii Vhe& e^^ 
grefs ia fdiOptilire is confirmed by the ^Uhited t^ftiOiiodl^^^ 
qf BeiWiis, Alexander Pojyhiftidf^' Aifollodb^^^i^d 
Pliny ; not to tnention tW trai&ttbby^ that like 

father of Abraliain iiS'aS a ^tnl^iVa ^ ^ » ■ 

Againft tWir edtiaiiiidn Mr 


Prciich v^^ritcITp Who niainli^aiB, ^hirih 
wbHd' T$49, abodtVjbo fA 
Sr^ians^uod^f^ Biroaitfai 

fob of JabMtr^ttnl&ifr«Hl^irtfib 
part of Afia; 

bramihi^l doftlnhejii bm 

the Scythiap mythology over £gypt| Fhocoiehl^Q^li^v 
and thrtdn^In^ti^fXlIi/ * 

Of theft 



tsafs i liVtSrg The IfraefiteS hSIrihg 

, hibie Avotirtulgoili v^aa an ,0X (n^ a ciilf 

«B:h^fsf ^n3^ ntxi pro^ 

ceedcdW'h^ WfefUvalt which Was to bje accompa- 
nied with dandng'; fpecies bf ^iety comibon in the 
feftiv^ are held in adwation of thqekablema|:ic 

t/total or pk in tl^at vei^ bait of Arabia^ neat* Mount 
Siitsf WhWt this iveht ^ooK |)iacci’' 3^ is 
tdo as a euriob's hnd important faSfcp thk^^hit dx prbiph 
was ‘levered in Arabia wsa called jfJen^L , 4^cor3ing- 
ly Aaran'annopnetn^ the feaft to the ox or gqldeii^ 
fpeaks tbuBp ‘lo^miirtto^ h a Je^ to ^ihnhtf Wbi<:h,fs ill 
oiir tninilation reiideikd to tjfi tor^*' ' to jftlie tiine of 
Jerobbam we' teid of the goldeh' calvn ftt up hi Wbj^rQs 
of wor^p itt Bethel an4 Nor Wips the reverepcc 

TOid to the Wx jconlined to Scythia* to E^Pt, and [tb 
it extend^ mikhfsurilWf. ' llie ahoftn|)C^brts 
as the Si^lhiilins di^i '^cah^d an ox bfbiWhxe biforc 
them^ ob all their expoditibnW, 'Mr B^^ley *V^b in- 
feririS uSp that as great re|ped W^s P<^i4 tP theJiying 

bi ilhoDg ^tfie Gi^ee^ as was bfiered tOv^ih,'&jnboi 

among dth& Inations, ^ "V f ' ', 

Tlie emblem bf ^ fhc ftroontp cpatinues Mr ’Brom^y. 
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'vinity vaB reprcfcated on tbc leave# q( the taman or 
totui. Pan wai worflilpped ai a god in that cooptrjrt 
a# weti as over the eaft* Their fphinxeip and all their 
combined 6gure« of .aipinial ertatiOHi took their origin 
frornHhe mother of the Scythiarii, vrho brought forth 
an oiRTBpring that wai half a Woman and half a ferpent. 
Their pyramid# and obelifki arofe from the idea of 
•^ame \ tbq firft emblem of ike fupreme prindpk, ihp 
trod viced by the Seytkians; an^d which even the indo- 
ence of 2oroailcr and tbc Magi could not remove* 

We are told that the Bacchua of the Grfeka ii de- 
rived from the Brouma of the Indiana | that both are 
rc^prefented aa .feated on a fwan fwimming over the 
Wavea, to indicate that each waa the god of humid na- 
IvrCt not the god of wine« but the god of waura* The 
mitre of Bac^na waa (haped like half in | an em* 
blem taken from this circumftanceithat at^e crcftion 
the egg from which all thinga fprong waa divided in, 
the middle. Pan aifo waa revered among the ScythmnSf 
and from that people were derived all the emblema by 
which the Grrcka rtTprcfcntcd tins divinity. 

It would be tediouB lo follow' our author through the 
whole of thia fubjcA i and were we to fubmit to the 
labour of collcfting and arranging bia fcattered mate- 
riabi we (hould (liu view his fyilem with fome degree 
of fufpicion, it iadrawpi aa he iiifgrma ua, front the 
Work of M* D’ AncarvillCf eiititledf R^cherchet fur fOrU 
g/ari PEfftUt et kt Pritgrti^ Jes ^rt» Je /# Gwr. 

Ill foiindei. conclufipna concerning the origin qf oationSi 

the rife and progrefa of the arta and fcicncei, without 
the aid of hiftorical evidencci by analogka which are 
fometimea accidentali and often faucifuU is a mode 
of reafooing which cannot readily be admitted* There 
nay indeed, we acknowledgei he refembkincef in the re-: 
ligion, langiiagCf mannera, and cuflomi, of different na- 
tions, fo nrjking and fo numerous, that to doubt of 
their being defeended from the fame ftock would favour 
of fcejpticTfm, But hiftorical theories muft not be a* 
dopted rafiily. We muft be certain that the evidence 
is credible and fatiifa^ory before wc proceed to deduce 
any conclufiona. We muft ftrft know wK^Her the 
Scythian hiftory itfelf be authentic, before we make 
any comparlfon with tkc^hiftory of othey nations. But 
what is called the Scythian hiftory, every man of learfi- 
ing kuowi to be a ebue^tion of fablea. HeVbdotua and 
Juftiii arc the two ancient Writ^ from whom we have 
the fulleft account of that warlike.iiationiliut. thefe two 
hiftoriana contradidt each other, and both write wW 
cannot be hehevrd of the the fkme j»ie- 

riod of iheir progrefa, Juftin up, that thii^ was a 
■ . long and violent oonidft h^Ween the Scythians ai^ E* 
gyptiani about the anti^ipty of &eir rtfpal^iye natl^hna | 

3 nd aftef ftitiog the argumcifta bn each Iw bf thb 
:ion, wW^ h, aahe gives them f , are nothing lo thejvir* 
pofa, hb'deoMealn favour of the claim oTthe^cy* 
tbiani. ?Weiw4ij3^ too oartlal t o th^ EaypHana, 
stbt fb the Balm of afitiqulty h WW 

prol^y la ^ib jriiht l for Juftin Affcj^i 
ancWftl^ £r hatioM, e^h In Sbe time of !DariullHyf* 
ufpea, at tgnorant afflllhe arts df dvfl life. *^Tlpty 

ed*ma of Jt.^ l^d no Mim nor' fettled haU^ 
tatiofti, bui wiiidterdd tmh tbmr battle from difen to 
defcrt* th thA imMilaa they carried their Wlvea ant 
oUldren in tuwMM tbvered with the flclni of beaft^ 
Vot. XVII. PtH I, 
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which ferved a« h^ufrato proteA them from Uie^ftorma 


hooey- Though they wero expofed to extreme coId«, 

and nad abundance of ftooka, tliey knew not how to 

make garmenia of woo], but clothed themC;lvea in the 

/kina of wild beafts Tliis is the moft favourable * l^ih if- 

acobont which any ancient writer gives of the 

ana. By Strabo f and Herodotus D ihcry |u*ercprefeQted j *\r ' 

is the Avage of moitala, delighting in war aad j^^ 

blcmdftitd, cuitingihe throats of aD ftrangera who came 

aiming them* eating their flefti, and making cupa and 

pots of their ilcuUa, la U conceivable that fuch fava« 

gei could be fculptora i or that, even fuppoGng their 

manners to have been fuch ai Juftinreprefenta them, a 

people fo fimple and ignorant could have iinpofed their 

ihytnolpgy upon the Chaldeans, Pbeniciaas, and 

tiana, whom we know by the moft iocontrpvertibleevi-, 

deuce td have been great and poliffled nations fo early 

aa in the days of Abraham ? No 1 We copld as faon . 

admit other novelties of more importance, with which 

tbc French of the priTent age pretend tQ enlighten the 

world, aa thia origin alfigncd by Mr Bromley to the art 

of fculpture, iinleffi fupported by better auinority than 

that of D^Ancarville. 

Tbc inference of our author from the name of the 
facred ox in Arabia, and from the dancing and gaiety 
which were common in ^ the religious feliivaU of thp 
Arabians, appears to us to be very haftily drawn. At 
the early period of the departure of the Ifraelitea from 
Egypt, the language of the Hebrews, Egyptians, and 
Arabians, cither than do 

the different diale&a of the Creek tongue which arp 
found in the poems of Homer /fee PnitOLocv, Sefl- 
III.) ; and it is certain, that for many years after the 
formation pf the goldcn-calf, the Hebrews were ftran* 
gcra to every fpritiea of idolatry but that which they 
bad brought wkb them from their boufe of bondage. 

See RemsmAii. 

Taking for granted, therefore that the Scythians did 
not impoTe their mythology ppon the eaftern nations, 
and that the art of fculpture, as well aa bieroglyploc 
writing and idolatrous worftiip, prevailed iirft umong 
the Chaldeans, we /hall endeaTour to trace the progrefs 
of this art through fame other nations of antiquity, rdl 
We bring it to Greece, where it was carried to the high- 
eft pcrfcAlon to which it has yet attained, 

liilimalion that wc have of the art of fculp- 
tiiB^ |ain ihiipbooik ofpcnefn^ where wc arc informed, 
thit^WhepJia^ob, by ihd divine command, was return-' 
liig to Capaim, bit wi& Rachel carried .along with bci 
tte Umphim or idojalof her'fathcr. Thefc we arc af- 
r«|^ Wfie fm^ (tUce'Rachcl found it fo eafy to con-; 
ci^I ib:em¥ro|ei1ie<fatheri notw^ his anxious 

fcarch- ' W«e Jire Ighorant^ however, how thefe imagea 
jwc ttr of what materials they were eompoTed. 

Tbeillft ;meatlDned aa an aitift of eminence is' 

Bccalcrii WhoibrOicd thech^ubims which covered the 
ihercy^eatJ 6 

The ^gyptiana atlb cultivated t!he oit of feu^ture 
bl/t thpre yreft two eirdumftanccs tt^ dMiruftiMl 
wrog^a, t. I^c parfona of the were not 

pdilllled of thf grif^B' of form, bf tl^nec; or of fym-i 
metry ; and of c^quence thf/had ORperj^A ft^iidarft 
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fp modctthcii* IsIUa,,' Thof idTemblrfl tiic Cbkntk^ h 

«h«.c«ft 4ii.l!h«ir gv«ftt helltosi in4'l4ittl4 

clumfy niaftdirtf tof tM? '^otiUuiN, x Tli^ w 
ftrainedby tb^if tP the'p«4tlpi|)!^ and pim^lkei of 
t%eir^'oftoN,4tfid ^Utz ncii pcrnAtted tn wtaodueO any 
uinoVaiinma Tl>dr^ft4t4i^8 iwonr aluraya formod in tho 
fame '(iiffoltUddOf'imvh the airttit banging perpeadicularw 
}y doariii tbc'^os. What pinfcAioa jaretr the? eapablo 
of wiib Jmeir an otiior attitude Aan that ofF^^natrinen^f 
So far wte' tbay frbtn attcfnptiiig any iNiinr^^ 
tbit the time <tf Adrian tik. art nobiintMid in the 
fame ttide (late as at *, and when^heir llarifli adu- 
lation (bir that eiiiperbr induced them to^ place the 'fta- 
tut af hiV' fhvourite Autinous among the object of 
Che irurm (hip, the fame inanimate ftiifnefs in< ^t^atti** 
tude $tf the 'body and pofftion of the artnanraa oblenred* 
Wc Mkve it 'Villi fcarcrly be neteffary Id inform CMir 
rcaderCthfll the Egyptian ftatue juft naUr mentioned b 
very diftefent from ahe celebrated fiatae of Aneinoiie, 
of u hii'h fb many moulds have been taken that imita- 
tions of it are now to be met with idmoft in every ca^ 
bluet in Europe^ 

KotwithAanding the attachment of the Egyptians to 
aaGient ufages, Winkelmmi thinks he has difeovered two 
different ftytes of fcnlpture which prevailed at different 
periods. The fir ft of theTe ends with the conqueft of 
Egypt by Cambyfer. The fccoDd begins at that time, 
and eatc^nds beyond the reign of Alexander the Great. 
In the firft ^ftyle, the lines which form the contour are 
ftraight aOd projcdling a little ; the pofition is ftiif and 
unnatural : In fitting figures the legs are parallel, the ' 
feet fqiteeaed together, and the arms fixed to the ftdest 
but in the figures of women the left arm is folded a- 
ctofs the breali \ the bones and ituifeWs are faintly dif*. 
cernible ; the eyes are ftat and looking obliquely, .and 
the eyebrows funk ; features whicii dt ftrny entirely the 
beSuty of the head; (he cheek-bones arc high, the chin 
fmsH arid peaked $ the ears are generally placed higher 
than in nature, and the feet are too large and ftat. In 
fhort, if we are to look for any model in the ftatues of 
Egypt, it is not for the model of beauty but of defor- 
mity. The ftatues of men arc naked, only they have 
a (hort apron, and a few folds of drapery fiinoiinding 
their waift ; The teftments of women are only diftin- 
gUifhable by the border, which rifes a little above the 
furftftce of the ftatrie. In this age it is evident the E- 
gyptirins knew little of drapery. 

Of the fecoud flyle of fculptitre pradifed' atoorig the 
E^ptians, Wirikelman thinks he has footid (pecimetis 
in Ibc'two figures of bafalt^a m the Clipitulj|‘aiid ip rin- 
bth^ftgore kt Villa Albani, the head of Which hM 
heciT renewed. The two firft xd* tfarle« he rei^rks^ bcilr 
vifibh; traces of the former ftylr, which appeai^'eli^iaUy 
in the form of the tbouth and fhottricb df^the chin. 
Tile baMs poflefa mbre elr^aiiD^j bod the are 
pbeed at a greater i^4oce'fr<k»:aft^iriothct^" thiiit iwis 
cuftomarf ' 4ii thr fitft ai»d ih^d 

figutei riie armV'hanl, down ^clo{e^^fo theijidt^* In tlie 
fecirnd they Indre'ftcdy. ' Wfok^hiittrt 4ttipef^ 
thut thefe three ftatafabave been bon- 

qtirft of Egypt hf They ata^dbtWd with 

d tuoiev a tribe, and meroila. ' The 'tadk«'W 
pueftseptd h)%o many ibhiv, drifkeods frmw flw 
^r gt^idk' The roW la tftft 

to the body, aid vU only perceptible by 


Ctmt little Itdds. 'Itis lied wikr the bret^ eaid/^oot 
feiMc by^tba mantle^ idle iwoliktum oC .Krbfch arc 
glatstd t^er the Epaulet. . . ' v. 

1 Tbe Aatinooe .the Capitri ia coaq^di of ^twa 
piecet, whkb::airc joined iinikr't^^ hayn^oi. . Sat ae 
all the Egimtian ftatues which now remain have hmi 
kewh owt ea oae block, wd muft^bpltniic that^ibdofus,^^ 
iwfaybgahe ftoae.waekdvvidttd«;(andidack kalCftniftmd 
kyiaiepaHke artiada^ i^kc ooUoT tcdldiTui, ,Tbc 
fameaiithik mfbsmeuib that]tfaei£g^ ihri 

bamlm' body into 24 ^: ports | tint it Mito bciregretteil 
that ha has not gi\TU. a hiare miaatc detail of toat dU 
Vifton. * , r >' 4 , N.. ^ , 

The Egyptian ttalnet ariere. not only, femied by the 
chHdl, they were alfd peftiC^ with great care. Evan 
thofe on theifammit tw aD^obclifk^ which could only be 
viewed *at a difUneijH mre f^mibed with as much labour 
aod.cave as if they badadmitird a cb»reiarpedion. As 
they are generally eaecnied in granite or bafultes, ftone)» 
of a very hard texture, it is impoflible pot to admire 
the indefatigable patience of the artifts. 

. The eye was often of diflferent materials from the reft 
of the ftatue; fometimes it was compofed of a precious 
ftone or metal. We are alTurcd that, the valuable dia- 
mond of the emprefs of Ruflia, the largeft and mod 
beautiful hitberto known, formed^ one of tbe eyes of the 
famous ftatue of Scbcriiigham in the temple of Dra- 


ma. 


Thofe Egyptian ftatues which ftill remain are com- 
pofed of wood or baked earth: and the ftatues of earth 
are covered with green enamel. > 

The Phenicims poflefled both a charaAer and (kuOi' phenkisn 
tion highly favourable to the cuhivatioit of ftatuary* fculpturc. 
They had beautiful models in their own perfons, and 
their iuduftrious charaAer qualified them to atuin per- 
feAion in every art for whidi they liad a taftc. Their 
fituation raifed a fpirit of commerce^ and commerce in- 
duced them to cultivate the arts. Their temples flionc 
with ftatnes and, columns of gold» and a profufion of 
emeralds was every wlicre fcattered. All the great works 
of the Pbenicians have been unfortunately deftroyed; 
but many of the Cartbaginiipi medak arc ftill preferved, 
ten of which are depofited in tbe cabiifet of the gra^d 
duke of Florence; But ^tliough the Carthaginians were 
a colony of PhenicSanif" we cannot from their wrirks 
jud^ of the merit of their anceftora, 10 

The Perfiani made no diftinguilhird figure in the at^Thisinnc 
of defign. They were indeed fcofible to the obarms 
beauty, but they did not.ftudy to imitate tbeau Their 
drrifs, which e^nfifted of lon^ Bowing ;swbes canceak)-^ 
ing the whole fkrfon* prevented them from sttendiug.lKp 
the beauties of fomu Their rcHgioo^ too, which taught 
them to worfliip^lhc dimity in tbcrCmbMi of firCj, apd 
that it was impioua tb nqndreiA bm 'Under a jiumaa 
form, ieemed almoft ^;puohibii|liiet^ thigart,# 

by taking away thofe motives wkkli<aIolic; cpuld gircit 
dignity and ac^rai ii waa^ant egft^maqr nmpng 
them to railei ftitiks hu' greit it mil 
that ftatuarynonUflsmriA if^^ tx 

The EtfWriadi nr anckilt 'SiltkilWs m thd aT E trurian 

WinkelaNKi^ Orri^ tMa' wt to fmna H&gree 4I JifSnlUh i®*^**"*' 
tioo.kt an^rkrlwfuerjod^tkita the ^ 

Imvc bqao %U9dtt||4 
dalas, svfcw#9DWvderdoi0fopc;t|m,sii^^ 
king of Crctc^ took refuge io Sicdyi from , wiicnce hi 
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fbme works aicribcd to him were aoj be femrwbca they 
wpote||>aail)diail fhafe polbfladtbat xbaraAo^of maje- 
%twl£ch ttfterwtridsi^ikiiigiiiibed tbolabouia of.Etcoi 

A ohaiaAer Ikroagly markedibrnii tba cluefdiftifioi 
tioti baavdcffaiMk^ 

ed to uu ^Thcir ftyla waaiod^d karfti.aiid'0vercka^ 
ftiad dtfaiilt atfo^coRi^itved by MiehatfliAnffab th« cc^ 
kbr^tcd paniier 4>f iDodern Etruria » for it ir.aocaobe 
fupi^fed that m pcople of fnch rude maiffierB as ike£- 
Crurians could communicate to their works that .Trvid* 
nefs and beauty which the elegance Of Cfeciaomaliaert 
infpired. On the other hand# thece are many of the 
Tufean ftaioei which bear fo dofe a lefeolblaace to 
thofe of Greeccy that antiquariana lum thoughtSt pro* 
table that they were conveyed from that country or 
Magna Graeeia into Etruria about the time of the Ro« 
man oonqueft, when Italy was adorned with the fpoUa 
12 of Greece. 

FirH ftylc. Among the monuments of Etrurian art two different 
ftylcs hare been obferved. In the 6rft the lines are 
ftraighty the attitude ftiff» and no idea of beauty ap« 
pears in the formation of the head. The contour is not 
well rounded# and the figure is too flender. The head 
ia oval# the chin peaked# the. eyes fiat, and looking 
afquint. 

Thefe are the defeds of an art So a (late of infancy# 
which an accomplifhed matter could never fall into# and 
are equally confpicuout in Gothic ftatntsas in the pro* 
dudlofis of the ancient natives of Florence* They re- 
femble the ftyle of tbe Egyptians fo much# that one ia 
almoA induced to fuppofe that there had once been a 
communicatiofi between thefe two nations { but others 
i jl think that this ftyle was introduced by Dedaius. 

Second Wmhleman fuppofes that the fccond epoch of this 
^>le. art eommcnced in Etruria# about the time at which it 
bad reached its greileft perfeAion in Greece# an tbe 
age' of Ftaidns : but this conJeAurc isnot fqpported by 
any proob. To deferibe the fecond ftyle of feubture 
amcmg'tfae Etrurians# is almoft the Gmic as todemriba 
the ftyle of Michael Angelo and bia numerous imitir 
tors. The joints are flrongly marked# tbe mufcles 
raifed# tbe bouri diftingniOiable ; hut the wbc 4 e mien 
har(h. In defigniog tht bone of the leg# and the le|ai* 
Mtion ofebt mufclea of the calf# there ii aotlcvntioa 
^d Hnifigtb above Iffe. Theftatoea of the gods me de*^ 
figntd wkh tnoie ddieacy. In forming .them# the ar^ 
liftaware mmioOi abat they cotiU eneh^ 

iAiir power without tbatmbst diftenfiofl of thsimpi; 
dib which is neceffwy in theeaertions of bdagametc* 

)y'faoitikd t bm m general their attitiodea are imnatOi# 
tbeoAinoii ftrainid. Ua Aaluc^ fiarinftaiict^ 

«-‘ 

imrifot hiftory# ^e'GneekoUr not 
iiMigeibns BtlDUgt tine dbcr'tbo 
rfcildwim mt«d: at ta 

t^S^'«rw!^iliaai»». . Tbeeni^f.^ 
idi(b(t 4 n* 4 l{d&vMMit«trt ciniiattiiliyi eolMMa<Ml^ 
diStrtotitnMt'ifam 

ihera*. 

" ■' VlW^^WWl^W of pVWit 
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taieof and if ffi:!ilplui«badM6 origin "i&om >llie! eroritiqi 
ofiMftv tlwee is tcaCap ito bdievQ that it was iomr ^ 
the arts which were thus. iinpoTt^ i for that the goda 
of Greece w^re of Egyptian and Phenicun exaraAio* 

W A fiaAinooatrotriemiblv ^t. (feeMyrraaifsi Mvatto^ 
PsiiitOxiMSV# fieft. VU. pHitosoMA# N? i9#i 
andrTlfran#*^: nTbcjQriginal'ftat'uea,urthc god^iphow-t 
•Ma#^ iwertrn^ vudr^ ) ^ Tibo earlkft objeAs : of idQla 4 
Irnws Worlhip Iwile every where ^been the heavenly ho^ 
dimi^Oodilijhe.fymbok^cnmrcora to vheirv were gene^ 
mUy pillars of:a conical or pyramidal figure. It waa 
AQl.tiU bevo<^wnrAtip was engrafted on the [danetary# 
that the fculptor thought of giving to the facred ftatan 
•py part of the human form ffcc PoLv.xHEJSMf 
.25) ; and it appears to have been about the era of 
this .rteolnitioii ta idolatry that the art of fculpture 
was introduced among ihe Greeks. The firft repre* 

(entationi of their gods were , round ftpoca placed upon 
cubes or pillars; and thefe ft ones they afterwards form^ 
ed roughly# fo as to give them fomeihiiig of the api# 
pearance of a head. Agreeable to this dei'criptioii wan 
a Jupiter, which Paula nias Taw in Tegeum# in ArcSi 
dia* Thefe rcpieCentations * were called /fermr/ ; not 
that they reprdented Mercury# but from the word itff 
nut# which iigmfied a rough (kine. It is the name 
which Homer gives to the tloncs which were uCed k 
fix veffels to the fliore# Paufanias faw at Pheres 30 
deities made of unformed blocks or cubical ftones. 

Tbe Lacedemonians reprefented Caftor and Pollux by 
two parallel pofts ; and a tranfverfc beam was added# 
to exprefs their mutual affeAiou. 

If tbe Greeks derived from foreign nations the rodU 
ments of the arts# it mull redound much to their ho- 
nour# that in a few centuries they carried them to fuch 
wonderful perfeAion as entirely to echpfe the of 
their rnaders. ll is by tracing the progrrfs of feuipture 
among them that we are to ftudy the hillory of tliis 
art i and we lhall fee its iqrigio and fuccelfive improve- 
ments conrelpood with nature# which .always operates 
flowly and gradually. 

View of Gxbcian Sculptvxx* ^ 

<t 14 

The great fuperiority of the Greek, in tlie art of Cjurei 
icalptuiPe onajr be aferib^ to a variety of caufea. The pro- 
^i|ence of. Ornate over tbe human body is fo Arihmgi"^'l‘^^^||^ 
that it muft have fixed tbe Utention of every 
mm.itlio hu reAefted on the fubje£L, .The violent Greece, 
beata of the.torriii sont, and the exceffive coU of the ' ' 
polar etgionif are; uo&vourable to beauty. It is only 
in. the amkl cliuiates of. the temperate regions that it 
l{ipnt*-W' 4 u..(iwfit«ttro&uu ohanci. Peihopa «• 

•OVO^fai iha wofU enjeytU more ferene air, leis taint* 
cd.liritbiaBaa mdjvupouns* or. pofleibs in a higher 4#. 

#(ee thn-nwa .and rgenaal warmth srhioh can -utiibld and 
waandi thc,iiiwna»,bt 4 y into, all the -fynmetry of snufy 
euWr irf %i^«nd sail tMidelkaeiea of £tmak benoty 49 
grenttr poMMftwHt* than th« happy «ljfl«ic- of <^cc^.t 
und.-Aotceiimitwiitany |w^ tbiat had mfrMitnr.ttflse 
£ac'be9nty>:'ar 4Mn inoK auniona ,to< impno^ni it., Of 
idtn.fiMiniwiiheaofiSinimidcei )b«jCac 9 ^#M t9.'{hav9 

« hra^mne figpnr^ The lone of jMhnif 19*11 fbigns# 

•mang/ithtlmnddtinoniaN 9 tt« 9 ni,;<thMt< 9 ^.h^.:ia 
tlidr'cbanbeife,«h 9 feitiNM «f Nnreiffua. « 

f viUynaMhM 





Sduc{<ftrne. 


'* ^ tbai; md U f hojii^g thilt^by 

! r. wa-s a^variny erf oirettfaftanoti iti the and 

vfi^utitii Or«d«4 onmnM th'ac r«iid<i^ed 

ilMffe^ mf • bdrtiiy; ‘pubuliarly fuliftri4«n4 rb « the 

cttfcfi/atidnb ef tha fine 4#U. ' ’ ‘ Tkdre> W€reiiO''iyfaniucat 
Ufraj J Egyfrt iaaiV t«> ^tcktl^^if 

Tl^^rad tffc be^ th^Mnih Che* 

pifbhc Meddl bu eth^r^il 

of mttinfCTi, j^eiforititid their 
variwas^esierdfea ^uitO'hakedii Tb^yhad the ftrongeft 
motives td- tulCiMitc feutfAnre^ for 'a- (kattie waa vbe 
Ivlght^il hOfKKir whith< poblic merit' Cotild attoifi. It wag 

and grotited; drtly to 
haddfHlii^^^ tkemfehiei ifi the tyea of 

f *■ their fellow citixens* As the Oietlts preferred Natural 
qnilkida tie acquitted aoernitplHhmcvts', tbeytlecreed the 
lvfft>Yet««fde to thofe who excelled in ogilicyandilrength 
o#boidy*‘ Staeac^were often raifed to wrcftlcrg* Even 
the^tnoft^ enrineot menaf <rineece» in their youths fought 
rendwri irt-gymnaftio exercirce# ChryUppus and Cle- 
smth4f ^diftingnifeed' chemfetres in the public games 
befoi^-tbey were^hnown as philofophera. Flatb appear* 
cdasawraitler both at thalilllmtan and Py th tan meet 
Biid^Pytbajgdragr cOfTried off the pHxe at Ells, (fee Pt>^ 
TH AConaa. ' The paffionhy which they Wei^ infpired 
Wat the ambition of haring their ftatues evened' in ^he 
meff fiered place of Oreecei eohe fecn and admired by 
the Wholes ))eoplc« The niimber of ftatoes creAed on 
different ^HicaBonaw^agimmeiire ; of courfe the number 
mnflf tiave betn -greait their cmnlation ardent, 
and their ppogrefs rapid. 

As of their <Antues were deoreed ibr thofe who 
ratiquiflied in the public games, the artiftshad the op- 
portunity of feeing excellent models; for thofe who 
Airpaited in running, boxing, and wreftling, muft in ge* 
' neral have been Well formed, yet would exhibit different 
kiiidi> of beaut y*. 

The high effimatidn in which feulptors were held 
Was very favourable to their art, Socratel declared the 
irtids the only wife men'. An art ift could be a Itgifla- 
tor, a commander of armies, and might hope to have 
hts ftatur^ placed'befide thofe of Miltiades and Theintf- 
todes, or iluife of the gods themfelves. Btlides, the 
honour and fuecefe of an attift did not depend o a the 
oOprtce'of pride or of ^ igoorooceft «Tbo prodoAions of 
art ' were eflimatsd and rewarded by the greaufft 'feges 
in the general' affembly of<S-Vee^fy and ihiifaulptor'Who 
had ‘executed’ hie work wrCh abiKty aud Wifte^ was con- 
Jident of obtaining immdi^alii;. ’ i " ^ ' r 

•It wag the ^phiiowof^WtokeNnOiiy ^lMia UbeityWia 
highly favourublr to this art $ but,' though liberty kg 
abfelntely'Becefforyeo^th# advaneement of feienue^ it 
.^uy be^doUbfed* ihe^ ffne Urie^we 

mold in Qreecer 

,>^heb^!Petiek6^toftid fhh poW«r?.d{^«Mof ; ahd vii 
iAf fHgb of wheta ^ 

K attalned^frd^pihffMfe idj^Rohio^ AuguAttg^ad fo- 
ffaved the lloiDiua; ^igwrived m itiiyAUbdM^^ 
feroiuige df the faOifly^iUf 

Itib defpotic rule of Louil XIV. It is the love of 

^iaPBlaal, that promotes the progreig oltlus art. 

F ^twSoowbe 




the 4dcas%lifeH fhe^i&fteko' cnteOlaliied''eoivcerniW^ ihu 
dandard of beauty lo^‘ihe^dlffavoat pans*of the 
hodyi And- with lufpea id the heady 
which they chiefly admired is peculiar ‘Iw^lignified |V 
beai^iy^ edit flits in ohitealmoHidraigltt^ urmarkedThe prt^'; 
by tuch flight and gentle frffleAions itS are fcnrctlj^ dtii 
flbiguiflihblc fe^nn llridght tNe^^ures^f wo^.^ ' 

lueir hnd young pMrfoniivtlie roi^hrhdiand rtufd ferine 
IbtdopproiiehiiigtbB perpcndleulah i J 7 

- - AneienC Wfitera^^u^ well as OrtWis, affurc m that theT"*^** *«re- 
Gweks reckoned a fiftall fdpehrati a-mirk of 
and rt high fefrebead a deformity. From the fame idea; 
thfe'ClrcaliratiB wdre their hair hanging do'wn uvef tlirir 
feteheads aimed t 4 their ^ eyebrows. To give «m oviil 
form to the-eeuntenahoe,' it isneceffary that the hair 
flioiild- cover 'the ’fbrrhekd^' and thus iiuike a curve about 
the temples'; othetwifelhefscc^ which tcriniiiatis in an 
ovul form in' the inf erf or jiarc, will be angular in the 
higher part, and the proportion will be deflroyed. This 
roilnding of the forehead may be feen in all hatidfome 
perfoRS, in all the heads of ideal beauty in ancient da* 
toes, and efpedally in thofe of yooth. It has bee'i 
overlooked, however, by modem datuanes. Bcrnim, 
who modelled a ftatne of Louis XIV, in hti youth, 
turned back the hair from the forehead. 

It is generally agreed that large eyes are beantiful fThceyct. . 
but their fizc is o? Icfs importance in fculpture than 
their form, and the manner in which they are cnchafedi 
In ideal b^uty, the eyes are always funk deeper than 
they* are in nature, and confequeDtly the eyebrows 
have n greater proje^ton. But in large ftatucs, placed 
at a ecftaiii diftante, the eyes, which are of the fame 
ooloor with the reft of the head, would have little efiefi 
if'they were not funk. By deepening the cavity of the 
eyc^ the ftatiiary increafes the light aud (hide, and thus 
gives the head more life and expreffion. The fame prac- 
tice is ufed in fmall ftatucs. The eye is a charitnerif* 
tic feature in the heads of the different deities. In the 
ftatues of Apollo, Jupiter, and Juno^ the eye is large and 
round. In thofe of 'Pallas theyaite olfo large ^ hut by 
lowering the eyelids; the virgin air andcxpfviiion of mo- 
defty are delkatdy marked. Venus has fmalltryes, and 
the 'lower eyelid being' railed a little, ogives them a lati- 
guifliiUg look anidun enchantingv fwoetnefei^ It is only 
neceffary to fee the Veaus de Medicis to be^conVinecd 
that large eyes arc not eficntlal tO;keaiKyr efpecially if 
we compare her ffuaU eyes with ti^e which lefcmblt 
them in natoic; - The beaut ay obiwwu eon flfte 

ilk the finenefs of the hair, and in the fbaipaefe jof th^ 
hdHte Which cUteri thetwF' and mafttr^of the ait'con* 
fidered ^1^ eythrowi as a deformity « 

though vt4a femetimes to^^be met' Wkh in anciem 

The beauty, wf^ the idoiiih d* pmifeilyweccibry 
eouftitate u fine feceu«’'"iTheibw«r 4fp^^ll^ hoifuDdr 
thaw the opper;>4w -oidWr tWfpve^ an ekgUiW^oitiiidi^ 
to«he;ehitf4 TbetiMWfeldM^appa^ 
joi; fetyrsi '^rld‘ihukadu^ff;^U»B»'nb(r^ uik geaienUy 
tlbft,^0nd u licale upaiieff^ihxlte^gdrisi'Uf. iht^'gwda, 

. The lips^uf'lMhi> ai>e 'half 

In ^urtBuf 'ideahbUMiy; ikfiiOin^ 
interrupted the rounding of the chin bFcalToddcing a 
dimple : for thii^hey confidered not aaa mark of beau- 
ty, anS^ljnio^" admitted" to ^£Siip]^Uf indivi3tial£ 

‘t Tkd diinple: iudeedappfiftmdD.fe^ ai(citat ftatuee, but 

antiquaries 
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10 

ear|. 


11 

The hair. 


lufpijft it to lie the ^ 0 nta4er?i ihindk 
It M ^^fpided Qir<>, that thci.dini^k which jf fofBef 
times fouad cm the dheeka of-aimieitt' fta|uea is a mo- 
dem ittnov,^tioii^ 

Ko part Ilf the head wat eaeouted by the ancieau 
with hiore care that • tbe * though >]rtcle atteiDtion 

been -^tven them, hy lOoikrto arlidn- • Tlfia chii' 

rafter is fo decifive* that if we . hbftjrvse iy any ^atuf 
that the ears are not highly fiuiAied, hot only jcoughly 
marked^ we may conoid with certainty that we are 
examining a modern produftion.; The Mcionts were 
very attentive to copy the precife form of the ear in 
taking likcnefTefi. Thus# where we meet with a l>eiA 
the ears of which have a very large interior opening, 
we know it to be the head of Marcus Anrdims. 

The manner in which the ancient^ artiAs formed the 
hair alfo enables iia to diftiogulfo their wotke from 
tbofe of the moderns. Oakard and coarfe ftones tlw hair 
was fhort, and appeared as if it had been combed with a 
wide comb ; for that kind of (lone was diRicidt to work# 
and could not without immenfe labour be formed into 
curled and fluwitdf hair. But the figures executed in 
marble in the moll flourilhing period of the art have 
the hair curled and flowing ; at kail where the head 
was not intended to be an exaft refemblance, for then 
the art ill coaformed to his model. Ill the heads of 
women, the huir was thrown back# and tied behind in a 
waving manner, leaving confiderable intervals % which 
gives the agreeablcvariety of light and lhade# atid pro^ 
duces the elkfta of the ebro-obfeuro. The hair of the 
Amaaons is difpofed in this manner. Apollo and Bac- 
chus have their hair falling down their (houlders^l and 
young perfons,. till they arrived at manhoodi vrnre their 
hair long. The colour of the hair which was^reokon*- 
ed moA beautifuli was fair ; and this they gave without 
diftinftion to the moA beautiful of their j^ds, Apollo 
and Bacchus, and likewife their moil HluftriouB he« 
rocs, ^ ^ 

riichsndi. Although the ravages of time have preforved but 
few of the hands or foci of ancient ftalUes, it is evideiia 
from what^ remains how anaious the artifls 

were to give every petfoftion to ihefc parts. The 
haods of young perfons were moderately plump, with 
little cavities or dimples at the Jointa of the fingers, 
Tim fingers tapered very gently from the root to the 
ppiai, l^e well proporcioned columns, and the joints 
WCW fcarcciy perdepiihle^ The terminitfog J,^t^wai 
not hfotv it eoiiio)onty;appi)ara.in modwm fistuei. ^ 

. In the fignm erf young men the joints of ihe knee 
are fmtly marked. ; The knee unitas •the fog toaha 
thigh witbuat making any remarkable projeftioins^pr 
cnOities. The asoft' bouitfpl legs ond iboit tumd 
knees, according to Winkelman, are prtferved 
ApoUfi Sfmrpftbonas^ in 4hc,Vilta#Bmgkffo9 m 
Apollo tvbkhkaiik (waMt its focts^md in thoBoeiftnia 
^ The fomt aUe connoilhntt 

£dnii» 4in^ ihe elfigantri'np^cfc^tatioqa'of !art, -i Ai tlifi 
a<jijcfonU«i)idiuitooi^ foelt4i0 w« do». ih<y 
them the moft beautififi ttuming, and lludied tbn^foltn 
oCllbeai.with.ihei odi&fotiipMkkds; atceuiipB, ^ ,d 


he Iciri 
d feet. 


- TbobscifU'of mofi Wdre largo >tld kkiratodl.^ ; TVtl *4 
bivoftaoff wofficndid not polWs muck aitiolitndr, 
figures of ilic deities have always the breafts of 
the beauty df which the nnefonts made to i^confift iu a body, 
gentk ekvacion. So. aoxiotts^wm the women to. rtf 
fomblc'this flanidard, tlipt they nfed feswral arts to re**. 

Amtn isbe growth of tbdr breads. -The-bvcafliof thoi 
nymphs^a^ g^dciTes were never ftpiafenied fwailiiig, .. 
beosufo tihst is, peculiar to thofe woaieii who fnakk.! 

The , paps of Venus cont raft and endiaa point,,«this: 
beia^ confidercd as an effmtial charaAcridic of psrfoft , 
bjcauty.^ ^ Some of the* modems have iranfgreflcd tbefo 
ruks^^aod have fallen into gfreat 4m proprieties. 

The lower part of the body in the datues of men 
was formed like that of the living hodyafoer a profound 
fleep and good digeftion. Thib navnlwas cdafidorahly 
fonk, efpecially in foiaak ftatuei. . / ay 

As beauty never appeurs in equal perfu^ioo’ m-eeery '^“1 hwai* 
part of^the fame individual, perfoft or ideal beauty can ^l ' 
only be produoed ky fokfting the moil beaiutifiil pnrta 
from different models*) but this muft be done with fuch 
judgment and care, that thefo detached beauties whsp 
united may form the moA exaft fyiimietryb Yet thd 
ancients fomttimes confined themfelvcs to one indlti- 
duab even in the moft -dloiiriihing age.- Theodoput, 
whom Socrates and hisdifeipks v'lfitodf forved as a^mo-, 
del to-tbc aitiih of his time. Phryne alfo appears to 
have been a model to the painters and fculptors. )But 
Socrates, in his converiiatioD' with Ps/rhafius, fayti i^at 
when a perfeft beauty was to be produced, the artitts 
joined together ihe mod ilriking beauties which cootd 
be coUefted from -the fineft figures. Wcknow tba^ 

Zeuxis, when he was going to paint Helen, united, in- 
one piftutc aU thabeantics m ihe oioft Uandfome women - 
ofCroioaiui' 
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Tn R Grecian fculptors, who reprerented with fuch’^hc dva- 
fuccefs -the moft perfeft beauty of the human forni,,P'^y 
were not regardlefs of the drapery of their llatues. 

They clothed aheir figures in the moft. proper ftuffy 
which they wrought into tliat fliape which was belt 
calotthfied to give effeft to.ithcir defign. - ^ 

Thc.vcftmcntS'of women in Greece generally coim 
lifted uf linen cloth, t>r fome other light fttlff, and iiR 
latter times of filk and fometimei of woollen cloth*^ 

They hod alfo garnvents embroidered with gold, la 
tbe.wxnka.of'fctttpUrct aW-welLaa'in thafox^f fumuibg^ 
onc.maydiftinguifh the linen by its tranfparrncy and 
fmalf, united foMs. The other light ftnifo which were 
wore by'^the womeB 44)^were gencndly .of cotton pro« 
duced in the ifle of Cos ; and thefe the art of ftatuary 
was aMoSo diftingpifli the linen eeftments. The 
cortoR cloth was'fomefimes llriped, and fometitnesem^ 
beUiftiod whk a profyfmn of fiowera, Silk> was alfo. 
employed it was known m .Greece before 

the.t4iRt qf Ike RomaRernpesofmeaBnot oafily bedetcri 
mmbi* ,'% |piiiiiuiiiga,4MsdiAiqgmfi)abl^ 
itss^ur in diftemit Ughts to red^ violat* add (ky-bluc.; 

There Mfw tyro form of purpk { ihoLiahiGh^tbe Greoka 
called ihcWsvr and Tyrian pcVplcg .vrhkhE 

iiQfiuQbkdiac. i Wootkm gidm^^^ knofo bit 
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ibmctiM«»w.w cottony M« all wto 4id MdcencdtRmhwte; 
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the af thm BeMie^ t^ftf ctoth of WUh tdFped’teftbc he^dy watntfnf g^nereS^ 

gold 'fiEv^teiianei fei:>irad&^fth{^ it'wili coveHh]^ betibej^ hilt) #hvii they ’wiitM^t^''c 4 ^ce 
'iM»r Efc^^ihe imddarii-ValMe/ cM nf ii tfarettd ^ their hee^ ihey iiied tm aarntr «^h«f 
gold orof fiUerfpun with a thread of filk'^ it evaacjM^ SoteetirtiH #e meeteriih^veils d^a fine^teail^tt^t; lex* 
pofed af drDI?ar tAciatet^arithoiit ahy^mtatuttf fiii^;^ CM ‘aramch ttpi»o ihvtr 

Themnaeola^iifthe^S’itefcepwhie)) defin^apitilictt* heid» ad^iin^e of iirhicb txriiy ^’e lhea’ih a A^iie^ita 
lar attMUoa^ iffie the the i^e» apd 'tha imiM the Gapitat»^eni^ Ybe /ViS^ ; hyhW^kdmin tkhih|^^, 

Thctunic. The iQink^Wlie that j^it of the drift it is h ftatue'itf^^lieouba)i; ^ ^ ^ , s i-... 

W rbabo^i ' It^ ittajr be lecn hi lleepiag figinetl^ dr hi The etfrerlr^oT the feet eoafTiftecF^ ikbeter fail* 
thofe hu'^dilhabiUe ; at in the nora Fariiefc» alid lii the dahu i Thr' fiiMaii Wvrt geuerayiy 'aa ineh tliiefcv Mid 
Itataeeof the Antaaontio the CaphoL l^yoimgeft codtpofed of moire thair oohlWe'efWk; l%»fe of 
df the ditighkert of Niobe.'who throwi herfdf at oer Pbllat hi Villa AThhorbaOetiao fideti and other Aaioca 
tnoUvrr’a fitky it clothed only vrilh a tOitk« It was of had no left than fivoi ~ 

UnttOy or foitie lather light ftuffi withont fleeresi fixed Ji 

to the flioulders by a button, fo aa to cover the whole Winkblmah hai affigned fbttr different flyletto thia ftylrt 
bfeaft. ' Kdne but the tuitica of the godfieft Geret and art. The ancU»t Ry^^ uHliieb eonlhiiied until (he time 
as comediani hare long ftraigbt iltctat. of PtikUas i thrgrmdf fiyfey formed by that celebrated cr^s. 

The robe. T^e robes of womea eoramodly confifted of two long Ratutry ; the iUmtifult introdiiced by Praaiulety A- 

pieces of woollen clothy without any paiticuiar form# pelles» and Lyfippns \ and the ftnVa/fW Ryle, praAifed 
attached to (he ftoulders by a great many buttons, and by thofe artms who copied the works of the ancient 
fbitiethnes by a clafp. They bi^ ftraight Reeves, which mafters. 3% 

came down to the wrifts. The young girlty as welt as The moft authentic monuments the ancient Ryle 
the wotntOyfaftenrd their robe to their fide by a cipe- art medalsy containing an inferiptkln, which leads ^ 

tarci ki the lame ^ky as the high prieft of the Jews fa«* back to very diftant times. The writiiig is froiti right 
fiened hiS| as it is ftill done in many parts of Greece, to left in the Hebrew maimer; a ufage which Wasuban* 

The ^ciuAune -formed on the fide a knot of ribbons doned before the time of Herodotus. The Ratue of 
fometimes refembling a rofe in (hape, which has been Agamemnon at Elis, which was made by Ornatss, has 
particularly remarked in the two beautiful daughters of mi infeription from right to left. This artifan RouriRi* 

Nibhe. In the younger of thefe the cinflure is feen cd 50 years before Phidias; it is in the intervening pe<v 

puffing over the (houldcrs and the back. Venus has riod tberefore between thofe two artiilsy that we are to 
two cinAuteSk the one paffing over the fhoulder, and look for the ceffation of this prsdice. The Ratues 
the other faprOonding the waift. The latter is caUed formed in the ancient Ryle were neither diftlnguiRied 
by the poets. by beauty of ihape nor by propartion» but bore a cloft 

The auD- The mantle was called peplon by the Greeksp which memblance to thofe of the Egyptians and Etrurians 
lie. tignifies properly the mantle of Pallas. The name was (v)l the eyes Were long and Sat'; the fcAion of the 
afterwards applied to the mantles of the other gods, as mouth not boriaontal; the chin was pointed; the carls 

WcH of to thofeof men. This part of thedrrfi was not of the hair were -ranged in Iktie rings, and rcfembled 

fquare, at feme have imagined, but of aroundifli form, grains enclofed m a heap of raifins. What was ftill 

The anckuti indeed fpeak in general of fquare rnmlcst worls, 4t was impOffible by infpediifig thc'bcad to di« 

but >thw received this Riapc £ram four taffels Whkb Ainguilh thc feXk 

wvine affixed to them ; two of theft were vifiblcp and charatfteraof this aneientftyk Were thefe ; The 

two were concealed under the mantle. The biaetle defigning was eneiwcticp but fAfft ; it was aniinatedf 

was brought under the right aiwip and over the left but without graceftthiers t rndthc vfotence ^of the ea« 

Aoiilder ( 'dbmelriBei it was attached to the flioolder by preffioo deprived ihc^wbole ffgurrof beauty. ^ 3 j 

twb buttons, as may be feen in the beautiful ftatdc ^ The grand Ryle wit brought to perfedion by PhhThe gnad 
Leucothoe at Vtfta AlbanL diasp Paly cktu«# 8 c 0 ||iaiik Alcamencv; My roui iiul other Ryb* 

Thc^lour The colour of veftroents peciriiar to certaih ftat^^ iUuftribos artifts.'- ^ kpibbabltf ftdm fomd paflsgei 

ef the' vefirft ^ curiouU to. bo omitted, To begin With the 1 h bf UntrieBl^wvil^t^ ftykwetr preferred fomU 

mebta guves of the godf.^-4rbe drapery of Jupiter mt red» ehara 6 lets of the wicknt ntanner, 1^' Ui thc>;^ftrtigbt 
tkitof'bkptuueiiftippofedby Wiflkdmao Co hravebeeA Hnes, the loiiai^s Undaiigks. /l%c^m:kut mafteA^ 

fen-grUenr The fame eotour aUb bdonged to the Ifo- fitch as Pofyckiiisp 'being the IcgiOstm bf ptopor* 

fields and Nympbi^ The matttkwf ApdUo.wai Mae tions, fays Winkelman, nnM^ of' ddrorqiknee thinking 

or violet, fiamiws was drefted in wbke. ^ MaitiahuS they bad a right to diftribute tk meafures and dU 

Capeila affigns gmu to Cyhde. Jupo’s i^mfuts were menfions bf tmr parts of tbr 4Htii^ bMf# . hM^ uOi^ 

flcy-hliie,>but ibe fbfnciuaaB^im^ u fPa{Lis dto^edly fi;erifitod:£DMd«|^edf^f^ of.htatky ' 

was rob^ in a ftame<pColoured mantle. In a prating to O gtondeurwlddl^haiRiJ^^ ' ' 

of HcitdUMieiiai# Vdniis drapery of o gsh ing contours' 'ddd;gwidiftiV 

danydhwTi KiingtWeMt^hTtfy^ ^riefis ul The' iUoft cohfiderabfe'todhiMraiS'df%lk'igtond ft 

Whater-y aad conqoerdrsibmmiaws w ' ara tbe ofNibb't iyM W^ . 

to) Thisit aprpuf adffiaibnaLto tbofstbirt.will be found ifv the aaoides^ to we have* refefiwd^‘ that 
Ihem^ks received the rudiments of the^W^uftfi^tare ftw t!uf*«Miatirto^wM^h'the^ 
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l^ur^^of IMibi, ^ (^0 in ViHi Aibani ; wbidi, bi>«^- 
rycr-nmd :^ br ^foua 4 €<l ^ich is 

jDoddbd aeconliag t<> the fiift fvd ii 'dfp found 
{|liP4 pbee. The head ppflVQe# lU the diarac* 
tereof at^thc (ante tiifif enbihitifig the 

r^^nffe nf ihe ancient ilyb* The bee 4 » dcfefkive in 
rncefulnafB I yict b » evideni; hpw eafjr it would hate 
ecn to giire the features more roufd^^^nd; grace* 
The £|^ai0f Nh^e and h^r daught^ have nat« in 
the. ppmipn iof Wi« ^ l nM m» that ^M^nv^y of appeafv 
ancc.whkhmacl^ehn ige Qf the Aatucuf Pal^M. TlMfy 
are chara^entad by gtaudwand finiptipityx (p futipb 
are the formi* that they do not appear to be the tedipui 
produclions of art, but to liave been created by an in- 

34 ftautaneoi^vCl^ort uf nature- / . . 

^ The third.dyle m* the graceftddr beautiful* Ljfip- 

tui ftyio. perhaps the artift who .iutr^uced this Ayb# 

Iking more epnverfant than his predepdTors with ilie 
fwcet, the pure, the flowing, and the beautiful lines of 
nature, he avoided the fquarc forms which the mailers 
of the fecond ftyle had too much employed^ He was 
of opinion that the ufc of the art eyas rather to pleafe 
than to allonifbi and that the aim of the artift Aiould 
be to raiffc admiration by giving delight* The artifts 
who cultivated this ftyle did not, however, negleA to 
ftudy the fublime works of their predecelTors. They 
knew that grace is confiftent with the moft dignified 
beauty, and that it poiTeiTea charms which mull ever 
• pleafe : they knew alfo that tliefe charms are enhanced 
by dignity. Grace is infufed into all the moTcments 
and attitudes of their ftatues, aud it appears in the de- 
licate turns of the hair, and even in the adjuftipg of the 
drapery* Every fort of grace was well known to the 
ancieuts ; and great as the ravages of time have been 
amongft the works of art, fpecimens are ftill preferved, 
in which can be diftinguifhed di^nljud beauty, attraSive 
beauty, and a beauty pecuhar /« infants* A fpecimen 
of dignified beauty may be feen in the ftatuc of one of 
tbc mufes in the palace of Barberini at Rome t and in 
the garden of the pope, on the Quiriiial, is a ftatue of 
another tmife, which affords a fine inftaoceof attraAive 
beauty- , Winkelman fays that the moft excellent mo- 
del of infant beauty which antiquity has trapfiiiitted Lp 
us is a fatyr of a year oldi which is preferved, tlibugh 

35 a little mutilated, in ViHa Albania 

The inura- The great neputnsion of Fraaitcles and Apelles raifed 
live ftyle. gu ardimt cniuUtion in their fucceflbrs, who defpiiring 
to fnirp^^.Aich illuftrious mafte^ were {atwfird with 
iputating lbcif works. But it is well known tliai f 
meiie.Juiimor js plways inferior to the maffer whopp 
he ati^empts to copy. V^hen no original geams nppearA 
the Art thert^me decline. 

MweruU ^ CWploye^ i, 

-r Orcun A, iiiAa)l«e of thU may in * fisHt, 

ftiiuei. Vill* AHW'Ki Tim.wif 

efpeeWly tfeir ta »CTr 

, , ia(^,4wa^ ano « velys heocp arofc «it 

Cljy ind •• an accompl^d wo.” 

phfler. It^was the opii^ion ox Count Caylus that the ancients 
not ufc models in forming their ftatues. But to dif-‘ 
j^ve %iiV i5nTy"Decefl5i7 to mention an engraving 
Mia 9 ^ in^shwitsWnpt wto 

of u wauj wit^ A 
plummet in his hand to meafure the proportions of his 
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model., The ancko^ as well 44 iTk ntekkrns 4 ndde 
works iu pla&er rbut uo fp^imens remain, exeept fome 
figures ip b^i^rclicfy of wbich tlifl moft beautiful were 
£^4 4 tBaia„ , ^ 

The works made of ivory and fllver were geuenilly *vory, fil- 
of afmaU fiae, 'Sonnetimcff iiowKver, ftatues of a 
ware formed of |;old and ivory. The 
I9&I ^nerva^of ' Bbidiis,r which waa ccimpored of thefe 
inaieriabt was 2 ficiibits;high. It is indeed fcarccly 
{mfilble to believe that ftatues of fuch a Jite cpuld en- 
tirely confift of gold and ivory. The quaniity of ivory 
necimry to a coTuflal ftatue is beyond coneeption. M. 
de pauw calculates that the ftatue of Jupiter Olympius, 
which was 54 feet high, would confume the teeth of 
50P ctephanti. 

The Greeks generally hewed their marble ftatues out Marblvi. 
of one block, though they after worked the heads fe- 
parately, and fometimes the arms. The beads of' the 
famous group of Niobe and her daughters have been 
adapted to their bodies after being feparatcly finifiird. 

It is proved by a Large figure reprefenting a river, 
which is preferved ip Villa Albani, that the ancients 
firft hewed their ftatues roughly before they attempted 
to fipifti any pan. When the ftatue had received its 
perfrA figure, they next proceeded to polifti it with 
pumice-ftoiie, and again carefully retouched every part 
with the chifel. 

The ancients, when they employed porphyr)', ufually Porphjvy.. 
made the head and extremities of marble. It is true, 
that at Venice there arc four figures entirely compofed 
of porphyry ; but ihefc are the prOduAions of the 
Greeks of the middle age. They alfo made ftatues of 
bafaltes and alabafter. 

4 * 

Without exprefiion, gefture, and attitude, no fi> TiprciTmo 
gure can be beautiful, becaufc in thefe the giwes 
ways rcfidc. It was for this reafon that the graces 
always reprefented as the companions of Venus. 

The expreflion of tranquillity was frequent in Gre- 
cian ftatues, becaufc, according to Plaxo, that was con- 
fidered as the middle ftatc of the foul between plcaforc 
and paiq. Experience too Ihows that in general the 
moft beautiful perfons are endowed with the fweeteft 
and moft engaging manner. Wiiliout a fedate tran- 
quillity dignified beauty could not cxift. It is in this 
tranquillity, therefore, that wc muft look for the com- 
plete difplav of gcoips. 4^ 

The 'moft^elevated fpecies of tranquillity and repofe*" ^hc ft*-, 
W4B ftudied io the figures of the gods* The fsibtr 
the gods, and even inferior divinities, arc reprefented^*^ 
witho\tt emotion or refentment. It is thus that lloiuer 
paints Jupjiprr^ Staking Olympus by the motion of hj> 
hair . and bis eyebrows* 

Shakesliis attfbrpfial curls, and gives the nqd, . 

The fta^ of fatef^aod fanAlon of the god. 

1 r y f .* ‘ 

lupHcr b^^kajwaj^s C2(bibtted in this tranquil ftatc In 
a baii<^Tdief Mpqgpag to the marquis Rondtui ap- 
pears fea^d on SOI arm chair with a mclsncWy.afpeA. 

Th% Apollo of the Vatican reprefents the god in a fit of 
rage againft the ferpent Python, which he kills at a 
blow. The artift, adopting the opinion of the poels» 
has made thk nofe thc feat iif aagor,^ and Ak lips the 
Ikat of diWaifii . i ~ r ^ ^ .,7 j - . ; 

To cxpicfs the uAion oCa bera^thrOrufiiaa ^ 

delineated hemes; 
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(k1liifatc*d the coiujteaance of a noble virtuous cliara£tcr 
reprcding hisgruansi and allowing no (x|preflioin of pain 
|;o appear., in drfciibing the a&ions of a hero^^itie 
poet has much more liberty than the akijft. ^he poet 
can paint 1;hcm fucb ai they were before idea were 
taught to fubdue their palUons by the reftraints of law» 
or the refined cuftoms of focial life. But the aitifts 
obliged 10 feleft the mod beautiful formSf 4s reduced to 
the neceilttjf^ 6f giving fuch an eiprcffion of the piUont 
as may not fhoeb our feeh'ngs atid difguft ti$ with bis 
roduAlom I'he truth of tlicfe remarks will be nc^ 
nowledgedtiythofc who havefeen two of the mod beau- 
tiful moiiumcDts of antiquity ; one of which re^relenta 
tlic fenr of deaths the other the mod violent pains and 
fiifferiiigB. The daughters of Niobe againd Whom Diana 
has ctlfch^ged her fatal arrows, are exhibited in that 
date dt dupefaftion whioh wr imagine mud take place 
when the certain pro^efl of death deprives the foul of 
all rehfihilfty. The fable prefents iis an image of that 
ftupor'wluch Efbhylus deferibes as feiaing the Kiobe 
when they Were transformed into a rock. The other 
indnumeiift referred to is the image of Laocoon, which 
Exhibits the mod agonizing pain that can affeft the 
tniifdes, the nerves, ^nd'the veins. The fufferings of 
the body imd the elevation of the foul aire expreOed in 
every member with equal energy, and form the mod 
fublime contraft^imaginkble. Laocoon appears to fuf- 
ferw'ith fuch fortittrdc, that, whild his lamentable fitu- 
ntion pierces the heart, the whole figure dlls us with an 
ambitious defire of imitating Kis condancy and magna- 
nimity in the pains and fufferings that may fall to our 
'lot. ’ ^ ' 

Philoiftetes U introduced by the poets fhedding teara, 
iitteHng Complaints, and rending the air with his groans 
and cries \ but the artid exhibits him dlent and bear- 
iug his pains witK dignity. The Ajax of the celebra- 
ted paiuter Timdinacbus iS not drawn in the aA of de^ 
ftroyidg thelheep which he took for the Grecian chiefs, 
but in the moments of refleflion which fucceeded that 
frenxy. So far did the Greeks carry theiir love of 
calmnefr and flow movements, that they thought a 
quick dtp always announced rufticity Of iiianners. De- 
modhenes reproaches Micobulue for this very thing ; 
and from the words he makes ufe of, it appears, that to 
{peak with infolence and to w'alk hadily were reckoned 
fynonymous* 

Inthyds* In the figures of women, the artids have conformed 
tuts vT to the principle obferved in all the aoeient tragedies, and 
wainen. tecommended by AriftOtl^, never to make women ftow 
too much intrepidity or exceffivc crueltyt Cot^oiVna- 
ble to this ntaxnn, Clytemnednt isrepreuotod at a little 
diftaocc from the fatal fpbt, watching the murderer, biit 
without taking any part with hka* In a ptintinff of 
Tinomachus reprefenting Medea hud her '^Harcn, 
when Medea lifts up the dagger they fndle fti her'foce, 
and her Any ^ fomcdiveely ^iitwlto^ into oompalfioii for 
the innocent ¥i&iifls« III another rcpltfehtskion of ^ 
(amefubicA,' Medea ap^ari kefititH^g tmidjadMfive/ 
Guided by the fame maxtm^^ the hrmtst^^tnpftrei^^ 
fade were careful to avoid all deformkyf vatlier 

to recede fram truth than from their acctift^eoWp^ 
for beauty, as may belbeBitifeveilll fijgurea^ Hirtiibk* 
SomcKiutes, however, (he appear so 
age, her face farrowed with wriaUcs, add linr htitAi 
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lllu^ous men, and tbofe iicrefted with^apflBces^of 4^. 
dignity, are fcprefenicd with a noble affurance and Arm 
afpedi* The ftatues^of the Roman emperors pfcipble 
thofc of herpes, gnd arc far rtnmved from 
of flattery, in the gefture, in the attitude, and a^ion. 

They never appear with hiugbty looks, or with the 
fplendour of royalty ; no figure is everfeco prefenting 
Boy thing to tliem with bended kacc, eacept captives 
and none nddrefreitbem with ao inclination of the head. 

Td modern works too little attention has been paid to 
die anc^iit iffiume* Winkclmau mentions a hu-reUef, 
which Wis lately executed at Rome for the fountain of 
Trevi, reprefcntiii^ an irct^heA in the a A: of prefenting 
dieplsn of an aquedud to Marcus Agrippa. The 
modem 'fculptor, not content with giving a long beard 
to that illuftrious Roman, contrary to all the ancient 
marble ftatues is well as medals which remain, exhibits 
the arChitcA on his knees. 

In general, it was an eftablifhed principle to banifli all 
violent paffioAs from public monuments. This will 
ferve as a decifive mark to diflinguifli the true antique 
frorwfuppofltitious works. A medal has b^cn found 
exhibiting two Affyrians, a man and woman tearing 
their hiir, with this infeription, Assyria, et. p alaxs- 
TiNA. m. roTESt. r. a. asDAC. a. c. The forgery of 
this medal is manifeft from the word PalatJ^ua^ which 
is not to be found in any ancient Roman medal with a 
Latin infeription. Befidcs, the violent aAion of tearing 
the hair does not fnit any rymbolical figure. This ex- 
travagant flyle, which was called by the ancients Parent 
has been imitated by moll of tbe mod^ri artifts. 
ThetrfigfUrcsrefemblccomediaoB on the ancient theatres, 
who, in order to fiflt the diftant fpcAators, put on paint- 
ed malks, employed exaggeratca geflures, and far over- 
leaped the bounds of paturf. 1 uis ftyle has been re- 
duced into a theory in a treatife bn tbe paflions compo- 
fed by Le Bran. The defigns which accompany that 
work exhibit tbe paflions in ihii very higheft degree, 
approaching even to frenzy : but tbefc are calculated to 
vitiate the taftc, cfpeciaUy ofjhe young i for the ardour 
of youth prompts them ratlser tb' feice the ealrrmity 
than the middle, t and it wiU be difficult for that artift 
who has formed his tafte from fuch impaflioned models 
ever to acquire that noble fimpficily and fedate S^o* 
denr whidv diftinguifoed the works of aitcicnc tafte. 

<- 46 

PkovoKTioir ii AhelNifii of beKuty, mil tbmeaii be o[ praym 
BO bettttf withoilt if ; on tbe coitj^iyt iMopordop B),y (im 
exift whm tbM' i* little 'bcMtj. Sx^erfi^oO^tvt^ 
i^teube. lu'dttt bno-leii^ f.£Cttfidfion‘tinei md 
proportion, tbereforr^ii^lm i« Fooiidtilon i(oo^diM,e, 
may be'ftriwy obreHreiIin«m vitid yet the teure 
bine no pretenfimi io beiiim. Ufe racimtii eonmer* 
in, Ueri beauty tfe the moil |iei 4 eA» 'lm»0 frc^BCstly 
employed it Jtt ytrefereBo, to' m ’beewy of niture,, ‘ 

‘ TbeWdy eooiMti m tbea^v 

tfen: IV tfVree ttfe VAV/*irfe tffe trunks the ’ 

thrill, and dieli^.' 

fee tki!’ tbiabtt tbe|tgi, and tliii.Met. . Thf'artni allb 
coiifill of tbfeie'pim Tbdb^dbfee yait. moA bnife * 
ccrUtB'onp^ioo.^a the wliolc m WNdl ai M i^dc'bnjlk 
tber. In a iireQ mrmad iaa* tha baadnid (wi^iiHilt 
be propiiftlpmidcollfe eMflii, the in ' 

tbe Amt manner w‘tbe tbtl^fee ptoj^Udnad to tb* 
lee. and the feet, or tbe to toe nlndn ' Vne firnn 
■n," ■■ aro 
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• rifbrtnrifta jjartsU^atii.ihhcc'tiiiv^ 

tsT thif nofe'; but thb is not rdur'ti^baVK'e liengii^ of 
' the* tore, for^ writers hftvje affertcA. trot^ the plapc 
where the hair heghii to the erown of the head are 
only three^rouKhfl of the lengtli of the nole^ or that 
part to' the Aofc ae 9^ to I2'. 

It id pit>l>able' that tfie ciani as wicll l^gyptian 

* biiiifti, hint dSltertnt^^d the .great and ^oportipos 
•by fixed ' rpUfe j that ihcy, have ^itabtilhea a pofitiye 
fueaTiire for thi dlttienfibns of .Wgthi l^adtliy^a^d 
oumfereiieel ^bTa fuppofiUop' alone . us )to 
account fpr tlie great conformity' which wc' Wet with 
4h Boeietit Aatbei. WinkelinaQ tbinkB thyt jtbe ft^t waa 
the meafure which the ancients pled in all Uieir great 
dimciWion.s and that it was hy the Icpgth-oF it that 

regulated the mealure of tlarlr figurea,' hy giving 
'to them fil tinhcs that length. .*t^bis ip Ifa^ is the 
length which Vitruvius alhgjiis, ftf yiero altituifinh cor-^ 
fortj fmu, L 3 . cap. I. That eelebratad antiquary 
thinks the foot is a more determinate meafure than 
the head or the face, the parts from which modern 
painters and., fculptors too often take their proportions* 
This proportion of the foot to the body, wbteh baa ap« 

Y pcared incomprchenfihle to the learned 

HueiKiSy bnd has been entirely rejected by Perraultf is 
however founded upon* eaperience. After meafuring 
w'ilh gf tat care. a rail number of figures, Wiiikclinaii 
found this proportion ubferved not only in Egyptian 
fiatues^ but alfo in thofe of Greece. This fafl may he 
determined by an i^inlpe^iop of tlipfe (latuea the feet 
of which am perfrA. One may be fully convinced of 
it examining , fop^e , d figures, in uffikh the 
artHt^ ^ve ibade fome parts beyond thdf natural di* 
menfions, lu . the Apollo which is a littk 

more ilian feveu beads high, tlic foot is three Roman 
inches longer j^hao the liead* The head qf the Venus 
dc hlcd^s is very fmalh 9nd the height of the ftatuc 4 s 
fcyen.hesdfi and a hidf; foot is three inches and a 
h4f r idisn the hrad* or prccifely the Hath part of 

4^ '■ ’ ' ''^I^kACTiCE bf'$cy**fr^Vat-'' ' ^ 

CrcciM been' thus minute in our account tif the 

to'^bc^Ou- Grecian Ccolptune. becauft it is the opinion of the aUeft 
died by thejCritics that modern artifts have been more or lels emi- 
niodern ,prnt as. they have, (Iqdicd with^thc greater oi; lefs nuen- 

by, .that ingeniqua pcopki 
fo far as to.;C|f»tfnd tbst moft & 
Orecian msdUrs oug|h)t,tpbj^^ndiiQd 
V prweyte wn -to thp .werlu of niMre. ^ Thi|( V* 
^ara to be par^do wal ) the reafou al^pd 

A 4 ihd /or his opinion Is, tbntth«,WwI^ Uoesofb«H#y 
fiyi iq/ore ^eafily difeoneredt and. make .a more dfiking 
and powSld^4Ji9firslbQp« by m shefc Cidjit 

thsn^wW^cy Mtersd ^ 

^ ^dy 

wa ikg wwbarit mp^ 

pcf^er^eCitlle grapiedi tbatit k 4 ^.tojx\^c bs^y bg 
^ Sfldjopstrtoboriaiis, and4iffifuk pMlwkhau 

iHf (-Rudy ^ the Wu^ffne* 'iwhich preieots iQiineck^ly .tns 

bis.rcf®al^hlrst and 

light Ihe yaripPi 

As foon as the trtift has laid this eaceUe« tbunaa* 
VouXVIL Parti. 
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ti^Q« apqpir^d an iniimate degree pf faihiUaruy with 
t^c,bcsutles of the Grecian (latucs^ and fortnqd bis tafte 
after the admirable models' they exhibit, he msy then 
proceed .with advaniage and ad'urance to the imitation 
bf^naturc. ^he ideas m has already formed of the pci*' 
feij^ion of nature, by obferving Jicr difperfed beauties 
. combined and cid^IeAed in the compofitipns of ,the an- 
9 md| Vtiftsa will enable him to acquire with facility, 

Snd tb employ with aaysntage* the deiacbed and partial 
idqif of beaifty which will be exhibited. to hib view in a 
fiirvey of nature ui her a Anal fiatc^ When he difeovers 
ttiefc partial beaut iesj he will be capable of combining 
tbeih with thofe pcrfcA forms of beauty with which 
he if already acquainted. In a werd, by having always 
prefent to Uii.mind the noble models already mention- 
ed, he will be in feme meafure his own oracle, and will 
draw rules From his own oiind. 48 

There are, however, two ways of imitating nature, ^ '^“.vriys 
In the one a fingle obJcA occupies the artift, who 
deavours to reprefent ic with preciGon and truth; 
the other, certain lines and features .arc taken from, a 
variety of obJeAs, and combined and blended into one 
regular whole. All kinds of copies belong to the firft 
kind of imitation ; and produAipns of this kind mud 
be executed neceifarily in the Dutch manner, that is to 
fay, with high finilhing, and little or no invention. But 
the fw'cond kind of imitation leads dircAly to tlkcinvefti- 
gatipu and difeovery of true beauty, ^ that beauty 
whofc idea is connate with the human mind, and is only 
to be found there in its higheil pcffcAioa. This is 
the kind of imitation in which the Creeks excelled, and 
in which man of genius excite the young artilb. to ex* 
cel afjtcr ihek exan[ipte,, vix. by Audyiag nature as they 

did. 

After having ilodied in the produAions 0/ the Gre- 
cian luafters their choice and expreffion of fck-A na- 
ture! their fublime and graceful contours, their noble 
draperies, together with that, fedatc grandeur and ad- 
mirable bonpucitv thajl conftitutc their chief merit, the 
curious artills will do well to Iludy tlie manual and me- 
chanical par.t of their operations, as tbjs is abfohitely 
ncceflary to the fuccelsful imiietiun tif their excellent 
manlier, 

It is certain that the ancients almoft always fumed Af odt ii of 
their firft models in wax 1 to tliis modern artuls bavcHstucx 
fubjfittutedxbji or fome fucb compofition : they prefer 
clay w%x in ^he carnations, on account of the 

^i4diiig.tu|tui^..of thclaUer, and its Aicking in fome 
ipeafe^ tp every thing it touches. We muA not, how- 
. imagioc frpm. hence that the fnnthod of forming 
m^els of wet chy wiss citlier unknown or negltAcd 
amoqg ^^,Gree|ks ; qn the contrary, it was in Greece 
that ipodcls of this k>Ad were invented. Their author 
wai^^lKIlutadeirof vj^l^ypni and it is .well known that 
ofi tiioBllqs, obtaineda highw dc- 
b^^ by all bis 

if clay could be made tq 
pi^nrp Hs^^igiiwjiioiAure, it would uqdo^tedly^be 
thci^cjlt CqblUocefortbe models of the feulptiu*. ; 
whee ,it: is.;f^Gcd either in tlm fire or JcR ^rd^ im- 
ia iM ail^.dts foUdmymjw^ 

taa^apd 

tt necdfisrily tqa ri|^Uet.i9i|^^ , J\}k>4inu^ 

nution w'ould be of no conrrqucnce did it^q^alLyalf A 
the whole figure, fo as to prefelrve*its proportions cn- 
A a tire. 
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tire. But ihliJ is not tlic cafe : for the fmaller parts 
of the llgui-c dry fooner than the larger; and thus lofiiig 
mere of their dimcnfions in the fame fpacc of lime than 
the latter do, the fymmetryand proportions of the figure 
im vitahly fuifer. This incun veniency does not take 
j)lace ill ihofc moclLls'inat arc made in wax. It is in- 
deed extremely difficult, in the ordinary method of 
woi king the wax, to give it that degree of fmoothnefs 
that is rcetffary to reprefent the foftnefs of the carna- 
tions or fltlhy parts of the body. This inconvenience 
may, however, he remedied, by forming the model liill: 
in clay, then moulding it in phiftcr, and laftly cafling it 
in wax. And, indeed, clay is feldom ufed but as a mould 
in which to call a figure of philler, ilucco, or wax, to 
ferve henceforth for a nicrdel by wliich the meafures and 
proportions of the flatiic are to be adjiifted. In mak- 
ing w'axcn models, it is common to put half a pound 
of colophony to a pound of wax ; and fomc add tur- 
pentine, melting the whole with oil of olives. 

iio much fur the firft or preparatory flips in this 
prcccdurc. It remains to confider the manner of work- 
ing the marble after the model fo prepared; and the me- 
thod here followed by the Greeks feems to have been 
extremely ditferent from that which is generally obferv- 
cd by modern artifls. In the ancient (latues we find 
the moll Arikiiig proofs of the freedom and boldticfs 
that accompanied each Arokc of the chifel, and which 
refuked from the artift's being perfc^lly fure of the ac- 
curacy of his idea, and the prccifion and fleadinefs of 
his hand : the mod minute parts of the figure carry 
thefe marks of aifurance and freedom ; no indication of 
timoroufnefs or diffidence appear ; nothing that can in- 
duce us to fancy that the artill had occafion to correal 
any of his ilrokcs. It is difficult to find, even in the 
fecond-rate produdlions of the Grecian arfifts, any 
mark of a falfe flroke or a random touch. This firm- 
nefs and prccifion of the Grecian chifel were certainly 
derived from a more determined and pcrfcfl fet of rules 
than thofe which arc obferved in modern times. 

The method generally obferved by the modem fculp- 
tor is as follows : Firfl, out of a great block of marble 
he faws another of the fizc required, wdiicli is perform- 
ed with a fmooth Heel faw, without teeth, cafling water 
and fand thereon from time to time ; then he ihfhtons 
it, by taking off what is fuperfiuous with a Heel point 
and a heavy hammer of foft iron ; after this, bringing 
it near tlie mcafure required, he reduces it Hill nearer 
with another finer point ; he then ufes a fiat cutting 
inHrument, having notches in its edge ; and then a 
chifel to take ol5 the fcratches which the* former has 
left ; till, at length, taking rafps of different degrees of 
fioenefri, by degrees he brings his work into a condition 
for pollfhirig. * 

After this, having fiudied his model with all poffible 
attention, he draws upon this model horizontal and per- 
ptrndiculjr lines which interfrfk;' each other at right 
angles. lie afterwards copies thefe lines^pon his 
jnarble, as the painter makes ufe of fuch tranfterfal 
lines to copy a pi^ure, or to reduce it to a fmaller fisc. 
Thefe tranfverfaJ lines or fquarcs, drawn in an equal 
number upon tl^g marble and upon the model, in a man- 
ner proportioned to ihtir rerpeftive diincnficms, exhilut 
accurate mkafurrsof the farfaexs upon Which the artift 
is to cannot determine, with equal precifiun, 

the that are proportioned to thele furfaccs.— 
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The fculptor, indeed, may determine theft depths by 
obferving the relation they bear to his model; but as 
hia eye is the only guide he has to follow in this efti- 
mate, he is always more or lefs exp<«r.:d to error, oral 
leall to doubt. He is never furc that the cavities made 
by his chifel are cxatl ; a degree of uncertainty accom- 
panicK each Hruke ; nor can he be afliired that it has 
carried away neither too much nor ton little of his mar- 
ble. It is equally dilfuult to determine, by fucli lines 
as have already been mentioned, the ixternul and inter- 
nal contours of the figure, or to ti anskr thorn from the 
model to the marble. By the internal contour is un- 
dciMtood that which is deferibed by the parts which ap- 
proach towards the centre, and which are not marked 
in a Hrikirig manner. 

It is farther to be noticed, that in a complicated and 
laboHuiia work, which an artiti cannot exLXute without 
afiiilance, he is often obliged to make ufe of iorciga 
hands, that have not the talents or dexterity that are 
necefTary to finifh his plan. A liugle firoke of th<. chifel 
that goes too deep is a defect not to be repaired ; and 
fuch a Hroke may eafily happen, where the depths are 
fo imperfcdlly determined. Defeds of this kind are in- 
evitable, if the fculptor, in chipping liis marble, begins 
by forming the depths that arc uqiiifite in the figure he 
defigns to reprefent. Nothing is more liable to error 
than this manner of proceeding. The cautious artill 
ought, on the contrary, to form thefe depths graduail}', 
by little and little, with the utmoil circurnfpedion and 
care; and the determining of them with prccifion ought 
to be confidered as the iuH part of his work, and as the 
finlfhing touches of his chifel. jx 

The various inconveniences attending this method cuj)y- 
determined fcvcral eminent artifis to Uiok out for one‘*’P^ ' 
that would be liable to lefs uncertainty, aud produdivc 
of fewer errors. The French academy of painting at 
Rome hit upon a method of copying the ancient fia- 
tues, which Tome feu Ip tors have employed with luccefs, 
even in the figures which they finifhed after models in clay 
or wax. This method is as follows; The ftatuc that is 
to be copied is eiiclofed in a frame that fits it cxadly. 

The upper part of this frame is divided into a certain 
number of equal parts, aad to each of thefe parts a 
thread is fixed with a piece of lead at the end of it. 

Thefe threads, which hang freely, fhow what parts of 
the Hatue are moil removed from the centre with much 
more prrfpicuity and precilion than the lines which are 
drawn upon its furface, and which pafs equally over the 
higher and hollow parts of the block : they alfo give 
the artift a tolerable rule to mcafure the more ftriking 
rarialiona of height and depth, and thus render him 
more bold and determined in the execution of his plan. . 

But even this method is not without its defeclR : for 
as it is impuffible, by the means of a ftraighc line, to 
determine with precition the procethire of a curve, the 
artift has, in this method, no certain rule to, guide him 
in his contours ; and as often as the line which he is to 
deferibe deviates from the dtreAion of the plumb line, 
which is liis main guide, he muft neceffarily iiiid himfelf 
at a lofs, and be obliged to have recourfe to conjcAqfC.. 

It is alfo evident^ that this method affords no cenofii 
rule to determine cxaAly the proportion which the va- 
rious parts of the figure ought to bear to each other, 
cnnfidcred in their mutual relation and connexions!. 

Tlte artift, iudeedx endeavours to fiipply this defed Ly 

iulerftcliitg 
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interfcAmg tlie plumb lines by horizontal ones. This 
recourfc has, neverthelefs, its inconveniencett, fince the 
fquarcB formed by tranfverfal lincsi that are at a di (lance 
from the figure (though they be exaAIy equal), yet 
reprcTent the parts of the figure as gi'eatcr or fmaller, 
iiccoi'diiig as they are more or Icfs removed from our 
polition or point of view. But, notwithfianding thefe 
inconveniences, the method now under confideratioii is 
certainly the bed that has hitherto been employed : it is 
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more prafticable and fure than any other we know, 
though it appears, from the remarks we have now berp 
making, that it does not exhibit a fure and univerfal 
criterion to a fculptor who executes after a model. ya 

To poliHi the flatue, or make the parts of it fmooth Of p-inV 
and fleck, they ufe pumice flonc and fmclt; then tripoli;i”tJ 
and when a flill greater luftrc is rcqulud, they 
burnt draw. For the CaJIing of Statues, fee 1 oundi RV, 
and Plaster of Paris* 
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5Scum SCUM, properly denotes the impurities which a li- 
II qucir, by boiling, calls up to the fiirface. The term 
cut^e. what is more properly called the 

fcoria of inctals. 

SCUPPERiS, in a ftiip, are certain channels cut 
through the water-ways and fidcs of a fliip, at proper 
diilaiicea, and lined with plated lead, in order to carry 
the water off from the deck into the Tea* The feup- 
pera of the lower deck of a fliip of war are afually fur- 
niflicd w'ith a leathern pipe, called the ftupptr^hofe, which 
hangs downward from the mouth or opening of the 
fruppcT. The intent of this is to prevent the water 
from entering when the fliip inclines under a weight of 
fail. 

SCURVY, in medicine, fee that article, N° 351, 
where we have given an account of the fymptoms, 
caufea, and modes of prevention and cure, according to 
fome of the mod eminent writers in medicine. Wr have 
here only to add, that, in the opinion of Dr Beddoes, 
the mineral acids, cfpecially the nitric and vitriolic, may 
be employed in the pTevcniioii or cure of this dreadful 
diTeafe witli as much fucerfs as the vegetable acids.— 
But of all the fubAaiiccs that can at once be cheaply 
procured and long preferved, he thinks the cuiicrelc 
acid of tartar by far the mod promifing. It is very 
grateful, and comes near to the citric acid. In tropi- 
cal countries the fciirvy is feldoni known. 

ScvRvr (J/'rt/f, ir. botany. Sec Cocii leak e a. 

The officinalis, or common officinal feurvy grafs, 
grows upon rocks on the Tea coafl, and on the Pligh- 
fund mountains, abundantly. It has an acrid, bitter, 
and acid taflc, and is highly recommended for the feur- 
vy, There are in dances of a wlvole (hip's crew having 
been cured of that diftemper by it ; and as it abounds 
v/ith acid falts, there can be no doubt but that it is a 
great refifter of putrefa6\ion# The beft way of taking 
it is raw in a falad. It ia alfu diuretic, and ufeful in 
dropfies. The Highlanders eflceui it as a good flo- 
machic. 

The coronopus, another fpccics, was foinc years ago 
Tendered famous, the alhea of it being an ingredient in 
Mrs Joanna Stephens's celebrated medicine for the flonc 
and gravel ; but, unfortunately for thofe affliiSled with 
that excruciatii'g complaint, it has not hetn able to 
i^upport its credit. It is acrid, and tafles like garden 

• SCUTAGE (fcutafiuw, Sax./i7r//^fi*\-;, w^asatax 
or contribution raifed by thofe that held lands by 
knights ftrvice, towards fnrnifliing the kind 's army, at 
one, tw'o, or three merks for every knight's lec. Hcn- 
I’y I[X, for his voyage to the Holy Ijand, had a tenth 
* grauted by the clergy, and J^uta^e three merks of every 
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knight’s fee by the laity. This was alfo levied by S.-ntc 
Henry II, Richard I. and King John. Sec Ksk^ht- H 
Sernsice. da. 

SCUTE (fculum), a French gold coin of 3s. ^d. 
in the reign of King Henry V. Catharine queen of 
England had an affurance made her of furidry caflles, 
manors, lands. See. valued at the fum of 40,000 /cutes, 
every two whereof were worth a noble. Rot. Pari. i. 

Hen. VI. 

SCUTELLARIA, Skull-cap, in botany; A ge- 
nus of the gymnofpennia order, belonging to the didy- 
namia clafs of plants ; and in the natural method rank- 
ing under the 40th order, Perfonatat. The calyx is fliort, 
tubulated, has the mouth entire, and clofe after flower- 
ing. There arc two fpecics in Britain, the gakriculata 
and minor. i. The Galericulata, Blue Shull-c<p, or 
Hooded W\llonv-hcrh. The flems are weak, b ranch tdi 
and above a foot high ; the leaves arc hcart-fliaped, 
narrow-pointed, on fliort fooiflalks, and fcallopcd ; the 
flowers are blue, in paiis, cm pedicles fioin the ai;e of 
the leaves, and pendulous. It grows on the banks of 
rivers and lakes, is bitter, and has a garlic fmcJl. 2. Mi^ 
nor, little red ShuU-cap, or IVilloiv herb. 'I'hc flalks 
are about eight inches high ; the leaves arc heart- fhaped, 
oval ; the flowers arc purple. It grows in fens, and 
on the Tides of lakes. 

SCUTTLES, in a fliip, fquare hole's cut in the 
deck, big enough to let dowm the body of a man, and 
which ferve upon fome occafioris to let the people 
down into any room below, or from one deck to ano- 
ther. 

SCYLAX, a ccleljmted matlieinalician and gv'O- 
grapher of Caria, flouriihed under the reign of Djnus 
Hyilafpes, about 558 15. C. Some have attributed to 
him the invention of geographical tables. Wc h.ive 
under his name a geographical w'ork publiflied by Hoef- 
chelius \ but it is written by a much later author, and 
is perhaps only an abridgment of Scyla.x’s Ancient Gco- 
graphy- 

SCYLLA (anc. gcog. }, a rock in the Fretum Si- 
culum, near the coad of Italy, dangerous to (hipping, 
oppofitc to Ch^ryhdis, a wliiilpool on the coall of Si- 
cily j both of them f.imons in niyiliohigy, 

Scylla and Char^bdis have been almod fubdued by 
the repeated coiivullioiw of this pirt of the earth, and T&z-r «/!• ths 
by the violence of the current, which is continusilly in- 
creafing the breadth of the limits. If proptr allow- 
ance be made for tlu'fc circumflancca, we (hall acquit 
the ancients of any exaggeration, hotwitji (landing the 
very dreadful colours in which they have pair, led this 
paffiige. It is formed by a low peniiifula, called Capt 
Pekrus, Ilretcbing to the eaflward on the Sicilian fide, 

A a a imnieuiatcly 
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ScyTIa immediatel]r'witbrn which lies the rarrotssVLirlpool of 
I Charybdis, mad by the Tocks of Scylla. which a fewr 
. mibs below on tlic Calabrian fliorc projcfl towards the 
weft. The current runs with furprifing force from one 
to the other alternately in the diredkion of the tide, and 
the tides themfeUes are very irregular. Thus ve^ek, 
by (huilning theoncv were in the utmoft danger of be- 
ing fwaDowed up by the other. 

At piefent, in moderate weatluTt when the tide is 
either at ebb or flood, boats pafs all over the whirl- 
pool ; but, in general, it is like the meeting of two- con- 
tending currents, with a number of eddies all around} 
and, even now, there U fearedy a winter in which there 
are not ftimc wrecks* 

** At the tittle when we patTed tkeftralts (fays Cap- 
tain Sutherland, from whom we have obtained this ac- 
curate information) the weather was as favourable as 
we ccnxld wiih ; and yet, in fpite of a ftrong breeze and 
the current, which hurried us on with furprifing velo- 
city, the (hip’s head was fuddenly whirled round near 
three points ; but the wind blowing frc/h, in a few fe- 
conds (he dafted through the eddy that had caught her ; 
for, to avoid S^lla, and fecure Melfina* we bad kept 
pretty clofc to Charybdis.” 

SC YKOS, an ifland in the iBgean fee, at the diftance 
of about 28 miles north-cad from Eubcea, It is 60 
miles in circumference. It was originally in the poflcT- 
iion of the Pelafgians aad Carians. Achilles retired 
there to avoid going to the Trojan war, and became 
father of Neoptolemus by Deidamia the daughter of 
King LycorntMCB. Scyros was conquered by the Athe- 
nians under Cunon. It was very rocky and barren. 
Now Sryro* E. Long. 25< N. l«at. 15. 

SCYTALA LA/coiriCA, in antiquity, a ftratagem 
or device of the Lacedemonians, for the fecret writing 
of letters to their correfpondents, fo that if they ihould 
chance to be intercepted, nobody might be able to 
read them.— To this end they had two wooden f>dlers 
or cylinders, perfectly alike and equal} one whereof 
was kept in the city, the other by the perlbn to whom 
the letter was direded. For the letter, a (kin of very 
tin'll parchment was wrapped round the roller, and 
thereon was the matter written | which done, it was 
taken oif, and fent away to the party, wh^ upon put- 
ting k in the fame manner upon hk roller, found the 
lines and words in tlie* very fame difpofitioii as when 
they were firft written.. This espedicot they fet a very 
high value on ; though, in truth, artlefs ap4 grofs 
enough : the moderns have impr<^vcd,voAly fm tbistne- 
thod of Writing. See CsrHsa* 

SCYTALl A, in botany : A gfouso/ the monogy- 
ntft order, beloiiging to the oAandria chls wjf* plants f 
and in the nasurd method raitki^ wi|b tknfe that are 
doubtful. The calyx, is vc»y (holt, mpnc^phyljipHs, and 
fotiM what ^UinquedenUted i the corolla pentapctalqui ; 
the filaments hairy at. the bale | tke beryy onilji^uLir, 
with One feed of a foft pulpy .coofiftenct. Tbere^k on- 
ly one fpecios, via. the Shen^^ a patiteof In- 

dies*'*; 

SCYTHIA, an tfieitiiit name for ithe nortberu parts 
of^iAAa, now known by the name of Tariff j , a^ /pr 
the north-caftera parft of Europe.. . , 

' "1^8 vaft territory, which extends itfelffroip the lu^r 
or 4 ke bottiidary of the Cdtss. (kptwk^ Jrpm 


about the 25th to almoft the 1 10th degree of eaft hm- Scythll. 

gitude, was divided into Scythia in Europe and Scy^ > w i-y ■ s 

this in Afia, including, however, the two Sarmatias ; 

or, as they arc called by the Giveks, Sayromatiasf now 

the Circaffian Tartary, which lay between and fevered 

the two Scythiss from each other. Sauromatia was 

atfo diftinguiflied into i^oropean and Aflatic } and Was 

divided from the Enropean Scythia by the river Don 

or Tanais, which falls into f he Palus Meotia ; and from 

the Afiatic by the Rha, now Volga, which empties it- 

ielf into the Cufpian fea. 

1. The Afiatic Scythia comprehended, in gene- 
ral, Great Tartary, and Ruflia tP Afia ; and, in par-, 
ticular, the Scythia beyond or without Tmaus, contain- 
ed the regions of DoJ;dqi cir Ofltacoi, and Tangiiti. 

That within, or on this fide Iinaus, had Turktflan and 
Mongal, the Ufbeck or Zagatai, Kalmucand Nagnian 
T^irtars ; befides Siberia, the land of the Samuiedcs, and 
Kova Zembla. Thefe three laft not being fo foon in- 
habited as the former, as may be reafonabiy fuppofed, 
were whoDy unknown to the ancients } and the Former 
were peopled by the BaAriaus, Sogdians, Ganclari, 

Sacks, and MafTagetes. As for Sarmatia, it contained 
Albania, Iberia, and Colchis ; which makes now the 
Circ;airiaa Tartary, and the province of Georgia. 

2. Scythia in Europe reached (towards the foiith- 

wefi) to the Po and the Alps, by which it was divided 
from Cclto-Gallia- It was bounded on the fouth by the 
Ifter or Danube and the Euxine Tea. Itl northern li- 
mils have been fuppofed to it retch to the fprlpg-beads of 
the Boiiflhenes or Nteper, and the Rha or Volga, and 
fo.tothatof the Taiiais.-^The ancients divided this 
country into Scythia Arimafpaca, which lay eaftward, 
joining tp Scythia in Afia ; anck Sarmatia Europeana 
on the weA- tn Scythia, properly fo called, were the 
Arimafpxi on the north ; the Getx or Dacians along 
the Danube, on the fouth } and the Ncuri between 
thefe two. So that it contained the European Rulfia 
or Mufeovy, and the lefler Crim Tartary eaftward ; and, 
on the wcR, Lithuapia, Pohndi part of Hungary; 
Tranfylvania, Walachia, Bulgaria, and Moldavia. Sar- 
matia IS fiippoTcd to have reached northward to that 
part of Swedeland called Uow Finland'; in 

which they placed the Omnes, Panoti, and Ilippopodea, 

This part they divided, from northern Germany, noW 
the wed part of Sweden and Norway, by the Mart 
SarmatUum or SyttutnUf which ibev fuppofed ran up 
into the northern pee w,V add, dividing Lkpfaind into'' 
two parl^ formed the wellern part of Sw^n, with 
Norway, into one ifland, and TTAlknd lotd Another ; 
fuppofing tbk alfo to be cut off from the continent by 
the gulf of that name. 

Altbotigh ihe ancient Scythiadi were celebrated as 
U warlike people, yet their hiflory is too uDcertiin and- 
obfeure to, enable os to give Siliy idctuil which would not 

G ove equally tirerdme bnd .i^ifttercfftng to the reader. 

[r Pinkerton, in adilTeriatidn on’ their origin eft^eavourS' 

1^0 prove that they weir the mdff^ andient of nations , 
and be afligns for the place^ of their firft habitation the 
Country known by the iUine'of Perfia. From PeVfia, 
hcLhiblc^tthej in^niKtierous hordes weftwar^, 

fiirrounded’.the Eiixine, pcojfled Germany,' Italy, O'aul, 
the countries bordering on ‘ the Baltic, with part of 
I^ritaipijind tjr^l^nd* That the Scy thians were of Afl- 

’ aiic 
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atic origin cannot, we think, be qucftionet! ; and at 
Fcrfia wat peopled at a very early period, may not 
. improbably have been their parent country ; but when 

~ our author coatenda that their empire had fubfiiled for 
more than 1500 yeare before Ninus the founder of the 
Affynan monarchy, and that it extended from Egypt to 
Ganged, and from the Perfian gulf and Indian fea to 
the Cafpian, we cannot help thinking that hit preju- 
dices ag-ainlt the Letts, and hit defire to do honour to 
his favourite Goths, have made him advance a paradox 
inconfiftent with the mofl authentic records of antique 
Cy. Hit drfltrrtal ion however it iugenioiM, and replete 
with a variety of curious learning. 

SerraiJift Lam^f in natural hdlory. See Stytlian 
Lamb. 

8C YTHROPS, a geucrical name given by Mr La* 
tham to a bird of which hitherto but onefpectet haibeen 
obferved. U it about the fixe of a crow, and two feet 
three inches in length. The bill itbrge, convex, fur. 
rowed on the fidcs, and bent at the tip ; the noftrits are 
placed at the bafe of it, and the tongue at cloven at the 
end. The general colour of the plumage itabrownifh 
aih, but the lip of each feather of the back» wings, and 
tail, is black. The tail has each feather banded with 
black at the end, and the tip itfelf white ; but the inner 
webs of the feather are marked with black and white 
bands. The toes are placed two forwards and two 
backwards, as in the parrot genut. This curious bird 
is a native of New Holland, and we believe in that part 
of the world is not uncommon, but its manners arc as 
yet quite unknown* Wc arc happy in being able to pre- 
Cent our readers with an engraving of it from an excel- 
lent drawing with which we were lately favoured. See 
plate CCCCXLIX. 

SEA, in a drift fenfe, fignificB a large portion of 
water almoft forroiuidcd by land, as the Baltic and Me- 
diterranean feas ; but it is frequently ufed for that vaft 
body of water which cncompaffes the whole earth. 
Whjt pro- Wliai proportion tlie fu^rflcics of the fea bears to 
portion the that pf the land cannot cardy be afccitained. Buffon has 
I fui fjice of fuppoifed that the furface of our globe is equally divided 
i th( fes between lapd and waier, and has accordingly calculated 
1 the faperficies of the fen to be 95,490,506 fquare miles. 

I land^ ^ known that the ocean covers much 

more than the half of the earth’s furface. Buffon be- 
lieved the cxiftmee of avaft fouthern continent, which 
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trary, by fbowing ut that the bottom of the water is Ses. 
unequal like the land, and that fo far from uniformly ^ 

finking, it fomettmes rifes into lofty mountains. 1/thc ^ 
depth of the fea be in proportion to the elevutlon of 
the laqd, as has generally been fuppufed, its greateft 
depth will not exceed five or fix miles, for. there is no 
mouataln fix miles perpendicular above tlic level of the 
fea. The fea has never been aftually founded to a 
greater depth than a mile and 66 feet ; every thing be- 
yond that therefore reila entirely upon conjefture and 
anabgit^l rrafoniiir, which Ought never to be admitted 
to determine a fiagle poiat that can be afeertained by 
expeiiment, becaule, when admitted, they have too often 
led to falfc conclufions. Along the coafts, where tho 
depth of the fea is generally well known, it has aiwuya 
been found proportioned to the height of the fiiure-: 
when the coafi is high and mountainous, the fea that 
wafhes it is deep ; when, on the contrary, the coaii is 
low, the water is ihaltow. Whether this analogy holds 
at a diftance from the fiiore, experiments alone can de- 
termine. j 

To calculate the quantity of water contained in the Quancity 
fea, while its depth is unknown, is impoiiible. But if of w^tcr 
wc fuppofe with Buffon that its medium depth is 
fourth part of a mile, the ocean, if its fupcrficies 
I28,235,7y9 fquare miles, will contain 32,036,939.75^ 
cubic miles of water. 

l^lgis now endeavour to compute the quantity of 
watflPrhich is conilantJy difchsrgcd into the Tea. For 
this purpofe let us take a river whufe velocity and quan- 
tity of water is known, the Po, for iniiance, which ac- - 
cording to Rtccioli is 1000 feet (or 100 perclies of,/,, 
Boulogne) broad, 10 feet deep,' and runs at the rate of in. lo. 
four miles in an hour ; confequcntly that river dif- 
charges into the fea 200,000 cubic perches of water in 
an hour, or 4,800,000 in a day. A cubic mile con- 
tains 125,000,000 cubic perches 3 the Po, therefore 
wiB take 26 daya to difeharge a cubic mile of water 
into the fea. Let us now fiippofe what is perhaps not 
very far from the truth, that the quantity of water 
which the fea receives from the rivers in any country is 
proportioned to the extent of that coiuitry. The Po 
from its origin to its mouth treverfes a country 380 
miles long, and the rivers w'^hich fall into it on every 
fide rife fourees about fixty miles dillaut from it. 

The POf therefore, and the rivers which it receives, wa- 


Cdptain Cook has fhown to be vilionary. It was this 
circumftsnM which ^mifled hiiii. According to the 
ntoft accurate obfervations hitherto made, the furface of 
tfic fea ii to the land as three to oner th^ ocean then^fiNPc 
cxiends over 128.235*75? fuppofiog the 

rupcrficies of the whole globe to be f 7^.9^ ^ fquarr 

j. * miles. To ^feertain the depth of the fta is ftill more 
difficult than its fupcrficies, both on account of the 
oumeioui experimenu which it would be iieccflary to 
make» and the waoi of proper inftiiwientB for that pur- 
pofc. Beyond a certain depth the fea has hitherto 
been found unfathomable i and though fcveral methods 
have been contriTcd to obviate this difficulty, none of 
thim has completely anfwered the purpofe. W c know 
iff general that the depth of the La increafes gradually 
as we leave the (liore j but if this continued beyond a 
pertain diftance, the depth in the iiiiddle of the ocean 
would be prodigious. Indeed the numerous iflands 
.Ovpfywherc fcattcred in the fea demonftratc the con- 


ter a country ot 45.600 fquare miks. Now fince the 
whole fnpcrficies of the dry land is about 42,745,253 
fquare miles, it follows, from our fuppofition, iliat the 
quantity of water difeharged by all the rivers in the 
world, in one day, is 36 cubic miles, and in a year 
I|,I40. If therefore the fea contains 32,058,939 cubic 
miles of water, it would take all the rivers in the world 
2439 difoharge an equal qu<iutity. 

It may ft^m furpriling that the iea, fince it is con^ 
tihually tedbiviiigfuch an immenfe fupply of watcr> does di^cs not 
not fifthly ih'ereafe, and at lad cover the whole earth, increafe. 
But our furprife wilPceafe, if we confidcr that the li- 
vers ihemfelvea are fopplied from the £ea, and that, they 
do nothing more than carry back thofe waters which 
the oedan is continually Uvifiung upon the ebith. Dr 
Halley has demoufiraied that the Tapogra raifed from 
the lea and trail fpoited upon land are luffioicAt to main- 
tain all the rivers in the wovld. lyhefimplipiiy of phia 
great proccfi it aiiomAtng: tht bojtohonly ponnefta . 

di^nhv. 
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diftanl coantrieSf and renders it eafy to tnnfport the 
commodities of one nation to another, but its ivatera 
riiin^ in the atr defeend in fhowers to fertilize the earth 
and nmirWh the vegetable kingdom* and colledliiig into 
rivers flow onwards, bringing fertility and wealth and 
commerce along with them* and again return to the 
fca to repeat the fame round. 

The knowledge of this procefs of nature might, one 
would think* have convinced philofophera that the pro- 
portion between fea and land continued always nearly 
the fame. Philofophers however have formed dilFerent 
theories about this as well as moft other fubje^lB, main- 
taining on the one band that the fea is continually 
encroaching on the land* and on the other that the land 
is condantly gaining on the fea. Both fides have fup- 
ported their theories by arguments, demoiiftrations, and 
uncontmvertible fafts ! 

The height of the monntaios, fay the philofophera 
who fupport the encroachments of the fca, is continual- 
ly diminifliing ; expofed to the violence of every ftorm, 
the havdeft rocks mull at lad give way and tumble 
down. The rivers are continually fweeping along with 
them panicles of earth which they depofite in the bot- 
tom of the fea. Both the depth of the ocean then and 
the height of the dry land mult be always decreafing ; 
the waters therefore mud, tinlefs a part of them were 
annihilated, fpread over a greater extent of furface iu 
proportion ns thefe caufes operate. This reduing, 
convincing as it is, might he condrmed by VUgreat 
number of facts : it will be fiifficient however to m«n«^ 
lion one or two. In the reign of Aiigudus the ifle of 
Wight marie a part of Britain, fo that the Englilh 
ernifed over to it at low water with cart loads of tin ; 
yet that ifland is nt prefent feparated from Britain by a 
channel half a mile wide. The Godwin fands on the 
ealtern fhorc of England were fonnerly the fertile edate 
of Earl Godwin. Nor are the encroachments of the 
fen contlnecl to Britain. In the bay of Baia; near Na- 
ples there are remains of lioufes and dreeta dill vifible 
below the prefent level of the fea. Tlic fea tlicreforc 
is making continued encroachments upon the land; and 
the time will come, fay they, w'hen the waters will again 
cover the furface of the earth. 

Such are the arguments of chofe philosophers who 
mr>intaiii the continual encroachments of the fea. Thofe 
who maintain the oppofite theory, that the land it gra- 
dually gaining on the fra, though they pretend not to 
deny the fa£ls advanced by their opponents, affirm that 
they arc altogether infufficient to edablilh the hypo- 
thefis which they were brought forward to fupport. 
Though the rivers can-y down panicles of earth into 
tile fea, thefe, fay they, arc either accumulated on other 
fhores, or collecting in the bottom of the ooean, harden 
into done, which being podiiTed of a vegetative power 
rifes by degrees above the furface of the fea and forms 
rocks, and mountains, and iilands. The vegetative na- 
tiiie of done indeed is fufficient, of itfelf, to convince 
us that the quantity of earth mud be daily accunnula- 
ting, and coiircquently that the furface of the fca is di- 
minidung in extent. Ccldus, a SwediAi pbilofophcr 
(For this difpute has been carried on in Sweden with 
the greated kceiinefs), has endeavoured to build this 


theory with more folld materials than vegetable done. 

In a curious memoir, publiffied in 1743, he afTerts that 
the Baltic and the Atlantic, at lead that part of it which 
waihes Norway, is condantlydiminifhiiig; and lie proves 
thift by the tedimony of a great many aged pilots and 
fidiermen, who affirmed that the fca was become much 
fhallower in many places than it had been duniig thejr 
youth : that many rocks formerly covered with w'atcr 
were now feveral feet above the furface of the fea : that 
loaded vefTels ufed formerly to ride in many places where 
pinnaces and barks could now with difficulty fwim. 

He produces indances of ancient fea port towns now 
feveral leagues from the fhore* and of anchors and 
wrecks of velTela found far within the country. He 
mentions a particular rock which 168 years before waa 
at the bottom of the fea, but was then raifed eight feet 
above its furface. In another place where the water 
50 years before had reached to the knee there was then 
none. Several rocks, too, which during the infancy of 
feme old pilots had been two feet under water, were 
then three feet above it. From all tliefe obfervations 
M. Celfnis concludes, that the water of the BahJc de- 
creafes in height 44 lines in a year, 4 inches 5 lines in 
18 years, 4 feet 5 inches, in a hundred years, and in a 
thoufand years 45 feet. Confeious, however, that thefe 
fa£ls, how concluOve foever as far as relates to the Bal- 
tic, can never determine the general quellion, M. Cclfius 
advances another argument in fupport of his theory. 

All that quantity of moHlurc, fays he, which is imbibed 
by plants is loft to the general mafs of water, being 
converted into eanh by the putrefai^lion of vegetables. 

This notion had been mentioned by Newton, and was 
adopted by Van Hclmont : if granted, it follows as a 
conhquence that the earth is continually increafjng and 
the water diminilhing in a very rapid degree. 

Such are the arguments advanced in fupport of both Thefe* arw 
theories ; for it is necdlefs to mention a notion of Lin-gumenfs 
naeus that the w'hole earth was formerly covered with 
water except a fingle mountain. When fairly weighed, 
they amount to nothing more than this, that the fea 
has encroached upon the land in fome places, and reti- 
red in others ; a conclufion which we arc very willing 
to allow. What was advanced by tbufe philofophers, 
who maintain that the fea is continually encroaching 
on the land, about the depth of the fca couftantly di- 
minilhing, muft remain a mere aflertion till they prove 
by experiments, either that this is really the cale, or 
that nature bas no way of reftoring thofe particles of 
earth which are wa/hed down by the rivers. Nor have 
they any good reafon to affirm that the height of rlie 
mountains is decrenfing. Can a fingle uncontrovertible 
inftance be produced of this? Are the Alps or the Apen- 
nines, or Taurus, or Caucafus, lefs lofty nowthau tlicy 
were a thoufand years ago ? We mean inot to deny that 
the rain aiftually waihes down particles of earth from 
the mountains, nof^to affirm chat the hardeft rocks are 
able to reftft continual ftorms, nor that many mountains 
have fu/Tered, and continue tofufTcr daily, from a thou- 
fand accidents. But the efirdls prcHluccd by all thefe 
caufes arc fo trifling as to be altogether impercepti- 
ble ( a ). Nature has aflidupufly guarded againft fuch cc- 
cidenu; (he ha^t formed the mountains of the moft dura- 
ble 
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M. Genfanne pretends that ihc Pyacflcau^moiiniainahecomcaii inch lower every ten years. But even ac- 
cording 
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fijf hie matfriala ; aiul where they are qovered with earthi 

I f - (he has bound ic to;>;ethcr !jy a thick and firm mattin)^ 
of grafts and thus fccured it from the rains; and (liould 
accident deprive it of that covering, file takes care im* 
mediately to fiipply the dtfedl. Even fliould the earth 

\ hc fwept away together with its covering, nature has 
ftill fuch refourres left an fiequcntly reftore things to 
t^Iei^ former flatc. Many kinds of mofs, one would be 
tempted to think, have been created fgr this very piirpofe; 
they take root and fluurilh almoll upon the bare ruck, 
and furnifii at they decay a fulliclcut bed for fevenil of 
the hardy Alpine plants. Thefe periih in their turn, 
and Olliers fucceed them. The roots of the plants bind 
fait the earth ns it accumulates, mure plants fpring up 
and rpread wider, till by degrees the whole furface is 
covered with a firm coat of grafs. Even the rain, 
which always contains in it a good deal of earth, con- 
tribiires fomething to hafien the procefs. 

Aa ihc vegetaiiun of rt<ine, an argument advanced 
by the philofuph^ rs who fupport the oppofite theory, 
is now', wc btlievc, given up by all parties, it is nced- 
Jefs to take any farther notice of it here, (fee Stone). 
The hypoihcfis of M. C«dhu.s, that water is converted 
into eariU, h^vs alfu fiiartd the fame fate, bccaufc it was 
unfuppoiicd by experiment, and cotiLrary to every thing 
that wc know either about earth or water. It is a 
little extraordinary that philofophcra have been fo la- 
vilK of water aa to convert it in tliia manner into dune 
and earth, when they had given it, one would think, 
fuilluieut employment before in making new worlds and 
^ in confuting Mofes. 

mtarnof As the fea covers fo great a portion of the globe, wc 
he h:a. iliould, no doubt, by exploring ii.s bottom, difcover a 
va(\ number of interttUng particulars. Unfortun;Uely 
in the greater part of the ocean this has hitherto been 
impoflible. Part, however, has been examined j and the 
difeoveries W'hich this examination has produced may 
enable us to form fome idea at lead of the whole, nie 
bottom of the fca, as might liave been conjectured in* 
deed beforehand, hears a great rcfeinblance to the fur- 
face of the dry land, being, like it, full of plains, rocks, 
caverns, and mountains; fome of vvliich are abrupt aud 
alir.oft perpend icular, while others rife with a gentle de- 
clivity, and ioTTiLtimes tower above the water and form 
ifiaiids. Neither do the maleiials differ which compofc 
the bottom of the fca and the bafis of the dry land. If 
we dig to a coiifidcfable depth in any part of the earth, 
we uniformly meet witk rock; the fame tiring holds in 
the fca. The ftrata, tdo, are of the fame kind, difpo- 
fed in the fame manner, and form indeed but one W'hole. 
The fame kind of mincial and bituminous fubftancca 
arc alfo found interfperfed with thefe flrata ; and it ia 
to them probably that the fca is indthted for its bii^r 
tiiRe. Over tlicfe natural aud original ftrata an artifi- 
cial bed has pretty generally been formed, compoftd of 
different maitnala in difterciit places. It conJifta fre- 
quently of muddy tartarcoukiiibftaiiccs firmly cemented 


together, fometimes of ftiells or coral reduced to pow- 
der, and near the mouths of riveis it is generally com- ' 
pofed of fine faiid or gravel. The bottrm of the lea 
rcfembleB the land Like wife in another p.uiicular: many 
frcfti fprings and even rivers rife out of it, which, dif- 
placing the fait water, render the lower part of the Tea 
w'herevcr they abound quite frcfti. An inilance of this 
kind occurs near Goa on the weftern coall of Indu- 
llan and another in the Mediterranean lea not far' Bvylede 
fiom Marfcilles, Thefe facts occalioiu d a wotioi^, which 
later experimeiitB have exploded, that the fea bevoud 
certain depth was always frcfti. liKi-jitc 

Subftanccs of a very beautiful appearance are fre- de 

qnciitly brought up by the founding line from thcbot-/<i Idcr., 
tom of the fca. The plummet is hullowed btlow, aodP“-*'- 
this cavity filled w’ith tallow, to which ibnr.c of the luh- 
ftanccB adhere which form the bed of the ocean. Tlicle 
are generally fand, gravel, or uYud ; but tiiey are foinL- 
times of the brighicll fcarict, vermilion, puiple, and 
yellow; and fometimes, though Icfi frequently, they ap- 
blue, green, or wiifte. 'rhefe colours arc ov^ing ro n 
kind of jelly v/hich envelopes the lubflanccs, and va- 
nilh entirely as foun as this jelly dries. At timca, how- 
ever, they affumc the appearance of tartareous crufts, 
and are then fo permanent, that they can he received 
into white wax melud and pound round them, and 
perhaps by proper caie niiglit be converted into valu- 
able paints. 10 

Sea w'ater is rcaHysas any one may convince hmiftlf by Colcm* of 
pouring it into a glals, as clear ami t ran I parent as nver^'^ 
water. The various appearances thHi tlorc which it af- 
fumes are owing to accidciual CiUifcs, and not lu any 
change in the winter iifclf. TIk' depth, or ilit* materials 
wliich coinpufc the bottom of the fca, occauons it U) 
p.ftiimc diftcreut colours in diftVrcnl plai es. riie Ara- 
bian gulf, for inilance, is faiJ (u be red from the co- 
lour of the fands whidi ft rm its bed. The appearance 
of the fca is iifteAed too by the windtr and the lu.i, 
while the cloutb that pafs over ii coiniiuinicatc hjI tiicir 
various and ftecting coluiKs. When the fun /bines it 
ifl green ; when iht fun gUiimd through a fug it is yel- 
low ; near the north pole it appears black ; >^lHh:in 
the torrid /.one its coloui hs often brown. Simictiinea 
the fca aifumes a luminous appeaiTmce. See Eight, 

N” 37. It 

The fea contains the greuteft quantity of fait in the^^lnuis of 
torrid zone, where otherwife fiom the excelfivc heat fea. 
it would be in danger of putrefaclioii ; as we advance 
northward this quantity diminifties, till at the pule it 
nearly vaniihes aliogclhev. Under the line Lucas found 
that ti'K' fea contained a fevcnlh part of ft*Iid cun tents 
confiliing chiefly of fca fait. At Harwich he found it 
yielded iV^h of fea lair. At Carlfcroon in Sweden it, 
coTiuins part (a), am! on the coall of Greenland 
a great deal kfa. This deficiency of fait near the poles 
pwbably contributes a good deal towards ihc prodigi- 
ous quautitkB of ice which arc. met with iu theic feas;. 


co*r1ine to hU own calculation, it would rcq«i-e a million of yean to livel tliefc mountains willt the p'.aiir, 
^tlioiiRli they continued to decreafe at the fame rate j and phdofophers tell us that this rate ia. ConlUotly di- 

"'TaTThis Rradua! diminution of fjincfs from the ecpiator to tlie pole is not, howe«ier, without particular eX). 
cepuun'i. The Mcditcrianvan fca contains Vi ' i^kich is Itfis thaa the GcrotAn iaa eoBUiflBo 
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for fait water ttquires a n^ufhrf^^ter di^gree of cqM bf PKoy* and A:vcral other ancwpt wrHcrSt that 

* to freeze it than freAi water* , It was this cittomftance^ oilcalma the wa?ei oiT the fea ; and tl&at divers were 
, prQbabl):^ totgethcr with its canftant motions which in* cuftomcd to cany {bme of it for that puriK^le io<thrir ^ 
duced the aocienta feo bcltevc that the fea never trome, mouths* This account was always coikfi( iCTtd br the^Jd 
Even amooj^ the moderns it has been a generally rr- modems aan fabki and treated with fuch pomtenipti that 

ceived gpiniaos that fea ice Is originally formed in.fi* they did not even deign to put it to the tell of cape* 

vers. fiufFon ,has made the great quantities of ice riment^ till Dr Fsankiio accidentally difcovered its ^ 

with which the South fea abounds an argument lor the truth* Happeniqg in J 757 to be in the middle of^a 

exigence of a continent near the Antarf^ic pole^ But ^*rge jBectt he obferved that the water round one or two 

it is now well known that great quantities of ice arc veflelSftWas quite calm and fmooth* while everywhere 

. formed at a diftance from land. Sea ice is of two kinds i elfe it was very much agitated by the winds. He ap- 


iield-icc» which extends along the (hore« and is only two 
or three feet thick ; and .mountain*ice^ which abends 
in the middle of the ocean. The fixe of thefc moun- 
tains is fometimes prodigious. The fea ice is always 
frcfhi and has been ofeen of great ufe to navigators. 

^'The weight of fea water is to that of river water as 73 
to 70 ; chat is, a cubic foot of fea water weighs 751b. 
whilcthe fame quantity of river wrater weighs only yolb.i 
but this pioportion vaiies in different places. It it 
worthy of our attention, too, that the water at the fur- 
face of the fea cotitaiiVs lefs fait than near the bottom ; 
the difference indeed is inconfiderable, but ftill it is 
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fometliing. The Comptc de Marhgli found the fame 
quantity of water, when taken from the bottom of the 
Mediterranean, to weigh one ounce three pennyweights 
51 grains; whereas from the furfaceit weighed only one 
ounce three pennyweights 49 grains. He repeated 
the experiment frequently with nearly the fame refult. 

The fea, with I'efpe^ivc ttinperature, may be divided 
into two regions : The iirft begins at the furface of the 
water, and defeenda as far as the influence of the fuu’s 
rays ; the fecond reaches from thence to the bottom of 
the fea. In fummer the lower region is confiderably 
colder than the upper : but it is probable that during 
winter the very reverfc takes place ; at leafl the Comptc 
de Marfigli found it fo repeatedly in the Mediterranean. 
This naturally refults from the fjtuation of the water 
near the bottom of the fea. Uninfluenced by the chan- 


ges in the atmorphere, it retains always nearly the fame 
degree of temperature ; and this is confidcr^ly above 
congelatioci ; for the lower region of the fea, at leaft in 
the temperate parts of the world, was never known to 
Phil, Trail/: freeze. Captain Ellis let down a fea gage (fee Gage) 
for 1751, -jj 25® 13' north, aud longitude zy® 12' weft, 

to take the degrees of temperature and faltnefs of the 
fea at different depths. It defeended 5346 feet, which 
a mile and eleven fathoms. He found the fea falter 


and colder in proportion to its depth till the gage had 
defeended 3900 feet, when the mercury in the thermo- 
meter came up at 53 ; but the water never grew colder, 
though be let down the gage 2446 feet lower. At the 
fmfacc the thermometer flood at 64. • 

harihrtc ^ tly^ec kinds of motion : i. The firft is 

motions, undulation which is occaTioned by the wind. This 

Motion motion is entirdy cobflned to thc.furtace ; the bottom 
occjfioned even during the moft vioknt ftorms remains perfeftly 
calm. Mr Boyle has remarkedf from the teftimony of 
wind. fvveral divers, that the fea is affcAed by the winds 
only to the depth of fix feet. It would .follow from 
this, that the height of the waves above the furface does 
not exceed fix feet ; and that this holds in the Mediter- 
ranean at leaft, we are infeu-med by the Comptc de Mar- 
fig!^' though he alfo fometimes obferved.tbemft during 
a tideDt tempclli rife two Feet hig^r. It is u- 
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plied to the captain for an explanation of this phenqme- 
tion, who refMicd, that the coplu, he fiippded, had 
thrown their gtvafy water out at the Ic^pcr holes, and 
by that means oiled the fides of the veflela in queflioo. 

This aiifwer did not fatisfy theDollor at 6rft ; but re- 
collecting what Pliny had fold on the fubjeCt, be rcibl- 
ved at leaft to try the experiment. He did fo accord- 
ingly in lyfia, and found that oil aftualty calmed the 
waves of the fea. He repeated the experiment upon 
Eake Clapham : the oil fpread itfclf with great rapiditr 
upon the furface, but did not produce the defired ef- 
feBr, becaufe, having been thrown in upon the fide op- 
pofitc to the wind, it was immediately driven to the 
edge of the water. But iipon throwing in a like quan- 
tity upon the other fide of the lake, it calmed in an in- 
ftant kvcral yards of the furface ; aud gradually fpread^ 
ing, rendered all that part of the lake, to the extent of 
at leaft half an acre, ai fmooth as glafs. The curioua 
effeft produced by this liquid may be accounted for by 
the repulfjon which cxifts between oil and water, and 
between oil and air, which prevents all immediate con- 
tad, all rubbing of the one upon the other. 

a. The fecond kind of motion is that conttnnal tea- Motion to< 
dency which the whole water in the ica has towards the wanh the 
weft. It is greater near the equator than about 
poles 9 and indeed cannot be faid to take place at all in^^**^** 
the northern hemifphere beyond the tropic. It begins 
on the weft fide of America, where it is moderate : 
hence that part of the ocean has been called Poeijic^ 

As the waters advance weft ward their motion is accele- 
rated ; fo that, after having traverfed the globe, they 
ftrike with great violence on the eaftern Oiore of Ame- 
rica. Being (topped by that continent, they turn north- 
ward, and run with confiderable impetuofity into the 
gulf of Mexico ; from thence they proceed along the 
coaft of North America, till they come to the fouth 
fide of the great bank at Ndbrfoundland, when they 
turn off, and run down through the Weftern Iflcs. 

This current is called the Gidf Stnam* It was firft 
accurately deferibed by Dr Franklin, who remarked 
alfo, that .the water in it having been ori^inaSy heated 
in the torrid zone, cools fo gradually in its pafiage 
northward, that even the latitude might be found in 
any part of the ft ream by means of a thermometer.— • 

This motion of the fea weftward has t&evcr been ex^ 
plained : it feems to have fome connexion with the 
trade winds and the diurnal revolution of the earth on 
its axis. ic 

3. The third and moft remarkable motion of the fea Motion oc- 
is the tide, which is a regular (well of the oexan il^ce ^ 

every la hours, owing, as Newkon has ' dempnftratecU'^ 
to the attraction of the moon. In the middle qf the 
fea the tide iddom fifes higher than one qr two fecti 
bat on the coaft ii frequently reaches the h(?ight.of 45 

feet, . • 
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ft'ct, and in fomc phc6a even more, 
rilly rifea higher in the evening than in the morning : 
otf 'the coaft of Britain thU holds in winter, but in fiiin- 
tner tbe morning tiden arc highefl. In fomc fcas it is 
fald that there are no tides. This cannot be owing to 
thdr being furrounded by land, beeaufe there is a tide 
the lakei of North America. For an explanation of 
and other phenomena we r^fer to theurticlj T ioe. 

’• that plirtof tlie atmofplicre which is above 

"the fen'. 

Sea air has been found faltsbrioua and remarkably 
beiiehcml in fome dWempers- This may be owing to 
Us containing a greater portion of oxigeiious gas or vU 
tai air, and behng Ichs impregnated with nojcions vapours 
than the hind. Dr l^gcnnoiifz made fcveral experU 
mf*nTs to afeertain the faliibrrty of f^-air. By mixing 
filial ‘ mCaftire’s of common air and nitrouii arr, he 
found, that at Gravefend, they occupied about 104, or 
one incwfiire, and of a mcafurc : whereas on fea, 
about three railtii from the mouth of the Thames, two 
WtM fares of air (cme of common and one of nitrons 
air) occupied from 6.91 to 0.94. He attenrpted a fi- 
mrlar experim^^nt on the middle of the channel between 
the Engiifh ttoaifl and Oflcnd ; but the motion of the 
(brp.^Tchdercd'it imprafticable. He found that in rainy 
and windy Weather thefca air contained a Smaller quan- 
tity of vitlil air th^m when the weather was calm. On 
the fea-fhore at Oftend it occupied from 94I to 97 ; 
at Bruges he found it at 105 ; and at Antwerp 109^^. 
Dr lngerilioiirz thus concludes Ins paper : 

PNf. Trjftr, appears, from thcfi; experiments, that the air at 
elofc'to it is in general purer and filter for ani- 
mal Ufe than the air on thre land, though it feems to be 
fobje^ (d the fame inconftancy in its degree of purity 
with that of the Und ; fo that we may now with more 
^ohiidCnce fend our patients, labouring under cunfump- 
tivf difurders, to the fen, or at lead to places lituattd 
clofe to the fca, which have no mtiHlies in their neighs 
bOiirhbod;^ It Teems alfo probable, that the ah' will be 
found i« g^Cral much purer farfromthe hnd than near 
ibcihbre, thfe former being n^ver fubjcdlf to be mixed 
with l^d kii^. 

Dr Ditfitnafi, an eminent pbyiician, and profeiTbr 
TOyaloflnfclti^ifcry at Ghent, told Dr Ingenhouf/., that 
when he Iwaafomierly a prwftitioner at Oflend, during 
fcvca years^ be foiind the people there remaAably heal- 
thy y fh«t nothitijgwas rarer there than to fee a patient 
labbui^mg' uf^’er* Wco^mptibn or aflhma^ a' tnaifgnant, 
pOti^di'bf fpiiited' fever ; thfct'thedifeafe tdwhicb they 
Bhf rhe^itvod ftibyrft,* iV"aJ regular inUrmitCent feVer 
ithautifiimn, ■ whcit fuddeii tranfiiiona from hot to etdd 
Weather Vappertk ‘ ^ 

' People* are m general very healthy at Gibtdltar, 
though Very few tree# neir that place ; irhtdh 

Dr IhgCtibtsfUfk rtiihks is owing tb the purity <6f 

aits i¥i1hig'*fr6m th^ 

‘ MottTfdnU^iflkhia ' 

' At'MOHa peopk^aW'irttle fubjeetto dtreafeB,'and^Kve 
to a very advanced age. 

Bpt'Alft^fA^•F!ower^ 
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Sk 49 Dead, See Asphaltitfs. 

Ssjt-DfviL See Lo p h i u s . 

SfA-Dragon^ a monller of a very fingular nature. In 
the Gentleman’s Magazine for the year 1749, wc have 
the account of a fea'dragon which was fa id to bc taken 
between Orford and Southwold, on tlic coaft of Suf- 
folk, and afrerwards carried round the country as a cu- 
riofity by the fiftierman who caught it. 

Its head and tail (fays the writer) rcf^mblt; th'^fe 
of an alligator; it has two larg.* fins, which ferve it both 
to fwim and to fly, and though they were fo dri- d thaL 
I could not extend them, yet they appear, by the folds, 
to bc (haped like ihofe which paiutcr'i bnve to 

dragons and other mrged monders that fuT\e as fup- 
porters to coats of armi. Its body is covticd Wii li im- 
penetrable fcalcR ; its legs have two and it^' f.^et 

arc hoofed like ihofe of an afs : it has five rows of 
white and fliarp tcetli in each jaw, and is in lengtii 
about four feet, though it w^as longer wlieii alivi , it 
baxiug ftirunk as it became diy. 

“ It was caught in a net wiili mackerel ; and being 
dragged on fliore, was knocked down with a llrc.clier 


or hoHt-liook. The net bcin;r ooli 


it f idcbidy 


SMk-O0i»r Sec TxicihictJi* 

at Sec'^LiiLtys. 

Vdb, XVILRift I. - - • * ' ' - ^ 


fprung up, and flew above 50 yard.. ; the man who fiiil 
fei/ed it had fcvtral of his finger.- hiiten off ; and (he 
wound mortifying, he died. It afterwards faileiud on 
the man’s arm wlio fliowi it, and laceratt-d it fb much, 
that the murdcs arc Ihnmk, and the hand and fingtrj 
diftorted ; the wound 1.^ not yet healed, and is thought 
to be incurable. Ic faid by foinc to have bt-n 
defmbed by natiirnlilts inder the name of the 
dra^on:^ Sec Plate CCCCXLIX. 

Sej Git^e, Sec Sea-Gjcr, 

SpA^Harr. See Lapj.ysia. 

SFA-Mcrff/\x\ ichthyology, the Euglift; narae of ilic 
Hippocampitx. Sec S V N G s AT HUS* 

Sr i-Isrmon. See Doris. 

Sf a- I /foil, S .'C P » o c A . 

Sf MiiU^ or Sr A- AIejt, See L a R u s . 

Ska- M an, Sec Mermaid. 

SpA-Marhs, The crcclion of beacons, light-houfcs, 
•nnd fea-marks, is a branch of the royal pr^ rocativi:- 
By 8 £lix. 13. the rorporation of the Trinity hoiifc 
arc empowered to fet up any beacons or fca-marlciJ 
wherever they fliall think them ncccfr.ir^’ ; and if the 
owner of the land or any other pcifon (liull dellujy 
them, or take down any ftccple, tree, or other known 
fen-mark, he (hall forfeit tool. Sterling; or, in cafe 
of inability to pay it, he (hall bc ipfo futio unliawed. 
SnA N^dlc^ OarJiJh, See Esox. 

SPA-N^etde, See ]AM%fAL-Flu*:vir, 

SRA-Picf or Oyfier-Cauher, See TI^cmatopus. ' 
Sea- P lants j arc tbofe vegetables that grov\ in fait- wa- 
ter within the fliorcs of the Tea. The old botanifti di- 
vided tht^fc into three clafles. i . The firfl clafs, accord- 
ing to their aVr^ngemeut, contaiued the the fu^ 
ch the or confer^oas^ and the Jiff. rent fpe- 

cica offjwfngcs. 2- The feOoud contained fubltanccB of 
a hai^ texture, like (tone or huru, which fet m to have 
been df the fame nature w’ith what we call %oophyia^ 
with thia difference, tha^ wc refer fpotiges to ttu« clafs, 
and not id the fivft. The third ctafs wa’t ^be fame \> ith 
our lithopSjtaf comprehending corap^ ma^reponit See. 
It 15 now ^ ell known that the generja iJdongiog to the 
B b ' " (cednd 
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Sea. f<Tond and third of thefc clafTe#, and even fame i-cfer- 
"'V'^ rtd to the firfl, arc not vegetables, but niiim-als, or the 
prcMiuHions of animala. SecCoRALLiN a,Madre for a, 
S PONG I A. Sea plants, then, properly fpeaking, belong 
to the clafs of cr^'p'togamia, and the order of algae ; 
snid, according to Boniare, are all comprehended under 
the genus of focus. We ma) ali'ci add feverul fpecics 
of the iilvn and cunfei'va and the fargazo. The foci 
and mariite ulv-ar are iinmcrfcJ in the lea, arc fclljle, and 
vithout root. The marine conferva: are cither feOilc 
or floating. The fargazo grows beyond foundings. 

As I’oTTic fpecies of the fucus, when dried and pre- 
fer\ed, arc extreme ly beautiful, the curious, and efpeci- 
^lly thofe who profeente the lludy of botany, niuit be 
anxious to know the befl: method of preferving thein^ 
without dcltroying their colour and beauty. The fol- 
lowing method is recommended by M. Mauduyt; Take 
a (licet of paper, or rather of paiteboard, and cover it 
with varniih on both Tides ; and liaviiig rowed in a Ijoat 
to the rock wdiere the fuciis abounds, plunge your var- 
ividicd paper into the water, and, detaching the fucus, 
receive it upon the pnper. Agitate the paper gently in 
the water, that the plant may be properly fpread over 
it ; and lift them up together fuftly out of the water: 
then iix down with pirn; the itrong ilalks, that they 
may not be difplaced, and leave the plant lying upon 
the varniihc^ paper to dry in the open air. When it is 
fully thy, the dilTcrent parts will retain their pofitiou, 
and the plaint may be preferved within the leaves of a 
book. If you with to free it from the flirne and fait 
which adhcies 10 it, it may he w^aflied gently in frelh wa- 
ter, after being removed from the rock 011 which it 
grew, 

a monftrous creature, faid to inhabit the 
northern feis about Greenland and the coads of 
Norway. The following marvellous account of this 
inonder is given hy Guthrie. In 1756, one of them 
was iliot hy a madcr of a (liip : its head rcfcmbled that 
of a horfc ; the mouth was large and black, as were the 
eyes, a white manchanging from its neck: it floated on 
the furface of the water, and held its head at lead two 
feet out of the fca: between the head and neck were fe- 
ven or eight folds, which w'cre very thick ; and the 
length of this fiiakc w^as more than 100 yards, fomc fay- 
fat horns. They have a remarkable averflon to the fmcll 
of cador; for which reafon, (liip, boat, and bark rnaders 
provide ihemfdvcB with quaiUitiea of that drug, to pre- 
vent being overfet, the ferpent’a olfadlory nerves being 
remarkably cxquiiite. The particularities related of this 
animal would be incredible, were they not attelled upon 
oath. Egedc, a very reputable author, fays, that on the 
6th day of July 1734* a large and frightful fca monftcr 
raifed itfelf fo high out of the water that its head 
reached above the maio-top-mad of the (hip ; that it 


had a long (liarp fijonl, broad paws, and fpouted waicr 
like a whale ; that the body feetriLd ;o be covered with 
fcalcs s the (kill was uneven and w riiikled, and the lower 
part was formed like a fuake. 'I hc body of this moijlier 
id faid to be as thick as a hogihead ; his ikin is varie- 
gated like a tortoife- (hell ; and his excrement, v\hi^h 
floats upon the furface of the water, is corroTve.’* 
Notwithflaiiding the belief of Guthrie, and the tcifi- 
niony which he picHiucc'?, wc cannot help doubling of 
the fxillencc of the fea-rerpent. Its luilk is faid to be 
fo difproportiuiialc to all the known animals of our 
globe, that it requires nrnire than ordinary evidence to 
render it credible ; but the evidence which is offered is 
fo vtry' feeble and iinfutisfafiory , that no man of found 
judgment would think it fulEeicnt tocilablilh the tiuih 
of an extraordinary fa^I. 

Sejt-SUhie/s^ a diforder incident to moft perfons on 
their firft going to ft-a, occafioned hy the agitation of 
the veficl. In voyages, fea-iicknefs, though it coniimits 
in general only for the hr(l day or two, is extremely • 

haraflliig to fome people at inicivaU, cfpceially on any 
increafed motion of the velTtl. Sometimes) by long con- 
tinimnce, it caufes fever, headach, quick pulfe, ihiifl, 
white tongue, and a total deprivation of the retention 
of the (iomach ; evils which are alwa)6 dtfllciilt to re- 
move, and frequently terminate only with the v'oyagt. 

This iiidiipoiition is confidcrably alleviated h) u Imall 
tea fpoonfiil of ether, taken now' and then in a glafs of 
water, and iJpplyIng forne of si to the ic in pics and nof- 
trils. The ancient w i iters recommend acid fruilB, bread 
and vegetables foakc^d in vinegar, after the (lumaeh has 
been cleatd'cd by vomiting ; but not to attempt lu fup- 
prefs the vomiLing until that cud was obtained. An old 
remedy for fra-ficknefs, and a wry' eoinmim one aniong 
Tailors, is a draught or two of fca water; which, though 
a dirgulliiig medicine at fiieli a time, yet where ihi liril 
paifdges are foul and loaded, generally produces thede- 
iired efl'ei^ when the perturbation it occaftonti ceafes, 

SRA-Star. Sec Astexias. 

ShA-Urchln. See EcniNUS. 

ShA-IValer^ the fait water of the fca. The principal 
falls contained in fca water are, lU, Common marine or 
culinary fait, compounded of folfil alkali or foda and 
marine acid ; 2dly, A fait formed by the imiun of the 
fame acid with magne flan earth ; and, laQly, A fmall 
quantity of felcrdte. The quantity of falint matter con- 
tained in a pint of fea-watcr, in the Oriiilh feas, is, ac- 
cording to Neumann, about one ounce in each pint (a). 

The raltnefa of thig water is judged to arife from 
great multitudes both of mines and oi^^untaiiis of fait 
difperfed here and there in the depths of the fea. Dr 
Halley fuppofes that it is probable the gi'eatcft part of 
the fea fall, and of all fait lakes, as the Cafpian fea, 
ilic Dead La, the lake of Mexico, and the Titicaca 

in 


(a) In Sir Torbem BcrgfhiiB’s analyfis of fta water taken up in the beginning of June 1776, about the, la* 
titude of the Canaries, from the deptli of 60 fathom*;, the folid coutents of a pint of the water were, 
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in Peru, drrived from ihc water of tlie rivers wli'ich 
they receive: and fince this lurt of l.ikcfi hai no exit nr 
difcharire but by the exhalation of vapours, and alfo 
fmee tliefc vapours arc entirtly frtfli or devoid of fucK 
partitlcs, it ii» certain that the liiltncfs of the fca and of 
fwcii lakes miitl from time to time increafej and there- 
fore the faltnefa at thiji time ntnil be grtaier tfian at 
any time heri'tofore. He finther adds, that if, by ex- 
jnTiments nnaJc in different we could find tlic dif- 

ferent quantity of fait which the fame qiiantity of ivatrr 
(taken up in the fame place, and in all other the fame 
crii eumftnnees) would afford> it would be cafy from 
thf-nce, by rules of proportion, tn find the age of the 
world very nearly, or the time wherein ic has been ac- 
quiring its prefenc faltnefB. 

This opinion of Dr Halley is fo improbable, that it 
is furprifiiig fo acute a philofophcr could have adopted 
ir. That frefh water rivers ihould in the conrfe of 
iTimiy thoufand ytiirs produce raltncfs in the fea, is 
quite incredible. If this wore the cafe, every fea or 
gr^at bcidy of water which receives rivers muft be fait, 
and iTuill pofTcfft a degree of faltnefs in proportion to 
the quantity of water which the rivers dilcharge. But 
fo fir is this from being true, that the Falus Meoiis 
and tlic great Lakes in America do not contain fait but 
iVi'lh wruer. It may indeed be objerted, that the quan- 
tify oi' fait which the rners carry' **l^*^g Vr'iih them and 
eh polite in llie fea, mud dc]>end on the nature of the foil 
through whlrli they flow, wdiich may in fomc places 
contain no fait at all ; and this may be the reafon why 
the great lakes in America and the Pains Meotls are 
frt'lh. But to this opinion, which is merely TiypoihetU 
cal, there arc infarmoiintable ohje£lioii^i. It is a curious 
ifici that the faltncfs of the fea is greatell under the line, 
and diininiflics gradually as we advance to the pules : 
We mud thcrtfoTc fuppofe, if Dr Halley's theory be 
true, that the earth contains more fait in the tropical 
regions than in the temperate rones, and more in the 
temperaie zones than in the frigid ; and conft qucntly 
that the rivers in thefe different regions contain a quatw 
tity of fait proportionable to their di dance from the 
cq'iator- This, however, mud firft be proved by ex- 
periment, and cannot he aiTumcd as an efiablilhed fatt. 
But there is another circuinllance that entirely deltroys 
Oils theory. If we allow that the fea receives its falt- 
lufs from the rivers, it mull be equally fait or nearly fo 
in every part of the earth. For, according to a fimplc 
Knd well known principle in chcraiflry, ^vbtn any fuh~ 
Jtance u d'tffolvrd in •u^aUr with the ajffjlunee of a«itatiortt 
at whatever part rf the water it h introtlmrii^ it will he 
equally eliffuJhJ through the whole liquid. Now though it 
w'crc true that a greater quantity of fait were introdu* 
ced into the fea under the line than towanls the poles, 
from the confiant agitation occafioned by the wind and 
tide, the fait mull foon pervade the whole mafs of water. 
To fay that the fuperior degree of heat i.i the tropical 
regions may diflcilvc a greater quantity of fait, will not 
dcilroy our argument i for it is an cilablilhed principle 
in chemiilry, that cold water will dilTolvs nearly as great 
ti quantity of fait as hot winter can Jiffolve. 

^^Phe faltncfs nf the ft*a has alio been aferibed to 
the foliition of fubterrancous mines of fair, which is 
fuppofed to abound in the boltcjin of the and along 
its ihorcs. But this hypotheiis cannot be fupporttd. 


If the fea wxrc couHantly diiTulving fait, it would fooU 
become faturated ; for it cannot be faid that Jt is de- 
prived of any part of its fait by cvayionition, finct rain- 
water is freih. If the fea were to become fa tu rated, 
neither fifhes nor vcgetabltp cculd live iu it. We mult 
therefore dcfp-iir of being able to account for the fait- 
iicfrtof the feu by fccoiui caufes ; and muil fappofe that 
it has been fait from the cre?icion. It is iiupufiiblc in- 
deed tf» fuppofe tliat the waters of the fea weir at any 
period frclh liiicc tlic forinaiiun of fiflics and ic;*-pldnis: 
Inr nj tht-fe will not live in water f«*Uiralcd willi fait, 
iieitber will they live in water that ia fn Ih; we tlurcf jfi: 
conclude that the faltncfs of the fea Las bet n ncaiiy the 
fame in all ages. This is the finipleil hypothefis of the 
three that have been meiiLioiied. It explaiijs bell the 
vaiioiis phenomena, and is involved in few ell difULiiltue. 
We Otall, however, allow' that there ttiay be k<me tx- 
crption<> ; that the lalLnefs of fome feu;}, or of particu- 
lar parts of the fame fea, may be incrcafed by rruncs of 
rock-falt difpcrfcd near its fhorrs. 

With regard to the life of tUii fait property of f;'a- 
water, it is obferved, that the faltnels ul ibr* ft a pre- 
feivcs its waters pure and fwcet, which other\vi‘,e v/oiiM 
corrupt and (link like a hlthy lake, and coTifnpitnti/ 
that none of the myriads of cicaturcs whicli iiov/ liva 
therein could then have a being. From tiicnce alio the 
fea- water becomes nuich heavier, and tin refort, flups of 
greater fize and quantity may be tifcd thcnon. Salt 
w'uter alfo doth not freeze fo foon as Ircih wafer, whrnce 
the Teas aru more free for r.avigation. We ha\c a dif- 
fertation, by Dr Rnffcl, conerrning the nitdical ufesqf 
lea water in difeafes of the glands, S-lc* wherein the au- 
thor preniife*^ feme obfervalions upon the iiPlr.rc of Tea 
water, confijered as impregnated with particles of all 
the bodies it pafics over, luch as fubmarinc plants, fiih, 
falts, minerals, &:c. and faturated with tluir Icvcial ef- 
fluvia, tocnricli It and keep it from puirebictmn : whence 
this fluid is fuppofed to contrail a foapiuefa ; and the 
whole collcflion, being pervaded by the mlphureous 
fleams pafliog tbrnugb it, lo coi.liitutc what we cull 
fea waftr; the confclhd diflirguiihir.g charai^leri flics of 
which arc l;dLnef^, bitternclF, lutroluy, and uncduofity : 
whence the author conchides, that it may be inUly ex- 
pected to cont’-ibute lignwlly to the improvement of 
phyfic. The cafes in wliich our auihor inhiiins us we 
aiv to expedt advantage from fea water 'arc, 1. In all 
recent obflrudions of the glands of the intcltincs and 
nTicfeutcry. z. All recent ohllructioiis of the pulmo- 
nary glands, and ibofe of the vjfccra, which frtquenily 
produce confiimptions. 3. All recent glandular fwel- 
lings of the neck, or other partis. 4. Recent t union is 
of the joints, if they are not fuppurated, or become 
fchirrous or cancerous, and have not carious bones fiir 
their caufe. 5. Recent dcfliixions upon the glands of 
the eyelids. 6. All defoedatiuns of the Ikin, from an 
eryfipelas to a lepra. 7- Difeafes of the glands of the 
nofc, with their iifual companiuii a thicknefsof the lip. 
8. ObflruClfDus of the kidneys, whei'C there is no in« 
flammation, and the ilonc not large. 9. In recent ob- 
flrtii^funs of the liver, this method will be proper, 
where it prevents eonfli pat ions of tbc^bcUy, and aflills 
other mcdicfiies dircdlcd iu itierical cufci.^ The fame 
remedy is faid to be of fignal fcrvicc in the bronchocele; 
and is UkewiTe recommended -for the prcveiitiou of 
B b 2 - ihofc 
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Sea. the bilious colics that fo frequently aCTci^i our mari- 
ners. 

Pt f/erVGtion of SRJ-IValer from PuirofaRlon, As it 
is fometimes neceflary tq prcitrve Tea- water in iailvsfor 
bathing and other purpoU$» it is of imporUnce to know 
how to keep it frOm putrcfue.iioii. Many CKperioieiita 
w'cre made to diterniine this point by Mr Henry, and 
are recorded in ihe lit it voUime of the Memoirs of the 
I literary and Philofopliical Society of Mancheder. His 
fird experiment we (hall lie re prefen t to our readers. 
To one quart of fea-water weic added two fcruplcs 
of frcdi quicklime ; aiioiher, half an ounce of com- 
mon culinary fait ; and a tliird was kept as a dandard 
without any addition. The mouths of the bottles be- 
ing loofcly covered with pnptr, they were expc 5 red to 
the afliun of the fun in fome of the hutted weather 
ifi fiimn-ier. In about a week the dandard became 
very odiiiliie ; and the water, with the additional 
quantity of fait, did not continue fwett many hours 
longer ; whereas that with lime continued many months 
without ever exhibiting the lead marks of putridity.*' 
IVIic i he added a dram more of quicklime, the whole 
of the magiitlia contained in the water was feparated ; 
iiud when a fuither addition w^as made, a lime-w'ater 
was iimnet:i?.ii,ly lormed. He llKrcforc cciicluded, that 
ivuj leiupJis of quicklime aic fudlcient to preferve a 
quart of fca-w’atcr. The proportions, however, may 
vary a litlic, according to the llrength of the quick- 
j lime tir.phi) Ckh 

I>l/rt:cnt Fvcjhiuhg vf S^J^Water, The method of making 
imti*iJs of fv .jttT frt ill was long a deridLTatuni in navigation. 
frdh!,:'.jtig Many methods have been propofed for this purpole, Mr 
ci-watcr. p;fi)h(ht;d an account of a pr(»cefo which he had 

iiiliituii"d in the year J734. He dillilUd fcn-watcr 
with a quantify of lapis and calcined bones ; 

but this procefj was funn laid iiiidc, as it v'as not only 
difficult ill itfclf, but rendered the water unpalatable. 
Dr Butler propofed foap leys in plice of Mr Appleby's 
■jiigrcuiciits ; but the water lldl liable to the 

f-iirc ohjeCtion. Dr Sttpheii Hales rrcoimncndtd 
f owdtrtd chalk ; but his method was expcnlivc, and 
did not improve the tafle of tlic water. l)r Diiid 
cf Ponfmouih diHiilcd fea-water without any iiigre- 
dieiit'i ; but ns the experiment he made was per- 
foriTud in a vc fkl c<intainiiig only two quarts, wiih a 
gldfy receiver in his lludy, nothing conclufivc can be 
^ draiw'i from it for tlie life of failors. At length Dr 
Tir irvi 1:; ^ li ving bi ought tlic procefs to a very high dtgree of fini- 
plicity and perfedlion, by which the water is obtaliud 
pure, without liiiich txpence of fuel or s complicated 
apparatus. Tor tJiis valuable difcovoiT he received a 
reward of 5000I- The advantages of his method re- 
main to be Hated, which may be ivductd to IpIic follow- 
ing : r. The aholilhing all flilU, flill-hcad^, worm-pipes, 
and thtir tubes,, which occupy fo much fp?ce as to ren- 
ilir them totally incoitipatible with the necelfary budnefs 
of the fliip ; aud ufiug in the room of tbefe the /hip's 
kettle or lioiler, to the top whereof may occafionally be 
;q4j]icd a fiinple tube, which can be eafdy made on board 
a vtiM at fsa, of iron plate, /love fuorH:;,"or tin /beet ; 
fo that no fituatiqn can prevent a fhip from being com - 
pkltdy fupplied with the means of diiUlhng fca-watcr. 
2. In conicqiumcf of the piinciplcs qf diflillation being 
fully Br..trtauud, the uoutrivance of the fiin|deil mcan^ 


of obtaining the greateft quantity of diHillcd water, by 
making the tube fufEcieiicly large to receive the whole ^ 
column of vapour, and placing it nearly in a horizontal 
diiedlinn, to prevent any comprellioii of the fluid, which 
takes place fu much with the common worm. 3. The 
adopting of the rimpleflandmoAeflicaciousmeanb ufeon- 
deiiliiig Vfijmnr; for iiotlnug more is required in thrdi- 
/lillatiun but keeping the furiace of the tube always wet, 
which is done by having Tonic fea-water at hand, and a 
perfon to dip a mop or Iwab into this water, and pafs it 
sdong the upper furface of the tube. By this operation 
the vapour contained in the tube will be entirely con- 
denfed with the greateft rapidity imaginable; for by the 
application of the wet mop thin fliects of water are uni- 
foinily fpread, and mechanically prefled upon the far- 
facc of the hot tube ; which being converted into \a^ 

|mur uuike way for a fucceflion of frefli (heels ; and 
thus, both by the evaporation and clofe coniuel of the 
cold water conllantly repeated, the heat is earned oil 
more efh^luiilly than by any other method yet known. 

4. The carrying 011 the diflillation without any addi- 
tion, a corredt chemical analy/is of fea- water having 
evinced the futihty of mixing ingredients with it, eiiher 
to prevent an acid from riling with the vapour, or to dc- 
flroyany bituminous oil luppofL'd to exilt in fen-water, 
and 10 contaminate the dillillcd water, giving it that 
fleiy tinpalalablc lafle infeparable from the former pro- 
cefles. 5. The afcei raining the proper quaiitily ot fea 
water that ought to be dillillcd, whereby the iVtfh wa- 
ter 19 prevented from contracting a noxiuus impngna- 
lion of metallic falls, and the vcifcl from being corroded 
and ulherwife damaged by the falls caking on the bot- 
tom of It. 6. The producing a quantity of fw'cet and 
wdiolcfome water, perfictly agreeable ro the tafle, and 
fufficient for all the purpofes of fliijiping. 7. 1’hc tak- 
ing advantage of the dre fling tlie (hip's provifions, fo 
as to diltil a very confidcrable quantity of watt r from the 
vapour, which wunld otlierwile be loll, willioiil any ad- 
dition of fuel. To fum up the met its of this method in 
a few words : the ufe of a fliuple tube, of the moll 
cafy conilroclion, applicable to any (hip's kettle. Tiic 
rcjcdtiiig ail ingredients; afceitaining the proportion of 
Wiiicrto be diltilled, with every advantage of quality, 
fiving of fuel, and prefervation of boilers. ^J*hc ob- 
taining frefli vvntcr, wholefoine, palatable, and in fulH- 
cknt quantities. Taking advantage of the vapour 
which afeetids in the kettle while the (hip's provifions 
are boiling. All tbefe advantagea arc obtained by the 
above mentioned Ample addition to the common Ihip's 
kettles. Bui Dr Irvjng propofes to intToduce tw'o fur- 
ther improveincTita. The iiiit is a hearth, or Hove, fo 
conllrui^cd that the flie which is kept up the whole 
day for the common bufintfs of the (hip ferves likcwife 
for diiUllalion ; whereby a fulflcicfii qattailtty of water 
for the economical purpofes of the (liip may be ob« 
tained, with a vcryinconfiderableadditioKito the tx pence 
or fuel. The oWicr improvement is that of fubltitutirig, 
even in the largcfl (liips, cafldroii boilers, of a new con-* 
llrui^tkiij, in the place of coppers. 3 

As Toon as fca-waler is put into the boiler, the iubci^’^‘^h(Hii 
is to be Httcd ciihtr in the top or lid, round which, 
nccefliiry, n bit of wet linen may be applied, to make 
fit clofe to the mouth ef the veflcl ; thetje will be no 
occaiiiin &r hiiiugi as the tube ad\t> like a funnel in ewr^ 

tying ^ 
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f jHei. ryingofF ilie vapour. When the water begins to boil, 
ike vapour (houlJ be nllowccl to pafs freely fora minute, 
Which will citcdually chan the tube and upper part of 
the boiler. Tlie tube is afterwards to be kept con- 
fianlly wet, by pailin^ a iiiop or i'wab, dipped in fca 
water, alon^ iu m>per furface. The wuftc water riiii- 
ninjr from the xnop may be c'arricd off by means of u 
board made like a fpout, and placed beneath the tube. 
The difiillation may be continued till three- fourths of 
the water be drawn off, and no further. Thb may be 
afeertnined cither by a gn^gc-rod put into the boiler, or 
by mcafuring the water dilUlled. 'i'he brine is then to 
be let oitt. Water may be diliilled in the fame-tnaniicr 
while ilic provilions -.uc boiling. When the tube i'4 
made 011 fhorc, the bell fiiblUnce for the purpofe is 
thin copper well tinned, this being more durable in long 
voyngtrs than tiii-platcs. InfUadof inopptng, the tube, 
if ivr^tiircd, may have a cafe made alfo of copper, fo 
taiucIi huger in diameter as to admit a thin iheet of wa- 
ter Lo circuLue between them by means of a fpiral cop- 
per tiircad, with a pipe of an inch diameter at each end 
of the c.afc ; the lower foi rccciNing cold water, and the 
upper for Ciirryjiig it off when healed. 

\Vhen only a very fmidl portion of room can be con- 
cectxcviii allowed fer diUillation, the machine (N° 2.), 
which is only 27 iucbis lo»g» be fubftiiutcH, as 
was done in this voyage. The principal intent ion 
of this inaclu'.ir* however. Is to diftil ruin and other 
liquors ; for which purpofe it has been employed with 
•xtraordii ary fuccefs, in preventing em^yreumat or 
fiery I a lie, 

riguic I. leprcTcntB in pcifpeflive a feflion of the 
two boilers taken ont of the frame. In the back part 
at 1 ), E, arc feen openings for the cocks. On the top 
ig a clillilling tube A, U, C, five inches diameter at A, 
ami docrcahng in fi/c to three inches at C ; the length 
from B to C is five feet. Near C is a ring to prevent 
the water which is applied to the furface from mixing 
with the didillcd water. In the infide of the tube, bclow^ 
B, is a fmall lip or Ldglng, to liiudcr the diUilled water 
from I rt liming into tlir boilc:* by the rolling of the fliip. 

Ill figure 2. A, B, C, D, rcprefcnl a vertical Icdion 
of a copper box, 27 inches long, feven inches wide, and 
1 1 in height, tinned on the infide. In the bottom F is 
an ap.' iturc about fix inches in diameter, having a ring to 
fit on th'i flill or boiler. Thedottedlincs which runntarly 
horizontal, are vefleU of thin copper, tinned on the oiit- 
fide, tw'o feet long, feven inches wide, and three quarters- 
of an inch deep. At G i« a funnel to receive cold water, 
which is cciuvcyed into the vcflels by communicating 
pipch'i contrived in fuch a rnannrr as to form a complete 
and quick circulation of the water through their whole 
evLenn When the Avater is become hot by the a£tioii 
of the ileam, it is difeharged by the horizontal pqie at 
A. E ift.a pipe from which the dilliUed v^ater orfpirits 
run, and ii beot in fuch o form that the liquors unning 
from it a valve, and hinders any ttcam from efca- 

ping that way. On the top of tlic box, at H, ira fafety- 
valve, whicii prevents any danger from a great accu- 
mulation of vapour not cundenfed for weiit of a pro- 
4 fupply of cold water. 

J.orjrtu's We fiiall noiv memiap a different method, difeo veiled 
inethorf of by the Chevalier Lorgnti, by co igcbtion of fea-water. 

; fufiicning Sea-watcr icquircs^a very great degree of cold in order 
lit by bccomc icc. Our auiLor found that a freezing mu- 


ture, made by mixing ih.rce parts of pounded ice with „ 
two parts of common fait, was quite fnfilcicnt to frctze 
it- The cold produced by rhit rnixtuiei^i equal to about 
4® below nought of Fahrenheit's therintniicitr. 

A quantity of fca water is never entirely congealed, 
a portion of it always remaining fluid ; and, what is very- 
remarkable, this fluid part is incomparably more full of 
fait and more iiaufcous than the red ; iiciu c, if this be 
feparated from the congealed pan, the latter or. bring 
mfkcd will be found to contain much Icfs fait than it 
did before congelation. This we lhall call//j. cyj/.rr 0/ 

If the water of the firft purification be again congeal- 
ed, a part of it will icmain fluid as in the liril opt; ra- 
tion. I'his fluid portion will contain i\ greater propor- 
tion of fait than the red, which is of coiirfc riijrc]u!re, 
and, being melted, forms the water of the I'ccond puri- 
fication. Tiius, by repeatedly fieczing the fiime fcii wa- 
ter, and ftparaiing the fluid from the congenh d p^rt in 
every operation, it is at lad pci fcitly pin fo as to 
b<>entijcly divcllcd of fait, and as fit for drink J otha- 
purpole*i as the purtll water that is 11 dd. 

At full the fta water, in order to he congc^kd, re- 
quires a very great degree of cold, ai nicntio.jM* ..bovr, 
the icc formed in it confills rather of fcalcs or filament i 
thnn'of a compael body, and the qiunliiy t f t!ic llmd 
pans bears a conf tk’j .-ible proporuon to tlie cpuritiiy of 
ice. But as the water, ])y intderguing the fucceflive 
coiigclatioMs, bccoiiKS more and more pure, fo it be- 
comes capable of being congealed by a fmallcr and 
ftivjller degree of cold \ the ice U at the fame time more? 
compaCl, and in greater quantity ; the fluid pa t at lall 
becoming very inconfiJerable. 

or I\farina, is comnonly iif^d as n 

maniiie on ibt fea coall, wlitic it can he ju'oeured jii 
ahundanic. 'l lie ht-fl fort grows on rocks, and is tliat 
from whu'h kelp is made, 'riic next to this is called 
the and ihewoill is tliat with a limg 

ll'aik. l.i till? neighhtiurliood of Berwick, the faimera 
mix it Avith liable dung and caiih, and thus oht.Tiii a 
great quantity of e.xeellriit rnanure. St'a-«tcd is found 
r.lfo to be a very fit iniiinire for gardens, as it not only 
enriches them, but defiruys the vi-uninehy whirli they 
arc ufiially infcllcd. 

Sp .4 . a "hlj\ See A N A R n H I c A r . 

uj'tht Sea, Sec . fa H\:Ur, 

South Sh u Sec Pa{'j}-iC (Kcur, and So!:: 7 ir Sfa, 

SEAL, a puncheon, puve of mrtal, or other irr.t- 
ter, ufually cither ri.nnd or ova! ; whereon arceigia- 
ven the arms, device, &e. of fojiie prinei , Ln!:, tom- 
munily, magdl^are, cr jirivatc onm witli a ii-- 

gend or infeiiption ; ihe iinp-eit? ni wheicjf in wait 
fcrvcB to make a£t8, inflrumcnti, aiiiiit niie. 

The ufc of fi ahi, ?,'S anvaik of autluMUieiry to letters 
and i>tbcr inilrumciHs in wihinrs i* e^'iv.iidy iincicnl. 
We read of it among the Jew? a^ d l\!iians in the c?r- 
lieft and muft fuen cl reciwds of Jiidt»ry. And in the 
book of JtTcmiah there U a very r^tnurkablc inflar.ee, 
not only of an attcilMion by fcal, but JfooF tlie other 
ufual formnlitita attending a Jtwilh purchafe. In the 
civil law 4i]fo, feals were the evidence cf irufli, and 
were required, on the part of the witotfftsat lead, at 
the nUellurion of every icflameni. ‘ Dot in the limts of 
our SaXt.n anceftb^s, they were not much in ufc in 
England. For though Sii Edjvrard Coke relies on an 

irdUvav 4 c. 


Seal. 
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inftanrc of Tvitig Edwyn’s making bfc of a fcal about 
100 yc*ar«< before ibc ConquHl, yet it does not follow 
that this was the ufage among the whole nation : and 
perhaps the charter ho mentions may be of doubtful 
B'jthovity, from this very circiimflance of its being foal- 
ed ; fiiice we are afTined by all our ancient hiUorians 
that fca!i:^g w;ib not then in common ufe. The method 
of ihe Sflxops was, for fuch as Could write to fulifcrihe 
their names, and, whether they could write or not, to 
ai^ix the figri of the crofs ; which cullom our illiterate 
vulgar du for the moil part to this day keep up, by 
fjpghg a crofs for their mark when unable to write 
their namer.. And indeed this inability to write, and 
rheiefore making a ends in its Head* is lioneftly avowed 
by Cxdwalla, a Saxon king, at the end of one of his 
f-harters. In like manner, and for the fame nnfurmount- 
able rcafon, the Normans, a brave but illiterate natioN, 
at their firfl fett lenient in France ufed the pradlicc of 
fealing only, wiihout writing their names; which cudoin 
continued when learning made its way among them, 
though the rcahm for doing it had ceafed ; and. hence 
the charter of Edward the Confellbr to Weftminfter- 
abbey, himfelf being brought up in Normandy, was 
witnclTed only by bis feal, and is generally llmught to 
be the oldeft fealed charter of any authenticity in Eng- 
land. At the Conqiicft, the Norman lords brought 
over into tills kingdom their own falhions ; and intro- 
duced wiixcii fcah only, inftead of the Englifh method 
of writing their names, and figning with the figii of the 
crofs. The imprcfTions of thefc ftalswcre fometimes a 
knight on horlcback, fomclimca other devices; but 
coats of arms were not introduced into fcals, nor in- 
deed ufed at all till about the rtign of Richard I. 
who brought them from the croifade in the Holy Land, 
where they were firfl invented and painted on the ihiclds 
of the knights, to didinguilb the variety of perfons of 
every Clinilian nation who reforted thither, and who 
could not, when 'clad in complete Itccli be otherwife 
known or afeertained. 

This ncglcd of figning, and refting only upon the 
aiuhcnticity of feals, remained very long among us; for 
it was held in all our hooks, that fcaliug alone w as fuf- 
iscient to aulhcncicate a deed: end fo the common form 
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t^Y this word we ciprtfs that noble art, or, iboi*c 
purely, the qvialiiications which enable a man 
to exereffe the noble art of working a fliip. A ska- 
M.^N, in the language of Ihe profeflion, is not mere* 
ly a mariner or labourer on board a fhip, but n man 
who itndcrftandsthc ftriiClure of thia wonderful machine, 
and every fubovdiirate part of its tliechanifm, fu as to 
etiiilile him to employ it to tlie bdl advantage for pufh- 
ing her forward in a particular direflioh, anafor avoid* 
Ing the numberlefs dangers to which Ihc is expofed by 
the violence of tlie winds and wves. He flfo knows 
xvhat Ci’urfes can be held bythc (hip, accon^ng to the 
'windihai blows, and what cun not, and which of thefe 
is fifioll ^conducive to her progrefi? in her intended voy- 
he mull be able to perform every part of the 


of attcliing deeds, ** fcale: and delivered, ” contiune« to Sea \\ 

this day, noiwiiliftandiiig the (latiitr 29 Cnr. II. c. 3^ ^ 

revives the Saxon cuftom, and exp!tl.sly dircdtM tht lign* 

ing in all grants of lands and many other fpecies of 

dcedi ; in svhich, thci efore, figung fccnji^io be now as 

ncccflary as fraling, though it hath been fomcumcb held 

that the one includes the other. 

Tlic k\ng*s ^re(it‘/csil is that w hereby nil pat< ntR| com- 
miflions, warrantr, Scc» coming down fioni the king are 
fc.ilcd j the kcep'rg whereof is in the hands of the lord 
chancellor. The king's privy- /et?/ is a feni rhetis ufimlly 
firft fet to grams that .nre to pafs the great fcal. 

Seal. Sec Kkepsx Privy -Sett/, 

Seal is alfo ufed for the w^ax or lead, and the im* 
preiilon thereon affixed to the thing fealed. 

An amalgam of mercury with gold, reduced to the 
confiflence of butter, by draining off* pnit of the mer- 
cury through leather, has been recommended as a pro- 
per material for taking ofi* the imprcfi'ion of ftals in wax. 

In this (late, the compound fcarcely contninc one part 
of mercury to two of gold ; yet is of a filvcr whitciiefs, 
as if there was none of the precious metal in it. lii 
this ftate it grows foft on being warmed or worked be- 
tween the fingers ; and is therefure proper for the purpnfe 
above-mentioned, but is not fuperior to fonic amalgtims 
made with the inferior metals, ns is well known to foinc 
impodoro, who have fold for this ufe anudgaoiB of the 
bafe metals as curious preparations of gold. 

Seal, in xoology. See Two c a . 

SEALER, an officer in chancery appointed bythc 
lord chancellor or keeper of the great fcal to fcal the 
writs and inilrumenta there made in his prefcncc. 

SEALING, in archite^lure, the fixing a piece of 
wood or iron in a wall with philcr, mortar, cement, 
lead, or other folid binding. For ftaplcsi hinges, and 
joints, plaller is very proper. 

Seauno IVate. Sec Wax. 

SEAM, or Seme of corn, a mcafurc of eight bu/heVs. 

Seam of Glafe^ tlie quantity of 120 pounds, or 2^ 

Hones, each five pounds weight. The feam of wood ia 
a horfe load. 

Seam, in mines, the fame with a vein or ftratum of 
metal. 
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ncccflary operation with his own hands. As the fca-< 
men exprefs it, he mufl be able to hand, reef, and 

ftccr.** \ ^ 

We are JulliBed in calling ft a noth art, not only by Iniiomuce 
its im^rtatice, which it is quite ncedlcfs to amplify or uin 
embcllilh, but by its immenfe extent and difficulty, and 
the (irodigious lumber and variety of principles on 
which it is foundcd---all of which mud be poflefTed in 
furh a manner that they fliall offer themfelves without 
refledlion in an indant, otherwife the pretended feamlli 
is but a lubber, and cannot be truded on hie watch* 

The art is pradtifed by perfons without what we call 
tducation^ and in the humbler walks of life, and tberf- 
fore it fufl'crs in the edimation of the carelefs fpcfla- 
tor. It it thought little of, becaufe little attention is ' 

paid 
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paid to it. But if multiplicity, variety, and intri;:ary 
^ priiidplcB, ant] a fyftemaiic kiioivledfjc of thtlV prin- 
riplcii, eiiiitle any art to iIjc appelljlion of fiicrAtfic and 
lihfraU fcamandu'p tlaiinb thcfc epilhcle in an e>uLieot 
degree. Wl Rreamufed with tli; pcdanir)' of the fia- 
muM, which appearn in Ins whole Ungua'^e. Indeed it 
is the only pedantry that arnufes. A feholar, a foldler, 
a lawyer, nay, even the elegant courtier, would dirgnll 
us, were he to make the tlioufandth part of the allu* 
Cons to hiaprofrihon iliat is well iTccived from the jol- 
ly feanian ; and we do rlu- feainan ivj more than juflice. 
His proftfiion mujt erigrnfs his whole mind, otherwife 
he can never learn it. He pofreflVs a prodigious deal 
•Ullu* art of knowledge ; but the boncll tar cannot tell wdiat he 
knows, or lailicr what he feels, for his fciencc is really 
at his linger ends. We can fay with coniidcnce, that 
if a perfun of education, verfed in meclnuiics* and ac- 
quainted wdth the llritdliire of a (hip, were to obferve 
with attention the movements which arc made on board 
a lirfl or I’ccoiid rate (liip of war during a (lufting (lorm, 
iiridcr the dircclion of an intdligcDt officer, lie w'ouid 
be rapt in admiration. 

What a pity it is that an art fu important, fo difH- 
cult, and fo iiitimaleiy connected with the invariable 
laws of mechanical nature, Hiould be fo held by its pof- 
fellors, that it cannot impiovc, but mult die with each 
individual. Having no advantages of previous educa- 
tion, they cannot arrange their thoughts ; they can 
hardly he faid to think. They can far Icfa exprtfs or 
communicate to others the intuitive knowledge which 
they poircffi ; and their art, acipured by habit atone, is 
little different from an initiiuH. Wc are as little en- 
titled to exped improvement here as in the architec- 
ture of tlic bee or the beaver. The fpecics (pardon 
the allulion yc generous hearts of oak) cannot improve. 
Yet a Ihip is a machine. We know the forces which 
aft on it, and wc know the rcfults of its conflruft ion- 
all thefe are as fixed as the laws of motion. What hin- 
ders this to be reduced to a fet of praftical maxims, as 
well founded and as logically deduced as the working 
of a Ileani cMigine or a cotton mill ? The llockcrorthe 
fpinner afts only with his hands, and may whiftle as 
he works for want of thought but the mechaniil, the 
engineer, thinks for him, improves Ins machine, and di- 
refts him to a belter practice. May not the rough fea- 
rnnn lock fur the fame ainilance ; and may not the in- 
genious fpeculatifl in Ins clofct unravel the intricate 
thread of mcchanifm witicii connefts all the manual o- 
perations with the unchangeable laws of nature, and 
both furniOi the fcani'in with a belter machine ami di- 
^ reft him to a more deximnis ufc of it ? 
which hi* Wc cannot help thinking that much may be done ; 
been zeal- nay, wc may fay that much has been done. We think 
ouily ciilii- highly of the progreflivc luhours of Renaud, Pitot, Bpu- 
th^'^French ^ Hamul, Groigr.ard, Btfnioulli,Euler, Romme, 
philofo- Others; and are both furprifed and lorry that Bri- 

phers. tain has contributed fo little in ihefe uttempts. Gor- 
* don is, the only one of onr count ry m cn who has given a 
profefTedly fcicntiiic treatife on a fmall branch of the 
fubjeft. The government of France has always been 
^^^^rungly imprefled with the notion of grea improve- 
ments being, ^Uaiuable by fydematic ftiiily of this art ; 
lind y/n are imiebjicd.io, the endeavours of that ingenious 
JMUOO for any thing ,qC prafticid iiuportaiwe that, 
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been obtained, M. Dougutr wui profefTor (ifliydro- 
logy At one uf the uunuc acadci.uc.i of F .c* and 
was enjoined, pait of lii.s duly, to Lcunp'lf difilua- 
tiuiis butii cnitiie couilraai^«u Jtid liiii wotking uf fhjps. 

His Trai/i' Ju and luK Mtnit^uvrt: iltJ 

are unjouhtediy very valur.ble piMfoi".i.i;uCLs : tio ari! 
thofe of FuVr and Bernoulli, cunliJei^'d m^uhendti- 
cal diflrLTraiion*, and they are wuncUrlul WL.tks id gf- 
nius« confidered as the pruduftiohs of pjiU hv wiio hui d- 
ly ever faw a Ihip, and were totally uiiac^u/dnud with 
the profefrion of a ' Ctaman. In this ref-pwCi Bougutr 
had great fuperiorlty, having always lived ul a 
and having made many very long voyages. Hih trra- 
tifes therefore are inlinitely better accumiriodatid i ' 
demand.^ of the feamau, and more directly i.dlnicU'." , 
but dill the author is more a mathematician iiijn a < 

Lid, and bis performance is intelligible only to n.uLln- 
mnticians. It is true, the academical education of tlw' 
young gentlemen of the French navy i, fuc!j, tlmt a 
great number of ilxin mriy adquiic the preparatoiy 
knowledge that is ucceilary ; and wc are well iiifoimcd 
that, in this rcfpcct, the ulllcers uf the British navy are 
greatly inferior to them, .9 

But this very' circinh dance has furnilhtd to many ^ 
perfons ail ’argument agaiiid the utility of ihofe 
formances. It is faid that, “ nolw'iihliandmg this fti- 
perior matliematical education, and iLc poiJedion 
thofe boaded performances ofM. Buugiier, the French 
are greatly inferior, in point of fcamanfliip, to our coun- 
trymen, wdio have not a page in their laugua^e to in- 
fliuft them, and who could i.ot penifc it if they had it.’* 

Nay, fo little do tlic French ihemfclvej Fcin fcnfiblc of 
the advantage of ihcfe pubhcalic.us, ihrit no ptrfgn a- 
inongthcm lus attempted to make a familiar abridge- 
ment of them, written in a way filled to attract auei)- 
tion; and tliey (liU remain iicgicdtcd in their original 
abdrufe and uiiintcrcding fuim. 

^Vc wi(h that we could give a futisfaC\t>iy auTwer to 
this obfervniion. It is jud, and it is impuitam. Tbcfe 
very ingenious and learned di fieri aiions me by no 
fo iifeful ns we fliould cxj>tft, I’hty ;iie large bv)uLo, 
and appear to contain much; and as their plan is logical, 
it fecius to occupy the whole fuhjeft, and iheiifoie to 
have done almoil all that can he done. But, nlns! th^y 
have only opened the fubjeft, and the iliidy is yet in its 
infancy. The whole fcitnce of the art mull proceed 
cn the knowledge of the impulfiuns of the wind and 
water. Thefc are the forces which aft on the machine ; 
and its motions, wdiich are the ultimatum of onr n - 
fearch, whether as an end to be obtained or as a thing 
to be prevented, miiil depend on ihefe forces. Now it 
is with rcfpCft to this fundamental point that we areas ^ 
yet almoft totally in the dark. And, in the perform- are 
ances of M. Bouguer, asalfo in thofe ol the other au~c i.Uii' i ly 
lliors we liave named, the theory uf ihefe forces, Uy rrroncoii* 
which ihuir quantity and the direftion uf llieir afthm ^ 

arc afcertaincdi is altogether erroneous and its refults 1.' 

deviate fo cnormpuBy from w’hat is ubferved in tlic 
tions of a fltip, that the perfon who diould direft the 
opcralinus on fhipboard, in conformity to the maxims 
dcduciblc from M. Di)uguer’s prupodtiona, would be 
buitied in molt of his attempts, and be in danger, of lo- 
Furg tlic fthp* The whole proceeds, on the fuppufed 
truth iofjhat theory which HaicAihc ioipal|e of a Add 
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to^be in the proportion of the fquare of the One of the 
angle of incidence ; and dial its aSiun on any fniall 
portion, fiich as a fquare foot of the fails or hull, is the 
lame as if that portion were detached from the red;, and 
weiT expofed, tingle and alone, to the wind or water in 
tlie fame angle. But we have fhown, in the article 
Rn^i^TJS'cn of Fhiidst botli fromiheory and experience, 
that both of thefe principles are ermneous, ^nd this to 
a very great degree, in cafes which occur moll fre- 
quently in pra^icc, that is, in the frnall angles of iu- 
cUnation. When the wind falls nearly perpendicular on 
the fails, theory is not very erroneous: but in ihefc 
caRs, the ci^'cumllances of the fliip's Gtuaiion are gene- 
rally fiioh that the practice is eafy, occuring altnoft 
without thought ; and in thU cafe, too, even conhder- 
able dtvijtioiis from tfiC very beft pradiice arc of no 
great moment. The intercfling cafes, where the in- 
tended movement requires or depends upon very ob- 
lique adions of the wind on the fails, and iis pra^ltca- 
biiity or impradlieability depends on a very fmall varia- 
tion of thii obliquity ; a miftakc of the force, cither as 
to intcnfity or diredlion, products a mighty eifedl on 
the rcfulting This is the cafe in failing id 

■Windward ; the mod important of all the general pro- 
blems I'f feamanlhip. The trim of the fails, and the 
coiirfc of the fliip, fo as to gain moft on the wind, arc 
very nice things ; i|iat is, they are confined within very 
narrow^ liiiiitSt and a fmall niillakc produces a very con- 
iiderablc The fame thing obtains in many of 

the nice problems of tacking, box-hauliiig, wearing af- 
ter, lyjng-to in a ftoira, &c. 

The crroi in the fccond affertion of the theory is ftill 
greater, and the adion on ouc part of the fail orhull is fo 
greatly modified by ksa^liun on another adjoiningpart, 
that a day-fail is often feen hanging like a loofe rag, al- 
tlio' there is nothing between it and the wind ; and this 
merely bccaufc u gieat fail in its neighbourhood fends 
oft’ a lateral ftream of wind, which completely hinders 
the wind from getting at it. Till the theory of the 
aflion of fluids be eftablifhed, therefore, wc cannot tell 
what arc the forces which arc afting on every point of 
the fail and hull : Therefore we cannot tell either the 
mean intenfity or dirc6lion of the whole force which 
a£ls on any particular fail, nor the intenftty and mean 
direflioM of the refiflancc to the hull ; circumftances 
abfolutcly ncceflary for enabling us to fay what will be 
their c nergy in producing a rotation round any particu- 
lar axis. In like manner, wc cannot, by fuch a com- 
putation, find the fpontaneous axis nf converfioii (fee 
Ro-tation), or the velocity of fuch convcrfion. In 
ffiori, wc cannot pronounce with tolerable cqnOdcncc 
a friori what will be the motiniis in any cafe, or what 
diipidiiions of the fads will produce the mwv^ment wc 
\vi(h to perform. The experienced feaman learns by 
liabic the general teffedlBof every difpofuion of the fails ; 
and though his knowledge is far .from beuig accurate, 
it feldom leads him into any very bljpndering operation 
Perhaps he fcldom makes the bett adjuftment pafliblc, 
but fddomer flill does he deviate very far from it ;.and 
ill the mod general and important prt^lem, fuch as 
working to windward, the refult of much experience 
and many corrcdions has fettled a trim qf t)i<^,(ails, 
v^^hich is certainly not far from the truth, but (it muft 
be acknowledged) deviates widely and uniforntly from 
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the theories of the mathematician*! clofet. The honeft 
tar, therefore, niuft be indulged in his joke on the 
lefs labours of the mathematician, who can neiiR 
hand, reef, nor fleer. 

After this account of the theoretical performances 
in the art of feamanfhip, and what we have faid in an- 
other place on the fmall hopes we entertain of Itcing a 
pciTtcl theory of tiieimpulfc of fluids, it will not be cx- 
pcftedthaiwc cuter very minuttly on the fubjefl in 
this place ; nor is it our intculion. But let it be ob- 
fcived, that theory is defttlive in one point only ; 
and although this is a mod important point, and the 
rors in it dellroy the conclulioiis of the chief ptopofi- 
tions, the reafoniug remains iu full'force, and the ihcm. 

oferandi is prccifely Inch as is Hated in the theory. I’he 
princijdes of the art are therefore in be found iu thefe 
treaiifes; but falfc inferences have been drawn, by com- 
puting from erroneous quantities. The rules and the 
practice of (he computation, however, arc Hill beyond 
controverfy : Nay, llnce the procefs of inveftigation 
legitimate, we may make ufe of it in order to difcovir 
the very circuniftance in which we are at prefent mii- 
takeh ; for by converting the propolitiun, inllead of 
finding the motions by means of the fuppofed forcer*, 
combined with the known mechauifm, we may dil’cover 
the forces by means of this mechauifm and the ubferved 
motions. 

We (hall therefore in this place give a very general ncGgn of 
view of the movements of a (li ip under fail, flio wing this article 
how they are produced and modi tied by the a£licin of 
the wind on her fails, the water on her rudder and on 
her bows. Wc (hall not attempt a precife deternnina- 
tion of any of thefe movements; but we (liall fay enough 
to enable the curioqs landfman to underftand how this 
mighty machine is managed amidft the fury of the winds 
and waves ; and, what is more to our wifti, wc hope to 
enable the uninflrudted but thinking feaman to genera- 
lize that knowledge which he polfcflcfi; to clafs his ideas 
and give them a fort of rational fydem ; and even to 
improve his practice, by making hirnl'enfible of the im- 
mediate operation of every thing he does, and in what 
manner it contributes to produce the movement which 
he has in view. 

A fliip may be confidcred at prefent as a noafs of in->^ 
ert matter in free fpace, at libeity to move in every di-ftdered as in 
redlion, according to the forces which impel or re lift free fpacc 
her : and when Ibc is inadual rnotioo, in the direClioii 
of her courfe, we may ftill confider her as at reft in ab- oppofiic 
folutc fpace, but expofed tptbeimpulfe of a current of 
water moving equally fall in the oppofite dircAion ; 
for in both cafes thepitiffure of the water on her bows, 
is the fame ; and we know that it is poflible, and fre- 
quently happens in currents, that the impulfe of the 
wind on her fails, and that, of the water on her bows, 
balance each other fo pruciCely, that ft^e not only does 
not ftir from the place, but alfo remains (leadily in the 
fame pofition, with her lieod dircAcd to the fame ppiiit 
of the compals. This ftatc of things is calily conceived 
by any jierfoJi accuftomed to coniider mechanical fub- 
jcAs, and every feaman of experience has ubferved it. 

It is of importance to confidtr it in this fjioint of 
becaufe it gives us the mod familiar notion of tltc cnan- 
ncr in which thefe forces of the wind and water arc fet 
in oppoGtion, aad made to balance or not lo btbmce 

each 
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I ether bflthe Intenrentieu .of.tbe (liip, in the fame 

y^ncr M,Uiefooilaj»n 4 U>ci«M{hu balance each other 
> |[Phhc Teak'S by the inicrveutiuii of a bea,m or ll'cek 

/ . ■ yard. 

-^Aeil)B'Aiip(|ractcda Aeadily in her courfe, without 
Ac wW . ^iMItngittg llcr rate of failin{|;i or varying tlie dirc6lion of 
on (Kc tatTsbiiF bvadfcWC inoft in the firil place conceive the accub 
oppofirc lo ,i9^kU;A,jiinpdlfea^f tk« wind on all lurrlaiU na prectfe- 
that of the ly jptJ .^lirc^'tly oppofitc to the impttlfc of the wa- 

Uk bowa teifyOiiriifr hiawa* in the. next place* becaufe the (hip 
does Aot change the dire A ton of htr keel^ Ae refcmblcs 
|0»hif|i:cd (teclyaidv tn whkh 'the energies of the 
two weights* wliich tend III produce rotations in oppo- 
fite diredions; aad 4hus to change the pofjtlbn of Vhe 
beam, mutually balance each oilier round the fulcrum; 
fo llie energi^ uf the adioua yf the wiiid ou the dif- 
ferent fails balance the energies of tUe water on the 
diATtrcnt parts of liie hull. < 

TliC feaiuan two principal talks to perform* The 
fufl is to keep the ftiip Ileadily in that cuurfe w^hich 
will bring her farthed on in the line of her intended 
voyage. This is frequently very different from that 
line, and the chuicc of the bell courfc is romctiincs a 
otill uf confiderahlc difTiculty. It is fometitnea pof. 

fryiiuij (iii-flblc to fliapc llie courfc precifely along the line of the 
pi . yf'J ill voyage ; and yet the I:iU*l!igcnt feaman know? that he 
flMpmiir his ^vrive iooner, or villi greater fafpty, at his port, 
hy taking a diOcrent couil'e 5 hccaufe he will gain more 
by iiicrcaliiig his fpecd chan he Idfcs by iiicrealiiig the 
dliUncc. Some principle mull dired him in the fclec- 
tiun of this coiirfe. This we rnuft attempt to lay be- 
fore the reader. 

.Having choferi fiidi a courfe as he thinks mod ad- 
vantageous, he mull fet fuch a quantity of fail as the 
llrength uf the wind will allow him 10 carry wdth fafe- 
ty and cfFccli and mull trim the fails properly, or fo ad- 
juft tlieir pulitions to the diredion of the wind, that 
they may have the grcalcft poIFiblc tendency to impel 
the ihip in the line of her courfe, and to keep her ftca- 
dily hi that diredion. 

Hia^other talk is to produce any deviations which he 
fees proper from the prcfent courfc of the fill p ; onJ to 
produce thefe in the moft certain, the fafeft, and the 
molt expeditious manner. It is chiefly in this move- 
ment that the mechanical nature of a (hip comes into 
view, and it h here that the fiiperior addrefs and re- 
fource of an expert Teaman ta to be p<^rceivcd« 

Under thr article Sailing fomc notice has hceh 
taken of the hrft talk of the Teaman, and it was there 
ihown how a (hip, after having taken up her anchor add 
fttted her fails, accelerates her inution, by degrees which 
continually diminifli, till the increufing reiiftaneebf the 
water becomes precifcly equaf to the diminilhed impulfe 
of the wind, and then the motion continues uniformly 
the fame fo lon^ as the wind continofe^ to blow wfth the 
fame force and lu the fame direftion. 

It istjerftftly confonant to experience that the im*. 
pulfe of Jtinds is ill the, duplicate ratio of the relative 
\elodltj;' Let ft be fopj^bfed thftt when water movrs one 
f(jc‘®'pef fuCond its perprudicilbr prclllirc or .‘mpuTfe on 
B fcdarfc'fiJdt hrix pnduds. I'heb, if it he moving wyth 
Velhctty V cRi mated in feet per fecond, iu perjiea- 
dictihir iniputfe ton a Turfal^e S, containing any numbei* 
tof l^tiarc teef, tnnft be /w 8VV 

lb like ftoantiei*, the ?mpiTlfe of ali* on the fame Ibr^ 
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face may be seprefented by w R V* ; an^ the proportion 
of the impulfe of thefe two iluids will be tftaroF mXo ii* 

Wfc'may exprefs this by the ratio of q to l, making 
ai 

" ■ ' ' 'r .11 

M. BoUguer^ computations and tables '^are oil the ini]uiirc «f 
fuppofition that the hnpulfc of fcarWuler rnbving. buethc w.itrr 
foot per fecond is 2 J ounces on a fquarc foot', ano tjjiyal f 
the impulfe of the wind is the fame when^it blows iit 
the rate of 24 feet per fecund. Thefe mcJ^fufes are aljjvn,. ire foot. 
French. They by no means agree with the experU * 
metilS of otliers ; and.what we have already faiJ, when 
treating of the RFstsTAscn of Fluids ^ is enough to 
(how us that nothing like prccife mcafiircs can Ire ex^ 
pc£ted« It was fhown as the refultof a rational invef- 
tigation, and confirmed by the experiments of Buat 
and others, that the impiilfions and refillanccfi at , the; 
fame furface, with the fame obliquity of incidence and 
the fame velocity of motion, are different accordii^ to 
the form and fituatlon of the adjoining parts. T^iis 
the total refiftance of a thin board is greater thati that 
of A long prifm, having this board for iisfiont or bow^ 

&c. 

We arc greatly at a lofs what to give as abfoluie mca- 
fures of thtfc impnlfions. 

I. With refpe^t to water, llic experiments of tlvc 
Ficnch ncadeiiiy on .1 prifin two feet broad and deep 
and four feet long, inJiciile a refiftance of 0,97 J pounds 
avoirdupois to a fquare foot, moving u^ilh the velocity 
of one foot per fccond at the furface of ftill water. 

Mr Buai*s experiments on a fquarc foot wholly im- 
nterfed in a ftream were as follow ; , 


A fquarc foot as a thiu plate - 
Hitto as the front of a box one foot 
long . . • 

Hitto as the front of a box three feet 
long * - - 

The refinance of fea water is ah('ut 


I, fit pcrandli- 


long - - - I 29 

The refinance of fea water is ah('ut gre Liter. 

2. With rcfpcel to air, tlie v.Tiictics arc »s great. — 

The refiftance of a fqiime foot to ?i.* moving wlih the 
velocity of one foot per fecond appeal s ficMn Mr Ro- 
bins’s experiments on 16 fquarc inches to he on a 
fquare foot - - 0,0015 prumh, 

Ciievalier Borda’s on iGinrhts o,coe'757 

— on 81 iiiL'iiCB 0,002042 

Mr Roufehi on Urge furfaces 0,002291 
Frecife mcafures «re not to be expt^ltd, nor are tli -y 
nectlfary in this inquiry. IL rc we arc chiefly intered - 
ed in their proportions, as they may be varied hy iluir 
mode of a^ion tii the different circum fiances of nVi\- 
quity and velocity. 

Wc begin by recurring to the fundameiithl propofl- 
titon concerning the impulfe of fluids, vir. that the ahfo- 
hilc preffuTe is tilways in a dircAion perpendicular to 
the impelled furface, whatever may be the difeftion of 
tt>c ft ream '^7f fluid. Wc mull therefore illuftratc 
doftrilk, by always foppofing a flat fuifrlje of 
ftreiched on a yard, which can be braced nbout in ati^hhe fail 
dhe^ton/ and giving ifhfs fail fhch a polltioo and ‘/tjcli rtTpeiuii. 
sm extent df furfacc th^i^ Ae impulfe dri \t tftayijic thr ' 
fame bbth as to dh'eftton arid intenfit^ wiiSi Aat ,01^ ’ 

the real fails. T^hus the cotdidcrBfibii 
fled. The direftion of the iinpWire' fir t^refotoe perpAi^ 
diciilnr to the yaid. Its intenCty depends on the vc- 
C c loc.ty 



locity witli wLicb tkc wind mccMbf, 

tdafi%fi‘oiliil^.ci^ ^ 

aB tVe' fqnairfr bf the iiiie of 


A ¥ 


/sjsrSS? 

fctl^1>iittii '^i^i^y;«il^.} PW fln8,poMit|0j« 

ntiteflary convAioiu, fo that the finid'yx^ti,|ri|L.^ 
found not very diSfouBt from «hf<;niau^i, . . > 
tf k fl^p '«*ere''a, fonn^' 

tdhf, ofk iti bo|tvm,' a^ ,fii:tj:4 nw f!>4. 


^ n Ji. 

d-JWW«t'f»*L#««4(m^W:«WW»w^^ « whiibU. « j 
T he (ubjeA ^,1<| Tfl|;f.,(Mlw)ti^t)tUiy«iiiA «iMiU||| 

«fl“jhjpifl«£etit, -i. * /.., '■ i ■’'■■'.• W !«• ,’ 

; , .J-et-Y ha. aV -yel^^T ) the. (hilt !•■ the dindtiiMr How to ‘ 
C it let the furfacM FG and FE be adM ;A'. .aadfiad the 
JEk', ..Than-.thf the hueiil.' «toliw 

m^.jf ^ tfiA^htttPthedhtamodaa"**^' - - 

AVk><MR Bk.ia!.Y.'»*Afr.>€.<j»tfl(G». 
Tj^pfAtt. phKfa.:aidHaa«w aw,Hi..ihf-> F w f i »i<h» a;iaf' 

W %cii»4«nA cK, «»«*. %» ^taptyfa ww g ihit mtgle 

af;)dmF(|^.iF 1.,- -.?.v .,, 

. tVadiHa *af hmarCI J!.GX>ier.CX'«'J9ivA‘S> 

t ■ taiw^ 

gBi|tt*a» .!. ..■■.*"< in,_!<>'': -v' '"f-V'' '- '• '/'■ ’ ‘ ■' 

•liBdithe.- 


ij\ !*“f, *''• V- '■ ' 'V 1 » . . 

m..tBa«ich.hht tt bMMtt: 


ahcBif, and CK f^aheri^ 
take &die mtertitmte.jlhi^ 
liAancc of iheti4l|ea|«'.|hei.p; 
tb the plane £f aai^'^iPiC' 

S 


15JBW 


ivif 






iogi^Alweaihlill find itiCvfcetiiU .not far 
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frdtn die 

rcAilti from tliit view of the niatiEeri tlial jAie^ fee^ 
way ie fii'|kneral much thin whit tlie'uAial 

tfitoiy 

.wii.li u^, Wtf «iilfb jfaef *diat yceordktg tw whited bk the re« 

pend? on ' SAmiqmI chalgif kff of tiicVnKtion^ the 

the trim of idrilUMfli^aW.whtlo^he u4mf tii' dM fiHt tKc ftihe. 

the r«ili. only di!rr01fan df Hifce 

pA^fiiof d6]Mif 4kfy;tin the |k(K 

tion of the faili with rdfjpM’fiythR' kdietf 
UTtlm'diridlKii^fYhc^ilrWids "Thhf It i teif^blidiitent 
obfenritiofit *ai^ w^iil ^ rfre<|}iei)dy ^(gcvyd do j|i t|^c 
prbgrcA of the pMidht invcHigation. Note» bowevert 
that we are here conGdering omy the adioa on tkd'Gdb^ 
VndriHi UhA VU nre^lid ifeniMwin^tht. he-, 

ti^ Kit llifxfrMsqiidie loiH iid«r4(Bita|d '^'Aibtayqr 
Wdifiry inmUeribkiauid iiitilii^ 
a«m 7 i|i|;>IKnfh il* kcwiy 4 ind itifinGdCh€orami8 Vt fa' 
much tthdfiilqre /mlfihle idit bears m gnsatcr iMpoftioD 
to ihc bhgttVc Itn the feila. A Gtip niider omirfeav or 
clofc -.reefed topfatls anc) courfesi niu|l maltC more be- 
wif thill ^-dh^n'^mider aH her cmeai*ti4niitteil to "the 
fwn*f -Oh^ uf ^rodme Hiia of 
d^tilUipq pm wtpild render iutclbgattp^gfiRi qpO|* 
i8 plf^d,tp he of ajfsuCcf u ' 

n This doi^r^e qriU pq cppGdkribly ilhiMte4 hf nl* 
or ch» d ^ tending to the manaer in which a Vthlor b iTicbed 
' bug a canal# o< W Ao ki Pi^or in a .llie 

track fop^ is ma^e uft to um^q ^le^ bob £ on the 

^4i bow at poa huA hpM^ aiT ipn.fluiit. 
'I^^meo pr jCaUk wallt alppg Jtbc ^pp 

keeps eaiended inm 6ccAion DF, and the lighter ir<. 
ringoi stiplf bt )ui oblique poGtioii Afti^nd h that 
dragged ^ng in the direAion a parp\lel to, the Gde 
dl top eaiial. t!^r, if the canal has a ciirrcrtt id the op- 
perfUe difedion >0f the lighter may be kept ft»dy'»tn 
ita tAatt'bir the rote ttF etedc Aift to p poA at ts In 
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will be the ncKkiPA of the Tard,^ or trim of itic laik cor- 
refpbhfiBhg to ttd leeway S C®. ^ Theoi if wn fliift, the 
rti^tPjP'ppibi'bf' the hoW dnftant, ftom XSf by ^ 


and filfiieptifatk of grept accuracy ; mid this rnay 
dooe^ith 1 variety of idoddl^ Euited'to tnc moft ufual 
fliTM iaf Mpim to 

rrfuided ihipr 
; on mo- 

. . , oFadyrizc* 

l^Ct tkb Ihip ride in M nrcam at a mooriqg t> (Ggp y) 
^'ipePni olf a thort hpiffer BCD from her how^ )ibv. 

a fjpritig AC on it Carried out finom her quarter. 

She will^ fwuig to beP moorings, till Gie rang^lictfclf 
in a cenhid pofilion AB with refpeft to the dircAion 
o 0 of the AMttt; and the dli^ion of the hawfer DC 
wHl point to fdiAC, point £ of the line of the bed. Noo> 
it b'phin to ady nerfdti acaulyited with meebanical diC» 
i|diMoiUt that thP dcriatioP Bl£ 0 is precifely^thc jlpe- 
w4y that the wiD moke whea the averigy pu^lon 
of the faHa ivtliat of the line GEH perpendicular to 



trukc by 

nperi 

nicms 



wtilk ^mclTctyliilaoCei^ the aQion of the 
tlS^ ci(atU in |he divt^ion bf* 


*9 

in madclf 
md 


■M, 

tiinli ckAted In the diccAioii Vf | npd (be ^htdr 
WOiH be held^ ip the faPui manner if tlKTrupe wffie 

* 

Da jMnpdiBanr im lUl 

■ ® 

M 



ED i at leaft this wilt give the leeway whico is produced 
^ the faOt alone. 'By heaving on the fpnng« the.knot 
w ivm he brought into any otlier ^Gtion wc pleafe ; 
and for every new poGticin of the aoptlhe (hip will 
tbke'n new poGtimi with rdped to the ftiram pnd to 
th^'1haw(er»^ And we pet^ft in faying^ ihat mpye in- 
ftematiob ibiU'be got by this train of eKperimcais^an 
from any mathcmatica] theory : for all tbeoriei Qt the 
impuires of Gnids tnuG proceed onphyficat poAulatca 
wtrh 're^ed to the motions of the Glraent^ which are 
daeccdhigly conjedltirsh 

^ And ij moft dont befaitlief obferved# that tV crtn- 

ftitmion ariiich ke have made of an obl^g pardB<^pi-panron of 
ptd far a Giipy ahfamtgh I’d! fi&it^'to Stvy ^ clear^o-a fbap to 
dpbad' rittr ^UcA» it of finalT ufe ip praa^e; Tur itf 
Beat; tobmxdBble (even granting the thepiy’ of <wl»SWC^*®2r!lL* 

A Afp 

imn vfbich it not tomicillC equations ^ and thevefpired^'^^ 
thenAfan af the water on ter te^t>r bfmvlUc can^ionBon 
omy teiiad by a pmA Inbofthda and intricate cafauU-*!** fubJcAi 
iSba W^imoft'even Us Curfacf. (Sbe 

XTbh Y{ ya. AM 
iMa miift he^ Ailktni for ever) ^hich ja 

ilioic uhlb^yt whth'W(ehave got aparaOelcpipid which 
WtU havthlsrfaioe propoition of duvsA aodiiteral 
ffftatioe^r npatiicpiar anrie of kewat, it will ng|t aa-. 
fwerfaranotner fai^y ottke fame fhip; For uh^ii tl|e« 

irf<(]Vbp^h c&^d^jS . ' 

veiy pronifing ntthod far ■fcectaiuiig tlih impotunt 
C c * point. 
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point. And we proceed» in the next place, to afeer* 
tain the relation between the velocity rof .tiie <fl)ip jiad 
that of the wind, motlifM aathey may be by thetrimi 
22 of the (ails and the obliquity of the itnpnlfe. 

The rch- Let AB (fig. 4iv5, and 6.) repreCent the lideixoiital 
tion be- fe£^ioii<of(a ibip. Iii place of all the drawing £oilr« that 
T^loc^t^^of fails which arc ready filled, wc can aiwayi fubftL 

° tuic one fail of equal extent, trtmmtd to the fame angle 
av»il ^vlnd with the keel. This being fuppofed attached to <he 
aKcruiiicd. yard DCD, let this yard be iirib of all at right angles 
to the kt'cl, ai reprefented Jn £g. 4. Let tbe wind 
blow in the direction WC, and let C£ (in the dirrdlion 
WC continued) reprefeut the velocity V of tbe arind. 
Let CF be tbe velocity v of the (hip. It muH alfo be 
in the direction, of the Aiip’a motion, becaufe wh€n!tbe 
fail is at right angles to the keel, the abfolute iinpulfe 
on the fail is in the direiElion of the keel, and there ia 
no lateral inipulfe, and confequently no leeway. Draw 
£F, and complete the parallelogram CF£r, producing 
e C through the centre of the ysrd to w. Then atf C 
will be the relative or apparent diredion of the wind, 
and C eor FE will be its apparent or relative velocity: 
For if the line C e be carried along CF, keeping always 
parallel to its iirfl poliilon, and if a particle of air ipove 
uniformly along C£ (a fixed line in abfolute fpace) in 
the fame time, this particle will always be fomidiivthat 
point of C£ where it is interfered at that inflant by 
llic moving line C r ; fo that if C « were a t\ihe, the 
panicle of air, which really movai in the line C£, 
would always be found in the tube C e. While C£ is 
the real diredion of the wind, C e will be the pofuiem 
of the vane at the mail head, which will therefore mark 
the apparent diredion of the wind, or its motion rela- 
tive to the moving A\ip. 

We may conceive this in another way. Suppofc a 
cannon- Aiot fired in the diredioa C£ at the paiSng 
ihip, and that it {}a{rcs through the mail at C with the 
velocity of the wind, ll will not pafs through the off- 
lide of the (hip at P, in the line C£: for wdiilc the (hot 
inovcb from C to P, tbe point P has gone forward, and 
the point p is now in the plate where F was when the 
ihot paffed through the mail. The^ot will rticrefore 
jjafs through the (hip’s lide in the point arrcl a per- 
ioii cn board feeing it pafs through C and p skUI fay 
that its. motion was in the line Qf* 

When's Thus it happens, that when a ifaip is in motion the 
ihip 7$ in apparent diredion of the wind is always ahead of its 
notiii'i the tbredion. The line vf C is always found wuthtB 
dlitct^on WCB. It is eafy to fee from the conllruc- 

ihe*^wind ^ difference bctiveen the real aod apparent 

is. diredionfi of the wind isfo much the mofe remarkable 

ciiTtic-ii as the veUicity of the (hip is greater : For the angle 
fusn) the \YC or EC e depends on the magniudd'e of £,f or 
r ai iljrec- pj^pf^tion to CE. Pcrfons not much aocu- 

ftonitd to attend to thefe matters 'are apt to think *4ill 
attention to this difference to be notbio^but'affedatiofi^ 
of nicer y. They have no notion that the Telocity of a 
fhip can have any fenfible proportion t^ that, icff the 
wind. •• Swift as the -wind” is a proverbial expret 
fifjii ; yet the velocity of a fbip always kars a -very fen- 
fible proportion to that of . the wind, aud^even very Ire* 
qucntly exceeds it« We may form a prelty exad no- 
tion of the velocity of the wind by obferving the fha- 
^ dows of the fummer clouds Hying along llie fact of a 
country, and it may be very well meafured by this me- 
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thod. The motion of fucb clouds cannot be very diffe- 
rent from that of the air below; and when the preihuu 
of the wind oa a 'flat fur face, while blowing with a^B 
locity meafured in this way, is compared with its pr^ 
fare when its velocity ia meafured by. more uncxcep* 
tionid>le methods, they are Found to agree with all d.:- 
fl^le accuracy. Now obfervations. of this kind fre- 
quently repeated, (how that what we call a pleafant 
brilk gale blows at the rate of about to miles an hour, 
or about i y feet in a feconil, and .exerts a preffure of 
half a pound ou a fqnire fix>t« Mr iskneaton has fre- 
queatly obferved the fails of a windmill, driven by Inch 
at wind, moving fafler, nay much falier, towards th,Mr 
extremitits, fo.tbat the fail, in (lead of being preffed to 
the frames. on the arma, was taken aback, and flutUT- 
ing tin them. Nay, wc know that a good fliip, with 
all her faHs fetand tbe wind on the beam, wiH in fuch 
a fuuatiofl fail above 10 knots' an hour in Unebth wd* 
ter. Tlitre is an obfervatiun made by every experienced 
feaman, which fliowa this ditftreiicc bet ween the rcaland 
apparent dtre£Uons of the wind very diftip^ly. When 
a fhip that is- failing briflcly with' the wind on the beam 
tacks about, and then fails equally well on tbe other 
tack, the wind alwuys appears to have fliificd and come 
more ahead. This is familiar to all fcaini-n. The fcru 
man judges of the direi^ion of the wind by the pofitTon 
of the fhip’s vofics. Biippofc tlic (hip fading due WcU on 
the (larboardvtacki'with the wind apparently, H N- W. 
tbe vane pointing S. £. if (he iliip pstlB about, and 
Hands due ea(l on the l arboard tack, the vane will be 
foiiml noltftiger to pvdnt b. kS. E- but perhaps S. S. W.the 
whulappeariiig N.N.E^and thefldpmuH beriearly clofe- 
hatiled in order to make an caft coiirfc. The wind ap- 
pears to bavc'.Adfled four pomt^. If tlie Avip tneka^ 

Hg:iin, the wind rtiurns to its old q»rarier. We have 24 
often obftrved a greater difference ttruU this. The c«- Ohtci v.i- 
lehrated aftronomcr Dr Bradley, taking^the amufcoicnt^*®” 
of failing in a pinnace on the river Thames, 
this, and was furprifed at it, imagining tha^ the change ^ ^ ' 
of wind was owing to the approaching to or retiring 
fi'om the fhua'. The boatmen told him that it ahi^aya 
happened at fea, and explained it to him in the bt'(i 
manner they were able. The cxplaiiatirm ftruekbim, 
and fet him a mufing on an ailroiiomical phenomenon 
which he had been puxzled by for fomc years,, and 
which he called trr AB£RRATto.v op. ths Fixxn^ 

STARS. Every Har changes its- place a fmall matter 
for half a year, amd retarnf^lci it at the completion of 
tbe year. He compared the ftream of light from the 
(tar to the u 4 nd, dlid the udefcape of the^rorwamcr to- 
the fhip’s vane,, wldle the -earth was Itke tbe Ihip, >mci. 
ving io/oppollte directions when iu the' oppoHte points 
of its o^’m. The, ttlelbopc muff .always be poiiited a- 
head of che^cal dir^ion eff tbd ftar,,tii Ike man- 
ner as the vane is always in a dirc^^ion ahead of .-the 
wind ; and thus be^afeevtasned tbc flrogrefllve^asotioA 
of light* and difeovered the proportion of its velocity 
to the velocity of tbeeafth) in its-^erbtt,^by obferving 
the dcviniion which was tteciffafily gfveti to the tele* ^ 
fcope. Obferving ithat the Ugbt fbtftcTb its dinsflion 
abtcjt 40% be concluded its velocity to-be about 1 i,opO 
timcBgreater than. that of the earth; juff as the mtefilw 
gent feamon would conclude fiom this apparent fliifting 
of the wind, that the velocity 6f the wind ia about 
triple that of the (liip. This le indeed the bed metliod 

fot 
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for dircoveriiig tie velocity of the wind. Let the di- 
rj^on of the vane at the mad-heod lie very Accurately 
fllKred on bothtackt, tind let ttic velocity of the Alp 
be alfo accurately nritafured. The angle between the 
diredtioni of the fliipU head on ihtfe d^ffitrept Ucka be- 
ing halved, will give tb« real dircAion of the «idfid, 
which niuft becumpared with the pofiiioh of t^ie vaive 
in order to deperpinc the angle conlaiitcd between *thc 
real and apparent ^ireftions of the wind the Ingle 
£Cr ; orhaif of the tobferved Aiftin^of^the wind wifi 
(how the inclination of its true and apparent dire^ioita* 
Thia bring found, the prdporiion of EC ) 

is eafily meafurej* ^ ' 

Wc have been very particular bli tiui point;, becaufc 
fince the mutual a^iona of bodice depend, on their rcln- 
tivc motions only, wc ftduld malce prodigious miftakce. 
if wc cfliin^ed the aftidn of the wm 9 By it¥>eiit dircc- ' 
tion and velocity, vrheo they differ fo mutoli from the 

15 relative or frppaiirnt. ^ ' , ■ 

Vriocuy of We HOW tefumcthc fnvcftrgarion vjf the velocity of 
vffT- its 't® uil at Hght angled to the 

fiih irrac Wowing in the dwe^^ion and witli 

the velocity CE, tvKilc the ftip proceeds an the direc- 
ar>p:lf*to lion' of the IrccI with the velocity CE. Produce Ee, 
the keel, which is parallel to BC, till it meet the yard in jr, and 
draw FG perpendicular to E^. Let a rq)rcfcut the 
angle WCD, contained between tlic fail and the real 
dirediion of the wind, and let i be the angle of trim 
DCB. CE the velocity of the wind waa expreffed by 
V, and CF the velocity of the (hip by v. 

The abfolutc impulfe on the fail is (by 'the ufual 
theory) proportional to ibfe Fqiihre of the relative velo- 
city, and to the fquareof the fine of the angle of inci- 
dence ; that is, to FE* X (in.‘ w CJlL’ Now the 
angle GFE s= w CD, and EG is equal to FE X fin^ 
GFE j and EG is equal to E^i*^— But E^ = 
KC X fin- EC = V X c ; and ^ G =: CF, t^, 
'Kiercforc EG z= X fi n, o— v, and the impulfe is 
pro|K)rtional to V x hi'. « — v\ If S reprefenl tire fur» 
face of the fail, the impulfe, in pounds, will be « S (V x 
fin- <1— tfy\ 

Ltl A be the furfacc which, when it meets the wa- 
tci pvn^^'ndicularly with the velocity willfullainthe 
fiinic preffure or rchliance which the bows of khe Aip 
a^ually mtets with. This inipulfc, in pounds, will be 
m A V*. Therefore, becaufc we are coufidcring the 
fliip^s motion as in a jiate of uniformity, the twopfef^ 
lures/balance each biticr; and' therefore fh A n S 

and~ A®* = S(V x fi"- ; 

Uicrcforcr^^^ y A% v 5= X V X fio- a— t* 


afndtm 


VXfin./i V X fin* a 

y A x 


tbfethe Aip*« velocity tff 

, . , , ^ ,n S 

I Note^ihaiAhrdenonihalor of tbittirafkionis u 00m- 
moa •nttsiber;^^ for m and n are^rntrnbers, and A and & 

A * ' 

bejing^qi^tiapliiic^ of 00c kind, is alfq a number. 

' *It wiiilft aKo'be carefully attended to, that R cxprcHciB 
a qtIKabtivy rf fail t^hially receiving wind wiih the in- 
dUVafidh /I. It wiH not always be true, therefort^, that 
the' velocity will iiicirafe as the wrind rs more abaft, be- 
caufe foitie fails will then becalm others. This obr:rv.j- 
lirtn is hot, however, orgrent importance ; for it if. very 
unufuaito put a (hip in tlie fitnation confidered hi'hcr- 
to ; that is, with the yards fquare, uiilefs Ae be right 
before' the wind. 

' If We would difeover the relation betvreen the velo- 
city and the quantity of fail in this fimplc'cafe of the 

-V 

WTnd right aft, obferve that the equation 'j = v'mX 

n S 

gives ua -f t i: V, and v zz V — r , 

n S ■ n S 


S 


t» 


aad:- V-t;\ and ^ , ; 

« S mA ( V — v] 


We fa*. in.thr fielt pkee, thajt the velocity of, the 
fitlplift >panifw^ proportioual ^ the velocity of 

tbr wiadyland tko^the fine of its iucidence on‘tjiCj fail 
pmitly;' for'mliiic.the furfacc o4 the fail the 

•^quivalcAt fiki&pc for the bows remaitia the frmc, o in« 
errafes or dirtiiiiiffiee at the fame vale with V fin. a— j 
When the wind t 4 right ailern, ib.e fine of a is unity,, and 


.1 , and bccaufe 
n and m and A arc conllant quantities, S is propor- 
itonal to ^ or the forface of (ail is proportion- 
al to the iquare of, the Qiip’s velocity dirc£i!y, and to 
the fquar^ of the relative velocity inverfely. Thus, if a 
fliip be friling with ^ of the vclociry of the uiiid, and 
we would have tier fail with } of it, we xnufi quadruple 
the (ails. This is more cafily fccu in another way, Tlu’ 
velocity of the Ihrp is proportional to the velocity of the 
' wind; and therefore the relative vclucity is alio propor- 
tional 10 that of the wind, aud the impulfe of rhcwiini 
is as the fquare o( the relative vfh,cily. Therefore, in 
order to iuercafe the relative velocity by an ,iacrcafc of 
fail only,, we m^Ctr^make this inercafe of fail in ihc du- 
plicate proportion of the iucrcaft of velocity. 

Let u% in the place, coufidtr the motion of a 
ftip whofe fails ftand oblique to the keel. 2^ 

The coftftruftion for this purpofc differs a little from '‘'k ‘17 
the former, becaufc, when the fails arc trimmed to 
oblique poll tion DCB,(fig. y. and 6 .), there muff be a 
deviatioh from the dircAion of the keel, or a leeway ’ 
BC Call this .V. L.:t CF be the velocity of the Ibip. 

f iraw, as before, E perpendicular to the yard, and 
G perpendicular to E j; alfo draw FH perpendicu- 
lar to ihc yard i then, as before, EG, which is in the 
fubduplicate ratio of the impitlfeon tliefaih is equal to 
E^— G^. Now Ejf is, as before, = V X fin. a, and 
Gjf is equal to FH, which isrz CFx fin. FCH, or 
= V X fin. Therefore w’c h.ivo the inipuUV — 

n S^V'fin. a — v’ fin. (^+-v))’. 

This expreflion of the impulfe h pcrfeifily fimilar to 
that in the former cafe, its oply difftrerce coufifting in 
the fubdiicVive part, which is here v X inSUiul 

of 11. But it expreffes the fame thing at before, vl/.. 
the diminution of the impplfy. .T,hc impulfe being rt c. 
koiieJ folJy Ia the dircflioh pcqiVndiadar ty tlie Lil» 

> ’ ' it-, 
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rt w «lia>inifli>sl Ailely by the Ml t*illt 3 riiriiij{ icfclf m 
that threQton from the vMnd { And aa ^ E be eodfi^ 
dtred as vhe real dVIdtiM of 'lAe Utiidl ^6 £ 

fniitl be cortftdmd ti die Mbtiveabd efh^iV^ 
motion. The itnpidfe wodU bbVr fceeia ibe bhd 
the 4 bip beca at fefti and Mad ihne vMndlnet tr per]^ 
17 diciilarlj with the veircfty GEa 
C oniMH^. . iVtf mflflF note (hd# ^be «tohlMieri th» fei- 

tion bv^ , ^ ot the flitp. Tbd' fair, M eob- 

im^fe * fcqufwrty^ihe fMpi k ^fldfed by Ae #fHtl M'tbe dnte* 
and motion tion Cl perpelvdicular tbthe fad or yaitf trltbUtefbrtt 
of the fliip j whKh We hate juft mm detemdlied* *!fhii (ki tine fiatt 
of untform motion) muft he equal iOd oppMte to the 
aflioh i)f irater. Draw I L at n^t adglea la rht 
keel. The Imptilfe la the direAiolt Cl (vdneb we tiiif 
mfofLirQ by CIV la iequivtlent to the loipuKei CL and 
LI. Ay the wrik the Hup la impcHcd ng^ht forwahiif 
and by the fccond flic il dnrni fidewifc* Thmfbne 
He rnuft ha\c a leeway, and a lateral da well u a direA 
icfiAance. We fappofe the form of the Akip to he 
known, and thrirforc the propoitioa la. kaowst «ir if/U 
covetable« between tbadireA and latcw adiflandeicaiv 
refpofidiog to every angle « of leeway* Let A be ibe 
fiirface ikbofe perpendjculartefiftafice la cqdalto the di» 
t e A rrfiftaoce of the Hup corrtfpofidiHg; U» the leeway 
Xg that la. whole refiftanceW equal to tbceedibnoe rtah 
ly feU by the (hip*! bewi in the direfiioa of the ked 
when (he is failing with this leeways and ht Bio khe 
manner he the furface whofe perpendicullt REftince-ii 
equal to the aAual ii6fibncc‘to Itie Htkp'a^toNitiowifi the 
direAion LI. perpendicular to the kecL Sk lliie 
is not equivalent to A^aiid B' adapted 10 the radanpte 
box. btft to edC* If and B'* fio*. m} We auwt 

Ij 

therefore A \ B^CL-: Llf and Ll . Alfo) 

becauft* Clst V'CL'+ lK wc bi*e A ; V + # 
:» CL ; Cl, and . ll« refill. 


coAimofi^taaniber. Andlecaufe C bnd^aP^ fuiraer^. 

I J T -IK \ 

or quaatkica pf ooe khde-^ie ilfp^i cHidiiiun *>qi 
her. f 

Thit is the fffilpleft eapie&ti that We can think of 
foi^ the edoblty itcqulred by the flijp, it mi^ft 

bSe htknodrledjted to be^top ^cpnu^lex to by of i^ry 
pHilhpt life. Its cofltplicdtjon arifes fi om fhe necemt V 

tbe ih e furuce C dcpcn4* i)t, be- 

fau^ C 5 ?i#‘/ 4 *+BS •.d a «i 4 a ?‘«T 

tei ^ 

Sat pite cw drflKKf 'ipaw (mBOFUnt co<i(eqa(iKx 4 liiifdMh*t ' 
froiti t()if tWrem, . , , ioii<.qiiwi«i 

^ maethe M«<« fi«w by 

Mid Rmaiuafho fliniei ^andi ike)imgU'i>C}l« wlildi uxthtjbrt- 
Ittiurr wo Anil call the Tpukia oft the fink. al^xeBiainaaotnathoa* 
the &i«ei hoik ilheieekiiy m aodthe lohftaoUiifiirlaccrfi^- 
G Kmaitia the fiime. ^Wdeaomuiataria ihetefore con- 
Aaai4 end the teloeiiy of the ihip la proportkonal to 
|/S*V* Eo-d/ 4 hjat m direAMy eatfac sreioetty ttL the 
wind, dsrdftly oa the ahfolme Kicdiiiatioa of the wind 
to the yaeo, dad dwoftly aa the ApiaR root of the 
face o/theiUib 

We uMo Wo &QII1 the tonAntfiion of the figure, that 
parallel to theyard cuta C£ In a given ratio. Fd¥ 
cr is la a coniVant ratio to £^« as has been juft inow 
ffanofiftihled. And the angle DC? isconftant. There* 

'fare C£ * Aa«L or FH or Og. la proportional to Eg. 
and DC to EC| or EC taciit in one proportion* wbaU 
etrermay he the angle ECD, la long as the angle DCT 
tioonWe. 

We nllk fee ihn it it my pofllhlc &r the velocity 
oT the Aup on an oblique coiirfe to exceed that of 
the wiiid. 'iThia will be the cafe when the ninnber 

fin, a 

"7^1^'' * "7 "' exceeds unity^ or when fin, e is 

fin. n:; 


^Acc in the dvreaMHi LG m oiwdy rttifiM b» 
m A i<*. W ha* been alreifljr 

icfiftwice in the G mail beBdprtfied by At 
v' A* ■b B'l ^ t or {makitog’G the Anftce which A 
rtiud u>^/'7P+%*, and which wHll tbetrehn'e ’Mae the 
fame perpendicabr refifttm* » the wa^ harlilg tbc 
Velocity v) it may be erfpreHea by w C tr* 

Tltereftirc, beewrfe tftere n a« equillbrnmi VeM^ 
the impolfr and rtriftiOte* i»e haiie AiC«'s»S <V» 

fin a— tr fio. I + .)* «>fi TC*% oryCv** 

. fi (V- fm. fio* ?+«)*» and v* y ✓ C w ia t/S 

tV‘ iin. a — V- fin. 4+ *)• - . • 

_ v/ S'V'fin. If 

Thertfore ^ , c + ✓ S-fiti, 4 + »• “ 

V- fin. 0 I* Sin. « 

;7C , ds V ^ (i 

1/y^_+fin.^ + * -- v'y.j7-g-+fiA.4+'» 

Obferve that tie quantity Which is the cA^cient 
of V in tW* eqiutwn is a comimtn numbe ; fdr fin. a 
^^a number, bvin^ a deiiiiMi frilftion of the irildiuB l . 

flu 4 4" * IS allti a mtinbe^^for the fame rcafpil. And 
«i and If were nambert of pounds, — or*, i* n 


gtwipr than ^ fin.4+^ Now this pnay 

be by fuAciently eninmng S And diratrilfhing 44 -»* 
It is nvieed (teqacotly teen in fine failers With afitbcir 
fails fet ana dot biuM too neat the wjntk ’ • 
Wa remarked abqre tbit thceogla of leeway w affcAa 
the whole denolwiaatot «f the ftaAtoh Khich tfxpfelfet 
the velocity. iLft it he aiblervcd tlwt th. <ngWllCL. 
latbe compkifient of LiiiDk«r of 4 < Xhanefost Ci.a 
Ll,otAiBsi: tBn*lCIi,aaiji 
cotsn. i. Now A is equivaleni to A'. co6* A. and thM.* 
^ beconcs a fonfiioo of «r. C ia cvidsatly fin* heia^ 
sV'A<*J|.D'> VherefiiretitlwetlievaloaorabiaAoe. 
tioB oan bt obtatMdrtva^iHUir bobbin •tMMdiMpiiw, hf- 
ottr knOWtedge tliellbnaMf*hA>fi(i|M rfu valurof Ai 
for every Wn^ r of Vsbwqpi I'bwcatfbe'fioiipff wlyjbfi 
rcfqlrin^ her Jbowa ihto i mWlnhinlwr pf > 

pbuKS, and noRwptfog tlif ie|>nl(w\Oiiicaakandaddiqg 
then into one (um. The piiapwtatiait,M of tqtmenle.) 
Isbt'ur, as may be.lecn by ope example given by Buu* 
goer. IVtiim tite'leeway In btit Tmafl, not ei^eedi^ 
trh’-degrees/tlWflibditWIdto Hf tljc Tefytw g fi h tqirifitttg 
one determined form is abot^dantl]^ piUt nt tme^WMs' 
idntalnW wkhhi'-^tihlhAit} 4 itd Wc RtiR’Todh fteWa- 
3 fim 
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Problem I. 
To dcur- 
mine the 
heft 

rion ii ih« 
Aiilit for 


on m given 
oourfr, 
when the 


end nelnct- 
Igofthe > 
wiudind 

ittiMigle 
with the • 

ceyHcm , 

giTcn, 
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AA for being e#A^3tcU ippioJiipi^UcMi* • We 

may now make ufc of tbe iFormula exprefling the ve- 
my fciffelYUig the chief pfiMemain ihu pM of the 
fcamin’a tafle. 

And. Aril le( it be rmired to dcteaniH^c the licA 
pofition of the fail for lom^gon i giyep courre.4 
wh^ C£ llic ^irc&ioii and vytogity of the ^n.d« apd ita 
angle with the courfe WCF# aiw given*^;' Thii.iyroblcm 
has excrcifcd the tfletUaof ihc midhemaiipianf 

dayi of Newton*- In the pritiGlp ygipti li^Ti.ci yfi 
gave w Iblution of one very nearly rdated to it^ name- 
ly*^ determine tht' ^fitian of wfajeh w^uld 

produce the greateft impdUc iti t^ dire6(ion of the 
coorfe* llie toluHonwaatb |iilaOe itrcy^ CB ip fnch 
a pofitioa that the ungpnt ot^ tlye anjm 'FCjD ipiiy^be 
^ half the hMgeiii drtiie angle HGW. Thii «ritt 

indeed be ihe/bM ipofibao oC the (adibc^ beginnif^ the 
^motioB 4 hat ad fban.ai^the Odp begina tdlenoee ht the 
dincAaott CF» .thc«ffeAivc ioipnUe df Ae widdSi ihahf 
nifhtdf and alfo ita indinationi ito the laiL The an- 
gle DC vdiminiflics oontinnally aa the fttpaoeekraics f 
m CF if now accon^ni^ by iti e^nal £ fj and by 
ata wjfjh: EC# or WC an* CF iaenafyi^ and 
iknpulw cm the finl dimini/hea, till an eqailMam ob^ 
taini bet weal the reft fiance of the waitf rand the hn-> 
pulfe of the wind. The. impulfc ia aom-nMitfred by^ 

0 r* X flu.* e CD inflead of C£* X ECD^ that^ 


207 


lit by EG* iitftcad of £ 

Thit introdnAion of the relative iiolion^ofthie orhid 
rendeea the aAual fblntion.of thc jirobkaaieatiMely ' 
difficult. It M very cafily capreffed gedmclnAilly t 
Divide the angle cc^F in (iidh a mptmer ihill the thii^ 
gent of DCF may be half of the tangent of DCndf^and ’ 
the problem nay be cunhruAed geooietrkall^ at foL- 
lows. 

Let WCF (fig. 7.). be the angle between the fail 
and courft. Round the centre C deferibe the circle 
WDFY s produce WC to C^fo.ihat WC, and 

draw QY parallel to CF cutting the cinw in Y ; .bife^ 
the arch WY in D| and draw DC. DC U the proper 
portion of the Tard;* , „ . ' ' 

C^W'tTie"i6hofd WY\.etitting Cl> in V and'GF^ia 
T } draw the tangent PD cutting CF in S aad CY- 

' it hievidedt thatAYYv PRi are both p^rrppndicular 
to CD» and are bileAed in V and D.} therrfore (by 
laifbM cd^(thn: 4 mN^ 4: j s^QW s CW. 

il#^.-Si*rTbcrefiii« PS rRJasat 3, 
£• /)/• Bist ihiadivifion 
ohahed hmlnavdiP^iu the bw hdvantngtf tiU^ fheilMhaa 
mtiaincfl tro<gardltft velocity, and the angle wCr« hka 
Ihmniffrodueeiikf 

imiUtcbnAderall the three angks^ ^,<md «.« 
vaembbt Jn Iha.eiqp^ation^wilua^^ eMpreflei the ^ue ofei, 
and «nwi 4 iNA.ionlwf jthe ! dunm of i 

B ootniiA^^, . we 

and’ of in terttWof nniid 
frUke thenngld 
4»w rntid p being a cwn. - 


of the faili ihofl ptPper fur ply- 
ipE to .F^ndwai^ . ; ‘ t ' ,to 

^ figr 6- FP pnipendiciiliir touAVC. CF ii Problem II. 
t^, nc^ao of,, iby fillip. I: bnt il i# only/by the motion ^'y 
qp thn^ihe giins .10 wiaitg^rd. Now CP is =GFx 
cofin. WCF,:Pf Thia mud be”/;,, 

rendered a maximum, n% hdlpw^ , ; fails moft 

mfMa ofthn tqnnuon which exprefks the value p^r f. r 
of nnd tbn equation Bst A'lOplan- extcrmiaiiitc 
thn- qi^p|ttjen wnndf ^ we thin, take the fluxion of tlic '^’'^^ward 
qnanlily into which tbc< cnprtflioq v- ^f. (a-|rM-jr) ^ 

ia changed by thii operation., Making thii fluxion 5=^, 
we get the equation which muft folve the pvoUrnu 
Th»t equation will contain the. two variable qupntitKi 
o^nd n with cbeir fluaicMif;; then make the coeflicitut 
ttf a e^ual to a, alfo thceocffideift of 4 equtl to a. This 
wHt give two^natkmt which wdt determine 0 and x, 
and from this we get f 

* Bhould it be required. Ill tbe third place, to find 
bell ooiirfb and trim ofthe fails for getting awiy from 
at^rto lint ofhoaH CM {fig. fx.)» theproCefspcrfeAlybdt courfc 
remdikv thtS'hibp. which is in' faA getting away from snJ trim uf 
a line of coiR' which -makei a rightangle with the 
Thcvefcuci mplacewf the angle WCF, wemufl 
twte the angle W€M?±:WCP, Call this angler. 
mnaft make 0*^CDf. a maxinMioK Thciiuc of 

aoalyticahproceA ia tbe fame ai the former, only r ia coaft. 
beVe a conthint quantityv 3 * 

Thefe are the three prindpal problems which can bt 
Meed by meant of the knowkd^ thatiwe have obtain- p^ccfUiif ^ 
ed of the motioii of the fliip-wben impelled by On ob-{ robl(mi 
liqwe;failtMtd therelbiw making leeway ; and they may 
bhooiiftckrred iianabilraAbflffibpaitof M. Bduguer^ 
work*- We hayc only pointed out tbe procefs for this 
folution, and have even miMtlcd fome thinga taken not fee 
of by M; BezoiU in thii very elegant eompcoditiiD. Our 
rcafoni will appear as we go oo- Hie learned reader 
wiB Veadily fee tbe estremc diStuhy of tht fobjeA, and 
thcimmeufecik^bitioni which arc neceffary even in the 
iM^luft'caE^'aad will grant^ that it ^beaPof the power- 
ofdnybbyah expert analyft!to derive anyilfe'floin mm ; 
bbt eke ihikhemal^iail can Oalctiblf tablcn for the nfir 
of tlie piaAical (eaman. Htnifie dan calculate the heft: 
pufkiovi of the fatiu for advancing in a coude 90** from 
the wind, and the vafooity-in'^ that cuuffe^ then for 
flo®, 75^, Ac 4 M. Uohgiicr hai given a table of 
tliia.iiifid;*! r but to avoid tbc ^ianoeiifo difficuliy of thci^rr's ta- 
prdcefi^ hff hat adapted ittoibe apparent din^ion of hie for 
the wind. We have inferred a few of hit numbers 
edao> fuch caAa as can be of forvidc, namely) whiti 
tbe fails draw, or none Hand in the way of others. . 

lumn 111 is tbe- apparent angle of the wind and eourre;v4iicing'4n 
column ad ii the correfponding angle of the fails and any coudw- 
keel; andcokiau) jd ii tht apparent angle lof the fails 
Uod wind« 


i* 
w CF 
103 ® 51 ®' 


' Siibftitutitig fof 
ip UTOUtf^ and x> in tbe 
Jbsieiiety, a »bu« aod ibta 

« and A, wbic^i wlvci tjj^e^pr^blcpi. . 

Let it-be.reiq[wed| m^be nr at plaoc, tq .determine 
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Tn aU thcfcr nunibcrs we have«tbe tangent oF fiv CD 
34 iloublc of the tangent of DCF. , ^ 

Triitihty of 13 nt this is really doing, but little £or the .feaman. 
tlicfc calcu- The apparent diret^ioH df th^ Wind li* uftkimwn to him 
UtioTit. jjji failing with^Wiflfoi^^irelod ahd he is 

ftill uninformed iis’ to tbd lee^^^siy. ' Itis* however, of 
‘ fcrvicc to him to know, for Itillafice,' f flat ^*hen the angle 
of the vunes tnd ^'^rds iW ^6 de|jf(ieki, the yalrd fhould be 
braced up to 57* 30', Scci ' 

But here octrtirs n revr difficulty. ’ By theconilrud- 
lion of a fqiiarc rigged fhip it is impoffible lo give the 
yards that inclination the ked which the Calculation 
required. Few fhips can have their yard^ braced up to 
37® 30' ; and yet thii is required in order'to have an in- 
cidence of 56®, and to }w>ld a courfe 94® *5' from the 
apparent dirediiqn of the wind, that is, with tlie wind 
oppartorly 4® 25' abaft the beam. A good failing (hip 
ill this jH'fition may acquire a velocity even exceeding 
th<it of liic wind. Let ua Tuppofe it only one half of 
ibii velocity. Wc (hall find that the angle WCw ia in 
this cafe about 29**, and the (hip Is nearly going 123^ 
from the wind, with the wind aim oft perpendicular to 
the f^ilij therclora this utmoft bracing up of the fails 
is ouly giving them tlie pofitiou fuited to a windUi*oad 
oil the .quarter. It is impofllUe therefore to comply 
with the demand of the mathematician^ and the feaman 
ifiuil ,be contented to toiploy a lefs favourable difpofi- 
tion of hiri fails in all cafes where his courfe does not 
be at Icaft eleveu-pumts from the wind. 

Let us lee whether this reilriclion, arifing from ne- 
ceiFity, loaves any thing iu our choite, and makes one 
couiTe preferable to auotlier. Wc fee that there ane a 
prodigious Qumber of courfes, and thefe the moft ufual 
aud the,n\oft imfmriant, which weinuft hold with one 
tilm of the fails I in partieuW, failing with the wind 
on the beanif^aad allcafes of plymg to windward, muft 
be performed ^ith this unhivourable trim of the fails. 
We cU*e certaiu that the fm.aUeT .w c make the angle of in- 
cidcocCy real or apparent^ the fmaller will be the veloci- 
ty of tlie fhipj hut it. may happen that we (hall gain 
more to windwacd^ or get^ fooner away from a lee coaft, 
or any ubjediof dangCr>by failing (lowly on one courfe 
than by iailiog quickly on another. 

Wc have fec'i> that while the .trim o( ihc fails remains 
the fame, the leeway and the angle of the yard and 
coiiriV rcniains the famCf and that the velocity of the 
Ihip as^UieXuK of.thc angle of real incidence, that is, 
|is the fine of the angle of the fail and the real diredion 
of the wind* 

, Let the Oijp AB {6g* hold the courfe GF, with 
the wind blpwing in the ditedipn WC^;and having her 
yard^. DCD braoed .up fo tbc imaUeft angle BCD 
>vhich.AhoT nigging can admit, l^ei CF be to C£ as 
the velocity >of ‘th« Oiip to tlie vclocitry of slic v^md ; 
join I E andxlraw C vr parallel to Lh' ; k is evident 
that IE is the relative mothifi of the wind, and •toCD 
1 i tlic relative incidence op the foil- Dmw-FO parallel 
tfi ih ' yard DC, jmd dcfcribc a circle through the points 
CO I’; then ‘we Xny that if thfe (hip, with- the fame 
wi'n’ ,uij the fattic trim oT t lie, lame drawing fails, be 
H ade to fail on any other courfe C/, her velocity along 
CF is to the v^ujciiy along C /as CF is;.to Gff oi> in 
olIht w.ord^, the fhip W® employ lli^ fakie time in 
^ from C in» aiiy point of the circ urn for^’OCt: CFO. 

Joui/O. Tiicn,becaufo the angles CFO, ^/O arc On 
1 
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thb favrttt^elmd CO, thcyafC equal, and/ Q is par.tllcff to 
d OJf the new p<iritionof the Onyrerpondiog \d 
she new pofition of tbo' i^r the a^}c 

ilC h =DCii. Alfo, by the nature of- ftiu Circle^ t-Kc 
liweCF iatoC/as l[b« 4 fHf 0 f the fengle GOBtO ihc ' 
'fine of tbcfan^le COjf, fhwt ^^^^{onr•cct>iH^t of the pi- ^ ? 
rallels OF and 0 WCD to 

the fine of WC^/. i^in^^hen tlie trim of the 'fills remstihs 
the Came# lb# vtiodty af the (hip w as the fine of the 
ang^e -of.the fsttl^^with tho dtredliuii of the wind ^ there- 
fore CF is to G/as fhe Velocity on CF to thiie’ on C/, 
and the j^Opdfraiowis^eonoiiftrated. 

lift it DOW be required lo, determine the befteburreTn licut^ 
for avoiding a-eock' R lying in tlie direction €R, or for ^nuc ihv 
withdrawing as fail as^SlUe from a line -trf eoaft PQ. ^ o'ufri 
Dniw<CM tbr.ii^lv>R*. 4 >r jrtwHel to l»(^, sHtdlct « 
the middle of the arch CirfM. It is plain th^t m is 
mo(i remote from CM of any point of the arch Cm M, 
and theitfbrethc (hip will recede-farther from the coaft 
PQjo any given time by holding the couife C m than 
by any other courfe. 

This courfe t$ eafily determined ; for the arch C m M 
s= 360® .di* (arch CO arch OM), and the arch CO is 
the meafure of twice the angle CFO, or twice the an- 
gle DCB, or twice /Si+x, and the arch OM mcafurcs 
twice the angle £CM* 

Thus, fuppofe the (harpeft polTiblc trim of the fails 
to be 3 9®, and the obferved angle F-CM to be 70® * 
then CO + OM is 70®+ 140° or 2 lo^ This being 
taken from 360®, leaves lyo®, of which the half M m is 
yy'"*, and the angle M C m is 37® 3c. This added to 
ECM makes EC w 107® 30', leaving WC m 72"^ 30', 
and the (hip muft hold a courfe making an angle (jf 
72^' 50' with the real dircdlion of the wir)d,*ii)d WCD 
will he 37® 30'. 

This fuppofes no leeway. But if wc know that under 
all the fail which the (hip can ciury with fafetyaml ad- 
vantage (he makes 7 degrees of leeway, the angle DC« 
of the fail and courfe, or A-p v> is ^o®. Then CO + OM 
s: 220“^, whicli being taken from 360'’ leaves 14::'', of 
which the half is 70®, = M m, and the angle MC rn =r 
37°, and ECw=: 105% and WC m r= 75®, and the (hip 
muft lie with her head 70® from the wind, making 7 
degrees of leeway, and the angle WCD is 35®, 

The general rule for the pufition of the lliip is, that the 
line on jhifiloanl nvhieh hifetU the an^lc b-j-x m<i v 
the angle WCM, or make the angle between the courfe 
and the line from which we wifti to withdraw equal to the 
angle between the fail and the real dircfklon of the wind. 

It is plain that this problem includes that of plying to Coroliuric 
Wmidw^ard. We have only to fuppofe ECM to be 90® ; 
then, taking our example in the fatTw (hip, with the 
fame trim and the fame Icei^^y, we have h ^ x sz 40'*, 

This ufecn from90®JeavesjO** md WCr^ac 96^25=2155, 
and the fhip^a head muft ife 60® from ftic wind, and tpc 
yard muft be zj® from It. 

k muft be obfepv «4 hefty ibtit it h nol alsvayt tltfi- 
Uc to fflkdl the courfe which wilt rensove the (hip fcifteft 
from ihc given line GMf ft may before « prudent ib 
remove frdmtt more fcciirely Uiewgh ftmre flowiy , v - hn 
fivch cafes the proipedure is very fimplcf viz. io ihape^i he 
Ct^urfc ns near t^i^wfnd ^0 is poiCble. . ' ^ 

The render will,.idfo eafily fee, UilVltlwt .pWipIlWy of 
thefe prai^icrs is^ cobfined to thole cVurr<k,only where 
the pn^ftickblc (rim of the fails is But fiifiklifivtTy (liarp. 

Whenever 
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Wlioncvcr tlw! courfe lies fo far from the wind that it 
is p(tfli.ble to make the tangent of the apparent angle 
ai the wind and fail double the tangent of the fail and 
couiTc, it fliould be done. 

Ij.’ dJjuft- Tlicrfc are the chief practical confequencea which can 
lent (jf thebe deduced fnini the theory. But we fhould conlidcr 
»):* fupjiii- adjullincnt of the fails and courfe can he 

^ performed. And here occur difficulties fo great as to 
I aCiiwhie, ** almoft impracticable. Wc have always fuppofed 
the pofition of the furface of the fail to be dimiidly 
obfcrvable and meafurable ; but this can hardly be 
affirmed even with refpedt to a fail ftretched on a yard. 
Here we fuppiofcd the furface of the fail to have the 
fame inclination to the Iteel that the yard has. This is 
by no means the cafe ; the fail alfumes a concave form, of 
which it is almoft irnpofTibte to afftgn the direction of 
the mean impulfc. Wc believe that this is always con- 
fidcrAly to leeward of a perpendicular to the yard, ly- 
ing between Cl and CE (fig. 6. ) This is of fome ad- 
vantage, being equivalent to a (harper trim. We can- 
not affirm this, however, with any confidence, becaufe it 
renders the impulfc on the weather-leech of the fail fo 
exceedingly feeble as hardly to have any effeft. In 
failing cTufc to the wind the ffiip is kept fo near .that 
the wtather-leech of the fail is almolt ready to receive 
the wind rdgewife, and to flutter or (hiver. The moft 
effedlive or draw'ing fails with a fide wind, cfpecially 
when plying to windward, are the llayfaila. Wc be- 
lieve that it is impofliblc to lay, with any thing ap- 
proaching to precifion.what is the portion of the general 
furface of a flayfail, or to calculate the inteniity and 
direflion of the general impulfc ; and wc affirm with 
confidence that no man can pronounce on thefe points 
w ith any exa^nefs. If we can giiefs within a third or 
a fourth part of the truth, it is all we can pretend to ; 
and after all, it is but a guefs. Add to this, the fails 
coining in the way of each other, and either becalming 
them or fending the wind upon them" in a direction 
widely different from that of its free motion. All thefe 
points wc think beyond our power of calculation, and 
tiierefore that it is in vain to give the fcaman mathema- 
tical rules, or even tables of adjoflmcnt ready calculated ; 
fince be can neither produce that medium pofition of 
bitt fails that is required, nor tell what is the pofition 
which he employs. 

This is one of the principal reafons why fo little ad- 
vantage has been derived from the very ingenious and 
promifing difquiruions of Bouguer and other mathe- 
maticians, and has made us omit the adlnal folutioii of 
the chief problems, contenting ourfrhes with pointing 
out the proeefs to fuch readers as have a relifh for tbefe 
analytical opemtioni. 

Thr tiuory But there is another principal teafon for the fmall 
errp- progrefs which has been made in the theory of fcaman- 
leous, j theory itfelf, which ffq>. 

poles the tmpulliona of a*fluid to bi* in the duplicate 
ratio of the fttic of incidence* The moil careful compa- 
rilbn which has been made -between the refults of this 
theory and motters of is to be feen in the expert- 
menti made by the members of the Royal Academy of 
fences at Paris, mentioned in the article Ffsis^jnch 
if Fluids*^ Wc fubjoin another abkru£l of them in 
the foUowing taUc ; where col. i(l gives the angle of in- 
cldcnce ; coT, ad gives the jmpulfions really obferyed ; 
col. jd the impulies, had they followed the dupbeate 
VoL. XVTL Part L 
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ratio of the fines ; and col. 4th the Impuircs, if tl’fy 
were in the fimple ratio oftlu' hues : — 


Aiigk 

1 

Iniptil- 

lni]^uUe 

riS 

Ilf 

hun 

as 1 

Incid 

xbl^ivcdJ 

Suit* , 

Siuc. 

90 

1000 

1000 

1000 1 

84 

9*'9 

9H9 

995 

78 

958 

9 S 7 

978 

7a 

908 

905 

951 1 

66 

845 

«35 

9M 1 

60 

77 ‘ 

750 

866 1 

54 


653 

809 1 

48 

615 

5 Si 

743 

42 

543 

448 

669 

36 

480 

34^1 

5^*7 

30 ’ 

440 

*50 

500 

^4 

424 

I Os 

407 I 

18 . 

4*4 

9C 

309 j 

12 ' 

406 

43 1 

2 C 8 I 

6 

400 

11 

105 i 


Here wc fee an enormous difference in the great obli- 
quities. When the angle of incidence is only fix de- 
grees, the obferved impulfe is forty times greater than 
the theoretical impulfc ; at 12® it is ten limes greater ; 
at 18® it is more than four times greater; and at 2^ 
it is almofl three times grenttr, 

No wonder then that the dedufiions from this theory and the dc» 
are fo ufclcfA and fo unlike what we familiarly obferve. dudioi 1 
We took notice of this when wt were confidcring nufe# 

leeway of a rediangular box, and thus faw' a rcafon for^*'*^’^ 
admitting an incomparably fmaller leeway than what 
would refult from the laborious computations ncccil'ary 
by the theory. This error in theory has as great an in- 
fluence on the impulfions of air when adtng obliquely 
on a fail ; and the experiments of Mr Rubins and of 
the chevalier Borda on the oblique impuUions of air arc 
perfedly conformable (as far as they go) to thofc of 
the academicians on water. The oblique impiTlfions of 
the wind arc therefore much more efficacious for pref- 
fing the Ihip in the diredtion of her courfe than tlic 
theory allows us to fuppofe ; and the progrefs of a fliip 
plying to wundward is much greater, b®th becaufe llie 
oblique impulfes of the wind are more cffe^livc, and bc- 
eaufe the leeway is much fmalUr, than we fuppofe. 

Were not this the cafe, it would be itnpoffiblc for a 
fquare-rigged ffiip to get to windward. The impulfc 
on her fails when clofe hauled would be fo trifling that 
flic would not have a third part of the velocity which 
Wc fee her acquire: and this trifling velocity would be 
wafted in leeway } for we have feen that the diminution 
of the oblique impitlffaof the water is accompanied by 
an iDcrcafe of Iteway. But wc fee that in the great ob- 
liquilies the impuliioiis continue to be very con ndtrablc, 
and that even an incidence of (lx degrees gives an impulfe 
as great as the theory allows to an incidence of 40. 

We may therefore, on all occafions, keep the yards 
more fqtiarc ; and the lofs which we fuflain by the dimi- 
nution of the very oblique impulfe will be more than 
compenfated by its more favourable diredtion with rc- 
fpeft to the (hip’s keel. Let us take an example of 
this : Suppofc the wind about two points before the 
beam, making an angle of 68*’ with the keel. The 
theory alfigns 43° for the inclination of the wind to 

d the 
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tlic Tiil, and 25° from tlic trim of the fail. Tlicpcrpeii- 
dictilar impulfc beinjj fiinpoftd 1000, ilie theoretical 
impiiluf for 43** is 465. This reduced in the propoition 
f>i nJius to the fine of 25"', gives the impuircin the di- 
I'Cifiion of the courfc only 197, ► 

But if we cafe off the lee braces till the yard makes 
i\\\ angle of 50° with the keel, and allows the wind an 
incidence of no more than 18®, we have the experiment- 
ed impuire4]4, which, when rctliiced in the proportion 
of radius to the fine of 50®, gives an efTcrtivc impulfe 
317. In like manner, the trim 56®, with the incidence 
12 ’, gives an effedivc impulfe 337 ; and the trim 62®, 
with the incidence only 6®, gives 353, 

Hence it would at iiiit fight appear that the angle 
DCB uf and WCD of 6® would be heller for hold- 
ing a coiirfe within fix points of the wiiid than any 
more oblique pofition of the fails ; but it will only give 
a greater initial impulfe. As the fhip accelerates, the 
v\iud apparently comes ahead, and we inuft continue to 
liracc up as ihc fliip fre/hensher way. It is nut uniifual 
for her to acquiie half or tw'o thiriLi of the velocity of 
the w'irid ; in which cafe the wind comes apparently 
ahead more than two points, when the yards mult 
be braced up to 35®, and this allows nn impulfe no 
greater than about 7®. Now this is very frequently 
rd)fervc’d in good iliips, which in a brilk grdc and fraooth 
watu* will go live or fix knots clofe-hauLd, tlie fhip's 
head fix point', fiom the w ind, and the falls no more 
than jufl full, but icadv to Oliver by the frnallcll luff. 
All this would be impoldblc by the uftial theory; and in 
this refped thefc experirntnts of tlic French academy 
give a Jiiit iiliiftiation of the fcaman*s praitice. They 
account for what wc iliould oLlie.'wifc be iiuich puzzled 
to explain ; and the great progrefs which is made by 
a fiiip clofe-haiilcd being ptrfcdlly agreeable to wliat 
we Ihould expert from the law of oblique iinpiLlfion 
dcduciblc from thefc fo often mentioned expeiiments, 
while it is totally incompatiblewitli the common theory, 
Ihould make us abandon the tlieory without hcfiiaiioii, 
4^ and ilrcnuoully fet about the ciLubhihineut of another, 
ExpiTi- foumltd entirely on cxpcriintr.Ls. For this piirpofe the 
"tHorefta cxpcrimeius fluiuld bo made on the oblique impulfions 
air on as great a fcalc as pofliblc, and in as great a 
' !htr. variety of circimiAances, fo as to furnifli a ferks of im- 
pullions for all angles of obliquity. We have but four 
or five experiments 00 this fubjedt, viz. two by Mr 
Robins i!iid two or three by the chevalier Borda. Hav- 
mg thus gotten a ftiies of impulfions, it is very pra£li- 
cablc to niifc on this foundationa practical inftituie, and 
to give a table of the velocities of a iliip /uited to every 
angle of inclination aiid of trim ; for nothing is m^re 
certain than the rcfolutioii of the impulfe perpendicular 
to the fail into a force in the diretlion of the keel, and 
a lateral force. 

We arc alfo difpofed to think that expprimrtitB might 
be made on a model very nicely rigged with fails, and 
trimmed in every different degree, which would point 
out tbe mean dirrdtion of the impulfe on the fails, and 
the comparative force of thefc impulfcbin different dk 
rtiliorifc of the wiud. The method would be very fi- 
nular to that for examining the impulfe of tlvc water an 
the hulk If lliiscan alfo be afeertained experiiuental- 
ly, the intelligent reader will eafiJy fee that the whole 
motion of a fliip under fail may be. determined for every 
cafe. Tables may then be couAi ui 5 ted by cakiilaiioUf 
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or by graphical operalions, which will give the velcw 
cities of a Ihip in every different courfe, and correfpond* 
itig to every trim of fail. And let it be here obfervrd^ 
that the trim of the fail is not to be edimated^n de- 
grees of inclination of the yards ; bccaufe, as we have 
already remarked, we cannot ubferve nor adjiill the la- 
teen fails in this way. But. in making the experiments 
for afcertaining the impulfe, the cxai^I pofition of the 
tacks and fliects of the fi^lls are to be noted ^ and this 
combination of adjulimcnts is to pafs by the name of a 
certain trim. Thus that trim of ail the fails may be 
called 40, wliofe direction is experimentally found equi- 
valent to a riat furfacc trimmed to the obliquity 40®. 

Having done this, we may condnicl a figure for 
each trim ftmilar to fig. 8. where, in Acad of a circle, 
we diall have a curve COM'F', whofc chords CF\ 
c f\ See. arc proportional to the velocities in thefe cour- 
fes ; and by means of this curve we can find the point 
to', which is moll remote from any line CM from whi. h 
we wilh to withdraw ; and thus we may folvc all tlur 
principal problems of the art. 

Wc hope that it will not be accounted prcfumpilon 
ill us to expefi more improvemLUt from a theory 
founded on judicious experiments only, than from a 
theory of the impulfe of fluids, whi( h is found lo in- 
con/ident with obfervation, and of v\ hori; fdllacy tdl u*; 
authors, from Newton to l^’Alemlii rl, crlcitaieecl 
ilrong fufpicioiis. Again, wr bvg Jea\c to rcLVimineiid 
this view of the rubjiCi to tht nlicutioii nf the iSoi'iktv RcruMi- 
roa THE IMI'ROI t M KNT O K N A V A t A K. C H I T t CTl' R t . J t-* 

iShould thefc patriotic gentlcincn entertain a favourable 
opinion nf the plan, and honour us wilh iheir corre- 
Ipondence, wc wid cheertuhy impart ici ihtin our no SAS ji\ 
lions of tlir w'ay in which both tlKfc iraiiis of i xprri-jAivl-iTic* 
mails may be profcculcd with fiiccefs, and i\fiilts ob-^wu. 
tamed in winch we may coidije ; and we coiuent our- 
fclves at prcfentwilh offering to tiie public thefc bints, 
wliich arc not tli^Tpeculalionii of a man of mere fcieiicc, 
but of one who, with a competent knowledge of tlie 
laws of mechanical nature, has .the experience of fcvcral 
ycar-i fcrvice in the roynl navy, whrre the art of work* 
ing of ihips ^as a favourite objccl of his fcicutific at- 
tention. 

With thefc obfervations wc concUidr our difcudlon ISTmn rm- 
of the firft part of the feamaii's lafl<, and now proceed r rd t“ 
to condder the means that arc employed to prevent 
to produce any deviations from the umform rc^liiiiuul * 
courlc which has been lelcctcd, ^ 

Here the fliip is to be coniidered as a body in freet^urle. 
fpnee, convertible round her centre of inertia. For 
w'hatever may be the point round which fhc iiinin, this 
motion may always be confidcicid as compounded of a 
rotation round an palling through her centre of 
gravity or itierlia. She is impelled by the witid and by 
the water acting on many furfaccs differently inclined 
to each other, aial ihc impulf? on each is .perpcndiculiur 
lo the fuifacc, In order therefore that Ibe may con* 
tiuuc Rt'jilily in one eourfe, u is not only neceffary that 
the impelling forces, eflj mated in tlicir tnean direclion, 
he cquid and oppofite to the refilling forces cilitnated 
ill their mean diredlion ; but alfo that thefc two diic^^- 
t'oas may pafs tlinnigh one point, oiherwift fhc will bt. 
affc^cd m a log of wood is when puflicd in oppofite 
directions by two forces, which arc equal indeed, but 
arc applied to dificrent parts of the log, A fhip mult. 

be 
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l»r coiifiilrre'd as a Irvcr, a.^te:d on in difTcrent parts by 
furc^B in titbifi'cnt direct ion:;, and ibtr whole halancing- 
rach othrr round that point or axis where the equiva- 
lent of fill ihe rehllinfj foretM pafl'es. 'rhis may be con- 
iidcred ae a point fupporttd by this rolillin^ force, and 
a:i a foil of fuhriirn : rherefore, in order tliat the /hip 
niny inaiiilaln her pofition, ilie energies or of 

ail the imprllin;' furcea round this point mu(b baiatice 
cacli othci. 

When a /hip f^iU rii/lit afore the wind, with her 
yards fqiiaro, it is eviikiii that ihe inipulits on each hde 
^tof the kctl are cqnas as alfo their mechanical motMnia 
round any iiKis pailin^ perpendicularly tliroiigh the 
keel. So are the actions of the water on her bows. 
But wlu-n /he /'ails on an oblique courfe, until her yards 
braced up on eillier (iclc, Ihe fuflains a pre/Ture lu the 
■ direction Cl (by;. »?.) perpendu-iilar to the fail. This, 
by giving her a lateral pre/fure 1^1, aa well as a prc/lurc 
Cli alitad, c.iu/v; her to mal.e leeway, and to move in 
a iiiic C h inehncii to CB. By ihh means the balance 
of inftioii on the two hows is dett roved; the general iin- 
puife on the hr-bow's inercafLd ; and that on the wea- 
ther how h diminilhed. 'I'hc comhimd innpulfe is thtre- 
forc no long? r in tlic diitclioii PjC, but (in the llale of 
unifoirn monon) in the dirtV'^iion IC. 

Suppofc ihai 111 an inllai.t t!ie w'holtTails arc annihi- 
lated and iht impcliing prcfluic Cl, which pu-ecifcly ba- 
lanced the rcfsiting pre/liirc on the bo', si, removed. The 
(!tip itMid ^, bv her li.erLra, to piocet l in the direiJlioii 
C' />, 'I hl'j tnnlcn.:y produces a <‘t,i!«ciMi>itioii of thcre- 
/btance in the uppofitc direiiion 1C, w liieli is not di- 
refilly oppolcd to the tendency of the (hip in the direc- 
tion C/»; therefore the /liip's luvd would immediately 
come up to the wind. The tx])ericnc< d fcainan wdl re- 
colktt fomctliing like this when the fids arc fuddciily 
lowered when coming to anchor. It does nt>t hap- 
pen foltly fiom the obliquity c'f the action on the bows: 
It would happen to the parallclopiped of (ig. 2 . width 
was fulVaining a lateral irnpui/ion B* fin.* jc, and a dirc<!l 
iinpidfion A' cof.' .v, I'hcfc arc continued fur a mo- 
ment afttM' the annildlation of the fail ; but being no 
longer oppofed by a force in the direclinn CD, but by 
a force in ilie dircctivui C the force B,fiu.*A: mud 
prevail, and the body is not only retarded in its motion, 
luit its head turns towards the wind. But this effect 
of the leeway is greatly inert afed by the curved form 
of the /hip’s bows. This occaHons the centre of effort 
of all th^* itRpulfioTis of the water on the Ice iule of the 
/hip to be very far forward, and this fo much the more 
remarkably as flic is /harper afoic. Ic is in general not 
much abaft the foreroa(l. Now the centre of the /hip’s 
tendency to continue her motion is the fame wiih her 
centre of gravity, and this is generally but a little be- 
fore the inainmall. She is therefore in the fame con- 
dition nearly as if (he were ptiihed at the mainmad in 
• dite^lioii parallel to C and at the forcmall by a 
force parallel to 1C. The evident coiiiec{nenoe of this 
is a tendency to ciimc up to the wind, 'riiis is inde- 
pendent of nil fituation of the fails, provided only that 
they have been trimmed ohliqiielv- 
- This tendency of the Ihip’s bead to windward is call- 
ed GRIPING in the fcaman’s language, and is grcate/l 
in Ihips which arc /harp forward, a^i we have faid al- 
ready. This circumClancc is cjihly underdo' id- What* 
ever is the dirctSiem of Uie fliip’s motion, the ablolutf: 
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impiilfe on that j^art of I he how immedlalely contigu- 
ous to B is pcijiciiilicular to iliat very pari of the fur- 
face. The more aciitr, therefore, that the angle of the 
bow is, the more will the impnlfe on that part be per- 
pendicular to the keel, and the greater will be its ener- 
gy to turn the head to windw^ard. 

Thus wc* nre enabled to undcr/land or to fee the pro- 
priety of the dirpofition of the fails of a (hip. Wc 
her crowded with fails forward, and rven many fails ex- ^ 

tended far before her bow, fuch as the ipritfail, the (hip. 
bowfprit-topfail, the foi e-topniii(l llayfail, the* jib, and 
flying jib. The fails abaft arc comparatively liUHller. 

The fails on tlic mizcnma/l are much (mailer than ihofc 
oij the foremad. All the ftayfails hoifted on the main- 
mad may he confidered as head/ailg, becaufe their cen- 
tres of effort are confiderably before the centre of gra- 
vity of the /hip; and notwiihilaiiding this difpofition, 
it generally rctjuircs a (mall action ot the rudder to 
rounteiaCt the windward tendency of the lee-bow. Thiit 
18 conlidcrcd as a good quality wlun moderate ; be- 
caufe it enables the feaman to throw the fails ahick, and 
flop the fliip’s way in a moment, if /he be in dauper 
from any thing ahead ; and the (hip which docs not 
carry a little of a weather htlm, is ab\:i)s a dull 
failer. 

Jn order to judge fomewhar more accurately of theA'^lirjn of 
a.qiori of the water and fads, fuppofe the /hip AfldifVMier 
(fig. 9.) to have its fails cui the mizcinnad 1), the 
maiiimail K, and foremnd 1', braced up or trimmed 
alike, and that the three lines D i, E r, Fy, perpendi- 
cular to the lads, arc in the pro])ortioii of the iinpidfcs 
on the ladvS. 4 ’Ik‘ /liip is driven ahead and to leeward, 
and moves in the path a C A. This path is fo inclined 
to the line of the keel that the medium diriftion of the 
refdlauce of the water is parallel to the direction of the 
impulfc, A line ('1 ma^ hr dnivvn parallel to the lines 
1)/, K r, Fy, and equal 10 tbi ir iiiin ; and it may Ic 
drawn from fuch a point C, that the actions on all the 
parts of the hull betwetn C aiui 13 ma\ balance the 
momentii of all the aciions on the hull ht I ween C and A. 

This point may jullly be called the centre nf ,,f 

the ccuire nf rcfijlance, ci’iniot deteimiuc tiiis point ifi^rt 

for want of a proper theory of the refillance of fluid:;. 

Nay, aUhongh experiments like thole of the Faiifian 
academy flioidd give us the moll perfect kuottL'dge of 
the intenfity of tlie oblique impidfes on a fqiiare fool, 
we (houM hardly be bcnciited by lin.m ; tor the ndtionuf 
the water on a bpiarc foot of the hull at /?, for iullanee, 

18 fo modified by the interveritiun 0/ the llre?in of vwi- 
tcr ivhich has llruck the hull about B, and glided along 
the bow B 0^, that the pre/Ture on p totally difiereut 
from what it would have been were it a fqnarc foot of 
furface detached from the reft, and prefented in tlic 
lame pofition to the water moving in the direction/. 

Forit is found, that the refinances given to planes join- 
ed fo as 10 form a wedge, or to curved furfaces, arC 
%vid*'ly different from the accnmnlated reliilancep, calcu- 
lated for their feparate pnrt,"’, aerecably to the experi- 
ments of the academy on fingle fin faces. Wc ihere- 
f&re do not attempt lo afcertaiti ilic point C by theory ; 
but it may be accurately dctcrnirncd by the experiments 
which wc have fo /Irongly recommended ; and we offer 
this as an additionl iiubvement for profecuting them. 

Draw through C a line perpendicular to Cl, that is, t” 
parallel to the fdils ; and let the lines of jinpulfc of thehy exp-h* 
D d a three 
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ihr^c fails cut it in the pdiiiu and m. This line 
i m may be coHliJcrcd as a levcr» nioveable rouird 
and a^^ed ou at the points if and ivr» by three forces. 
Tiie rotatory mouieiitum o[ the fails on the onzeninaii 
is 1^ i X < C i that of the fails on the mainrriail ti 
1 l e X ^ C ; and the momentum of the fails on the fore* 
mad is X m C- The two lirft lend to prd^s forward 
Fciiidi- ^ diip’a liead towards 

br iunipre- the wind. The adiioii of the fails on the forcmatl tends 
f't ivrd by tO.puH the arm Cwi forwardt and produce R^jontrary 
iht pofition rotation. If the fhip under ihcfc three fails keeps ttea- 
ci tljc fills, jjgj. QQurfci witliout the aid of the iiulder» wc 

muft Ivavc I) i X < C + K e X zs Vf X in C. This 
is vvTy' pofllble« aad is often feen in a diip under her 
miven topfaih main topfail, and fore-topfsihall parallel 
to one SDothcTp and their furfaccs duly proportioned by 
rcehiij;. If more fails are fet, we mud always have a 
firnilar equilibrium. A certain number of them will 
have their elTorts dircclcd from the larboard arm of the 
lever im lying tn leeward of Cl, and a certain number 
vriU have their efforts direded from the darboard arm 
lyin^ to windward of CL The fum of the prodndls of 
each of thefird fetp by their didances from C, mud be 
C^tual to the fum of the drnilar produdls of the other 
ftt. As this equilibrium is all that is iiecelTary for pre* 
ferving the fliip’s pofuion, and the ceflatiiiD of it is im- 
mediately follow^ccl by a converfjon ; and as thefe dates 
of the ihip may be had by means of the three fquarc 
fails only, when their furf/ces are properly proportion- 
ed — it is plain that every movement may.be executed and 
explained by their means. I'his will greatly fimplify our 
future difeuHions. We (hall therefore fuppofein future 
that they arc ouly the three topfails fetp and that their 
furfaces are fo adjulied by reefingp that their aciioDi 
exsiftly balance each other round that point C of the 
middle line ABp where the adioiis of the water on the 
diiTcrent parts of her bottom in like manner balance 
each other. This point C may be differently fuuated 
in the (hip according to the leeway (he makes, depend- 
ing on the trim of the fails ; and therefore although a 
certain proportion of the three furfaces may balance 
each other in oue date of leeway, they may liappcn not 
to do fo in another date. But the equilibrium is evi- 
dently attainable in every cafe, and we therefore di all al- 
ways ruppofe it. 

Conic- uiull now be obferved, that whe^ this equilibrium 

:]\icncff of is dedroyed, as, for example, by turning the edge of the 
d#droytng raizen-topfail to the wind, which the fcamen callover- 
in^ the mizen-topfail, and which may be confidcred as 
equivalent to the removing the mizen-topfail entirely, it 
d<^6 not fellow that the fhip will rouud the point C, 
this point remaining fixed. The Hup mud be confi- 
dered as a free body, dill a6ted on by a number of 
forces, which no longer balance each other ; and die 
mud therefore /Vi to turn round a. fpon|atteoii8 axis 
of cunverfion, which mull be determined inthewayfet 
forth in the article UQTanoN. It is of importance to 
point out in general where this axis is fituated. Tbero- 
fore let G (fig.Uo.) be the centre of gravity of the 
(hip. Draw the line q Gv parallel to the yards, cut- 
ting D d m K e in r. Cl in /, and F/ in v- While 
the three faih are fet, tliclinc^ v may beconfulcred as 
^ lever afted on by four forces, vi%* D ' impelling the 
lever forward p rpcndicularly ip the point ys E e, im- 
pelling it forward iu the pgiut r ; F/, inipeliiDg it for- 
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'ward in the point w ; and CT, impelling it backward 
in the point ^ Tbcfe forces balauec each other both 
in refpcfl of progreffive motion and of rolntory energy ; 
for Cl was taken eqiialto the fum ofD r/, £ r, and F/r 
fo'that no acceleration or retardation of the (hip's pro- 
grefs in her courfc is fuppofed. 

But by taking away the mizcn-topfail, both tin; equi- 
libriums arc dellroycd. A part D of the accelerating 
force is taken away ; and yet the (hip, by her inertia or 
inherent force, tends, for a moment, to proceed in the 
diredlion C p with heriormer velocity ; and by this ten- 
dency exerts for a moment the fame predure Cl on the 
water, and fuRaiiis the fame refidance 1C. Bhe mail 
therefore be retarded in her motion by tlie excefs of the 
refidaudb 1C over the remaining impelling forces £ r 
and F/, that is, by a force equal and oppoCte toDJ. 

She will therefore ht retarded in the fame manner as if 
the mmen^topfgtl were (lill let, and a force equal and 
oppofite to its afliou were Bfyplied to G the centre of 
gravity, and (lie would foun acquire a fmallcr velocity, 
which would again bring all things into equilibrium ; 
and (he would (laud on in the fame courfc, without 
changiug either her leeway or the pofition of her 
head. 

But the equilibrium of the lever is ulfo defiroyed. 

It is now a£lcd chi by three forces only, vis. £ e and 
F /, impelling it forward in the points rand tr, and 1C 
impelling it backward in the point ^ Makeri* ; r 0 =; 
£r4>ry'2 F/, and make 0 p parallel to Cl and equal 
to £ e4- F /. Than we know, from the common prin- 
ciples of mechanics, that the force 0 p aftiug at o will 
have the fame momcntuoi or energy to turn the lever 
round any point whatever as tlic two forces E t and F / 
applied tor and v ; and now the lever is adlctl on. by 
two forces, tiz. 1C, urging it backwards in the point 
t and np urging it forwards in the point 0, It mufl 
therefore turn round like a floating log, which gets two 
blows in oppofite diredions. If we now make i Ci — *0 p 
iopzstoitiCf or *0 p ;'1C=: io to n, and apply 
to the point X a force equal to IC-^ p in the direction 
1C; we know by the common principles of mechanics, 
that this force 1C— will prodaice tlie fame rot(ttk>o 
round any point as the two forces IC and op applied 
in their proper diredions at t and 0 . Let us exanunc 
the fituation of the point sr. 

The force 1C— e p is evidently cr D. Ji and a / is 
s Ee-|-F /. Therefore 0 ^: tx^Vdiopf But bc- 
cBufe, when all the fails; wore filled, there waa an equi- 
librium round C, and therefore round and becaut^e 
the force op ading at 0 is equivalent to £ 1 and F / 
ading at r and w, we mull ftill have the equilibiium s 
and therefore we have the momentum D d ^ szo p 
X 0 ^ Tlicrefoee ot\t qzs. D 1/ ; 0 /», and / y =: / su 
Therefore the point x is the fame with the point y. 

Therefore, when wc Ihivcr the mizeti-lopfail, the *t )-3 fhivrr- 
tation of the (hip is the fame as if theflirip were at reft, irg rhe 
and a force equal and oppofite to the a^ion of the mi-nu 2 :cn-cop- 
zen-topfail were applied at q or, at D, Of .at any point LiJ- 
in the line D y. « ^ 

This might have been fliown in another and fiiortor 
way. Suppofe all faiL filled, the (hip is in eqgilibrio. 

This will be dillurbed by applying to D a force optib 
fite to Dr/ ; and.if i he force be alfu equal to Ji>J, it is 
evident that thete two forces (kfiroy each t>l her, and 
that this npplicbUou of the force d D is equivalent u> 

tiic 
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the taking aw«y of the mizen-topfaiL ‘ But we chafe to 
give the whole incclidnical invedigatioo ; becaufe it 
gave u« an opporcunity of painting out to the reader^ 
in a cafe of very eafy cortiprehenfion, the prccife man- 
ner in which the fhtp is a^cd on by the dilfcrcnt faiU 
and by the water, and what fbare each of them has in 
the motion ultimately produced. We diall not repeat 
tliis manner of procedure in other cafes, becaufe a liula 
rt fle^iion on the part of tlic reader will uowiMiable him 
to trace the modus operandi through all its ileps. 

We novc^ fee that, in refpedt liith of piogreflivc mo- 
tion and of converfion, the (hip is affected by (liivering 
the fail D, in the fame manner as if a force equal aud 
epp^fite to D ^ were applied at D, or at any point in 
the line D dl Wc mull now have recourre to the prin- 
ciples eAahlifhed under the article Rotation. 

reprefent a paiticle of matter, r its radius vec- 
tor, or its diftuncep G from an axis paiEng through 
the centre of gravity G, and let M rtprefent the whole 
quantity of matter of the fliip. Then its momentum 

of inertia is = r* (fee Rotation, N® i8,) The 

(hip, impelled in the point D by a force in the direc- 
tion //D, will begin to turn round a fpantaneoua verti- 
cal axis, palFing through a point S of the line q G, 
which is drawn througli the centre of gravity G, per- 
pendicular to the dirediion d I) of the extem'i.) farce, 
and thedidance GS of this axis from the ccirrr of gra- 
vity is =r- /j^‘ ^ (fee Rotation, N® 96 ), and it is 
M-G^ 

taken on the oppohte hde of G from that is, S and 
q are on oppofite (ides of G. 

Let us exprefs the external force by the Cymbol F. 
It in equivalent to a certain number of ptmnds, bviiig 
the preflure of the wind moving with the velocity V 
and incUnatioti a on the furface of the fail D; and may 
rlicrefore be computed cither by the theareiical or cx- 
periUKHtal law of oblique impulfas. Having obtained 
this, we can afeertain the angular velocity of the rota- 
tion and the abfolutc velocity of any given point of the 
fliip by means of the theorems cdablifned in tlie article 
Rotation. 

But before wc proceed to this iiiveftigation, we /hall 
confider the affiun of the rudder, which operates pre- 
cifely in the famt* manner. Let the (hip AB (fig. 11.) 
have her rudder in the pofition AD, the helm being 
liard a-flalboard, while the (hip failing on the (lar- 
board tack, and making leeway, keeps on the coiirft 
^ h. The lee firffaoe of the rudder meets the Watet 
obliquely. The very foot of the rudder meets it in the 
cUredioit DE prrallel to a 3 . The ports farther up 
meet it with various obliquities, and W'ith various velo- 
cities, as it glides round the bottom of the fhip and 
falls ittto the wake. It u abfolutely impoffiblc to cal- 
culate the acGtimulated impulfr. Wc (hall not be far 
millaken in the defle£lioii of each contigaous filament, 
as it quits the bottom and glides along the rodder } 
but we neither know the velocity of tlicfo ulaments, nor 
the di^Beflion and velocity of the filaments glkling 
lythnut them. Wc thcrefarc imagine that all compti- 
^taiions on this fubje£l arc in vain. But ii is enough 
for our piir|,>ofe that we know the direction of the ab- 
folute prelTure which they exert on its furface. It is 
irt the direflion D J, perpendicular to that furface. We 
alfo maybe confident that this prefTure U vc y confidcr* 
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able, in proportion to the a^lion of the water on the 
(hip's bows, or of the wind on the faik ; and we may 
fuppofc it to be nearly in the proportion of the fquarc 
of the velocity of the fliip in lier enurfe ; but We can- 
not affirm it to be accurately in tliat proportion, for 
rcafons that will readily occur to one v^ho confiders the 
way in which the water falls in behind rhe (liip. 

it is obferved, however, that a fine fauer always Grcaitfi in 
fteera well, and that all movements by means of the ^ due failcr. 
rudder are performed with great rapidity when the 
velocity of the fliip is great. Wc fliall fee by and by, 
tliat tlic fpecd with which the (hip performs the angu- 
lar movements is in the proportion of her progrcfiive 
velocity : For we (hall fee that the fquarcs of the times 
of parfoririijig the evolution are as theimpulfts inverO- 
ly, which arc as the fquarcs of the vthxriticR. There is 
perhaps no force which a^s on a (hip that can be 
more accurately determined by cxperirr.ent than this. 

I-.ct the fliip ride in a ftreani or tideway whofe vtlocity 
is accurately tneafuird ; and let her ride from f,vo moor- 
ingii, fo that .her bow may be a fixed paint. I^ct a 
fmall tow-line be laid out from her ftern or quarter at 
right angles to the keel, and conntrtcd with fomc ap- 
paratus fitu*d up oil (bore or on board another fliip, by 
which the ftrain on it may be accurately fneafured ; a 
perfon coiiverfant with mechanics will fee many ways 
in which this can be done. Perhaps the folio wiwg may s [ j (if. 
be as good asan)*: I^ct the end of the tow-line be fixed icr. 
lo fiime point a.i high out of the waur as the point of 
the (hip from which it is given out, and let this be very 
high. Let a block with a hook be on the rope, and 
aconfiderabltf weight hung on this hook. Things be- 
ing thus prepared, put down the helm to a certain angle, 
fo as to caufc the (hip to fhtcr off from the point to 
which the far end of the tow-line is attached. This will 
fireteb the rope, aud raife the weight out of the w ater. 

Now heave upon the rope, to bring the fhip back again 
to her former pofuioii, wuih her keel in the direction of 
the ffreain. When this polition is attained, note caic> 
fully the form of the rope, tliat is, the angle which its 
two parts make with the horizon. Call this angle a. 

Every perfon acquainlod with thefc fnbjc^ls knows that 
the horizontal llrain id equal to half the vvciglit multi- 
plied by the co-tangent of n, or that 2 is to the co- 
tangent of a as the wiright to the hon/.ontal ftiain. 

Now h is this llrain vvliich balances, and therefore mta- 
furcs the action of the rudder, or c in fig. 1 1 . There- 
fore to have the abfalute impulfc 1) d, w e mull incrcafe 
D e in the proportion of radius to the feennt of the 
angle h which the rudder makes with the keel. Li a 
great (hip failing fix milts in an hour, the impuliV on 
the rudder inclined 30*^ to the keel ii4 not lc(s than 
3000 pounds. The furface of the rudder of fuch a 
(hip contains near 80 fquarc fcci. It nor, however^ 
very neceifary to ktiow^ this abfolutc impiilfe D d, be- 
caufe it is ita part D e alone which mea fares the energy 
of the rudder in producing a converfion. Such expe- 
1 intents, made tviih various poftiioTis of the rudder, will 
give its energies comfpondiiig to thcfc pofitions, and 
will fettle that long difpuicd point which is the beft 
pofition for tiintiiig a fliip. On the hypolbcfis that 
the impulfions of fluids are in the dnpl'catc mlio of the 
fines of incidence, there can ht no doubt that it fliouhl 
make an angle of 54*^ 44' with the keel. But the form 
of a large fliip will hot admit of this, beeaufe a tiller of 
a length fiifficicnt foi managing tlic rudder in failing 

with 
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wiili great velocity lias not room to deviate above 30^ 
from the diredlion of the keel ; and in this porilioii of 
the rudder the mean obliquity of the filaments of ^a- 
tcr to its fiirface cannot exceed 40® or 45°. A greater 
angle would not be of much fervice, for it is never for 
want of a proper obliquity that the rudder fails of pro- 
diu'ing a converfion. 

Vhyaftiip A Hup mine's Hays in roifgh weather for w'aut of a 

milUifuya, fiifficicnt progreflivc velocity, and bccaiife her bows are 
beat off by the wavers ; and there is feldom any diffi- 
culty in w’cariHg the fliip, if flic has any prugreflive 
motion. It is, however, always dtfirablc to give the 
rudder as much influence as pofliblc. Its furfacc fhould 
be enlarged (efpecially below) as much as can be done 
confillently w'ith its ftrcnglK and with the power of the 
Aecrfmcn to manage it ; and it fJiould be put in the 
inoil favourable fltuiition for the water to get at it with 
great velocity ; and it fliouhl be placed as far from the 
axis of the fhip'a motion as puflible. Thefc points are 
obtained by making the flern-poll very upright, as has 
always been done in the French dockyards. The i>ri- 
tilh fhips have a much greater rake ; but our builders are 
grad'jiilly adopting the French forms, experience hav- 
ing taught us that their fhips, when in our poffeiTton, 

' arc much more obedient to the helm than our own.— 

Jn order to afcertairi the motion produced by the ac- 
tion of the riivlder, draw from the centre of gravity a 
line G g perpendicular to D t/ (D being drawn thro* 
the centre of effort of the rudder). Then, as in the 
coiifidcration of the a«!ilion of the fails, we maycojiceivc 
the line ^ G as a lever cnnii tilled with the fliip, and im- 
pelled by a force D acting perpendicularly at The 
cor.fequLncc of this will be, an incipient converlion of 
the fli’p about a vertical axis palfing through fome 
point S ill ihc line ry G, lying on the other fide of G 
from ^ ; and we have, as in the former cafe, GS = 
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Thus the adfion and cfTtifls of the falls and of tlic 
rudder arc pcricftly fimilar, and arc to be conlidcrcd in 
the fame manner- Wc fee that the action of the rud- 
der, ihongli of a fmall fui fact in coinpai ifun of the fails, 
mutl be very great : For the impnlfe of water is many 
hundred times greater than that of the w'ind ; and the 
arm q G of the lever, by which it af.ts, is incomparably 
gpcatir ihan tliat hy which tiny of the impulfions on the 
fails produces its effe^ ; accordingly the /hip yields 
much more rapidly to its afiioii than /he dues to the la- 
teral impulfe <)f a fail. 

Obfervt here, that if G were a fixed or fupported 
axis, it WMuld be the fame thing whether the abfolute 
force 1 > il of the rudder a^U in the dirc^ion D </, or 
Its traiifverfc part D i* neVs in the dire^ion D e, both 
would produce the fame lotalion ; but it js fiot fo in a 
free body, 'i'hc force D cl both tends to retard the 
ihq/a motion and to produce a rotation : It retards it 
as much as if th?; fame force D cl bad been immediately 
ffpph-d to the centre. Ami thus the real motion of the 
Ir.ljj 's compounded uf a motion of the centre in a di- 
rt w lion pdialkl to D cl, and of a motion round the 
Centre. Thefc two conditute the motion round S. 

As ihc tffedts of the aclioii of the rudder are both 
_moif‘ remark ihic and forncwhat mc»rc fimplc than tliofe 
pit ot the of the fails, wc /hall employ them as an example of the 
ii'otiiiriB (ji mechanifm of i!ic mutioii'i of converfion in general; and 
convcrfion, ^3 vre muft content ourfclves in a work like thiff with 
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what is very general, we fliall linipjify tlu invefijgnlloii 
by attending only to the motion ol convL-riion, Vvk* 

.can get an accurate iiutiou of the v^hole motion, if want- 
ed ft^r any pur^mfe, by combining the progreffwc or 
retrograde tntaiun parallel to D ci \viL|i the motion olt 
rotation which we are about to determine. 

In this cafe, the II, we oLferve, in the full place, that the 

D/^r/G. 

angular velocity (fee Rotation, N^2Z.) is * 

and, as was fiiown in that article, this velocity of rota- 
lioLi iiicn-Afcs in the proportUm of the liriie of the forces 
uniform uftion, and the rotation vvonldbe uniformly ac- 
celerated if the forces did really ad uniformly. This, 
however cannot be the cafe, beeaufe, by the (hip’s 
change of pofition and change of progiellivc velocity, 
the diudion and lutenfity of the impelling force u con- 
tinual changing. But if two fliips are performing 
fimilar evolntiona, it is obvious that the cliangeii of force 
are liiiiilar in fimilar parts of the evolution. Thereiiiie 
the confidcration of the nmnientary evolution is fu/ficifiit 
for enabling us to compare the inution» uf ihips aduate J 
by fimilar forces, which is all we have in view at prefetit. 

The velocity v, generated in any lime / by the con- 
tinuance of an invariable momentary acceleration (which 
is all that wc mean by faying llial it is produced by the 
adion of n conllant accelerating force), is as ilic aicc- 
Icration and the time jointly. Now wliat wc call the 
is nothing but this mi^jnentary iiccJe- 
raiion. Therefore the velocity v geueraudin the lime 

The cxprc/Tion of the angular velocity is alio the cx- Am-ui i 
prcniori of the velocity -n of a juiliit fit unit'd at ihc di- veloeuy. 
fiance 1 from the axis G. 

Let » be the fpacc or area of revolution deferibed rn 
the time / by this point, whole diilaucc from G is 

= I. Then !x = V / = aiui taking the 

TgO 

fluent » =: /- , /*. This arch mcafures the whole 

jt' 

angle of rotation accomph/hed in the rime /. Tlufc 
are therrftsre as the fquarcfi of clt^ times from the begin- 
ning of the rotation. 

Thofe evolutions are equal which arc mea/ured hy 
equal arches. Thus two motions of 45 degrees each 
are equal. Therefore becaiifc % is the fame in both, 

F-yG 

the quantilyy^^ t* is a conilant quantity, and is 

F -yG 

reciprocally proportional r* » 


I IS =; 




jT^r. 


or is proportional 


%r. 


Thrt 


to*'— — , and t is proportional to 

V'F-jG 

is to fay, the times of the fimilar evolutions of tvi'o 
fliips arc as the fqiiarc root of the mumentnru of inv**- 
tia diredly, and as the fqiiare root of the moitientum (Vf 
the rudder or fail invcrfcly. This will enable utf to 
make the cornparifou eafily. Let us fuppofe the fhips 
perfcdlly fimilar in form and rigging, and to differ otily 

iu lerigtli L and /; /p.R- i»toy> r » as L* to 7 k 

For 
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Fcr the firr.ilav paniclcfi P and p contain cjuaniiiics of 
matter whii:h arc aa the cubes of ihcir lineal diincnliows, 
that is, as to /^. And bccjnifc the particles arc fi- 
milarly fitualcd, U’ is to r* as L‘ to />. Therefore 
P ■ R* : • r* =; L* : Nenv F is to f as L* to /*. 

For ihc furfaces of the {imilar ruddtvd or fails arc' as 
the fqunrcg of their lineal dimcnfjoris, that is, as. L* to 
/*. And, ladiy, G </ is t j y as I, lo /, and therefore 
F • G 7 : ^ L.^ : Tl\cr<.fcjre we have T* : 

t' P • Jp • = I.‘ : /‘, and T : te 

r-Cj y-s’i 

.f9 I-. : 

1 nvt fcof Therefore the times of pcrfoiTnin^ fimilar evolutions 
fi 1 ii. r evn- fimilar (hips are proportional to the Icnj^lis of the 
^ fhips when both ikre failing equally fait j and fiiicc the 
li.jp*. evolutions arc fimilar, and the forces vai-y firniiarly in 
their ddferent parts, what is here demonftrated of the 
firiHllcft incipieiit evchitions is true of the w-hole. They 
rhertfore not only dtferibe equal angles of rtvaliition* 
bui alfo fimilar curves. 

A Imall fhip, tliercfi»rc, wrrks in Itfs time and in 
Itfs room than a tt»cat Ihip, and thia in the proportion 
of it 3 length. This is a great advaniflge in all Cr'fca, 
particularly in w^cariii^, in order to fnil on the other 
tack clorc-hniiK'd. In this cafe Ihc will always be to 
wiudwartl and nlicad of ihc large llsip, when both are 
got on the other uik. It w'ould appear atTirft fight 
that the Irn-gc fhip will have the advantage in tacking. 
Indeed the large ihip \> f ii tlif r to wli Iwv.rd when again 
liimmcd on the ether Luck vh ui ihc fitiall fiiip when fhc 
isjiill trimmed on the other lack. Ihit this happened be- 
fore the Kirgi' O'ip had completed her evolution, and the 
frUidl firp, in the mean time, has btui going fcrwaid 
cn the other ti*tk, and going to windward. ^>hc will 
ihoreforc be bi^lore the large fldp'shtam, and pcihups 


as far to wir.dw^ord. 

\V\' have fecn that the velocity of rotation is propor- 
tlcMial, r^rfeu is j[ uri/'.f.tf to FxG y. 1" means the ab- 
folulc impnlie on the nicider oi fad, and is always per- 
pendicuLir to ila unfnee. This iiLfolutc impiilfc on a 
fill! depends on iht oLhipjily of the wind to its fuiface. 
'Hie nuial theory t:\yt, that it is as the fquarc of the 
fine of incidciicc : but we find ibis not true. We mull 
content ouiftives with dcpridnng it by fome as yet un- 
known fuiK^tion p of the .iiiglo of incidence ar.d < all it 
: and if S be the furbicc of llic iail, and V the velo- 
city of the wind, flic iibioliitc ln:]iuire i^ « V* S X f ‘t* 
This aHs (in the eafe of the rr.i7Cfi-topfa;l, hg. lO. ) 
by the It'vtf w'hieli is equal to DGx^^of. I)G <7, 
and DGy ia equal in tlic angir ci the yard and keel ; 
which angle we formerly called b. Therefore its en- 
CTgy in producing a rotation is w \ " SX^P^XHGx 
cof, Leaving out the confiant qusiUiiics «, V‘, S, 
and DG, its energy is projiorlional to .;r ^ X ^-’of. h. In 
order, therefore, that any fa 1 nmy have rlie grcatcfl 
power to produce a voidtion round G, it mull bi.fo 
tiinofurd tliat n X cof. b may be a niaximi,m. Thus, 
if we would trim ihe fails on the foremaft, I j aa to pay 
the fhip off ftom the wind riglii ahead with the greatell 
cHwSl, r.nd if we tjikc the expcrimenis of t.ie French 
lyi^d^nnicians aa proper mcafurcs of the oblique imptilfes 
of the wind on th^ ftil, wt will brace up the yard to au 
siHg)e of 48 dcgrtcji lyith the kcd. The impulie tioj- 
nfpondiivg to 48® is 6 ig\ and the cofiiu* of 48*^ is (>^^ 9 * 
Thefe give a produ6l of 41 1435- If we brac^- the fail 


to 54 44, the angle affigned 1 y tie theory, the cffi A. .c 
impulfe IS 405274. If we nv.tke the any!.' 4.5^, the in;- 
puife is 408774. It rppe.ifs ihn t;i- 1 is prcftral!-.: 

!o either of the otluis. IVt \\\^ d!i!’:reiice is ineoiifj- 
dciablc, as in zdl eaies of inaxiiniini n frrull deviation 
from the b<fl pofition is r.ut very r.etrimi utL.l. But the 
difl'ertiiCe between the llictiry ai.d tl.i'. t xprri mental 
meafurc will be very great '.vhen the imp d! ’^ id’ th; 
wind are of nercRiiy very oblique, Tlmi:, 
fhip, as foon as the hti-dfinls are taken ub..ek, ih^ / 
ferve to aid the cvoiut ion, js is rvideiit : Ibr. if w . wi *. •. 
now to adopt the maxim inculraied by the t).<r.Ty, wr 
fhould immediately round in the we.it (ier-bra;.i. , i-j 
to incrcafc the iinpulfi; on tlie full, becawfe it 1" tiun 
very fniall ; and although we hythi'i rr.^ans nr-ki yjvd 
more fquare, and therefore diininiili the n't.iiciy mo- 
mentum of this impulfe, yet the ' npulie is moit i: ji CLifed 
(b) the theory) than it.; vcrtie:il Icvlt is dimimihc d. — 

Lei us examre this a little more particularly, be j'sedb ' ' 
it is reckoned one of the nicell points uf feaTiiardlfp tr/ ^ ^ ; 
aid llie lliip's coming lonnd by meaiis of the heiulftiils ; 
and expcricTKcd fcamcii differ in ihtlr pracliec, m this 
mineeuvre. Suppofe the yaid braced up to 4c wbicb 
is as much as can be ufuallydonc*, and that the fa:l Ihi- 
vtrs (the bowlines arc nfually let go when i!ic lielni is 
put down), the fail immediiitely takes aback, and in 
a moment we may fnppofc an incidence of 6 degrees. 

The impulfe conci’ponding to this is 400 (by experi- 
rrcDt ), and the cofinc of 40° is 766. This gives 306400 
for the circ6livc impulfe. To proceed accordiiig to the 
theory, w’c fhould brace the yard to 70"-*, which would 
gi%c the M'ind (now 34® on the vvtallur-bovv) an inci- 
dtMu'C of icarly 36®, and the fail an inclination of 2::'' 
to the intended nriutior, which is perptrdieiilar to the 
keel. For the tangent of 20® is about \ of the tiiiigt nt 
of 36'*. I.^et UB now fee wlut efTeCtivc impulfe the lx- 
pL'i-imental law of oblique impulficr.; wil! give for thi; 
adjullincnt of the fails. The exptriintijlal in pulfe for 
36‘* is 480 ; the cofine of 70® is the produt't li 

1641 60, not much exceeding the half of the foinicr. 
Nay, the impnllc for 36®, ealciilaied hy the theoiy, 
would have been only 346, and the tl'lctive inqnille 
only 1 \ 8332. And it iniift be farther obfLi vcd.lhat ili:s 
ibcorelieal adjuilmcnt would lend grearly to elicck the 
evolution, and in mofl cnfci would eutirtly mar ic, by 
cheeking the fliip'a raotion ahe.id, and cuiiiequcntly the 
a^ionoi'tlic rudder, wliieh is the moll powerful agtr* 
in the evolution ; fur here would be a great i:npn!ie di- 
I'tfled alinoll altern. 

We were piflifiable, therefore, in faying, 111 the bi - 
ginning of this aiiiele, that a icainan would frequ. ntly 
linJ himfelf balBrd if lie were to work a Ihip according 
to the rules deduced from M. Bougun’s work ; .ind we 
fee by ibis iiilUnceof what iniportancc it is to have the 
oblique impulfruns of fluids afct stained cxpeiimeniahy, 

'Ihc pra£lice of the moll experienced icanicn is dlreclly 
thc oppofice to this theoretical n.aKini, and its fiicccis 
greatly confums the uferulncfs of thele experiments of 
\hm acadeuiicians fo often praifed hy us. 


We return again to lhi$ general caufiderittiop of the 

F <5 ( » 

rotatory inotiou. We found the velocity iirr---- * 

fP ' 

It in therefore proportional catrrU paribus^ to q G^ 
We hare fecn in wliat maimer q Q depends on the pofi- 


llvili 
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6 i 

Of ir>port- 


tlor ax^ Atuation^of tbe fail or nidtKrr when the point 
G IS tixcd. But it 'Jfo depends ou the pofxtinn of O* 
AVith refpei^l to the of the rudder, it U evident 

that it u fo much the more pewerful as it ia more re- 
mote from G. I'Ue dill ante fivam G may be incrcaied 
either by moving the riicUler fanber aft or G farther 
forwaid. And as it ta of the utmoll tmportunce that 
a ihip aiifwcr her liiilm with the grcatcll promptitude^ 
theft circumflanccs have been attended to>vhieh didia« 
guiOicd hoc iteeiiug Utipb from futh is had not this 
quality ; and it i| in a great meafure l«i be nferibed to 
this, that, in the gradual impnm'iiient of naval archttec* 
turtp the centre uF gravity lias been placed far forward* 
Perhaps tjic notion of a centFe of gravity did not come 
into the thougliU of the rudt builders in early times ; 
but they oblcrved that thofe boms and Ihips (leered 
heft which had ibeir extreme breadth before the mid^ 
die point, and conFequcntly tbe bows not fo acute os 
the ftern. This ii fo contrary to what one would ex- 
peA, that it attrafled attcution more forcibly ; and, 
being fomewhat myfterious, it might prompt to at- 
tempts of improvement, by exceeding in this (ingular 
Tuax4m. We believe that it has been carried as far as 
is compatible with other eifential requifitcs in a (hip. 
We believe that this is the chief circumftance in 
Aifu to lie- what is called the trim of a (hip ; and it were greatly 
cirniiriL the to be wilhed that the beft place for the centre of gra- 
h II- place could be accurately afeertained. A pra^ice pre- 
c nrit of'^ vails, i^luch is the oppofite of what we are now ad- 
vaiicing. It is ufual to load a (hip fo that her keel is 
not horizontal, but lower abaft. This is found to im- 
prove ber (lecrage. The reafon oFthit is obvious. It 
increafes the ading furface of tile rudder, aid allows 
the water to come at it with much greater freedom and 
regularity ; and it generally diminxlhes the griping of 
the (Iiip forward, by removing a part of the bows out 
of tbe water. It has not always this cffeA ; for the 
form of the harping aloft is frequently fuch, that the 
tendency to ^ipc is diminiihed by iminerfing more of 
the bow in the water. 

But waving tliefe circuenftanres, and attending only 
to the rotatory energy of the rudder, we fee that it is 
of advantage to carry the centre of gravity forward. 
The fame advantage is gained to the a^ion of the after 
fails. Blit, on the other hand, the adlion of the head 
laild is diminiflied by it ; and we may call every fail a 
headfail whofe centre of gravity is before the centre of 
gravity of the Hup ; that is, all tbe fails hoiiled on the 
howfprit and furemoft, and the (layfaik hoifted on the 
mainmaft ; for the centre of gravity is leldom far be- 
fore the mainmaft. 

Suppofe that wlien the rudder is put into the por- 
tion AD (figf Ji-)> centre of gravity could be 
Ihiftcd to g| To as to increafe q G, and that this is done 
without iuqreatiii’g of the produdU^V. It is 

obvious that die vclod^ of conacriioawiU k iocreafed 
ia the proportion of a G -lo e This, is very poffible, 

by biinging to that Iw of the (Up parts of her loading 
which were fituatcd at a diftance &oi|i G on tbe othCt 
fide. >4ay, can make this change in iuGb a maimer 

that y/r* fliafl even be left than it wasbeftte, by tak- 
ing catc that every thing wbid^ we (liift Ihitt be aaarer 
to ^ than it was formerly to 6/ Suppofe it all placed in 
on fpot m, and that m is jJie quantipLy of matter fo (hift- 
cd, while M is the quantity of matter in the whole iUp 


It 18 only necefTary that m G* (hull be Uefs than tbe 
ium of the prodnf^spr* corresponding lo the matter 
which hat been (hifted. Now, although the matter 
which is eafily moveable is generally very {mall in com- 
parifon to the whole matter of the (hip, and therefore 
can make but a finall change in the place of tbe centre 
of gravity, it may freqilently be brought fi*om places fo 
remote, that it mayoccafipn a very feiifibk diminution 
of the quantity r*, which expreffes the whole mo- 
mentum of inertia. 

This explains a pra£liceof the fcamen in fmallwher-A rrnS^ue 
ries or (IcifTs, who in putting about are accuftomed toofhMnion 
place themfelves to> let ward of the mall. They even'” 

(itid chat they can aid the quick motions of thefe 
boats by the way in wHiuh ah«y reft on tlicir two fert,^ 
fometimes leaning all on one fbot, and fometimes on the 
other. A«d we have often feen this rvolutioo very fen- 
fihly accelerated in a (kip of war, by the crew running 
fuddcnly, as the helm is put down to the lee-bow. And 
We have heard it afTerted by very expert fcamen, that 
after all attempts to wear (hip (after lying-to in a ftorni} 
hare failed, they have fticceickd by the crew colleding 
tbemfclves near the weather fere-nirouds the moment 
the helm was put down. It mu ft be agreeable to the 
reflcdling ftaman to fee this pradicc fupported by un- 
doubted mechanical principles. 

It will appear paradoxical to fay that the evolution The evolu- 
may be accelerated even by an addition of matter to thcuon sccrlr- 
(liip ; and though it is only a piece of curiofity, 
readers may wi(h to be made fcxifible of it. Let m be 
the addition, placed in fome point m lying beyond G 
from q. Let S be the Q^ontaneoui centre of converfion 
before the addition. Lei v be the velocity of rotation 
round g, that is, the velocity of a point whofe dtftance 
from is 1, and let # be the radius vedor, or diftance of 
a panicle fVomj. We have (Rotation, za.) vs 

— — , But wc know (Rotation, N® *3.) 

that = Jp r* «+ M G g*. Therefore v s 

and mg and qg. 

Let m G be caHed n. Then, by the nature of the 
centre of gravity, M IN : M s G migmssiKigm, and 
M . , mM* . . 

^ * =icrrr-». 1“ 


M+n 
like manner, M ' 




Now IN M® ^ 


Mw^sMinxM-}*^ l^ere&re M * Gg* 4* V*** 


tfcfn k -G/* m'fnf ss Mm,*, Alb-G, 


thtB 


s » beii), = jSrpi *■ S' G be erifcdf 

7/ = « ^ Alfo let SG be Cji&id #. 

Wc hi^ve DMV fpr Ac of Uk wlvOty 

Ar» 

Rotation, 
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<♦ 

TIm; rota- 
I Tion per- 

i * formed 
round a 
fpontanc* 
*us a<U. 


(Rot* atio'n,N‘*3o)' 


‘ 4 r="* 


Therefore, imtHy, va 


tt X ' Hsd there been no addtcion of matter 

M 

F c 

made, vtre (hould have had X — • It remains to 

fliow, that » may be fo taken that — may be left than 
Noikt, if f be to s as c r to a*, that tsi if it 

cf 

be taken cfiaal to r, the two [r^&vons will be eq^ual. 
Bui if ft be left than ew that jb, if the ^^iliaoal matter 
is pTaced anywhere between S and C, the complex frac-« 

tbn will be ot^ter than the fradiod hmd the relo- 

. ^ . , - . . . ^ ■ 

city of rotation w^l be increaCed. There is a particular 
diliance which will make it the greateft pofliblei naitie-^ 

ly, when a is made r; — (-v/? + n c e), as will 


cafily be found by treating the fraAion 

s, confidered as thc^ variable quantity, for a matimum. 
Ill what we have been faying on this fubjed^i Wc have 
confidered the rotation only in aa much as it is per« 
formed round the centre of gravity, although in every 
moment it is really |H;rformed round a fpontaneous axis 
lying beyond that centre* This was done becaufc it af- 
forded an eafy Inveitigation, and any angular motion 
round the centre of gravity is equal to the angular 
motion rodnd any other point* Therefore the extent 
and the time of the evolution arc accurately defined.—* 
From 'dbferving that the energy of the force F is pro- 
portional to q G, an inattentive reader will be apt to 
conceive the centre of gravity as the centre of motion, 
and the rotation as taking place becaufe the momenta of 
tlie fails and rudder, on the oppofite Tides of the centre 
fif gravity, do not balance each other. But we mull 
always keep in mind that this is not the caufe of the ro- 
tation. The caufc is the want of equilibrium round 
the point C (fig. lo.), where the a£lioi 9 s of the water 
balance each other* During the evolution, which con* 
fids of a rotation combined with a progrelfive mottoni 
this point C is continually fliiftiiig, and the unbalanced 
momenta which continue the rotation always rttpcB. the 
momentary fituation of Che point C* It is nevertheleft 
always true that the energy of a force F is proportional 
(fi/rrft parUiyr) to 9O, and the rotation is always 
made in the fame direftlon as if the point G were real- 
ly the centre of converfion. Therefore the mainfail a 61 s 
always (^when oblique) by pufliing the flem away from 
the wind, although it fhould fometimes a6i on a point 
of the vertical lever through C, which it attend ^C« 
Thcfc obfervations oil the cfFcfts of the fsoft and 
rudder in producing a convcrfion^ arc fvfEctent fpi^ rda- 
tiKhg iiii to any dafe of their adtion whidft may 

occur. We have not confidered the efrefts which they 
tend to prodtice by inclining the fhtp round a horixOn- 
tal axis, viz. the motions of rolling and pitching* See 
HUirLLiNO and FiycfttKO- To treat this fubjeft pro- 
T^\j i^ould lead na'info the Whole doArinc of the ctftti- 
librium of fto^b^ tllpdieif and it would Vather leaoto 
mafdimi of conftrndtibn Ann tb nfiaxhnstir: rraiiGcuvre. 
M. Boogner’s TrnM du Navire and Euler's S&ientia 
Namalh are HtedBedt performances on this fabjcA> 
VoL. XVII. Part I. 


and .wie an not here obliged to have recourft lo iny er* 
roneous theory. 

It is eafy to fee that the lateral preflufe bmh of the 
wind OD the fails and of the water on the rudder tends 65 
to iadine the fhip to one fide. Tlie fails alfo tend tol^'^crrrt 
prefi the ihip's bowa into the water, and, if fhc 
kcpl^ fipotB advancingi would prefs them down 
abVy. But by>tlie ^ip’s motion, and the pTomiirent and 
fariii of bar bows, the refiftance of the water to the wind nn 
fore part of the fliip produces a force whicli is dircAcd'he fails ba. 
upunurda* The (ails alfo have a fmall tendency to raife*'*"^'^ 
the (hip, for they conftitute a furface w'hich in general 
feparatet from the plumb-line below. This is remark- 
ably tlic cafe in tlie (Uyfails, particularly the jib and 
fore-topmift flayfail. And tbis helps greatly to foficri 
the phiiigca of the (bip’a bows into the head Teas. The 
upward.prefTurc alfo of the water on her bows, which 
wjC juit now mentioned, has a great cffcA in oppohn^ 
the iRMnerfion of the bows vrbich tlie iails produce by 
aAing on the long levers furnlflied by the mads. bL 
Bouguer gives the name of /e/nf veVtque to the point V 
(hg. 12.) of the mall;, where it is ent by the line CV, 
which marks the mean place and dired^ton of the whole 
impulfc of the water on the bows. And heobfervesithat 
if the mean dhedlion of all the aAions of the wind 
on the fails be made to paft alfo thnougli this point 
there will be a perfcdl equilibrium, and the (Ivp will 
have no tendency to plunge into the water or to rife 
out of it ; for the whole aAion of the water on the 
bows, in the dirfrAion CV, ia equivalent to, and may 
be rcfolved into the ad, lion CE, by which the progref- 
fivc motion is rclilled, tnd the vertical aAion CD, by 
which the (hip is raifed above the water. The force 
CE mult be oppofedby an equal force VD, exerted by 
the wind on the fails, and the force CD is oppefed by 
the weight of the (hip. If the mean effort of the fails 
palles above the point V, the fliip's bow's will be prefTed 
into the water ; and if it pafs below V, her ftern will 
be preffed down. But, by the union of thrfe forces, 

(he will rife and fall with tlie fea, keeping alw'ays in a 
parallel pohticn. Wc apprehend that it is of very little 
moment to attend to the fituation of this point. Ex- 
cept when the Ihipio right afore the wind, i\ is a thou- 
farid chances to one that the line CV of mean refiftanco 
does not paft through any mail ; and the faA is, that 
the (hip cannot be in a (late of uniform motion on any 
other condition but the perftA union of the line of 
mean aAioii of the fails, and the line of mean sAion of 
the refiftance. But its place drifts by every change of 
leeway or of trim and it is impnffiblc to keep thefe 
lines in one conftant point of inccrfcAion for a moment, 
on account of the inceffant changes oFthc furface of the 
water on which (he Boats* M Bouguerft obfervations 
on this point, are, however, very ingenious and original. ^6 

Wc conclude this dilfcrtation, bydeferibing fome of 
the cdlief uiDVcinetits or evolutions. What we 
faid hitherto ia intended for the inftruAion of the artift, ' ^ 
by makii^ hiip fenfiblc 6f the mechanical procedure. 

The defeription is rather meant for the Smufement of 
the UDdfoian, enabling him to nnderftand orations 
that are familiv'.to the feaman. The latter will per- 
haps fmile at the awkward accountgiven of his buGneft 
by one who caid^ hand, reef, doi: fte^. 

To took 

The ihip muft of all be kept fuUf that is, with 
E e a 
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A tcry {tfrfible wn^le tut incidence ta thef finish «ftd 
no means hug^ng the wind, ^or as thit evottHfkM ia 
chiefty perfomed by the lUdde^t h i^ tieCeffar^ to gi^ 
the fhip a good velocity. When the flitp if oMen^ed 
to luff up of h^lelfv that tuoment if to he CAtChed for 
beginning the erolimon, becatffe tfhe will Ky her Inhe. 
rent force continue this motion. The helm if then fat 
down. When the officer caHf out IMm's a-fCe, the 
fore-flicct, lore-top bowline, jib, aUd flag filffAiteri fee- 
ward arc let go. The jib is fieqoeiitly haiiled dci^. 
Thus the obflacles to the fliip^s head coming up to the 
wind by the a^ion of the rudder are removed. If the 
vnainfail is fet, it is not unufual to clue up the werfther 
fide, which may be confrdrred as a headfml, becaufe it 
is before the centre of gtavity. The idiaen thwA 
be hauled out, and even tM fad braced to wiudiil^ard. 
Its power in paying off the ffern from the Wind edn- 
fpires U'^ith the action of the rudder. It is really aU 
aerial rudder. The fails are immediately takeu aback, 
la this Hate the efftSt of the mrzen-topfail would he 
to obftrufi the movemeitt, by prefling the fterU the con- 
trary-way to what it did before. It is therefore either 
immediately braced about (harp on the other UiCh, 6r 
lowered. Bracing it about evidently tertds 't6 pay 
round the (hern from the wind, and thnsafliA in bring- 
ing the head up to the wind. But in this polition it 
checks the progreffive motion of the /hip, oft which the 
evolution chiefly depends. For a rapid evolution, there- 
fore, it is as well to lower the miaen-topfail. Mean- 
time, the headfails are all aback^ and the a£lion of the 
wind on them tends greatly to nay the fhtp round. To 
increafe this cfle<^, it is not lUiimial to haul the fore-top 
bowline again. The' fails on the mainmaft 'are nOw 
almoll becalmed ; and therefore when the wind ia right 
ahead, or a little before, the maiofail is hauled round 
and braced up (harp on the other tack with all eapedi- 
tion. The flay fail flicets are now fhifted over to their 
placet for the other tack. The (hip is now entirely un- 
der the power of the hcadfaib and of the rudder, and 
their adiions confpire to promote the converfion. The 
ftiip has acquired an an^laV motion, and will preferae 
it, fo.tliat now the evolution is fectired, and flic falls off 
apace from the wind on the other tack. The farther 
a<flion cjf the rudder is therefore UimecefTaiy, and would 
even be prejudicial, by cauflng the fhip to Tall Off too 
much from the wind before the fails can be fhifted abd 
trimmed for failhig on the other tack. It is therefore 
proper to Tight the helm when the Wind is right abtad, 
that iv, to bring the rudder into th^ diredlion tif the 
keel. The fhip contttifies her cotiverfloft by her inhe- 
rent force and the afiian of the headfails. 

When the fhip haa fallen off about four points fi^m 
the wind, the lieadfails are hauled round, ahd trimuied 
fharp on the other tack with all mtpeditidn i and al- 
though this openAiott wa« with wind four 

oints on the bpw, it will he 'ffk hefi^ the iafls are 
raced up, and thttrefora tlmheidlkils'W khm^latdy 
fill. The after-foKs have filled dMeaifj^, while^e head- 
fails were ina^tve, and therefore tmthMiately eh^dt the 
farther falling off from the Wind. AH faHsnwWdhiw, 
for the ftayfatl Iheets have berh Ihlftell ovW white they 
were becalmed or fhaking hi the yWndi ' Tlw flow 
gath^s way, and will o&y thif;fomllefo tnoiihd eif^he 
helm to bring her cloCe to the i^d. ^ 

We have here fuppofed, that dhring all thill Opei-a- 
tiort the fhip pteferves hs# progrtffive motiod* She 
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muft therefore have deferibed a durve line, advancing 
all the While to windward. Fig. 15. M a repreCenta- 
tion of this evolution when it is performed in the com- 
pleteft manner* The (hip ftandiiig on the courfe £0, 
with tlie wind blowing in the dircAion WFr has her 
helm plit hard a-lee when (he is in the pofitim A. She 
iififbediattfy deviates from her eolirfc, aitd deferibing a 
curve, comes to thepofition Br with the wind blowing 
in fhe dtrhfilfod WF of the yavds^ and ihe fiprare-faili 
now (hiver. The mizen-topfail is here reprefented 
braced ftiar^ on the orlter tack, by which its tendency 
to aid the angular motion (while it checks the prog ref- 
fiVe nibtion) iV diftidlElty feeft. The main and fore- 
failS are hoW flitVKWn^, and immediately after are taken 
abaek. The df tlfiS dti tka headfUilB is diflinft- 
ly feeo tti be favourable to the coaverfiem, by pufliing 
the point F in thddireftion Fi/ but for the fame rea- 
fdA it ^Oirthiuea to^ imiM the progreffive ibotion- 
ftlplilts kttilni^d to the pofition G, the main- 
fail is hauled round and trimmed for the other tack. 
The impiflfc in the direfliOn F i flill aids the converfion 
and retards dir progrtffive motion. When the (hip has 
attained a pafitibn between C and D, fucti that the 
main and miften topfailyards are in this direftiou of the 
wihd^ there ta nothing to counteVaft the fovee of the 
headfails to pay the (nip's head off from tlie wind. 
Nay, during the progrefs of the fhip 10 this iiiUTmc- 
diate pofition, if any wind gets at the ssaiu or miaten 
topfails, it a^s on their anterior furfoocs, and impels 
the after parts of the fhip »way from the purve a^eJ, 
and thus aids the revolution* We. have therefore iaid, 
that when onCe the fails are taken fully aback, and 
particularly when the wind is brou^t right ahead, it 
is fcarce pnifible for the evblucioA tn>(fail i as foon^tbvre- 
fpre as the mnin-topfail (trimmed for the other tack) 
fhivers, we are certain that the headfails will be filled 
by the time they are hauled round and trimmed. The 
flay fails are filM before this, becaufe their iheets have 
bren fliifted, and they Hand much (harper than ihe 
fifuare-fails t and thus every thing sends to check the 
foiling off from the wind on tl»e other tack^ and this 
no fooner tban.it fliould be done. The flup imme- 
diately gathers way, aad holds on in her new cuptfe 
dG* I ' 

But it fref}uefi.ily baMtfnt, that in this cnnvevlinA 
the fliip lofca her whole progrefBve osocion- This 
fometitnes happens while the foih'Ore fhiveriflg before 
they are taken folly aback* It ts ewdeni^ that in this 
eafo there is little hopes of foecefs, for the fhip now lies 
like a log, and nvither fails nor rudder hate dny wQion. 
The fh(p drives to leeward hke ulog, and tha wa^er a£l- 
ingon the lee-fide Of the rodder cheuks a little the driv- 
ing of the ffern. T%« liead thewfore falls off again, 
and by and by the fails fill, and the fhip eoatJiwcs on 
her fotioer tack* This is otUed siiSsjwo'sxavs, and 
it k generally biSiiag to lhe:jfli«]^foi having too Uttk ve- 
locity at the hsgifinlag'- of tbs ^cvdhitkxm^ Hence, she 
propriety of keeping me Tiifo well Idled ^ Gobic Jiale 
time before. Rough weather, too, by raifiiig a 
which heats violsmTy oft ike wsafhev*baw, fre^uoatly 
checks the firft luffing of the fliip, and fauta her.^ff 
again.* ^ ^ i v 

•If tkh Ibip' 1 ^^ aU' her nuition ilifor theftheadfoHs 
have bitd ftflly taken >abaok, aBd we. have 

brot^ht the wind riglit^ahcadv/the avalunioo>iseram^s 
uocertainf but by no means defperatei for the aAion 

of 
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tit tke Ariml of tlic keAdfails will preCuitl^ (^\vt her 
ftow^waiy* Suppofe lliiu to hiippeii whea the flup U 
in the poAiioftC« firing itic helm averJiarJ to wind* 
ward^ Id ^hat the rudder HiaU have the polltioa repre- 
fentedhy the CnaH doUod lime a/. It ia cvideati that 
the rafiilEaiice of the water to the ^Aem-way of the rud- 
der a£kt in a faroitrablc dire^Kiaai pdking the (lero out- 
la thn mean thiiCf the a^ien of the wind on 
the hcadCkile pudies the head iuitbe opppdte djirc£kioo. 
”^0(0 adions csonfpire theixrfore nin ipromotiog ttie evo- 
lution ; and if the wind ia rigbt^iead, it oannot fail, 
but may eren he . completed fpeedilyj becauCc the (hip 
gathers ftern-way, end the a^bon of the rudder hecomes 
ymj powerful } and ai fooD at the wind come# on the 
foTfncrly leedioir^ the o^fon of thf water on the now 
irr-qiiarcdr will greatly accelerate tlusooavcr (too* Wlien 
tlie wind therefore has once been ^brought nearly right 
ahead, thcec is no rifk of being baSled. 

fiiit Paould the (hip have loft aU her head^way oon« 
Cidcrably before this, the evolutiou is very t^ncert^in ; 
for the aflion of the water on the rudder may not be 
nearly equal to its contrary aAion on the lee-quarter: 
ill which cafe, the a^lipn of the wind on the ht»dfails 
a>ay nut be fuAcient to make up the differeuce* Wlwn 
this is obferved, when the ftup goes a^rn without 
cliaugiog her pcihuon, we mu ft immediately throw the 
hcainailB completely aback, and put ' the bclm down 
again, which will pay off the ihtp’s head from the wind 
enough to enable us <to blithe fails again on the fame 
tack, to try our fortune again ( 01 we muft boxhaul 
the (Kip, in the manner to be deferibed by and by. 

Such is the ordinary proceCs of tacking ftiipi a pro- 
erfs in which all the different inodes of afliqn of the 
rudder and fails are emph»yed* To execute Uiis evolu- 
tion in the mud expeditious manner, and Co as to gain 
as iniich on the wmd as poflible, is coofidered as the 
ted of an icxpert feaman. We have deferibed the pro- 
cefs which is beft cmlculated for fnjwring the movement. 
But .if the (hip be failing very bri/kly in fmooth water, 
fo ahat there is no danger of mifling flays, we may gain 
more to windward eonfiderably ^by keeping fad the 
fore^top bowline and the jib and (lay-fail ftieete till the 
fquarc-fails are nil (hiverangt For tbefe fails, ooatiiiuing 
to draw with confiderable force, and balancing each 
other tolerably fore and aft, keep up the (hip’s velocity 
very mudi, amd thus maintain the power of the rudder. 
•If we now let attdy when the fquBre-faik are fhtvering, 
the fbip.auiy be confidered as without fai]a,bti| eapofied 
to the aAitm of she water on ihe kc-bow; fruMn which 
nnCes a ftmqg prcrffiire of the bow to windward, which 
ooni^feawim tlie afliofi of the rudderto wid €hd Oon- 
>v6rlioB4 Jt evidently leaves *all that tendency the 
' bow to windward which ariCei from Ice-way, . and eyen 
aiubaW Jvaa ooumeradlod hy the formsrly unbatafioed 
. Knaion of^tbefe hcadllUyfaik ‘This m^hod lei^thens 
tfad'^hodc tiiaa.o£,tbe^ ^evolution, but it adeoapas qlie 
> ^Silp (to winAnnuiiii- vObfcpve, too, that dioeping (bft 

thte'fare^top hdhliiic tiU the ftfil (hirers, aiidj^h^ kt- 
ting it gb^'inbres ihe tacking aback of that (aS# and 
ilniaiaftairdyr^pffo^ ow aAioii that it favoftiridl^ to 

/ he^ c wdutiottri s 

The moft expert feamcn, however, differ <ebiOfig 
vithtasAbescWtiib nrfpeft to thsCe two' met hods,* and the 
tke aKift teaeraUy 'praAi&d^ in the Bfiti(h' iwry, 
frecMTetabc baft ktiblbac^iaik The forres wbioh ap- 
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pole t^bc coBvarfion are iboner removed, and the pro- 
4 uA;kMi of a favourable aAiou by the backing of the 
fore-topfail is alfu fooner obtained, by letting go the 
fore-top bowline at the (irft. 

Having entered fo minutely into the defeription and 
rationale of this evolution, vre have fulhcicnlly turned 
vthe reader’s alUntion to the diSereiit aAions wdiich co- 
opeiatc in pi:ofhicing the motions of converfion. We 
lhaU therefore be very brief in our defciiption of the 
other evolutions. 

7e waar 5^^. ' 

When the feaman fees tliat his (hip will not go a- 
bout head to wind, hut will mifs (lays, he muft change 
his tack the other way i chat is, by turning her head 
away from the wind, going a little way before the wind, 
and then hauling the wind on the other tack. This 
is called -wearing or veering (hip. It is moftnccef- 
fary in ftormy weather with little bil, or in very faint 
hiecaes, or in a difabled (hip. 

The procefais exceedingly fimple; and the mere nar- 
ratioo of the procedure is fufficient for (Ivowing the 
propriety of every part of it. 

Watch for the moment of the (hip’s falling off, and 
then haul up the mainfail and mizen, and fbiver the 
mizen-toprail, and put the helm a-wcather. When the 
(hip Talk offreD()bIy (and not before), let go the bow- 
iiuec. Cafe aw'ay the forc-fhect, raife the fore-tack, and 
gather aft the weather fore-lheet, as the lee-(heet is ca- 
led away. Round in the wcather-hraces of the fore 
and main-mafts, and keep the yards nearly bifcAing the 
angle of the wind and keel, fo that when the ffiip is 
before the wind the yards may be fquare. It may even 
be . of advantage to round in the w'eather-braces of the 
main-tppfail more than thofe of the beadfails ; for the 
mainmail is abaft the centre of gravity. Ail this 
while the roixcn-toprail muft be kept (luvering, by 
rounding in the W’eather-braccs as the (hip pays off 
froro the wind. Then the main-topfail will be braced 
up for the other tack by the time that we have brought 
•the wind on the weather-quarter. After this it wiU 
be full, and wnll aid the evolution. When the wind 
is right aft, (hift the jib and ftay-fail (heets. The evo- 
lution now goes on with great rapidity ; therefore bri(k- 
ly haul cm board the fore and main tacks, and haul out 
€)»e mizen, and fel the mice n-ftay fail as foun Os they will 
take the wind tlie right way. We muft now check 
the great rapidity with which the (hip comes to tlic 
' Wind OB the other tack, by righting the helm before 
we bring the wind on the beam ; and all muft be trim- 
med fharp fore and aft by this time, that the head fails 
may take and check the coftiing-to. All being trim- 
med, ftaM on clofe by the wind. 

We cannot hdp lofing a great deal of ground in 
tbts movcmcjiC, Therefore, though it be very Ample, 
it requires mutfh attention and .rapid execution to do 
it with -as little lofs of ground as pofliblc. One U apt 
•to imagine at Mi that it would be better to keep tlic 
headfaUs braced up on the former tack, or at lean not 
to round in the weather^^bnees io tnuch as is h^re di- 
re&fid* Whon the Hap is r^ht ^onp the wind, we 
ftiould expeCl afiftance; from ibe oUiq^ty of the head- 
> fails I but-thf ,fi|ddcr bemg the jiiioapal agent in the 
evolution, it is fbfuud thalj wuMie ie by increafing 

4be • fhip’i; > vdonity, ^hhn ky m ^dio^r iimptilfe on the 
£ca headCaila 





fi^O 
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licadfaiU mofe favomrablT' direAcd^ Erperienced lea- 
men iUfFer» how^ver^ in their pm£Uc€ in refpc^ o£ this 
particular* 

To Icxhaul a Ship* 

Tlii 3 fs B procefs performed only in critical (itoa- 
tibhH, afl when a rock^ a (hip, or foine danger^ io fud- 
denly feen rigift ahead^ or when a fhfp mifTes ftaya. It 
requires the moll rapid execution 

'J'hc Hiip being clofe-haulcd on a wind, haul up the 
maiiiftiil and nii/.cn, and fhiver the topfail6« and put the 
helm hard a-lee altogether. Raife the fore-tack, let 
go the head bowlines, and brace about ^be headfaila 
iUarp on the other tack. The fhip will quickly lofc 
her way, get llcrn-way, and then fall off, by the joint 
action of the headfails and of the inveitcd rudder. 
When flic has fallen off eight points, brace the after- 
f^ils fquare, which have hitherto been kept fliivering. 
This will at firiil incrcafe the power of the rudder, by 
incrcaQng the llcrn-way, and at the fame time it makes 
no oppofition to the converfion which is goin^ on. The 
continuation of her circular motion will prelcntly caufe 
them to take the wind on their after furfaces. This will 
check the Hern-way, flop it, and give the (hip a little 
head- way. Now {hift the helm, fo that the rudder may 
again adl in conjunclioti with the headfaila in paying 
her off from the wind. This is the critical part of the 
evolution, becaufc the fliip has little or no way through 
the water, and witl frequently remain long in tb]> po- 
fition. But as there are no counteraflfng farces, the 
flitp continues to fall off. Theu the v/eather-braces of 
the aftcr-lails may be gently rounded in» fo that the 
wind acting on their hinder furfaces may both pufli the 
fhip a little ahead and her ftern laterally in conjunc- 
tion With the rudder. Thustlie wind is brought upon 
the quarter, and the headfails Ihiver. By this time the 
fhip has acquired fome headway* A continuation of 
the rotation would now fill the headfails, and their ac- 
tion would be contrary to the intended evolution. 
They .arc therefore immediately braced the other way, 
nearly f<^uare, and the evolution is now completed in 
the fame mUniher with wearing fhip. . 

Some feamen brace all the fails aback the moment 
that the helm is put hard a-lee, but the after-fails no 
more aback than jiiff toTquare the yards. This quick-' 
iy gives the fhip llern-wny, and bringjs the rudder imo 
adion in its inverted dire6lion ; and they think that 
the evolution is accelerated by this methpd. 

There is another problem of fcamanfliip dcferving.of 
our attention,, which cannot properly be called an evo- 
lution. This is lyii>g-to. This is done in general by ^ 
laying fome fails aback, fo as to flop tbe head-way. pro- 
duced by others. But there is a cooflderable addrefs 
ueceffary for doing this in fuch a w;ra4hat the Aiip 
fhall lie cafily, and under oommand, ready to proceeddn 
her courfc, and eaflly brougbt.under we^h. 

To bring-tb with the Kre or main topfail to the 
iiiaff , brace that fsiitiharp aback^ kaul out the miaen, 
and clap the YteJm hard a-lce«. 

i:>uppofe the fore-tc^fisQ to.be aback; the other {nils 
iliootthe (hip ahead, and the ke-heloi makes . the fhip 
come up to the wind,, wbiej^ inakes it mpre 

pcrpetkjicularly on theiail is^aback*., T^efd'lts 

i^pulfe fobn exceeds ^bofe on the Other fails; w^kk arc 
mow Ibiys^uig, almofl fliivering* '^he fliS|r ftiU 
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a while, and then fills off, fo as to fill the after-f/ilv, 
whihh again fhoot her ahead, and tlie procefs is thus 
repeated* A ihip lying-to in this way goes a good 
deal ahead and alfo to leeward; If the main-topfail be 
aback, the (hip.flioots ahead, and comes up till the di* 
minifliing impulfe of the drawing fails, in the dirc£liou 
of the keel is balanced by the increafed impulfe on the 
main-topfaik She lies a-long while in this pofiCioti, 
driving (lowly to keward ; and fhe at laft falls off by 
the beating of the water on her weather-bow. She falls 
off but little, mod foon comes up again. 

Thus a fhip lyiiig-to is not like a mere log, but has 
a certain motion which keeps her under command. To 
get under weigh again, we inu(i watch the time of fall- 
ing off ; and w'hcn this is juff about to finifli, l)race 
about brifkly, and fill the fail which was aback. To 
aid. this opmtion, the Jib and fore-topmaft itayfail may 
be hoifted, and the mJaacn brailcd up: or, wdien the in- 
tended courfc is before the wind or large, back the forc- 
topfail (harp, ftiiver the main and miaen topfail, brail 
up the mizen, and hoifl the jib and forc-tupma(l flay- 
(iiils altogether.. 

In a ftorm with a contrary wind, or on a lee fhore, a 
fhip is obliged to lie-to under a very low fail. Some fail 
is abfolutely neceffary, in order to keep ihe fhip fleadi- 
ly down, otherwdfe (he. would kick about like a cork, 
and roll fo deep as to drain and work herfelf to pieces. 
Different (hips behave beft under different fails. In a 
very violent gale, the three lower ftayfails are in j^cne- 
iwl well adapted for keeping her fleady, and diflnbut- 
ing the ftrain. This mode feems alfo well adapted for 
wearing, which may be done by hauling down the mi- 
zen-flayfail. Under whatever 4ail the fliip is brought- 
to in a ftorm, it is always with a fitted fall, and never 
with one kid aback- The helm is laftied down hard 
a-lee ; therefore the fhip (hoots ahead, and comes up 
till the fea on her weather-bow beats her' off again. 
Getting under^weigh is generally difficult : becauie the 
(hip and rigging are lofty abaft, and hinder her from 
falling off re^ily when the helm is put hard a-weather. 
We mud watch tlic falling off, aiid affift the fliip by 
fome frnall headfail. Sometimes the crew get up on 
the weather fore-fbroudsin b crowd, and thos prelcnt a . 
furface to tbe wind-. 

THasB examples of the three chief evolutions will en- 
able tbofe who are not Icameii to underftand the pro- 
priety of the different fteps, and alfp to undcrfland the 
otl^r evolutions as:. they are defcnbtd by pra^ical an- 
thOra. We are not acquSsinted wdth aqy pdrformance 
in our language where the whole arc conffdered in a 
CoqueAed.and JMematical manner. Tfacre.is nbe^k on 
thja fut^£l tn riencb, called Xh by M. 

Boinrdd de ViUe-Huet,. which is in grei4 feputatroh in 
Trance* A Jtranflatidn into iEnglifli was ^bliAied fome 
years ago, laid to l^e the perforbianco oi ih^ Chevalier 
de Saiif&uil a IVench oi&^r*;{hit.l;hiaeppeAratti bc ia 
bookfrller's puflT; foe it k undoutdedljr the work of 
fome perbn who did not dnderftand eiiAtr .the Trench 
language, gr the. fobje^, or the oiatliematical prrnctples 
which are employed in the fciehtific part. The blon- 
deraare hot fuch ns could pbflibly be made by a Frenw^ 
main not ver^hnt^in the Ecigli/b ifmguhgr, but natural 
for an\£n2tifoinen ignbrant of Trench. No Frtnch 
geiitlemej:i o^ officer wo^td have tranllaied a work of 

> tbii 
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vfiib kind (which hr profcffrs to thii^k Co hig^hly of) to 
fcrvc the ripaia and fues of his country. But indeed 
it cau do no great hartn in thii way ; for the fcieiitihc 
pan of it 18 abfolutcly unintelligible for want of fdence 
in the t ran flat or ; and the pradtical part is fuUof blnn- 
dtT«t for want of knowledge of the French language* 
We oflrr this account of the fubjedt with au proper 
refpe^ and dididence. We, do not. profefa to teach t 
but by puiotiog out the defeilt of the celebrated works 
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SEAMEN^ fuch perfons as ferve die king or others 
at fea by navigating and lighting IhipSj 8 lc. See 
JLlTIMJi Staic^ 

Seamen fighting, quarrelling, or making anj difturb- 
ance, may be punilhed by the commiflioners pf the navy 
with tine and imprifonment. Kcgiftcred feamen are ea» 
enipted from ferving in any parilh office, &c. and arc 
allowed bounty-money bcfide their pay. By the law of 
mcrciiante, the feamen of a ved'elare accountable to the 
maUcr or commander, the inadcr to the owners, and 
die owners to the merchants,' for damage fudaiued ci- 
ther by negligence or otherwife. Where a feaman is 
hired for a voyage, and he deferts before it is ended, 
he fliall lufe his wages ; and in cafe a Hiip be loll in a 
ilorm, the feamen Lofe their wages, as well as the own- 
ers their height. 

of Prefirving the Haalih o/Sbam^.s. Sec Me- 
oiCiNi I Int. 351. 

In addition to what has been faid on this fubjei^ in 
the place referred to, weihafl fubjoiii fomc valuable ob- 
fervatlons which wc have met with in the fiAth vo- 
lume of the Memoirs of the Royal Society of Medicine 
at Paris for the years 1784 and 1785- 

In 17H3, the inarllial dc Carries, intending to make 
fome changes in the regulations of the navy, particu- 
larly with regard to diet, propofecl to the fociety the 
two following queniuns: 1. ** What are the moil whole- 
fomc aliments, for feamen, coulldering the impoflibility 
pf procuring them frelh meat ? And what kinds of fait 
meat, or Rlh, of puire,.ai)d of drink, are moft proper for 
them, and in what quantity', not omitting to inquire 
into the regin^ens in ufc amongd other mamimc^riations 
for what may be adopted by us, and into what expe- 
rience )»s evinced the iftilicy of, from the. M^oupts of 
the qioil pel^brated navigators ?'* z- “ A number of 
,p!],tiepts iabpuring undier diiterent difeafts being affem- 
bled in naval liofpitalRi and different conAitutions af- 
fe6tecl by ilic^fame difeafe requiring difFercntrc of diet, 
what general dietetic rules for an hofpital would be beft 
ajaptt{d to every exig.cncc, the patients into 

llyree pUffeai.thc firft in which liquids alone, are proper, 
tjhc fecond in which we begin to give folids in fmaU 
quaiitUies, ,an4 ilatjC of convalcfcencc in wliicti ^ 
fuilir”diV(ts A committee was appoint^ 

to draw up an .anfwer to tbefe,. who iiivelligatcd the 
f 4 bjcfit very min utclyf The re full of their labours is 
there gi^eh at Wgc. The obfervations mod worthy of 
notice are, tka^; the, feurvy of the Englilh feamen, wfap 
^Uve cf^efly, bn fait. meat, i? a putrid difeafe ; v/hllft tW 
qf thepuuK, Vfhb.^e f^rlh^caus vegetables siul dried 
pulft in large quantities, h*!* WO'CI .of a® hyJrqpi^al 
ticatfency. A mixture of both, even at the ft.mc meal, 


of M. Boiigucr, and the courfe which may be takso. 
to remove them, wliile wc preferve much valuable know'** 
ledge vvhich they contain, wc may perhaps excite fume 
perfons to apply to this fubje^, who, by a combination 
of what is juti in M. Bouguer'a ihenry, with an expe- 
rimental do(^rine of ihe impulfcHof 6uids, may produce 
a treattfe of fcajnanfliip which will not be con lined to 
the lifarartes of niathematicians, but become a manual 
for feamen by profefliofi. 
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is recommended. This is fupported byfphilofophicnl fifam* 
reafoning, and the example of Captain Cook, who was 
partly indebted to this mixed regimen for the preferva-' 
tion of his crew. Salt fiili /hould never be ufed : fait 
beef grows hard, and after boiling its fibrous parts only 
remain, which arc more calculated to load the Itomacli 
than recruit the ilrength. Salt bacon may be kept at 
fea 18 months ; it does not lofe its moill and nutri- 
tncntal parts, and unites better with pulfe, but Ihould 
not be ufed wlurn rancid. Live animals kept on board 
ihipB tend to produce difeafes amongfl the crew. Rice 
Ihould be ufed largely. Our puddings vro bad food : 
the flour would be much better made into bread, which 
might be dune at fea with no great trouble. Sogr krout 
lliould be ufed freely. Mallard, vinegar, fugar, melaf- 
fes and honey, arc good antifeorbuties. Of drinks, 
wine is the bell : wort, fpruce-becr, or the Ruffian guai, 
are good fubllitutes. Spirits are only to be ufed in cold 
climates, and in finall quantity. The greater part of 
the excellent memoir in anfwer to the fecond qiiellioii, 
perfectly coincides with M. Diihamel du Munceaux’s 

Means of Prefciving the Health of Stamen," and 
M. Poiflbnnicr dcs Ptrnercs’s trealifes “ On the Dif- 
eafes of Seamen," and “ On the advaiitagts of changing 
the Diet of Seamen, "and his “ Examination ofPringlc-s 
DiflertaLiurkV 

SEAPO^ S, or Sepoys, native.^ of Inclodan ferving 
in a military capacity under the Euiopcan powers, and 
difeiplined after the European manner. 

. The Scapoys of the Englilh Eall India Company 
cpmpufe perhaps the mofl'imnicrous, regular, and bell 
difeiplined body of black troopiB in the world. They 
are niifed from among the natives of the country, and 
confid of Moors or Mahometans, Raja-pouts, Hindoos, 
Fariars, bcTidcs many intermediate calls peculiar to 
thcmfelves ; the whole modelled in all concfponcling 
particulars, and difeiplined in every rcfpcQ, as the army 
of Crrcat Britain. 

The military cilablilhmentg of Bengal, Madras, and' 
Bombay, have each their refpeflive numbers, that of 
Bengal exceeding the reft* The Seapnys are formed 
into complete, uniform, and regular battalions, as our 
izu&rching regiments at home,, being intended to repre- 
fept ana anlwer fully to every purpofe in India to ilu: 
like troops in ]^uropc. A battalion cunfills of 700 
men, of complete elfe^livc ftrength. lu each there are 
eight companiecj, induding two Aank onesxir grena- 
diers. They are rcfpeAivcly commanded by their own 
black and European officers ; to each copipany there 
U attached a ftikakjrrq, who takeathc command, under 
iw^m arc two n^ivc cominiftione^.officcrs, bcaririg the 
rankof fiibidar Md jimiudar } of eight rubalterns, (ix 

ora. 
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are lietttfnaiitf# the other caftgns f cxclufivc i> a ftaffi 
' of adjutant and furgeon. The hlack DOn-comfhiflTioned 
oifi^er»a:nfwcr tooar ferjeaati dad corporals, and are 
called ifavMars and nal^i. There IS atfo to eadh 
corps, an Englidi feijeant-tnsjor. drill and ftoreferjeant; 
to each battalion is a band of ^ drums and fifes, and to 
each a pair of colours. A captain commandi the 
nrlndc. 

Their jackets, which are made entirely after the Eu- 
ropean faHiion, are of a red colour with yellow facioga 
(as worn by all the infantry of tht Company oU the 
Coromandel coafl). 7'he remaining part of their at- 
tire refcmbles more tbc country or Indian habit, and 
confifis of a dark blue turban, broad and round at 
top, defeending deep to the bottom, the fidesof which, 
of a concave form, are crofled by a white band, ranhing 
fn front, faltened under a rofe above. As an under 
garment, they have a jacket of linen. A dark blue 
iafh girdjTfg, to anfwcr the tnrban, goes round their 
middle. On the thighs they have fliort drawers, faf- 
tened by a fedUoped band. Their legs arc bare, ^ich 
renders them more ready for action or fcrvice. Their 
arms are n 'firelckck and bayonet ; their accoutrements 
or crofs belts black leather, with pouchca the fame. 

A battalion drawn out cannot but Arike the fpefia- 
tors with a lively and fanciful military imprelltoo. as 
they unite in their exterior traits refpedtivcly Indian 
and European. 

They are brought to the utmoft exadlnefs of difeU 
pline ; go throngn tbelr evolutions and manoeuvres with 
a regularity and precHion Cquad to, and not furpafled by. 
European troops. In action they arc brave and fteady. 
and have been known to ftand where Europeans have 
given way. 

'Tticir difciplrne puts them on a footing with Euro- 
pean troops, with whom they arc always ready to aA 
in concert. 

Their utility and ferviccs are evident : they fecure to 
the Company the tirtemal good order and prefervation 
of their territonal difiricts, which, though pofliblc to 
be enforced with' a ftrcmg band Europeans, requires 
numbers, and can oiily be condufled with that eateaiid 
addrefs peculiar to ibc native forces of the country. 

They arc corifidered with refpefl in tbc eyes of the 
other natives, though they fufficiently, and with a good 
grace, fed and alTrrt their own confc^uence. In large 
garrifons, where the duty is great;, as Madras. Pondi- 
cherry, Trichinopoly. Vdlorc, fitc. two or three batta- 
lions might be^ptelent together, excliifive ttf Europeans. 
If fCM Imgly up the country, they ait Habit to ht de- 
tached, fometimesby one or mpre cbimptfiica being' fent 
to a ftation dependent on the dbief nrrifon or head- 
quarters, otbcTwife they are difperfed throifgh the di- 
ftrict's, foar or five together, with a nofi-combiiflioncd 
officer (this is a part of'thc fcTsice wHiclT ia called I'WMg 
vn .remfnanif), on hills, or in vilWes; to^dfeWe ofdeV. 
convey inteffigeuee, and alKft we Or 

eirtwall df the pltCe. hi caffes of thi^i^genefj Tijey alCb 
enforce the police, tnd prevent In fudh cafes the codii- 
try from being infefted With ttitevea. wUcfa 'otherwife 
have combined, forming a'banditri^ tb t6b ptfflengcifB 
and . plunder cattle, of there ^clb ittbOy In^Cts 
UpbVtltecDrd. As for ftrA effects bi^tjic^om- 

ifervicc as arc attached '‘tb battsllbtia. thi^'are 
t^lliged to follow the fortunes and deftinadoiia of their 


men. with their refpcAive corpt, leading a fife often fTeaparii 
replete with advent lu-cs of a peculiar nature. An in- Search' 
dividual in fuch cafes is firequeoUf feduded from iKofc ^**‘^ “* 
of his own colour when up the country, or dciRclied 
upon command, where in a frontier garrHbn or hill Fort 
in the iarerior parts of India nbne but natives are to be 
found. Here he might live as he pleafes, being perfe^- 
ly nhrblate within his jurifdr^ion. Such flations being 
lucrative, with maiiageiocnt may produce grent for- 
tunes. Neither is the condition hard to a perfon con- 
verfant in the language of the country, or that of the 
Seapoys called Moors (which mcfl oificcra in the Com- 
pany's fcrvice acquire) ; otberwiCe the lofs of focieiy 
is not rccompenfcd by other advantages;. a$ you forget 
yoiir own language, grow melancholy, and* pafs your 
days Without comfort. 

The peace cftablifiimrnt at. Madras confifts pf 30 Hca- 
poY battalions, hot in time of war is augmented as oc- 
cauoo requires ; or ftequCiitly each corps Is ftrengthen- 
ed by the addition of two companies, which are redu- 
ced again in time of peace, the officers remaining fopcT- 
numcraries'in the fcrvice. In garrifon they are quar- 
tered in barracks : tliev live agreeably to the ufage of 
the country, fleep on the groiind on a mat or thin car- 
et. In their perfon s they are cleanly, but appear to 
ell advantage in their uniform- Off duty they go as 
the other natives in poor circumilances ; and have only 
a cloth round their middle and over their fhpulders. As 
to the different calls, the Moormen or Muffelmen afiert 

? re-ei|iinencc. as. coming into the country by conqiiefl. 

n their perfons they are rather robnfi, and in their 
tempers vindiftivc. Their religion and drefa is diiliifdl 
from the Hindoos, who are mild and paffive in their 
temper, faithful, ftcady, and good foldiers. The Pa- 
riars are inferior to the others, live under different cir- 
cumfiances. dwell in huts, and affoeiate not on equal 
terms with the reft ; they do all menial offices, are fer- 
vants to Europeans, and think themfelvcs happy when 
by them cmployedt though they are equally go^ Sea<- 

aving thus treated of the Company*s Seapoys, we 
/hall obferve tliat they are kindly attentive to their effi- 
cen when often in ctrcumftandcs requiring their aflift- 
ance j arc gtnhy of few vices ; and have a' liTong at- 
tachment for ihdfe who have commanded them, ^at 
acute hiftorian Dr "Rdbertfon has remarked, as a phior 
that the ingenuity df man has recourfe in findlar fitua- 
tions to the fata^ expedients, that the Eunipcan powers 
in forming the cftabli/hiiient of thefe native troops, 
adopted the fame maxiihs. ai^j ptohably Without know- .. 
ing it; ^ve modelled thmr battafiona of Scapoys' upon 
the fame principles as Alexander the Great' did Ids 
phalanx of Ferliain- 

SEARCH-wakaANr. iplaW. a'kind bfgueihl war- 
rant Jfliie4;hy ioftic^of otact i*laJifirati^s of towns 
for ‘ fearching vfil fuft^e^ed places for ' ftdlen gbdilf ^ ’Ih 
Scotland tms Wks;dftk^’dbntr«fonnrf^ and in fpvhh 
Englifh kiw-bouki ihete hre prtcedents fecltrirfiig the 
conlftkble to fbarch 'all Tilth fufpeatd' places as he ai^d 
the party comtHalmm 'ftafl thinas; convenient ; hvic fbeh 
praAice is cofidemnea by Xiord Hale.' Mr Hawfchis. ahd 
thk btft authdrili^ both among tlie Engtifii aWd SkOti*K 
iawyert. ' Hdvktttf ip ckfe of k cbmjnaMj and oath 
tiiade i^oids 'Adteh. and that the phfty tbf|Wflls Vlllst 
thofe goods arc in a particular houfe. and /hows the 
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ctule ofiucb fufpicionp the juAice maf grant a warrant 
to foarch not only chat boufe but other fufpeAcd pla- 
gfi I and to. attach the goodsj and the party ia whofe 
cuAody they are foundi and bring them before him or 
feme other julticCp to give an account how he came by 
them* and to abidib fuch order aa to law fhall appertain | 
which warrant ftiould be dircAed to the conAable or 
other public officerp who inay enter a fufpeded boufe 
and naakc frarch* 

SEARCHBRp an ofEoerint1iecnAo,m» whofe bu- 
fmeb it ia lo fearch and examine (hips outward boundf 
if they have any prohibited gooda on board* (13 
Car. 11.) There are alfo fearcbers of leat hcri oec 

ALuaoEa. 

SeAacHEa* in ordnance* is an iron focket with 
branchesi from four to eight in nutnber, a little bent 
outwards* with ftnall pot nti at their ends ; to this fock- 
et is fixed a wooden handle* from eight to twelve feet 
long* of about an inch and a quarter diameter. After 
the gon hat been fired* this fearchef is introduced into 
iti and turned rounds in order to difeover the cavities 
within. The diftances of thefe cavities* if any be 
fouii^ art then marked on the outfide whh chalk* 
when another fearcher that has only one point* about 
which a mixture of wax and, tallow is put* is iotrodu* 
ced to take ilie impreflion of the holes ; and if there be 
anv hole* a il^uarter of an inch deep* or of any conlider- 
abfe length* the ^nn is rejefied as unferviceable. 

SEARgLOTH. or CEaBci^OTii* in furgery, a form 
of external remedy fomewhat harder than ati unguent* 
yet fofter than an empkfter* though it is frequently 
tiled both for the one and the other. The cerecloth is 
always fuppofed to have wax in its compofittoni which 
diftinguifhes and even denominates it. In effcA* when 
aliiiimcnt or. unguent has wax enough in it* it does not 
differ from a cerecloth. 

S£ AS1N> in a ihip* the name of a rope by which 
the boat rides by the (hip's Gdc when in harbour* 5 cc. 

SEASONlNOf the firA iUnefs to which perfons 
habituated to colder climates are fuhjed on their arrival 
in. the Weft Indies. Thi^ fe^oning* unlefs .they live 
Vpry lutf>iiieratriy* or are in a proper habit of body (tho^ 
fome psoplentrit Uuitiolcftcd for mxny.mQiitha}* feldom 
fuffer^ iliem to reihain long before it makes its appear^ 
unce in. futtit! mode or other t particularly if at firft 
they eifpofe thjrtxlfclveH jn a fhoWer of rain* or too long 
in the fmti in thy, night airi or when the body is 
im^h drink large dreughis of ^d li* 

quqrsi; or bathe in cold-water ; cNf ufe much txercife ) 
qr, ,qs|minit .excc^ in dnpking wine or ^riu; <k by 
hearing Jtha body and inllaming the blood \ or by fub^ 
jeAHig tbemlelvM to any caufe that may fuddeuly check 
peHrpiration* which at mft is generally exeeffive. ^ , 

r$omCiP^ptc> ^ favourable ftate of hody»>l»vd 

fsa^niliig.f , Thin people, and vi^ 

MTt to: clcape it. Women, generally mim 

thair Jtythj^raiice* and perhaps their, menftaua^op coi^ 
tVihu^ tp) their fecurity ; indeed hj^ clinmes m li^ 
VfOur&hla to thcddicacy of theh* habits* and fuiiahle, to 
thdr piodcs JJfe, ^Bqme efcape by great rmlariiy 
of living i 6smc$ by the breaking out of the rafh*caQea 

*heji!i4fy,^tf/ jJomby^'i sr^t pf 

,tiou ; .and tome by opfefviag a cooling rcmnicn, Xhv 

ogndltute iihii ivai'aiuu^ of 
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a#w fQmeri as they are called ; depending on age* con- Smdoiai j 
Aitution* and habit of body. But all reafoniog difesfes > II 
are of the inflammatory kind ; and yield to antiphlo- 
giftic treatment proportioned to their violence. When . **_*^^_' . 
all precaution to guard agaiufl fickncfs has failed* and 
prudence proved abortive to new comers, they will have 
this comfort at kaft for their pains, that their diCorders 
will feldom be fevcnc or expen five, and will generally 
ha^ afpeedy termination ; and that their feafoning* as 
it PS cmphaltcaBy called* will be removed by bleeding* 
a dofe of falts* reft* and a cooling regimen. 

Timht. Sec Timber. 

SEASONS* id cofmography, certain portions or 
quarters of the ycac* diAlnguiflied by the iigns which 
the fun then enters* or by the meridian altitudeB of the 
fun ; conrequent on which are different temperatures 
of the air* different works in tillage, &c. See Wt a- 
THca« 

The year is divided into four feafons* fpring, fum- 
mer, autumn, and winter. The beginnings and endings 
of each whereof, fee under its proper article. It is to 
be obferved* the Deafons anciently began differently 
from what they now do : witnefa the old verfes* 

Dai CUmim tyemtm ; dat Petrus ver caihedratuj ; 

JEfiuai Urhanut ; autumnat Bartholomaus^ 

SEAT* in the manege* is the poAure or fituation of 
a horfeman upon the fiddle. 

SEATON* a fmall filhing town on the fouth coaA 
of Devon* between Lyme and Sidmouth. Rifdon (ays 

our learned aatiquarlans would have it to be that 
Mariimutu whereof Aiitonine fpake* placed between 
Dunnovaria and Ifca ; for Maridunum in Britiffi is the 
fame with Seatnu in Engllfli* * a town upon a hill by 
the fea fide." This place is memorable for the Danilh 
prints landing there in the year 937 * 

SEBACIC ACID, the acid procured from fat. To 
obtain it, let fome fuel be melted in a Ikillet over the 
fire* along with fome quicklime in fine powder* ajid 
conftanily Airred* raifing the fire towards tlie end ol 
t^c operation* and taking care to avoid the vapuuT.<:, 
which are very offenfire. By this proccla the Icbacic 
acid unites with the lime into a febat of lime* which, 
is difficultly folublc in water ; it is* however*, fepar a ted 
from the fatty matters with which it is miEcd by fulu- 
tion in a large quantity of boiling water. From this 
the neutral fait is feparated by. evaporation ; and, (o 
render it pure*, ia calcined* redilTulved* and again cry- 
fliallixed* After this we pour on a proper quantity of 
fulphsiric scid* and the fehacic acid paiTcB over by di- 
ftillAtioD. See Fat* and C h s m 1 sra y * Indea. 

BTS£BASTlAN*aba(uirome* popidous* and Arong 
towqofSpAin* hthe province of Quip a fcoa, with a< 

f ^ood aii4 frequented harbour^. It is feat^ at the 

QOt of a mouAtxint and the harbour fccurcd by two 
trolea* andi'O . narrow entrance for the fliips. The town 
ii furronh^cxlimk a ^Qubk wall, and to the fca-fide is 
fbi;ttfic4 with haftions and half moans. Tire i^ecis are 
long* brioad* BBd[ ftraight* aod luived with white flag- 
ftoMCB. At the top ofthe mousuain is a citadel* with 
a garrifon well furiuihtd with cannon. Tht; town ear- 
ries on a confidmble trade* the greateft..part of which 
copfiits of iron ami fteel* which fume reckop to he the 
k^AiujEttTQpe,. Thcy/sJlinidfftI comes 

.frooi» 
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ScbuSiiLo from O^d Caftilc. W. Long. i. 59. N- L«t. 43. 

if cajpitEl of Brafil in Sooth Ahierica h likewife call- 

ed SdaJHan. 

SEBASTIANO, calkd Dd P^rmha, frotn an office 
ill the lead mines given him by Pope Cktnent VtL 
was an eminent Venetian painter, born in 14B5. He 
was (irft a difciplc of old Giovanni Bellino ; continued 
bis Andies under Giorgione ; and having attained an 
cKccliesit manner of coloariog. went to Romcf where 
he itiQnuated blmfelf into the favour of Michael Ange- 
lo. He has the name of being the firft who invented 
the art of preparing plafter-walla for oil-painting ; but 
was fo flow and lazy in bis work, that other hands were 
often employed to fiahh wbat lie began. He died hi 
> 547 * ^ 

8 KB 1 S 8 TEN. in botany. See CoRDfA* 

SEllUJbll. among the ancient SamaritanSi 

whom St Epiplianius accufed of changing the time ea- 
jireflcd m the law. for the celebration of the great an- 
nual feaft of the /Jews. 

SEBURAl. Seuurjri, a name which the Jews give 
to fuch (if their rabbins or dodors as lived and taught 
fome lime after the Anilhing of the Talmud. 

SECACULf in the materia incdica of the ancients, 
a name given by Aviceiina. Serapioii. and others, to a 
root which was Kkc ginger, and was brought from the 
EaA Indies, and ufed as a provocative to veiiery. ' The 
interpreters of their works have reudered this word 
trhi^o; and hence fome have foppofed that our iryngun 
or eryigo was the root meant by it : but this docs not 
appear to be the cafe on a AriA inquiry, and there is 
fome reafon to believe that tlie famous root, at this time 
ctiled was what they meant. 

SECALE.'Ryr. in botany: A genus of the digynia 
order, belonging to the triandria clafs of plants; and io 
the natural method ranking under the 4th order. Gra- 
msna. The calyx is a glume of cw'O leaves, which are 
oppoCte to one another. ereAt linear, pointed, and lefs 
than the corolla. The corolla confifts of two valvea. 
the exterior of which ends in a bcaid. There are four 
fpeciea. the oriental, errtifum, and ctrealt. The 

viUfiJunty or wo^ n'e-grafsj is diftinguilhed by a calyx 
with wedge- fhaped fcales. and by the fringe of the glume 
being woolly. The glumes of the orientale are /bag^. 
and the hrales of the calyx (haped like an awL The 
glumes of die creticum are fringed on the outfide. The 
ccr^aU, or common rye, has glumes with rough fringes. 
It is a native of the ifland of Candia. was introduced 
into England many ages ago, and is the only fpecies 
of rye cultivated in this kingdom. There arei however, 
two varieties, the winter and fpring rye. 

The winter rye. which is larger in the grain than the 
fpring rye, is fowA in autumnal the fame time with the 
wheat, and fometimes mixed with it fvhut as the rye 
ripens fooncr than the i^faeat. method muft be very 
exceptionable* . The fpring rye is Town along wiib the 
oats, and ufually ripens as loon sis the winter rye ; but 
the grain produced is lighterj aiKl it is therefore feldom 
Town except where the autumnal crop has failed. 

Rye is commonly fowa on poor, dry. h'meftone, or 


fandy foils, where wheat will not thrive^ By continu* Skuh. 
ing to low it on fach a foil for two or three ydarti^k ' 
will at length ripen a month earlier than that wUcli 
has l>ccn raifed for years on ftrong Cold ground* ; > 

Rye is commonly ufed for bread either alone ocmix* 
ed with wheat. This mixture is called and was 
formerly a very common crop in foihe parts of Rritain. 

Mr Marfliall tcDs us. that the formers in Yorkffiire be- 
lieve that this mixed crop is never affcAed by rnildew, 
and that a fmall quantity of lye fown among wheat will 
prevent this deftruAive difealcii Rye is much ufEcd for 
bread in fome parts of Sweden and Norway by the 
poor people. About a" century ago rye-bread was alfo 
much lifcd in England; but being made of a black 
khtd of rye. it was of the ^me colouti clammy, very 
detergent, and confequentiy not fo nourilhing as wheat. 

Rye is ful^cA to a difeafe which the French call rr- 
and the Englifh homidryfi which fometimes hap- 
pens when a very hot fummer fuccceds a rainy fpring. 
According to Tiflbt, horned rye is fuch as fuffers an 
irregular vegetation in the middle fubAance between 
the grain and the leaf, producing at. cxcr;.fccnce of a 
browntlh colour, about aa inch and l.atf long, and 
two-tenths of an inch broad- Bread made of this kind 
of rye has a naiifeous acrid taAe. and produces fpaftno- 
dic and gangrenous JiforderSb In I59f>. an epidemic 
difcarc prevailed in HelTc. which the phyiiciaiis aferibed 
to bre^ made of hom^ rye. Some, '.j arc told, 
were feized with an epilepfy. and thefe feldom ever re- 
covered ; others became lunatic, and continued ftupid 
tbe reft of their lives; thofe w!io apparently recovered 
had annual returns of their diforder in January and Fe- 
bruary ; and the difeafe faid to be contagions at 
leaft in a certain degree. The faAs which we have 
now meationed $rt taken from a work of Tiflcit. which 
was never printed. The fame difeafe was occafioncd 
Iby the ufe of this bread in feveral parts of the conti- 
nent in the years 1648. 1675. 1702. 1716. 1722> and 
1736 I and has been very minutely deferibed by Hoff- 
man. A* Q- Goclicke. Vatcr Burghait. and J. A. 

Srink. 

In the year 1709. one fourth part of all the rye 
railed in the province of Salonis in France was horn- 
ed. and tbe lurgcon to the ^ofpital of Orleans had no 
lefs than 500 patients under his care that were diflem- 
pered by eating it ; They were called* ergo/r. from <r- 
gsi (a), tbe French name fo; horned rye ; they confift- 
ed ^iefly of aieo and boyt. ^the number of women and 
girls being very fmaD. The firft lymptom was a kind 
of drunkennefs. then the local difor&r began in the toes, 
and thence extended fometimts to the thigh, and the 
trunk itfelf. even after amputation, which is a good ar- 
gument againft that operation before the gangrene is 
uopped. 

ill the year 1 7 10. tlie celebrated Foatcnclle deferibes 
a cafe in tbe Hiftory of the Academy of Sciences of 
France, which exaAW refembles that of the poor fa- 
mily at Wattiffiam* A peafant at Btois. who had eaten 
horned rye in bread, was feized with a mortification, 
which ficll caufed all the toes of one foot to fall off. 

then 


is French far4i€Ock*8 fpur. and horned rye was called e/gar from tbe tefemblancc of its exeaefocnce 

to tiait pm* 
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SecMt, th^n iht toci of the otber« afterwards the remainder of 

Bccedm. iiie fect, and, laftly, it ate off the ffeih of both bis legs 
atld thighs, leaving the bones bare. 

Horned rre is not otiTyhartfuI to man, bot tb other 
■oitnajs ; it has been bsown to deffroy even the flics 
that fettled upon it | Iheep, dora, deer, geefe, ducks, 
fwine, and poultry, that Were fed with it for e^tperU 
ment,. died mtferably, Ibthe convutfed, others mortifled 
and ulerrated* 

SECANT, in geometry, a line that cuts another or 
divides it into parts. The fetant of a circle is a fine 
drawn from the cifcumfer^c on one fide to a point 
witHoot the dreumferenee on the oth^r ; tfnd it is dc- 
nionftrated by geometers, that orfevdtit fecants drawn 
to the ftime point, that is' the lon^A; Whkb paffea 
through the centre of the circle. The portions, -how- 
ever, of thefe feveral fecants that arc without the cir- 
cle arc fo much the greater as they recede fro d the 
centre, and the leafl external portion is of that fecant 
which pa ffes through it. 

SccAicT, in trigonometry, denotes a right line drawn 
from the CLnire af a circle, which, cutting the' circum- 
ference, Li:'oc';t<’s till it meets w'ith a tangent to the 
fame circle. See Geomstry, N® 24—28. 

Line 0/ SKCjffrTi^t one of thofe lines or fcales which 
are" iiruafly put upon (edors. How Itich a (cale is form- 
ed will be iV-en by a bare infpcAion of fig, 52. Plate 
eeXV. ; ft r C 10, C to, C Jo, &c. drawn ftom the 
centre C to ihc line of tangentH BE, being the real fe- 
cants of the arches B lo, B 20, B 30, it is obvious 
that by markiog off the diffancet Bio, B 20, B 30, 
upon any other line, we make that line a fcale of fe- 
cants. 

<^«cd*rs. SECEDE RS, a numerous body of Prefbyterians in 
Scotland, who have withdraw^ from the communion of 
the cffablilhcd church* As they cake up their ground 
upon the eftabliihinent of religion from 163B to 1650, 
which they hold to be the pureffperiod of the ScoUifh 
church, we ftaU introduce our account of them by a 
ftiort review of ecclefiaftical hiflory from that period' to 
the era cvf their feceffiod. With our uftial candour and 
impartiality we mean to give a fair ftattment of thofe 
Events with which, as they fay, their feceffibn is coimoft- 
rd. 

James I. having for foinc time previous to bis death 
entertained a wi(h to ftyrm the church of Scotland as 
much as poflible upon the model of tlrat in England^ 
bis fon Charles, with the afliflance of Arcbbifliop Laud, 
endeavoured to carry the defign into execution, by efts- 
blilhiug, canons forcecWiaflicaldifcipline, andintrodu- 
dng a liturgy into the public fervicc of the church.— 
Numbers ot the clergy and lr.ity of all ranks took the 
alarm at what they coufidcred to be a bold and daiH 
gcruus innovation ; and after frequent applicatidns to 
tim throne, they at latloblainrd the royal procla^tlon 
for a free patjiam^t |md general aflcmbly . Tfie ifftm- 
bly Wt in began their labours wish a WpCbl 

of all the of ifec fiid preceding pdrliamrntV, ' which 
had favour^ the defighs of James.', They condumned 
the liturgy, together with every branch of the hierar- 
chy^ They cited all the Scottilh bifhopa to iliejr bar ; 
and after having excommunicated nine of them, and de^ 
^pofed five from thdir cplfcopal ofllcc, they reftored 
kirk'^fefiibns, pi^lbytMe^i,ahd'fyhod]B provincial hs well 
as national. Sec Presbyterians. 

VoL. XVII. Part I. 


Thefe pracecdingt were ra^tified by the.pariiament fee der?. 
which met in i The law of patronage was in 
force fo^ feveral years after this period 1 yi^t gye^t care 
was taken that no miniiU-r fhould be obtruded on the 
Chriftr^n people’ contrary to their inclinations ; and in 
1649 it vras abolilhed as an opprcflive grleviioce. 

, ibe Rciloration of Chtulcs 11 . in 1660 eiiaitgcd the 
face of affairs in the church of bcollaud. All that the 

S eueral aflcmbly bad done from 1638 to 1650 was ren- 
ered null and void, their covenants were pronouueud 
to be unlawful, epifcopacy was refiored, and tiic king 
was declared to he the fiipreme head of ihc cluircb in 
all caufes Civil and tccltfiafijcal. During thi> penod the 
Trefbycerians Were rubjc< 5 Ii.d to fines and irnprirornnent, 
while numbers of them were publicly cxccuttd for their 
adherence to their piJiiical and religious tenets. 

The Revolution in 1688 gave a different turn to the 
afhiirs of the church, 'riic iirft parliinieai v.bich n-ct 
after that event, aboliHicd prelacy and the king’d fupre- 
macy in ccclcfiaftical affairs. They ratified the Wt- 4 l- 
minffer ConfLlfion of Faith, together with the PitCby- 
terian form of cburcU-govci hment and difeipdinc, “ as 
agreeable to the word of and mud c'.>iiduci\c tu 

the advancement of true piety and ^-ndUnefb, and the 
eftablifhmcni of peace and tranquillity within theic 
realms.^* Tiiat fame parliament aboliflicrd patrenage, 
and lodged the eleflion of rninidcid in the Uandi* of 
heritors ajid elders, with the coiifcnt of the congrega- 
tion. 

Iq the i^ign of Q. Anne the true Proteftact religion 
was ratified and Cff^ltfhcd, togelhor with the Prtfby- 
terian form of church. governm cut and difeipline ^ and 
the unalterable continuance of both was declared to be 
an efTenrial condition of the anion of the two kingdoms 
in all time coming. In 1712 the law refpcfliirg pa- 
tronage was revived, in refentment, it has l^n fuid, of 
that warm attachment which the church of ScotLind 
difeovered to the family of Hanover i but the feverity 
of that law was greatly mitigated by the firfl purlia- 
ment of 'George I. flat, 50. by which it is cnaiftcd, that 
if the prefentec do not fignify bis acceptance, the pre- 
fentation fliall become void and null in law. The 
church, however, did not avail horfelf of this llatute ; 
and an ctTnt which happened not many years afterwards 
gave rife to the Jtci^&n. j 

In 1732 more ilian 40 minifters prefented an addrefs Origin cf. 
to the general affcmbly, fpccifytng in a variety oF in- 
ftancetf what they eonfidered to be great dcfcAions from 
the effabliflied confiitution of ibc church, and cra\nng 
a redrefs Of thefe grievances. A petition to the fame 
effeA, fubferibed by feveral hundreds of ciders and pri- 
vate Chriffians^ was offered at the fame time ; but the 
affembly reftifed a bcai^iig to both, and euaclrd, that 
the eledion of minllters to vacatit charges, where an ac- 
cepted prefentAtibn did not take plac?^, Ihoidd be com- 
petent only to a conjunft meeting of ciders and neri- 
toTB, being Proteftailts. To this adl many objctftions 
wtfi^ made by ,nMmhcrs of ininifters and private Chri- 
flians. They averted that more than 30 to in 
every patnih were not paffefftd of landed property, %ml 
were on that account deprived of what they dtii,'«Aec|i' 
their natural right to eboofe their own paitora. It was 
alfo faid, that this aft Wt-is extremely pnjudital to the 
honour and iutereft of the cburcbi mi wdil ai toibe edi- 
fication of the people ; and in fine, that it was direftly 
F f contrary 
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flrceders. contrary to the appoiiUinent of Jfrfua Clirift, and the 
of life apoft'feai ^thtn they filled vt^ the fir# 
theepomlie 'and appointed ihe elec« 
tioh or deaeona and 'c^dcra in the' primkive chiitclv.— 
Many of thofc alfo who were thought to be the bed 
friends of the church, exprelTed their fears that this 
would hare a tendency to orertarn the wclefiafti- 
cal con'ftitution which was eftabfiftied at the Revolu- 

pofe^the Ehmezer Erfkine miniftcr at Stirling diftln- 

tncjfiires of guifhed himfclf by a bold and determined oppofitiof] to 
the g^ericral the mcafures of the aflembly in 173a- Being at that 
tflembly ; moderator of the fynod of Perth and Stirling, he 

opened the meeting at Perth with a fermon from rfalm 
cxriii. sa* *^Thc done which the builders rejeded is 
become the head done of the corner.*’ In the courfe 
of his fermon he remonft rated with no (mail degree of 
freedom again d the of the preceding afiembly with 
regard to the fetilement of minifters, and alleged that 
it was cmTcrary to th^ word of God and the edabliih- 
ed conditmion of the church. A formal complaint 
was lodged againd him for uttering feveral oflFenfive cxr 
prefficjns in liia fermon before the fynod. Many of 
the members declared chat they heard him utter no- 
thing but found and reafonable doftrtne } but his accu« 
fers infifting on their complaint, obtained In appoint- 
ment of a committee of fynod to colledl what were 
called the ofFenfire expreflkins, and to lay them before 
th^ next diet in writing. This was done accordingly ; 
and Mr Erfkinc gave in his anfwera to every article of 
the complaint. After three days warm reafoning on 
4 tins affair, the fynod by a majority of fix found him 

for which ^jcnfurable * againfr which fentence he protefted, and 
dm appealed to the next general alfembly. When the af- 
ceiii'ured. fembly met in May 1733, it affirmed the Sentence of 
the fynod, and appointed Mr Er/kine to be rebuked 
and admonifhed ^rom the chair. Upon which he pro- 
teiled, that, as the aflerhbly had found him cenfunible, 
and had rebuked him for doii^ what he conceived to 
be agreeable to the word of ( 5 od add the ftandards of 
the church, he (hould be at liberty to pfeach the fame 
truths, and to tefiify againft the fame dr fimilar evils, on 
every proper occafion. To this proteft MefiVs Wil- 
liam Wilfon miniiler at Perth, Alexandeir Moncrief 
mihifter at Abernethy, and James Fiflicr minifter at 
Kinclaven, gave in a written adherence, under the form 
of indniment ; and thefe four withdrew, fntending to 
return to their refpedive charges, aud ad agreeably to 
their proteft whenever they fhould have an oppe^mi- 
ty; Had the aliair rdled here, there never wOuld have 
been a fecelfion ; but the alTemhl^ mfolvmg to' carry 
oil the procefs, cited them by their officer to compear 
next day. They obeyed the citatimi } and a commiclce 
was appointed to retire whhihem, in ordUrto pcrfalde 
them to withdraw their proteft^ The committee ha v-^ 
ing reported that th^ dill adhored to their prote(l« 
the aflfem'bly ordered toem^ to aopear before tlw com^ 
miffion in Auguft fbltowiiif and ttttsSt their prodtfi ] 
and if they (hould not eompl^ and teftiff their frirrow 
for their condu^l, the commsflion was empowered to 
fufpend dfroi from the exercife of their miniftry, with 
certification that if they Aibutd mSt contrai^ lb faid feii- 
ttfuce^ the commUEon Ibolildi proceed tu a liiglicr een- 

fufe. I \ “ I .V t • 

The coms^ffioii met in Augitfi accordingly and the 
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four minifters Aill adhering to their protefls, were fu- Scccdefa 

S ended from the exercife of their office, and cited to ' ^ 

c next meeting of the commiffioti in November fol- r , 
lowing. From this fenlencc feveral minifiers and elders, 
members of the eominilTKin, difTcnted. The commif-^rcirc of T 
fion met in November, and the ftifpended mtniflm their office. | 
compeared. Addrefles, rqprefentationa, and letters from 
feveral fynOds and prefbyterios, relative to the bufinefa 
now before the commiflioii, were received and read* 

The fynods of Dumfries, Murray, Rofs, Angus and 
Meanis, Perth and Stirlings craved that the commifr 
fion would dehy proceeding to a higher ceiifure. The 

frnods of Calloway and Fife, as alio the prefbytery of 
Uomoch, addreffed the eommiffionfor lenity, tendernefs, 
and forbearance, towards the fufpended minifters ; aiul 
the preibytery of Aberdeen reprefented, that, in their 
judgment, the fenteace of rafpenfiiHi infilled on the 
forefaid minifters was too high, and that it was a ft retch 
of ecclefiaftical authority, many members of the com- 
miflion reafoiied in the fame manner, and alleged that 
the ad and fentence of la ft afTembly did not oblige 
them to proceed to a higher cenfore at this meet- 
ing of the com miffion. The queftion, however, was 
put, Proceed to an higher ccitfure, or not ? and the 
votes being numbered, were found equal on both fides : 
upon which Mr Jrdm Goldie the moderator give hia 
cafting vote to proceed to an higher cenfure; Which 
(lands in their minutes in thefe words : The commif- 
(ion did and hereby do toofe the relation of Mr Ebene- 
xer Erflcine minifter at Stirling, Mr William Wilfon 
minifter at Perth, Mr Alexander Moncrief minifter at 
Abernethy, and Mr James Fiflier minifter at Kinclaven, $ 
to their refpedive charges, and declare them no longer Deprived 
minifters of this church ; and do hereby prohibit all mt- 
nifters of this church to employ them, or any of them, ^1^ 
in any miniftersal fiindion^ And the commiflhmdo 
declare the churches of the faid minifters vacant fi^m 
and after the date of this feutence. 

This fentence being intimated to them, they proteft- 
edft that thtir mtnifterial office aod rehitioa to their 
fp^ive charges (hould be held Oi nffid as if nb fueh 
fentence had pafiedi and that they were now obliged to 
make from the prevaiiiog party hi the ecdleilu- 

ftical courts \ add that it (hall be lawful and warrantable 
for them to preach the gofpel, and difcharge, every 
branch of the paftoinl office, according to the word df 
God and the eftabliihed princi^ks o? the' cfaiireh df 
SetKiand. Mr Ralph Erflcine imuifter at Dauftermline^ 

Mr* Thomas Mate minillerat Orv^l, Mr johti 
minifter at Edinburgh, Mr J^bn, CurHc miniHer dt 
KinghilBe, Mr JwnesWiinUaw mtaUler at Dunfermline^ 
and Mr Thomas Naiirii rn'inifierat J^bot(hal, protefted 
againft the fentence of she eommiffion, and that it 
fluHiUi he kwfal fur thevu to comnlalu of to auy futh < 
frqnent genersl aflciiibly4(f cbe^calftrch. ^ < . , ' ' ‘ 

The freeffion property ooesnseliKead at this date^ And 
accordingly the cjeaed minlftersfdeolafed in shetn pro^ , 

Mft that they were che dSfagiicea^^ 

df fecedittg, nut frcfiA thtprhcinlesr and oowftithtM ot 
the church of Scotland, to which, they fald, they (ie 4 « 
faflly adhered, but from the prefent church courts, 
which had thrown them out from miniftcriarcTonimunjor 
Tht affiembiy, h^ which met in May jyj^fdid fo 
far modify ihe abpve ienj^ncci that they empowered 
the lyaodof Perth and Srirling to rceuike iho^^rAed 

r !i skiiniftcr 
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Seocdart. nuoiAers into tbecomcovfiicMi of ihc cWcIi» and rellore that Um tv/caring of the above olftufc was a Tirtgal re- Sacctlm* 


^ • them to their TcrpcAivn charges j Hut with this exprefg 
diredion» ** that the /aid fynod fhould not take upon 
tht m to judge of the legality or formality of the fprmev 
procedure of the church jodicatovies in rflatioii to this 
affair, or either approve or cenAire the rame/” As this 
appointment neither condemned the aA of the precede 
ing affcmbly iMir the conduA of the commiflRon, tlie 
feccdtng miiuHers confidercd it to be rather an of 
grace than of jujitce, and therefore they faid tliey could 
iKit return to the church-courts upon this ground ; and 
they publifhi'd to the world tbereafons of tfieir refiifah 
and tbe terms upon which they were willing to return 
to the communion of the eftabliHied church. They now 
crefled thcmfelvcs into an ccclefiaAicalcourt^wbicfi they 
calkd ihcjfjffociateJ PrefiyUry, ami preached occafionally 
to numbers of the people who joined them in different 
parts of the country. They alfo publifhed wbal they 
called an Declaration^ andTcJImony to the do^rine* 
w'orflup, government, and difcipline of the church of 
Scotlaud, and again fl feveral inftanceSt as they faid, of 
defeflion from thefe, both in former and in the prefent 
times. Some time after this fcvcral tninifters of the 
eftablifhed church joined them, and the Affociated Pref- 
bytery now ccnfifted of eight minifters. But the gene^ 
ral affcmbly which met in 1 73S finding that the number 
of Seceders was much increafed, ordered tbe eight mi- 
nifters to be ferved with a libel, and to be cited to the 
next meeting of the affcmbly in 1739. They now ap- 
peared at the bar as a conftituted prefbytery, and hav- 
ing (brmally declined the affcmbly *8 authority, they 
immediately withdrew* The affcmbly which met next 
. year depofed them from the office of the miiiiftry; 

and de- wbicbi however, they continued to excrcife in their 

grided. refpeAive congregations, who dill adlicred to them, 
and erefled roeeting-houfcs, where they preached till 
their death. Mr James Fifher, the lad furvivorof them, 
was, by an unanimous call in 174I9 tranflated from 
Kinclaven tp Glafgow, where he contifijued in Ate rxer- 
cife of his miniftry among a numerous tisongrcgution, 
refpe£ttd by all ranks in that large city, and died in 
1775 much recited by his people and friends. In 
1745 tlie receding minifleri were become fo niinieroua, 
that they were erefled into three different prefbyterte^ 
under one fynod, when a very unprofitable dilpute die i^ 
cd them into two parties. 

The burgrfs oath in fomc of the royal boroHUghs of 
Scotland qontaini the following claufc ; I profeia 
and allow w;th my heart the true religioii prefently 
profefled wi^in this realm, and authorised by tW Iawf 
g thereof. I w 3 l abide at and defend the Cttne tb my 
licy di- life's end» renouncing the Romifh religion called Po- 
df MeflVs ILbeneacr and Ralph Erikinc, James 

•mrelwi Fiflicr, and otherSf affirmed that this claufc way no way 
liity of to the principles upon which the fpireffion teas 

hiirgcft formed, and that therefore every Secedcr miglit lah^fuUy 
ch; fwearit. Meffrs Alexander Moncrief, TbomasMsdr, 
Adam Gibi and others, contended on tbe other hand 


Ottnpiation.Df their tell imany. And diis controvert was 
fo keenly agitated, that they fplit iuto two (different 
parties, and now meet in diSerent fynodi. Thofe bf 
them whoaffcrtthe lawfulnels of fwearing the burgefs 
oath are called Burgheri^ and the other party who con- 
demn it are called jfMi^urgber Seceders. Each party 
claiming to itfelf the lawful confiitution of the AJ'odate 
Synods the Antibiirghers, after feveral previous fleps, 
excommunicated the Burghers on the ground of their 9 
fin and of their contumacy in it. This, rupture took and form 
place in 1747, fince which period no attempts to effect . 

a reunion have been fuccefsFul. Thry remain under ^ ■ 
jurifdidion of different fynods, and hold feparate com- 
munion, although much of their former hodility has 
been laid afide. The Antiburgbers condder the Burgh- 
ers as too lax and not fuificiently dtdfad to their tef- 
timony. The Burghers on the other hand contend 
that the Anliburghers are too rigid, in that they have 
introduced new terms of communion into the fociety. 

Tilt Antiburgbers having adopted ideas with regard to 
what they call covenanting^ which the Burghers never 
approved (a), have been in ufe of renewing in their 
feveral congregations the Scottifii Covenant, by caudng 
their people formally fwear to maintain it. In other 
lefpcAs the differences between the two parries are not 
material. The Antiburghers are mod numerous on 
the north of the Tay, and the Burghers on the fouth 
of it. ... *0 

What follows in this article is a further account offliflory of 
thofe who are commonly called the Butgbtr Secedera the Ilutgh- 
Thefe have a greater number of people in their com-" Seccderi. 
munion than tbe Antiburgbers, and for fomc years 
pafi they have greatly increafed in the fouthem and 
weftem diftrids of Scotland. As there were among 
them from the commencement of their fcceflion feverd 
ftudents who had been educated at one or other of the 
univei fities, they appointed one of their minifiers to give 
lectures in theology, and train up candidates for the 
miniftry. Meffrs William WilfuTi minidcr at Perth 
and Alexander Moncrief minid-r at Abcmethy were 
their proFcffori of theology before their reparation from 
tbe Antiburghers. 

Since that period Mr Ebenezer Erfkine minifter at 
Stirling, Mr James Fiflicr minifter at Glafgow, Mr 
John SwanAon nDinidcrat Kinrofs, and Mr John Brovin 
minifter at Haddiugton, have fucceeded each other in 
this, office. At prefent (1794) Mr George Lawfaii 
mioift^t* at Selkirk is their profeffor of theology, and 
t|^rc are bi^twecn thirty and forty ftudents who at- 
tend his Udlures annually. The number of their ini- 
nifters is ahpiit a hundred, and each of their congrega- 
tions contains from two hundred and fifty to three 
thoufand perfons 1 and there arc among them at prefent 
more than twenty vacant charges. AVhere a congrega- 
tion is very numerous, as in Stirling, Dunfermline, and. 

Pertbi it is forntcd into a collegiate charge, and provid- . 
ed with tWP mirtiftert. They are eredted into fix dif- 
F f a ferent 


» (a) Thi. Utbe account which the Burghers give «f their own ootioiw' nefpeaing the bowiiatit. Om of the 

moft enlightened of their opponents, however, alTures na that they acknowledge covenanting to be a mcral 
and that the folcmn vows of our anceflors are ohligatoi^. But fince the breach ill tba l^d thef’havc never 
engaged in this work } giving, as their rcafon, that this is not the propci* feafon. 
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^ercdcfi^ 'rcrffnt pr^ftyterkta iniKed in one gerrcriil which 

cAnihonly meets- st Edinburgh in May «nd Septem- 
ber ). T^ey bave'alfo a fynod in ] rcland coinpofed 
vf Ihirem- four different pretbyteries. They arc legally 
tolerated in Ireland 3 and goseemmerit fame years agd 
granted 5QC)< per annum, and of late an additional 
500I. whichi when divided among thcaiv affords to 
cach' itiiriffter about aol. over and above the ftipeod 
which he tcctivcs fium his hearers, Thtfc havebelidea 
a pre^oytery in Nova Scotia ; and rome years ago, it is 
faid, that the LVirghcr and the Antiburgherminifters rc- 
fidihg ill the United Stales furroed a coalition* and 
i )tned ill a general fynod, which they call the Sj^noJof 
AW' ri); /- aiidi^fWf// 3 /t^^«w- They all preach the doc- 
trines contained in the Wcflminftcr Confeffion of Faith 
and Caiechifms, as they believe thefe, to be founded on 
tlic facrod Scriptures, They catechlfc their hearers 
puliKcly , and vifit them from houfe to houfe once cvciy 
year, ^ They will not give the Lord’s fupper to thofc 
w ho are ignorant of the principles of thegorpel, nor to 
fuch as are fcandalous and immoral in their lsves« 
They condemn private bapiifm, nor will they admit 
thofc who are gmfsly ignorant and profane to he fpon- 
fors for their children. Believing that the people hayc 
a natural right to chuofe their own pallors, the fcttle- 
incnt of their niinillers always proceeds upon a popu- 
lar elcdlton i and the; candidate who is cledled by the 
majority h ordained among them. Convinced tliat the 
charge of fouls is a truft of the greateft importance, 
they carefully wealth over the morals of their Audents, 
and"dire£l them” to fu,ch a courfe of reading and ftudy 
as'they judge mpil proper to qualify them for the pru- 
iitabh* chfehargir of the paftoral dutks. At the ordina* 
lion of their inmittcrs they ufe a formula of the fame 
kind witli that of the cAablifhed church, which their 
mimAers ^r< bound to fiibfcribe when called to kf and 
if any of them teach doflrines contraj7 to the Scrijp^urcB 
or the Weftiahifter ConfeOion of Faith, they are fureof 
being thrown out cf their communion. By this means 
um’fin'mk'y of fentiment isprelvrved anouing them ; nbr. 
has any of their minifters, excepting one, been profe* 
cuted for error in dodrinc fince the commencement of 
their fecefllon, 

, I’hcy believe that the holy Scriptures arc. the folc 
criterion of truth, and the only rule to direfl maokinil 
to glorify and enjoy God, the chief and eternal good 3 
ancfthal « the Supreme Judge, by which all controver- 
fies of religion are to be determined, and all the decrees 
of councils, opinions of ancient writeri, dodlrineftof 
men and private fpiriti, are to be examined, and. ia 
whofe fentence we are to red, can be no other bot the 
Holy Spirit fpeaking in the Scriptures^” ‘They are 
fuHy perfuaJed, however, that the of, public 

authority in the church of Scotland exhibit a 


confiftent view oCtlic meanirig and defigo of the holy Secedeva 
Scriptures with regard to doi^ruie, worfhip, govem* 
meot, and difeipline ; and they fo far diffex TrOm tlie dlL 
fenters in England, in that tluy bold thefe AaudsM'ds to 
be not only articles of peace and a ttA of orthodoxy, 
but as a bond of tinioii and fcllowlhip. They confidcr 
a fimplc declaration uf adherence ip the Scriptures as 
too equivocal a proof of unity in fentiment, bccaviCe 
Anans, Sociiiians, and ArtniuiaiiB, make fuch a conle(^ 
iioD of their faith, while they retain fentiments whkii 
they (tlic Secederi) apprehend arc ruhvcrlive of the 
great doflrines of thegorpel. They believe that Jefiis 
Chrift ia the only King and Head of the Church, which 
is his body ; that it is Kis kde prerogative to tnadl laws 
for. the government of, lus kingdom, ubich is not uf 
this world 3 and that the church is not poSefle d of alegi- 
Aativc, but only of an executive power, to be exercifed 
in explaining and applying to their proper abje^s and 
cuds thdfe laws which Oiriil hath publiAied in the Scrip- 
tures, Thofc dodlrines which they teach relative to 
faith and praflice arc exhibited at great length in an ex- 
planation of the Wclimindcr AlTeinbly’s Shorter Caie- 
cliifm, by way of qucAion and anfiver, in volumci, 
compofrd chicAy by Mr Jamcb Fiflier late of Clargow, 
and publiAied by dcArc of their fynod. 

For thefe Afty years pa A, the grounds of their fecef- 
lion, they allege, have been greatly .enlarged by the pu- 
blic adminift rations of the cAabli/hed church, and par- 
ticularly by Use uniform execution of the law rcfpfding 
patronage, which* they fay, has obliged many thoufandi 
of private ChriAians to witlvdraw from the pariAi-^ 
churches and join their fociety. 

It is certain, however, that their number has rapidly 
increafed of late, efpecially in the large cities of the 
kifigdofUf They have three different congregations in 
Edinburgh, two in Glafgow, and two in London, be- 
fidts feveral others in the nortb of England. In moll 
of their congregations they celebrate the Lord’s fupper 
twice in the year, and they catechife their young pcoplu 
concerning their knowledge of tlie principles of jrebgioii 
previoufly to their admiffioit to that facrament, . 'Wljkeii 
any of them fall into the An of forniciatiua or udultery,.. 
the fcandal is regularly purged according to the |brm 
of pioc^efs in the cftabhuind church 1 and thofe of the 
delinquenls who do not Submit to adequate .cenfure arc 
publicly declared to be fugitives from difciplinCj and 
arc expelled the fociety# Tb^y pever accept a fum of 
money as a commutation for the o&nec- .They coiu 
deiun all clandeftinc and irregular ;;mai:riagei^ apr will 
they marry any perfoas iinl^ they .have been pro- 
claimed in the panjh-churcb on two different X^ord’a 
days at leaft. , > . is 

,When they feparated from the cJUblUhfd church, and potitU 
they reuiained firm in their atto^hmeuMP the ftatei aod^*^ priwi^ 

, ibcyP^ 


(b) The canftitution,,of the Al?Jiiburj|^hcr differs very little from tliat of the Burghers. The fuprenf 

enun among them is deeded Tie General AJfailaie Synods having linder its'juHfdifiioU three provincial fynoda 
in Scotland and one in Ireland. In the former country there are eleven prcruyterics ; in the latter, four.. They 
have a few congregations in England, and a pirAytcry in connexton with them in Nortb Americii* The 
nuntber of nruniSers belonging to the general fynod is a hundred and thir^-^feven ; and in Scotland tbenc arc 
jiiiiclecen v^iQancica. They, as well aa the Burgher ^eceders, have a profeffor of theology, whofe leAurei every ' 
candidate for the office of a preacher is pliHged tp attepd^ we ]p3\e been told,^ for uolefs than five or fix fefiioas 1. 
Surely the feffion muA bi; of IhorC duration* ' ^ 
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thfy were not many yeavs fortticfl into a diftinft (bekty, way of greens \ and the root of the old tine if 
^ whew th^'€*pcllc<l from their comnmnion a MrThoffiai what like a yam [Diofcitrea)^ and ora being bb^cd or . 
NAiri] minifter at Kirkcaldy, who^had taught dodtHnes roafted tmiles fann^ccoits and wholefomci ‘ ' ' 

inimicfli to the civil govtrtnnenr of the nation, in 1745 SECKKNDORF (Guy Lewia de). a very, learned . 
tlwrre wai not one of iheir number ^ho joined the then German, defeended from an ancient and noble favnily* 

pretender to the Britilfh crown, Tb^ are Itill of the wag bom at Aurach in Franconia in i6ztS« He waa 

fame fentiments ; and in their public afTembhei they a good lihguift, learned in law, hiftory, and divinity; 

alwayv pray for our fovertign King George, with the and ia Caid to have been a tolerable painter and engra* 

royal family, and for all wb© are in authority under ver. He was honourably coipluycd by fcveral of the 

them. They arc fo far from wifhing t'he overthrow ef Gentiafi pitncea; and died counfellor of ftatc to Fre- 

theprefent civil government, that when the nation wan deric III. de^or of Brandenburg, and Chanctllor of 

lately in danger of being thrown into a fermentation by the univerfity of HaUr, in 169a. He wrote many 

the ctrculatioB of inAammatofy and feditioui' wrnitigs, books, particularly A hiftory and defence of the 

they warmly recommended peace and order in focicty Lutheran religion,'* i vols. folio, Frankfort, 1602, in 

(c). No legal dirquaUftcations, as in the cafe of the Latin. 

dinenten in England, exclude them from any place of SECKER (Tfiomaf), a learned and refpefilable pre- 
public truft in thcimmioipal gov^nment of the country; late of the church of England, was born, in 1693, at a 
and fame of them are frequently in tl>c magiitracy of village called Sihthorpt iuthc vale of Bel voir, Notting- 
the royal horoiijrhs. They are not, however, legally hatn^ire. Hii father was a Proteftant diftenicr, a pi- 
tolcrated, but are fupported by tlie miklriefs of adminU ous, virlitous, and fenftble man ; who having a fmall 
ft ration and tlie liberal fpirit of the times. Avowing paternal fortune, followed no profelDon. Hit mother 
tJicir adherence to the dodtrinee contained in the pu- was the daughter of Mr George Brough, a fubftantial 
blic ftandardt of the church of Scotland, together vriih gentleman farmer of Shelton in the fame comity. He 
the Prefbytertan form of government, from which they received his education at fevcral private fchoolii aud a-* 
never intended to feeede, they deny that they are either cademics in the country, being oUiged, by 'varioufi ac- 
fcfaiffflatica or iediarieg, as they have been frequently cidents, to change his mafters frequently^ 
called ; and when they withdrew from the ecclcliaftical Notwithiianding this di fad vantage, he had at the age 
courts, they did nor, they fay, conftitute a church of of 19 not only made a conAderahle progrtfa in Greek 
their own, differetit from the national church, bat pro- and Latin, and read the beft writers iu both languages, 
fefs to be ft part of that chiiroh, cndravuiiring to hold but had acquired a knowledge of French, Hebrew^ 
by her reformed prindples, in oppulition to thofe devi- Chaldee, and Syriac; had learned geography, logic, al« 
ations from them which they have f^eeihed in their gebra, geometry, conic fediions, and through jfk 

Jt 8 Moft of them live in habits of courfeofledtures 011 jewifti antiquities nod other points, 

friehdfbip and intimacy with their brethren of the efta- preparatory to the cnttcal ftudy of the Bible. He had 
bliftimenii and they pmfefa an affedlionite i^gard for been deftined by bis father fur orders among the Dif- 
all thofe of every denomination who love jefua Chrift fenters. With this view, during the latter years of Kit 
Thar luo- j„ fmccHty and truth. In the late re-exhibition of cducation,hisftudie5 werechieAyturuedtowardsdfiinity, 
vration. teftimoUy, thfey Viave declared to the world, that,' in which he had made fuch quick advances, that by the 

were the grounds of their feceffion happily removed, time he was 23 he had carefully read over a great part 
they WOCkld account it one of the moft lingular felicities of the Scriptures, particularly the New Tcllament, in 
ofithehr time to return with pleafurc to the comfnnnfoin the original, and the beft comments upon it ; Eufe- 
of theeftabliftiH church. bioa's Ecdefiaftical Hiftory, The Apuftulical Faibcis, 

8 ECH 1 UM, in Sotftuy : A genus of the fyngenefta Whifton*B Primitive Chriftianity, and the principal wri- 

order, belonging to the moiuecia clafs of plants ; and ters for and againft Minifterial and Lay Conformity.— 

IQ the natural method ranking under the 54th ordefi But though the refidt of thefe inquiries was a wcll- 

CuemrhitiitttM. The irtale calyx is quinquedentxte and grounded belief of the Chriftian revelation, yet not be- 

monopb^UoOe v the corolla monopetalous ; th 4 five Ala- ing at that time able to decide on fomc abflrufc fpecu- 

TD^s’ ere united ie' an cred^ tube. In the female lativedoflriiics, nor to determine abfulul el y what corn- 
flower the pHidlum is cylindrical and ereft ; the ftig- munionhe ftiOuld embrace ; he refolved,like a wife and 

ma l*rgr=,'pe}tilted, andveflefted; the pcncarpidmiirge, honeft man, to purfuc fonic proftlfian, which fhould 

ovft)^*imeqtial,lklliy, and tinitocular, contain ing one feed, leave him at liberty to weigh (hofc tilings more ma- 

which is fmuoth, comprefTed, and flefhy. Of this there turely in his thoughts, and not oblige him to declare or 

il only ohc fpebics, viz, the Eduhi^ or Chocho vine.-—- teach publicly opinions which were nut yet thorough- 

Thla k Ciiltlvated and grows very luxuHadrty in many 1y fettled in hrs own mind. 

pltflreti in Jamaica. The vines run and fpread very In 1716, therefore, he applied himfclf to the ftudy of 
much. The fruit U boiled, arid ferved up at table by pbyfic, and after gaining all the medical knowledge he 
' ’ “ could, 


. . i ktit we hope it is equally true of thofe who arc ftyled Anti-^ 

(t) AIT thb is faiid of the Bnrg . / Covenant, which they fwcar td maintain^ that feem not^at firlt 

bjur^heVk ^ Thffrt ate let not thofe who entertain any apprchcnfion on this ftccoont, 

.«w, >rtfy t# cittt qmiftilution, occafioned by the Utc fa^^tow ^irit «f 

democratic inaovationi* came froid toc p 
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CQ11I4* reading Jlb« ufual pre^ntory booksi mid d- 
(«Adin^ the bcft Ted^res during that and this follourtAg 
winter in X^ondon^ io order, to improve ^kimfell <fkither, 
in January he went to. Parit. Therit he lod- 

ged in the fame houfe with the famotit anatomift Mr 
WinDow» whofe led ores he attended^ aa he did thofc of 
tlie-matcna medicai chemiftry^and botany » at the king^a 
gardena. The operattona of furgery he faw at the Hth^ 
$ef Dien^ and attended alfo for fome time M. Gregoire, 
the accoucheur* but witliout any defign ef ever prac- 
tifing that or any other branch of furgery. Here he 
became acquainted with Mr Martin Benfon, afterwarda 
bifhop of Gluucefter* one of the moft agreeable and vir* 
tuoua men of hb time ; with whom he quickly became 
much conneded, and not many yeara after waa united 
to him by ilie ftiidefl bonds of aiEnity aa well aa affec- 
tion. 

During the whole of Mr Seeker's continuance at Pa- 
ris* he kept up a cosiftant conrefpondence with Mr Jo- 
feph Eiitler» afterwards hi Aiop of Durham* with whom 
lie became acquainted at the academy of one Mr JoneSf 
kept hrft at Gloucefter* and afterward at Tewki^ttry. 
Mr Butler having been appointed preacher at the Rolls 
on the recommendation or Dr Clarke and Mr Edward 
Talbot* fon to Bilhop Talbott he now took occafion to 
mention lus friend Mr Seeker* without Seeker's know- 
ledge* to Mr Talbot* who promifed* in cafehechofe to 
take orders in the church of England* to engage the 
bifliop his father to provide for him. This was com- 
iniinicated to Mr Seeker in a letter from Mr Butler 
about the beginning of May 1770. He had not at 
that time come to any refolution of quitting the fludy 
of phyfic ; but he began to forefee many obftacles to 
his piirfuing that profeflion ; and having never difeonti- 
nued liis application to theology* his former difficulties 
both with regard to canrormity and fome other doubt- 
ful points had gradually leflVned* as his judgment be- 
came llronger* and his reading and knowledge more 
extenflve. It appears alfo from two of hit letters flill 
in being, written from Paris to a friend in England* 
(both of them prior to the date of Mr Butler's above- 
mentioned)* that he was greatly diflaiisfied with the di- 
vifions and difturbanccs which at that particular pe- 
riod prevailed among the DiiTenters. 

In thb (late of mind Mr Butler's uneapc6^ed propo- 
fal found him ; which he was therefore very well difpof- 
cd to take into coiifideration ; and after deliberating 
on the fubjef^ of fuch a change for upwards of two 
months* he re folved at length to embrace the offer* and 
for that purpofe quitted France about the beginning of 
Aiiguft 1720. 

On his arrival in England* he was introduced to Mr 
Talbot* with whom he cultivated a clofe acquaintance | 
but it was unfortunately of very (horf duration; for in 
the month of December that gentleman died of the 
fmallpox. This was a ^eat (hook to all his friends* 
who had Jiiftly conceived the hicheft expeditions of 
him ; but cfpecially to an amiable lady whom he had 
lately married, and who was very near finking under fo 
fudden and grievous a drake. Mr Seeker* befide (har- 
ing largely in the common grief* had peculiar reafon 
to lament an accident that leemed to put an end to all 
Mr hopes : but he had taken bis refolntion* and he 
:V^detrrinined to perfevere. It was fome encouragement 
him to find that Mr Talbot had* on bU deathbed* 


recommended him* .toigether With Mr Behfon and Mr flecker. | 
Butler*' to hrs father’s notice. Thus did that excellent "^v 
young man (for he was but 29 when he died)* by his 
nice d^ifeernment of charaAers, ind liis confiderate good 
nature* provide ni'cM elTedually* in a few-folemn mo- 
menCs* fw the welfare of that church from which he 
himfelf Was fo prematurely fnatched away ; and at the 
fame time raifed' up'* when he lead thought of it, the 
trued friend and proteAor to his wifi and unborn 
daugh^^i' 1 afterwards found in Mr Seeker bB that 
tender care and affidance which they could have hoped 
for from the neared relation. 

' It being judged neceffaryl^ Mr Seeker's Friends that 
he fliould have a degree at Oxford; and having been 
informed, that if he diould previoufly take the degree 
of Dodlor in Phyilc at Leyden* it would probably help 
him in obtaining the other* he went over and took his 
degree there in March 1721 : and* as {»rt of his cxer- 
eife fcfr it* he'compofed and printed a differtation Je 
Midtclna Siaticot which is dill extant, and is thought 
by the gentlemen of that profeflion to be a fcnfiblc and 
learned performance. 

In April the fame year* he entered himfelf a gentle- 
man commoner of Exeter college* Oxford; afler which 
he obtained the degree of Bachelor of Arts* in confe- 
quence of the chancellor's recommendatory letter to the 
convocation. 

He now fpent a confiderablc part of his time in Lon- 
don* where he quickly gained the edeem of fume of the 
mod learned and ingenious men of thofc days* particu- 
larly of Dr Clarke* reflor of St James'S* and the cele- 
brated Dean Berkeley, afterwards Bifhop of Cloync* 
with whom he every day became more delighted* and 
more clofely connedled. He paid frequent vifits of gra- 
titude and friendfhip to Mrs Talbot, widow of Mr 
Edward Talbot* by whom (he had a daughter five 
months after his deceafe. With her lived Mrs Catha- 
rine Benfon* lifter to Bifhop Benfon* whom in many 
refpe^s (he greatly refemblcd. She had been for fr- 
veral years Mrs Talbot's infeparablc companion* and 
was of unfpeakablc fervice to her at the time of her 
huiband's death* by exerting all her courage* adivity* 
and good fenft (of which (he pofleffed a large (hare)* 
to fupport her friend under fo great an affliaion* and 
by afterwards attending her fickly infant with the ot- 
moft care and tendernefs* to which* under Providence* 
waa owing the prefervation of a very valuable life. 

BKhop Talbot being in 1721 appointed to the fee 
of Durham* Mr Seeker was in 17x2 ordained deacon 
by him in St James's church* and prieft not long after 
in the fame ^ace* where he preached his firft fermon* 

March 28* 1723. The bifhop's domeflic chaplain at 
that time was Dr Rundk * a man of warm fancy and 
very brilliant converfation* but apt fometimes to be car- 
ried by the vivacity of his wit into indifereet and ludi- 
crous expreflions* which created him enemies* and* on 
one occafion* produced difagreeable confequcnceSi— - 
With him Mr Seeker was foon after affociated in the 
bifliop’s family* and both taken down by his lordAiip 
to Durham in July 1723. 

In the following year the bifhop gave Mr Seeker the 
redory of Houghton-le- Spring. This preferment put- 
ting it in hii power to fix himfelf in the world* in a 
manner agreeable to his inclinations* he foon after made 
apropolai of marriage to Mrs Benfon ; which being ac- 
cepted* 
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fieckir. ccptedi, were .mirrijed by Bi(hop.l?alhqt .in 1715. 

V"*~ At ihe, earneft rcqujsA of boltht IVlta Talbot and ber 
daughter ccwTeiitcd to live with thein» and the two fa* 
nilicB fruKQ that time became one. 

About this time Bjfhop Talbot alfo gave prefermeata 
to Mr Butler and Mr Beofon^ whofc rife and progrefa 
an the church i« here interwoven with the biliory of 
Mr decker, tn the winter of 1 7x5^61 Mr BjuUer firft 
puhliflied his incomparable ftrmoos ; on which, as Dr 
Beilbj Forteaua.ana Dr Stinton informi ui, Mr Seeker 
took pains to render the flyje more familiart and the 
author's meaning more obvious : yet they were at Laft 
by many called obfeure. Mr Se^er gave his friend 
the fame afliftance in that noble work Che Analogy of 
Reliffion, dcc« 

He now gave up all the time he poShW could to hia 
rcfidcDCc at Houghton, applying himfclt with alacrity 
to all the duties of a country dergyman* and fuppoit- 
inpr that ufeEiil and refpcAable charaifter tlwoughout 
wibli the Hrifleft propriety. He omitted nothing which 
he thought would be of ufe to the fouls and bodies of 
the people intriiftcd to his care. He brought down 
his converfation and his fermons to the level of their 
underilancliogs ; he vifitcd them in private^ he catcchii^ 
ed the young and ignorant, he received hia country 
neighbours and tenants very kindly and bofpicably, and 
was of great fervice to the poorer fort of them by his flcill 
in phyuc, which was the only ufc he ever made of it. 
Though this place was in a very remote part of the 
world, yet the folitude of it perfectly fuitrd his dudi- 
ous difpoGtioni and the income arifing frorn it bounded 
his ambition. Here he would have been content to live 
$nd die ; here, as he has often been beard to declare, he 
fpentc fome of the happicfl hours of his life ; and it was 
no thought or choice of his own that removed him |o 
a higher and more, public fphere; but Mrs Seseker'i 
Iiealth, which now began to be very bad, and was 
thought to be injured by the daenpnefs of the fituation, 
obliged him to think of eachangiog it for a more heal- 
thy one. Accordingly, an exchange waa made through 
(he friendly ipterpoiition of Mr Beiifon (who geitcroub 
ly jTacfiGced his own intereft on ihisoctsfion, hf subu* 
wlHiRg B prebend of las own to Xerve his friend ) with 
Dr Finney, prchcitdaty of Durham, and rcAor of Ry^ 
ton ; hiid. Mr Seeker was indituted to RvCoh aod.tbe 
prebend Jjiwc J-j t7*7- the two ioUowitig yevi 
he lived chftrBy at Durh^* ^ 

eijme jt RytpD| and fpcndiifg there two or^hreuannuths 
tojg^qtHfr in.ihe funamerr ./r. 

^ 1,742 be vras itppoiaud chmbin to the king 1 

for 'which! favour he was indebted to Dr $hcrlQcht who 
having bWd. hiio p^>ch at Bath, had cqnccivwl tbo 
highed^qpinion of his abilities, and thought them wett 
worthy of b^i^hrpught forward inlo puUic. uottoe*. 
Ftom tliqi.timcan tntimai^ commenced bet wevu.them# 
and from (hat great, prelau many folidprooft 

of e^eencLatw friendihv . ' ' 

. HiV ifiootK^pf waiting W St James’s happeaed tp ho 
Augpftji Sunday the ayih of that moffth ho 

preached beFore the queen, the king being then abroad* 
A (cw days after, her majefty Cent for him into her, clo- 
fet, anfthcld ft tong and gracuius conyerfation with himi 
j/i the co.urfc of Which he took an opportunity of men* 
tignipg to her his friend. Mr Butler, He al(b not Iqiig 
ailef this| on Mr Talbot’s being made lord cJianceilori 


fpuad mcanaiq^have Mr Butler cSfifiually reeMunend^ 
ed'tOrhiin for hit chaplain. The queen ^fo appointed 
him clprk of hurcloliet ; from whence he rofd, as his tft- 
Icuts beuame more known, to*ihob high dignities which 
he- afterwards ftttatficd. 

Mr Seeker now began to have a public charafteV, 
and Rood high in the eftimation of thofe who were al- 
lowed to be the' beR judges of merit : he had already 
given proofs of nbilities that plainly indicated the eini:* 
uence to which he muA one day rife, as a preacher and 
a divine ; and it was not loog before an opportunity of- 
fered of- placing him in an advantageous point of view. 
Dr Tynrwhit, who fucoeeded Dr Clarke as redor of 
St James's in 1729, found that preaching in fo large a 
church endangered his health. Bilhop Gibfon, there- 
fore, bis ffttber^indaw, propofed to the crown that hd 
fhould be made rclidentiary of St Paul’s, and that Mr 
Seeker fhould fuccced him in the reflory. This ar- 
rangemeul was fo acceptable to thofe in power, that it 
took place without any difficulty. Mr Seeker was in- 
flitiited rcdlor the 18th of May 1733 > 
giiiniag of July went to Oxford 10 take hn degree of 
Do^lor of Laws, not being of fufficieni Handing for 
that of divinity. On this occalion it was that he 
preached his celebrated A6t Sermon, on the advantages 
and duties of academical education, which was iiniver- 
fally allowed to be a malterpiece of found reafoning 
and juft compofition : it was printed at the deftre of the 
beads of houfes, and quickly palfed through feveral edi- 
tions. It is now to be found in the fecond coHeAiorv 
of Gccafjonal Sermons, piiblilhed by hinrfelf in 17X16. 

It was thought that the reputation he acquired by 
this fermon, contributed not a little toward that pro- 
motion which very foon followed its publication. For 
in December 1734, he received a very unexprfled no- 
tice from Bifhop Gibibn, that the king had fixed on 
him to be bifhop of BriftoL Dr Benfon was about the 
fame. time appointed to the fee of Glouccfter, as waa 
Dr Fleming to that of Carlific t and the three new bi- 
(hops were all coofecrated together in Lambeth Chapel, 
Jan* 19« 1734*5* the confeeration-fermon being pleach- 
ed by Dr Thomas, afterwards biftiop of Winchefter. 

The honours to which Dr Seeker was thus raifed irt 
the prime of life did not in the leali abate his diligence 
andlittemion to bufinefs; for which, indeed, there was 
now more occalion than ever. His learned biographers, 
MdlVs Portrous and Stinton, Trow relate tlie manner in 
which be frt about the vifitation of his diocefe, and the 
ccrcfDony of confirmation, which he performed in a 
gfcftt: BUipber of places; he alfo preached hi fcvcral 
churches, fometimes twice a-day. The affairs of his 
parifhof St James's being likewife in great difordcr, he 
took, extraordinary pains to regulate and adjaft every 
iking, pftsticolftrly the mauagenieiit of the poor ; and 
tbtw became of. iignal Xervice to his paridiioners, even 
in ;sii .teknporai view. But, fay our authors, ** it was 
tbeirTpinitUftl welfare which engaged, as it ought to do, 
bis chief attention. As far as the circumftances of the 
umes, and the populoufiiefs of that pint of the metro* 
po]is:alh)wcd, he omitted not even thofe private admo- 
niiiofis and perfonal applications which afeofteu attend- 
ed with the happieil effete. " He allowed but of his 
owti income a f^ary for reading early and “lale prayers, 
which had formerly been paid out of the ofTerlory mo- 
ney. He held acoufimsitibii^^^ tvety y^r,' and ex- 
amined 


ffecker. 
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Seeker, aminoi ibc^andulateefc vernl weekt before in the vciUy^ 
and ^ve them religious tracts, which he alfo diflributed 
at other times very liheriilly to thofe that neeued them, 
li? drew iip> for thr lyfe of hi^ parj/hioncra, that admi- 
rahlf courfe of Ledurrs on tfje Church Cuie},hifm which 
hath been lately publiihrtl, and not only read them once 
every ivfek on the ufual dRys, but alfo every Sunday 
evening, cither at the church or one of the chapeU be* 
longing to 

The fcrinons which at the fame time, we are told, he 
fet hiirilcif to compofe, ^'were truly excellent and origU 
^al. Hi 8 faculties were now in their full vigour, and 
he had au audience to Ipcak before that rendered the 
utmoll exertion of them nceeffary. He did not, how- 
ever, frek to gratify the higher part, by pmufing them 
with refilled fpeculathius, or ingeuiouB elTaya, uniutelli- 
gible to the lower part, and unprofitable to both | but 
he laid before them all, with equal freedom and plain- 
nefa, the great Chriflian duties belonging to their re* 
fpe^ive tlationi, and reproved the follies and vices of 
every rank among them, without dilUn^ion or pallia* 
tion. He fludied human nature thoroughly in all its 
various forms, and knew what fori of arguments would 
have moil weight with each clafs of men. He brougltt 
the fubjedf home to their bofoma, and did not feem to 
be merely faying ufeTul things in their prtfence, but ad- 
drciCng hinifelf perfonally to every one of them* Few 
ever poflefltd, in a higher degree, the rare talent of 
touching on the mod delicate fubjeAs with the Bleed 
propriety and decorum, of faying the mod famtUar 
things without being low, the plmned without being 
feeble, the bolded without giving offence. He coiild 
dcfctnd with fucW fuigular eafe and felicity into the itit* 
nutell concerns of common hfe, could lay open with 
fo much addrefs the various workings* artifices, and eva< 
fions of the human mind, that his audience often 
thought their own particular cafes alluded to, and heard 
with furprife their private fenti meats and feelings, their 
ways of reafoning and principles of adfing, ex^dlly 
dated aiid deferibed. His preaching was, at the fame 
time, highly rational, and truly evangelical. He ex- 
plained wiib perfpicuity, he afferted with dignity, the 
peculiar charadleridic do^rines of the gQfpel* He in- 
culcated the utility, the neceffity of them, not merely as 
fpeculative truths, but as adual inllrumenta of moral 
goodnefs, lending to purify the hearts and regulate the 
lives of men ; and thus, by ‘God's gracious appointment, 
as well as by the infeparable connexion between true 
faith and right prafticc, leading them to falvation. 

«*Thcfe important truths he taught with the autho* 
rityi the tendernefs, the familiarit;]^, of a parent inftnidl- 
iiig Kis children. Though be neither poiTefTed nor afc 
fe^ed the artificial eloquence of an oritor who wants 
to^amnfe or to miffead* yet be had thtf of an honed 
man who wants to convince, of a Chriftian preacher 
who wants* tu reform and to fant thoft that hear him* 
Solid argument, manly fejnfe, ufefiil direAions, (hon 
nervous, ftrfkifig fentenccs, jawakeaing queflions, fre- 
quent and pertinent appKcationi of Ccripture^ all thefe 
following each other in* quick fuccdBSuiir^ nod coining 
evidently from the fpeaker's heait^^cn forced by his do* 
ciition, his figure, his aaion, and tWe nil by the cor* 
cefponding faii£ftty of his cxamplct damped convi^on 
on the minds of his hearers, and lent them home with 
impreffioni hut cafy to be dbetd. It wilt readily be 
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imagined that w I tb thefe powers he quickly became one Seeker, 
of the mod admired and popular jpreichen of his time.'^ 

^ In 1 7 57 he fuccceded to the fee of Oxford, on the 
promotion of Dr Potter to that ef Canterbury, thesi 
vacant by the death of Archhifliop Wake. 

In the rpnng of 1748, Mrs Seeker died of the gout 
in her dotnach. She was a woman of great fenfe and 
merit, but of a weak and Itckly conditution. The hi- 
Ihop's affedion and tendemefi W her was failed to hia 
charader. In 1750, he was inftalled dean of St Paul’s, 
for which he gave in exchange the redlory of Si James’s 
and his prebend of Durham. ** It was no wonder (fay 
our authors) that, after prefiding over fb extenfive and 
populous s parifii for upwards cd 1 7 years, he dioiild 
willingly confent to be releafed from a burden which be- 
gan now to grow too grtat for his ftrength. When he 
preached his rsrewcll fermoiii the whole audience melted 
into tears t he was folluwcd with the prayers and good 
wilhes of tbofe whom every boned man would he mod 
ambitious to pleafe ; and there are numbers dill living 
who retain a drong and grateful remembrance of his in- 
ceffaat and tender folldtude for their welfare. Having 
now more lei Cure both to profecute his own ftudics and 
to encourage thofe of others, he rave Dr Church con* 
fidcrable amilance in hia Fiijl Second Findicaiion of 
ihc Alirandoui Po^erit &c. agaiod Dr Middleton, and 
he was of equal ufe to him in his Analyfs ef I^ord 
tinghroke*! B^orh, About the fame time began the late 
Archdeacon Sharp’s con trove rfy with the followers of 
Mr Hutchinfon, which was carried on to the end of 
the year 1755/* Bilbop Seeker, we are told, read over 
all Dr Sharp’s papers, amounting to three volumes Bvo, 
and coiTe£l^ and improved them throughout. But the 
cafe which this late change of fituation gave him was 
foon difturbed by a heavy and unexpedied ftroke^ the 
lofs of hia three friends, Bidiops Bullet, Benfon, and 
Berkeley, who were all cut off within the fpscc of one 
year. 

Our authors next give an account of the part which 
Dr Seeker bore, in Ae Hoiife of Lords, in rofpe^ to 
tbe famous repeal of the Jew bill ; for which the dul;e 
of Newcadle moved, and was feconded by the Bidiop, 
in a fpcech wbteh^ we are told, was remarkably well re- 
ceived. At leiigih bis didingui/hed merit prevailed 
over all the politics^ ob&aclct to bis advancement, and 
placed him, without any efforts or ajiplication of his 
own, in that important ration which he had Ihown him* 
felf fo well qualified to adorn. On the death of Arch^^ 
biftiop Hutton, he was promoted to the fee of Canter* 
bury, and was confirmed at Bow church, April ji. 

1758 ; on which occalldn our autiiors obferve, that in 
accepting this high and burdenfemie Aatioti, Dr Seeker 
afted on that principle which influenced him through 
lifel that befacrificed bis own eafe and comfort to con* 
fiderbtions of public ntiiity ; that the mere feculsr ad- 
vantages of grandeur were obje^s bdow his ambition) 
and Were, as he knew and felc, but poor compenfations 
for the anxiety and diflSienUies aitendmg them. He had 
never once through his whole life afked preferment for 
himfelf, norihown:any unbecoming esgernefs for it; and 
the ufe be made of his newly acquired dignity very 
cleaely fhowed, that rank, and wealth, and power, had 
in no other light any charms for him, than as they eiv 
larged the fphere of hia a£live and induftrioue bene* 
yoknoe# 

He 
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ttc fdugghc ouc atid encouraged men af real genius 
l>r icnow ledge i Uc eapendf^ '300I. in amn- 

ging and improving the roanufcript library a^ Lambeth ; 
IMiiLobf^^ng with Concern, that the library of printed 
books in that palace had received no additions fince the 
time of Arch 1 bifl>op Teunifon, he made it bis bufmeffi 
to ccdleA 'books in all languages irom moftparta of £u* 
rope at a great capence, with ^ view of Aipplying 
that chafm ; which he accordingly did, by leaving ihem 
to the Kbttry at his death; ana ihcreby rendered that 
coUc^ion one of the nobleft and'moft ofeful in the 
kingdom. 

An ddigna and inftiUttions which tended to advance 
good morals and true religion, he patronized with zeal 
and generofity : he contributed largely to the mainte- 
nance of fchools for the poor ; to rebuilding or repair- 
trig prirfonrige houfes and places of worfhip ; and gave 
tiblefa than 6col. towards credling a chapel in the pa- 
tifti of Lambeth. the fociciy for promoting Chrif- 
tian knowledge he was a librrul bcnefaflor ; and to that 
for propagating the gofpei in foreign parts, of which 
he was the prrlident, he paid much attcotioti ; was con- 
ftanc at all ineetingH of its members, even fumetimes 
when his health would but ill permit, and rupermtended 
their deliberatious with conlummatc prudence and tem- 
per. 

Whenever any publications came to his knowledge 
that were manifcAly calculated to corrupt good morabi 
or fubvert the foundations of Chriilianity, he did his 
utmofl to (lop the circulatkia of them; yet the wretch*^ 
ed authors thcmfelves he wasfo far from widiing to treat 
with any undue rigour, that he has more than once ex- 
tended his bounty to them in dillrefs. And when their 
writings could not properly be fupprefled (as w‘as too 
often the cafe) by lawful authority, he engaged men of 
abilities to anfwer them, and rewarded them for their 
trouble. His allenliun was everywhere. Even the 
falfehoods and mifreprefentations of writers in the newf- 
papers, on religious or ecclrfiatlical fubje^s, he general- 
ly took care to have contradicted ; and when they feem- 
cd likely to injure, ui any material degree, the caufe of 
virtue and religion, or tiie rqiutation of eminent and 
worthy men, he would fometimes take the trouble of 
anfwering them himfclf. One inAince pf this kind, 
which does him honour, and deferves mention, was hts 
defence of Dilliop Butler, who, in a pamphkt publifh- 
cd in 1767, was accufed of having died a Papift, The 
condud which he ohferved towards the fevcral divifione 
t&nd denominations of ChriAians in this kingdom waa 
fuch as (bowed his way of thinking to be truly liberal 
sifid catholic. The dangerous fpiritof Popery, indeed, 
Mic thought (hould always be kept under proper legal 
rcAraintf, on account of its natural oppdfition not only 
to the religious but the civil rights of mankind. He 
' therefore obferved its movements with care, aji d eahort- 
-ed his ^lergfy to do the fame, efpccially tbofe who were 
litiiated in the xnidA of Roman Catholic families ; 
ngainft wbofc influence they were charged to be upon 
their guard, and were fumiflied with proper books or 
Voi. XVII. Part I. 


snftrudiiona for that pnrpofe. He took all fit opportu- flecker 
fiitiss of combating the errors of the church of Rome 
in his own writings ( a) ; and the bed anfwers that were 
publilhed to fome of the late bold apologies for Popery 
were written at his inflance, and uiidei hisdirc^^ion. 

With the Diflenters his grace was fincerely defirous 
of cultivating a good underllanding. He confidcred 
them, in general, as a confcientii.us and valuable clscfs 
of men. MlTith fume of the moA eminent them, 
‘Watts, Doddridge, Leland, Chandler, Lardncr, he 
oiaintaincd an intercourfe of fricndiliip or civility. By 
the moft enndid and confiderate part of them he was 
highly reverenced and elteemcd ; and to fucli aniong 
them as needed help he (howed no lels kindnefs and li- 
berality than t^ thofe of his own comcniinion. 

Nor was his concern for ihe Proteflant caufe conflned 
to his owrn countiy. He was well known as the great 
patron and protector of it in various paits of Europe ; 
from wlience he had frequent applications for alfiftance, 
which never failed of being favourably received. Tu 
fevcral fureigii Proullants he alloucd pcnAons.to others 
he gave occaliunal relief, and to foinc of their uni ver li- 
lies was an aflual benefactor. 

In public affairs, hit grace a6led the part of an [loneft 
citizen, and a worthy member of the Briiifli legiflaturc. 

From his firtt entrance into the Houfc of Peel's, his 
parliamentary conduct was uniformly upright .ind noble. 

He kept equiilly clear from the cxirc^nes of factions pe- 
tulance andfervile dependence; never wantonly thwart- 
ing adininiftrdtioii from motives of party zeal or private 
pique, or pcrlonal attaclimcnt, or a paiTion for popula- 
rity ; ttor yet going every length with every minifler 
from views of interefl or ambition. He admired and 
loved the contlitution of his country, and wiihed to 
prt’ferve it unaltered and unimpaired. So lon;^ as a due 
regard to this was mainiaintd, he thought it his duty tu 
fupportthe mcafurcsof government ; but whenever they 
were evidently inconfiflent with the public welfare, he 
oppofod them with f'.eedoin and flrmnefs. Yet his op- 
pofitioti was always tempered with the utmofl fidelity, 
lefpedl, and decency, to the eKcelleht prince upon the 
throne ; and the mod candid allowances for the una- 
voidable errors and infirmities even of the veiy bell mi- 
nifters, and the peculiarly difficult litUfition of thofe who 

S vern a free and bigh-fpiriicd people. He feldom 
^ >kc in parliament, except where the intcrells of re- 
ligion and virtue feemed to require it ; but whenever 
he did, he fpoke with propriety and flrengtb, and w 2 tf 
beard with attention and deference. Though he never 
attached himfelf bfindly to any fet of men, yet hi^ chief 
peUtical connexions were with the late duke of Kc-w- 
coftle and Lord Chancellor Hardwicke. To thefe he 
principally owed bis advancement; and he had the good 
fortune to live long enough to (how his grniitudc to 
them or tbeir defeendants. 

During more than ten years that Dr Seeker enjoyed 
tht fee of Canterbury, he rclidcd conflantly at his 
archiepifcopal boufe at Lambeth. A few months be- 
fore his death, the dreadful pains lie felt had compeUed 
G g him 


(a) See panlcularly his fermon. on the rebellion in 1745 ; on ih« Proieftant working fchooUin Ireland ; 
the 5ih of November ; and a great numbei- of occafional paffages to the fame purpofe, in vaiHou. part? of Uji 
JcAurcs, fcriAonsi and cither works. 
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Seeker, him to ihiiik'of crying the Bath ivat^irs ; but that de- 
sign was liopped by the fatal accident which put aoend 
to hia life. 

His grace had been for many ycara fubjeft to the 
gout, which, in the latter part of his lifci returned with 
more frequency and violence, and did not go off in a 
regular manner, but left the parts affefied for a long 
time very \^ak, and was fucceeded by pains in different 
parts of the body. About a year and a half before he 
died, after a fit of the gout, he was attacked with i 
pain in the arm. near the fhotildcr, which having contU 
niicd about 12 months, a limilar pain feized the upper 
and outer part of the oppofite thigh, and the arm foon 
became eafier. This was much more grievous than the 
former, as it quickly' difabled him from walking, and 
kept him in almoU continual torment, except when he 
was in a reclining podtioii. During this time he had 
two or three fits of the gout ; but neither the gout nor 
the medicines alleviated thefc pains, which, with the 
want of cxercife. brought him into a general bad habit 
of body. 

On Saturday July 30. 1768, be was feized, as be. 
fat at dinner, with a fickncTs at his ffomach. He re- 
covered before night ; but the next evening, ■while his 
phyficians were attending, and his fervants raifing him 
on his couch, he fuddenlyr cried out that his thigh bone 
was brukcru The Oiock was fo violent, that the fervarits 
perceived the couch to diake under him. and the pain 
fo acute and iinexpedted, that it overcame the firmnefs 
he fo remarkably pofTcfTcd. He lay for fome time in 
great agonies ; but when the furgeons arrived, and dif- 
covered witli certainty that the bone was broken, he 
was perfectly refigned, and never afterwards ailced 'a 
queftion about the event, A fever foon enfued. On 
Tuefday he became lethargic, and continued fo till 
about five o’clock on Wednefday afternoon, when he 
expired with great calmncfs, in the 75th year of his 
age. 

On examination, the thigh bone w'as found to be car 
rioiis about four inches in length, and at nearly the 
fame dillaiicc from its head. The difeafe took its rife 
f»'«»m the internal part of the bone, and had fo entirely 
deftroyed its fubilance, that nothing remained at the 
part where it was broken ^but a portion of irs outward 
iutcgiirnent and even tbil bad many perforations, one 
cf which was largd enough lo admit two fingers, and 
was filled with a fungous fubitance arifing from witbio 
the bone. There was no appearance of matter about 
the caries, and the furroiinding parts were in a found 
flatc. It was apparent that the torture which he un- 
derwent during the gradual corrofiun of this bone muft 
have been inexpreffibly great. Out of tendernefs to bill 
family he feldom made any complaints to them, but to 
his phyficians he frequehlly declared his ftdlins were fo 
t xcriictariiig, that unlefs fome relief could be procured 
he thought itwotild be impofltble for human nature to 
fupport them long. Yet he borif them for upwards of 
fix months with aftonifluiig patience arid fortitude ; fat 
up generally the greater part of the day, admitted his 
particular friends to fee him. mixed w'iih his family at 
\he ufunl hours, fometimes with his ufual chcerfuhiefs ; 
and. except fome very flight idcfc:£ts of ‘memmyi retain^ 
ed all his fuculiKs and fenXus io their full ^vigour till 
within m few days of hit death. Jie was buried. . pur- 
fuant to his own direffcions. in a covered paffage, lead- 


ing from a private door of the palace to the north dooe Seeker 
of Lambeth church f and he forbade any moiiumcnt or « , . 

epitaph to be placed over himk ^ ccoiu. 

By his will he appointed the Rev. Dr Daniel Bur* 
ton, canon of Cbriil church, and Mrs Catherine Tal- 
bot. already mentioned in the courfe of thefe memoirs, 
his executors; and left 13,000]. in trull to the Drs 
Porteous and Stintoni his chaplains ; to pay the intereO: 
thereof to Mrs Talboi and her daughter during their 
joint lives, or the life of the furvivor ; and after the 
de«:eafe of both thefe ladies. IJ.0O0I. of the fhid 
13,0001. are to be trahsfr'rTcd Co charitablr purpofea ; 
amongfi which arc lOooL to the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gofpel, and loool. to thefamefociety 
for a bifhop or bifliops in the king’s dominions in 
America^ 

The following defeription is given of h« perfon r He 
was tali and comely ; in the early part of his lifefleri- 
der. and rather confnmptive ; but as he advanced in 
years bis confiitution gained llrengrh. and bis lize in* 
creaft'd, yet never Co a degree of corpulency that was 
difprOportionate or troublcfome. 

The dignity of hi;* form correfponded w'itli the gi'cat- 
nefs of his mind, and infpired at all times refped and 
awe ; but peculiarly fo when he was engaged in any uf 
the more folcmn funftions of religion, into whicli be 
entered w^ith fnch devout earneltnefs and warintli, with 
fo juft a confcionfiicfi) of the place he ivas iii, and the 
buliBtfs he Wrisaliout, ftL’iT»nl to ruil’e him above him* 
felf, and added new hll and fpirit lo the natural grace* 
fuliiefs of his appears isce. 

Hiscouiitciiance was open, ingenious, and exprediv't 
of every tiling right. It varied cafily with hit fpi»its 
and hib feehngi*, fo as to be a faiihfni intt rprtter of h’;i 
mind, wdiicli was incapable of the hiifl diftimulation. It 
could fpeak dcjedlioii, and, on occafion, anger, very 
ftrongly; but when it incnni to fiiuw pleafurc or appro- 
bation. it foftened into a mofi gracious fmilc, and dif- 
fufed over all his features the moR benevolent and re- 
viving complacency tliat can be imagined. 

SECOMI^i, in natural hidory, the name of a ge- 
nus of folUls of the clnfs of ftplarise ; the charadlers uf 
which are. That they are bodies of a dufky hue ; di- 
vided, by fepta or partitions of a fparr}^ matter, into 
feveral more or lefs regular portions ; of a moderately 
firm texture ; not giving fire with Reel ; but ferment- 
ing tviih acid menflrua, and eafily calcining. The 
feptarisc of Ibis genus arc of all others the inoft com- 
mon. and are what have been known by the little ex- 
prefljve or miftaken names of the waxen vein, or ludus 
Hclmontii. We have many fpecies of thefe bodies 
common among us. Of the whitifli or browuifti, we 
have thirteen ; of the yellowifti five ; and of the ferru- 
gir.on^s ones four. 

SECOND, in geometry, dhronology, See. the 60th 
part of a prime or minute', whether of a degree or of 
an hour. 

Second, in mtific, one of the mufical intervals ; be- 
ing only the difference between any found and the ncxi 
nearcR found, wbclher above or btluw it. . 

S/rojvD Mffjor, in mufic. See Intkrval. 

SfttCjV/) Miner fin mnfic*. Set Ii^TRaVAt. 

SxcofifXf Si;^fiff'U\ Erfe called Taijeh^ a mode off 
feeing ftiperaddcd to that v\hich nature generally be* 

Hows. Thla gift or faculty, wluch is neither ‘voluntary 
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iu>r coullanty ifi in general rather t rouble fo me thao agree- 
ibW to the poikn'ora of it, whoaic chic.% fouivd among 
fhc inhaiitantfi of the Higlilaiid^ of bcotland^ tluife of 
the Welltrii Ifli’Si of the l(le of Man, anj of Ireland. 
It ia an imprefliuii made either by the mind upon the 
eyci or by the eye upon the mind, by which thpigr^di- 
lluat or future are perceived, and fecn as if they were 
prefent. A man on a journey far from home falla from 
his horfe ; another, who is perhaps at work about the 
houCc, fees Kim bleeding on the ground, commonly with 
a landfcape of the place where the accident befnk him. 
Another fecr, driving home his cattle, or wandering in 
idlenefs, or mufir.g ill the fiinfhinc, is fuddenly furprifcd 
by the appearance of a bridal ceremony, or funeral pro- 
ccHion, and counts the mourners or attendants, of 
whom, if he knows them, he relates the names ; if be 
knows them not, he can deferibe the drefles. Things 
diiUnt are fetn at the inflaut when they happen. 

Of things future, Johnfon fays that he knows no rule 
pretended to for determining the time between th^rfight 
and the event ; but we arc informed by Mr Grofe, that 
in general the time of accomplifhment bears fomc rela- 
tion to the time of the day in which the iinprcflions are 
i\'cci\cd. Thui* viliona feen early in the morning { vs hich 
f Jdoin happens) will be much foouer arcomplifhed than 
tliofc appealing at uoan ; and thufc feen at noon wiU 
take place in a much fhortertime than thofe happening 
»t night ; fomcLimes the accompliflimeiit of the tail does 
not fdJt out within a year or more. 

Thcfe vifions arc nut confiiud to fulemn or important 
events ; nor in it true, as is commonly reported, that to 
the fecond fight nothing is prefcnled but phantoms of 
evil. The future vifit of a mountebank, or piper; a 
plentiful draught of hHi ; the arrival of common travel- 
lers ; or, if pofhble, more trifling matters than thefe, 
— are furefeen by the feers. A gentleman told Dr John- 
fon, that when he had once gone f: r from his own ifland 
one of his labouring fcrvanis preditted his return, and 
deferibed the livety of his attendant, which he had never 
worn at home ; and which had been, without any pre- 
vious dtfign, occafionally given him. 

As many men eminc’itt igr fcicncc and literature 
have admitted the reality of this apparently ufelefagift, 
wt fhall, without interpi fmg our own opinion, give the 
reflections of two of the tirtl chani^Ursof the age upon 
n, and leave our readers to farm their own judgment, 
By Dr Beattie of Aberdci n it is thus accounted for 

The Higr.lands of Scoiland arc a pidlurefqiic but a 
melancholy country* X*oiig traets of mountainous de- 
fert, covered with dark heath, and often abfeured by 
miily weather; narrow valleys, thinly inhabited, and 
bounded by precipices refounding with the fall of tor- 
rents : a foil fa rugged, and a climate fo dreary, as in 
many parts to admit neither the Bmufements of paf» 
tirrage nor the labours of agriculture ; the mournful 
daflxing of waves along the friths and lakea that inters 
feft the country ; the portentous noifes which every 
change of the wind and every increafed diminution of 


the waters is apt to raife in a lonely region full of .Wonrl. 
cebueS' and rocks and caverns ; the giotcrqiic and ' 
ghaflly appearance of fucli a landfcape Ly thp light of 
the moon ; objects like thefe diffufe a gloom over th.e 
fancy, which may be compatible enough with oct'afion- 
al and focial merriment, but cannot fad to tiurhirc t!ic 
thoughts of a native in the hour of filcnce and fulitudc. 

If thefe people, uotwith (landing the rcforuMUion in 
religion, and more frequent intcrcouvfe with fli angers, 
do (till retain many of their old ftipcrflitiynp, wc need 
not doubt but in former times they mud have hern much 
more enflaved to the horrors of inuigination, when heh l 
with the bugbears of Popery and Paga'.fin. Moil of 
their ffiperilitions are of a mehincholy call. I'hat i>f 
fecond by which fomc arc Hill fi:ppr>fed to be haunt- 
ed, is confldcred by thcmfclvcs as a^misforturic, on ac- 
count of the many dreadful images it is (aid to <;btrudc 
upon the fancy. It ia faid that fome of the Alpine 
regions do likewifc lay claim to a Ibrt of fecond fight. 

Nor is it wonderful, that perfons uf a lively imagination, 
immured in deep folilude, and furrounded v iih the ilu- 
pendoiiB fccncry of clouds, precipices, and torrents 
fhould dream (even when they iViink thcnifelvei* awake) 
of ihofc few {\i iking ideas with which their lonely liven 
arc divertided : of corpfcG, funeral proceflions, and other 
fubjcfls of terror ; or of marriages, and the arrival of 
flrangers, and fuch like matters of more agreeable cu- 
rio fity. 

JLet it be ohferved alfo, that the anclcut Highlan- 
ders of Scntlivnd liad hardly any other way of I'upport- 
ing thcmfelvcs tlian by hunting, fi(hing, or war ; pro- 
feflions that are continually expofed to fatal accidents. 

And hence, no doubt, additional horrors would often 
haunt their folilude, and a deeper gloom uverfhadow 
the imagination even of the hardied native. 

A fulEciciit evidence can hardly be found for the re- 
ality of the fecQnd or at Icafl of what is commonly 
undcrflood by that term. A ireatilV nn the fubjcC.1 
was publiflicd in the year 1762, in wluch m.iny tales 
were told of ptrfons w hom the author believed to have 
been favoured, or haunted, with tlicfc illuminations ; 
but moft of the lak-fl w’trt trifling and ridiculous: and 
tire whole w'orJk betrayed, on the part of the compiler, 
fuch extreme crcdulny, as could not fail to prejudice 
many readers agaiuft his f'yftcm. 

Tliat any of thefe vifionanes are apt to he fwayed 
in their declarations by finilier views, we fhall not fay ; 
but thjs may be faid with confidener, that none but ig- 
norant people pretend to be gifted in this way. And 
in them it may be nothing more, perhaps, than fhurt 
fits of fudden fleep or drowlincfs, attended w ith lively 
dreams, and arifing from fome bodily diforder, (he cf- 
of idlcnefs, low fpirits, or a gloomy imagination. 

For it is admitted, even by the mod credulous High- 
landers, that aa knowledge and induilry arc propagat- 
ed in their country, the fecond light difapfSears in pro* 
portion j and nobody ever laid claim to the faculty \vlu> 
was ruQch employed in the intcrcourfc of focial life (a); 

G g a ' Nor 


(a) This* however, is dented by Johnfon, who affirms that the iflanders of all degrees, whether of rank or 
•'urderffanding, univcrfally admit it except the mini (lers, who, according to him, rejeft it, in confcqucnrc of a 
f>ffem« agaiuft convidlion* He.affirma, too, tffat in 1773 there w®* Htbiides a feconddighted gentleman, 
who coinplaiiKd cif the tenors to which he Vnis expefed* ; t , 
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Nur M it G(t all eactradr^iciary, that one Aiould have the 
appearance of beiftg awake, and Ihould^Tcif think one^a 
felf fo^ doTing thofe fits of doling ; that they {houU 
come on fudclenly, and whille one ii engaged in fome 
buHnefa. The iajne tiling happens to perfons much 
fatigued, or long kept awake, who frequently fall afleep 
for a moment, or for a long fpace, while they are itand* 
ing, or walking, or riding on horfeback.. Add but a 
lively dream to this Aiimber, and (which is the frequent 
of difeafe) take away the confcioufiiers of having 
been aOeep, and a fuperilitioue man may eafily millake 
hts dream for a waking vifion ; which, however, is Toon 
forgotten w 1 j<.^ no rdhfccjcient occurrence recals it to 
his memory ; hut which, if it (hall be thought to re* 
fenibte any (biu re event, exalts the poor dreamer into a 
Highland prophet. This cmiceit makes him more re* 
«rlii 4 c and more melancholy dian ever: and To feeds hit 
difeafe, and mukipliet his viiions: which, if they are not 
difTipated by buliocfs or foeiety, may continue^ to haunt 
kirn as long as he lives ; and which, in their ]irogrefa 
through the neiglvhnurhood, recerve fome new t indiurea 
of the marvellous from every mouth that promotes their 
circulation. Ae to the prophetical nature of this (e- 
oond hghr, it casihot be adinitted at all. That the Die* 
ifv (honld work a immcle in order to give intimatiois 
of the frivolous things* that thefe t^lcB are made Dp*of; 
the arrival of a flranger, the nailing of a oofRit, or the 
colour of a I'uic of clothes ; and that thefe intimationa 
Jhould be given for no end, and to thofie peribna only 
who are idle and ioHtaiy, who, ipeak Gaelic,^ or who kve 
among mountains and dererta-^iabko nothbig in nature 
nr providence that we are acqxsaiuied* wteb: t itfuf maft 
therefore, UfileAt it were, confirmed' by (MisfadUsry proof 
( which is not the caAf), be rtje^d fla^abAird and in* 
credible. 

Thefe vifions, fuch as they are^ may reafonably 
enough be aCsribed to ar diftempered Ikncy. And that 
in them,- a« well as in our ordinary dreams, ccitain.ap« 
pearanccs Ihoukl, on fome rare occafions, refemble cer^ 
tain' events, is to be exped^ed from the laws of ohance t 
and feems to have to it nothing more fnarvelloua or fu« 
pernatnral, limn that the parrot, who deals out his feur- 
nlittesat rancldin, (hould fonactimea liappen to falute the 
poSenger by his right appellation. 

To the confidence oftliefc objedionS Dr Johnfon 
plies, that by' prefisming to determine w^hat is fit, and 
what k beneficial, they prefttppoTe more knowledge of 
rhenniverfal fyiVent than man ha# attained ; and thcre- 
fbrC depend upon prindplcs too complicated and ex-ten.-^ 
five for Our comprehenfioii ; and that there can* be no 
lectfrity in the cdnfrqamoe when^tbe pTemiiiefftre not 
uodrrfihod; th'at the fccond; fight iS' only wunderful bei* 
afHtfir k is rarer for, confidered ta itfelf, it maolvrs^ nd 
more dilficulty tlian dreams, or QeThapsih& the:regUN 
lar exencife ofehc'COgitative fiscuty-;; that dgenontbpi- 
nioB ol.tSEMvilmiilf^Tve tmpulfes,iCir vifioaory PepireCrncab 
aion«» bro prevtiAed sn ail ages and alkfisrtionsj^.thatpai^ 
rkTitfar'inmneeBhaVe been gtacn^ wfidi fueb -ewidcjicei at 
neifhtr Baton nor Bayde hat beeu iMe to refi^ j that 
fudden fmprcfiioiis, which the event has verifiedy haver 
hreti felt by more than ^wn or publilh them 1 that tlie 
fecoBd fi^^t of the Hebrides implies only the local fire* 
qucncy or a ppwer,^ which is nowbrn totally unknown- ; 
bnd that where we are unable to decide By antecedent 
veafoiiy fir^msrft bc-coutcint to yield t{Q,Uiti«ijQr«C uB*; 

3 


timony. By pretenfioti to fedond fight, no profit waa fierond 
ever fouglit or, gained. It is an involuntary affef^soUf II 
io which neither hope nor. fear are known to have any Sectary 
part. Tlvofe who profefs to feel it do not boalt of it ^ 
as a privilege, nor are confidered byoihersas advanta* 
geoufiy difiingu'tihed. They have no temptation to 
feign, and their hearers have no motive to encourage 
the iinpofiiire. ’ 

«^acojV2> ?er»x, inalgebra, thofe where the unknown 
quantity has a degnee of power lefs than it jiaS ini' the 
term where it is raifed to the .big hell. The art of 
throwing ibofe fecond terms out of an equation, that 
is, of forming a new equation where they have no place, 
is one of the mod ingenious and ufeful inventions in all 
a^ebra. 

SECONDARY, in general, foraething that ads as 
fecond. or in fubordlnaxion to aoetber. 

ShcOMDAMV or Sveumtiaryf an officer who ads asTe* 
ecMid or next to the chief officer. Such arc the fccond* 
ariesTsf the courts of king’s bench and commoa pleas } 
the fecondancs of the cooiptcrs, who are neat the (he* 
riff# of LondfHi in each of the two compters } two fe* 
eondaries of the pipe; fecondaricatolbe remimbrancersw- 
&c. 

SfConTDART Circicj of the RcVipUc are circles of lungH 
tilde of the ftars ; or circles which, pafltng through the 
poles of the ecliptic, are at right angles to the ecliptic. 

See CtJkcuRS of LatUade^ 

S^tLtoaiiAAY ^ualiiifj of Bodies, See Metaphysics^ . 

N" 153- 

. Sl^ONDAT. See MoNTBsttvirv. 

SECRETARIES aiat>, the falco (eippntariist and 
bgittariiit of Ltnnseus, but. clafi'ed by Laxham under 
the gemts Vultu#.; which foe. 

SECRETARY, an officer who, by his mafter’a 
orders, writes letters, defpatches, and other infiriiments, 
which ha renders authentic by his Irgnct. Of thefe 
there are federal kinds: as, i. Secivtartcs of flatCr 
who are officers that have under their management and 
dtre^bion the moft important aiia'irS'of the kingdom, 
and are obliged contexitly to attend on the king; .they 
Tcceire and defpateh whatever comes to ihcir hands, ei* 
tber from the crown,: the church,, the army, private 
grants^ * >ardisiiat^ dtfpenfations, dec. as likewife pciuions 
ta the lovereigp, which, when read, are returned to 
tbeas ; all which they defpatch accordtiig tor be king’s 
diae^ion. They kave authority to commit per fons Uik 
treafanv and other^oAmces againffi the. Rate, as confer* 
vators of the peace at common law, or ssjulliccs of the 
peace throughout thti kingdom*) They are niemben^oFT 
ebe .piiivy>*GMficiBvwbicb is feldoim.ar never held with* 
out one of than being prefent* Ae.to the boftnefs and 
eorrerpondcucein att parts of tbie kingdomf^ it is anana- • 
grd by« cither of the fecrctaries without any diftin Aion % i 
but with refpeft toimrigmaSaimf^t^ hufaefais divid- - 
•d'iaCo two provinces <0r defMvtnseliUs. the fuotbero^ 
ai^ the noitbM,» ccnnprehcading the kingdom and < 
ftatew.thac have any 'iutereourfe wink., Great Britaiuis 
each fecretavy receiving all letters and adclrcffifi from, , 
and making all defpatches to, the feveral princes and • 

Rates comprehended in. his province. Ireland and the 
plantations are utlider the dirediion of the elder fecrcta* 
ry,^ who has the fouthern province, which alfe eoniprc- ^ 
liarnds France, Italy, "Switzerland, Spain, Pbrtugalf and 

Low C^ua* 

. .Uicfc 
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tricfl, Gcrm^nyi Dvnmarki Swrden, Polandt and Muf- 
II eovy*, £a«h oF ihc Ccrcrctaries haa an apBrtmfnt in ait 
Cb€ royal hbiffest both for their own aocommodatioti 
and chcir ofScers 5 thry have alfo a' table at the king's 
rbargr, or elTe board wages. The two fccretarics for 
Britain hart! ea<)h two under fecretarics, and one chief 
rierk 4 with an uncertain number of other clerks and 
tr-uiflators, nil wholly depending on them. Ta the fc- 
crctni'icB of ilate belong the cuftodyof that feal properly 
calk’d ih^ Jignr^t And the diredtIoD of two other offirca, 
one called the fiafier effict^ and the other thc^i»«er^rr. 
In addition to llicfo, there is atprefcni ( 1795) a fren:- 
lary for the war department, whoft office muli be tern- 
|iorary. a. Secretary’ of an emhafly, a perfoii attend- 
ing an ambaCador, for writing dcfpatcbea relating to 
Htc negotiation b There' is a great difFerenee between 
the fccrctary of an embafTy and the ambalbdor's fecre-^ 
tary 1 the lad being a dameftk; or noenial the etm- 
haffador, and the firft a fervant or muitfier of the prince. 
3. The fecretary of war, an officer of the war office, 
who has two chief clerks under him, the laft of which 
is the frcTCTai-y's meflengcr. There arc alfo fccretaries 
in mod of the other offices. 

SECRKTfON, in the animal economy. See Pnr- 
atOLOQT, VI, 

SECT, a cellcfiivetenn, comprehending scR foch at 
follow the do^irines and opinions of fome famous di- 
vine, philcidjpher, ficc. 

SECTION, in general, denotes a parr, of a divided' 
thing, or the divifiun ilfelf. Such, particularly, arc 
the fubdivifions of a chapter ; called alfo faragraphi 
mid artieln: the mark of a fe^kion is 

SRCtlON, in geometry, denotes a fide or furface oP 
a body or figure cut off by another; or the place where 
lines, planes, i^c. cot each other. 

S-ECTOR, in geometry, is a part of a circle com« 
prehendccl between two radii and the arch; or it is a 
mixed triangle, formed by two radii and the arch of a 
etrele. 

'^cAor Sectos, is alfo a mathematical Inftfumertt, of great 
ufe in lindhig the proportion between quandrics of the 
fame kind : as between lines and lines, farfaces and fur* 
faces, &c. whence the French call it the compttjt of pro* 
perixon. The great advantage of th^ fe^or above the 
common fcules, 5 ec. is, that H is made fo as to fit alF 
1 adii and all Teaks. By the lines of chords, fines. See, 
on the feftor, we have lineaof chorda, fines, &c. to any* 
rsidiim betwmthe length andbreadthof the fedorwheir 
cjwn. 

The^real irrvcnlor of this valuable iaftnnurnt is un* 
known; yet of fomuch merit lias the invention appeared/ 
that tt was claimed by Galileo, and dtfptited'by iwtions. 

The fcAor is founded on the fourth propofitidn of 
the fwth book, of Euclid 5 where it ia detnonftrtted 
vhat fiflitlilr'lriangks hwre their homologous fidcs pro* 
{fortkmal. An of the theory, of ka eorrftrudfion 
may bcconceivipd thus t Let the lines AB^ AC" f Plate 
©CCGXLVirL fig 4 5.) fffprefont the legs of ttefoai^ 
and AD, AE, twoeqtial fcAuwa from the centre r if, 
now The poiuicB CTB and DE be connefted, the lines CB 
aod DE will he paralld ; therefore the wianglea 


ACB will be fimfiar j and confcqacntly the iidcs AD, StAor, 
AB, and BC, proportional ; that is, as AD ; ^-v--v"-w 
D£ : : AB : BC : whence, if AD be the half, third, 
orfonitfa part of AB ; DE will be a half, third, or 
fourtfa part of CB : and the fame holds of all the reft. 

If, therefore, AD be the chord, fine, or tangent, of 
any number of degrees to the radius AB ; D£ wdl be 
the fame to the radius BC. 2 

De/tripHoix of the The inffrumcat confifis ofdcfcribcd . 

two rulers or legs, of brafa or ivory, or any other mat* 
ter, reprefenting the radii, moveable round an axis or 
joint, the middle of which expreffes the centre ; w'hence 
are drawn on the faces of the rulers fevcral foalei, which 
may be diftinguifhed into fingle and double. 

The double fcalcj, or lines graduated upon the faces 
of the inftrument, and which are to be ufed as fefloral * 
lines, proceed from the centre ; and are, J. Twofcales 
of equal parts, one on each leg, marked lin. or l. each - 
of thefe fealtSy fronr the great eaten fivcncfs of its ufe, 
ii called the hnt of Rnci. 2r. Two Uncs of chords mark- 
ed CHO. or c. 3, Two lines of fecants marked sec. 
or s. A line of polygons marked pol. Upon the 
other face the fedioral lines are, i. Two lines of fines 
marked stn. or a. a. Two lines of tangents marked 
TAN. or T. 3. Betweeo the line of tangents and fines ■ 
there is another^line of tangents^ to a leffer radius, to 
fupply tliedirfodt of the former, aod extending from 43^ 
to 75®, marked /. 

Each pair of thefe lines (except the line of poly- 
gons) is fo adjufted as to make equal angles at the 
centre; and conCequeiitly at whatever difiauccthe fec- 
tor be opened, the angles will be always refpe^ivrly* 
equal. That is, the difiaitce between 10 and 10 on 
the line of lines, will be equal to 60 and 60 on the line 
of chords, 90 and 90 on the line of fines, and 4^ and* 

45 on tlie line of tangents. 

Befidei the fcftoral fcales, there arc others on eaclr- 
face, placed parallel to the outW'ard edges, and ufed as* 
thofe of the common plane fcale. 1. Thefe are a line oF 
inches. XV A line of latitudes. 3. A line of hours. 

4. A line of inclination oF meridians. 5. A kiie of 
chords. Three logarithmic fcales,’ nannrelyk one of num- 
bers, oitc of fines, and one of tangents ; thefe are ufed 
w'hen the fe£h>r is fuUy opened, the legs Forming one 
line (a). ^ 

The value of the divrfions on muft of the lines is To read 
determined by ll*e figures adjacent to them*; thefe pro- and cfti- 
cecd by tens, v^hieh cOnftitute the divifiums of the firfi *•)*'*•* 
orvderi and are* nuaiberesd’ accordingly ; but the value 
the divifions 00 the line of lines, that arc diftinguilhcd liuc*!. 
by' figures, is entirdy arbitrary, and may rrprefent any 
value that is given to thfeoi ; hence the figures i, 2, 3, 

,4, £cc. may denote either 10,^ 20^30, 40, or ioo> 200, 

30a, 400, wnd fo on. ; 

T^hc Hxit of line* is divided into ten equal part^, num- 
bered I, a, J.*- 10 ; thefe may be c^Wed diwfam of 

$hejitf order ^ each oF thefe arc again fubdivided into 1,0 
other eqyal parts, which may be called divifion* of thefe^ 
evpyord&i each thefe is divided into two equal paita, 
forming di^efxone'of the third order. The . d^vifions on 
ait the leales are trontajoed between four paiMttcl lines ; 

thofe 


(a) The lines are p]accd in different ordeta ondifercni'fofikorsi bUrihey ervay ^nAlybe found by thefe gpnhudl 
dire£liuD8. . 
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RcAor. ilitjfc of the fiifl order extend to the mod diflant ; 
^ thofe of the third to the lead ; thofe of the fccoiid to 

the iiicermediate parallel. 

When the whole line of lines rrprcfentfl lOo, the di- 
viiloiis of the iirit .order, or thofe to which the figures 
arc annexed, reprefent tens ; thofe of the fecond order 
units thofe of the third order the halves of thefe unite. 
If the whole line reprefent ten, then the divifions of 
the hrfi order are units; thofe of the fecund tenths ; the 
thirds tw’entkths. 

In the line of tangents, the divilions to which the 
numbers are affixed, are the degrees exprefled by thofe 
number^. Every fifth degree is denoted by a line fome- 
v'hat longer tlian the rcll ; between every nutnber and 
each fifth dfgrce, there arc four divifions, longci; than 
the intermediate adjacent ones, thefe arc wTiote de- 
grees ; the ihorter ones, or thofe of the third order, are 
30 minutes. 

From the centre, to 60 degrees, the line of fines is 
divided like the line of tangents, from 60 to 70; it i» 
divided only to every degree, from 70 to 80, to every 
(w'o degrees, from 80 to 90 ; the divifion mull be eili- 
mated by the eye. 

The divilions on the line of chords are to be eftimat- 
cd in the fame manner as the tangents. 

The lefler line of tangents is graduated every tw'o 
degrees, Irova 45 to 50 ; but from 50 to 60 to every 
degree ; from 60 to the end, to half degrees. 

The line of fecants from o to io is to be eflimated 
by the eye ; from 20 to 50, it is divided to every two 
degrees ; from 50 to 60, to cwry degree j from 60 to 
the end, to every half degree. 

iViviCon of U/f of the Line of Eqval Parti on the SECTOttm I, To 
a i^.vcn line divide a given line into any number of equal parts, fup- 
hy ihc Une f^^ycn. 'I’akc the given line in your compitlfes ; and 
felting one foot in a divifion of equal parts, that may 
be divided by feven, for example 70, whofc feventh 
part is IO, open the fector till the other point fall cx- 
a£11y on 70, in the fame line on the other leg. In this 
difpofition, applying one point of the compafles to 10 
in the fame line ; fhut them till the other fall in 10 in 
the fame line on the other leg, and this opening wdll be 
the ftventh part of the given line. Note, If the line 
to be divided be too long to be applied to the legs of 
the ftftor, divide only one half or one fourth by feven, 
and the double or quadruple thereof will be the feventh 
j part of the whole. 

To nieafurc 2. To mcafurc the lines of the perimeter of a poly- 
liic perime gon, one of which coirtaihs a great number of equSl 
parts. Take the given line in your compaffes, and fet 
it parallel, upon the line of equal parts, to the nura* 
ber on each leg expreffing its length. The feftor re- 
maining thus, fet off the length of each of ih/c other 
l^a parallel to the former, and the number each of 
t|!em falls on^wil] exprefs its length. 

3. A right Une. being given, and the numbei: of 
parts it contains, fuppofe 120, to tak|; frodi it a fhorter 
line, containing any number of the fame paitk tuppofe 
2y. Take the giy^n line in your compaffes, , open the 
ltdor till the two feet fall on 120 on eaqfa leg ; then 
will the dillaricc between 25 on one l^g, the fame 
number on the other, give the line required, 

Mi.ltiplica- 4. To multiply by the line of equal parts oti the 
feiftor. Take the lateral diftance from the centre of the 
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line to the given multiplication i open the fedor till Rciftor. 
you fit that lateral diilancc to the parallel of 1 ard 1, -v~ 

or 10 and 10, and keep the fedcu' in that pofitioii ; 
then take in the compaffes the parallal diftance of the 
multiplicADd, which diftauce, meafured laterally on the 
fame line, will give the produd required. Thus,, fup* 
pofe it were required to find the producl of 8 multi- 
plied by 4 : take the lateral diftunce from the centre 
of the line to 4 in your compaffes, i. e*, place oue foot 
of the compaffes in the beginning of the divifioiia,. and 
exte'nd the other along the line 104. Open the fcc- 
tor till you fit tliis lateral dilVanco to the piiidllcl of 1 
and j, or 10 and lO- Then take the paiallc] djtlance 
of 8, the multiplicand; i. e. extend the comnaffes from 
8, in this line, on one leg, to 8 in the fame line on the 
other; and that extent, theafured laterally, will give the 
produd required. 

5. To diiide by the line of equal parts on the fee- DivliK.!. i: 
tor. Extend the compaffes laterally' from the begin- c^i <rat. 
nlng of the line to 1, and upon the ftcior till ^'ou fit 
that extent to the parallel of the divifur ; then take 
the parallel diftance of the dividend, which extent, mea- 
fured in a lateral direflion, will give the quotient re- 
quired. Thus, fuppofe it waa required to divide 36 
by 4 : extend the cumpnifes laterally, the beginning of 
the line to i, and fit to that extent the parallel, of 4 
the divifor ; then extend the compaffes parallel, from 
36 on one leg to 36 on the other, and that extent, rnea- 
iured laterally, will give 9, the quotient required. ^ 

0 . Propoition by the line of equal parts. Make the projK^Lo;: 
lateral diftance of the fecond term the parallel diftance of 
the firft termi the parallel diftance ot the third (erm i| 
the fourth proportional. Example, To find a fgunh 
proportional to 8, 4, and 6, take the bteral diftance of 
4, and make it the parallel diftance of 8 ; then the pa* 
rallel diftance of 6, extended from the centre, lhall reach 
to the fourth proportional 3. 

In llic fame manner, a third proportional is found to 
two numbers. Thus, to find a third proportional to 
8 and 4, the fedor remaining as in the foruuT example, 
the parallel diftance of 4, extended from the centre, 
fhall reach to the third proportional z. In all thefe 
cafes, if the number to be made a parallel diftance be 
too great for the fedor, fomc aliquot part of it is to be 
taken, and the anfwcr is to be mgltiplied by the num- 
ber by which the firft number was divided. 

life of the Line of Chords on the J . To open j 

the fe£tor fo as the two lines of chords may make an chora.^. 
angle or number of degrees, fuppofe 40. Take the di- 
ftance from the joint to 40,. the number of the drjo^ecs 
prqpofed, on the line of chords ^ qpen the frdor tiff the 
diftance from 60 to ffo, on each leg, be equal to the 
given diftance of 40; then will t^he two lines on tlie fec- 
tor form an angle of 40 degrees, as was required. 

2. The fedor being opened, to find the degrees, of 

its ^erture. Take the extent from^ to 60, and, lay 
it off on the line of chords from the : the num- 

ber whereon it terminates will (how the degrees, dec* 
required. 

3. To lay off any number of degrees upon the cir- 
.'cutnference of a circle. Open the feftqr till the di* 
fiance between 6b and 60 be equal to the radius of the 
givcMi circle ; then take the parallel extent of the chord 
of the number of degrees on each leg of the fetftor, and 
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lay it off oil the circoinference of the given circli . — 
Hence any regular polygon may be eafily infenbeJ in 
a given circle. 

of the Uint of Pbly^onz on the SitCTOK. i. To in- 
feribe a regular polygon in a given ciiclc. Take the 
femidiameter oF the given circle in tlie compafTesy and 
adjuft it 10 the number 6, on the line of polygons, on 
each leg of the fe£lor : then, the fe<5tor rernnining thus 
opened, take the diftance of the two equal numberfi, 
eiLprefling tlie ftiirnber of fides the polygon is to have ; 
e. the diflance from 5 to 5/’for a pentagon, from 7 
to 7 for a' heptagon, 5 cc. Thefe didanccs carried 
about the circumference of the circle, will divide it into 
fo many equal parts, 

2- To deferibe a regular polygon, e. gt, a penta- 
gon, on a given right line. Take the length of the 
line in the compaffes, and apply it to the extent of 
the number 5, 5, on the lines or polygons. The fec- 
tor thiiJJ opcui'd, upon the fame lines take the extent 
from 6 to 6 ; this will be the remidiamrter of the circle 
the polygon is to be inferibed in. If then, with thU 
rliilance, from the ends of the given line, you deferibe 
two arches of the circle, their intcrfci^ion will be the 
ccnti'c of the circle, 

3. On a right line, to defci’ibe an ifofccles triangle, 
having the angles at the bafe double that at the ver- 
tex. Open the fcclior, till the ends of the given line 
fill on to and 10 on each leg ; then take the dilUiice 
from 6 to 6. This will be the length of the two equal 
fidcs of the triangle. 

Ufe if the Lines of Sines j Tangents^ and Seeant^s^ tm tbi 
Spcrok. By the leveral lines Jifpofed on the fcflcfr, 
we have fcaUs to fcveral radii; fo that having a 
Iciigth or radius given, not exceeding the length of 
t!ie fc£Vor when opened, we find the chord, fine, ^c. 
thereto : r. gn Suppofe the chord, fun;, or tangent, 
of 10 degrees, to a radius of 3 inches required ; make 
3 inches the aperture, between 6a and 60, on tlie lines 
of chords of the two legs; then will the fame extent 
reach from 45 to 45 on the line of tangents, and from 
90 to 90 on ihe line of tlic lines on the other llde ; fo 
that to whatever radius (he line of chords ia fet, to the 
fame arc all the others fet. In this dirpofttion, there* 
fore, if the Aperture between 10 and ro, on ific lines 
of chorda, be taken with the compaffes, it will give 
the chord of ro degrees. If the aperture of 10 and lo 
be in like manner taken on the lines of f les, it w'ill 
be.thc fine of 10 degrees. Ladly, If the aperture of 
10 and lobe in like manner taken on the lines of tan* 
gents, it gives the tangent of 10 degrees. 

If the chord, or tangent, of 70 degrees were re- 
quired f for the chord, the aperture of half the vch, 
vix. 35, muft be taken, as before ; which diftar.ce, re- 
peated twice, gives the chord of 70 degrees. To find 
the tangent of 70 degrees to the fame radius, tlic fmall, 
line of tangeuts njiift be ufed, the other only ^ching 
to 45 ; making, tberefore, 3 inches the aperture between 
45 aird 45 on the fmall line; the extent becweeii 70 
and 70 degrees on the fame, will be the tangent or 70 
degrees to 3 inches radius. 

To 'find the ftcant of an arch, make the given radios 
the aperture between o and o on tlic lines of fecants: 
ahen will the aperture of 10 and 10, or 70 ajid 70, on 
the faid lines, give the tan^amt of lo* or 70". 

if. the couverfe of any ox thefe things were tequired, 


if the radius be required, to wViich a ^ 

L: t 1*1 Ui? iiuc, tangent, or fccaut, it is but making 
tilt* g vm line, ii a chord, ibc aperture on the line of 
c;hnr.is, between lo and 10, and then the fedtor will 
(land at the radius required ; tliat is, the aperture be- 
tween 60 and 60 on the faid line is tlie rudiiis. If 
the ^iven line were a fine, tangcut, or feeant, it is but 
making it the aperture of the given number of de- 
grees ; then will the didance of 90 and 90 on the fiucs, 
of 45 and 45 on the tangents, of o and o on the fc- 
cants, be the radius. 

jifiranomieal Shcrop. See A^TPovokucAL 

Dinting iSjccroK. See Dialing^ 

Sl£CLJLiAR, that which relates to affairs of the pro- 
friit world, in which fenfe the word ttands nppoLd tu 
fpintu&lf eccl^iajikat : thus wc fay fccular power, &c. 

SiiCULAR, is more peculiarly ufed for a perfon who 
lives at liberty ia ihc world, not (but up in a mona- 
fiery, nor bound by vows, or fubjcified to the pailicu- 
lar rules of any religious community ; in which lenfc 
it ftanda oppofed to regular. The Romiih clergy arc 
divided into fccular and regular, of which the latter are 
botind by monallic rules, the former not. 

. Srculjr Gtimest in antiquity, folcmn games held 
among the Romans once in an age. Thefe games lati- 
ed three days and as many nights ; during w'hich time 
facrifices were performed, theatrical (hows exhibited, 
with combats, fports, &c. in the circus. The occafion 
of thefe games, according to Valerius Maximus, was to 
(lop the pFOgrefs of a plague. Valerius Publicola was 
the firft who celebrated them at Rome in the year of 
the city 245. The folemnity was ati follows : 
wliole world wa^ invited by a herald to a fcall which 
they had never feen already, nor ever fiiouh! fee ajiain. 
Some days before the games began, the quindeccmviii 
in the Capitol and the Palatine temple, difiributed lo 
the people purifying compofiiions, of vaiious kinds, ai 
flambeaus, fulphur, &c. From hence the populace 
palled to Diana's temple on the Avcminc mount, wiili 
wheat, barley, and oats, as an nffering, Aftei ibi., 
xvhole nights were fpent in devotion to the Dillinics. 
When the lime of the games was fully come, the people 
alfcmbled in the Campus Martius, and facrificed to Ju- 
piter, Juno, Apollo, Latona, I)i.ina, the Parca:, Ceiv**, 
Pluto, and Proferpinc. On the firll night uf tlvc ftafi 
the emperor, with the quiiidcccinviri, caufed three altai s 
to be erc<fiedonthebanksof theTiber, which they fj)iii;k'- 
led with the blood of three lambs, and then proceeded 
to regular facrifice. A fpace was next marked out flji* 
M tf.eatre, which was illuminated with innumerable 
flambeaus and fires. Here they fung hymns, and cele- 
brated all kinds of fports. On the ihy after, having 
offered viAirns at the Capitol, they went lotlie Campus 
Martius, and celebrated (ports to the honour of Apollor 
aud Diana. Thefe lafied till next day, when the noble 
matrons, at the hour appointed by ibe oracle, went to 
the Capitol to fing hymns to Jupiter. On the thii d day, 
which coneloded the folemnity, twenty-feven boys, and 
as many girls, fung in the temple of Palatine Apollo 
hymns and verfes in Greek and Latin, to recommend . 
the city to the protedion of thofc deities whom they 
defigned partJculaily to honour by their facrifices.^ 

The inimitable Carmen Scculare of Horace was com.- 
pdfed for this Lfi day, in the Secular Games held by 
Augullus, 
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secJLaui. pwy 4 ^ 4 i?c 4 ,^p 4 #cnjW??^ 

^yilcriu^ ApiWi,.X?J^rq,. and Lif y. > aife <iupt^4 w iup 
ppii, of ,];be rajrqicr opinion: In favour .ibc latt«r 
m^y be prodao^thc ^nindec^emvi^al regifterv 

of AugMftu^ ji'iid ttije ^or^s of bi the Sec^Ji^' 

. 'It wa# a.;gepcri^ gitfc lybp.Wf ^ 

pan in the long Ihoum be tooneft uiiar^ied^; ai^d^bat 
the children who did not dance.aud fing at the i^inasig 
of ApoUof ihpuld die pnmarriedj and at an early .period 
of life.. 

Ss^vLjf^ Perm* a poem fupg or pejbearfed the fe- 
eular games ; of which kind we have a very tine.pteer 
atpoiig the ks of f lorg^Ci bring a fapphic ode atxhe 
riid of his epodes. 

SECULARIZATIONS the a£I of conyming a 
regular perfojis places or bcnefice» into a fecular onew 
-Alnioft the cathedral churches were ancientlyiivgii- 
htr, that iss the canons were to be reli^oua | thtf 
have beci> fince I'eculaH^cd. For the 7 ecidamauQii.i^ 
fL /egulfir church, there is required the^a^utbority of the 
p^Ci that of •the princes the hiftiqpof the pbpe^ the 
patrons and even the cohfent pf the pople., Religious 
that want to be releafed irooo their, vow^ obtain briefs 
•pf fccularizat ion from the pope. , . . 

SECtJNiDINESs in apatomy, the .feychil..cputa 
or membranes wherein the fcptus wnip^^d -up in the 
mo^er^s wOn^i) j as the cborjon and.aiDniois with the 
placenta, ACi . , 

^ECuNPltS (JoanneaKicplaufr), mn elegant winter 
of Latin poetry, was horn M 4 he Hague in the yur 
igii. Hfs deieent was from an anewnt ^nd honour- 
able family in the Netherlands ; and liii L^er Nicola- 

Everardus, who was born in the. neighbourhood of 
Middlcburg, feeips tp have been high inihc favour of 
the emperor Charles V. as he was ^employed by ‘that 
monarch in fevcFal Aations of couGderablc unportanc<^* 
'We find him Rrft a 9>ember of the grand pavtiament 
or council uf Mechelen^ afterwards prdGdeiH |of the 
(tales of rl^ofland and -Zealand at the Hague^ and bil- 
ly holding a fimiTar office at 'Mecb^cji, where he diedj 
Auguft 5^ 1 $3^, aged yo* 

Thefc;varipuB employments did not occupy the whole 
^jfJBverardus’^fi time. Notwithflanding tlie mnkiplicity 
of his biffin^fsji he found 'kifure tP cultivate letters with 
^reat fuccfb, ^d even to aft aa preceptor to hi# own 
dkildnen, "who' were five fona , and thrcg., daughters* 
Ifhey all tdoE the name of Nicobii freun tnvir father^ 
.bptyoh what j^cpuni our author was calbd Suwndu^ h 
not krtbwn* "It copH not he from ihf order of hb 
birtht for he was youngeft foil. Perhaps the name 
^8 opt giyffi him tjU hc^epame ejnia^t ; and 
according to the falbion of the lUpef j L might-havc4to 
fifeirpm ipmc pupj %h. m ^ 

Secuntfyij, Pdefwj iiow,ev«r, vm ^ Wie|0af&,p|[(^ 
felhon which his father w^fhed'him to ^ 

<tcnd<Kl him. for the Ikw, and wh^^^fdidd aoJongea 
dirtrt hU iljudies hii^t^L | 4 ^ed hisra of 

yacoiuji P^aUardus^ t*hb man 

w«U JO 

whic> waii committed to hviti7U®d ni; 
the ^edtion of his pupHi whpjp jjp 


Valiiairdiw with fimuad 

I^Wncd.fowPW^ dl^ctfhfr futo** wnsiffaoo pnovi- • 
ded^ b^ it does, not appear that Secundua al^Qittd 
jmueh wf his.tifme to legal purbiiu^ Poetry and tlie 
fifier arts of ppintiug and ^uiptiWc had ei>gag«d his minii 
ht a srery early .period % %od the imagjoaiion* 0 k whioh 
thefe hpye bid can wuh,diffi(ppky 4 ub,mit so she 
dry ftudyof.mqd^fivili^aiP: ,1^ fohiHee 

'written^ verkVwh^ but oU » add fosm idK 

yaft quaniuir. wbicb hebfthahindidmiwa/haaa ?ieidna 
to concise ibat^.liiab wri^ng wps faia^prinoipal ptiiplo.y- 
>ment« He foiiod.tiine,,,hiiw<ev,er, to earve figbres ilf 
^diisown family, of his miftivrfreS, iif the 
(Charles V. of feveral emineot perfonages of-thofe time^ 
and of many of hi# kkUfoaaXt 4rietids ; and ia file laih 
oditimi of his works, put^liffied by jSmrvrrkis atLeyd^* 

4.651» thc^i^e is a peim oi, ooe pf bis miiheffcs wittiato 
.inferipUon roMAditi Vans astAToa i s Jo l la acv l pto 

SecunduB having nearly attained the age of twenty 
one^and, turwig determioeih asit would feem, to comply 
as fat; as poffible with the wiflies of his father, quitted 
Idechelen, and went to Ffanect where at Baturgei^ a oky 
ID the .Pr/raasif^.bc Audied the civil law under the celo* 
LraSed jdkdrta^s^idlUiaiif/Tm Alsiatus was one of the mo£l 
^arnrd civilians of age i but what undoubtedly 
.fiideared him much more to our author was bis general 
acquaintance with polite literature, and more particulaa- 
Iv fajs toftc in poeci^. Having iludied a year under 
this eminent profeflor, and taken bis degrees, .Secutidus 
returned to Mechelen, where he rematued only a very 
few months- In li3>3 he went into Spain with warm 
recommendations to the count of Naflau and other per- 
fons of high rank ; and foon afterwards became fecreta- 
,JCy tp the cardinal arebbifhop of Toledo in a depart- 
ment of bufinefs which itquircd no other qualifications 
than what he poflelTcd in a very eminent degree, a faci- 
lity in writing with elegance the Latin language. It 
was during his relidencie with this cardiiial that he wrote 
his hojirn'i a fertes Pf wanton poems, of wl&ich the fifth, 
feventh, and ninth carmindof Cait$i/tu feem to have given 
the- hint. SebUlidys Ivas not, however, a (iervile imitator 
of Catullus. His -ri^preffirins feem to be borrowed ra- 
ther from TUttdut and Prof^w / and in the warmth 
of his deferiptioDsbe furpailes every thing that has been 
written qti fimilinr’ fbhJeAs by Cmidliu^ Pro* 

peritus^ C. Gaihi^' 0 %fidt or i/oratt* ' 

In 1535 he accompaakd the ^tafieror ChArisf V. to 
the fiege of Tutus, bat gained m taiiveb aa h Toldier. 

The hardihIpB drhich were endured at that mrtporabk 
iiegc were but little fuited to the foft diffiofition of a 
votary of Venus and theMufe^ ; and bpon an encer)nrifc 
which might bata^^umiflied ample tdaDEe^ fd^^iin epb 
pocmi. it is Kfn^b*^^ 

bM.decmc^^jrorthy of ptelenraticm^^ 

by, jW ID 

!qji|i|iior> ariMj btti WMUihmi 
Iq ill abk)^ complffsbik 

journey^ ']«?,.»«(» to 

, tb«. j of Kk oativt. air j . kwi, thi«,biappily 

nKpveK^^.bbni^ ,• ,, -.‘'f-'i' 

. Haviisg r«rirkaof WebbtSiq^ol 

Toledo,^ 

I st)Ml 

. ' • bo 
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he hitherto diflinguifhed liimfelf by th« elaScal elegance 
It of hU compofitiant, that he wa« foon called uponrto fill 
Accutoreii.^ the impoftfiOt pofl of private Latin fecretary to the cin- 
' peror» >vlio was ihrn in Italyi Thia wm the moft ho- 
nourable office to which our author was aver appointed; 
but before he could enter upon it death put a Ilop to hii 
career of glory. Having arrived at Saint Anuind in the 
diHri^ of Tasraoyi in order to nieieti upon bufincfa, 
with the bvfhop of Utreditf he waa on the 8th of 0£to- 
ber I 5 J 6 Cut off by a violent fever, in the very flower of 
hiajge, not having quite dooipleted hia twenty-fifth 
year. He was interred in the church of the Bcnedidlines, 
of which his patron^ the bifhop, was ahhat or pto-^hhoti 
and his near relations eref^ed to his memory a marble 
itionument, with a plain infcription. 

The works of Secundus have gone though fcvenil 
editions^ of which the beff and moft copious is that of 
Scriveriusalready mentioned. It confiAt of Julia, 
h\h, I. ; Amores, IM. 2.; AD Diversos 
Ldh, 3. ; Basia, ftyled by the editor incontparabilu et 
ikvinus prarfuA libari EriCRAMmATA ; OoARUM /f^er 
uhus ; Epistolarum / i^r Ehgiaca; Epistola- 
RUM liber alter ^ heraito earmint feriptut; Fun E RUM liber 
etnut ; Sylvac et CarminUM fragmenta ; PoematA 
nnnnulla fratrvm s Iyineraria Seeundi tria, 8c c. s 
£pistola£ totiJem, /olula nraticne* Of thefc works k 
would be fuperfkious in us to give any chara^er after 
the ample teftimotiies prefixed to them of Leilas Greg. 
Gjralduit the elder Sealiger^ T^keodore Bez,a^ and others 
equally celebrated in the republic of letters, who all 
f]>eakofthem with rapture. A French critic, indeed, 
after having affirmed that the genius of Secundus never 
produced any thing which was not eacellem in itsjkindt 
adds, with too much truth, Mats fa mufe rjl un peu trop 
lafewe. For this fault our author makes the following 
apology in an epigram addrefled to the grammarians i 

Carmina cur fpargam cun^is lafeiva libellis, 

Queritis i Infulfos arceo grammaticos. 

Foma magnanimi canerem fi CaefarU arma* 

Fa&avc Ditorvm rcDgipfa I 

Quot tnifer exciperemque notas, patererque litkria? 

Quot fiereni teneris fupplicium pueris \ 

At nunc uda mihi didantcuin Basia carmerty 
Prurict et verfu mcntula multa tneo 1 
Me leget innuptz javenis placiturus imicsef 
Et placitura nova bbuida puella viro : 

Et quemevnque jumicpidorum de gregevatunf 
Otia feftivis ludere .deliciis. 
l»ufihus et hetii procul huic abfiftite, s«vi 
Caammatici, injuftas et cohibitc manus. 

Kc puer, ab malleis czfuB'lacrymanfque leporis ; 
1)V|LAN rORTl MSIS OSIIBUS OPtET HUMUM. 

SECURlDACAi a plant belonging to the clafs of 
dmdelphia, tnd^tb \ht order bf oAandna. The cnlyt 
batthm hAvtw% which arc fimll, deciiSTaoUs, and'tolour- 
cd* Tlie cottilk ia paniilkmacditis. The vcxilluin, towi 
fifttng of two pelidis Is oblong; ftraight, and conjqSued 
to the eamite at the bafe. The cariaa ia of the fame 
length with thealw. The legdmen is ovated, unilocu- 
lar, fnoQorpermoua, and ending in a ligulated alk. 
There are two fpecics, the er^Sa and vvluhiHi, The 
c 4 eda has an upright flenl, a the volubilis Or feandens if 
0 cliiitbing 'plant i and h a of the Weff Indies- 
BEGUTORES, a fpecie&'of gltdiators among the 
* Vou XVIL Part L 


Romans, whofc arms were a helmet, a fliicld, and a 
fword or a leaden bullet. They were armed in this man- Sjtliiipa, 
ner, becaure they had to contend with the retiarii, who ' 
weredfeffed in a fliort tunic, bore a three-pointed lance 
in their left hand, and a net in their right. The rcti- 
ariuB attempted to caff his net over the head of the fc- 
cutor ; and if he fuccccdcd, he drew it together and 
flew him with his trident t but if he miffed aim, he 
immediately betook himfelf to flight till he could find 
a fecond opportunity of entangling his advcrlary with 
his net. He was purfued by ths fecuturr who endea- 
voured to defpatch him in his flight- 

Secutorcs was alfo a name given to fuch gladiators 
who took the place of thofe killed in the combat, or 
who engared the conqueror. This poft was ufually 
taken by Tot. 

SEDAN is a town of Champagne in France, in E. 

Long. 4, 45, N. I.at. 49. 46. This is the capital of 
a principality of the fame name, fituated on the Maef:, 
fix miles from Bouillon, and iifceen from Charlevillc. 

Its fituation on the frontiers of the territory of Liege, 
Namurrand Limburg, formerly rendered it one of the 
keys of the kingdom. It is extremely well fortified, and 
defended by a ftrong citadel. The caffle is fituated oti a 
rock, fiuToundcd with large towers and (Irong walls ^ 
here you fee a moft beautifiil magazine of ancient arms. 

The governor’s palace is oppofitc the caftle. From 
the ramparts you have a moft agreeable profpeA of the 
Maefe and the neighbouring country. Though the 
town is but fmall, yet it is full of tradefmen, as tanners, 
weavers, dyers, &c- the manufadurc of fine cloth in 
this city employing a great number of hands. The 
pnneipaKty of Sedan formerly belonged to the duke of 
Bouillon, who was obliged in the beginning of the laft 
century to refign it to the crown. 

SEDAN-c HAIR is a covered vehicle for curryi.ig a 
fingle perfoD, furpended hy two poles, and borne by two 
men, hence denominated chairmett. They were firli in- 
troduced iu Londou in 1634, when Sir Sanders D in- 
comb obtained the foie privilege to ufc, let, and line a 
number of the laid covered choirs for fourteen yca’S. 

SEDITION^ among civilians, is uftd for a faiLilous 
commotion ot* the people, or au afferably of a nuiuber 
of citizens without lawful authority, tending to didurb 
the peace and order of the fociety. This offence is of 
dtifevent kinds: fome feditions more immediately ihreat- 
qning the fupremc power, and the fubverfion of the 
prefent conftitntion of the ffate ; others tending only 
cowards the redrefs of private grievances. Among Jie 
Romans, therefore; it was varioufly punilhed, accol^t iig 
as its end and tendency threatened greater milehieK 
Sec Lib. I. Cod. He Sedriio/lsf ^wd Mat. sle Crimht, Lib. 

II. n. 5. de I^fa Mf^fjlate. In the puiiiihmLnt, the 
authors and ringleaders W'ere juftly diftinguiflied lioni 
thofe who^ Witli lefs wicked intenUon, joined and made 
part of the laiillindf . 

The Mkt dmin Aiofi holds in the law of England 
and ui that of Scotland. Some Linds of fed it ion iu 
England amount to high treafon, and come withiuthe 
ftAt, Edw. 111 . as levying war again ft the king.* 

And feveral Tedhiqnsare mentioned in the Scotch adts 
of parliament as treafonaUc* Bayae*f Crim^ L'av/ of 
Sibtlandt p. 33, 34. . The lavv of Scotland makes riot- 
ous and tUhidlluou^ affemb|ics a facies of fedition. 
dut tlic law there, as well as in EngUnd, is now chkfiy 
H h regulated 
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Sktlauvfs i*cgu 1 aled by llic riot a£%, made 1 Geo. I. only it is to be 
II ubierved, that the proper officers in Scotland, to make 
the proclamation thereby cnadled, arc OicrifTs, (tewarda 
" and bailies of regalities, or their deputies ; magillratet 

of royal boroughs, and all other inferior judges and 
magiflrates ; high and petty conftablcs, or other officers 
of the peace, in any county, flewartry, city, or town. 
And in that part of the ifland, the punifhmcnt of the 
offence is any thing ffiort of death which the judges, 
in their diferetion, may appoint. 

SEDATIVES, in medicine, a general name for 
fuch medicines as weaken the powers of nature, fuch as 
hlooddetting, cooling falts, purgatives, dec. 

4S£ DEVENDENDO, in law, a pica ufedfor him 
that iR charged with the death of another, by alleging 
that he vv;a under a ncccllliy of doing what he did in 
bis own defence ; as chat the other aflaulted him in fuch 
a niuuncr, that if he had not done what he did, he muff 
have been iii hazard of his ow'n life. Sec Homicide 
and Murder. 

SEDIMENT, the fettlcment or dregs of any thing, 
or that grofs heavy part of a fluid body which finks to 
the boiiom of the velTel when at refi. 

SEDLEY (Sir Charles), an Englifh poet and wit, 
the fon of Sir John Sedley of Aylesfard in Kent, was 
born about the year 1639. At the Rcfiointion he came 
to London to join the general jubilee ; and commen- 
ced wdt, courtier, poet, and gallant. He was fo much 
admired, that he became a kind of oracle among the 
poctb ; which made King Charles tell him, that Na? 
ture had given him a patent to be Apollo’s viceroy. 
The produdiicns of his pen were fome plays, andXevei^ 
delicately tender amorous poems, in which the foftneij 
of the verfts was fo cxquifite, as to be called by the 
duke of Buckingham Sedley* j nvltchcrafu ** There 
were 110 murks of genius or true poetry to be deferied, 
(fay the authors of the B'lograph'uk Uritannka) j the 
urt wholly confiffcd in railing loofe thoughts and lewd 
dclires, without giving any alarm ; and fo the poifon 
worked gently and irrdiilibly. Our author, we may 
lie fure, did not cfcape the infedtion of his own ^rt, or 
rather was firll tainted hinofclf before licfpread the in- 
fection to others.” — A very ingenious writer of the pre- 
fent day, however, fpeaks much more favourably of Sir 
Charles Sedley’s writings. ** He ftudied human na- 
ture ; and was diiiinguilhed for the art of making him- 
lelf agreeable, particularly to the ladies ; for the. verfes 
of l^rd Kocheffer, beginning w ith, Sedley has ihatpre^ 
luulittg gentU art^ &c. fo often quoted, allude not to bia 
•wniingit but to his fer/onal addrefs** [^Longhorn* i 

&c.] — But while he was thus in reputation 
for wit and in favour with the king, he gftw poor and 
ikbauched : his ellatc was impaired^ and his morals were 
CU1 ruptetU pne of his frolics^ however, being followed 
by an iudiclnumt and a heavy fine, Sir Charles took a 
mere ferious turn, applied Iqm&lf to Md be- 

came a member of parliament, in .which Wwi a fre- 
quent fpeaker. We find him in the houfe qf 'com* 
inons in the reign of James II. wh^e attempts upon 
the cuuilitiition he vjgoroulty witbftood ; and he ^vas 
very aflivc in bringing 00 the Revolution. This was 
ijiought more extraordinary, as he had received favours 
frqj^ j.amet . But that prince bad taken « .i^ncy to 
Charh^^s daughter (though it fcems flie Was not very 
handfoanr), and, in corifequcpce of his intrigues with 


her, he created Mifs Sedley counters of Dorcbefier. Sedr ^ 
I'his honour, fo far from pleafing, greatly (hocked Sir . H 
Charles. However libertine lie liimfelf had been, yet 
he could not bear the thoughts of his daughter’s dif- 
honour; and with regard to tier exaltation, he only 
conftdercd it as rendering her more confpicuoufly in- 
fiimous. He therefore conceived a hatred for the king ; 
and from this, as well as other motives, readily joined 
to difpoirefs him of the throne. A witty fayiiig of 
Stdley^s, on tliii occafioii, is recorded* ** I hate in- 
gratitude, (faid Sir Charles) ) and therefore, as the 
king has made my daughter a couniefs, I will endeavour 
to make his daughter ^ queen meaning the princefs 
Mary, tnan ied to the prince of Orange, who difpofTt ffed 
James of the thrope at the Revolution. He lived to the 
beginning of Queen Anne’s reign j and his works were 
printed in 2 vois. 8vo, 1719^ 

SEDR, or Sedee, the high-prieft of the fefl of Ali 
among the Perfians. The (edre is appointed by the 
emperor of Perfia, who ufually confers the dignity on 
his neareft relation. The jurifdii^ion of the fedre ex- 
tends over all effef^s deftined for pious purpofes, over 
all mbrques, hofpitals, colleges, fepulchrcs, and mo- 
nafferles. He clifpofesof all ecclcfiallical employments, 
and nominates all the fuperiors of religions houfes. 

His decifions in matters of religion arc received as fo 
many infallible oracles ; he judges of all criminal mat- 
ters in his own houfe without appeal. His authority 
is balanced by that of the mudfitehid, orfirfl: thcologoe 
of the empire. 

SEDUCTION, is the of tempting and drawing 
afidc^from ike right path, and comprehends every en- 
deavour to corrupt any individual of the human race. 
Thlsistheimportof thcwcM’d in its larged and moRgene- 
ral feiifc; but it is commonly employed to exprefs the aft 
of tempting a virtnous woman to part with her chadity. 

The fcducer of female innocence praAifes the fame 
ilratagems of fraud to get pod'effion of a woman’s per- 
(bn, that the Jwindler employs to get podeffion of his 
neighbour’s goods or money ; yet the law of honour, 
which preleads to abhor decek^ and which impels its 
votaries to murder every man who prefuines, however 
judly, to fufpcdl them of fraud, or to quedion their 
veracity, ap^uds the addrefs of a fuccelsful intrigue, 
though it well known that the fcducer could not 
have obtained hU eud without fwcaring to the truth of 
a thoufand falfehoods, and calling upon God to wiincfs 
promifes which he never meant to fulfil. 

The law of honour is indeed a very capricious rule, 
which accommodates itfelf to the pleafures and conve- 
niences of biglier life ; but. the law of the land, which 
is cnaAed for. the etjual protcAioii of high and low, 
may be fuppofed.to view the guilt of fedudion with a 
more impartial eye, Vi^t for this offence, even the laws 
of this kingdom have. ..proyided no, other puniOimept 
than a pecuniary fatisfa^oii to the injured lanpil^y ; 
which, in England, oaq be^ obtained only by one of 
quaintefi, fi^tona in the world, by the father’s bringing 
his aftiOn againft the feducer for the lofs of his daugh- 
ter’s fervice during her, pregnancy and nurturing. Sec 
Pajey’s fifured Ph'd^fophyt Book III. Part III. Chap. 3. 

The moralift, however^ who cffimates the merit or 
dcmerif;.of uAjons^ not by laws of huipan appointment, 
but by their gcnri’al coniequences as eifaBlimed by the 
laws of nature, mud coafidcr the fcducer as a criminal 

of 
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^Jiiflion.^ of the deeped guilt. In every civilized country, and in pofc her nalu'T ac to embrue lu-r hands in the Ul jJ of. '3e 

'many couniricB wItcpc civilixatinn made but fmall het implonng iufam. 

prog^refa, the virtue of wforacn h collcfted as it were in- Even this deed of hnrror fcldom prevent*; a d-irc-- 
to a fingle point, which they are to guard above all tion of the i^othcr^ frailty, uhich is inrlurd com nDTily 
things, as that on which their happhiefs and reputation difeovered, though no child ha^ been the cdriftnucnce 
wholly depend. At firft fight this may appear a capri- of her intrigue. He who can feduce is bafe rivtngli to 
cious regulation ; but a moment's reflexion will ron- betray ; and no woman can part witli hr:r and 

vmcc U9 of the contrary. In the married date fo much retain any well-grounded hope that licr amour fh.ill be 
confidence is nectflfarily repofed in the fidelity of Wo- kept fccirt. The villnin to vvl^om (he fnrrcnrlcrcd will 
men to the beds of their huibaiids, ahd evils fo great glory in his viftory, if it was with difficulty obt 3 iir.ii ; 
rcfult from the violation of that fidelity, that whatever and if fhe furrcndcred at difemion, her own lul r.Niour 
contributes in any degree to its pirfcrvation, muft be will reveal her fccret. Her reputation in then irrrtrie- 

agreeable to him who, in cftablifhing the law's of na- vably loll, and no future circumfpefiior. will hr* nf the 

ture, intended them to be fubfervient to the real happi- fmallefl avail to recover it. She will be Oiunneil by ti e 

nefs of all his creatures. But nothing contributes fo virtuous part of her own fex, and trt-aicd as a ?nnc in- 

much to preferve the fidelity of wives to their hulbands^ firument of pleafure by the other. Tii fuch circuni- 

as the impreffing upon the minds of women the hi^eft ftancca (he cannot expeft to be married with ridvantagc. 

veneration for the virtue of chaftfty. She who, when She may perhaps be able to captivate the heart of a 

unmarried, has been accufiomed to grant favours to dif- heedlcfs youth, and prevail upon him to unite his iV.te 

ferrnt men, will not find it cafy, if indeed poifible, to to her's before the delirium of his pafTiou lhall give him 

scfift afterwards the allureTnents of variety. It is there- time for reflef^ion ; flie may be addreflt d by a man who 

fore a wife inflitution, and agreeable to the will of Him is a ftranger to her (lory, and married while he has no 

who made us, to train up w'omeii fo as that they may fufpicion of her fccrct ; or fiie may be folicited by one 

look upon the lofs of their chaflity as the moft difgrace- of a (lation inferior to her o%vn, who, though ati]Li3int- 
ful of all crimes ; as that which finks them in the order ed with every thing that ha& befallen her, can barter the 
of fuclcty, and robs them of all their value. In this delicacy of wedded love for foitie pecuniary advantage ; 
light virtuous women a^ually look upon the lofs of but from none of thefe marriages ran fhe look for hap- 

chaflity. The importance of that virtue has been fo pinefs. The delirium which prompted the frll will 

deeply impreffcd upon their minds, and is fo clofclyaf- foon vanifh, and leave the hufbsfid to the bitternefs of 

fociated with the principle of honour, that they cannot his own refledlions, which can hardly fail to produce 

think but with abhorrence upon the very deed by which cruelty to the wife. Of the fccret, to which, in the 
It is loft. He therefore who by fraud and falfehood fecond cafe, the lover was a ftranger, the hiilband will 
yierfiiades the unfufpcAing girl to deviate in one tnftance foon make a difeovrry, or at lead find room for har- 
from the honour of the fex, weakens in a great degree bouring ftrong fufpicionR ; and fiifpicions of having bten 
her moral principle s and if he reconcile her to a repe* deceived in a point fo delicate have hitherto ht cu uni- 
tition of her crime, he deftroys that principle entirely, formly the parents of niifcry. In the third cafe, the 
as fhe has been taught to confider all other virtues as man married her merely for money, of which having 
inferior to that of chaftity. Hence it is that the hearts got the pofTeflion, he has no farther inducement to treat 
of proftitutes arc generally ftecled againft the miferies her with refpeA. Such are fomc of the cf'iifequcncea 
of their fellow-creatures ; that they lend their aid to of feduAion, even when the perfon feduced has the good 
the feducer in his praAicei upon other girls ; that they forTune to get afterguards a hufband ; hut this is a for- 
lie and fwcar and fleal without computt^on^ and tune which few' in her circumdanccs can reafonably ex- 
thai too many of them hefitatc not to commit murder peA. By far the greater part of thofe who have* hern 
if it can ferve any felfifh purpofe of their own. defrauded of their virtue by the arts of the feducer fink 

The lofs of virtue, though the greateft that man or deeper and deeper into guilt, till they become at la ft 
woman can fuftain, is not the only injury which the fe* common proftitutes. The public is then deprived ol' 
ducer brings upon the girl whom he deceives. She thrir fervice as wives and parents ; and in (lead cif con- 
cannot at once reconcile nerfelf to proftitution, or even tributing to the population of the date, and to the fnm 
to the lofs of charaftcr; and while a fenfc of fhamc re- of domeftic felicity, thefe outcafts of focicty become fe- 
tnainsin hertnind, the raifery which (he faSers muft be Queers in their turn, corrupting the morals of evny 
exijuifite. She knows that fhe has forfeited what in young man whofe appetites they can inflame, ard oc 
the female charaAer is moft vahied by both feses ; and every young woman whom they can entice to their own 
fhe iiHift be under the perpetual dread of a difeovery. praAices. 

She cannot even confide hi the honour of her feducer, All this complication of evil is produced at firft by 
who may reveal her fecret in a fit of dtonkcmiefs, and arts, which, if emplo^-cd to deprive a man of his pro- 
thiis W^b her of her fame is weH as of her virtue; and pertv, wonIdTubjeA the offender to the execration of 
while the IS in fhis ftatc of anxious uncertainty, the his /clIow-^rnh^Aa, and to an rgnomimous death : but 
agony of her mind muft be infupportable. That h is while the forger of a bill is purfued with rclviulefa ri- 
fo in ftA, the many inftanecs of child-murder by unmar- gour by the minifters of jiiflice, and the fwindler load- 
ried women of every rank leave us no room to doubt, cd with univerfal reproach, the man w-ho by fraud and 
The aflhAioo of a mother to her new-born child is one forgery has enticed an innocent girl to gratify his dc- 
of the moft unequivocal And flrongefl inftinAs in human fires at the expence of her virtue, and thus introduced 
mature (fee IhsYIrct) ; and nothing fhort of the ex- her into a path which muft infallibly to her own 
tremitr rf dlftrefi c6uld prompt inf bnc fo far to op- rohi, as well as to repeated injtiriei "to the pnbKc at 
* ^ ^ Hha large, 
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riot di^fpift'd by hid gvn fcX| Aiid ib tao.'often 19'. ViUo&inn.d 90 . Atrntum. . The 
^ catitcjed cvteg by rhc virtuous pitrt bf the other. Yet ttte theimoA rem^tkablo > 
tJbctf h>h of |»rQf»eriy may be eafily repaired | the loffl of l- The telcphnifov coenmoo arpiue» or JiveJongi hath 

iiorwur in irrrparuhte 1 Xt ia vuin to. plead in alleviation a perennial rooi* coinpofed of many knobbed tubei'clea, 
•of this |iiili» that women fhould be. nn tlicif guard {ending up ere€i» roundt fucculcnt Italka, branching half 
ngaiuil the arts of the leducer. Moll uiaqnedionably a yard or two feet high, garniflied with oblong, plane, 
they .fhould; but arts have been ufed which hardly any ferrated, fucculent leaves^ and the lUlka tenninalcd by 
degrrc;of caution would have been fuilkient to coon- % Itrafy corymbua of do werA» of different colours in the 
aera^t It may as well be fnid that the trader (hould vanetiea. . Thisi'peejes ia an> iohabitant of woods and 
be oil his guard agaiiift tli« arts of the^forger, and ac- dry places in Knglaud, &€• but has been long a reft- 
cept of no bill without previoiifly conluiting him in dciU of garjrkns tOr variety and medical ufc. a. The 
whofc name it is wriitcn. tnUs, indeed, occur in anacampreros, or dccuinbuU evergreen Italian orpine, 
trade, in which this caiulon would be impofllble ; but bath a fibrous perennial root, decumbent or trailing 
he mud be little acquainud with the workings of the ftalks, wedge-fhaped entire IcaveSi ,«ml the ilalka 
human heart, who dots not know that fit nations like- terminated by a eorymbua of purple flowers. 3. Tbc 
wife occur in life, in which it is equally iinpoflible for a rupeflre, rock fedutn, or iloAC^cropof St Vincent's rock, 
gi.l i virtue and tendurnefs to refill the arts of the man bath flender, trailiug, purple ilalks ; fliort, thicki awl- 
u * u ha^ coiuplt tJy gained her affe^lions. fhaped, ruccuient, glaucous leaves in cluflcrs, qujr.qucfa- 

Thc iiieuiioning uf this circumftaikce leadsus tocoa- rioiilly imbricated rpnnd the daiks, ond the flalka ur. 
fiihr anotiier (pe cK S qffedudion, which, though not fo miuaud by roundilh cymonn Uiuclics of briglu yellow 
highly cnniiniii as ihi former, ia yet far removed from flowersu It grows naturally 011 St Vincent’j rock near 
ini.ucer.ee ; wc mcdii the pra£licc wliich is too prevalent Bridol, and other iveky places in Europe. 4. The 
aniung young men. of fortune of employing every art aitoon, or Siberian yellow orpine^ hath a tuborculutc, 
in their power to gam tlir hearts of headlefs girla whom hbruus, perciinul rOui ; luany upright, round, fucculcnt 
ihvT} rcfolvc neitiaT to itin»ry nor to rob of then* ho- ttalks, a fool high ( lanceolated, plane, ftrrtted, thick- 
iiour. .Should a man adhere to the latter port of this iih leaves 4 4ind the lialkb terminated by a clufe-ritting 
reluiulioii, which more tl.an common fortitude can cyinole clutter of bright yellow floweia. 5. The rc- 
always prumifc for itielf, the irqury which be does to flexum, reflexed Imall yelbw fedum, or prick-madam, 
the objei^ of his nmufement is yet very great, as he raifes hath a ilender bbrous perennial root ; (mall trailing fuc- 
hopea of the mod fangiiine kind merely to difappoint cuient flalks,,garoiflved with thick, awl-fhaped, fuccu- 
them, and diverts her affeilions perhapa for ever from Init leaves fparfediy, the lower ones recurved, and tUe 
filch men as, had they been fixed on one of ^lem, ftalka terminated by reflexed fpikea of bright yellovv 
might have tendered her completely happy. Difap- flowers. It giowa aaiurally uii old walls auii buildmgs 
pointmenta of this kind have fomcttines been fatal to .in England, 6. The acre, acrid fedum, common 

the unhappy girl; and even when they have neither da- ftonc-crop of the wall, or wa]l-pcp])er, hath fmall fibry 
prived her of life, nor difordered her rcafon, they have rootif, very flendei^ fijcculent lialks four or five inches 
often kept her wholly from marriage, which, whatever high, very iraallyfuboval, gibbous, erc^\, alternate leaves, 
it be to a man, is that from which every woman e%^ ^lofe together, and the Italks terminated by irifid cy- 
peds her chief liappinefs. Wc cannot therefore. epa- mofc bunches of fmall yellow flowera. I'his fort grows 
elude this article more properly than with warning our abundantly on rocks, old walls, and tops of buildings, 
female readers not to give up their hqartaJiaflily to men fdmoit everywhere, which often appear covered with the 
whole llatioH in life is much higher tlian their own ; flowers in fummer. 7. The fexangularc, or fcxangular 
and vve beg leave to affure every one of them, that the ftonc-crop, hath a fibry perennial root ; thick, Ihort, 
pan who folicits the lad favour under the moftfolemn fuccukut italks^ TnuU, fuboval, gibbous, erc£l leaves 
promife of a fubfequeot marriage, is a hafe feducer, who clpft together, arranged fix ways imbricatim, and the 
prefers a momentary gratification of his own to her ftalks terminated by bvoches of yellow flowers. It 
honour and happinefs through life, and has no intention grows on tpcky and other dry places in England, &o. 
to fulfil bis promife. Or, if he (hould by any means fl* The album, or white ftonc-oivip, bath fibry perennial 
be compelled to fulfil it, /he may depend upon much ill roots i trailing .fleuder (bfika, fix pr eight, ioul^ long ; 
treatment in return for her premature coaiplianae with oblong, obtuie,,fi:flil<f fpreading leates,; aad: the Jlaiks 
his bafe dcfircs. terminatedby branchy cyusoic buochei pf al^hite flowery 

SEDLTM, oapjMB, in botany t A genus of the pen- This grows on old walk^. rocks, and buildiugai in Eog- 
tagynia order, belonging to the decandria tlsfs pf plants; laud, ^c. 9. The bifpaukum, or Spamfli fedum, hath 

and in tlie natural method ranking under the tjth or- fibrous pereimial rootS| crowded with chtfiers of Uper, 
deor, Succulent^. The calyx is quinquefid ; the coroUa acute, fuccuknt leaves ; ^ ftcude^y luccaknt ftaliu, four 
is pentapetalous, pointed, and Tpreadmg^’ there areiive .or ifive mchea high, garoi(hed.aUb mixh taptK l< 39 >fct» and 
reftariferous {quanta or (calcs* at ibe bak of the gsr- Mrminatcd by dowiny^cymafe clufkrs pf ivhijte flowers 
men. The capfiiks ate five. • . Alt thefo fppfdcs ot kduin are hardy hcrbaoeouafuc- 

Tiic fpecies are :20 in munber. 1. Thcu VcrticiUa- culcnt pcrcunU^ durabk imnootr biH moftly annual in 
turn; 2. Tekphiiiin; 3* Anacampfms; 4. Aizoon ; ftalk, &c. wbiuhi Hfing ipfpring, flower in June, July, 
5. Hyhridum ; 6. Popuii&liiUni ; 7. {ItdlatUA; 8. Ce- and Aiiguft, differeot forts; the flowers confiding 
^aea ; 9. Lihanoiicum ; jo. Dafyphyllum.; 11. Re- ^umverfidly of fi.Ve fpreading petals, generally crowning 
fflexum; 12.. Rapeftre; 13. Laneare; 14. Hif^niaiun ; tlw ftalks hhmfiroufly jn:oarytnbofe.anc|cyniafe bupchei, 

jj. Album; Acre; 17. Sexangulare; 184' Aouupoi^ and fpikcsi appearing tolerably cotifpicupusi and.att 

^ fuicceaded 
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^ fticcec^Jcd by plenty of feeds in autumn, by tvhich they 

' II may be propagated alfo abundantly by parting th« 
roots, and by ilips or coltings of th-e ftalks in Cumnler ; 
ill all Ilf which mctliodA they readily grow and fpread 
Tciy fait with tufted bunches \ being all of fuccuknt 
l^rowtk, they confequently delight moil in diy foils, ur 
in any dry nihbilh earth. 

l/pi. As flona.tring .plants, they are moflly employ- 
ed to embelh'di rbck-worh, ruirifl, and the like plaeei, 
planting either the rooii or ciittinga of the (hoots in 
a little mud or any moift foil at firtk, [dacuig it in the 
crevices, where they will fooO root and fix thcmfelves, 
and fpvead about very agreeably. For economical pur- 
pofes, the reflexum and rupettre are cultivated in Hol- 
land and Germany, to mix with lettuce in falads. The 
wall pqiper is fo acrid, that it biiilers the (kin when 
applied externally. Taken inwardly, it excites vomit- 
ing. In fcorbutic cafes and quartan it is faid to 

be aiT excellent medteinc under proper management- 
<roats eat it : cows, horfes, (heep, and fwiiie, refufe it. 

SEED, ill phyTtology, a fuhttance prepared by na- 
ture for the reproduAion and confervation of the fpecies 
both in animals and plants. Sec Botany, Sc^. IV. 
p. 435. 1 and Pnrsi^OLooY, Sc^i. XII. 

SEUDiilNGS, among gardciicrs, denote facli roots 
of gilliflowers, &c. as come /rom feed fown. Alfo 
the young tender (hoots of any plants, that are newly 
fown. 

SEEDY, in the brandy trade, a term ufed by the 
dealers to denote a fault that is foinul in IVweral parc'Cls 
of French brandy, which renders them unfaleahle. The 
Firnch fuppofe that ihefc brandies obtain the flavour 
whkh they exprefsby this name, from weeds that grow 
among the vines from whence the wine of whidi this 
brandy is prefTcd was made. 

SEEING, the perceiving -of cKternal obje^fs by 
means of the eye. Fur an account of the organa of 
£ghc, and the nature of viHon, fee Anatomy, VI. 
and Optics, page 292, ct feq. 

SEEKtS, a rt'Iigiuua fed fettled at Patna, and fo 
called from a word contained in one of the command- 
meats of iheir founder, which fignifies leam4hou. In 
books giving an account of oriental feds and oriental 
cuftoina, 'Wc find mention made both of and Stikt; 
■nd we arc ftrongly inclined to think that the fame 
tribe is meant to be dcnominaicd by both words. If 
fo, different authors write very differently of their prin- 
ciples and mainners. We have already related what wc 
ihen knew of the under the article Hi nisoos^ 

pr. yjo ; box in the Afintic Refearchea, Mr Wilkins 
gives a much more amiable account of the which 
we lay before our readers with pleafure. 

The Seeks arc a (cA di(lingiii(Hed both from the 
Muffubnans and theworlhippcri of Brahma; and, from 
our aurbor’a aoaotidl of them, Wiuft be an amiable peo- 
ple.. He afted to enter iOto their ehaptl: They 
Ibid it* was a place of ’Worftip, open to all men, but in- 
timated that hie muft take off bis (hoes. On comply- 
ing with this ceremony, he was politely condiiflcd into 
the hall, and feited upon a carpet in the midi! of the 
afl'embly. The whole huilding forms a fquare of about 
40 feet. The Ml is in ibe centre, divided from four 
sot her aparfmeiits by u^oden arches, upon pillnrs 6f the 
fame itiatbriah-. The vvalU above the a.rehen were hong 
with EiiriOpcaa looking-glaflcs in gilt frarocS| and with 


piflures On the left hand, ai one enters, is the chan- '^eelni 
ccl, which is furiviflied with an altar' covered with^rloth 
of gold, railed a liitle above the gtouiul in a declining 
pohtiori. About it were fevcral fluwtT>pots and rofe- 
water bottles, and tliree urns to receive the donations 
of the charitable. On a low de(k, near the altar, Aood 
a great book of folio (ize, from which fome portions 
arc daily read in the divine fcrvice. When tuitice whs 
given that ti was congregation arranged them- 

felvea upon the carpet on each iide of the hall. The 
great book and defk were bi ought from the blear, and 
placed at the oppofite extremity. An old filver-haired 
man kneeled down before the defk, with his face to- 
wards the altar, and by him fai a man witri a di uin^ 
and two or three with cymbals. Tlie bcnik w;ir, now 
opened, and the old man began to chant to the time oT 
the inllrnmcDts, and at the conclulioii of every verh- 
moil of the congregation joined chorus in a rcfpor.lc, 
with countenances exhibiting great marks of joy. 
tones were not harfh; the time was quick; and Mr Wil - 
kins learned that the fiihjcct was a hymn in praife of tlu* 
unity, omniprcfence, aridomnipotcncenf the Deity, 'riic 
hymn concluded, the whole company got up and pre- 
sented their .faces with joined hands towards the altar 
in the attitude of pi^ayer. The prayer was a fort of li- 
tany pronounced hy a young man in aloud and diiliiiA 
voice; the people joining, at certain periods, in a ge- 
neral refponfe. This prayer was fullovved by a (hoit 
bluffing from the old man, and an invitation to tlieal- 
fccnhly to partake of a friendly feai!. A fnare was of- 
fered to Mr Wilkins, who was too polite to refufe it. 

It was a kind of {wcelrneat compofed of fngar and 
flower mixed up with clarihed butter. They were next 
ferved with a few iugar pluait’ ; and thus ended ibc 
feail and ceremony. 

In thecour£c of convcTfarionMr Wilkins learned that 
the founder of this feA vvas.Vuwrri who lived about 
4C0 years ago; wlioleft behind him a book, compofed 
by himfclf in verfc, containing the doArines he had c- 
(labiifhrd; ths^t this book reaches, that there is but one 
Godr filling ^11 fpacc, and pervading all matter; and 
tbst there will be a day of iTtribution, when rirtue will 
be rew'a rded, and vice piinilhed. (Oi;r author forgot 
to a(k in what manner.) It forbids muidcr, theft, ag l 
fuch other deeds as are by the majority of mankind 
effeemed crimes, and inculcates the prnAicc of all the 
virtues ; but, particulai ly, a univerfal philanthropy and 
hofpitahty to ffrangets and travclkni. )t not only 
commands univerfaltokratioii, but forbids difputcs wafi 
thofc of another pcrfuafion. If anyone (how a fincere 
inclioation to bt admitted among tliem, any (ive or 
more Seeks being affenihled in any place, even an the 
highway, tliey fend to the Gift (hop whtre fwtcimcaia 
are fold, and procure n very fninil quantity ol a particu- 
lar kind railed Wilkins docs not tell us of 

what it is compofed), which having dduced iu pure wa- 
ter, they fpriakicjfome of it on the body and eyes of 
the profelyie, whilft one of the bell iuAruAed rt peats to 
him the chief canons of their faith, and exaAf. from him 
a folemn promife to abide by them the reff of Ids life. 

They offered to admit Mr Wilkins into their focirty ; 
but he declined the honour, contenting himftlf with 
their alphabetr^ which they told him, to guard as the 
apple of liis eye, is if was a facred cWaAer. Mr Wil- 
kins finds it but a little different from the DewaJ^ari. 

Tlu 
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&pgcbn*g 1‘lie language Itfelf isa mixture of Pcifian, Arabic, and 
Shaiifcnt, grafted upon the provincial dialed of Pun- 
Jah. which is a kind of Hindowcei or, as wc commonly’ 
call it 9 Moors, 

SEGEBERGt a town of Germany, in the duchy of 
Holflein, and in Wagria ; with a caftle (landing on a 
higli mountain, co n filling of limedone, large quantities 
of which are carried to Hamburg and Lubec, It be- 
longs to Denmark, and is feated on the river Trevcy in 
E. Long. fo. 9. N. I^at. 54. o. 

SEGEDIN, a llrong town of I-owcr Hungary, in 
tlse county of Cxongrad, with a caille. The Impcria- 
liils took it from the Turks in 1686. It fs fented at 
tile confluence of the rivers 'IVIfc and Mafroch, in E- 
JLong. 20. 35. N. Lat. 46. 28. 

SEGMENT of a Circle, in geometry, is that part 
of the circle contained between a chord and an arch of 
the fame circle. 

SEGI^A, a city of Croatia, belonging to the houfc 
of Aullria, and feated on the coaft of the gulf of 
Venice. It wa:J formerly a place of ftrength and great 
importance ; but it has Cuffered many calamities, and 
its iuhabitants at prefent do not amount to 7000. In 
the beginning of this century it lent 50 merchant 
ihipB to fea \ hut the inconveniency of its fitilation and 
badnefs of its harbour, in which the fca is never calm, 
clifcoiiraged navigation, and Segna has now very few 
(hips belonging to it. Among thccuftoros of the Seg- 
nans, Mr Fortis mentions one relative to the dead, 
which for its fingularity may be worthy of notice. 

«i ^j] relations and friends of the family go to 
the corpfc, by way of taking leave, before burial. 
Each of them uncovers the face, over which a band« 
kerchief is fpread, more or lefs rich according to the 
family; having kifled the dead perfon, every one throws 
another handkerchief over the face ; all which remain 
to the heirs, and fometimes there are 20, 30, and more 
at this ceremony. Some throw all theft handkerchief 
into the grave with the corpfc ; and this, in former 
times, was the general cudom ; but then they were 
rich. This Teems to have been brought into ufe as a 
fubftitute for the ancient vafa lachrymator'ia,^* E.Long. 
15. 21. N. Lat. 45. 22. 

SEGNI, an ancient town of Italy, in the Campag- 
fia of Rome, with a bilhop’s fee, and the title of duchy. 
It is faid that organs were firft invented here. It i« 
feated on a mountain. £. Long. 13. 15, N. Lat. 41, 50. 

SEGORLE, a town of Spain, in the kingdom of 
Valencia, with the title of a duchy, and a bilhop’s fee. 
It is feated on the fide of a hill, between the moun- 
tains, in a foil very Fertile in corn and wine, and where 
there are quarries of fine marble. It was taken from 
the Moors in 1 245 ; and the Romans tifought it worth 
their while to carry fomc of the marble to Rome. W. 
Long. o. 3. N. Lat. ^9. 48 

SEGOV 1 Ajan ancient city of Spain, of great power 
in the time of the Ca^fars, is built upon two. bills near 
the banks of the Arayda in Old Caftile, W. Long. 3. 
48. N. Lat. 41, Q. It is ilill a bilhop’s fee, and is di- 
ftingiiiflitd for fomc venerable remains of antiquity. la 
the year lyay the city contained $000 families, but 
now they do not furpafs 2000, a fcanty population for 
25 parifhes j yet, bcfidcs 21 churches and i cathedral, 
aherc arc 21 convents. 

Ihe firll objcdl in Segovia that attrads the eye is 


the aqiiedu^, which the fingnlar ficuation nf the city Srgofh. 
renders oecediry. As it is built upon two hills, and 
the valley by which they arc feparated, and extends 
confiderably in every direfliun, it was difficult for a 
part of the citizens to be fupplied with water. The 
difficulty was removed, according to the opinion of the 
learned, in ihc reign of Trajan, by this aqueduft, which 
is one of the mod aflunilhing and the bed preferved of 
the Roman works. In the opinion of Mr Swinburne, .9-1/,,^; ,.^ 
who furveyed it in I776, and who feems to have given 
a very accurate account of the ciiridfities of Segovia, 

Is fuperior in elegance of profortioii to the Pont du*^^'"’* 
Gard at Nifmes. It u fo perfcAly well preferved, 
that it does not feem leaky in any part. From the firfl 
low arches to the refervoir in the town, its length is 
2400 Spanifh feet ; ifs grcatcli height (in the IMa^a 
del Azobejo at the foot of the walls) is 104 ; it is there 
compofed of a double row of arches, built of large fquSirc 
flones without mortar, and over them a hollow wail of 
Goarfer materials for the channel of the water, covered 
with large oblong flags. Of the low'cr range of arcad^es, 
which arc 15 feet wide by 65 high, there arc 42. The 
upper arches are it9 in number, Oiiir height 27 Spa- 
ni(h feet, their breadth feventeen, the tranlvcrfal ihick- 
nefs, or depth of the piers, eight feet. 

The cathedral is a mixture of the Gothic and Moor- 7 * rjveh 
i(h architeAure. The infidc is very fpacious and of roa- ty ti 
jcftic fimplicity. The windows arc well difpofed, and 
the great altar has been lately decorated with the fined 
Grenadian marble. But it is to be regretted, that in 
this cathedial, as well as in mod others of Spain, the 
choir is placed in the middle of the nave. The church 
is nearly upon the model of the great church of Sala* 
manca, but it is not fo highly finilhed. 

The alcazar, or ancient palace of the Moors, dandl 
in one of the fined pofitions poffible, on a rock rifing 
above the open country. A very pretty river wafhes 
the foot of the precipice, and the city lies admirably 
well on each fide on the brow of the bill ; the declivity 
is woody, and the banks charmingly rural ; the fnowy 
mountains and dark forefts of Saint lldefonxo compofe 
an awful back ground to the piAure. Towards the 
town there is a large court before the great outward 
tower, which, as the piifon of Gil Bias, is fo well dc« 
licribed by Le Sage, that the f ubje A reouires no farther 
explanation. The red of the buildings form an antique 
palace, which has feldom been inhabited by any but pH- 
Toners fince the rcjgn of Ferdinand and Ifabella, who 
were much attached to .this fit nation. There .arc fomc 
magnificent halls in it, with much gilding in the ceil- 
ings, in a femi-barbarous tadc. AD the kings of. Spain 
are feated in date along the cornice of the great faloon | 
but it is doubtful whether they are like the princes 
whofe names they bear; if chat refemblance, however, be 
wanting, they have no other 'merit to claim. The 
royal apartihents are now occupied by a college of 
young gentlemen cadets, educalecl at^ the Jcuig^s ex- 
pence in all tbe feitnees requifite for forming an engi- 
The gmnd-mader of the ordnance relideS at Se- 
govia, which is the head edabliflimcnt of the Spaniib 
artillery. 

The mint is below the alcazar, a large building, the 
mod ancient place of coinage in the kingdom. Tlia 
machines for melting, dampings and ihilUog ttie jCpiit, 
are worked by water ; but there is rcafon to believe 

that 
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Keforvift tfcat Seville has at prefent more biifinefs^as being near- otlier bcall, is diawn in an efcutchton fittiiiff like a cat Stjiuos. 


er the fource of riches, the port of Cadiic, where the 
^ in^tB of America are landed. 

The iinevennefs of the crown of the hill gives a wild 
look to this city* Mod of the (Ircets are crooked and 
dirty, the houfes wooden and very wretched ; nor do 
the inhabitants appear much the richer for their cloth 
manufuflory. Indeed, it is not in a very flourilhing 
condition, but what cloth they make is very fine. 

The country about Segovia has the reputation of be- 
ing the bed for rearing the kind of fheep that produ- 
ces the beautiful Spanifh wool ; but as thole flocks wan- 
der over many other parts of the kingdom, Segoviafeems 
to have no cxcluftve title to this reputation. Scgtivia 
(fays Mr Townfend, whofe valuable travels will be 
read with much pleafiirc) was once famous fur its cloth 


with his forc-fcct draight. w— 

SEJANUS a nntivt ofVuinnum in Tiif- 

cany, who didiiiguiflicd hiinfclf in the court of Tiberi- 
us. His father’s name wai Scius Strabo ; a Roman 
knight, commander of the preiorian guards. Hiv mo- 
ther was defeended from the Junian family. Scianus 
fird gained the favours of Caius Caifar, the gran dfjti of 
Augudui, but afterwards he attached himftlf to thein- 
lered and the views of Tiberius, who then fat on the 
imperial throne. The emperor, who was naturally uf 
a ftifpicions temper, was free and open witli .S Janus, 
and while he diflruded others, he communicated 
greated fecrcls to this fawning favourite. Scjaniis im- Diflicn-ir-. 
proved this confidence; and when he had found that he 
pofTcffcd the edeem of Tiberius, he next endeavoured 


made on the king’s account ; but other nations have 
Twnfenfs dnee become rivals in this branch, and the manufadiliire 
juiinfy ip gradually declining. When the 

king gave it up to a private company, he left about 
3Q00I. in trade ; but now he is no longer a partner in 
the biifincfs. In the year 1612 werre made here 
25,500 pieces of cloth, which confumed 44,625 quin- 
tals of wool, employed 34,189 perfons ; but at prefent 
they make only about 4000 pieces. The principal im- 
perfeAions of this cloth arc, that the thread is not even, 
and that much greafe remains in it when it is delivered 
to the dyer; in confequence of which the colour is apt 
to fail. Yet, independently of iinperfedlions, fo many 
are the difadvaiUHgcs under which the inanufa^ure la- 
bours, that foreigners can afford to j^ay 3I. for the ar- 
roba of line wool, for which the Spaniard gives no more 
than 20 OiiUings, and after all his charges can comma.id 
the market even in the pons of Spain. 

Sfgovia (New), a town of North America, in New 
Spain, and in the audience of Guatimah ; feated on the 
river Yare, on the confines of the province of Hondu- 
ras. W- Long. 84. 30. N. Lat. 13. 25. 

Segovia, a town of America, in Terra Firma, and 
in the province of Venezuela, feated on a river, near a 
very high mountain, where there are mines of gold. 
W. Long. 65. 30. N. Lat. 8. 20. 

SacoviA, a town of Afia, in the ifland of Manila, 


to become the favourite of the foldiers, am] the darling 
of the ftnate. As commander of the prciorii^ guards 
he was the fecond man in Rome, and in that imports nt 
office he made ufe of infinuationa and every mean arti- 
fice to make hiinfclf beloved. and revered. His affability 
and condcfcenfioii gained him the hearts of the common 
foldiers, and, by appointing his own favourites and ad- 
herents to places of trull and lionour, al! the officers and 
centurions of the army became devoted to his intcrcil. 
The views of Sejanus in this were well known ; yet, to* 
advance with more fuccefs, he attempted to gain the af- 
fection of the fenators. In this he met with no oppo- 
fition. A man w'ho has the dirpofal of places of 
nour and dignity, and who has the command of the pub- 
lic money, cannot but be the favourite of thofe who are 
in need of his nflilbincC. It is even find, that Sejanus 
gained to his views all the wiv^is of the fenators, bv a 
private and inoft fecret promlfe of marriage to each of 
them, whenever he had made blmfclf indcpeiident and 
fovereig* of Rome. Yet, however fuccefiful with the 
bell and ^noblcft families in the empin, Sejanus hud to 
combat numbers in the houfc of the emperor; but theft 
Teeming obilacles were foon removed. All the children 
and ^aodchlldren of Tibcri.n were facrificed to the 
ambition of the favourite under vaiiuub pretences; aiul 
Druftis the foil of the emperor, by ftriklng Sejanus, 
made his dcffruflion fure and inevitable. Livia, the 


and one of the largcft of the Philippines, feated at the 
north end of the ifland, 2^0 miles north of Manila, and 
fubjeft to Spain. E. Long. 120. 59. N. Lat. 18. 
36. 

SEQREANT, Is the herald's word for a griffin 
when drawn iq a leaping poflurc and difplaying his 
wings as if ready to fly. 

SEGUE, in the Italian muGc, is often found before 
aria, alleluja, amm, 5 cc. to fhow that thofe portions or 
parts art to be fung immediately after flie lail note of 
thi^ part over which it is writ ; but if theftf words Jl 
plicct$^pr aJ libfptntf are Joined therewith, it 'figntfieSf 
that tficfe portSd.ns may be fling or not at pIcoTure. 

SEGTJIERIA, in botany; a plant belongifig to 
the clafR of polyandrra* and the order of monogyrda^ 
The calyx is pcntaphyllous ; the pbylU are oblong, 
concave, coloured, and pcrtnaiicnl ; there is no cofolla. 
The capfulcis oblong and monofpcrnious, the large ala 
tenOfnating in fmall lateral alae. There is only one fpe- 
'cicB, the ammeana. 

5EJ-VNT, a frrTh ufed in heraldry, when a lion, or 


wife of Drufua, was gained by Sejanus ; and, thougli 
the mother of many children, (he was prcv.iiled upon to 
aflift her adulterer in the murderer of her ]mn>and, and 
fhe confented to marry him when Dnifus was dead. No 
fooncr was Drufus poifoned, than Sejanus openly decla- 
red his wifh to many- Livia. This was ftrongly oppo- 
fed by Tiberius ; and the emperor, by recommending 
Germanicus to the fenators fur his fuccefTor, rendered 
Sejanus bold and determined. He wa<; mure urgent iu 
his demands; and when he could not gain the coufent uf 
the emperor, he perfuaded him to ntire to folitude fiu.m 
the noifc of Rome niid the trotibles of the government, 
Tiberias, naturally fond of eafe ami luxury, yielded to 
his reprefentations, and tetiredto Campania, leaving Sc- 
jAnus pt'the head of the empire. This was highly gr.i- 
tifying to the favourite, but he w:is not Without a ma- 
fler. Prudence and moderation might have made him 
w^hat he wiftied to be ; but having ofleuded the empcjor 
beyond forgivcriefs, he refolved to retrieve hislofs, and 
by one vigoroos effort to decide' the fate of the empire. 
He called together his frieuda and follow:;;rs ; he paid 

“ ^ COUIT 
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SfljiRiii. qottrt to Tud Eft bcmed diflaffcAcd ( lie held forth- 

vard^ and proipifes ; andv haying increafed th< number 
of his pjrtifansi formed a bold cooPpiracy^ rcfcilved by 
any means to leize the fovereign powers 

A powerful league was formed with ailonifhing rnpi« 
dity, and great mioybcrs of all deferiptiooBy fenators as 
^ Well as military men* entered into the plot. Among 
Book V Satrius Secimdup was the confidential friead and 

prime agent of tlic minifieri, Whatever was this man's 
motire* wlictber fear^^or views of iaterelU or ingratitude 
(for no principle of honour can be imputed to bim)> he 
refolred to betray the fecret to Tiberius. For this pur- 
pofe he addrefled himfelf to Antonia^ the daughter of 
Anthony the triumvir, the widow of Drufusy and the 
motlicr of Germanicufi. When |his illuftrious womans 
wlio was honoured by the court and revered by the 
people, heard the particulars, ihe fent defpatches to-the 
emperor by one of her Oaves. Tiberius was afionilhedr 
hut not difmayed* The danger prefled ^ his habitual 
flowaefs was out of feafon ; Uic time called for rigour 
and decifive meafures. He lent Macro to Rome, with 
a fpcctal commilhon to take upon him the command of 
tbs prattorian guards. He added full inflruSbions for 
his coududl iu ail emergencies. Early in the morning 
on the 15th, before the kalends of November, a report 
was fpread, that letters had arrived at Rome, in which 
the emperor fignified Lis intention to aflbeiate Sejanus 
with himfelf in the tribunitian power. The fenate was 
fummoned to meet in the temple of Apollo, near the 
imperial palace. Sejanus atteoded without delay. A 
}>arty of the praetorians followed hime Macro met him 
in the vefiibule of the temple. He approached the .mi* 
nifier with all demeaftrations of profound refprQ, and 
taking him afide, Se not furprifed (he faid) that you 
have no letter from the prince : it is his plcafure to de- 
clare you his colleague in the tribunitian power \ but 
lie thinks that a matter of fo much importance (hould ba- 
communicated to the fathers by the voice of theconfuli. 

I am going to deliver the cinperor’'s orders. Sejanus, 
elated with joy, and Aufhed with his new dignity, enter- 
ed the fenate houfe ; Macro followed him. As loon as 
the con fuls arrived, he delivered the letter from Tiberi- 
us, and immediately went forth to the prxtorian guards. 
He informed them, that by order of the prince, a large 
donative was to be diAributed among the foldiers. He 
added, that, by a new commlflien, he hnafclf was 
appointed tbeir commanding officer; and, if they 
followed him to the camp, they would there re- 
ceived the proroiCed bounty. The lure was not thrown 
out in vain ; the pnetorian guards quitted their fta- 
lion. Laco, who Aood near at hand, immediately fur- 
rounded the fenate houfe with a body of the city co* 
horts. * 

The letter to ihe confuls wai coiifuCed, obfeirre, end 
tedious, only glancing at Sejanus, till at laii tfic lan- 
guage of inve^iye left no rooiu for doubt. Scianus 
kept hUTaat like a mtnbenuriiba^i fenCelcfs and ftiipid 
with aAoiiifhment. His friends, who a little before 
congmtulatcd him on his new dignityr deferted him on 
every fide. He was commanded by ccuiful to rife 
and follow him, and being loaded with irons, was con- 
duArd to prifon, His downfal filled the city with ex- 
ultation* ,Thr populace, who worfliipped )dn in fhe 
hour of prafperity, rejoiced to fee the fa^ipatafiroidte 
to which he was now reduced. They followed jio obqwJb, 


rending the air with (bout t, and pouring forth n torrent Srigniiw, 
of abufo and feurrUous language. The prifoner endear. | 
voured to hide his face ; but the mob delighted to fee 
remurfe and Aiamc and guilt and horror iu every fca- ^ ^ 
ture of his difira^ed countenance. They reviled hint' 
for his ai^s of cruelty ; they laughed at his wild ambi- 
tion ; they tore down his images^ and dafhed hiaftatuea 
to phees. He was doomed by Tiberiua to fufftr death 
on that very day ; but, as he |iad 0 powerful faftion in 
the fenate, it was not thought advifablc, forihe mere 
formality of a regular condelti nation, to hazard a dc>* 
bate. Private orders were given to Macro to dc (patch 
him without delay ; but the conful, feeing the difpofN 
tions of the people, and the calm neutrality of the pne- 
torian guards, judged ii beft to re-aflemble the fathers* 

They met in the temple of Concord. With one voice 
Sejanus was condemned to die, aud the fenteiKe waa 
executed without delay. He was firanglcd Jn the pri- 
Ton. . His body was dragged to the Gvmonia;, and, af-« 
ter every facies of infult from the populace, at the cod 
of three days waa thrown into the Tiber. Such waa 
the tragic end of that ambitioas favourite. He fell a 
terrible example to all, who, in any age or country, 
may hereafter endeavour by tbeir vices to rife above 
their fellow citizens. 

SEIGNIOR, is, in its general fignifieation, the fame 
with /on/ ; but is particularly ufed for the lord of the fee 
as of a manor, as fei^neur among the feudifis is he who 
grants a fee or benefit out of the land to another ; and 
the reafon is, becaufe having granted away the u(e and 
profit of the land, the property or dominion he fliU re- 
tains in himfelF. 

SEIGNIORAGE, is a royalty or prerogative of the 
king, whereby be claims an allowance of gold and filvcr 
bought in the mafs to be exchanged for coin. As feig- 
niorage, out of every pound weight of gold, the king 
had for his coin 5s. of which he paid to the mailer of 
the mint fometimes is. and fometimes la. 6d. Upon 
every pound weight of filver, the feigtiiorage anfwered 
to the king in the time of Edward III. was 1 8 peRny<r . 
weights, which then amounted to about is. out of which 
he fometimes paid 8d. at others pd. to the matter. bi« 
the reign of King Henry V. the king's feigniorage of 
every pound of filver was i$d. &c. 

SEIGNIORY, is borrowed from the French feig^ 
mrct i. e. dominatvi^ impmum^ prineipatui ; and fignifiei" 
with US a manor or lordfliip, fngnlory de fo/tmam, Seig^ 
mory in groft^ feem* to be the title of him who is not 
lord by means of any manor, but immediately in bis own 
perfon ; as itnurt 10 topite^ whereby one bolds of the. 
kir^ as of his crown, is /egnivry in grojtm 

SEIKS. Sec HiNDasTAM, p. 530. 

SElSlM, in law, fignifies pofleflion. In tbii fenle 
we, fay, premier for the firft.poflie^n, d(c. ^ 

Seiiln is divided into that iis deed or aud tbit 

fi /aw, A feUii 4/rr4 » > poflefiion is afiMaU-F * 

taken : but a ifrifiit m ifr wbere lapds defecid, and 
the party has not entered tlurrcon ; or in other words, 
it is where a perfon hasx right to lands, &c. and is by 
wrong difleiled of them. . A leifin in law is he (4 to bo 
fufficieni to avow on ; though tu the bringing of an af« • 
fize, aftuil feifin is required ; and where Jfeifin js aUeged^ 
the perfon jileading H mutt fliow of whai ekatt .h^, las 
fefed, , V . f c* ■ 

Scif^goi a foperior leirfce is deemed to be 4 ;^eifiU( 

of 
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df «tt faiiMofe* Md oarudl that arc icgodeitt 

^ thcreio | Mid lfiliii of a trffel! Air yck«» is faScWiit fui^ 
him in iMeirfiion. '''■', .-i*^ , 

. Lhcfy of j'lm/r, in law, an eScfitial c^temotrf in 
five ^Dtifcyancc of landed propcHy | being no other 
titan the pure feodal invelUture, or delivery of corpo- 
laipoflell^ii^bf the landortencmciter' :This wot held 
ahMiitelr weccITiry cottiplete' ihe^^d I Nam 

fNidam fiti ‘ikwfiintrm ^ oW/e - fTSrde* aiajHiai poimt / and 
ait eftac^traa then only pet€r€l 4dieA^ as Fleta ekpreflM 
hHn <)it Uiw> Jh jutiw' rf J^Jinm 8ee FeOIt* 

iSEW>n. . ' • ' 

^nveftituretf in their original rifc« were probably in* 
terfded lo demonilrate in conquei^d countries the a^ual 
pofTefbeb of the Ic^rd ; and that he did not grant a bare 
litigious rightf whk;h the faldier Was ill qualibed to 
profecutc^ but a peaceable and Arm poffeAioh. And* 
at "a rin^C'whra writing was fcldom praftiMi a mere 
oral giftf at a diAance from the fpot ' that was gtren, 
was not likely to be cither long or accurately retained 
in the memory of by (landers, who were very little in- 
terefted in the grant. Afterwards they were retained 
os a public and notorious aA, that the country migliC 
Cake^ notice of and teftify the transfer of the eftkte ; 
and that fuch as claimed title by other means might 
know againil whom to bring their anions. 

In all well-governed nations, Come notoriety of this 
kind has been ever held requifitet in order to acquire 
and afeertain the property of lands. In the Rc^an 
hw^p/^oum dominium was not faid Co fubflft unldTs whei^ 
a man had both the rigbi and the rotforai ^poffrfflon ; 
which pofTeflion could not be acquired without bdth an 
aflual intention to poflfcfsi and an aAual feifih^ or entry 
into the premifes, or part of them,^ift the Uaitie'of the 
whole. ' And even in ccclefiaAtcal promotions, 
the freehold pafTes to the perfon promoted, corporal 
pofleffiom is required at this day to veil the property 
completely in the new proprietor ; who, according to 
the dtllindloD of the canunifts, acquires the jut ad 
or inchoate and imperfe€l right, by nomination and in* 
ftitiition } but not the jus in n, or complete ''and ifbll 
right, unlefs by corporal poflcAton. Thciefdre in dig- 
nities polTeflion is given by inAalmeut ; in neftorfea tfnd 
vicarages by indi^ion ( without which no temporal 
rights occrue to the mintfter, though every ecclenaftU 
cSl power is veiled in hral by itiAttntioa. So alfo even 
in dirfccntaiH^ lanlls. by bnrioW Whkh arc eoft on the 
h^ by aA'^of the law itfelf^ flie 'heir has not ptenasH db<< 
mhriumf brfuR and complete ownerihip, till hohas made 
alloiSlusI edrporal etitrf into the lands : fof if he dies 
before entry made, hh heir (hall not be entitled to take 
the poffeflion, hut the heir of the perfori'whp was laft 
aftoaBy ^ifed. It U not therefore only a mere right 
lo enter* bbt tbie tiftba! entry, that tnakeS^ a man ixim- 
plHfe^ owner ffo da tb tranfmit the inheHtahee to kit 
oirii heirs f noiijH^fedy^ifita^^^ ' ' 

¥et^e imipbral tHdiltofi dP lands bring fbmetimet 
iDdhhventebt, h fydfibbllm^J drfivery of poffrihon yiibi in 
ininy cisfos aiiticn^ly allowed ; by transferring 
thing hear at hand, in the prefence 6f credible wil'-* 
oeOeSf^whileh by igtyement Ihould ferve to rcpiyfcnft 
th? di*fy‘tWng dbfignVdtO be imhveyed; airf kn bccu^' 
rfihdy^of'fkiS Agn W TyWbol'WaS permitted as equfivsh- 
lent to occupancy of ^be land itfelf. Among the JeWS 
^MidriAtd erT t ftimiCt^di deRned m the 
^Voi. XVII. Part I, 


book’of Risth : NbW this was the rtafOner in former Sufin. 
ttmh in* irrael,^concemiiig redeeming and conce rning ' 
cbditgiii|g, for to ooaltrtn ull things : a man pluckvti ^If 
his (hoe, and gave it to bis neighbour ; and this was a 
teftitnofiy in Ifrael.*^ Among the ancient Goths and 
Swedes, contrads for tlie fale of lands were mad e in 
the prcfence witneffos, who extended the cloa k of 
the buyer, while the feller call a clod of the land nto 
it, in order to ^ve poflefBon ; and a AafF or waad was 
aifo debveted from the vender to ihd vendee, which 
paffed tbrough the hands of the witnefTee. With our 
Saxon aUceuors the delivery of a turf was a necelTary 
folemdity to eftublilh the conveyance of lands* And, 
to this day, the conveyance of our copyhold e dates is 
ufually made from the feller to the lord or his fttlward 
by delivery of a rod or verge, aad then from the lord to 
the purchafer by re-dclivery of the Came hi the prefence 
of a jury of tenants. 

Conveyances in writing were the laft and moA re- 
fined improvement. The mere delivery of pofTefiion, 
either a^ual or fymbolical, depending on the ocular 
teilimony and remembrance of the witnefles, was liable 
to be forgotten or mifreprefented, and became frequent- 
ly Jncapable of proof. Befides, the new occalrons ami 
neceflivicB introduced by the advancement of commerce, 
required means to be devifed of charging and eneiimbcr* 
ing eAates, and of making them liable to a multitude of 
conditions and minute defignations, for the purpofes of 
railing money, without an abfolute fale of the land ; 
and fometTmes the like proceedings were found urefiil 
in order lo -make a decent and competent provilion for 
the numerous branched of a family, and tor other dow 
melVtc^ yiews. None of which could be effe£led by a 
mere, liiiaple^ corporal transfer of the foil from one man 
to another, which was principally calculated for convey- 
ing an abfolute unlimited dominion. Written deeds 
were therefore introduced, in order to fpecify and per- 
petuate the l><rculfar purpofes of tlic party who convey- 
ed t’ yet dill, *fbr a very long ferics of years, they were 
never' ffiad^ ufe of, but in company v^Hth the more an- 
Cibnt and Aotorioas method of transfer by delivery of 
corporal pofiellion. 

LiveiY foifin, by the common law, is nece/Tary to 
beitiade upon every grant of an eAate of freehold in (ve- 
reditaments corporeal, whether of inheritance or for life 
only. In hereditaments incorporeal it is impoflible to 
be made ; for they are not the ohjefl of the fenfes: and 
in itafoe for years, o^ other chattel interefts, it is not 
ndtleflary. In leafes for years indeed an m^usl nrtry is 
necefTar^, to veA the eAate in the leAee; for a bare Icafc 
gives him only a right to enter, which is called his inic- 
leA tn'the term, or itiutrjfe rifrmmf / and when he enters 
in purfuance of that right, he is then, and not before, 
inpoAeifibn of hti term, tmd complete tenant for years. 

This entryby the' tenant himfelf ferves the purpofc of 
w'well as livery of feifin from the graiiler 
ccklld haVc'^idwile 4 ' whidi jt would havt beeo iraptopw 
.to hirie’ given i if this cafe, becaufe that fblemnity irap< 
propria ted to rite conveyance of a freehold.' Andlhis 
IS one reafon why^frechblds cannot be made to tpoin^ 
mence m fuhsrtti becaufe they cannot (at the commbA 
law) be madebbtby livcry of feifiny which ]Kvcryi''b^ 
ii^ art'aAi^al nffanUfil traditbn oF tKe ^fond^ ^uA txke 

W h eAber in 

1 i Livery 
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Scinn, Livery io deed is thus performed. The feoffor, Icfibr, 

Seize. jjjg attorney, together with the feoffee, leffee, or his 

'attorney, (for this may as effectually be done by de- 
puty or attorney as by the principals themfelves in 
perfon), come to the land or to the hoiifc ; and there, 
ill the prcfencc of witneffes, declare the contents of 
the feoffment or leafe on which livery is to be made. 
And then the feoffor, if it be of land, doth deliver to 
the feoffee, all other perfons being out of the ground, 
a clod or tiiif, or a twig or bough there growing, 
with words to this effeCl : I deliver thefe to you in 

the name of feifin of all the lands and tenements con- 
tained in this deed.^' But, if it be of a houfe, the 
ftoftbr mutt take the ring or latch of the door, the 
houfe being quite empty, and deliver it to the feoffee 
ill the fame form ; and then the feoffee mutt enter 
alone, and (hut the door, and then open it, and let 
in the others. If the conveyance or feoffment be of 
divers lands, lying fcattered in one and the fame coun- 
ty, then in the feoffor's poffeHiou, livery of feiJin of 
any parcel, in the name qf the rett, fufficetli for all ; 
but if they be in fcvcral counties, there mutt be as 
many liveries as there arc counties. For, if the title to 
thefe lands comes to be difputecl, there mutt be as 
many trials as there are counties, and the jury of one 
county arc no judges of the notoriety of a fadl in ano- 
ther. Bclides, anciently, this ftidn was obliged to be 
delivered coram paribus de vicineto, before the peers or 
freeholdcis of the neighbourhood, w ho attettid fuch 
delivery in tlic body or on the back of the deed ; ac- 
cording to the rule of the feudal law. Pares debent in~ 
terejfe inve/titura feudi^ et non alii ; for which this rcafon 
is exprtfsly given ; bccaufe tlic peers or vaffals of the 
lord, being bound by llicir oath of fealty, will take care 
that no fraud he committed to his prejudice, which 
ftrangers might be apt to connive at. And though af- 
terwards the ocular aiteftation of the pares was held 
uiincceffary, and livery might he made before any cre- 
dible wUneffes, yet the trial, in cafe it was difputcd, 
(like that of all other attcttalious), was ttiil referved to 
the pares or jury of the county. Alfo, if the lands be 
out oil leafe, though all lie in tlie fame county, there 
iiiiitt be as many liveries ar> there arc tenants : becaufe 
no livery can be made in this cafe, but by the confent 
of the particular tenant ; and the confent ot one will 
liol bind the reft. And in all thefe cafes it is prudent, 
and ufual, to endorfe the livery of feiffn on the back of 
the deed, fpecifying the manner, place, an 4 time of 
making it ; together with the names of the witneffes. 
And thus much for lively in deed. 

Livery in Aw is where the fame .is not mad-c on 
the land, but in pght of it only ; the feoffor faying to 
the fcoft'cc, J give you yonder land, ebter and take 
poffelEon." Here, if the feoff ee enters during the life 
vt the feoffor, it is a g6od livery, hut not otherwife ; 
unlefs he dares not enter through fear of his life.oV bo- 
dily harm ; and then his continual claim, made yearly 
in due form of law, as near as poflible to the lands, 
will fuffice without an entry. This Hvery in law can- 
not, however, be given or received attorney, but 
only by the parties themfclves. 

SEIZE, in the fea language, is to make fa ft or 
bind, particularly to fatten two ropes together with 
rope yarn. The feizing qf a boat, is a rgpe tied to a 
ring or little chain in the forr-ffiip of the boat, by which 
mcaufi it is faffened to the fijde of the Ifi Ip. 


SEIZURE, in commerce, an arreft of fume mer- Stizirr* 
chandife, moveable, or other matter, cither in confe- II 
quence of fomc law or of fomc ^exprefs order of the 
fovereign. Contraband goods, thofe fraudulently en-^ 
tered, or landed without entering at all, or at wrong 
places, are fubjefl to feizure. In fcizurcs among us, one 
half goes to the irvfprmer, rind the other half to the king. 

SELAGO, in botany: A genus of the angiofpei mia 
order, belonging to the did) namia claCs of plants ; and 
in the natural method ranking under the 48th order, 
^^gregata. The calyx is quinquefid : the tube of the 
coiolla capillary, wjtli the limb nearly equal, and a 
fingle feed. There are 22 i fpccics. 

SELDEN (John), . called by Grotius /Ae glory of 
England^ was bbrn at Salvington in SuffLX in 1584. 

He was educated at the frtL-fchool at Chiclielier ; 
w^hence he was fent to Hart-Hall In the univerfity of 
Oxford, where he (laid four years. In i6i2,.he enter- 
ed himfelf in Clifford's Inn, in order to ttudy the law ; 
and about two years after removed to the Inner Ter.i- 
pic, where he foon acquired great rcpiitritirin by his 
learning. He had already publilhcd fcvcral of hir> works; 
and this ycdr wrote verfts in Latin, Greek, and Eng- 
lifhj upon Mr William Browne’s Britannia’s Palloral^. 

Ill 1614, he publilhcd his Titles of I Jonour; and in 
1616, hlri Notes on Sir John Fortefcuc’s book J)e Lnu^ 
dthvs Eegum Ang^lid, In 161 8, he publlffn cl his Iliffory 
of Tythes ; ivliu h gave great offence to the clergy, anti 
was animadverted upon by IVveml writers; and (or that 
book he was called befi>re the high comuiiflion court, 
and obliged to make a public acknovvledgmeut of bis 
furrow for having piiblifbed it. In (621, being fent for 
by the parliament, though he was not then a member 
of that hoiile, and giving his opinion vtiy lliongly in 
favour of their privileges in oppolilion 10 ilic coiui, he 
was commit fid to the ciiffody of the flicrrfr of Lon- 
don, but was fet at liberty after five weeks conliiu'mr nt. 

In 1623, he was chofen burgefa for Lancafler ; l.\,t, 

.amidtt all the divifions of the nation, kept hinrifclf neu- 
ter, profecuting his ffudics with fuch application, 
that though he was the next year chofen reader of 
Lyon's inn, be refufed to perform that office. In 1625, 
he was chofen burgefs for Great Bedwin in WiJtffiirts 
to ferve in ihc firtt parliament of King Charles 1 . 
in wdiich he declared himfelf warmly againtt the duke 
of Buckingham ; and on his grace's being imponclted 
by the houfe of commons, was appointed one of the 
managirs of the articles againtt him. In ifiay and 
1628, he oppofed the court party with great vigour. 

The parliament being prorogueij to January 20. 1629, 

Mr Selden retired to the earl of Kent's houfe at Wrt U, 
in Bedford (!) ire, vvherc lie firiilhed his Marmora j'trun^ 
drltana^ The parliament being met, he, among others, 
again d.ilingiiifhed himfelf by his zeal againtt the court ; 
when the king diffulving the parliament, ordered fc ye ral 
of the mcmjKrrs to be brought before the King’s Bench 
bar, and committed to the Tower. Among thefe was 
Mr Scldeu, who iiififting on the benefit of the law6» and 
refufiiig to make his fubmillion, was removed to the 
King's Bench prifoii. Being here in danger of his life 
on account of the plague then raging in Southwark, he 
petitioned the lord high treafurer, at the end of TTrini- 
ly term., to intercede with his majefty that l>e might be 
removed lo the Catc-Houfc, Weftmiiitter, whi^ was 
granted : but in Micliaelmas term follpwing, the judges 
objcdling to ihc lord treafuter’s warrant, by wlMch be • 

had 
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JiiJbccn rcmovtil tu tlicGate-Hoiifc, an ardcr was made 
for corivtyiiig; him back to the King’s l^enchf wlitnce 
he was rclcafcd in the latter end of the fame year ; but 
fifteen years aftcr^ the parliament ordered him 5000I. 
for the luficft he* had fudained on this occafion. He was 
afterwards cojnmiited, with fevcral other gentlemen, for 
thTpeiTing a IfbCl; but the author, who was abroad, being 
difeuvered, they were at Icngih fet at liberty. In 1634, 
a dilputc aiiiing between tlic Knglidi and Dutch con- 
cerning the hcrriiig-fjflirry on the liritilh coad, he was 
J)revallcd upon by Archbifhop I^aud to draw up hU 
Mare CwuJmv:^ in arrfvverto Grotius's Mare Liber um : 
wliich greatly recommended him to tlic . favour of the 
court. Ill if»40, he was chofeti member for the uni- 
vciTily i>f Oxford ; when he again oppofed the court, 
though he might, hy ciimplyitfg, have raifed liitnfclf to 
very cuiifidcraldc polls. Jn 1643, he was appointed 
one of the lay-members to Ht in the aflembly of divines 
fit Wt flniinfler, and was the fame year appointed keeper 
of the records in the Tower. Whilft he attended his 
duty ill the aiTcmbly, a W'arm debate arofc refpciftiog 
the didance of Jericho from JtTufalein. The party 
which coi'itciuivd tor the fhortdl dillaiice, urged, as a 
proof of their opirnan being well founded^ that filhcs 
\\eie carried from the one city to the other, and fold in 
the market. Thtir adveilarics were ready to yield to 
the force of this cdiiclufivc argument, when Scldcn, 
who defpifed both parlies, as well as the frivoloilfnefs of 
their rhfpulc, cxcUinicd, “ Perhaps the fi Dies wtre fait- 
<rd !'* uricxpiftcd remaik left the \ icloi'y doubt- 

ful, and pent wed the dvbatc ; and our author, wdio was 
tick of inch trifling, foon found employment more fuit- 
cd to his geinvni;uir, in 1645, made one of the 

commiflioners of the admiralty. The fame year he 
was iiiianimouny defied rnaflcr ot Trinity college, 
Cambridge ; but Uccliiiccl accepting. He died in 1654 ; 
and was interred in the Ttmple-church, where a moiiu- 
meiiL is credied to liib memory. Dr Wilkes obferves, 
that he was a man of uncommon gravity and grtauizh 
of foul, averfe to flatUTy, liberal to fcholars, chariiablc 
to the poor ; and though he bad a great latitude in his 
principles with regard to ccclcfiaftical power, yet he 
hud a fincerc regard for the church of LQglaiid. He 
wrote m«ny learned %vorks befides tliofc already irien- 
tiontd ; the principal of which are, i. I)e Jure Natu^ 
rail et Gentium juxta Di/iiplinam Hebrieorum, 2. I)e 
Nuptiis et Divorciis. 5. De Mno CiviH veicrum i/^c- 
hreioruntm 4. De Pstitnmisw 5. Ihe Diis Syris* 6. Uxur 
//ebraica» 7. yiugicrmn Facies altera^ See,, All his 
works were printed together in 17*^ 3 folio. 

SELENlTES,infiatural hiaory, thename of a large 
clafs of foflils, the characters of which arc thefe : they 
are bodies compofed of (lender and fcarcc viliblc lila- 
nients, arranged into fine, even, and thin (lakes ; and 
tbofedifpofed into regular figures, in the fevcral diffc- 
rent gepera, approaching t,o a rhomboid, orhcxangular 
coluitin, or a rcflangled parallelogram ; filWc, like the 
tiles, but they not only lie in a horizontal, but alfo in. a 
perpendicular dircdllon : they arc flexile in a fmoll de- 
gree, but not at all claflic ; tlicy do not ferment with 
acid menflrua, but leadily calcine in the fire. Of this 
clafs there are feven orders of bodies, and under tbofe 
ten .genera. The fclenitae of the firll order arc thofc 
"compofed of' horizontal plates, and approaching to a 
thombc^dal form ; of tW fccond are thofc eomptifed of 
luyiaoJTitiilplites, arranged into a columnar and angular 
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form : of the third arc lliofc whofc fiLmrnts arr fi arcc ^r^M.lrrs 
vifibly arranged into plates, but which, in the whole 
malTcB, appear rather of a firiated than of a tubulated ^ 
ftruflure : of the fourth arc thofc which are flat, but of 
no dcterminately angular figure ; of the fifth arc thofc 
formed of plates, perpendicularly arranged : of the fixth 
arc thofe formed of congeries of plates, arranged into 
the figure of a liar; and of the feventh arc thofc of a 
complex and indetermiiutlc figure. 

Of the firft of thefe orders there are three genrra. 
j.*T\\t!(fptoJecarbomhes, Z,’X\\e pachodecarhumhes, 3.Tha 
tetradecarhombes . Of the fccond order there are alfo three 
genera. J. The i/amhhtces, 3. The 

oxuna. Of the third order there is only one know’'n 
genus, the inamhiueia. Of the fourth order there is alfo 
only one knowm genus, the fanidia. Of the fifth order 
there it alfo only one known genus, iht cathetoUpes , Of 
the fixth order, there are two genera, i. The hpastra. 

2. The Irichesira* Of the feventh older there is only 
one genus, the fymplexia. 

The ilruflure of the felenitxof all the genera of the 
firfi order is cxai^ly alike \ they are all compofed of .a 
great number of broad Hakes or plates, in a g^-catrnea- 
fure externally rcfemblirg the fiakea of the foli:*ct;ous 
talcs : thcTe are of the length and breadth of the ivhole 
niafs \ the top and bottom being each only one fuch 
]>)ate, and thofe between them m like manner, each 
complete aud Angle; and the body'may always becafily 
and evenly fplit, according to the dirci^tiun of thefe 
flakes. Thefe differ, however, extremely from the 
tales, for they are each compofed of a number of paral- 
lel threads or filaments, which ufually difpofed pn- 
rallcUy to the fidee of the bo^, though fometimes pa- 
rallelly to its ends. In many of the fpecics they arc 
alfo divided by parallel lines, placed at a confidcrablc 
difiance from each other, and the plates in fplitting of- 
ten break at tlicfe lines; add to liiis, that they are not 
elafiic, and that they readily caLine. The ilrudlure 
of thofe of the fecond order i& the fame with that of the 
firft ; but that in many of the fpecimens of them the 
filaments of which the plates are compofed run in tw'o 
direflions, and meet in nn obtufe angle ; and in the 
middle there is generally feen in this cafe a Oraight line 
running the whole length of the column, and linall par- 
cels of clay inlinuating themfelves into this track, repre- 
fent in it the figure of an ear uf grafs fo naturally, as to 
have deceived many into a belief that there was really 
an carof grafs there. The other orders confiding only 
of (ingle genera, the ftrudlurc of each is explained un- 
der the gene rical name. 

Sklfnites, in ebemiftry, called alfo^^yp/um /^ato/urt, 
a fpccies of gypfum or plafter of Paris. See Gyp- 
sum. 

SELENOGRAPHY, a branch of cofmography, 
which detenbes the monn and all the parts and appear- 
ances thereof^ as geography docs thofc of the earth. 

Sec Moon. 

SELEUCIA, (anc. geog.)» furnamed Balyhnia^ 
becaufc fituated on its confines, at the confluence of the 
Euphrates and Tigris- Ptolemy places it in Mefopo- 
tamia. It is called aJfo SeUucia ad Tigrim^ (Polybius, 
Strabo, Kidorus, Cbaracenus) ; w«tOied>oa the foutli 
by the Euphrates, on the eaft by the Tigris (Thcopfiy- 
la^us ) ; generally agreed to have been bnilt or enlarged 
by Sclcucus Nicanor, mafter of the eaft after Alexan- 
der \ by means of which Babylon came to be deferted. 

1 i 2 It 
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Selcucidx Ttisfaldto'have been origifiklly called ^Armnkilt lAid be Isi^iihkvedliitthe famernafilver.B fecond aad a third 

II £u(ropius) ; thbugh bthers. hi ArHani it, time, 'he would never have become that hero whofc ac- 

as a village, from ^ekada : and, according tfoni aftbnifhed Europe A celebrated engineer among 

the ancient name of S^leucia was Now called ourfetves whd Was well kilavrii to the writer of this 

E. Long. 44^ ai. N. Lat. 33. 10. There (hort articfet'had little feience, and wai a Granger to 

Were many othei citks the fame natae, all built by the prlnciplta of his own art i but being pofleffed of a 

Selciidis Nicanor. d^m and tigWroua frame, and hiving l^en accullomed 

SEtElUCIl)-®, in chtonologyi Era of the 8e- to ftniggk with dangers and difficultiei, he bad fucb a 
leucidsc, or the Sy 10- Macedonian era, is * a computa- eoullaat Ooidmand of himftlf, afs enabkd liim to employ 
tion 6f time, cortiriicncing from the eftablifhment of the with great toolnelW every iicceEary'refourcc in the day 
Sclcucidre, a race of Greek kings, who reigned aafuc- of battle. 

cefTors of Alexander the Great in Syria, as the Ptole- But it ii not only in battle, and in the face of imme- 
mies did in Egypt. This era wc find expreffed in the diatc danger, that lelLcommand ianecclTary to enable a 
books of the Maccabees, and on a great number of man to aft with ‘propriety. There is no fit nation in Irfe 

Greek medals ftruck by the cities of Syria, &c. The where difficulties, greater or lefs, are not to be encoun- 

Rabbins call it the era cf coniraffSf and the Arabs tcrc d ; and he who would pafs through life with com - 
thtrfl dllkarnain^ that is, the " era of the two horns.” fort to himfelf, and With utility Co the public, mud cn- 
According to the beft accounts, the firft year of ihis deavourto keep hn>pa(fiona in conftant fiibjc< 51 ion to his 
era falls in the year 311 B. C. bring 12 years after rcafon. No man can enjoy without inquietude wlwt he 
Alexander’s death. Cannrit lofc without pain ; and no man who is ovcrwheln.. 

SELEUCUS (Nicanor), one of the chief generals cd with dcfpondency under any fudden misfortune can 

VTidcr Alexander the Great, and, after his death, exert the talehts neceflary to retrieve his circumftances. 

founder of the race of princes called Selfudds, He it We ought, tbtrefore, by every means to endeavour to 

equally criebrated as a renowned warrior, and as the fa- obtain a conftant conunand of ourfelves ; and nowhere 
ther of his people; yet his virtues could not pfoteft fiiall we find better iefi'ons for this purpofe than in an. 
him from the fatal ambition of Ceraunus, one of bis cient I^acedemon. There certain occupations were »p- 
courtiers, by whom he was afTaffinated 280 B. C: pointed for each fex, for every hour, and for every fea- 

SELF-HeaL, the pRulvEiLA VuLOAXis of Lin- fon of life. In a life always aftive, the paflions have 


nxiis. The ftem is ereft, and about eight Or ten inches 
high. The leaves grow on foorftalks, are ovnto-oblong, 
(lightly indented, and fomewbai hairy. The brlftcse 
are heart-fliaped, oppofi^, and frinsed., The fiowm 
arc white or purplifh, grow on denfcipikes, and are ter- 
minal. This plant is perennial, growl' wild tn ibeadeiws 
and pad lire grounds, and flowers in June and July. 

This herb is recommended as a mild reftringtut and 
vulnerary in fpittings of blood, and other hemorrhagics 
and fluxes ; and in gargarifms againft aphtha; and influm- 
^^Titerla fauccs. Its virtUcB do not appear to be 

difeovers a vety flight aufteri- 
ty or bitterifhiiefB, which is morcfcnfiblc in the flowery 
tops chan in the leaves, chough the latter are generally 
direfted for medicinal ufe. 


DO opportunity to deceive, fedtice, or corrupt ; and the 
nervons fyfiem acquires a tirmnds wlitch makes it a fit 
indtument to a vigorous mind. 

Shtif- Defeme implies not only the prefervation of 
one’^ life, but alfo tlic proteftton of his property, be- 
caufte 'without properly life cannot be preferved in a ci- 
ylfiaed nation. The extent of property eflential to life 
li indeed fmall, and this confideration may enable us lo 
decide n queftion which fome moraliftt have made intri- 
cate. By what means, it has been alked, may a man 
'proteft his property ? May he kill the perfon who at- 
tacks it, if he cannot otherwife repel the attack ^ 

Tltnt a mafn, in the ftatc of nature, may kill theper- 
fon who makes an attack on hia life, if he cannot other- 
wife repel the attack, Is a truth which has never been 


S KCf - Command f is that fteady eqnanimiry which controverted ; and he may do the fame in civil focicty, 
enables a man in every fituation to exert his relfotung if his danger be £d imminent that it cannot be exerted 
faculty with cool nefs,* and to do what the prefent dr- by the inlcrpofilioti of the proteftion provided forindi- 
cumftanccs require. It depends much upon the natural viduaU'by the fl»ire. In aH pofiible fituations, except 
temperament of the body, and much upon the mol*al the three foHoUriog', whatever ii abfdutely neceflary to 
cultivation of the mind. He who enjoys good bealtii, the prefervtitidA t>? life^ftiay be lawfully performed^ for 
and has braced bis frame by exerdfc, has always 'a the law of felfiprefervation ii«he ftrft and moft faered 
greater command of himfelf than a man of equal mental of thofelaws which ate imprcflcH upon every mind by 
powers, who has fuffered hia conftitution tcrbccome Tc- the Author' of nature. 

laxed by indolence ; and he who has from his early The thrre exeepted fitliattom me thofe of a ibidicr 
youth been accilftomed to make hxs paflions fubeiih to in t lie day of battle, of a criminal abduft tofuffirr by the 

Ms reafqn, muft^ in any fudden emergency t be thbre laws of his cofiAtry^ and of a man eafled upon to le- 

capable of afting properly thaq fie who liaa!tamf^y nbilnce his triigkulk ^^Thcftridwrhawds'biiiife^the 
yiildtd to his paflion. Hence it is that reblifle md moft honowrabk of'all ebai)i, and casmot betray his 

literary men, when Forced into the buftlc of puttie life, truft, of play the' io'ward, without iucovring a Irigh de- 

arc incapable of aftiqg where protqptoefs is re^uifite ; gtee of moral tuipitwde;' He knows that the very pro- 
and ibat men who^ have once or twice yielded to a fcbfc felTkon im which he 'is eugaged' neceflarily fiibjofi^ him 
of impending danger*ieldbm ilc^irc afterhriird^l that to danger ; and He voluhttrily incurred Coat danger for 
command of ihcmfelVci Which Ttliy be ncceflary to the gq^ of hf# leountryi which, whh great propriety^ 
tricate them from fubfeqdenl dingem, bF'¥^^ afr(ne'xet('to,his'piwfeffion pecaljar privilcgesaiid 'modi 

carTieft batiks fought by f!1ie Iktif kmg oFPnililaVt^fo- gkry^* The tfrimlaal on^rfenteiicr of death oaimot, 
vereigh wasamoiigthc firft wen ^?bo qWttJSid'tW'lEida ; witbbiit ftddii^ 10 hh rOfiftalmdaecdtioneif that 

fcntcooe V 
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leir. icntcnce ; for the power of infli^ing punilhiucat cf- 
' fential to fociet)’! and fociety is the ordinance of God» 
^fee 8 ocLET 3 r)« The man who is called upon to re- 
nounce his ri'ligion ought to fiibmit to the cruclleft 
death rather than -comply with that requcAi fince reli- 
gion is his only fecurity for future and .permanent hap- 
pinefs* Bat in every other lituation, that which is ab- 
folutely Bccellary to the prefervation of life is Undoubt- 
edly lavvfuL Hence it i$» that a perion finking in wa- 
ter ifl never thought to be guilty of any crimci though 
he drag his neighbour after him by his endeavours to 
fave hlmfeU; and hci)oe« toOf a man in danger of perifii- 
ing by fiiipwrcck may drive another from a plank which 
cannot carry them both« for fince oik of two lives muft 
be lofit iln law, human or divine, calls upon either of 
them to prefer his neighbour’s life to his own. 

But though the rights of felf-defciicc authorise us 
to repel every attack made upon our life# and in cafes 
of extremity to fave ourrdves at the expcnccof the life 
e>f our innocent neighbour, it is not fo evident that, ra- 
ther than give to an unjuft demand a few (hillings or 
poofulst we may lawfully deprive a fellow creature of 
life, and the public of a citizen. A few pounds loft 
may be cafily regained ; but life when loft can n^ver be 
recovered. If thefe pounds, indeed, be ihe whole of 
a man’s property ; if they include his clothes, his food, 
and the houfe where he tlicliers liis head— there cannot 
be a doubt but that, rather than part with them, he 
may lawfully kill the aggreflor, for no nian can exift 
without flu her, food, and raiment. But it is feldom 
that an attempt is made, or is indeed practicable, to rob 
a man at once of all that he pgire/rcs* The queftioii 
then of any importance is. May a man put a robber to 
dcatli rather than part with a finall part of his property ? 
Mr Pnlcy doubts whether he could innocently do fo in 
a ftaic of naturci “ becaufe it cannot be coiitcndiHl to 
be for the augmentation of human Imppinefs, that one 
man fliould iofe Ids life or limb, rather than, another a 
pennyworth of his prwpcriy.” He allows, that in civil 
fociety the life of the aggreffor may be} always taken 
away by the perfon aggrieved, or naeairf to be aggriev- 
ed, when the crime attempted is fuch as would fubjc 6 l 
its perpetratw lo death by the laws of his country. 

It is not often that we feel ourfelves difpofcd to dif- 
fer to opinion from this moft valuable and intelligent 
writer ; but on the prefent occafion we cannot help 
thinking that he does not reafon with his ufual prcci- 
fion. To 116 he cv'cn feems lo lofe fight of his own prin- 
ciples. No Icgifhturc can have n right to take away 
life in civil fociety, bnl in fuch cafes as individuals have 
^ ihe iume right itn a (late of nature. If iberefore a man, 
in the ftatc of nature, have not a right to proleft bis 
property bjf killing the Bgg^’cflbr, when it cannot be 
otherwife proteft«d,u appears to iis fetf-evidert that no 
legiftaiure base a right to inftift the pui?*lhmeot of 
death upon foeb bffcnces j but if thi^ laws anAiftir^ 
death upon the.crmc of r^bery be morally evil, it is 
ftettaih thn^ an indiridoal cannot be innocent when he 
pfcventa itHibcry by the death of ihe rubber, merely 
becatife he knows that the laws of bis country have de- 
creed that punUUmeat agaiutt thofe couvifted of that 
^erin^' But we think that ibe proteftion of properly 
, by the death of the aggreffor may be completely vmdi- 
'CBited upon more general ptinciplvB* U is ncccfliiry., in 
evdry flute, that properly be proteftedr 0 ** mankind 
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could Jwt fubfriu but in a ftate of nature every man 
muft be the defender of his own propei ty, which in ' 
that ftatc muft ucccflarily be fmall : and if he be not al- 
lowed to defend it by every mean in hie power, be will 
not long be able to pioteft it at all. By giving him 
fuch liberty, a few individuals may, indeed, occafionully 
lofe iheir lives and limbs for the prefervation of a very 
fimafl portion of private property ; but we believe that 
tin: fum of human happinefs will be more augmented by 
cutting off fuch wortlilcfa wretclics than by expofing 
property to perpetual depredation ; and therefote, il 
general utility be the criterion of moral good, we mu't 
be of opinion that a man may in every cafe lawfully kill 
a robber rather tlian comply with his unjuft demand. 

But if a man may without guilt preferve his proper- 
ty by the death of the aggrcflgr, when it cannot be pre- 
ferved by any other means, much more may a woman 
have recourfe to the laft extremity lo proteft her chaf- 
tity from forcible violation. This, indeed, is admiitcd 
by Mr Paley himfelf, and will be controverted by nt» 
man who reflefta on the importance of the female rhr.- 
rafter, and the probable confcquences of the fmallcd, 
deviation from the cflabliilicd laws of female hociouj*. 
See Seduction. 

SsiJ-/iCn$'w/tc/jgp the knowledge of one’s owm clia- 
rafter, abilities, opiuions, viitues, and vices. This has 
always been coufiJered as a difliuiilt though importaiit 
acq'iifition. It is difEciilt, becaulc it is dilagrC'Cablc to 
inveftigate our errors, our faults, and vices ^ beeaiile wc 
are apt to be partial to ourfebes, even when wc have 
dcNie wrong ; and bteaufe time and habitual attention 
arc rrquifite to enable us to difeover our rcsl cliaraftcr. 
But thefe difficulties arc more than counterbalanced by 
the advantages of felf-koowltdgc. 

By knowing the extent of our abilities, wc diall ne- 
ver rafldy engage in cntcrpiifes where our iiK'ffwftual 
exertions may be produdtive of harm ; by invelligniing 
our opinions, wc may difeover thofe wliicli liavc no 
foundation, and thofe alfo whieh lead u» Mdcnfibly into 
vice. By examining our virtues and vices wc fliall 
Ic^rji what principles ought lo be llrcwgihcucd, and 
what habits ou^ht to be removed. 

Man is a rational and intelligent being, capable of 
great itnpruvemeiit, and liable to great vicci. li he afts 
without examining his principles, he may be huiiicd 
by blind pafllon into crimei. If he afpires at noble and 
valuable acquifiiions, he muft aft upon a plan, with de- 
liberation aad fore thought ; for he is not like a vege- 
table, which attains perfeclion by the iNflucnce nf cx- 
ternul caufes : he has powers within himfelt w hieli ini.P 
be exerted, and exerted w'ith judgment, in oi J -r to at- 
tain the perfeftion of his nature. To enable Imn Ki 
employ ihefe powers aright, he muft know’, liift, wiiat 
is his duty; and, fecondly, he muft often ixview his 
principles aud conduft, ,that he nny difeover wiiethcr 
* 1 |U is perforraing his duty, or in what circnmftaaces he 
bas failed. When he finds that he has falfen intu er- 
Vor and Vice,, he will naturally inquire what caufes have 
nruduced this effeft, that he may avoid the feine for the 
time to come. This is the method by which every re- 
formatiou in religion and feicncc has been product^!, 
and the method by which the arts have, bcci\ imnroved. 
Before Lord Bacon introduced the pciv wav of philo- 
fophixlng, be muft fufl have cpjifidaixd whmiii true 
.pbilofophy coufiiledi fecondlyi hav: inquired 
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it) what rcfpo^^s the ancient method of philufophizing 
' was falfe or ufclefs ; and after determining thefe two 
points, be was qualified to deferibe the way by which 
the fludy of philofophy could be fiicccrsfuUy purfued 
without deviating into hypothefis and error. Luther 
found out the errors of the church of Rome, by com pa- 
ling their doArincs with the Scriptures. But had this 
comparifon never been made, the Reformation could ne- 
ver have taken place. Without felf-knowledge, or 
without that knowledge of our charajfter which is de<^ 
lived from a comparifori of our principles and condutfi 
with a perfe^ flandard of morality, we can never form 
plans and refolutimis, or make any exertion to abandon 
the vicious habitswhichwe have contra£led, and llrength- 
eii thofe virtuous principles in which we are deficient. 

As much may be learned from the errors of thofe 
who have been in fimilar fituations with ourfeives ; fo 
many ufcful cautions may be obtained from our own 
errors ; and he that will remember thefe, will feldom be 
twice guilty of the fame vice. 

It was evidently the intention of Providence that 
man fhould be guided chiefly by experience. It is by 
the obfervations which we make on what we fee pats- 
iiig around us, or from what wc fuffer in our own per- 
fan, that we maxims for the coiidud^ of life. ,Thc 
more minutely therefore wc attend to our principles, 
and the more maxims w^e form, wc fliall be the better 
fitted to attain moral perfeclton. 

With refpcdl to our underflanding, to mark the 
errors which we have fallen into, cither by its natural 
defedts or by negligence, is alfo of great importance | 
for the greatcfl; genius and moft profound fcholar are 
liable to thefe errors, and often commit them as well as 
the weak and illiterate. But by obferving them, and 
tracing them to their caufes, they at length acquire an 
habitual accuracy ^ It is true, that men of feeble minds 
can never by knowing their own defed^s exalt themfelves 
to the rank of genius ; but fuch knowledge will enable 
them lo improve their uiiderfUndings, and To to appre- 
ciate their own powers, as feldom to attempt wdiat is 
beyond their flrength. They may thus become ufcful 
members of focicty; and though they will not probably 
be admired for their abilities, they will yet cfcape the 
ridicule which is poured upon vanity. 

J t is difiicuh to lay down precife rules for the acqui-* 
fition of this fclf-knowIcdgc, becaufe almoft every man 
is blinded by a fallacy peculiar to himfelf; But when 
one has got rid of that partiality which arifes from felf- 
lovc, he may eafily form a juH eftiinate of his moral im- 
provements, by comparing the general courfe of his 
condudl with the ftandard of his duty ; and if he has 
any doitbt of the extent of his intclle^ual attainmentSp 
he wdll moft readily difeover the truth comparing 
them with the attainments of others who have been 
mod fuccefsful in the fame purfuits. Should vauity 
arife in his mind from fuch a comparifon, let himtbeii 
compare the extent of his knowledge with what is yet 
to be known, and he will then be in little danger of 
thinking of him fclfinore highly than be ought to think. 

PntjunicE and Ssir PariiaUfy. . 

SF.L>-Love^ is that iiiftin|Flive principle which impels 
every animal, rational and irrational, to preferve its life 
and promote its own happinefs* It is very generally 

founded with fclftftinefs ; but we think that the one 
p^rbptqfiiy k diiliu£t from the other. Every man lovea 


liimfeif 2 but every man is not ft-iSili. .The fclijlli mart 
grafps at all immfiiiiate advantages, rcgardlefs of the cun- ^ 
fequenecs which hjis conduct, may*' have upon Iiis neigh- 
bour. Self-love only prompts him viho is .a£iuatcd by 
it to procure to himfcli: the greateft puiriblc fuui uf hap-* 
pinefs during the whole of liis exiiUucc, In this pur- 
fuit the rational felfdover will often forego a piefcnt 
enjoyment lo obtain a greater and niore pcrinaiunt one 
in revciTiori ; and he w’ill as often fubmit to a prefent 
pain to avoid a greater hereafter. SL'lf-love, as diftiii- 
giiiftiedfrom feltlihiiefB, always comprehends the whole 
of a man’s cxillence, and in that e:ftciulcd fenfe of the 
phrafe, we hefitate not to fay that every man is a fclf- 
lover ; for, writh eternity in his view, it is fiircly not 
pofiible for the moll difuitcrefled of the human race not 
to prefer himfelf to all other men, if their future and 
everlafting interefts co.uld cpmc into competition. This 
indeed they never can do | for thqugh the introduflioii 
of evil into the world, and the different ranks which it 
makes necefTary in fociety, put it in the power of a mau 
to raife himfelf, in the prefent ilatci by the deprelliou 
of his neighbour, or by the practice of injuflicc, yet ni 
the purfuit of a prize which is to be gained only by 
fobernefsi rigliteoufnefs, and piety, there cau be no 
rivalfhip among the different competitors. The fuccefs 
of one is no hu”**)' anothtr ; and therefore, in this 
fenfeuf the phrafe, fclf-love is not only lawful, but ah- 
folutcly unavoidable. It has been a queftion in morals, 
whether it be not likewilc the incentive lo every ac- 
tion, however virtuous or apparently difintercfted ? 

Thofe who maintain the affirmative fide of this que- 
ftion fay, that the profpedf of immediate pleafurc, or 
the dread of immediate* pain^ is the only apparent mo- 
tive to adlion in the minds of infants, and indeed of all 
who Ipok not before them, and infer the future from 
the pad. They own, that when a boy has had fonic 
experience, and is capable of making cornparifons, he 
will often decline an immediate enjoyment which he has 
formerly found produd^ive of future evil more than 
equivalent to all its good j but in doing fo they thiuk, 
and they think juftly, that he is ftill adluated by the 
principle of felf-love, purfuing^the greateft good of 
which he knows himfelf tp be capable. After experi- 
encing that truth, equity, and benevolence in all his 
dealings is the readied, and indeed the only certain, me- 
thod of feenring to himfelf the kinducTs and good offi- 
ces of his fellow-creatures, and much more when he has 
learned that they will recommend him to the i^upreme 
Being, upon whom depends bis cxiftence and all his 
enjoymcRts, tbey admit that he will pra^iTicc trutli, 
equity, and benevolence ; but dill, from the fame prin- 
ciple* purfuing bis own ultimate. happinefs as the ob- 
jedl which he has always in view. The ^tofpedl of this 
great objedl will make him. feel an cxquiftte picafiirc in 
the performance of the adtions wliicli be conceives as 
ncceftary to Us^attainiivirn^, at lad, without attend- 
ihg in each inftahce tp thdr coufeqncnccs, he wUl, by 
the great aftuciatiiiig principle which has, been explain- 
ed dfcwberc (fee Mxtaphysics, Part L Chap I.) 
feel a refined enjoyinent in the adioos themfelves, ^nd 
perform them, as oceafions ofler, w'ithont deliberation 
or reft^^^ion* Such* ilicy think, is the origip of 
voleiipe ilfclf, and indeed of every virtue. 

Thofe who take the other fide of the qucftjo'h psn* 
hardly depy ibatfelf-love thus modified 

virtuous 
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virtaoua and nppareotly difinterefttd condudl ; buc they 
think it degrading the dignity of man to fiippofe him 
adluated folcly by motives which can be traced back to 
a defire of his own happinefs. They obferve, that the 
Author of our nature lias not left the prefervation of the 
individual, or the continuance of the fpecies, to the dc- 
dud\ionB of oitr reafon, computing the fum of happinefB 
which the adliuris neceflary to thefe ends produce to 
ourGclves ; on the contrary, He has taken care of both, 
by the furcr impulfe of inflindV planted in us for thefe 
very purpofes^ And is it conceivable, fay they, that He 
would leave the care of our frllow-crraliireii a matter 
of indifference, till each man fliould be able to difeover 
or be taught that by loving his neighbour, and doing 
him all the good in his power, he would be mod effec- 
tually promoting his own happinefs ? It is difiionouring 
virtue, they continue, to make it proceed in any in- 
ftance from a profpedt of happinefs, or a dread of mi- 
feiy; and they appeal from theory to fadl, as exhibit- 
ed in the condudt of favage tribes, who deliberate 
little on the confrqucnces of their adlions. 

Their antagonifts reply, that the condudl of favage 
tribes is to be confidered as that of childreu in civilized 
nations, regulated entirely by the examples which they 
have before tliem ; that their a<^ions cannot be the 
ofl&ptiiig of innate inllinfts, othervvife favage virtues 
would, under fimilar circumllances, everywhere be the 
fame, which is contrary to fa6I ; that virtue proceeds 
from an intcTcfieJ motive on either fiippofition ; and 
that the motive which the inlliitclive fchenie holds up 
is the mud fclfifix of the two. The other theory fup- 
pofes, lliat the governing motive is the hope of future 
ImppirieTj and the dread of future inifery ; the inllinc- 
tive fclieme fupplics a prefsnt motive in the felf-compla- 
cency arlfing in the lieart from a confcioufiiefs of right 
coiuUi^l. The foriiur is a rational motive, the latter 
has nothing more to do w’ith rcafon than the enjoyment 
arifing from eating and drinking, or from the inlcr- 
courle between the ftxis. But wc mean not to purfue 
' the fiibjeA farther, as we have faicl enough on it in the 
articles Den r volLncI' , InstincT) Passion, and Phi- 
LANTHROPV. We. (hall therefore conclude with obfer- 
ving that lIicvc is certainly a virtuous as well as a vici- 
ous felf-lovc, and that ** true felf-lovc and focial are 
the fame/' 

SrLF-Murdi^r. See So 1C IDF., 

■ SELP^Pariiably^ is a phrafe employed by foinc philo- 
Lord fophers * to exprcTs that weakruTs of human nature 
through which men overyaltkc tlienifelvea when compa- 
|.iV/ cf |.^^j With others. It is diflinguKlied from general par- 
thofc who make ufe of the expreflion, be- 
caufe it is thought that a man is led to over rate hia 
own accompliOmients, either by a particular indinfl, or 
by a procefs of iptellcd^ different from that by \vhicfa 
he over-rale^ the accom|ilillimentR of his frfendi or cbil- 
drciu The former khid of parti.dity is vyliullyTeldfli ; 
tlie latter partakes much of benevedence. 

This diuiii£lion may perhaps be.deemed plaifAble hy 
thdfe who confider the human mind as little more than 
a bundle of indin£ls ; but it mud appear perfcAIy ridi- 
culous to fuch as refolvc the greater part bf apparent 
in(lin£ls into early and deep-rooted affocialions of ideas. 
•If the partialities which moll men have to their friends, 
thipir families, and thcthfelv6s, b^ inftinilive, they are 
ceruihty inftindli^o/ different kinds; ^but an indinAiv^ 


partiality is a contradidlion in terms. Partiality is 
founded on a comparifon between two or more objc^le; *"■ 
but genuine indindls form no cumparifons. See In- 
stinct. No man can be faid to be partial to the late 
Dr Johnfon, merely for thinking highly of his intellec- 
tual powers; nor was the doAor partial to liimfLlf, 
though he thought in this refpcdl with the generality 
of his countrymen ; but if, upon a comparifon with 
Milton, he was deemed the greater poet of the two, 
fuch a judgement will be allowed to be partial, whe- 
ther formed by himfelf or by any of his admire rs. Wc 
apprehend, however, that the procefs of its formation 
was the fame in every mind by which it was held. 

The origin of felf-partiulity is not difhcult to be 
found ; and our partialities to our friends may be tin- 
ced to a fimilar foiircc. By the conditutiun of our na- 
ture we are impelled to fhun pain and to purfue plea- 
fiirc; but remorfc, thcfcvcrtll of all pains, is the never- 
failing conreqiiCDcc of vicious condu^. Remorfe arifea 
from the dread of that puninimeiu which wc believe will 
in a future (late be inflii5tcd on vice unrepeuted of in 
this ; and therefore every vicious perfon codearours by 
all pollible incaiis to banifii that dread from his uw'ii 
mind. One way of cffc^lmg this is to compare lus 
owm life with the lives of others ; fur lie fancies that if 
numbers be as wicked as himfelf, the benevolent Lord 
of all things will not involve them in one commuii 
ruin. Hence, by magnifying to himfelf the tempta- 
tions which led him afiray, and dim ini filing the iiijuncs 
which his conduct has done in the world, and by adopt- 
ing a courfc diametrically the reverfe, w’hen eftimating 
the morality or immorality of the cundudl of his neigh- 
bours, he foon comci to believe that he is at lead not 
more wicked than they. Thus is frlf-partiality funned 
in the mind, and quickly blinds him who i'; under Its iu> 
Alienee fo completely, as to hide from him the very 
faults which he fees and blames in others, lienee thc 
coward thinks liiriifclf only cautious, the rnifer frugal. 
Partiality is formed in the very fame manner to njiiiral 
or acquired accomplifhmciits, whether mental or corpo- 
real. Thefe always procure refpeft to him who is pof- 
fefied of them ; and as refpedt is accompanied whli ma.- 
ny advantages, every man wilhes to obtain it for iiim- 
felf. If he fail in his attempts, he confoles liimfeir with 
the perfuafion that it -is at lead due to Ms merits, anJ 
that it is only w'ithheld by the envy of the public. 
He compares the particular branch of Icience or bodily 
accomplifhment in which he himfelf mod excels, w'ith 
tbofe which have conferred fplenduur on his rival; and 
eafily finds that his own excellencies are of the liigheil 
order, and entitled to the greatcil fiiarc of public etteem,. 
Hcnce the polite fcliolar derpifes the maihem*uician ; 
the reader of Aridotlc and Plato all the modern difeo- 
veries in phyfical and moral fciciice ; and the mere cxt 
pefimeataiid holds in the mod fovcreigii contempt a cri- 
tical khbwledge of the ancient langu h^cs. The pupil 
of the ancient!) denies the mi. ritsof i!ic moderns, whilft 
the mere modern allows nothing to the ancieitts ; an J 
thikS eacii becomes partial to his own acquilitjons, and 
of courfe to himfelf, for haviuL!: been at the trouble to 
make them. 

Partiality to our friends and families is' generated in 
the very fame way. Whenever wc acquire fuch an af- 
fe^ioU for them as to coofider tlieir happinefs as ad- 
ding tojbur own (fee PassioW), we magnify their eig- 

celleiicics, 
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Selhn ccllenciefi» and diminiiK their defeAa» f<»r the fame rea* 
Selkirk proceCSf that wc magnify and di* 

J " . miai(h our own. All partialitiefii however, arc preju* 
dices, and prejudices oF the worll kind. They ought 
therefore to be guarded againfl: with the utmoft care, 
by the fame means which we have dfc where recom- 
mended (fee Prejudice and Metaphysics, N^gS.) ; 
.and he who is partial to his own virtue or his own 
knowledge, will do well to compare the former,, not 
with the conduA of his neighbour, but with the exprefa 
nile of his duty ; and to confider the latter as no far- 
ther valuable tlmo as it {contributes to tbe fum of hu- 
man happinefs. 

SEL. 1 M [. emperor of the Turks, was the fecond 
Ton of bajazet 11 . He made war upon his father, and 
though drfeated in 1511, he at la(t dethroned him and 
took him prifuiier, and immediately defpatched him by 
poifon, together with his elder brother Aehmet, and 
hisyounger Korkiid, an amiable and enlightened prince. 
Having cllabliflied his throne by thefc crimes, he march- 
ed againft Campfun Gaury fovereign of Egypt, gained 
a great viAory at Aleppo, and llcw their general. But 
though the fultan peri (bed in the battle, the Mamc- 
luks determined to oppofe the emperor. Selim enter- 
ing their country at the head of his army, defeated the 
Egyptians in two battles, and ordered Toumon Bey, the 
new de> 61 ed fultan, who had fallen into his hands, to be 
hung on a gibbet. He then took Cairo and Alexandria, 
and in a fhort time reduced all Egypt to fubjedioo. 
Thus ended the dominion of the Mameluks in Egypt, 
which had continued for more than 260 years. He 
confirmed the ancient privileges of tlie Venetians in 
Egypt and Syria, by whicb they carried on their com- 
merce with India, and formed a league with them to 
deftroy the power of the Portuguefe in that country. 
(See India, N** 37.) Selim had before this gained a 
great vi^ory over the PerliaDs, and Gripped them of 
Tauris and Kctnan. He was preparing to attack 
Chriltendom when he was feized with an ulcerous fore 
in the hack. I'hiiiking that the air of Adrianople 
vroukl rcflore his health, he ordered himfelf to be con- 
duced tbicher ; but he died at Clari in Thrace on his 
road to that city, in the year 1520, in the very fpot 
where he had poifoned his father. He reigned 8 years, 
and lived 54. He was a prince of great courage, fo- 
briety, and liberality : he was fond of hiftory, and wrote 
fome verfes. But thefe good qualities were obfeured 
by the moft abominable crimes that ever difgraced hu- 
man nature : he made his way to tbe throne by fhed- 
ding the blood of his father, and fecured it by murder, 
ing his brothers and eight nephews, and every b^aw 
who had been faithful to his doty. 

SELINUM, in botany: A genus of tbe digynia 
order, belonging to the pentandria clafs of phnts i and 
in the natural method ranking under the 45th order, 
Umhettatm. The fruit is oval, oUong, compreffed, plane, 
and ftriated in tbe middle : tbe invdiucrum is reflexed ; 
the petals cordate and equal. There are feven fpecies, 
the fylveftre, paluftre, cuftriacutn, cai-vilolta, chabraei, 
feguieri, monnieri. 

SELKIRK (Alexander), whofe adventures gave 
rife to a well-known hiftortcal romance, was born at 
Largo, in the ccunty of Fife, about the year 1^76, 
and was bred a feamcn. He treot from Btigland, in 
1 7D3, in the capacity of failing-iaafter of a fmall vcflel 
a 


caUedtbeCMy<fS'^sr/j Cn/ 4 w,CharksPickeriug.captiiin, 
burthen about 90 tons, with 16 guns and 63 ui^.| and “■"svwirf 
in September the fame year failed froqi Cork, m icom. 
puny with another (hip of 26 guns and 120 men, called 
the St George, commanded by that famous navigator 
'William Dampier, intending to crutfe on tbe Spaniards 
in the South fea. On the coaft of Brafll, Pickering 
died, and was fueceeded in his command by bis licutc- 
nant Thomas Stradling* They ^proceeded on their 
voyage round Cape Horn to the ifland of Joan Fer* 
nandes, whence they were driven by the appearance 
of two French (hips of 36 guns each, and left Bve of 
Stradling^s iricn there on Ihore, who were taken off by 
the French. Hence they failed to the coall of Ameri- 
ca, where Dampier and Stradling quarrelled, and fepa* 
rated by agreement, on the 19th of May 1704. In 
September following, Stradling came again to the ifland 
of Juan Fernandes* where Selkirk and his captain had 
a difference, which* with the circum (lance of the (hip's 
being very leaky, and in bad condition, induced him to 
determine on flaying there alone \ but when his com- 
panions were about to depart, his refolution was fhaken, 
and he defired to be taken on board again. Tbe captain; 
hovi’cvcr, refufed to admit him, and be was obliged to 
remain, having nothing but his clothes, bedding, a guir, 
and a fmall quantity of powder and ball ; a hatchet, 
knife, and kettle ; his books, and mathematical and 
nautical inRruments. He kept up his fpirits tolerably 
till he faw the veffel put off, when (as he afterwarda 
related) his heart yearned within him, and melted at 
parting with his comrades and all human fociety atoncc. 

« I . l Y ct believe me. Areas, 

Such is ihe rooted love we bear mankind, 

All ruffians as they were, 1 never heard 

A found fo difmal as their parting oars.'’ 

Thom/on'i Agamemnwn 

Thus left foie monarch of the ifland, with plenty of 
tbe neccffarics of life, he found himlelf in a (ituation 
hardly fupportable. He had flih, goat’s flefh, turnips 
and other vegetables ; yet be grew dejeflcd, languid* 
and melancholy, to fuch a degree as to be foarce able 
to refrain from doing violence to himfelf. Eighteen 
months paiicd before he could, by reafoning, reading 
his bible, and ftudy, be thoroughly reconciled to hii 
condition. At length be grew happy, employing him- 
Felf in decorating his'huts, chafing the goats, whom he 
equalled in fpeed, and iicarcely ever failed of catching. 

He alfo tamed young kids, laming them to prevent 
their becoming wild ; and he kept a guard of tame catl 
about him, to defend him when aflerp from the rats, 
who were very troubkrfomc. When his clothes were 
worn .out, he made others of goats (kins, hut could not 
fucceed in making fhocs, with the ufe of which, how- 
ever, habit, in time, enabled him to difpcnfe. His only 
liquor was water. He' commuted thst he haif caught 
1000 goats during his abode in , the ifland \ of which 
he had let go 500, after marking them by flitting their 
ears. Comm^ore Anlbn’s people, who were there 
about 30 years after, found the iir(l goat which they 
(hot upon landing was thus marked, and as it appeared 
to be very old, >coitcluded that it had been nnder the 
power of 'Selkirk^ 'But it appears by Captain Csrteret^i* 
account of his voyage in the Swallow fluop, that 
perfons praftifed this mode of marking, 2k he found a 

goat 
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goftt with hSi «ars Him lUt 'M the nH^Wurtiii^ ifltnd 
of Mttfiafucro, whm SHkirk never waa. He made 
DORipaiiioES of has tame goata and cats, often daacing 
and iinging srath them. Though he conftantly per. 
formed h» devodootat dated Itours* and read aloud ; 
yttf vrheit he na taken off the i(land| hi§ iangnage* 
fiw ddufe of coaverfatioDt was hecome fcarcely intelli- 
gible. I» thia folkiide ke continued four years and 
four tnontha | during which time only two inoidems 
happened wl^cli ht tlioaght worth relaticig, the occurs 
rcrices of, every day being in his circumdanecs nearly 
iimilar. 'l^ie one was, tbat^ purfuing a goat eagerly, 
he caught it jud on the edge of a precipice, which was 
covered with bnihea, fo that he did not perceive it, and 
be over to the bottom, where he lay (according to 
Captain Roger a* t account} 24 hours feniielefs; but, as he 
related to Sir R. Steele, oomputed, by the alteration 
of the moon, that he bad lain three days. When he 
came to himrelf,he found the goat lying under him diaad. 
It was with great difiicuUy that he could crawl to his 
habitation, whence he was unable to dir for ten days, 
and did not recover of his bruifes for a long time. The 
other event was the arrival of a ihip, which he at (trft 
fappofed to be French : and fueh is the natural love of 
focicty in the huhian mind, that he was eager to aban- 
don his folitary felicity, and furrender himfielf to them, 
although enemies ; but upon their landing, approach- 
ing them, he found them to be Spaniards, of whom he 
had too great a dread to truA himfelf in their hands. 
They were by this time fo near that it refpiired all 
his agility to escape, which he effc£^t*d by climbing in^ 
to a thick tree, being (hot at feveral tinges as he ran ofi*. 
Fortunately the Spaniards did not difeover Kim, though 
they Hayed fomc time under the tree where he was hid, 
and kiUed fome goats juA by. In this (olitude Selkirk 
remained until the 2d of Fc^iary 1 709, when he faw 
two (hips come into the bay, and knew them to be 
£iigli(h. He immediately lighted a five as a fignal ; 
and on their coming on (hore, found they were the 
Duke Capita Rogers, and tlie Dochefs Captain Court* 
ncy, two! phivateers from Briftol. He gave them the 
heft entertaktoient be could afford ; and, as they had 
been a long time at fea, without frefh provMions, the 
goats which be caught were highly acceptable. Hts 
uabitatioa confifting of two, huts, one to deep in, the 
other todrefs bts fo<^ in, was lb obCcurdy dtualed, and 
fodifficult of aceefs, that only one of the ftup^s officers 
would aecomptiiy> him to it. Dampier, who was pilot 
oa Wwd the Duke, snd knew. Selkirk very weU, told 
Captain Rogers, that, when on board the Cinque Foita, 
lie was the heft Teaman on board that vcffel ; upon 
which Captain Rogers appointed him mafter’t mate of 
the . Dube. After a fortnight’s flay at Juan l^rnaudca, 
the ffiipa Proceeded; on their cru^ againft the Spa* 
oiprd^ I piubdered a town on the coaft of Peru; took a 
Mqr^la .ffiip oil Caltfornia^ :iiid returned by way of 
thf £aift Mies to Englnndi where they arrived cjie iff 
of Odkqbcp lyit; Selkirk having hem abfent eight 
jrears,. morcvthan half oi which time he bad fpent alone 
in the iliand. The pqlidic curiofity being excited refpeA^ 
ing hini, .be was induced to put his pspers into the 
hands of jOefoe, >ta arrange and form tbem into a re* 
. gulaf.narratiiif* Thefe papein muff have been diawti 
upLaAN-die^cfc jWn IRsrnaodea^ as he bad no means of 
recording has SranGa^iW Captain Cooke 

' Plains, as an extraordinary circumilauce^ that he had 
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contrived fo keep on account of the days of <Kc Week 
and tnonth : but thin might be done, as Defoe nosikcs Stlliixlt- 
Robiufon Crufae do, by cutting notches in a poll, or 
many other methods. From this account of Selkirk, ^ 
Defuc took the idea of writing a more extenfive work, 
the romance of Robinfun Crufoc, and very difhonriily 
defrauded the original proprietor of his (hare of the 
profits. Of the time or place or manner^of this extra- 
ordinary man’s death we have reccn'cd im account ; but 
in 17911 the cheft and UiUfket which Selkirk bad with 
him on the iflond were in the poirdlitin of his gram! 
nephew, John Selkirk weaver in Largo, whetc doubt* 
lefs they are at prcfeiit. 

Sei^rirk, the capital of the county of tlir fdinc name, 
is a ftnall town pleafantly fituated on a riJing {i^round, 

Bhd enjoys an extenlive profpc^l in all directions, cfpc* 
cially up and down the river Ettcrick. It is remark- 
able for nothing but thofe plaintive ritk productrd iu 
neighbourhood, the natural fimplidty of which arc 
the pride of Scotland and the admiration of flratigcrs. 

W. Long. 2. 46. N. Lat. 4^. t6. 

SELKIRKSHIRE, calUd alfo the Shrlflom of 
Etterick ForrA^ a county of Scotland, extending about 
20 miles in length from call to weft, and about rz in 
breadth from fouth to north. It borders on the north 
with part of Tweeddale and Mid-Luthian; on the fouth 
and caff with Tcviotdale ; and on the weft tvrtli An- 
nandale. This county was formerly refeivtd by the 
Scoctiih princea for the pleafurc of the chafe, and 
where they had houfes for the reception of their train. 

At that time the face of the country was covered with 
woods, in which there were great numbers of red and 
fallow deer, whence it had the name of Eutrick FortJL 
The woods, however, are now almoft entirely cut dow^n, 
and the county is cliitfty fupported by the bixted of 
(heep. They are generally fold into the fouth, hut 
fomccimes into the Highlands, about tire montli u£ 

March, wlierc they arc kept during fummer ; and after 
being improved by the mountain' grafs, are returned m- 
ta the Lowlands in the beginning of wintci. 

IHiis c^jatity, though not very populous at prefent, 
was once the nurfe of heroes, who were jultly account- 
ed the bulwark of their native foil, being evrr ready lo 
brave danger and death in its defence. Of tins wc 
have a naemorablc proof in the pathetic Umtivtotioua 
of their wives and daughters for the di fader of the field 
of Flowden, •• where their brave fore Hers were a' w^d 
away.” The rivers Etterick and Yarrow unite a litde #/ 

above the town of Selkirk, and terminate in the Tweed, ^ 
For live miles above its jundtion with the Etterick, the ' 

Tweed ia ftill adorned with woods, and leads the ple^ifcd 
imagination to contemplate wh'-it this country muib 
have been in former tinnos. The Yarrow, for ai>ouc 
five miles above its juni£%ion with Etterick, exhibits na- 
tujnr in a bold and ftiiking Jd*pe^. Its native worlds 
ffiU remain, ibrovgh wbtdh the ffream has cut its ruifud 
couffc^ deeply inj^fed amidft rugged rocks. Here, ‘ 
certatidy in a flood, flood the defci iptive Thomibn 
when be faw it 

** Boil, and wheel, and foam, and iliundcr through.*' 

Upon a peninfub, cutout by the furrouadliig flream, 
in .ibe.^iddleof 'chiafantaUically wiki feeneof grandeur 
and beauty, ffMndt^ the eaftlc of Newark, 'wbith has been 
fttppofed many to be the birth-place of Mary 
ihe flower of Yarrow; but this we believe to be a niilhke. 

K k SELLA 
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St-Ila, SELLA TUUCiCA, is a deep dtpvcflioii between the 
ficlizcT. clinoid apophyfes of the rphenoid bone. See Anato- 
my, p. 682. 

SLI-TZKR WATER, is a inineial water which 
fprin;^s up at Lower Selt'/ir, a village in the ele£\orate 
of Triers, about 10 miles from Frankfort on theMainc. 
It is a very ufcful medicinal water. It contains, accord- 
ing to foine, a very fmall portion of calcaieous earth, 
of a native ntincral alkali, and an acid ; but ofthefe the 
quantity is too fmall to attiibute any medicinal virtues 
to ; blit it contains alfo near l yth of its bulk of fixed 
air, which is mure than is found in any other mineral 
water, and to thia it owes its principal virlucf. Others 
have ftiid that it is of the ucryfa-ne nature withPyrmont 
water, and contains a fubtlle aqueous fluid, a volatile 
iron, and a predominant alkali, all joined together into 
one briflv fpirituons water. The coufequtncc of tlicfe 
diireiTiit ojunions rt-fpedling its conllitiient parts is, 
that different methods have been rtcomniended for imi- 
tating ite 

According to the former analyfis, artificial Seltzer, 
water mr.y be prepared by adding one fcinple of mag- 
iieiia alba, fix Jcinpks of fuffil alkali, and four fcruplcs 
of common fait, to each gallon of water, and faturating 
the water with fixed air or carbonic acid. According to 
the latter it may be imitated by adding to a quart of 
the put eft and lighteft water thirty drops of u ftrong fo- 
lutioii of iron made in fjririt of fall, a drachm of oil of 
tartar per del iq mum, and thirty drojis of (piiil of viti'iol, 
or a little more or icfs as is found ueceffary, not to let 
the alkali of the oil of tartar prevail too llioiigly, tho* 
it muft prevail a little. If the proportiims be carefully 
obferved, and the whole of thefe ingredients ftiakcn 
briikly together, the artificial Seltzer or Pyrmont wa- 
ter thus made will liroiigly refeinble the natural, and 
have the fame good effect in medicine. 

But as fixed air is the only efficacious medicinal part 
nf the comporuiun of Sulizer water, the bell method of 
imitating it is by impregnating common water with that 
acid by a procefs for which we are indebted to Dr 
Pricllley. The firft idea of this kind occun^^^ to him 
in 1767, when, having placed fliallow vclfcls of water 
within the region of fixed air, on the furface of the fer- 
inenting veffcls of a brewer}^ and left them all night in 
that fituation, he found that the water bad acquired a 
very fcnfible and plcafaiit impregnation. He proceeded 
to accL’Ui-ate the impregnation by pouring the water 
from one veffcl into another, while they were both held 
within the fphcrc of the fixed air. The methpd of 
effedting this by air diflodged from chalk and other 
calcareous fubllanccs did not occur to him till the year 
1772, when he publilhedhis dirccfions fur this purpofe, 
together with a drawing of the neceflary apparatus, 
which he had before communicated to the Board of 
Admiralty. That apparatus has now given way to 
riatc another invented by Dr Nooth, which is made of glafs, 
ccccLxiv and Hands on a wooden vefilel dd (fig. i.) refem- 
bling a tea-board : the middle vcffel B has a neck which 
]« inl'crtcd into the mouth of the veffcl A, to which it 
is ground air>tiglit. The lower netk of the veffcl B 
has a glaL ftopper S, compofed of two parts, both hav- 
ing holes fufficicut to let a good quantity of air pufs 
through them. Between thefe two parts is left a fmall 
fpace, coiitaiaiiig a plano-convex lens, which adls like a 
valve, in letting the air pafs from below upwardS| and 


hindering its return into the veffcl A. The uy>pcr vcf- Scltzn 
fel C terminates below in a tube r which h;iiig crook- 
ed, hinders the immediate afeent of ihc bubbles of fixed 
air into that vcfftl, before they reach the fnrfacc of the 
water in the vtffel B. The veflVl C is alfo ground air- 
tight to the upper neck or the middle veffcl B, and has 
a lloppcr^ fitted to its upper mouth, w'hich has a hole 
through its middle, 'fhe upper vcffel C holds jull lr.ilf 
as much as the middle one B j and the t'lid / of the 
croobed tube goes no lower than the middle of the vef- 
fcl B. 

For the life of this apparatus : Fill the middle veffcl 
B with fpring or any other w holefome w-aier, and join 
to it the veffcl C. Pour water into the veffcl A (by the 
opening m, or otherwife) fo as to cover the riling part 
of Its bottom : for this about threcToiirths of a pint will 
be fuflicrent. Fill an ounce phial wdtii oil of vitriol, 
and add it to tlic water, iliakingthc vcffel foas to mi.^ 
them well together. As heat is generated, it will be 
befl to add the oil by a little at a lime, otherwife the 
vtffel may be broken. Put to this, tliroiigh a wide idafs 
or paper funnel, about an ounce of powdered raw chalk 
or marble. White marble being firft granulated, or 
pounded like coarfe fand, is better for the purpv)fe th in 
pounded chalk, becaufc it is harder; and ther(i(*rc 
the action of the diluted acid upon it iii iluwer, and lalto 
to a conliderable time. On this account the fupply of 
fixed air from it is more nguhir thin with the chalk r 
and bcfidcs, when nu more rnr li jirodiued, the wattr 
may be decaiiten from the v\tkl A, and the white fedi- 
ment walbed oft', and the. retnauiing granulated iiiarlde 
may be employe 1 again, by anjding to it frclli water 
and a new quanlit) of oil of vitriol. 'Flie funnel in thia 
procefbis made ufe of, in order to prevent the powder 
from touching the infide of the veft'erb moulh j for if 
that liappi'iis, it will iiiek fo ilrongly to the neck of 
the veffel B as uot to admit of ihcir being feparaied 
without breaking. Place immediately the two vi. iVcls 
B and C (faitened to each other^ into the mouth of the 
veffel A, as in the figure, and all the fixed air which is 
difengnged from the chalk or marble by the oil of vi- 
triol w*]ll pafs up through the valve in S into the vef- 
fcl B. When this fixed air comes to the top of the 
vcffel Bf it will difiodge from thence as much water as 
is equal to its bulk ; which water wnll be forced up 
through the crooked tube into tlu: upper veffcl C. 

Caic muff be taken not to fhakc the vcffel A when 
the powdered chalk is pul in ; otherwife a great and 
fudden eftcrvefcencc will enfuc, which will perhaps ex- 
pel part of the contents. In this cafe it may be iiecef- 
fary to open a little the ftopper^, in oi-der to give vent, 
otherwife the veffcl A may burff. It will be proper 
,alfo to throw away the contents and wafh the vcffel; 
for the matter will Hick between the necks of the 
veffcls, and cement them together. The operation 
mull then be begun afrcfli. But ii the chalk be put into 
the veffcl loofely wrapt up in p.Tper, this accident will 
be ftill better guarded agiiioff. When the cffcrvcl'ccncc 
goes on well, the vcffel C wdll foon be filled with water, 
and the vcffel B half iilltd with air ; which will cafily 
be known to be the cafe by the air going lip in large 
bubbles through tlie crooked tulie r t. 

When this is obferved, lake off the two veffcls B and 
C together as they are, and lliakc ilicm fo that the wa- 
ter aud air within them may he much agitated. A great 

pan 
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r-^.iwr. part of the fixed air will be abroibcd into the water, 
as will appear by tlic me! of the crooked tube bcin^ 
coufiderably under the furfacc of the water in the vcfl‘f*h 
The (baking them for tw'o or three minulcs w ill be fiif- 
firient for this purpofe. Thefe vcirda mull not be 
lliaktn while joined to the under one A, oLherwife too 
great an cftcrvtlVcuce wdll be occafioncd in the latter, 
l< 7 getluT with the ill cowfcqucncc above mentioned. 
After the water and air have been fufficieiitly agitated, 
loufen the upper vilTel C, fo that the remaining water 
n;ay fall down into D, and the uiiablurbed al<* pafs out. 
Put ilufe vclfels together, and rcjilace them into the 
mouth of A, in order that B may be again half filled 
with fixed air. Shake the vefTels B and C, and let 
out the unabforbed air as before. By repeating the 
^ operation three or four times, the water will be fuffi- 
ciently impregnated- 

Wheuever ilic tflVivefccncc nearly ceafes in the vef- 
fid A, it may be renewed by giving it a geriilc lliakc, fo 
iljat the powdered chalk or marble at the bottom may 
be mixed with the oil of vitriol and water above it ; 
for then a greatrr quantity of fixed air will be difen- 
gaged. When the tffervcfcencc can be no longer re- 
newed by lhaking the velFel A, either more chalk mull 
be put in, or more oil of vitriol ; or more water, if 
neither of thefe produce the defired efiV<£l. 

Mr Magellan has Hill further improved this contri- 
vancCr He has two fets of the velTcb B ami C. While 
he is fliaking tlie air and water contained in one of thefe 
lets, the other may bcieceiving fixed air from the velTel 
A. By ibis means twice the quantity of water may 
be impregnated in the fame time. lie has a wooden 
Hand 011 which to fix the veffels B, C, wdien taken off 
fiom A, which is very convenient. He has a fmull 
tin trough for meafuring the quantity of chalk or mar^' 
blc requifite for one operation, and a wide ghfs funnel 
for pulting it through into the vrflti A, to prevent its 
kicking to the fideSi as mentioned before. 

He has alfo contrived a fiopper without a hole, to 
be iifed occafionally intVead of the perforated one p. It 
in nil be of a conical figure, and very loofe j but fo 
t’Kadlly and fmoothly ground as to be air-tight merely 
by its preffurc. Its ufc is to coinprcfs the fixed air on 
the water, and thereby increalc the impregnation. For 
by keeping the air on the water in this comprefl'ed Hate, 
the latter may be made to fparkU like ( hanipaign. And 
if the vefiela arc ftrong, there will be no danger of their 
buriling in the operation. 

The water thus impregnated may be drawn out at 
the opening k* But if it is not wanted immediately, 
H wdll be better to let it remain iu thcTnacbine, where 
it has no communication with the external air ; other- 
wife the fixed air flies off by degrees, and the water be- 
comes vapid and flat. But it may be kept a long time 
in bottles well flopped, efpecially if they arc placed 
with their tnoutlrs downwards. 

. Dr Withering of Birmingham has lately contrived a 
new apparatus cor umpregnating water w'ith fixed air, 
which, he fays, is preferable to that in common ufe, be- 
caufe it can he made at lefs expeiice, and h more eafily 
prepared ; becanfc the whole quainity of fixable air 
produced is converted to ufe, without any wafte of the 
X'iiti'iulic acid ; becaufe it impregnates three times the 
quantity of water at one time more conqdetcly and 
with Icfs trouble^ and the impregnated water will al- 


ways retain its virtue, if the joints and cocks of the Scittfr, 
machine are made pTfcftly air-tight •, For which pur- 
pofe they fiiould once a-ycar be fupplivd w'itb a fninll 
quantity of unfaltcd lard. This appiratus is exhibited 
by fig. 2. and cunfifls of a glafu viffcl A, about ten 
inches high in the cylindrical part, and fix inclit s and a 
half ill diamttcr; another glafs vtfh l B, about twelve 
inches high in the conical part, one inch' and a half in 
the neck, and five uicbcR in diamclcr at the bottom : a 
copper pipe C pafling through the Hopper of the vefTcl 
B, and tied fall in the flexible tube D, made of flroiig 
leather, air-tight, and kept liollow by means of a fpiinl 
WMre pafljiig through its whole Icngili ; a conic :il brafs 
pipe K, w'ith a (lop-cock faflened to the tube 1 ) ; ano- 
ther conical pipe F', w'ith a'flup'Cock G, into which 
the end of the tube E is accural ely ground lo as to be 
air-tight, and cutting ott' all cominunicaiion with the 
atmofpherc when the pipe E is removed ; two large 
bog’s bladders 11 , II, each of which ouglit to hold tw7> 
quarts-; a flop-cock I to prevent the water rifing into 
the bladders when the vrifcl A is agitated ; a bladder 
K tied to the crooked lube with the llop-ccjck E, 
which occafionally opens or (huts the coinmunicaticu 
W'ith the veffcl B j a glafs funnel M, accurately titTed 
with the glafs ftopper N ; an aperture O, fitted uilIi a 
glafs flopper or lilvcr cock, from which the intpreg- 
nated water is to be drawn for ufe ; aial, lallly, the 
tube P opening into the vtflVl A. When this appara- 
tus is ufed, let tile velTel A be filled with pure w ater, 
and any niher ingredients tliat are required, in a proper 
proportion ; into the vcfill B put as nmeh rnaible or 
whiting, in frnall himpR, as will cover its bottom to the 
height of about two inches, and pour in \^ater to the 
height reprefented by the dotted hue ; kt the mouth 
of the vefkl Abe wcdl fitted ivitli a cork, and through 
a bole in the coik pafs the tube P, putting upon the 
cork nieilcd fealiiig-wax of liic foittil kind, or modcl- 
ling-wnx, fo as to make the wliole air-tight. Let the 
mouth of the vcffel B be (lopped witli a piece of ma- 
hogany, turned into a conical figure in a lathe, and of 
a fiae fomewhat larger than the mouth of tlic gLfs will 
admit; put tills piece of wood into mcUtd bcts-wax, 
and heat the wax till the w’ood begins to grow black : 
when cool, turn it again till it fits the mouth of the 
veffel ; the tubes C, L, and M arc fitted into holes 
and bored through the wooden fle-pper previous to iia 
being immerfed in tlic wax ; puih thefe tubes through 
the boles, and prefs the ftopper into the orifice of the 
vefleJ IL and cement the whole with fealiug or model- 
ling-wax ; (hut thcliop-cocks I and L, having prcvioiifiy 
preifedthc air out t»f the bladder K: open ib^-llop-cocka 
G and E ; then fqueexe the airout'of the bladdcis H, li, 
and afterwards prefii the conical pipe E into the pipe F ; 
pour about a large fpooiiful of oil of vitriol through the 
funnel M, and flop it with its flopper N- The fixable air 
let loofe by the effervefcencc iu the vcflcl B, rifing 
through the tube C, pafles into the bhuldi rs H, H, and 
diflends them. In this cafe open the Hop-cock I, and 
from the aperture O draw out about a quart of water; 
and the fpacc In fore occupied by the water will 
filled witli fixable air, which foou begins to be abforbed 
by the remainmg water, and is ft ill fupplicd from the 
bladders H, H, and from the clfetvefcing mixture in 
the veffel B. When the bladders aie confiderably col- 
Lipfcd, more vitriolic acid mult be added through the 
K k 2 funnel 
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adeief. funnel M, fo that they may be always kept pretty fully 
diftended. When an imprej^Dation is fpcedily requiredt 
turn the ilop-cocks at G and E* and open that at X* ; 
then feparate the pipe E from the tube F, and ap^ltate 
the veflcl A ; the lixable air will pafs into the bladder 
K . and may be prcflcd into the two other bladders^ 
when the parts of the apparatus arc united. During 
the Hgitation» the ftop-cock at 1 fhoukl bcclofedi and 
opened only occafionally to fupply out of the bladders 
H, the fixable air abforbed by the water. If a 
ftrong iinpix’g nation be required, this procefs flioukl be 
carrKii on in a rewm, the heat of which does not ex- 
ceed forty -e’ght degrees of Fahrenheit’s thermometer. 
I3i VVitlik ring ubferves, that the impregnated water re- 
ctiv^s no tade from the bladders ; and that if the vef- 
fel A with Its impregnated water be feparated from the 
vedVi Bat the conical parting E, F, it may be enclofcd 
in a pyramidal mahogany cafe, out of the lower part of 
which the iiiver cock at O proje<Els; and thus ftrvesfor 
an ornainontal an well as luxurious and folubrious addi- 
tion to the fidc-boani, particularly in the fuenmer and 
autumnal fcafons. 

The artificial mineral waters thus made, are more 
pleafant to the taile than the natural Pyrmont or Selt- 
zer waters ; which, befides their fixed air, contain fa- 
line particles of a difagreeable tafte, which are known 
CO contribute little or nothing to their medicinal vir- 
tues, and may, in fome cafes, be hurtful. They are 
iikewife confiderably ftronger. According to Sir John 
Pnngle, thefe waters may be made more nearly to rc- 
frnihle genuine Pyrmont w^ater, by adding to each pint 
of them from eight to ten drops of tinSura martii turn 
jyirku falis. Or this may be done, by adding to the 
water in the middle vcflcl B ffig. J.), in the propor- 
tion of about thirty grains of Epfbm fait, ten grains of 
common fait, a fcruple of magnelia alba, and a drachm of 
iron hlingfl or iron wire, clean and free from rull, to 
one gallon of fpring water, and impregnating the whole 
w'ith fixed air in the matter already deferibed. Let 
them remain, till the other ingredients and as much 
of the iron as is ncccffary are diflblvcd ; which tvill 
he in two or three days : or the magnefia may be 
omitted, and then the operation will be tiiiifhcd in lefs 
than half that time. Thefe waters may be rendered 
ferruginoui, or chalybeate very eafily, by putting in the 
middle veflel tw^o or more llender phials, filled with 
cuttings of hue iron-binding wire, or with fmall iron 
nails ; becaufc the impregnated water will diflolve the 
iron fo fail, as to become well faturated with it in a 
few hours, according to the experiments of Mr I.ane. 
But the method of rendering thefe artificial waters 
chalylxrate, ufed by Dr Hiilmc, is to add grain of 
fait of ilecl to each pint (fixteco ounces) of water al- 
ready impregnated with lixetl air. 

But the ingenious Mr Bewlcy lias invented a dill bet- 
ter method of exhibiting fixed air as a medicine. He 
direfts a fcruple of alkaline fait to be diflblved in a fuf- 
ficieni quantity (a quarter of a pint, or Icfs) of water, 
which is to be impregnated with as gmch hxed air as 
il can imbibe : this is to be taken at one dofe. Mi 
Biwlcy diredfs it to be prepared in larger quantities at a 
time, and calls it his mephitic }ulep. If immediately 
after it a fpoonfu! of lemon juice, mixed with two or 
three fpoonfuh of water, and fweetened with Aigar, be 
drunks the fixed air wiU be extricated in the ftoroach ; 


and thus a much greater quantity of it may be given SaA 
than the fame quantity of water alone can be made to !l 
imbibe. Fixed air ads as a corroborant ; and there- 
fore may be given with fuccefa in weaknefs of the ^ 
ftomach, and iu vomitings arifing from that caufe. It 
hasalfo been given withfuccefs in the done and in iTcphri- 
tic complaints. When the lungs are purulent, fixed air 
mixed with the air drawn into the lungs has repeatedly 
been^found to perform a cui^. The bark alfo may be 
given with advantage in water impregnated with fixed 
air, as they both coincide in their efi'edf. Fixed 
air may be applied by means of a fyringe, funnel, or 
otherwife, to inflamed breads, putrid ulcers, motrified 
parts, ulcerated fore throats, and has been found in fucli 
and fimiiar cafes to have very remarkable efficacy. It 
may alfo be given internally at the fame time. In pu- 
trid dyfentcrics, and in putrid doola, fixed air may be 
given by way of clyder. Fermenting oataplafms arc 
of fcrvice, chiefly as they fupply fixed air to the part. 

In cafes of putridity fixed air has been fuccefsfully ap- 
plied to the furfacc of the body expofed to dreams of 
it. It is alfo found an excellent cooling as well as 
firengtheniug beverage in hot relaxing weather, and has 
the advantage of being pleafant to the tade. 

SFM, or Smem, the fon of Noah, memorable for 
his filial piety in concealing the folly and difgrace of 
his father : fur which he received a remarkable bene- 
difkion, about 2476 B* C. He lived to the age of 600 
years. 

Mat SEnf. Sec Ras Stm and Pstrspikd GVy. 

SEMECARPUS, in botany; a genus of the trigy- 
nia order, belonging to the pentandria clafs of plants. 

The corolla is qiiiiiqnepctalouB ; the drupa is heart- 
(haped, celJulous, and monofpermous. There is but 
one fpecies, 

SEMEN, Srieo. See Botany, Seft. IV, p. 455’. 

With refpcA to number, plants arc cither fumiflied 
with one feed, as fea-pink and biftort t two, as wood- 
roof and the umbelliferous plants ; three, as fpurge ; 
four, as the lip-flowers of Toumefort and rough-leaved 
plants of Ray ; or many, as ranuncnlna, anemont, and 
poppy. 

The form of the feeds is Iikewife extremely various, 
being either large or fmall, round, oval, hcart-fhaped, 
kiducy-fhaped, angular, prickly, rough, hairy, wrinlded, 
fleek or fiuning, black, white, or brown. Mod feeds 
have only one cell or internal cavity ; thofe of leffer 
burdock, valerian, Iambus lettuce, cornelian cherry, and 
febeflen, have two. 

With refpe^I to fubftance, feeds are ehherfoR, mem- 
branaceous, or of a hard bony fubftance ; as in grom* 
well, tamarind, and all the nuciferota plants. 

In point of magnitude, feeds are either very large, as 
in the cocoa-nut ; or very fmall, as in campancla, mn- 
mannia, rampions, and throat-woit. 

With refped to fituatioii, they arc either difperfed 
promirciioufly through the pulp ffemina nidulamia)^ as 
in water-lily ; affixed to a future or joining of the valves 
of the feed-veflel, as in the crofs-fliaped and pea-bloom 
flowers ; or placed upon a plactnfa or receptacle within 
the fe^d vcdcl, as in tobacco and thorn-apple* 

Seeds are faid to be naked ffemtfia nuda ) which are 
not contained in a cover or veffel : fnch are thofe pf 
the lip and compound flowers, the umbelfiferous and 
rough- leaved plants \ covered feeds {fimna t»eta) are 

contaiued. 
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Ibmca- contained in (oitm: vcflel, whether of the capfulcp pod. 
berry, apple, or cherry kind. 

A Ample feed ia fuch aa bean neither crown, wing, 
nor downy pappus ; the varieties in feeds, arifing from 
ihefc circuinflanccB, arc particularly enumerated under 
their refpedtive heads. 

In aQiinilating the animal and vegetable kingdoms. 
Linnaeus denominates feeds the eggs of plants. The 
fLCundity of plants is frequently marveUaus ; from a 
fiugle plant or ftalk of Indian or Turkey wlu:at, are pro- 
duced, in one fummer. 90 QP feeds ; of elecampane, 
3000 ; of fun. dower, 4000 i of poppy, 31^000; of n 
i'pikc of cat’s tail. 10,000 and upwards; a Angle fruit, 
or fecd-veifel, of tobacco, contains loco feeds ; that of 
while poppy. Booo. Mr Ray relates, from experi- 
menu m^e by himfelf, that loia tobacco feeds are 
equal in weight to one grain ; and that the weight of 
tlie whole quantum of feeds in a Angle tobacco plant, 
is fuch as mufl, according to the above pro^xirtion. de- 
termine their number to be 360,000. The fame au« 
tluir cAimates the annual produce of a Angle Aalk of 
fpleen-wort to be upwards of one million 01 feeds. 

The difleminatiou of plants refpcfls the different me- 
thods or vehicles by which nature has contrived to dif- 
perfe their feeds for the purpofe of inervafe. Thefe 
by naturalifts are generally reckoned four 

1. Rivers and running waters, a. The wind. 3. Ani- 
mals. 4* An elaAic fpring. peculiar to the feeds them- 
felves. 

1. The feeds which arc carried along by rivers and 
torrents are frequently conveyed many hundred:! of 
leagues from their native foil, and caA upon a very dif- 
ferent climate, to which, however, by degrees they ren- 
der themfelves familiar. 

2. Thofe which are carried by the wind, arc either 
msingedf as in Ar-tree, trumpet ^flower, tuUp-tree. birch), 
arbor-vitse. meadow«rue. and jeflamine. and feme um- 
belliferous plants ; fiirniAied with a pappus^ or downy 
crown, as in vakrian, poplar, reed, fucculent fwallow- 
wort. catton-tree, and many of tlie compound Bowers ; 
placed within a winged calyx or fced-v^cl. as in fca- 
bious, fea-pink, dock, diofeorea, afli. maple, and elm- 
trees, logwood and woad ; or. laAly. contaioed within a 
fwelkd cafyx or fced-vcfltl, as in winter-^cherry, cucuba- 
lus. melilot, bladder-nut. fumitory. bladder-Ccna. heart- 
feed. and chtek-peafe. 

3. Many birds fwaUow the feeds of vaDelloe. jumper. 
miAetoe, oats, millet, and other grafles, aisd void them 
entire. Squirrels, rats, parrots, and other ammaUf fof* 
fer moy of the feeds which they devour to efcape. and 
thus iu cfieA diikminate them. Molcs,antf.etrtibwocma. 
and other iafeAs. by ploughing up the earth, admit a 
free pa&gt to tboie feeds which have been Ccattercd 
upon its furface. Again, feme feeds attach tbemfelvea 
to animals, by means of hooks, crotchets, or hairs, 
whieh are either aiBaed to the fi^ thcrofeivea. ks in 
luiWusdMpiijgiiCs moufe-ear. vervain, carrot, bt&ard par. 
Ocy* fanicle*, water bemp-agriomny. aracpiu and 

JSna ; to their calyx, as in burdock, agrimony, rbeisidf 
fmall wild buglofe, dock, ncttk.pcllitoiy.and kad-wort; 
or to tbeir fcuit or fced-vcffcl. as in bquonce, en- 
chanter’s night-ButdCih crofa-wort, clivers, French ho^ 
weyfuckle, and arrow-beaded graCs. 

. 4<. The feeds which difperfe themfelves by an elaffio 
feroe. hawe thiit ^fercc relukat cither in their calyx, ai 


in oats and the greater number of ferns ; in their pap^ Semen 
jpiir. as in centaurea crupina; or in their capjule^ as ^ , 
in gerannium. herb-bennet, African fpirgea, fraxinella, 
horfe-taiU balfam, Malabar nut. cucumber, claterium. 
and milk balfam applet 

SsMbN. in the animal economy. See Physiology, 

Se^. xii. and Anatomy, 109^ 

SsMhN Sah^vmi or Saniottieum. See Artemisia. 

SLMENI^RIAH, a town of Turkey in Europe, in 
the province of Servia, with a good ckadeL It ia the 
capital of a fangUcatc, was taken by the Turks in 
1^0, and is feaied on the Danube, in E. Long. 21- 
45. N. Lar. 45. o. 

SEMENTlNiE FaaiAi:, in antiquity, fcaAshdd an- 
nually atnong the Romans, to obtain of the gods a plcn- 
tifnl harveA. They were celebrated in the temple of 
Tellus, where folcmn facrirtces were offered to TeUus 
and Ceres. Tbcfe fcaAs were held about feed-time, 
ufually in the month of January ; for. as Macrobiuv 
obferves, they were moveable feaAs. 

SEMI, a word borrowed from the Latin, fignifying 
half; but only ufed in compoAtion with other words^ 
as in the following articles 

StMi-^rlans^ in ccckfiaAical kiAory, a branch of the 
ancient Ariant, conMing, according to Epiphansus, of 
fuch as, in appearance, condemned the errors of that 
herefurreh, but yet acquiefeed in fomc of the principled 
thereof, only palliating and hiding them under fofter 
and more mcylerate terms. Though they feparated from, 
the Arian fadlion (fee Ariaks), they could never be 
brought to acknowledge tlmt the Son was homoouAos, 
that is, confubAantial, or of the fame fubftance with 
the Father ; they would only allow him to be homoK 
ouAos, that ia, of a like fubAance with the Father, or 
Amilar to the Father in his effencc. not by nature, but 
by a pccuhar privilege. 

The femi-arianifiTi of the moderns conAAs in their 
maintaining that the Son was from all eternity begot- 
ten by the wi// of the Father, contrary to the dodtrine 
of the orthodox, who feem to tench that the eternal gr- 
neration is nccsjfary^ Such at lea A are the refpeftivc 
opimon&of DrClarke and Bi (hop Bull. SccTheology. 

Semicircle, in geometry', half a circle, or that ft- 
gure comprehended between the diameter of the circle 
and half its circumference. 

SEMfCOLON, in grammar, one of«ehc points or Aops 
ufed to diftinguiAt the fevcral members of a fentcnce 
from each other. 

The mark or charaAer of the fcmicolon is (;), and 
has its name as being of fomewhat lefe elfecl than a co- 
lon : or as demanding a fliortcr paufe. 

The proper ufe of the femicolon is to diAinguifli the 
eonjundl members of a fentence. Now, by a conjunfl 
member of a fentence is meant fuch a one as contains 
at leaA two Ample members.— Whenever, then, a fen- 
tcace can be divided into feveral members of the fame 
degree, which arc again divifible into other Ample mem- 
bees, the former are to be feparated by a fcmicolon. 

For inffance : If fortune bear a great fway over him. 
who has nicely Aated and concerted cvcr\^ circumAanre 
of an affair ; we muA not commit every thing, without 
referve, to fortune, left Aie have too great a hold of us.’^ 

Again : A'i quantum In a^ro locifque difh^is audacia poteJL 
tantum in faro atque judhiis impuikmia valeret ; nan mi- 
nut ia cau/a cederct Aultu Cotinna Sixia uElittii impu* 

derUUf 
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dfriiJa, quam turn in vi facirnda^ avdicia. An in- the liliiropenn provnicffi. Ab lolht* iT^rct-ks and othfr 
llarce in a more complex lenience we have in Cicero : caflcrn Chrilli-in^, tiK y had i mbrcired ihb Semipaagian J^einpervi-. 

Res famiiiiins prlmum bene parta Jit^ nulloque turpi qu^f^ doil^iines hcfvire CaiTiiin, and Hill ndlicre to them. In . ^ 

tu i turn qvam piurimisy n,oi{o digulst /e niiicm pr/beat ; the 6ch century, the conirovcrl'y between the Semipe- ' 
deimle nii^\^'cotur rationet diiigrntut^ porjitnoniu ; nec iibidini Iflgians and the difciples of Angiillin prevailed nuich| 

*pottus iuxunf^qut!, quim liheralitate et htnejicentist pnreat, and ccMitinued to divide the wellcrn chiirehcSi 

l^ut though the proper ufc of the femicolon be to SEMIRAMIS (fab. hill.), a celebrated qncen of 
diltinguini conjunct members, it is not necefl’ary that all Aflyria, daiigiitiT oi the goddefs Derceio, by a young 

the members divided hereby be conjiin^l:. lor upon AlTyriari. Siic was expoltd in ft defert ; but her life 

dividing a fontcnce into great and equal pails, if one of was preferved by doves for one whole year, till SiminaPi 

them be coiijund, all thofe other parts of the fame de- one of the fliepherds of Ninus, found her and brought 

gree arc to be dillinguifhed bya femicolon* — Sometimes her up aa his own chdd. Senjiiartd-!, when grown up, 

alfo it happen'^, that members that arc oppofite to each married Menones, the governor of Nineveh, and accom- 

other, but relate to the lame verb, arc feparated by a panied him to the liege of Badna ; w here, by her ad-* 

femicolon. TIuib Cicero: Ex hac parte pudur^ tUinc vice and prudent dirediohs, Hic h aliened the king’s ope- 

peluLintia ; hhic pdes^ illhic fraudatio ; hinc pittas^ illinc rations, and took the city. Tliefc eminent frrviccs, to- 

feehis^ See. To this likewife may be referred fuch fen- gethcr with hef uncommon beauty, endrared her to Ni- 

Icnces. where the whole going before, the parts follow: nua. I’hc monarch alked her of her hulbrind, and oiTcrcd 

as “ The parts of oratory arc four ; invention, difpo- him his daughter Sofana in her Head; buiMcnones, who 

iition, elocution, and pronunciation.” tenderly loved Semiramis, refufed; and when Nitiua Itad 

Sbmicubicm, in medicine, a lialf-bath, wherein the addedthreata to entreaties, he hanged hiinfelf. No foon- 
patient is only placed up to the navel. cr was Menones dead, tlian Semiramis, who was of an 

Semidiamettr, half the diameter, or a right line afplring foul, married Ninus, by whom flit had a foil 

drawn from the centre of a circle or Iphere to its cir- called Ninyai^ Ninus W'as fo fund of Semiramis, that 

cumfereiice : being the fame with what is other^-ife at her rtqueft he religncd the crown, and coirimandt d 

called the radius. her to be proclaimed queen and foie emprefs of Aliyria. 

ShMiVLnrcri.ua, in botany, a term ufed lo exprefs Of this, however, he had caufc to rejient j Semirnmia 

the flowirs of the fyngcncfia cUfSi Theft- fernidofculi put him to death, the betitr to eflabhlh heifclf on the 

are petals, hollow in their lower part, but in their np- throne ; and when Ihe had no eiu mu .s to fear at hiunr, 

per flat, and continued in the lhape of a tongue. fhe began to repair the capital of her empire, and by 

Semitonk, in miific. Sec Interval, her means Babylon became the inofl fuperb and mag- 

SEMlNALjfomcihingbelonging totliefemcnorfecd. nificent city in the world* She vifitcd every port of 
SEMINA RV', in its primary fenfe, the ground where her domiuioiiB, and left everywhere immoital monuments 
any thing is Town, to be afterwards tranfplantcd. of her grcaincfs and benevolence. To render the roads 

Seminary, in a figurative fenfe, is frequently ap- palTable and communication cafy, flie hollowed moun- 
pliecl to places of education, whence fcholars are tranf- tains and filled Up valleys, and wattr was conveyed at a 
planted into life.— In Catholic countries it is particu- great expcnce by large and convenient aqueducts to 
laily ul'ed for a kind of college or fchuol, where youth barren deferts and unfruitful plains. She was not 
are inllrudlcd in the ceremonies, &c. of the facred mi- lefs diftingiiillied as a warrior: Many of the neighbour- 
r.illry. Of thefe there are great numbers ; it being ing nations w^ere conquered ; and when Semiramis was 
ordained by the council of Trent, that there be a fe- once tok) as fhe was drcfling her hair, that Bab^doti had 
minary belonging to each cathedral, under the direct* revolted, flic left her toilette with precipitation, and 
tion of the billiop. though only half drefled, (he refufed to have the rtll of 

SEMINATION, denotes the manner or adl of (bed- her bead adorned before the fedition was quelled and 
ding and difpLTflng the feed of plants. See Semen. tranquillity rc-ellablifhed* Semira mis has been acoufed 
iSEMIPEl^AGTANS, in ccclcfiaflical hiflory, a of liceutioufnefs ; and fomc authors have obferved that 
name anciently, and even at this day, given to fuch as (he regularly called the Hrongcll and ftouleft men in 
retain fome tincture of Pelaglanifm. See Pelagians, her army to her arms, and afterwards put them to 
Callian, who had been a deacon of Con flan tinuple, death, that they might not be living witnefles of her 
and was afterwards a priefl at Marfeilles, was the chief incontinence. Her paflioti for her fou was alfo unnatu- 
of thefe Semipeiagiuns ; whofe leading principles were, ral ; and it was this criminal propeulity which induced 

1. That God did not dirpenfe his grace to, one more Ninyas to deflroy his mother with his ov(m hands. Some 
than another in confequcnce of predeflinatibn, i* e. an fay that Semiramis was changed into a dove after 
ettnialand abrolute decree, but w'as wilting to fave all death, and received immortal honours in Aflym. It 
men, if they complied with the terms of his gofpel. is fuppoled that ihe lived about f i centuries before the 

2. That Chrifl died for all men* 3. That the grace Chriitian era, and that ihe died in the ^ad year of her 
purchafed by Chrifl, and necclTary to falvation, was of- age and the jfth of her reign. Many fabulous repofta 
fcivd to all men. 4. That man, before he received have been propagated about Semiramis, and fome have 
giacc, was capable of faith and holy defires. 5* That declared that for fome time Ihedifguifcd herftlf and paf-, 
iii.iii wan b«rn free, and was confequeiit!]/ qapable of re- fed for her fon Ninyas. Lemprure'i Bdblmheca Clajfita^ 
li fling the influences of grace, or of complying with its 8 EMPERV 1 VUM, housu-leek, in botany: A 
luggellion. The Semipclagians were very numerous ; genua of plants belonging to the order of dodccagynia^ 
and the doctrine of CafTian, though varioufly explained, and to the clafs of dodecandria;> and in thenaturalmethod 
wai; received in the great! ll part of the mouaflic fchools ranking under the 13th order, Succulentsp, The calyx is 
in GmuJi from whence it fpread itfelf far and wide thro’, divided into ix parts; the petals arc la, and thd capfules 
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12 , conUliiin;T many fcLcls. Tlifrt^ arc 12 fpccies; tlic 
arborcurn, cairancnfc, glaunofinn, {rlaLululnfuin, tccto 
rum, gluljifVi uin, villoluin, tort uoiiim, arachnoiclciim, 
monlRniim, fcdvformc, ami incnantlictt. JLiiiiizus hriR 
only eight of iliefe. The ttcltn itni uhiiic in a native of 
Britain. The !la 1 k is abcmt a foot high ; the radical 
leaves arc thick, oval, pointed, fringed, and fpreading 
in a rofc ; thofe 011 the (Icm are imhiicated and incm- 
branouu : the flowers arc pale red and felTilc, and grow 
un curved terniiiiHl bunchcj. It is l.cqucnt on the tops 
of hoiifes, and flowtra in July. 

The following chemical defcrlption of this fpecics is 
given by Lewis : “ The leaves of hoiifc-leek, of no re- 
markable fmcll, difeover to the tafle a mild fuLneid 
aullcrity : their exprefled juice, of a pale yellowifh hue 
when filtered, yields on iiifpiffation a deep yellow, tena- 
cious, mucilaginous mafs, cnnfidcrably acidulous and 
acerb: from whence it may be prefumed, that this herb 
has feme claim to the refrigerant and refiringent virtues 
that liave been aferibed to it. It is obfervablc that 
the filtered juice, on the addition of an equal quantity 
of rcdlilicd fpirii of wine, forms a light white coagii- 
luni, like cream of fine pomatum, of a weak but pene- 
trating taflc : this, freed from the fluid part, and ex- 
pofed to the air, almolb totally e.'dialcs. From this 
experiment it is cotKluded by fome, that houfe-leck 
coiiiaiiie a volatile alkaline fait : but the juice coagu- 
lates in the fame nuuncr with volatile alkalies cheni- 
feives, as alfo wiih fixed alkalies: Acids produce no 
coagulation.” 

SKNAAR, or Sf.nnaar. See Sinnaar. 

SKNATE, ill general, is an allVnibly or council of 
fenaturs ; that 13, of the principal inhabitants of a iiate, 
who have a flurc in the government. 

The fenate of ancient Rome is ol all others the moft 
celtbruted. It rxercifed no contentious jiirifdiclion ; 
but appointed judges, cither from among the fenators 
or knights, to determine procciTcs; it alfo appointed 
govcrriuTS of provinces, and difpofedof the revenues of 
the commonwealth, &c. Yet did not the whole fovc- 
rcign power refidc in the fcnaic, fincc it could not elcA 
inagillratgs, make laws, or decide of wnr and peace ; 
in all which cafes the fenutc was obliged to confult the 
people. 

The fenate, when firll inflitiited by Romulus, con* 
fifted of too members ; to whom he afterwards added 
the fame Hiimber W'hcn the Siibines had migrated to 
Ron)c< Tarquiii the Elder made the fenate coufifl. of 
300, and this number remained fixed for a long time ; 
but afterwards it fliidbuatcd'gitatly, and \vas increafed 
firft to 700, and afterwards to 900 by J. Cxfar, who 
filled the fenate with men of every rank and order. 
Under AuguRus the fenators amounted to 1000, but 
this number was reduced, and fixed to 600. The 
place of a fonator w’as always bellowed upon merit : 
the monarchfi had the privilege of choofmg die mem- 
bers; and after the cxpulCon of the Tai quins, it was one 
of the rights of the conftils, till the eleclion of the cen- 
furs, who from iVieir office fttmed moft capable of mak^ 
ing choice gf men wliofc chai»u!:.tLr was irreproachable, 
whole morals wxre pure, and rchitions honourable. 
Only particular families were admitted into the Icnate; 
and when the plebeians were permitted to (hare the bo- 
nours of the Hate, it was tiieu u-quired that tl.ey fliould 
be born of free ^citizens. It was alfo required that the 


candidates flionld he knights before their admiflion fn- 
to tile fenate. l^iuy were to be above tht age of 2^, and 
to have prcvioiilly paflcd ch'.'r)ugh the iiifcnor otlin.^ of ' 
quxftor, tribune the pecj,»h?, tdile, pre’or, and confnl. 

The fenate aKvjiys met of c<niiTc on the ill of Janu- 
ary, for the inauguration of the new confuK ; and in all 
inoiiihs, iinivcrfally, there were thrLc days, vr/,. ihc ka- 
lends, nones, and idea, on which it regnldily met ; but 
it always met on extraordinary occafiurio, when called 
together by si conful, tribune, or didator. 

To render their decrees valid and aulhenlic, a cer- 
tain number of members was requifite, and fuch as 
WH‘re abfent wdlhout fome piopcr caui'e wire always 
fined. In the reign of Auguftua, 400 fenators were 
requifite to make a fenate. Nothing wjs tranfutfbd 
before funrife or after funfet. In thtir office the f:- 
nators were the guardians of religion, they dii'poftd of 
the provinces as they pleafed, they prorogued tlie af- 
femblics of the people, they appointed thankfgivingf, 
nominated their ambaffadors, diftnbuted the puLlij 
money, and in fliort liad the management of every 
thing political or civil in the republic, except the cn.- 
atiiig of magiflratcs, the enabling of laws, ac.d the de- 
clarations of war or peace, which were confined to thj 
affcmblits of the people. 

SENATOR, in general, denotes a member of fome 
fenate. 

The dignity of a Roman fenator could not be fiip- 
ported without the poffeirioii of So,ooo fcllerces, or 
about yoocl. Engllih money; and therefeue fuch as 
fquandcred away their ii'oney, and whofe fortune was 
r duetd below tliis fum, were g^-ncraliy llrnck out of 
the lift of fenator*!. This regulation wa*> not made iu 
the firft ages of the republic, w lien the Romans 1 ), lift- 
ed of their poverty. Tiic fenators wfre not pcnnitLe l 
to be of any trade or profeflion. They were dillin- 
guifhed from the reft of the people by thtir chefa ; 
they wore the laticlave, hall-bouts of a black ruk ur, 
with a cixfccnt or filver buekle in the form of a C ; 
but this kill honour vab confined only to the dtfeciid- 
antvS of thofe luindiLd fenators who bad bt'cn tki^tid 
by Romulus, as the letter C faims to imply, bte tlic 
preceding art if h. 

Among us, fi nator is .1 member ul pari lament. In 
the law^fr’ of King lidwaid the Cunrtifnr, wc arc told 
tliat the Britons culled iliofc_/i'r/n/&rj whom the Saxr'r.s 
called afterwards aldermen and I'Ciru/^l'-maJhrs ; though 
not fur their .Tge, but their vvifdum ; for fome oftluni 
were young nicn,^ but vi:ty well iklllcd in the bws. 
Kcnulph king of the Mercians ranted a charter, winch 
mn tlius; viz. ConfiUa H confen/u cpifeuporuni it finalo- 
rum ^enth fu^ Ijr^lfuj JVit d:dQ mmajlvrio^ 5 s: e. 

In Scotland, the loide of ftfUou are callcil fnu:inrs of' 
the college of juft ice. 

SENATUS AUCTORITAS. See tlic next artirle. 

^^HATVi’Ctinfultum^ which made part of the Roman 
law. When any public matter was introduced in- 
to the fenate, which was always e.illed referre ud fn* 
natimt any fcnalor whofe opinion wnS aiked, was per- 
mitted to fpeak upon it as long as he pKafed, and on 
that account it was often ufual for the fenators to pro- 
trafl their fpt'cches till it was too lute to detcnnlMc. 
When-the queftion was put, they paffed to the fide of 
that fpeakcr whofe opinion they approved, and a m ijo- 
rity of votes was calily coUefted, without the troul)’*t 
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#eBcca. of counting tTie numbers. When tbc majority was 
■ known, the matter was determined^ and a fcnaius-confuU 
tvm was immediately written by the clerks of the houfe. 
at the feet of the chief magiftrates, and it was figned 
by all the principal members of the houfe. When 
there wzs not a fufiicient number of members to make 
a fenate, the decifion was called Jenattu aufltritaif but it 
was of no force if it did not afterwards pafs into a 
Jirnatus-conf vitvm. 

The fpnatus-confuUa were at firll left in the cuRody 
of the kings, and afterwards of the confuls, who could 
fupprefs orpreferve them ; but about the year of Rome 
304, they were always depofited in the temple of Ce- 
res, and afterwards in the treafury, by the ediles of the 
people. 

SENECA (Lucius Annzus), a Stoic philofopher, 
was born at Corduba in Spain, about the beginning 
bf the Chriflian era, of an eqiicRrian family, which 
had probably been tranfplanted thither in a colony 
from Rome. He was the fecond fon of Marcus An« 
iiffus Seneca, commonly called the rhetorician^ whoCe 
remains are printed under the title of Sua/oria et Con- 
troverjia^ cum Deciamationum Excerftis; and his youngeil 
brother An mens Mela (for there w’crc three of thfin) 
had the honour of being father to the poet Lucan. 
He was removed to Rome, together w'ith his father and 
the refl of his family, while he was yet in his infancy. 
There he was educated in the moft liberal manner, and 
under the be(l mafters. He learned eloquence from His 
father ; but his genius rather leading hinn to philofophy, 
he put himfelf under the Stoics Attalus, Soiion, and 
Papirius Fabianus ; men famous in their way, and of 
whom he has made honourable mention in his writings. 
It is probable, too, that hetravelled when he was young, 
hnee we find him, in feveral parts of his m^orks, parti- 
cularly in his ^rjiiones Naturales^ making very exa6^ 
and curious dbfervations upon Egypt and the Nile.-* 
But this, though entirely agreeable to his own hu- 
mour, did not at all correfpond with that feheme or 
plan of life which his father had drawn out fur him ; 
who therefore forced him to the bar, and put him upon 
foUciting for public employments; fo that he afterwards 
became quaeftor, prxtor, and, as Lipfius will have it, 
even conful. 

In the iirfl year of the reign of Claudius, when Ju- 
lia the daughter of Gcrmanicua was accufed of adul- 
tery by Meflalina, and banifhed, Seneca was banifhed 
too, being charged as one of the adulterers. Corfica 
was the feat of his exile, where he lived eight years ; 
** happy in the midfl of thofe things wliich uCually 
make other people miferabk ; inter oas res heatus^ quse 
fohnt miferos facer e and where he wrQt4 his books 
of confolation, addrelTcd to his imither Helvis, and tp 
his friend Polybius, and perhaps fome of thofe trage- 
dies which go under his name ; for he fays, modo fi 
levioribus Jludiis ibi ubieSaffe* Agrippina being mar- 
ried to CUudiuE^ upon the death of Mcflaliha, (he pre- 
vailed with the emperor to recal Seneca from ba- 
nifhment ; and afterwards procured fiitu to he tutor 
to her fon Nero, whom (be defigned for the empire. 
A frican us Burrhus, a praetorian prxfed, was joined 
with him in this important charge ; iind thele two 
preceptors, who were intruded ^yith, C^ual autho- 
rity, had each his refpedive departmcait, By the 
bounty and gcncronty of his royal pupil, Seneca ac- 
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quired that prodigious wealth which rendered him in a Seneca, 
manner equal to kings. His houfesand walks were thc^ 
mod magnificent in Rome. His villas were innu- 
merable : and he had imnnenfe furos of money placed 
out at intcrefl in almoft every part of the world. The 
hiftorian Dio reports him to have had 250,000!. fier- 
ling at intercfl in Britain alone ; and reckons bis call- 
ing it in all at a fum, as one of the caufes of a war with 
that nation. 

All this wealth, however, together with the luxury 
and effeminacy of a court, does not appear to have had 
any ill effefl upon the temper and diTpofiiion of Se- 
neca, He continued abfteinious, exafi in his manners^ 
and, above all, free from the vices fo commonly preva- 
lent in fuch places, flattery and ambition. ** T had ra- 
ther (laid he to Nero) ofiend you by fpeaking the 
truth, than pleafe you by lying and flattery : maherim 
Veris offendere^ guam placere adulando*^^ How well iic 
acquitted himfelf in quality of preceptor to Itis piiuce, 
may be known from the five firft yens of Nt*j u’s reign, 
which have always been coufidcred a pattern 

of good government ; and if that eniperui liad but been 
asobfervant of his maflcr through the whole courfe of 
it, as he was at the beginning, he would have been the 
delight, and not, as he afterwards proved, the curfe and 
detedation of mankind. But when Poppa. a and Ti- 
gellinus had got the command of his humour, and hur- 
ried him into the mod extravagant and abominable vices, 
he foon grew weary of his mader, whofe life mud indeed 
have been a condant rebuke to him. Seneca, percei- 
ving that his favour declined at court, smd that be had 

2 accufcrs about the prince, who were perpetually 
pering in his car the great riches of Seneca, his 
magnificent houies and fine gardens, and what a favou- 
rite through means of thefe he was grown with the 
people, made an oflTer of them all to Nero. Nero re- 
fufed to accept them : which, however, did not hinder 
Seneca from changing his way of life ; for, as Tacitus 
relates, he kept no more levees, declined the ufual ci- 
vilities which had been paid to him, and, under a pre- 
tence of indifpofition, or fome engagement or other, a- 
voided as much as poflible appearing in public.** 

Nero, in the mean time, who, as it is Tuppofeu, had 
dcfpatched Burrhus by poifon, could not be eafy till 
be had rid himfelf of Seneca alfo : For Burrhus was 
the manager of his military concerns, and Seneca 
condufled his civil affairs. Accordingly, he attempt- 
ed, by means of Cleouicus, a freed man of Seneca, to 
take him off by poifon ; but this not fucceeding, he 
ordered him to be put to death, upon an information 
that he was privy to Pifu*8 confpiracy againft his |ier- 
fon. Not that he had any real proof of Seneca's be- 
ing at all concerned in this plot, but only that he was 

f lad to lay hold of any pretence for dedroying bim.-<^ 
le left Seneca, however, at liberty to ebuofe his man- 
ner of dying ; who caufed his veins to be opened imitiediv 
ately. His wife Paulina# who was very young in com- 
parifon of himfelf, had yet the refulution and affe^ion 
to bear him company, and thereupon ordered her veins 
to be opened at the fame time , but as Nero was not 
willing to make jiia cruelty more odious aud infuppoit- 
able than there feemed occafion for, he gave orders to 
have her death prevented : upon which her wounds were 
bound up, and the blood flopped, in \ juft time enough 
to fave her ^ tho*, as Tacitus fays, (he looked fo mtfer- 

ably 
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aUy pde and wan all her life aftet^ that ii arai eify W mon Pauli fiys^ that a deco£lioii of them cured many flenegai 
ifead m: 'tfiCr-df her Mhod a«fil 4 ^iirita'irt her tonnte- fetdieri bf an epidemic dyfentery. 6. The pa/vJe/uj^ ’ 
''^***^ nance. Tn the iiieaDtfnie» Scneea^ ftndfiig liii debtfi mirfb ragwort | the oorotite are radiaitt j the leavei 
flow Rtid Kngerin^v (Mired Slatnfs A^ilMia hit phyd- fahvrd-ffiaped, acutely ferrated« and fomewhat downy 
ddn tb ginif mm a dnife of poifofi^ wHieti Md heen ^rt- underneath ; the Hem is ere^ branched towards the 
^red fotnfc tWuetiefofetli eife it flmtMbe'wMtedt but top, and four or flee feet high ; the flowers are large 
tffis not hattifg ks tifiM efledt, to^ hot and yellow. This plant is frequent in fens and ditches 

bathi Urherc tie ieas at tengdt Hifled wkk^lflic fteams; in fitigfavid. 7. The fa^cenicuf^ broad-leaved ragwort | 

He dted» a^ l#ipflus conJedUVtt,' in tlie*IS}d or 64^1' Aieoorollse ire radiant ; the leaves are lanccolated, fer- 
year of hk and in about the loth or 1 ith hf Ne- rated# and fomewhat fmooth \ the fteiti is ere^# fimple, 
iVs reign. Ticitus, oh meniibninghis d^th# ohferteit and fluir'or five fett high ; there are feveral flowers on 
l^hat, as he entered the bath# he tobkof the water^ and each footftalki which arc yellow, and grow in cluflers 
with it fprinUed fome of Itta neabeft dbtncfties/ fayittg^i ob'the top. Tlie plant grows in mofft paflures in Eng- 
** That he offered thofe libations to Jupitet l«e l>en- land | and flowers in Jidy or Anguft. 
vercr.^^ Thefe words are ah evident pfobf that Seneoi SSNEOAL. a pan of Negrolaad in Africa, the 
was not a Chriflian. as fortie h#ie ima{pned him tb boundaiics of which are not known. See Guiit ea. 
have been ; and that the 1]} epiftles frouk 9 eBeea le St ^ ffli of fometimes called St Lotih^ is a rmafl 

Pitul, arvi {' jm St Paul to Seneca, are luppcffitttioiul Ifland in the mouth of tlie river Senegal. aiKl according 
p'lLcei. His philofophical works ahc“ wtffl to Msfltelywc^s tables is fituaied in N. Lat. 15. 53, 

Thry i-orfill cf r | and difltnft trcstifei 8 andi W. Long. 16. 3 1. The Dutch were the firfl Euro- 

cxceni li? ^ookb oi ply Gi:a) qneftkms. ir^ chiefly of thu peans who fettled at Senegal ; but Iheir colony was cx- 
moTal irtbtn;; of anger, confolationi providenbe. pciled by the French in 1687. It was taken by the 

trar.fjuil^ty ' rr.i:ui, rori{l*\ncy. cltmemyr. the fliort Heft Englilh in 169a 1 and retaken by the French the year 
of life, a I'appy i.fc*, letirement. bbii(*lTtB. He hak foUi^ingi ft wsS a fecond time taken poffeflion of by 
been juftly ceul»ji\-d hy Quintilian and other crkscs. ns the EngKth in 1758 8 but in 1779 the French reco- 
one rtf the corrnpters^if the Roman ftyle ; but his uered it. and it was ceded by the Briliffi crown by the 
w<rrks TLii. highly v,<*uablct on acooimt of the vaft cro- treaty bf 1783. 

dition which ti^y di‘'r(»ver. and the beautiful moral fen- The beft account of this ifland which we have ft?cn# 
limentR which .hty contain. is given in theinterefting voyigeof M. SaugniiTto the 

SENKClOi CfKrtttKOciL. in botany: Agenusbe* coaft of Africa. Thk adventurer vifltcd Senegal in 
longing to the clu.'s of lyngeiiefla. and to the order of June 1785* 

polygainia flip- rfiua ; and in the natural claflificafion “ The ifland (fays he), properly fpeaking, is only a 
tankeii under me 49th order, The recep- bank of fand in the middle of the river. It is 1000 

tacit* is naked ; the p^pus Ample ; the calyx cytindri- geometrical paces long, and about 60 tn hs greateit 
cal and calyciMdtcd. The fcales arc equal and contigu- #tfltb f is almofl on a level with the river and with the 
ous. ft) as to feem entire ; tbofe at the bafe ire few. and fea» being defended from the latter by Barbary point, 
have their apices or points decayed* There are 57 whidi is of greater elevation than the colony. The 
fpccies.. Of thefe, feven are Britifh. tlie vn^arif. vfW brabch’ of the rkrir* is ^the more conflderable of 

coftts, fyhaticus, cnicifolius. jacobscA. paludoCus. and the two, ''bring about 400 idifes acrofs ; the weftem 
faracciucbs. branch il Only from 50 to 200 toifes wide. The illc 

T. ^rhe or common groundfel. has its co- conflfts rritifely of bimiing fands, on the barren furface 

rollsE^ naked, Its Uav< o feffile, fmooth. and iimiated, their of wbicb you frmetimes meet with fcattered flints, 
fcgments fliort, bi oad.nnd minuielyferraied; the flowers thrown out among their ballad by veflels cotnmg from 
are yeHow, dud vvltbout radii. Thtf Wted grows in Cromf. or whh the roins of buildings formerly ereded 
cultivated ground everywhere, and flowers in May* Its by Europeans. There is fcarccly fuch u thing aa 
leaves have been tiled in medicine externally m XxulAe^ a garden upon the ifland ; European feeds in general 
tary and refrigerant, and internally m a mild emettc'; wot thriving here. It is not furprifing that the foil is 
but they have little or no efficacy* 2* l%es^e/W, of fo unprodudive ; for the air is ftrongly impregnated 
botton groundfel, has its Corollse revohite.'itS'kaves pin- 'with Tea fait, which pervades eveiy thing, and confumes 
liatifid, vilcid, u-ii! downy. The fcales bf the calyx wvco iron in a very mort fpnee of time. The hcais arc 
are lax and haky. and are of the fame length with exbtffive, and rendered ftitl more infbpportable hy the 
the perianibltim. 3.Tlie frk^rfrvj.ormbimtsunfgmufid^ reffedion of the fand i fo that from ten in the morning 
fel, baa its coroHw revdlute. its leave#' pinnatrad ia 4 tkitiirour in the afrernoon it is almofl iitipoffiblc to do 
dentat^d, theftem corybibous and ctedl. ft flow^ ib any sborit* During the months of January, Febmaiy, 

Jtkiy,' ai^ it fr^quetft in woods and hAltlna 4. 7lie MBrdi. 'and April, the heats are mmierated ; but ih 
hoary pcitnnial rsgWbri j tbecbiSUhrarefa- iAngnft thd tbti fcHowihg months they become fo ap^ 
diaw ; leaves are phinatifld/ deirticbdt aWifl*do^wny pri#ive^ak trifrn to affedi the natives tliemfrUcs; Whsk 
l^cath f’fW ftem is crtA, and iwfl fW iiighi ^the effuA iSieti flwttt they have upon the Eampeans, fudden^ 

efs ati yeS^8 and gi*ow in clufteri. This pUmt it fib- ly ^radfiKirtedl^ this burning dimatef ‘ The iflghtsmy 
ffu^ntlii vrimi andhedges*""?. The ebfivmbn a Iktlelefs fritryy not always, however, but only wb(»b 

rigwort ; th^ cbroTbe are radiant ; the lehvcs pmUbteA th# ftb btttfiHi fetH fn* It is then that ibeinbabilaMta 
atll ly^-fhaped, and of a dark green cblmir ; the Aldk of rtile cbloity 'bbrtflhe A ffdhcr air, fo# whibb they have 
(s ercR; tobild. and generally pm^lilhj thAltewcrs ira4r brenloitrint^^ewlidlaof the dayi baft ihktvr^ onrcli- 
Ih eUfleri dll' thc^^fops oP The flalks. ■ Th# hraVes hiti tnatcwouldiMiB wVamiagvapnstK ‘^#ill^a hta^fKi^eiu 
b'bhterifh fubbcrid taflb, ahd extrerndy lunifcous* 81- thelefi troublefome, notwithftmnding the comforts of the 

Voi. 3 CVir.thiU. LI f« 
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Sencjrai. hrcczc- The h>/lmnt the fun ts.fet, we are aflailed 
' by ao infinity of gnati. which are called mrf{beH9ii their 
ftings are very painfiih and their miiltitudeaeficredibleh 
1'lie inhabilanu ^nd bul a poor defence in their 
curtains. For my own part* accuidonied as I had beei| 
tu live an»oDg the Moorsi <1 ms bul little- annpyed by 
tbefe infe&s. Being balfa 6ivage» <l.feh oo 4fe%c to 
recommend myfelf to tlie favomaMe regard 'of 
ivXt and I was therefore under no oecefitlyrOf U-kiug 
care of my perfon. In imitation of my former 
1 fmcai^ myielf with butxcr, and this expedicol^ pro* 
ferted me at all times from thefe iinpertmcnt fl;ingGre« 
tbefr fpiteful enemies to the repofeof the homankiiKiii 
** If the profpe£l of. Senegal is rtot agreeable to tfaf 
eye»riiii|ich jeb aredu colardas^r which .are <Slmred> trver 
Qiily^witb hx^ and oveiyun with mangles, {t tmay bi 
iaidi without exaggeratioiif that there if not a mora'fbr* 
lorn (ituation to be found on the &oe,of the dnhabit^d 
globe« Of a place In, which the oOmmoii Jiece(raric.s pf 
life are procured with greater difficuhiei^ Watcfj thlft 
iadifpen fable aliment of man, is here not pptiableit WeUa 
arc dog in the fand to the depthof five or>fi»,.<^fee|«l|t>d 
watei: fs obtained by Xhefe means ; but whatever pains 
taken to frcfheh'^iti, it ever retains a hraekifla 
.1 have dill illed, ibis'* water i myfelf^ and cdsferved that k 
always had a difagreeabk &voari which cannot to 
be liuriful to the health : it is true* that when the 
ver is high» its ArcaHas .are fre/li« but the vijatcr ia poly 
the more dangerous.. It proves thc^ufe of imift 4^ 
thofe maladies which carry off the Furopeans fo rifpidr 
ly, that at the end of every three years th^ colony bag 
a fre/h fet of iiihabUtints.- The blacks thtsufelvesy .al- 
though aCcuftomed to thecliinaUi are not mthisIebjGofk 
free from difeafe.’’ 

The foit of St Louts is a quadraagle^ and has two 
bailionsoF cotindeiablc ftrengtb f but the greatelL fecai- 
rity of the fort js its natural htuatioo* The cannon of 
the fort are numerous* ■ii4"ibe arfcnnl wctt^fopplwd 
with'Xmall arms and ftores* Befides tMs^lbrt -the 
Fqeoch' had no others upon the river, except Fort St 
Jofeph* which ILanda about four leagues below the ca^- 
taraA at Govinait though they bad a few laAories in 
different parisi* ' - * " ? 

The principal commodity of this popintry is that of 
grum Senegal (fee which ia a, , valuable 

branch of commerce* as it is ufed in many artsand^a- 
nufaAures, particularly by the painters in water c<0* 
lours* the 61k weavers* and dyers. 

The French tmport from the river .Senegal not , -only 
gtHD-arabic* but elephants teeth* bides* bees wax* gold 
dull* cotton* oft rich feathers* ambergris* indigo* aad 
civet. * 

Nottrichftandfng the barrennelaof the. ipol* Senegal 
eontaiAjs more thau doop aegToes* iadnding tbe 
lives of the Tapades* or negroes bom of the black |fi« 
babitanlt of tlw country^; lliey am never put lOp |o 
fale* unjefs ooa viAed of Came crime* tTbeir htiCi«' (cpn- 
ftriiAed in the^form of bee hives* and fupported upon 
four ftakea* fuitoondthe haUtacions of t^ Aegwiiidia- 
bitantf# Tbe entire height of t^ofe tp 

about ill feet* theaaiddi in every 
]y frotn lo to la. ^ ,The. bads ace c&tupo&d pf,^t4ifei 
laid, Upon ^rqfs. bate* fappe?he4>bg|Dfw'ft;a|Efa 



fleep promfeocinfly* men, women* girls, and hoys. A Sonpf!!! 
fire w madaia .tbe asiddkf^ol ia^fillsd ^ 

with fnwke* Tuftcietit tUYftiffesmy mu but aif negro., r 
The men am tall, aad the awtmen are aaeounted tbe‘ 
handCanwA df aU AC^iaa.; rTbel Senagalians 

may be»^Qao6dl>idl,<as the itioft >cio.Bn|[«Np|M ^people of 
febajt par«i^> tbe wavUr ^itHom even ageeptiag the 
Mooes. .l%mr eawniga* ihowtvei^ is mow nearly allied 
to tfmerisy than to bravery* la tbe eauWe pf^clHfjVoy- 
agrto Chilam»xhey meet the gfWtieft.daqgerSiwWigaie^ 
ty^aad Cpng t they dvead neither mu^ct amrrannon, and 
ere equally of the tipymHn or orocodik* Should 

OfM of.thek^Wp^ioiis h« hilkd, jssid devoured by 
tfmie airimels:|^fore tlww |hee*^ they at« not «demmd 
from rpWngfilg^iata th^ witeiV: if/tbo wprhhig of ihe 
ibip'Mulre^t* which di- 

ft|in^ui(^lbtm*^aiAfdba:wb themklves fo 

mu^j: do ncn, . however* ipreferve tHcmfrom^ pom* 
maa ooniaghio of the tmm^try, which inchnes them all 
td mpios- ‘ Tbiiy are rmulotia .to furpufs one another 
.w aifl tba avtseif oveiyeachmg dnd fraud* The con- 
fhiAirf>th4'£urf!|>eani^m^^^ dpu^* eaeoaraged theie 
vices as much as the lefloni of the tnarabous, who in- 
culcate the, duty of phmdoriagahe Chnftiaiis to the nt- 
moft a| tlisir poakr. . . . : 

. Tbe YoM degrops. of ‘ Senegal tr^ etrhea Chrvdinpib 
Mhhoftietafhsy pr rather oUe and the other, or wnh 
nsore.tniiKiieitherr; rejig ion being a, mutter ofindiffiiiv 
dice to them. Thofi' on the contincfitart of the raam 
viaiy^r,tbi«rkrngi*..and vheir religious praAiees are krpt 
up only for^ thetiake of form* A'hae of iron, or a 
fewjbeada* will omkethem change their opmion ^ wilh 
By Xueh means are they aAtd upops a fufStieiit proof 
of their) waac^ all religious principle* The marabous* 
or prielti* and the men of.thr.if kw, are no better than 
line reft, .ft I have eitamtned the charaAer of (evcml of 
this order of ^men^ ({*7^ Saugnier}* and even among 

tbe nation of the Jpoulcs^ who are conftdered as great 
fanatics* I difoovered that they wefe only publirjy at- 
tached to thdr opintowis.^ * This white man {Ay ) 
does fo ; he if bouer mfonaed than L nod whj Aoold 
not hjs exaihplel’^ TMs way of reauming la 

common to ^ thai^trikA of ebuptry, ^ 

The c 0 lpny;of > Actiegal fttrrqtspdtd with xflands* ' 
which* on account of |he proximity of the fea* Xfo >11 
iqofe uohealthy than that on which the town is buitc. 

They are full qf ftanding-ytooh^ that* when dried Up by 
ihe Am* exhate p potr^ vappqr that carries naoitality 
mkh. it*>tul dafdbtet* tbufe iffaniii^ It is AiubileAthc 
Amecanfe thai^Jfkes of A piai^.of the French at Se* 
neipilduring^il^ da^ feafoa of the year. Thm 
alio may be jpiiji^ pj^Ooned \xf ihe bad duaKMr of 

the water* w^hic^f^S-from^lie pc^s in m 
bonrhood of xitp, oolouy* aW lhobgn iacewporM^ iMh 
ibatof. the, rivet!*; cooiet doam IktA^agitated W>he 
jynv oad k o|fily,df^ag6Uhed by a va|iiftneli cifeafte. 

This paprticirbmfh ta eJlm^ Worllty ^ 

iwtiee# «iul. to W ,*«(? i^ieS in«*t 

might becont,.^ i»«»i|roT{prcl*t^».«M* 

- 4«r«'«c.4i iSifiir, life Nieu. Ai 
fc^difg t^rif«ri,.wMoh ia.<iae of th^. gnMtcft uiA- 
j .d4Uio!ul iqf»rin*tipn muft be ISVe 

S>!} ^r«|i|ti*])reieM (MiE rafder*;*itli, tl^ aocjfUMt con 
to jepmi^iioicatioiia prc£eiiteitatlieAffbc»> 
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lion Tor. prwotlflg the^difebvtfry' vbc linumr Fm 5 EN£SCHAL» iSeni^chatius)^ derived from the Seriefthal 
of Africfli whichf ot /ar ,M.m is t|ic<lateft aad Gdmiftn fiin a lioule or place/* and feale ** an of- 

mod autheauc*' ^ ’ *• ficer,** » a fteward, and (ignifies one who has the dif- 

The river k nDwnto£ur0pean«pby the name of or penfing of judicc in fome particular cafes : As the 
Stnega! runt on tbe foiith of the kingdom of Gaftiiiai in high fcnefchal or fteward of England ; Jmrfchal dc la 
its coiirfe tuvnardii Tombu^tMi rand ifthe report which BculdttoU deward of the king’s houfchold^ fenef- 
Bea .AHi ^arditn that town may bc/Oredim^ it is af* chah or Rewards of courts, dec/* Co. Lit. 6 t. Crake* s 
tcrwftpdrlc^-.Hvthe faiidls on-ttike ibuth ofuhe country Jurlfd*, io2i Kkch. 38. See Steward. 

of Toiiihi»doit>fj In the, only the known part SENNA, the le^ of the caflia fenna^f Linnzus. 
of fits xiowfh it marked by a line t and the lYii^pofittUertif See C aso 1 a. 

part bjrfdots. It may be proper to Qbfervt^» ibat the Senna appears to have been ciihivated in England in 
Afriem have two tiamci fotr this river i ikv. j3$ j^eei the time of Parkinfon ( 1640) ; and Miller ttlls us, that ' 7 /rV 

r/ jfAwidi or mer of tlte Negroes i and iAfee/ii/XfAi’er, or by keeping the ft* plants in a liot-<bed all the fumrr.cr,-^'^"^'^ 

the great leael^ . They alfb'term the Nile (that is the be frequently had them in flower ; but adds, it is very 

Egyptian river VAT m/ Sk em / To that^the'tcrm Afe//, from rarely that they perfcA their feeds in EngUnd. There 
whence our Niirs i« noihtng moreithaa the appellatife can be little doubt, however, but that fome of the Bri* 
uf river t like Ganges, or Smde.* ' ^ . tifli pofTeflioiis may he found well enough adapted to 

Of this liver the rib and termination are . imknowni the growth of this vegetable, nnd that the patriotic 
but the courfe n from eid lo wedw So great is its rm^ views of the Society for encouraging Arts, &c* which 
pidity, that no veflel oan alcend its dneant and fuck km offered a reward to thofe who fuccecd ia the ax- 
is tbe want of ikill, or Inch the abiinice of comnYerdal tempt, will be ultimately aocomplifhed. 
inducetnents among thcMtioiM who inhabit its bordersi Senna, which is in common ufe as a purgative, was 

that eren witk the current, neither veSeluBor boats are firft known to the Arabian phyfleians Scrapion and 
feen to navigate* In one place, indeed, the traveller Mefue ; the fird among the Greeks who takes any 
AimIs aoeolonaodauoAS for the' paffage of hiinfelf and of notice of it is Afkuariui, but he only fpeaks of the 
his goods I but evcivahcre, tho* the&rxyfpen, by the in* fruit, and riot of the leaves. To remove the difagree- 
dulgcnc:e of thefuUan of Cadina, are exempted from all able tade of this medicine, Dr Cullen recommends corJ- 
taaei, the boat. which conveys the inerchandifcs is no^ ander feeds; and, for preventing the gripings with which 
thing mure chon an jll-condruficd raftt fnr the phoks it is Jbmetimes attended, be thinks the warmer aroma - 
are hifteoed to.thetimbm with ropes, and the featns are ticat^'M cardamoms, or ginger, would be more effectual, 

dofed both within and without by a pladcr of tough The i^faiM Itfilka^ or blunt -leaved fenna, is a variety 

clay, of which a large provi&m is always cairtedoo the of the Alexandrian fpecics; which, by it^ cultivation in 
raft, for the purpote of excluding the lifeam wherever the fouth of Prance ( Provence), has been found to af- 
its entrance is obfenred* • . . futne ihia change. It is lafs purgative than the painted 

The depth of the riveratthe place^of paiTage, which kaxmil fenna, and is therefore to be given in larger do- 
ll more than x buadred miks to the fouth m the dty fca* >Tt ^was employed a»''a cathartic by Dr Wright at '■ 

ofCaflina, the capital of the empire of that auhie, in Jamaica, where it grows on the fand-banks near the I 

eftiolatcd at ^3 orla4 feet'Englidi* ' Its depth is from '<SENN AAR, a country of Africa, bordering upon 
10 to ta. prdi%^eaclt‘ of which is 17 mchas* « Abyfliaia,<with the title of s kingdom; the prefrnt go- 

Ita writHh it fueb* that evea at theiflisiitbf Goagoo, vcnmicnt*.of which was eftabiiflied in the i5ih century 


where the ferryasca'rcfidi^ the found of the loudeft^votce 
from the northern fhove is fcarcely heard |4lnii at Tom* 
huRoiW wheae^he iiaiDeiof Gnewth or bkck,itgivtu to 
tho Areiin« the width is deferibed as being aboet dbaa 
of. die Thaiuot wt rWoftifunftcr, In the rsiny iea&o it 
fw^a obpvo:tbe banks tad not only floods Atha tadjm* 
ceot jaadis but often « Sweeps btfurr it theioatdc.ahd 
cotiligeo of<d;ke ihoru%hted or too confident inh#bi« 
tantt^ ' ' ' i. ■? jvvnj 

.Th|t the ; people wko liac in the oeiglidHMiihood^i 
thf.N^gtr (bauld refufe to profit by iu navigationrtvaf' 
juUl^ iiirpeife the trateOer p but ^iimck greater whis 
aftouiflimcfit, when be finds that even ilw fooii whieh 
the imnaty^(thoftf«m would give» is ufekfsly oflBcr * 
c.'d ^btheir owwptWM-c t for Cacb la the wwlof, ikiiksMr^ 
funk thnfeuW dJffiiihr of thc.pcopk4» thitfoiawffw»«» 
vtllon#^ that the SA with : which thi river abouiuls[ ada 
left in Undiftw^cd poAeffion bC its waters.! . 

SENSE A« or SadtoA, 

a Bi«dkiiial'plaat«M See i 


by a' race cd negroes named, in their xjwn language^ 
SkiliooL This country, togfthcr with all the northern 
parts .of Africa, had been overrun by the Saracens du- 
riag the rapid conqnefU of tbe cait{.vhs ; but inftead of 
dreeing an^ diftiadl princrpalitic!* here, as in other 
parts, they had incorporaU'd themfelves witJi the old 
tnlikbiurits called ^hephertb^ whom they found at their 
arvival ;vbadcoBvertcdtlHrm *to their religion, and become 
one people with them. In 1504 the Shillock^ a people 
before unknown, ^came from the wellcrn banks of tt>e 
river Bahiar el Abiad, w*hich empties itfelf into the 
Nik, and conquered the country Blowing the Arabs, 
koweV^, t^ retain' their pofleffions on condition of pay- 
ing th^x certain tribute^ Thefe founded the city of 
$emiaar,'.and have ever fince continued to carry on an 
ifttorcon^ with Egypt in the way of merebandife. 
At the eftaU^meilt of their monarchy the whole na- 
tion were ^a^nsi but foon after became converts to* 
MohaflUttedanifra, and took the name of Avn^r, an ap- 
peliaiiw frgid lying lords or conquerors,’^ and Ifke-' 
► / -L I i ' 'Wife' 


(a) Tbe map alluded to is that which accompaniei ibcvolume ^hkh contains the*' proceedings jdF the AffocU 
MiOAs* This ivoi'k was printed in lypi. 
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tfeuiar. wife free citizens. Mr Bruce« who palTed thfY>ngh 
this country in his return from AbyfTiQiai gives a lift of 
20 kings who have mgacd in it fince the conqncll of 
the S hillock- 

This country is inhabited by a people fo barbarous 
aud brutiihf that no hidory of them can be ezpeded. 
One of tlic mod remarkable of their cuftoms is* that 
the king afeends the throne with the expc&ation of be^ 
h^g murdered whenever the general council of the na- 
tion thinks proper. The dreadful oftice of executioner 
belongs to one tingle officer, llyled. in tiic language of 
^ru£t*f the country, 6'iV/ r/ C^om ; and who is always a relation 
i^raveU^ of the monarch hiinfelf. It was from his regifters that 
V*h IV. Bruce took the bft of the Lings already nieatton- 

cd, with the number of years (hey reiguedi and which 
may therefore be received as authentic. The Sid el 
Cooni in ofilce at the time that Mr Bruce viitttd this 
country was named Achmet, and was one of his beft 
friends. He had murdered the lata king, with three 
of bis Tons, one of whom was an infant at its mother’s 
bread ; he was alfo in daily expeAatioii of perfonniiig 
the fame office to the reigning fovereign* He was by 
no means reCerved concerning the nature of his office, 
hut aufwered freely every queftion that was put to him. 
When afked by Mr Bi ucc why be murdered the king’s 
young foil in hia father’s prefence i he anfwered* that 
he did it from a principle of duty to the king Utnfelf» 
who had a light to fee his fou killed in a law&il and 
regular manner, which was by cutting his throat with a 
fword, and not in a more painful or ignomiiiiaM, way^ 
which the malice of his enemies might pgffibly have in* 

iliaed. 

Tbcking, he laid^ was very little concerned attliefigbt 
of his Con's death, but he was fo very unwUling to.die 
himfelf, that he often prefted the executioner to id him 
efcape; butftndiug hisentreatiaaii>cffeaual,htfubmitted 
at lad without rehiUnce. On being afleed, whether ha 
was not afraid of coming into the prefence of the king, 
aonfulering the office he might poffibly have to perform I 
he repbed, that he was not in the lead a braid, on thta 
account : that it was his duty to he with the king eveiy 
morning, and very late in the evening, f that tht king, 
knew he would have no hand in promoting his death 
but that, when the matter was abfolutcly determined^ 
the red was only an aflair of decency; and it would, un^ 
doubtedly be his own choice, rather to fall by the band 
of his own relation in private than by a hired aflaflin^ 
an Arab, or a ChriftJati flave, in the fight of iIk* pppu* 
lacc. Baady the king’s father, having the misfortune 
to be taken prifaner, was fent to Atbara to Welled 
HaiTan the governor of tliat province to be put to deaib 
there- But the king, who was a and al- 

ways armed, kept fo much upon hia guard, that Wdled 
could find no opportunity of killing him but by running 
him through the, back with a lance he wm waihing 
his hands. Fpr this Welled hinsiielf was afterwards put. 
to death ; not on account pf the murder itfelfi but be- 
cmife, in the 6ril place, he, who was not the proper ex^ 
ecutioncr, had ptrefum^ ^ ^ king to ^atht and, 

in the next, becaufe he had done it with Bbiiucs.wkeee- 
as the only lawful indrament was a fword. 

On the death of any of the fovcreignl of this coun- 
try, his eldeft ftm fucceedl to the thtone of courCe ; on 
wt^iOi at ataoy of 14t. byrotherMW ew be fwmd 
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prehertded, and put lo death by (he Ssl el Cocin Se 
in the nmuner already telaced. Women are ezdoded 
from the fovereignty here as well as in AbylBiiis. 
The princeflet of Setmaarr however, are worfe off 
eban thefe of Abyflinia, having no fettled income, nor 
being treated in any degree better than the daugh- 
ters of private perfons. The. king is obliged, once in 
hif lifetime, to plough and fow a piece of ground ; 
whence he is named JS^uidy^ the ^^ counirymaii or pea* 
Cant a title aa coimnon among the monarchs of Sen* 
naar as Cxfar was among the Roinauk The royni fa- 
mily were originally negroes ; hut as the kings frequent- 
ly marry Arab women, the white colour of the mother 
is communicated to the child. This, vre are told by 
Mr Bruce, u javariably tlic oafe wheu a negro man of 
Seonaar marrica an. Arab womuo ; and it holds equally 
good when an Arab man mSdrries a- negro wnniBn ; and 
helikcwife informs us, that he BNsrer faw one black A- 
rtb all the time he was at Sensiaar. 

The foil and climate of this country is extremely un- 
favourable both to man andrbeail. The men are flrong 
and remarkable for their fizc,- but fhort«Hvcd; and there 
w fuch a mortality among the childneii, that were it 
not for a contfant importation of (laves, the nvetropolii 
would be depopulated-. Tbc (Hortnefs of tbetr lives, 
kowerer, may perhaps be accounted for, fram their in- 
dulgiitg themfdves from their infancy in every kind of 
exet^s. No horfe^ mule, nor afs, will live at Sennaar 
or for many miles round it. The caic is the fame wiHi 
bullocks, ioeop^ clogs, cats, and poultry ; all of theen 
anuft go to the finds every half^yisar. It is diffirult to> 
accenmt for this mortality ; though Mr Bruce affurea 
us. iHt the cafe everywhere about the metropolis of thta 
country, where the foil is a fat earth, during the fird 
feafoA of the rains. Two^jp^yliounds which he brought 
along with him from Atbara, andTbe imileshe brought 
6um Abyffinia, lived only a few weeks after their arri* 
val at Sennaar. Several of the kings of Sennaarhavc 
tried to keep lions, but it was always found hnpoffiblo 
to preferve them alive after the rains. They will live, 
however^ as well as other cpladnipcds, in the fatids, an 
no great diftance from the capital. No fpecies of trecr^ 
except the lemon flowers-oear the city ; the cultivation' 
•fthc rofe has often been attempted^ but always with- 
out fiicccfr. In enher refpeBs, however, the foil of 
Sennaar ir exceedingly fertile^ bcii^ Ikid to yield jpa 
fold ; but this is thought by Mr Bruce to be a great; 
amaggeration. It k ail fbwh with dora or millet^ whkh' 
is the principal food of the people ; wheat and nctmw 
alfo produci^bcre, whkfa are fold by the pound, even 
in years of plenty.. -The fod ail round is ftrcmgly im- 
pregnatecbwith fo that a ftifficient quantity to fofve^ 
inhabkants is exiradled from iu. 

SsxNAaa, a city of Afriei«tlle coital of the Idfig* 
domof that name. It ftands, according to Mr Bruoe^S' 
obfervations, in N.Xat. 1.3^ 34^ Longi. 33^ 

30^ 30'', on the wefterniidt of the Nile, and clofe upon 
the banks of it ; tha^(Hiiid>oti which it ftaodS being juft 
high enough to prevent the inimdatioiK The towo' is 
very populous, and contains a^great many houfea. In 
Poncct’s time they were all of one (lory ; but row 
moft of the officers have houfes of tyro (lories high. 
They are built of clay mixed with a very Httlc ftraw,. 
aadhayi;4ji4ait 'raoft.i wUgh fhows tbati thc rains here 
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muft be mocli Itfs in quantity than to the fouthivarc!. 
During the time of Mr firuce’fl rcfidence here^ howe rer, 
there wav one week of conttnnal mini and the Nile* af- 
ter loud thunder and great darknefa to Uie fouth* id- 
creafvd violently ) the whole dream being covered with 
the wrecks of houfet and iheir furniture i fo that be 
fuppgfed It had drdroyed many villages to the foiith- 
ward. About K 2 miles to tlie north-wed of Sennaar it a 
collecttiofi of villages named Shndtlfy^ from a great faint « 
of that name* who oondru^ed feveral granaricB here. 
Thefe are no other than large pits dug in the ground, 
and well plaftered in the mdde with clay, thf^n filled 
with grain when it is atitv lowed prioe, and afterwards 
covered up and pladered again at top: thefe pits they 
call mstamares. On any profpe^ of dearth they arc 
opened , and the corn iold to the people. About 14 
miks north of ^haddly there is another fet of granaries 
named IV^d^jfloud^ dill greater than Shaddly; and upon 
thefe rtvo the fubfidence of the Arabs prindpally de- 
pends : for as thefe people are at continual war with 
«ach other, and direct their fury rather again ft the crops 
than the perfon.i of their enemies* the whole of them 
would be unavoidably ftarved, were it not for this ex- 
traordinaiy refource. Small villages of foldicrs are fcat- 
lercd up and down this country to guard the grain af- 
ter it is Town* which is only that fpecies of millet named 
■D»ra i the foil* it is faid, being incapable of producing 
any other. There are great hcillowa made in the earth 
at proper di (lances throughout the country* which fill 
with water in the rainy feafon* and are afterwards of 
great ufe to the Arabs as they [uifs from the cultivated 
parts to the lands. The fly, which is fuch a dheadful 
enemy to the cattle, is never feen to the northward of 
Shaddly. 

To the weftward of thefe granaries the country is 
quite full of treca at far as ilie river Abiad* or El-aice. 
k this extenfive plain there arifi: two ridgea of maun- 
rairts, one called Jihbel Moira^ or the Mountain of water; 
the other Jilboi Segud^ or the Cold Mountainm fibth of 
them enjoy a fine climate* and ferve fora protedlion to 
the farms about Shaddly and Aboud already mentioned. 
Here alfo are fortreffes placed in the way of the Arabs, 
wbicli ferve to oblige them to pay tribute in their ftight 
from the cultivated country * during the rains, to the d^ 
kmda of Albert. Each of thefe diftrids is goiremcd 
by the drfeendant of tbetr ancient and native princes, 
who long refifted all the power of the Arabs. Sacri- 
iicev.of a horrid nature arc faid to ftave been offered up 
on thefe mountains till about the year 1554; when one 
of the kings of Sennaar befreged firft' one and then the 
other of the princes in their mountains i and having 
forced them to fiiiTender, he fattened a chain cf gold to 
each of their ears, expofed them in the market jdace at 
Sennaar,. and fold tbtm for flkves at left than a farthing 
each. Soon after this they were circumcHed, convcrt«> 
cd to the MahoiDctasi religion, and reftorad tO' their 
kingdoms; 

** Nothing (Taya Mr Bruce) is more pleafant than 
the country around Sennaar in the end of Auguft and 
beginning of September. The grain, being now fprung. 
up, makes the whole of this immenfe plain appear a le- 
vel green land, interfperfed with gretit lakes of water, 
and oniamcnted at certain intervals with groups of vil- 
lages ; the conical ' tops gf the houfet prefen ting at a 
dtsance the appearance of fmall encamp meiits^ Through 


this very extenfive plain winds the Niic, a drliglilful Ctnnaar. 
river there* above a mile broad, full t<j the very brim, — 
but never overflowing. Everywhere on theft hanks 
are freii herds of the mod beautiful cattle of various 
kinds.' The banks of th<; Nile about Sennaar refemble 
the pleafanteft part of Holland in the fuiiimcr fca- 
fon ; but Toon after, when the rains ceafe, and ihe fun 
exerts its utmoft influence, the dora begins to ripen, the 
leaves to turn yellow and to rot, the lakes to putrefy, 
fmelh become full of vermine, and all its beauty fiuld^mly 
difappears : barefcorched Nubia rclurnp, and all its ter- 
rors of poifonods winds and moving fands, glowing and 
ventilated with fultry bbfts, wdiich are followed by a 
troop of terrible attendants ; epilepfics, apoplcxie<$, vio- 
lent fevers, obflinate agues, and lingering painful djfen- 
tcries* (till more ofaftinate and mortal. 

“ War and trtafon feem to be the only employment 
of this horrid people, whom Heaven has feparated by 
almott ImpafTable cLTerts from the rtft of mankind ; con- 
fining them CD an accurfed fpot, fecrtiingly to give them 
an cameft in time of the only other curie which he has 
referred to them for an eternal hcrcaficr/* 

With regard to the climate of the country round 
Sennaar, Mr Bruce has feveral very curious obferva- 
tiom. The thermometer rifts in the fliado to 119 de- 
grees; but the degree indicated by this iiillrument does 
not at aU correfpond with the fenfatiuns occafiontd by 
it ; nor with the colour of the people who live under it. 

^• Nations of blacks (lays he) live within latitude 13 
and T4 degrees ; about 10 degrees fouth of them, nearly 
under the line, all the people are while, as we had an 
opportunity of obferving daily in the Galla Sennaar, 
which is in latitude 1 3 degrees, and is hotter by the ther- 
mometer 50 degrees, w'hen the fun ismoft diftant from 
it, chan Gondar, which is a degree farther fouih, when 
the fun is vertical. Cold and hot (fays our author) 
arc terms merely relative, not determined by the lati- 
tude, hut elevation of the place. When, therefore, wc 
fay hot% fome other explanation is neceflary concerning 
the [dace where we are, in order to give an adequate 
idea of the ftnfations of tliat heat upon the body, and 
the cffet^B of it upon the lungs. The degree of the 
thermometer conveys this but very imptTfeflly ; 90 
degrees is exceflively hot at Loheia in Arabia Felix ; 
and yet the latitude of Loheia is bat 15^ degrees; where- 
as 90 degrees at Sennaar is only warm as to fenfe ; 
though Sennaar, as wc have already faid, is in latitude 
tj;degrecs. 

At Sennaar, then, T call it coA/, when one fully 
clothed and at reft feels himfelf in want of fire. I calf 
it coolt when one fully clothed and at reft feds he could’ 
hear more covering all over, or in part, than he has at 
that'time. It call it lemferate^ when a man fo clothed, 
and at refti feds no fuch want, and cati take moderate 
exercife, fuch as walking about a mom without fweat- 
ingr I call it warm^ when a man, fo clothed, does not 
Aveat when at reft ; but, upon taking moderate cxercifc, 
fweats, and again cools. I call it ^0/, when a man at reft, 
or with moderate excercife, fweats exceflively. I call it 
very hot, when a man %vith thin, or little clothing, fweats 
much, though at reft. I call it enceffivt hot^ when a 
man, in his (hirt add at reft, fweats exceflively, when 
sdl motion is painful, and the knees feet feeble, as if af- 
ter a fever. I call it extreme hfA% when tJie ftrciigth, 
failsi.a difpofitiou to faint cornea on| a ftraitnefs is found 
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n. t!ie (fniples, SB if a rii^sll cord was drawn tigHt about 
~ ihe head, the voict impaired, the fldn dry, andtbc head 
feems more than ordinarily large and ligtit. This, I 
apprehend, denotea death at hand ; but this is rarely 
or never effc^ed by the fun alone, without the addition 
of that poifunous wind which purfued us through At- 
bara, where it has, no doubt, contributed to the total 
extindtif'ii of every thing that hath the breath of life. 
A tbermumetcr, graduated .upon this fcale, i^'ould exhi- 
bit a Hgure very different from the common one ; for 1 
am convinced by experiment, that a web of the fineft 
imiflin, wrapt round the body at Sennaar, will occaiioa 
at mid-day a greater fcnfntiou of heat in the body, than 
a rife of 5 degrees in the thermometer of Fahvepheit. 

*' At bemiaar, from 70 to 78 degrees of Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer h cool ; from 79 to 9a temperate ; at 9a 
degrees begins warmth. Although the degree of the 
theimometcr marks a greater heat than is felt by the 
bodies of us (Irangers, it Teems to me that the fenfationa 
of the natives bear Hill a lefs proportion to that degree 
than ours. On the ad of Augull, 'while 1 was lying 
perfe^ly enervated on a carpet in a room deluged with 
water at 12 o’clock, the thermometer at 1 1S9 1 Taw 
feveral blatk labourers pulling down a houfe, working 
with great vigour, without any fymptoms of being ip- 
cotnnioded.*’ 

The drefs of the people of Sennaar confifts onijr of 
St long Hurt of blue cloth, which wraps them up from 
the under part of the neck to the feet. It does not^ 
howevcTi conceal the neck in the men, though it does 
in the women. The men fometimes have a fa/h tied 
about their middle ; and both men and w'omen go bare« 
footed in the houfes, whatever their rank may be. Thf 
doors of their apartments, efpecially thofc of the wo- 
men, arc covered with Perfian carpets. Both men and 
women anoint theinfclvcs, at leaft oncea-day, with ca« 
mcl’s greafe mixed with civet, which, they imagine, 
foftens their fkins, and preferves them from cilianc« 
oils eruptions ; of which they arc fo fearful, that they 
conBne thcmfclvcs to the boufe if they obfeivc the 
finallcft pimple on their Heins. With the fame view 
of preferving their ikins, though they have a clean 
iliirt every day, they fletp w’ith a greafed one at night, 
liaving no other covering but this. Their bed is a 
tanned bull’s hide, which this corifiant greafing foftciis 
very much ; it is alfo very cool, though it gives a fmefl 
to thtir bodies from which they cannot be freed by any 
wafhirig. 

Our author gives a very curious defeription of the 
<]ucens and ladies of the court at Sennaar. He had 
accefs to them as a phylician, and was permitted to pay 
his vifit alone. He was firff fhowii into SLkirge fquarc 
apartment, where there were about 50 mack wonien, 
all quite, naked excepting a very narrow piece of cotton 
rag about ihefr waifts. As he was muBng whether 
thefe were all queens, one oF them took him by the 
liand, and ted him into another apartment ’^ihiicF better 
lighted than the former. Here' he faw three women 
Jilting upon a bench or fofa covered with blue Surat 
cloth; they thcmfclvcs beVng clothed from tjic neck to 
the feet with cotton ftiirts'of the fame cblouf. Thcfc 
were three of the king’s wives ; his favourite,^ who was 
one of the number, appeared to be about fix feet pigh^ 
and io corpulent that our traveller imagintid htr io be 
4]ic Urgetl creature he had feeu next to the elephant 
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and rhinoceros- iH<?r features |«erre^|y.ra;Cenrbled thofc 
of a negro ; a ring of gold pafled through her under lip, 
and weighed it down, tiU, like a flap, it covered bar 
chin, leaving her teeth bare, which were fmall and very 
fine. The infidc of her lip was made black with anti- 
mony. Her cars reached down to her Ihoulders, and 
had the appearance of wings : there was a gold ring in 
each of them about five inches in diameter, and (ome- 
what fmaUtr than a fnan’$ lHtl< flngci' ; the weight of 
which had drawn down the hole where her ear was 
pierced fo much that three fingers might eafily pafs 
above the ring. She had a gold necklace like that 
called E/dafoag^f of feveral rows, ,one below another ; 
to which were hun^ rows of fequins pierced. She had 
two manacles of gmd upon her anelea hiivcr than thofe 
ufed for chaining felonjs. Our author could not imagine 
liow' it was poffible Tor hcT,^^ w^lk 'with them, till he 
was informed that they were hollow* The others were 
drefled much in the fame manner t only there was cnc 
who had chains coming from her cars to the outfide of 
each noftril, where they were faftened. A ring was 
alfo put through the griftle of her nofe, and which hung 
down to the opening of her mouth ; having all together 
fomething of the appearance of a horfe’s bridle ( and 
Mr Bruce thinks that flic muft have breathed with di& 
ficuhy. 

The poorer fort of the people of Sennaar live upon 
the flour or bread of millet ; the rich make puddings 
of this, toaiiing the flour before the fire, and putting 
milk and butter into it ; belides which they ufe beef 
partly roafled and partly raw- They have very fine 
and w horned cattle, but the meat commonly fold in 
the Mirkct is camel's fl^fh. The liver and /pare rib 
of this animal arc always eaten raw; nor did ourau? 
thor fee one inflance to the contrary all the time he 
was in the country. Hog’s flefh is not fold in the 
market ; but all the common people of Sennaar eat . 
it openly ; thofc in office, who pretend to be Maho* 
metans, doing the fafpe in Tecret. 

There arc uo inanufaflures in this country, and iLe 
principal article of trade is blue Surat cloth. In .fornix, 
er times, when caravans could pafs with fnfety, Indian . 
goods were brought jn ^quantities from Jidda to Sen- 
naar, and then dl^ericd over the country of the blacks. 
The returns were made io^gold, a powder called Tibhar» 
civet, rhihocerofes ^rn^ feathers, and 

above all flaves or glafo, -wore of ^thefc being expos- 
ed from Sennaar than from. ,all, tbe eajft of Arrica. 
This trade, howeyer, as tha( of the.gold ^nd ivoj. 

ry, is almofl dcRyoyed ; tnougb the gold is flill repiUed 
to he the heft and pyreft in M therefore 

bought at Mocha to be carried to India, where it all 
centres at uft. 

S£NN£RTXi ^3 ( Daniel qn eminent phyfici^n, was 
born in 1572 at l^reftau ; an^. iu 1593 he was fent to 
Wittembergj where be ^ade gr^at pfogrefs in philp- 
fophy and ^yfic. He vifited the umverTities of jLeip-' 
fic, Jena, Franefort upph Oder, and Berlins but 
foon returned to yifitteihberg, >vherc he, .was promoted 
to the degree of domor of phyfle, and foon aher to, a 
profeflbrlhip in the fame faculty. I^e was^^hc firfl. why 
introduced the ftudy of chemiftry into that nr-ivcrfitjj 
he gained a great reputation by bis wqrks pi 
and was very generoiui to the poor. He / ihe 

plague at Witicmbcrg, in 1637. He :i,v elf 
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cnrmifre by centradu’^ini; the ancients. He thouj^litthe 
til n feed of all living creatures ariimatedi nnd that the TjhI 
of this feed producer orgaui7.ation* tje wan accuftd of 
^ for aflL i'tinjr that the fouls a^f bcafU are not ma- 

cerfid i for this was affirmed to be the {ame thing with 
aflerting that they are immor.tal ; but he rej'. 61 td this, 
confequence, as he well might do. See Me tap hy si cst 
Part IIL Cha^^, VI. 

SENONES. ranc, geog.}. a people of Gallia Cel- 
tics, Ccuaied on tue Secfuaiu td the foUtti ot tfie Parifii, 
near the conPiuciicc of the jeauna or Yonne with the 

above-mentioned Hver. *rhclr moli confide table 
ploit was their invafion cf Italy, and taking and horn- 
ing Rome, aiveiated under Uiat article. Thit» was done 
by a colony of them long before traiifported into ltaly> 
and fettled ou the Adriatic. Their capital, Ageudi- 
cum in Gaut, was in the lower age calU^U S^f:omit now 
In Italy the Senones extended thcinfcl^l.as far 
as the river Aefia .; but were aflterwardf^ driven beyond 
the Rubicoa, which became the boundary of Gallia Ci- 
falpinn, (Polybius, Strabo. } 

SENSATION, in philofophyi the perception of 
external objects by means of the fenfes. Sec Meta- 
FHVsica, I^rt I. Chap. I. 

SENSE, a faculty of the foul whereby it perceives 
external cbjefts by means of the imprclFions they make 
on certain organs of the body. See METArHYstcs^ 
Parti, aud Anatomy, N* 137. See. 

Common SfssSf i» a term that has been variouny 
ufed both by aucitiil and modern writers. With fome 
it hat been iynonymou.s with public feiife; with pthprs, 
it has denoted prudence; in ceitaiii iiiilances, it has j^ eo 
confounded with fume of the powers of tafte ; 
cordingly,^ thofe who commit egregious blunders with « 
regard to decorum, faying and doiug what is offenfive 
to their company, and inconfiftent with their owm cha- 
ra^er, have been charged with a defeat in common 
fenfe. Some men are mftinguifhcd by an uncommon 
acutenefs in difeovering the charaAers of others ; and 
this taleot has been fometimes called commftn fenfi i fi.- 
inilar to; which is that ufe of the tcroa, which makes 
it to Signify that experience and knowledge of Ufc 
tvhicli jj acquired by living in focicty. To this mean* 
log C^iotiliau refers, fpeaking of the advantages of a 
jvjblic edpotitaon : ^fum ipfum eommunii £citur^ M 
dkjet^f cum ft d fm rten homini^ ftdumf ftd 

mutu quoque animalibut naturalu ejl, ftgngarit f Lib* L 
cap. a, ^ 

Bat the term common fenfi hath in modern tim^a 
been iifcd to f|ga>Iy th^it ^Wer of the miad whith per- 
ceivtes truth, or commands bdief, not by pnqgrefTiye ar- 
gunutktation^ but by an inftantaneouSf inftinAive, qnd 
irreGHibk impuKc,; derived neither from education nor 
from habit, from , nature ; afiling independently of 
oururiU* whenever. Its obje^V is prefented, aceordhig to 
an eftabltdie4 Uw, imd therefore called ftnft^; and aA-< 
ing ill a fimilar maioner upon all, or at Uaft upon 
great majority of, mankind^ and therefore called common 
fenfi: See MsTAfaywcs, N® IZ7. 

, Mored TS a determination of the mind to be, 

pleafed with the cqattnpplation of thqfe 
tions, or charad^ers, of rational agents, which we c^l 
^ 9 otl or viftuousm 

«-Thia moral fcafe baiuity in actions and affcflionis' 


may sppe at ll.'arge ai firfl vinv fume, of our mo; 
thcmfrlvfB are oircndfcd at it ii; Loru Siiafiefbuiy, as ht - 
ing accuftorned to dtd'icc every ap’^robaiioii cur avtiiiou 
from rational view? cf iTite''t-lt. It is ce*. Jain i1j:U his 
lord/hip; has carried the influence of the moral ftr.fc 
very for, and fome of his fuliiAvers have carrit d it far- 
ther. The advocates for the fjnfli fyilcm fcr;n to drive 
their opinions to the oppolitr extreme, and wr have ilfc- 
where endeavoured to diow that the truth lies bn ween 
the contending parties.^ See Moral PuiLLSoPhY, N’ 
27—32, 

Pub/jc Stf/sji is defined by the noble author of the 
CharafleriHics lo be an innate propcuiity to be plcah-d 
with the hAppinef^i of others, and to be uneafy at their' 
mifery. It 13 found, he fayii, iu a greater or Icfs degree 
in all men,, and was fometimes called or frfur 

cemma/t/xg by Ancient writers. 

Of the reality of this public fenfe we hare great 
doubts, Tlic coiiduft of favages, who arc more under 
the itifiuence of orinrinal inllini^ tlian civilized men, 
gives no countenance to ir. Their affedions feem all 
to be felfilh, or at Icaft to fpring from felf-lovc variouf- 
ly modified. For the happinefs of their viives they 
have very little regard, conGdering them merely as in- 
Grimients of their own pleafurc, and valuing them for 
nothing effc. Hence they make them toil, while they 
tlwnifi^ves indulge in liftlefs idlcncfa. To their children 
we believe they exhibit ftrong fymptoms of attachment, 
as foop as they derive afliflance from them in war, or in 
the bufiaefri of the chafe; but during the helplefs ycais 
of infancy^ the child is left by the fclfifh father wholly 
to the care and proteAion of its wretched mother '; 
who, impelled by the of all females to their 

young, cherifhes her offspring with great fondnefs.— 
The uvage is, indeed, fufccptiblc of ftrong atuclimenth, 
fimilar to that which wc csdl friendfhip ; but fuch Lt- 
tacbmentsare no proofs of difintercfted benevolence, or 
what his lordihip calls the public fenfe. Two barbarotii 
heroes arc probably firll liuktrd tegether by the ob- 
fervation of each other’s prow^efs in war, or their Hvill 
in purfuing their game; for fuch obfervation caunoi fail, 
to (how them that they may be ufeful to one anoiher ; 
and wc have clfc where (hown hew real f/icndflLip may 
fpring from fentimentt originally fclfifh. The favage is 
very much attached to his horde or tribe, and this ?.i- 
tachment refemblei patriocifm : but patTiotifm itfrlf is 
Dot a fentiment of pure benevolence delighting in the 
happinefs of others, and grieving at their mifery : for 
the. patriot prefers his own country^ to all others, and is- 
not very fcrupulpus with rcfpcA to the redlitude of the 
mc^ns by which he promuttsits intcreff, or depreffes its 
rivAls. The favage , purfiies with relcntlefa rigour the 
enemies of himfclf 01;. of llic tribe to which he belongs 
(hows no mercy to them when in his power, but puts 
them to the true Heft, death, and carries ilicir fcalps to^ 
die leader of bis party. Thefe fads, which cannot be 
controverted* are perfedly irrcconcilcable with innate 
benevolence, ora public fenfe comprebendiag the whole 
race of men ; and (how the truth of that theory by 
which we have in another place endeavoured to account 
for ail the paiTions, fpcial as wcU as fclG(h. See Pas- 
sion. 

SB^Sl$LE NOTH, in ipufic, is that which conllU 
tules a third majpr ah<^vc the domini^Uit* and a femU 

, tone 
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tone beneath the tonic Si^ or B| ib the fciifibk note 
ill tlic tone of ui or C fo! ; or G fh^rp, in the tone 
of h or A. 

Tlitycall itthcyriv^^A?N0/^ on thifiaccount, thatitcaufes 
to be: perceived the tone or natural feries of the key and 
the tonic itfelf ; upon which, after the chord ol the do- 
miiiant, the feiilible note taking the fliortcft road, is 
under a iiccelCty of riling : which liai made fome au- 
th«*r6 treat this fcnfiblc note as* a major difTonatice, for 
want of ubfening, that difronance, being a reladon» 
can not be conliiLuicd uiilefs by tw'o notes between which 
it lubhlis. 

It is not meant that thefenrible note is'the Teventh of 
the tone, bec.iuit, in the minor mode, this fcventli can- 
not be a reiifihh note but in al'ceiiding ; for, iu ddfeend- 
ing, it ia at the dillance of a lull note from the tonicf 
and of 'd tliird minor from the dominant. 

SENSllULl'rY, is a nice and delicate perceptioii of 
pleuLure or pain, beauty or deformity. It is very near- 
ly allied to laAc ; and, as far as it ia natural, leema to 
depend upon the organie.ation of the nervous fyltem. 
It is capable, however, of cultivation, and u experien- 
ced in a much higher degree in civilized than in favage 
nations, and among perfons liberally educated than 
among boors and illiterate mechanics. The man who 
has cultivated any of the tine arts has a much quicker 
and more ex^^iiiQte perception of beauty and deformity 
in the executiun of that art, than another of equid or 
even greater natural powers, who has but cafit^ly in- 
fpe6t^d he productions. He wdio has been long accus- 
tomed to that decorum of manners which chara^evixea 
the polite part of the world, perceives almoft ifitlautane- 
Qufly the imaneft deviatkinirom it, and feehhimfdf al- 
niolt as much liurc by behaviour harmlefs in itfelf, “as by 
the grolTcll rtidenefs } and the man who has long pro- 
ceeded ftealdily in the paths of virtue, and often painted 
to lumfelf the deformity of vice, and the miferies of 
which it is productive, is more quickly alarmed at tfny 
dt'viation from rediitude, than another who, though his 
life has been ftained by no crime, has yet thought lefs 
upon the principles of virtue and confe^ucnces of vice. 

Every thing which can he called fcnlibifiiy, and is 
not bom with man, may be refolved into aflbeiation, 
and is to be regulated accordingly ; for fenlibiltties may 
he acquired which are inimical to happinefs and to the 
practice of virtue. The man is not to be envied who 
lias fo accultumrd himfclf to the forms of polite addrefs 
as to be hurt by the unafFeded language and manners of 
the honed peafant, with whom he may have occalion 
to trail fadt bufinefs ; nor is he likely to acquire much 
ufcful knowledge who has fo feduloufly reudied the 
beauties of cofnpuQtion as to be unable tp read without 
difgiift a bckjk of fcience or of hiftory, o^hfeh the iiyic 
comes not up to his ftandard of pmeAion. That fen- 
fibility which we cithe'r have from nature, or nccelfarily 
acquire, of the mifertes of others, is of the greateh ufc 
when properly regulated, as jc pdwcifuUy ithpels us 
to relieve their diftrefs ; but it it by any^mCans uecome 
fo exquifite as to make us ihuh fhejBgbt of mifery, it 
counteradi the end for which it was impkinted in our 
nature, and only deprives, us of happinefs, while it con- 
tributes nothing to the good of others. Indeed there 
is reafbn to believe that allfuchektremefetiflbilifiesBre 
fel&fhaff^fflatians, employed aabpologf^s^fefvrithtmlding 
from the miferablc that relief which it is in our power 


to give I for there is not a Fa6t better eftabli (lied in the acn||()i];t^ 
fcience of human nature; than thst palTive perceptions Sii^iivr 
grow gradually weaker by repetition, while a£iive ha- ^ 

bits daily acquire (Ircngth. 

It is of great importance to a literary man to ctiltl* 
vate his taftc, becaule it is the fonree of nmcli elegant 
and refined plearurc, (fee Taste) ; but there is a de- 
gree of fallidioufuefs which renders thit pleafure impof- 
uble to be obtained, and is the certain indk'ation of rx- 
piring letters, ft is nccelTiry to lubmif to tlie' arirficial 
rules of politenefi, for tlicy teild to promote the pekee 
and harmony of fociety, and are fometimes a ureful fub- 
ditutc for moral virtue ; but he who with refpcA to 
them hai fo much renfibUlty as to be difgufted with all 
whofe manners are not equally poUfhed With his own, is 
R very truublefomc memti r of foeiciy. It every man's 
duty to cultivate his moral rehfibilitit s, fo as to make 
them fubfervient to the purpofes for wKic^i they were 
given to him ; but if he either feel, or pveUnd to fuel, 
the rniferies df others to fo exquifite a difgrce as to be 
unable to afford them the rdief which they have a right 
to expedl, his fcurihikties are of no good tendency. 

That the man of true feofibility has more pains and 
more pleafures than the callous wretch, is iiniverfally ad- 
mitted, as well as that his enjoyments and fufferings arc 
more eaquifite in thtiir kinds ; and as no tnan lives for 
himfeir alone,' fto man will acknowledge his want of 
fenlibility, or exprefs a wifli that his heart were callous. 

It is, however, a matter of forne moment todilliiigiiini 
real fenfibHitics from ridiculous affedlations, thofe which 
tend to inctearc the fum of hiunai happinefs from fuch 
as have a contrary tendency ; and to cultivate them all iu 
(uch a ndanner as to make them anfwei the Cndsfor which 
they were Imj^hinted ih us by thebcneficcnt Aiithorof na- 
ture. This can be done only by watching over them as 
overotheraffociationis, (fctMtTAPWvslcs, N®9'8.); for 
ckccllive fetlfibithjr, as it is not the gift of nature, Ms 
the bane Of hiHAan happinefs. Too much tender nefs 
(as Ruuireati well obferves) proves the bilicrcft curfc 
inffcad of the moft fruitful bleiSiig ; vexation and dif- 
appoincment areita certain con fequences.' Tlie tempe- 
rature of the air, the change of the feafons, the britli-' 
ancy of the fun, or thickn fs of \he fogs, are fo many 
moving (pringsto the unhappy pofTcffor, andhe'bccbfnes 
the wanton ftnrt of their arbitration,**^ 

SENSITIVE vlaxt. Sec HiAtosA,DfoaJka, and 

HEDTSAaUM. 

The lenfitive plants are well known to poffefsa kind 
of motion, by' Which tfte UakfS and AaVka ore contract- 
ed ^idfandwh hpohbeini^ 
with fome dfi^gree of vidld)'6c.' 

The contmfticin of the leaves khd branches of the 
fenficivc |>lifntwhefi t6ochsifd,% a very ftngdlav phenome- 
non. ^ Ditt^ent byjiothef«a'%ave been formed by bota- 
rtifts in ofdcr^ to’^ eknlafjh? it ; biH we att difeofed to be- 
lieve that thtfe havt’genei^Hy been deduced father from 
anaTogfcal TeAfbiring ihahf a coHdftidnof fa€t» a Ad 

cftfervati^i * ' We^ft^rtk^efbr^ acedtiJie of Ml 

the important we hspvcbeeii able to coUeft 

upon this curious fubjeft ; and then draw' (beb cone) u- 
fsphs as plmouflytcfultfriim them, without, bowevemt- 
trmpting to fupport any old, or to cAabtifh a new, hy- 
pothcfia. . . ' t' ; » 

f . It Is diAeuli to tooch^^the leaf iff a tieakby fewfi- 
live plant fo delicately that it will not ioinBadiitely ool- 

lapfe 
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lapfe {^\)^ the fuliola or little leaves moving at their terwards fuhjcA to no changei at night or morning, hut S'-nr’H'c 
bafe till they come into conraft, and applying remained three days and riiglits with their leaves in the ' 

themfelves clofe together. If the leaf be touched with fame moderately open Hate. At the end of ihie tirre 

a little more furce^ the oppofite leaf will eabibit the they were brought out again into the air, and tlicre re- 

fame appearance. If a little more force be appliedp the covered their natural periodical motions, fliiiLting every 
partial f^tdalkn bend down towards the common foot- night* and opening every morning, as naturally and as 
llalk from which they ilTiic, making with it a more a- ftrongly as if the plant had not been in this forred Hate ; 
cute angle than before. If the touch be more violent and while in the cave, it was obferved to' be very little 
Hill, all the leaves htuated on the fame Gdc with the Icfs affo^led with the touch than when abroad in ihu 
one that has been totiched will inHantly collapfc, and open air. 

the partial footftalk will approach the common foot- 6. The great heats of fummer, when there is open 
ftalk to which it is attached, in the fame manner as funlhinc at noon, affedl the plant in fome ilt^rcc like 

the partial footftalk of the leaf approaches the ftem or cold, cauGng it to (hut up its leaves a little, but never 

tiranch from which it iflues ; fo that the whole plant, in any very great degree. The plant, however, is lead 

from having its branchca extended, will immediately of all affeded about nine o’clock in the morning, and 

appear like a wccfiing birch. * that is confcquently the propereft time to make experi- 

2. Thcfe motions of the plant arc performed by means ments on it. A branch of the fenfitivc plant cut ofl', 

of three dtftinfl and fcnfible articulations. The 6rft, and laid by, retains yet its property of fliUttirig up and 
that of the fuliola or lobes to the partial footftalk ; the opening in the morning for fomc days ; and it holds it 

fi'cnnd, that of the partial footftalk to the common one; longer if kept with one end in water, than if left to 

the third, that of the common footftalk to the trunk. dry more fuddcniy. 

Tlic primary motion of all whicii is the doling of the 7. The leaves only of the fciifitive plant (hut up in the 
leaf upon the partial footftalk, which is performed in night, not the branches : and if it be touched at this 

a fimilar manner, and by a fimilar articulation. This, time, the branches arc affcfled in the fame mannrr as 

however, is much Icfs vifible than the others. Tliefe in the day, (hutting up, or approaching to the ftalk or 

motions are wholly independent on one another, as may trunk, in the fame manner, and often with mure force, 

be proved by experiment. It appears^that if the par- It is of no confequence whai the fiibllancc is with which 

lial footftalks are moved, and coHapfe toward the pe< the plant is touched, it anfwers alike to all ; but there 

tioli, or theft toward the trunk, the little leaves, wdiofc may be obferved a little fpoc, diftingutftiable by its paler 

motion is ufually primary to thefe, (bould be afte^ied colour in the articulations of its leaves, where the 

alfo ; yet experiment proves that it is pofliblc to touch greateft and niceft fenfibility is evidently placed, 

the footftalks in fuch a manner as to iftcd them 8. Duhamd having ohf^erved, about the 15th of 
only, and make them apply themfclvea to the trunk, September, in moderate weather, the natural motion 

while the leaves feel nothing of the touch ; but this of a branch of a fcnfitivc plant, remarked, that at nine 

cannot be, unlefs the footftsJks are fo difpofcd as that in the morning it rorn;rd with the ftem an angle of too 
they can fall to the trunk, without fufCpring their leaves degrees ; at noon, 1 1 2 degrees ; at three afternoon, it 

to touch any part of the plant in thsir palTagc, becaufc, returned to joo; and after touching the branch, the 

if they do, they arc immediately afTcAed. angle was reduced to 90. Three quarters of an hour 

3. Winds and heavy rains make the leaves of the after it had mounted to 112; and, at eight at night, it 

fenfitive plant contra^ and clofe ; but no fuch effect defeended again, without being touched, to 90. The 

is produced from flight (bowers. day after, in Gncr weather, the fame branch, at eight 

4. At night, or when expofed to much cold in the in the morning, made an angle uf 135 degi ecs with the 

day, the leaves meet and clofe in the fame manner as ftem ; after being couched, the angle was dimiihftiL’d 10 

when touched, folding their upper furfnees together, 80; an hour after, it rofe again to 135 ; being tonch- 

and in part over each other, like fcalcB or tiles, fo as to ed a fecond time, it dcfcenJed again to 80 ; an hour 

expofc as little as poffiblc of the upper furface to the and a half after, it had rifen to 145 ; and upon being 

air. The oppofitc (ides of the leaves (foliola) do not touched a third time, defeended tu 135 ; and remained 

come clofe together in the night, for when touched they in that politiun till five o’clock in the afternoon, when 

apply thcmfdvcs clofcr together. Dr Darwin kept a being touched a fourth time it fell to 1 lo. 

fenfitivc plant in a dark pbcc for fome hours after day- 9* The parts of the plants which have collapfed af- 
break ; the leaves and footftalks were coUapfed as to terwards unfold themfclves, and return to their former 

its moil profound fleep; and, on expofing it to the light, expanded (late. The time required for that purpofe 

above ao minutes palled before it was expanded. varies, according to the vigour of the plant, tlir fcafon 

5. In the month of Auguft, a fenfitive plant was of the year, the hour of the day, tfie (lute of the at- 

oarried in a pot out of its ufual place into a dark cave, morphere. Sometimes half an hour is requifite, fome- 

thc motion that it received in the carriage (hut up its times only ten minutes. The order in which the parts 

leaves, and they did not open till 24 hours afterwards ; lecover tbemfclves varies in like manner ; foiqtMmcs it 

at this time they became moderately open, but were af- is the common footftalk ; fometimes the rib to which 

VoL. XVII. Part L Mm the 


(a) As the nature of the fenfitive plant is curious, we wi(h lo make the defeription of it intelligible to thofe 
.who are not acquainted with the iecbDical language of botany. We have therefore ufed the word iuftcad of 
or lobe. . 
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the leaves are attached ; and fumelimcs the leaves them- 
‘ ftlveb arc expanded, before the other parts have made 
any attempt to be reinllatcd in their former [lofiLii)!). 

1C. If, wiihoiil lh:iking the other fmaUci leaves, we 
cut off the half of a leaf or lobe bclciiiging to the lull 
pair at the extremity or fninmit of a wing, the leaf 
cut, and its antaguniil, thil to f(»y, the tirll pair, 
begin to approaelrcach other ; then tljc fecond, and fc> 
tin fucLcffivtly, till all the lelfer leaves, or lobes of that 
wing, haw tCillapfcd in like manner. Frequently, af- 
ter 12 or 15 fcLonds, the lolics of the other wings, 
which were uni immediately afledled by the llrokc, {liiil; 
whilil the ilalk and itb wing, beginning at the bottom, 
-and proceeding in order to the top, gradually recover 
thuiifclvts. If, intlcad of one of the Icffer extreme 
leaves, we cut off OlIC belonging to the pair that is next 
tlie font (talk its antagouiil fliuts, as do the other pairs 
fueceflivcly, fmin the bottom to the top. If all the 
lea vc'h of one fide of a wing be cut oil, the oppofite 
leaves are not affected, but remain expanded. With 
fume adclrcfs, it is pulTible even to cut off a branch 
uitliouc hurting the leaves, or mnking tlieoi fall. The 
romnmn footflalk of the winged leaves being cut as 
far as three-fourths of its diameter, all the parts which 
hang down collapfe, but quickly recover without ap- 
pearing to have fudered any confiderablc violence by 
the (hock. All incifion being made into one of the prin- 
cipal bi-anclies 10 the depth of one-half tint diameter, 
the hraiichcR fituated betwixt the ftidlion and the root 
will fall down ; ihofc above the incifion remain as be- 
fore, and the Idler leaves cnntiiiue open ; but this di- 
region is foou dedroyed, by cutting off one of the 
lobes at the extremity, as was obferved above. LaiUy,. 
A whole wing being cut off with precaution near its in- 
fertion into the common footllalk, the other wings are 
not affedled by it, and its own lobes do not fltut. No 
motion eiifucs from piercing the branch with a needle 
or other (Ivarp inffrunrient. 

1 1. If the end of one of the leaves be burned with 
the flame of a candle, or by a burning glafs, or by 
touching it with hot iron, it clofcs upfin a moment, and 
the oppofite leaf docs the fame, and after |>that the 
whole ferics of leaves on each fide of the partial or 
liitLc footllalk; then thefootflalk itfelf; then the branch 
or common footllalk ; all do the fame, if the burning 
has been in a fufheient degree. ThU proves that there 
is a very nice communication between all the parts of 
the plant, by means of which the burning, which only 
is applied to the extremity uT one leaf, diffufes its influ- 
ence through every part of the Ihrub. If a drop of 
aquafortis be carefully laid u^ioii a leaf of the fenfftive 
]i]ant, fu as not to lhakc it in the leaff, 1^ leaf does 
not begin to move till the acrid liquor corrodes the fub- 
dance of it : but at that time, not only that particular 
leaf, but all the leaves placed on the fame footllalk, 
clofe themfclves up. The vapour of burning &lpbur 
Las aUb this effoiEl on many leaves at once, according as 
they are more or lefs exppfed to- it ; but a bottle of 
very acrid and fulphurcoua fpirit of^^^^iLriul, placed 
uiidiT the branches nniloppetl, produces no fuch cffedl., 
Wf'tting the leaves with Ipmt of wine has been obferved 
alfo to have no cffedl, nor the rubbing oil of almonds 
ovk.r them f though this lad application dt^llroys many 
plants. 

From the preceding experiments the following cojj- 


clufions maybe falr'y drawn : j. The contiaflion of Sen 
the parts of the fcnlitivc plant is ocenfjoned by an ex- 
ternnl force, ai.d the coritru£liuii is in proportion to the 
force. 2. All bodies which can exert any lurce afft'Ct 
the fenfiti VC plant ; fume by the touch or by agitation, 
as the wind, rain, &c. ; fume by chemical innuence, as 
heat and cold. 3. 'l\)uching or agitating the plant pro- 
duces a greater effc£l than an incifion or cutting off a 
part, or by applying haai or cold. 

Attempts have been made to explain theCe curious 
phenomena. \^r Darwin, in the notes to his admired 
poem, entitled, Jjaiaaic it down as a 

principle, that the lleep of animals confills in a fit- 
fpenlion of voluntary motion ; and as vegetables are fuh- 
jedt to lleep as well as auimalS| tkeve is reafon to con- 
clude (fays he) that the various adlion of cloltiig their 
petals and foliage may be Jullly afqribed to a voluntary 
power ; for w iiliooi the facalty of volition ikep would 
not have been iieceffary to them.’* Whether this defi- 
nition of fleep when applied to animalivbe juil, wc lb:t'l 
notinquiie ; but it is evident the fuppofed analogy be- 
tween the Hecp of animals and the ilcep of plants 
led Dr Darwin to admit this afloniflting.conclulion, that 
plants have volition. As volition preruppofes a mind or 
foul, u were to be wlfhed that he had given us fome in- 
formation conceruing the nature of a vegetable foul, 
which can think and will. We fnfpedl, however, that 
this vegetable foul will turn out to be u mere mechani- 
cal or chemical one ; for it is affi dted by external forces 
uniformly in Uic Came way, its volition is merely pailivcv 
and Hcver makes any fuccLTsful refinance againli ihofc 
caufes by which it is influenced. All this is a mere 
abufe of words. The deep of plants- is a metaphorical 
exprtffion, and lias not the leail rtTcmblaucc to the 
deep of animalfk Plants are faid to fleep w'hcn the 
flowers orileavei are contradled and folded together; but 
wc never heard that there is any limilar contradipn in 
the body of an animal during fleep. 

The flbrcB of vegetables have been com|iared wiili 
thc*mulc1cB of aiumals, and the motious of the feufitivc 
plant have been fuppofed the fliniewithmufcular motiun.- 
Betw'cen llie fibres of vegetables and the mufcles of ani- 
mals, however, there ianoUlieleaff fimilarity. If mufcles- 
be cut through, fo as to be feparaced from the joihts 
to which they are attached, their powers are completely 
deftroyed; but this is not the cafe with vegetable fibres.- 
Thc following very ingenious experiment which was 
communicated to us by .a refpeAabU member of the 
Univerfity of Edipburghs is deciffvc on this fubje^t^ 

He fclc^cd a gtowing poppy at that period of its 
growth, before uofolding, whim the bead and neck arc 
bent down aloiofi double- He cut the Aslk where it 
was curved half through on the under fide, and half 
through at afmaU diftance on the upper fide, and half 
through in the middle point between the twu fedionsiy 
fothat the ends of the tibres were feparated from. tins 
Iblk. Notwitbilancling thefe feveral cuttings on the 
neck, the poppy railed its hfad, and affumed a mure 
ercd\ pofiiion. .There is, therefore, a complete diflinc* 
tion between mufcular motion and the motions of a 
plant, for no motion can take place in the limb of 
an.animal when the mufcles of that limb arc cut. 

In flue, we look upon all attempts to explain the, 
motions of plants as fthfurd, and all Feafoiniiig frOm fup.^ 
pofed analogy between animals and vegetables tis ihc 
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foiircc of wild conjcftiirc, and not of found pliilofopliy. 
i We view ilie contraction and cxpanfioii of the fenfitivc 
IViutmcnt. light as we do gravitation, chemical 

attraflion, elc^ricity, and niagiictifm, as a fiiigular faCt, 
the circumflanccs of which we may be irdly acquainted 
with, but mud defpair of iinderllandiiig its caufe. 

“What has been fatd under this article chiefly refers to 
ihc mimojh /enfiliva and fuMca^ For a full account of 
the motions of vegetables in general, fee y egeiable Mq-- 
ii 9 n% under the article Motion. 

SENTENCE, in law, a judgment palTed in court 
by the judge in fome prucefs, cither civil or criminal. 
Sec Judgment. 

Sentcnck, in grammar, denotes a period ; or a fet 
of words comprehending fomc perfeA fenfe or fenti- 
ment of the mind* The bulincfs of pointing is to di- 
flinguifhthe feveral parts and members of fentences, fo 
as to render the fenfe thereof as clear, diftin^, and 
full as poflible. See Pumctoation. 

In every fcnteiicc there arc two parts neceflarily re- 
quired ; a noun for the fiibjefl, and a definitive verb ; 
whatever is found more than thefe two, affcdls one of 
them, cither immediately, or by the intervention of fomc 
other, whereby the Grll is affected. 

Again, Every fcntence is either iiifiplc or compound: 
a Ample fentence is that coalilUng of one Angle fub- 
and one finite verb— A compound fentence con- 
tains fcreral fubjedts and finite verbs, either exprcfsly 
or implicitly. 

A fimple fentence needs no point or diflindtion i only 
a period to clofe it : as, ** A good man loves virtue 
for itl’tlf.*'— In fuch a fentence, the feveral adjund\s af- 
fcdl cither the fubjedt or the verb in a different man- 
fver. Thus the w'ord vooti exprefles the quality of the 
fuhjcdV, virtue the objedl of the adlion, and for it/e/f 
the end ihcrcof.-^Now none of thefe adjundls can be 
feparated from the reft of the fentence : for if one be, 
why (hould not all the reft ? and if all be, the fentence 
will be minced into alrtioil as many parts as there are 
words. 

But if feveral adjunds be attributed in the fame man- 
ner cither to the fiibjed or the verb, the fentence be- 
comes cuRipimnd, and is to be divided into parts. 

In every compound fentcrlcc, as many fubjcdls, or as 
many finite verbs as there are, cither cxprefhly ot im- 
plied, fo many diftin^tioiib may there be. Thus, « My 
hopes, fears, joys, pains, all centre in you.” And thus 
Catilirta abiit^ exc^tj evqfit% rrw/i/.— — The ttafon of 
wUidt pointing is obvious j for as many fobjed^s or fi- 
nite verbs as there are in a fentence, fo many members 
docs it really contain. Whenever, therefore, there oc- 
cur more nouns than verbs, or contrariwife, they are 
to be conceived as equal. Since, as every fuhjedt ic- 
quires its verbs, fo every verb requires its fubjeA, where- 
with it may agree : excepting, perhaps. In fomr figu- 
rative exprellions^ 

SENITCOSJE (from briar or bramble);” 

the name of the 351I1 order in Linnojus’s fragmenia of 
a natural method, confilling of rofe, bramble, and other 
plants, which refemLle them in port and external ftiuc- 
lure. See Botany, page 465. 

SENTIMENT, according to I.oid Kames, is a 
tcim appropriated to fuch thoughts as arc prompted 
by pi>{1ioii. It differB from a perception ; for a per- 
ctjitioii tignifics the a£l by which wc become confeious 


of external objcAa. It differs from confeiournefo of anScntii 
internal action, fuch as thinking, fiifpcnding ihouglit, 
inclining, rcfolviiig, willing, &c. And it diffeis from 
the conception of a relation among ubjcdla ; a concep- 
tion of that kind being termed cpinion, 

Sevtiments, in poetry. To talk in the language 
of mufic, each paflion hath a certain tone, to \ihicli 
every fentiment proceeding from it ought to he tuned 
with the greatcll accuracy : which is no cafy work, 
efpecially where fuch harmony ought, to be fiipported 
during the courfe of a long theatrical reprefcntaliun. 

In order to reach fuch delicacy of execution, it is nc- 
ceffary that a writer aflume the precife charafter and 
paflion of the perfonage reprefented ; which requires 
an uncommon genius. But it is the only difficulty ; 
for the writer, who, annihilating himfclf, can thus be- 
come another perfon, need be in no pain about the fen- 
timents that belong to the affumed charadlcr : thrl> 
will flow without the Icaft ftudy, or even preconcep- 
tion ; and will frequently be as delightfully new to him* 
felf as to his reader. But if a lively picture even of a 
Angle emotion require an tfloi-t of genius, how much 
greater the effort to compofc a paffionate dialogue with 
as many different tones of paflion as there arc fpeak- 
cn i With what dudlility of feeling mull that writer 
be endued, who approaches perfe^lion in fuch a work ; 
when it is neceffary to afliimc different and even oppo- 
fite characters and paflions in the quickell fucceffioii f 
Yet this work, difficult as it is, yields to that of com- 
pofing a dialogue in gcnrccl comedy, exhibiting cha- 
raflers without paflion. The reafon is, that the differ- 
ent tonin of I haradlcr are mon,* dchcalc, and Irfs in 
tight, than ihofc of paCflon ; and, accordingly, many 
svriters, who have no genius for drawing chara^ei's, 
make a ftiifi to reprefenf, tolerably well, an ordinary 
paflion in its fimple movements. But of all works of 
this kind, what is tmly the moll difliciilr, is a tharac- 
teriflical dialogue upon any philofophical fiihiedt ; to 
interweave charaftt-rs v.’ith rcafaning, by fuiting to the 
chfira6ler of each fpenker a pecnharity not only of 
thbnght but of exprefliun, requires the perfection of 
genius, talle, and judgmeni. 

How difficult dialogue writing is, will be evident, even 
without reafoning, from the inifcrablc compofitions of 
that kind found withoul number in all hingiKigrs. The 
art of mimicking any fingularity in geffnre or in \n)ice, 
is a rare talent, though dircfttd by figlit and hesnog, 
the acuteft and moll lively of (^ur external fen Us : how 
much more rare mull ihat talent he, of itriitating cha- 
raflers and internal emotions, tracing all their differ- 
ent tints, and rcprcfciiling them in a lively mariner liy 
natural fentiments propeily expreffetf ? The tiiiiii ib, 
fuch execution is too delicate for an ordinary genius ; 
and for that reafon the bulk of writers, inllcad of ex- 
prelllng a paflion as one doen who ftrls it, content 
theiTif^lvee with deferihing it in the language of a fpec- 
taior. 7o awake paffioii by an internal effort mtrely, 
without any external eriiife, irquircs great fenfibilily ; 
and yet that operation is neceffaiy, not Icfs to the wri- 
ter than to the aclor ; becaiifc none but thofe wlio ac- 
tually fetl a paflion can Trprefent it the life. The 
wrirrr'B part is the more complicated : he mud add 
corapofition to prlfion : and nulft, in the quicktrft fuc- 
cefllon, adopt every difforent chaiacler. But a very 
hu nblf fl'^ht of iinaginatioii may ferve to convert a 
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writer into a fpeftator, fo as to figure# in forac obfeure 
' manner, an adion as pafllng in his fight and Iie^iring. 
In that figured fituation, being led naturally to write 
like a fpedator, he entertains his readers with his own 
rellcdions, with cool defeription, and florid declama- 
tion ; inflead of making them eye-witneffes, as it were, 
to a real event, and to every movement of geiiniiie paf- 
fion. Thus moft of our plays appear to be cad in the 
fame mould ; perfonages without charader, the mere 
outlines of paflion, a tirefome monotony, and a pompous 
declamatory llyle. 

This deferiptive manner of reprefenting paflion is a 
very cold entertainment; our fympathy is not raifed 
by defeription ; we mud fird be lulled into a dream of 
reality, and every thing mud appear as pafling in our 
fight. Unhappy is the player of genius who ads a 
part in what may be termed a iLfcripiive tragedy; af- 
ter afl'uming the very paflion that is to be reprefented, 
how is he cramped in adion, when he mud utter, not 
the fentiments of the paflion he feels, but a cold dc- 
I'cription in the language of a by dander? It is that im- 
perfedion, undoubtedly, in the bulk of our plays, 
which confines our dagealmod entirely to Shakefpeare, 
tiotwithdanding his many irregularities. In our late 
Engliih tragedies, we fometimes find fentiments toler- 
ably well adapted to a plain paflion : but we mud not 
in any of them exped a fentiment cxprelTive of cha- 
rader ; and, upon that very account, our late perform- 
ances of the dramatic kind arc for the mod part into- 
lerably iitfipid. 

But it may be proper to illuflrate this fubjeft by ex- 
amples. The fird examples ftiall be of f: ilimcnt8 that 
appear the legitimate offspring of paflion ; to which 
fhall be oppoCed W'hat arc deferiptive only, and iHegitU 
matt: and in making thiscomparifon, thcindanccs malt 
bf borrowed from Shake! pea re and Corticiik, who for 
geniut: in dramatic compofition Rand iippermud in the 
rolls of fame. 

1. Sliakefpeare /hall furnidi the fird example, being 
of fentiments didated by a violent and perturbed pa^ 
fion : 

Lear, -Filial ingratitude ! 

Is it not as if this mouth fliould tear this hand 
For lifting food to't ? — But Til puni/h home ; 

No, 1 will weep 1)0 more. In fuch a night, 

To /hut me out ! — Pour on, I will endure. 

In fuch a night as this 1 O Regan, Goncnll, 

Your old kind father, whofc frank heart gave all— 

O ! that way madnefs lies : let me /bun that ; 

No more of that. 

Kent. Good, my lord, enter here. "" 

Lear, Prithee, go in tbyfelf, feck thine own cafe. 
This temped will not give me leave to ponder 
On things would hurt roc more : — but IMl go in | 

In, boy, go fird- You hoqfcicii poverty 

Nay, get thee in ; I’ll pray, and then IMl deep — 

Ihior naked wretches, wlicrcloc’er you are. 

That bide tlie peltipg of this pitilefb ftorm ! 

}-Iuw (hull yourlioufelcfs heads, and unfed iides, 

Your loop'd and window’d raggedncTs defend you , 
From fcafons fuch as this — O I have ta’cn 

Too little ca^c of this ! take phyfic. Pomp ; 
klxpofe thyiclf to feel what wretches feel, 


Thai thou may'd (hake the fuperflux to tbt;m, 

And fliow the hcav’iis more jiill. 

King Lear ^ AA III. fc. 5. 

With regard to the French author, truth obliges us 
to acknowledge, that he deferibes in the dyle of a fpec- 
tator, indcad of cxprelTlng paflioii like one who feels 
it ; which naturally betrays him into a tirefome muiio- 
tony, and a pompous declamatory, dyle. 1 1 is feurec 
neceflary to give examples, for he never varies fruni 
that tone. We /hall, however, take two pa/Tages at a 
venture, in order to be confronted with thofe tranfcii- 
bed above. In the tragedy of Cinna, after the con- 
fpiracy was difeovered, iEmilia, having nothing in view 
but racks and death to hciielf and her lover, receives 
a pardon from Angudus, attended with the brightrd 
ctrcnindances of magnanimity and tendernefs. This is 
a lucky fituation for reprefenting the palfions of fur- 
prife and gratitude in their different dages, which frem 
naturally to be what follow. Thefe pafliuns, raifed at 
once to the utmod pitch, and being at fird too bi^ fur 
utterance, mud, for fomc moments, be cxpre/Tcd by 
violent gedures only: fo foon as there is vent for words, 
the fird expreflioDS arc broken and interrupted: at lad, 
we ought to expe6^ a tide of intermingled fentiment.^, 
occafioned by the fluAiiation of the mind between the 
two paflions. .£milia is made to behave in a very dif- 
ferent manner; with extreme coolnefs /he deferibes her 
own fituation, as if /he were merely a fpciflator ; or ra- 
ther the poet takes the iTidi off her hands : 

El jc me rends. Seigneur, a ces hautea bont/fs : 

Je rccouvrc la vfie aupres de Icurs clavtds. 

Jc oonnois mon forfait qui me fembloit judicc ; 

£t cc que n’avoit pA la terreur du fupplice, 

Je fens naitre en mon ame un repentir puiffant, 

Et mon c(£ur en fecrcl me dit, qu’il y confent. 

Lc cicl a refolu votre grandeur fuprdme ; 

Et pour preuve. Seigneur, je nVn veux que moi-rr.fimc- 
J’ofe avLC vanitc me donner cet eclat, 

Piiifqu’il change mon cocur, qu'il veut changer I’clat, 
Ma hainc va mourir, que j’ai crue immortelle ; 

Elle ed morte, et cc cceur devtent fujet fidclc j 
Et prenant deformais cette haine en horreur, 

L’ardeur de vous fervir fuccede a fa fureur. 

Aa V. fc. 3. 

So much in general upon the genuine fentiments of 
paflion. We proceed to particular obfervations. And, 
fird, paflioaB fddom continue uniform any oonfidcTable 
time : they generally fluduate, f welling and fubfiding) 
by turns, often in a quick fucceffiofi ; and the fenti- 
merits cannot be jud unlefs they correfpond to fuch fluc- 
tuation. Accordingly, a climax never /hows better than 
jn exprefliog a fwelling pa/Tion : the following paffages 
may fuflice for an iliuttratiou. 

jilmeria* ■■■—■■ How haft thou charm’d 
The w'ildnefs of the waves and rocks to this ; 

That thus relenting they have giy’n thee back 
To earth, to light and life, to love and me ? 

Mourning Bride^ A£t I. fc. 7. 

I would not be the villain that thou think’ft 
For the whole fpace that's in the tyrant’s grafp. 
And the rich earth to bbotl 

Madetb, Aft IV. fc. ^ 
The 



(jnitimcnMi The fullowing pafldge cxpreflcs firicly the prog refs of 
' coiividlion. 

Let me not (lir, nor breathe, IcA I di^Tolve 
That tender, lovely form, of painted air» 

So like Almcria. Ha ! it finks, it falls { 

I’JI catch it c*cr it goes, and grafp htr fhade. 

*Ti8 life ! *tia varm ! 'tii ftie I Hie (he herfclf F 
It is Almeria ! ’tie, it is my wife f 

Mourning Brit/Cf A6l II. fc. 6. 

In ilie progrefs of thought our refolutiona become 
more vigorous as well as our paflions. 

If ever I do yield or give confent, 

liy any word, or thought, to wed 

Another lord ; may then juft heav’n Ihow’r down, £rc. 

Mourning Bride^ A6i 1. fc. 1» 

And this leads to a fecond obfervation. That the dif- 
ferent (luges ot a paflign, and its different dirc^lions, 
from biith to extiiidlion, mull be carefully reprifented 
in their order ; hccaufe otberwife the fentimciita, by 
being niifplaced, will appear forced and unnatural. — 
Refciitmrut, fur example, when provoked by an atio- 
cioiis injury, difeharges itfclf ffili upon the author; 
fciitinieotB therefore of revenge come always hrft, and 
mull in fume mcafurc be exhaufted before the perfon 
injured think of grieving for himfclf. In the Cid of 
CornciUe, Dun Diegue Jiaving been affronted in a cruel 
manner, Icarce any ientiment of rcvcngc, but 

is totally ocf'ipicd in contemplating the low fituation 
to which he is reduced by the affront : 

O rage ! A dcfcfpoir ! o vicilleffe enncmic ! 

N’ai-jc done tant vecu que pour ccUe iiifamie ? 

Lt ne fuis-jc blaaclii dans Ics travaux guerriers, 

(^e pour voir eii un jour ilctrir taut oe laurici s ? 

Moil bras, qu^vee rcfpe6i tout I'Efpagnc admire, 
Mon bras qiii taut dc fuis a fauve cet empire, 

Tant dc fuis affermi Ic trone dc fun roi, 

Trahit done ma qiierelle, et lie fait ricn pour moi ! 

O cruel louvenir de ma gloire paffe ! 

Oeuvre dc tant de jours cii on jour effac^e ! 

Nouvellc dlgnite fatale a inon bonheur ! 

Precipice eleie d’ou tumbe mon bonneur ! 

Faut-il dc vutre ccUt voir iriomphcr le comte, 

£t mourir fans vrugeance, ou vivre daiys la honte \ 
Comte, fois dc mon prince a prefent gouvcrncur, 

Ce haul rang n’admet point un homme fans honneur ; 
£t ton jaloux orgucil par cct affront inligne, 

Msrlgr^ le choix du roi, m’en a f6 rendre indigac. 

£c Uii, de mes exploits gkirieux inftrument, 

Mais d’un corps tout de glace inutile orncment, 

Fcr ladia tant a craindre, et qui dana cette offenfe, 
M'as fervi de parade, et non pas dc defenfe, 

Va, quittc deformais le dernier des humains, 

Paffe pour me venger cn de meilUurcs mains. 

U Cid, Aa I. fc. 7. 


turning in fafety : their king’s diflrcfs, which muri nr,-S 
turally have been their firft concern, occupies them hut 
in the fecond place according to that author. In iVic 
Aminta of Taffo, Sylvia, upon a report of her lovtr'> 
death, which Jhe believed certain, inffeadof bemoaning 
ihc lofs of her beloved, turns her thoughts upon htrlelf, 
and wonders her heart dues not break : 


Ohime, ben fon di faffo, 

Poi che queila novella no m’uccidc. 


A£l IV. fc. 


In the tragedy of Jane Shore, Alicia, in the full 
purpofe of dcftroyiiig her rival, has the following re- 
fleflion : 

Oh Jcaloufy ! thou banc of plcafing fricndlhip. 

Thou W’orfl invader of uur tender boloms ; 

How docs ihy rancour poifon all our foftnefs. 

And turn our gentle nature into bittcnkcrs ! 

See where (he comes \ Once my heart’s dcareil blcffln?. 
Now niy chang’d eyes arc blailed with her beauty. 
Loathe that kn^wn face, and iicken to behold her. 

Aa HI. fc. I- 

Thcfe arc the reflexions of a cool fpeXator. A paffiun, 
while it lias the afeendant, and is freely indulged, i'ug- 
gclls not to the perfon who feels it any fentiment 10 i;s 
own prejudice : reflections like the foregoing occur li/L 
readily till the paflion has fpent its vigour. 

A pcrfaii fonietinies is agitated at once by dift'crent 
pallions ; and the mind in that enfe, vibrating like a pen- 
dulum, vents irfi If in fentiments that partake of che fame 
vibration. This we give as a third obfervation ; 

Would I had never trod this Englifh earth. 
Or feU the flatteries that grow upon it ! 

Ye’ve angels faces, but hcav’n knows your hearts. 
What Jliall become of me now ? wretched lady ! 

1 am the moll unhappy woman liviiig. 

Alas I poor wenches, where are nuw' your fortunes i 

[_~T'a htr wornttim 

Shipwreck’d upon a kingdom, where uo pity, 

No friends, no hope, no kindred, weep for me \ 
Almoll no grave allow’d me. 

I/efiry VJII, AX. III. fc. 1. 

Othello. Oh devil, devil ! 

If that the earth could teem with woman’s tears. 

Each drop (he fallb would prove a crocodile. 

Out of my fight F 

Drfdemona. 1 will not flay t’offeiid you. ’ ^Going. 
Lodov'uo. Truly, an obedient lady : 

I do bd'cech your lordfhip, call her back. 

0 /A- Miftrefs— — 

Def, My lord. 

0th. What would you with her. Sir ? 
l^od. Who, I, my lord ^ 

Oih-^ Ay; you did wifli that I would make her turn. 
Sir, Hie can turn and turn, and yet go on ; 


Thcfe fentiments arc certainly not the firft that arc 
fuggefted by the pafDon of refentment. A a the firft 
movements of refentment arc always direXed to its cb- 
jeX, the very fame is the cafe of grief. Yet with rela- 
tion to the fudden and fevcrc dillempcr that feized 
Alexander bathing in the river Cydnua, Quiaius Cur- 
tius deferibes the firft emotions of ihc army as direXed 
“ to thcmfelvcs, lamcnliug that they were left without a 
kadcFi far from home, and had fcarce any hopes of re- 


And turn again. And ftic can weep. Sir, weep ; 
And file’s obedient : as you fay, obedient : 

Very obedient — proceed you in your tears — 
Concerning this, Sir,^oh well painted paflion F— . 

I am commanded home — ^get you away, 

I’ll fend for you anon — Sir, I ol>ey the mandate. 

And will return to Venice. Hence, avaunt ! 

[^Exft Defdemoniiii 
Othello, AX IV. fc. 6. 

JEmi/ia. 
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Icniiinenti. Emilia. Oh my good lord, I would fpcak a word 
with you. 

Othello. Ycb, ’tis Emilia — By and by.— She's dead. 
^Tin like (he comes to fpeak of CafTio’s death ; 

The noife was high.— Ha ! no more moving ? 

Still as the grave. Shall (he come in ^ wcr’t goodf 
I think (he (lirs again— No — what's the bell ? 

If (he come in, (he'll, fure, fpcak to my wife : 

My wife ! my wife ! what wife ? I have no wife ; 

Oh infupportable ? oh heavy hour ! 

Othello, A6l V. fc. 2. 


too late, make a fourth. Vicious fentiments expofed ?cwin,fn 
in their native drefs, inltcad of being conre . 1 or diU " 
guifed, make a fifth. And in the lad clafs (h;:^.ll be co- 
le£led fentimentB fuited to no charader nor pafTion, and 
therefore unnatural. 

The ^Jl clafs contains faulty fentiments of various 
kinds, which we (hall eudtavour to di(l<ngui(h from each 
other. 

1. Of fentiments that are faulty by being above the 
tone of the pafliou, the following may ferve as an ex* 
ample : 


J 


A fourth obfervation is. That nature, which gave us 
palHons, and made them extremely beneiicia] when mo- 
derate, intended undoubtedly that they (hould be fub- 
jeded to the government of rcafon and confcience. It 
is therefore againft the order of nature, that piffion in 
any cafe (hould take the lead in contradidiou to reafon 
and confciencc : fiich a (late of mind is a fort of anarchy 
which every one is afhamed of and endeavours to hide 
or dilTemble. Even love, however laudable, is attended 
.with a confeious (hame when it becomes immoderate : 
it is covered frpm the world, and difclofed only to the 
beloved objed : 

Et que I’amour fourent de remors combatta 
Paroilfe unc foiblclTe, ct non une vertn. 

Boileau, Pjirt Poet. Cbaiu. 111 . I. toi. 


Othello. ■ .1 — O my foiiPs joy 1 

If after every temped come lueh cidmK, 

May the winds blow til) they have waken’d death: 
And let fbe labouring bark diml) hills of Teas 
Olympus high, and duck again as low 
As heU*B from heaven ? Othello, Ad II. fc. 6. 

This fentiment may be fuggefted by violent and inflam* 
cd paffion ; but it is not fuited to the la^if^fadion, how- 
ever great, that eive feels upon cfcaping danger. 

2. Inllance of feiitiinerits below the tone of the paf- 
Hon. Ptolemy, by putting Pompc'^ to death, having 
incurred the difpleafure Cnefar, was in the utmoic 
dread of being dethroned : iti that agitating fituation, 
Corneille makes him utter a fpecch full of Cool reflec* 
tion, that is in no degree expriflivc of the paflion. 


O, they love Icaft that let men know they love. 

Yfoo Gentlemen of Verona, Ad I. fc. 5. 

Hence a capital rule in the reprefentartion of immode- 
rate palTions, that they ought to be hid or didcmbled 
as much as polTible. And this holds in an efpecial man- 
ner with refped to criminal pailions : one never coun- 
fcls the comnitflion of a crime in plain terms; guilt 
mud; not appear in its native colours, even in thought 4 
the propoCal mutt be made by hints, and by reprcTent- 
ing the adion in fcitnc favourable light. Of the pro- 
priety of fentiment upon fucU an occafion, Shakefpeare, 
in the ^Tempejl, has given us a beautiful example, in a 
fpetch by the ufurping duke of Milan, advifing Sc- 
ballian to murder his brother the king of Naples: 


Ah I (j je t'avois cr6, je n'aurois pas dc maitre, 

Je ferots daua U trAuc ou le cicl m'a fait naltre ; 
Mais e’eft une imprudence aflez commune aux rois^ 
D'ecoutcr trop d'avis, ct fe tromper an choix. 

Le Deftin tea avcugle au burd du precipice, 

Ou (i duelqiie lumiere en leur ame fe glifTe, 

Cette tauite clarte dont il Ics eblouit, 

Le plongc dans une gouffre, ct puis s’evanouit. 

La Mott de Pompi, Ad IV. fc. l. 

Sentiments that agree not with the tone of the 
paiuon ; as where a pleafant fentiment is grafted upon 
a painful paiTion, or the contrary. In the following 
intlances, the fentiments are too gay for a fcrioiis paf- 
fion : 


/Into -What might, 

Worthy Sebadian, — O, what might— no more. 

And yet, methinks, I fee it in thy face 

AVhst thou fliouldd he : the occafion fpcaks tbee^ and 

My drong imagination fees a crowu 

Dropping upon ihy head- Ad II. fc, 2. 

A pidure of this kind, perhaps dill finer, is exhibited 
in King John, where that tyrant folicits III. fe. 5,) 

Hubert to murder the young prince Arthur ; but it is 
loo long to be inferted here. 

II. As things are bed illudrated by their contraries, 
we proceed to faulty rentiments, difdaining to be in- 
debted for examples to airy but the moft approved au- 
thors. The Grft clafs (hall confifbof fentiments that ac- 
cord not with the padton ; or, in other words, fenti- 
mcTits that the pafiSon does not naturally fagged. In 
the fecond clafs (hall be ranged fentiments that may be- 
long to an ordinary padion, but unfuitable to it as tinc- 
tured by a fingular cliarader. Thoughts that properly 
arc not fentiments, hut rather defetiptioos, make a 
■^ird. Sentiments that belong to the palllon repre- 
ifiuud, but arc faulty as being introduced too early or 

4 


No happier tadc thefe faded eyes purfue ; 

To read and weep is all they now can do. 

Blofa to Abelards 1. 47. 

Again ; 

Hcav'ji firft taught letters for fomc virctch's aid. 
Some baaidi'd lover, or fame captive maid : 

They live, they fpeak, they breathe what love itifpires, 
Warm from the foul, and faithful to its (ires ; 

Tlie virgin's wi(h without her fears impart, 

Excufe the blu(h, and pour out all the heart 1 
Speed the foft intercourfe from foul to foul, 

And waft a figh from Indus to the pole. 

Elolfa (9 Abelard, 1 . 51 . 

Thefe thoughts arc pretty j they fuit Pope, but not 
Eloifa. 

Satan, enraged by a threatening uf the angel Gabriel, 
anfwers thus : 

Then when 1 am thy captive, talk of chains, 

Proud limitary cherub ; but ere then 

Far heavier load thyfelf expifl to feci 

From my prevailing arm, though heaven's King ^ 

Kide 
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»• Ridi.* on tliy winnrs, anil lliou willi tliy compeers, 

* ITi'd tu iht? yoke, (lraw*li hi.i nriiimpliaut wheels 
111 pro^refi thro' the road of hcav*n Jfav-pa\i* d. 

Paradife IV. 

Tii^ concluding epillict forms a grand and dtlighiful 
iirage, which cannot he the genuine offspring of rage. 

4. Sentiments ton aiiiflciul for a ferious pafilon. The 
fu ll example is a fpecch of Percy expiring. 

O, Harry, thou bad robbM me of my growth : 

I belttr hronk the Infs of brittle life. 

Than thofe proud titlci thou hafl won of me. [/icHi. 
They wound my thoughts worfc than thy fword my 
Il.it thought’s the Have of life, and life time’s fool ^ 

And time, that takes furvey of all the world; 

Mud have ft op. 

Fifji Part^ Hrnry IV* A A V. fc- Q. 

The fentimentfi of the Afountwjf Bride are for the 
ir.oft part no Ufs delicate than juft copies of nature : 
in the following exception the picture is beautiful, but 
too artful to be fuggefted by feverc grief. 

jilmeria. O no ! Time gives increafe to my afflio 
tious. 

The circling hours, that gather alt the woea 
Which arc diffud’d through the revolving ycar^- 
Comc heavy laden w’ith ih* opprelfnvc weight 
To me ; with me, fucceflively^ they leave 
The fighs, the tears, the groansi the rclliefs cares, 

And hH the damps of gnt'f, that did retaitl their flight ; 
They (hake their downy wings, and fcattcr all 
The dire colk^ed dews on my poor head | • 

Tlicn fly with joy and fwiftnefi from me. A£l I. (c. i. 

In the fame play, Almeria feeing a dead body, which 
ftie took to be Alphonfo’s, cxprcfTcs feutiments ftrained 
and artificial, which nature fuggefts not to any peifon 
upon fuch an occafion : 

Had they or hearts or eyes, that did tldl deed ? 

Could eyes endure to guide fuch cruel hands ? 

Arc not my eyes guilty alike with theirs. 

That thus can gaze, and yet not turn to Hone ? 

T do not weep ! The fprings of tears arc dry’d, 

And of a fuddrn I am calm, as if [derM I 

All things were well ; and yet my hiifband’s inur- 
Yes, yea, I know to mourn : I’ll fliiice this heart. 

The lourcc of wo, and'let the tdrreut in. 

AdV. fc. XI. 

Poptfi^s degy to th^ memory of an unfortunate lady,- 
fxprefTes delicately the moft tender concern and forrow 
that one can feel for the deplorable fate of a perfon of 
worth. ‘ Such a poem, deeply ferious and pathetic, re- 
jefts with difdain all fiflion. Upon that account, the 
following paffage deferves no quaiter ; for it is not the 
language of the heart, but of the imagination indulging 
it-s flights at caff, ^nd by that incsns is eminently -di(- 
irordant with the fubje6t. It would be a ftill more fe- 
vcrccenfiire, if it ihuuld be afertbed to imitation, copy- 
ing indifcrectly what has been fahl by others : 

What tho’ no weeping loves thy aflics grace, 

Nor poHAiM marble emulate thy face ? 

What though, no bered^earth allow thee rrtoni. 

Nor hallow’d dirgd be mutter’d o’er thy tomb ? 
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Yrt lhall thy grave with lifing flow’rs he dreft, 

And tho green inrf lie lightly on thy hreaft : 

There fliall the mr3rn her CBrlicft tears be Row, 

There the firft rofes of the year ftiall lilow ; 

While angels wiili their filver wings o’crfliade 
The ground, now' facred by thy relic s made. 

5. Fanciful or finical fentiTiuiits. Sentiments that 
degenerate into point or conceit, however they may 
amufe in an idle hour, can never be the ofTspriug of 
any ferious or important jvjflion. In the ‘/rri^/rw of 
Taflb, Tancred, after a fingle combat, fpnil with fa- 
tigue, and lufs of blood, falls into a fwoon ; in v/hich 
fitiiation, iinderftood to be dead, he io' difeovered by 
who was in love w'ith him to diftraction. A 
more happy fituation cannot be imagined, to raife grief 
in an inftant to its highcfl pitch ; and yet, in venting, 
her forrow, (he defeends moft abominably into antithciis 
and conceit even of the lowed kind : 

E in lui verso d’ineflicabil vena 
Eacriine, c voce di Icifpiri mifta. ^ 

In die mifero punto lior qui me mena 
Fortuna ? a die veduta amara c trifta ? 

Dopo gran tempo 1* ti ritrovo a pcua 
Tancredi, e li riveggjo, c non fon vifta 
Villa non fon da it, benche prefcnlc 
T trpvaodo ti periio eternamente. 

Canto XIX. ft. 105. 

Armida's lamentation rcfpcAing her lover RinalJo is in 
the fame vicious laftc. Vhl Canto XX. ftan. 124, 125, 
ia6. 

^een* Give me no help in lamentation, 

1 am not barren to bring forth complaints : 

AD fprings nduce their currents to mine eyes, 

’Fhat I, being govern’d by the wat’ry moon, 

May fend forth plenteous tears to drown the woiL!, 
Ah, for niy hufbvind, for my dear Lord Edw'ard, 

Kin^ liicbard 111 . Aft. 2. fc. 2. 

Jane Shore Utters her laft breath in a witty conceit ; 

Then nil is well, and I lhall fleep in peace*- 

’Tia very dark, and I have loft you now 

Was there not fomclhing I w'oiild have bequeath’d you ? 
But I have nothing left me to bellow. 

Nothing but one fad figh. Oh mercy, Hca\*n ! 

Aft V. 

Guilford to Lady Jane Gray^ when both were cou- 
demned to dhr : 

Thou ftand’ft unmov’d ; 

Calm temper (its upon thy beauteous brow ; 

Thy eyes that flow’d fo fall for Edward’s loft*. 

Gaze unconcern’d upon the ruin round thee. 

As if thou bad’ft rcfolv’d to brave thy fate, 

And triumph in the midft of drfolation. 

Ha! fee, it fwells, the liquid cryftal rifcp, 

It Harts in fpitc of ihce— but I will catch it, 

Nor let the earth be wet with dew fn rich. 

Lady Jarie C/-.vy, Aft IV. near the end. 

The concluding fentitnent is altogether finical, luifuli- 
able to the importance of the occafion, aud even to the 
dignity of the pjffiun of love. 


Coi-:icil!e, 
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'Sciitimenta. Corn«il]e» in his Examen of the CiV/, anfv\^crlng an ob- 
^■"^""1*’ jcftion, That his fcntimcnts arc fometitncs too mDcli re- 
fined for perfona in deep diftrefs, obferveB, that if poets 
did not indulge feDtimenta moreingenious or rcEned than 
are prompted by paflioni their performances would of- 
ten be low, aad extreme grief would never fuggt^il but 
exclamations merely. This is in plain language to af- 
fert, that forced thoughts are n^ore agreeable than thol'c 
that are natural, and ought to be preferred. 

Theyrrofi/Zclafs is of fentimeutB that may belong to 
an ordinary paflionp but are not perfc^ly concordant 
with it, as tia£lared by a (ingular character. 

In the lad aff of that excellent comedy The Carehji 
Hujbandf Lady £afy, upon Sir Charles's reformation, 
is made to exprefs more violent and turbulent fenci- 
ments of joy tlian are confident with the mildnefs of her 
chara£fer. 

EaJy Enfy, O the foft treafurc ! O the dear reward 
of long defiriiig love. — Thus ! thus to have you mine, 
is fomethiiig more than happiuefs | 'tiB double life, and 
madnefs of abounding joy. 

The fc'^T'wing indances arc deferiptions rather than 
fentiments, which compofe a third clafs. 

Of this deferiptive manner of painting the pafiions, 
there is in the Hippolytm of Euripides, V. an iilu- 
drious indance, viz. the fpecch ofThcfcUB» upon hear- 
ing of his Ton’s difmal exit. In Racine's tragedy of 
F^her^ the queen hearing of the decree ifTued again d 
her people, indead of cxprefliiig fentiments fuitable to 
the occsiion, turns her attention upon herfslf^ and de* 
feribes with accuracy her own lituatlon. 

Jude ciel ! tout mon long dans mes vcinei fe glace. 

A& L fc. 3. 

Again, 

jiman, C’en ed fait. Mon orgueiled Fored de plier. 
L’inexorable Aman ed reduit a prier. 

EJlbert A€l hi. fc. 5. 

jIthaKe, Quel prodige nouveau me trouble ct m'etn- 
barraiTe ? 

La douceur dc fa voix, fon enfence, fa gracey 
Font infenfiblemcnt a mon inimitid 
Succeder — ^Je ferois fendble a la pitic ? 

jithalicf Adt II. fc. y. 

Titujm O dc ma paffion furcur defcfp»erdc ! 

Erutuj of Voltaire f Adi III. fc. 6. 

What other are the foregoing inftabces but deferibing 
the pallion another feels I 

The fourth clafs is of fentiments exprefled too early 
or too late. 

Some examples mentioned above belong to this clafs. 
Add the following from Vetiite Preferu*df AS V. at the 
clofe of the feene between Belvidera and her father 
Friuli. The account given by Belvidera of the danger 
fhe was in, and of her hufband threatening to murder 
her, ought naturally to have alarmed fktr relenting fa- 
ther, and to have made him exprefs the moil perturbed 
fentiments. Inllcad of which he diflblves into cetider- 
ifcefs and love for his daughter, as if he had already de- 
livered her from danger, and as if there ^cre a pcffedl 
tranquillity. a 


Caiift thou forgive me all my follies paft ! Scntih.crj:i^ 

ril henceforth nc indeed a father ; never, ^ 

Never more thus expofe, but chcrilh thcr. 

Dear as the vital warmth that feeds my life. 

Dear as thofe eyes that weep in fondnefs o’er thee : 

Peace to ihy heart. 

Immoral fentiments expofed in their native colours., 
inllcad of being concealed ordifguifed, compofe the fifth 
clafs. 

The Lady Macbeth, projeAing the death of the 
king, has the following foliloquy 1 

-The raven himfclTs not boarfe 
That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under my battlements. Come, all you fplrits 
That tend on mortal thoughts, unfex me nere, 

Atid fill me from the crown to the toe, top full 
Of dire£l cruelty; make thick my blood, 

Stop up th’ accefs and pafTage to rcmorfci 

That no compudlious vifitings of nature 

Shake my felt purpofe. Macleth, AA. 1 . fc. 7^ 

This fpeech is not naturaL A treacherous murder was 
never perpetrated even by the mod hardened miferennt 
without compundlou ; and that the lady here muft 
have been in horrible agitation, appears from' her in- 
voking the infenial fpirits to fill her with cruelty, and 
to (lop up all avenues lo remorfe. But in that ftate of 
mind it is a never-failing artifice of fclf-deceit to draw 
the thicltefl: veil over the wicked ifl ion, and to exte- 
nuate it by all the circtmiftafices that imagination can 
fuggefl ; and if the crime cannot bear difguife, the next 
attempt is to thruCl it out of mind altogether, and to 
rufh on to aAion without thought. This lad was the 
bo/baod’s method. 

Strange things I have in head, that will to hand | 

Which mud be a£led ere tlicy mud be fcann’d. 

Aa HI. fc. 5. 

The lady follows neither of thefe courfes, but in a de- 
liberate manner endeavours to fortify her heart in the 
com million of an execrable crime, witbouteven attempt- 
ing to colour it. This we tliiok, is not natural 1 we 
hope there is no fuch wretch to be found as is here re- 
prefented. 

The lajl clafs comprehends fentiments that are unna- 
tural, as being fuited tp no cbarmacr nor psflioni* Thefe 
may be fubdivided into three branches : firft, fenthnents 
unfuitablc to tbeconftitutipn. of man, and to the laws 
of his nature : fecond, inoodiAent fentiments ; third, 
fentiments that are pure rant and extravagance. 

When the fable is of human affairs, every event, eve- 
ry incident, and every circumdance, ought to be natu- 
ral, otherwife the imitation is imperieft* But an im- 
perfect imitation is a venial fault, compared with that 
of running crofs to nature. ' In the Hlpp^iUe of £ori- 
pides, [A^ 5.), Hippolytui wiihing for another 

fclf in his own fitiiation, ^ How much (fays he) IhOlfId 
1 be touched wkh his misfientune I” as if it were natu- 
ral lo grieve more for the misfortunes of another than 
for one’s own. 

Ofmyn. Yet I beheld her— yet— nnd now no more.. 

Turn your lights inward, eyes, aad view tny thought : 

So lhaU you dill behold bcr-^’TWill not be. 

O 
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!memi. 0 impotence of I mechanic fcnfc, 

- Wliich to exterior objcdls ow'ft ihy faculty, 

Not feeing of clediun. but neccfTity. 

Thus do our eye&, as do all common mirrors, 
Siicceilively rcflcd fucccediiig images, 

Nor what they woiiu', hut mufl ; a (lar or toad ; 

Juft as the liand of chaijcc admiuillcrb ! 

Mounting BrliU^ AA IL fc. 8. 

No man, in his fenfes, ever thought of applying his 
eyes to difeover what paffes in his mind; far lets oflilaui- 
ing his eyes for not fee ing a tluuivrht or idea. In Mo- 
licre's (A^t IV. fc. 7.) iiarpogon, being rob- 
ht’d of hifl money, fei^ei himfell by tlu- irtn, iiHlt.-hiiig 
it for that of the robber. And again he v.^prtires him- 
fclf as foOciW'8 s 

Jc veux aller querir la juft ice, et fuire dhnnerla que- 
Uion d toutc ina maifon ; a fcrvantc.**, d valets, a fils^ 
d fi lie, ct u moi auin. 

’Phis is fo abfurd as fcarce to provoke a fmilc, if it be 
fjoi at the author. 

Of the fccond branch the following example may 
fufficc : 

' ■ -.>■*. — Now hid me nin, 

And I will drive with things ‘mptijjxhlc^ 

Yea, gel the better of them. 

J^uUus Cafar^ Af%. II, fc. 3. 

Of the third branch, take the following fampicii. Lu* 
can, talking of Pompey’s fepulchre* 

«.i. ■■ Romanum nomcn, rt omne 

Imperiiim Oiagno eft tumuli nuKlii^i. Ohrue faxa 
Crimific plena drum. Si tcita eft Hcrculis Octe, 

Et juga tola vacant Rroniio Nyfcia ; quare 
ITnus ill Egypto Magno lapis } Omnia Lagi 
Riira tcnerc puteft, fi iiullo cefpilc nomcn 
Hxferil, Erremus pnpuli, cincrnmque tuurum, 
Magnc, mclu nullas Nili calcemus arenas. 

Lib. VIIL I. 798. 

Yhas, in Rowe*s traiflation : 

Where there are fcas, or air, or earth, or fkirs, 
WIiltcVt Uomc*B empire flretches, Pompey lieft, 

Ear be the vile inemoiial then convey’d ! 

Nor let this Hone the partial gods upbraid. 

Shall Hercules all Oela’s heights demand. 

And Nyfa’fl liill for Bacchus only ftaud ; 

While one prtur pebble w the warrior’s doom 
That fought the caufe of liberty and Rome ? 

1 f Fate decrees he niuft In Egypt lie, 

Let tlie w'hole fertile realm his gr.ivc fupply. 

Yield the wide ctjiintry tc his awful fhadc, ‘J 

Nor let us dare on' any part to tuad, \ 

Fearful wc violate the mighty dead. J 

The fijllowiiig pail'agca are pure rant. Coriolativs, 
rpe^king to his raothtT: 

What is this ? 

Your knees to me ? to your corrf^Ud fon ? 

Then let the pebbles on the hungry beach 
Fillop tlie llro j: ihen let the ir.uLinoiis winds 
Strike tiic proud cedars ’gainll tlic fiery fun : 

• Murd’iing imgiiflibilitYj to make 
What caunoi be, (irglit work. 

Gvrio/i!nuSf A cl V. fc. 3. 


CajUf . ■ Danger knows full well, Sijutinirntf 

That C&Jdr is more dangerous than he. ii 

Wc were two lions litter’d in one day, , 

And 1 the elder and more terrible. 

yulius Cafarj Ad II. fc, 4, 

Ventidlm^ But you, ere love mifled your waiM’ririg 
eyes. 

Were fiire the chief and bell of human race. 

Fram’d in the very pride and boaft of nature. 

So perfcdl, that the gods who form’d you wonder’d 

At their own (kill, and cr)’d, A lucky hit 

HttS mended our defign. Urydin^ All fur hove^ A€x I. 

Not to talk of the impiety of this fentiment, it is ludi- 
crous in Read of being lofty. 

The famous epitaph 011 Raphael is not IcL abfurd 
than any of the foregoing paifages : 

Raphael, timiiil, quo fofpite, vinci. 

Rerum magiia parens, ct nioricntc mori. 

Imitated by Pope, iu his epitaph on Sir Godfrey Kntl- 
ItT : 

Living, great Nature fear’d he might outvie 

Her works ; and dying, fears hcrfclf may die. 

Such is the force of imitation j fur Pi»pc of iiimicif 
would never have been guilty of a thought iu extrava- 

SENTINEL, or Sentxy, in military affairs, a 
private fuldicr placed in fume poll to watch the ap- 
proach of the enemy, to prevent furpnlc?, to ilup fuch 
as would pafs without oiders or difooveiing who th* y 
aie. They are placed before the arms of all guards, 

Ri the tents and dooVs of general olBccrs, coluucU cl 
regiments, A:c. 

SrsnsFL Penlut a foldier polled near an eiK-my, nr 
in fomc very dangerous poil where he is in hazaid c.i 
being h)ft. 

All fentinclsare to be xigilant on ih^i: pods; niithcr 
are thty^ to 1 ng, fmokc tubsicco, nor li.lioi any noife to 
be made near them. They are to have a wairlifnl eye 
over the things ootnniiitcd to their charge. 'J'hcy ai 
not to fiihtr any light lo rcmani, or ai.y fire to be 
made, near their pods iii the uiglu time; i.eilfjcr ib anv 
fentry lo he relieved or rcniovrd from his poil but by 
the* corporal of the gULird. They arc nol to furi’trar.y 
one to touch or liandk* iheir arnifi, or in tlie inglit-iimc 
lo come within ten yards of their pod. 

No perfjn is to ilrikc or abufe a fentry op. hii. ptiil ; 
but when he has coniinitted a crinne, he is be u liev- 
cd, and then puniihed according lo the riihs and .u > 
ticle» of w ar. 

A fcnlincl, on hi.; poll in the night> h lo know no- 
body but by the counter- figii ; when he cliulIingcT, 
and is anfwvrcd lie palls out, relUf ! ^i,.- 

VLitifCt c^i-pgral! upon which the eui'poral halts his men, 
a:id adv.incc8 alone within a yard of the fenti^’s fire- 
lock (firft ordering his party to rell, on v>hii;h the 
fentry does tlie fame), and gives him the countersign, 
taking rare that no one hear it. 

8EP1A, the Cuttle-fish, a genus belonging to 
the order of venues molufca. 'riicrc arc eight h;'a^ 
chia irierfperred on the interior fide, with little loiind 
ferrattd cups, by the c-rntrabUon of wdiich the a.iiir.al 
hys f{*ft hold ut any thing. Bcfides thefe eight arms 
N n it 
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Srpia. it has two ttntaculu Jougcr than the armB, and frequent- 
— "V^' lv pcdiiiictilactd. The moiuh is htuated in the centre 
of the arms, and is horny and hooked, like the bill of a 
hawk. The eyes arc below the tentricula, towards the 
body of tlie animal. The bt'dy id fiefliVt anfl received 
iiiro a Ihcath as far as the breaft. Their food are tun- 
nies, fprata, loblkrs, andotlier Ihell-fini. AV ith their arroa 
and trunks thev fallen ihemfelvts, to rellil tlic motion 
of the wMves. Their beak is like that of a parrot. 
The females arc clillin^inllied by two paps, fhey co- 
]uilnteasthd polypi do, by a mutual cmbracp, and hty 
their upon fca-wced and plants, in parcels like 

hunches of grapes. Iinmtdialely after the y arc laid 
t’ljcy are white, and the mates pafs over and impregnate 
them with a black liquor, after which they grow larger.-" 
On opening the egg, tlie cmbyro-ciittle is found alive- 
Thc rnaJes are very conftaiit, accompany their females 
everywhere, face every danger in tlicir defence, and 
refeue lluin intrepidly at the hazard of their own lives- 
The timorous females fly as foon as they fee the males 
wounded. The noife of a cuttle-fi(h, on being dragged 
out of the water refemblea the grunting of a hog. 
When the male is purfued by the fea-wolf or other 
ravenous fifh, he fliuns the danger by ftratagem. He 
fquirta his black liqour, fometimes to the quantity of a 
dram, by which the water becomes black as ink, under 
ihelltr of which he baffles the purfuit of his enemy, 
Thni ink or black liquor has been denominated by Mr 
le Cat dtthlopi animaU and is referred in a particular 
gland. In its liquid ftate it rcfembles that of the cho- 
roid in man, and would then communicalc an inde- 
lible dye ; when dry, it might be taken for the produa 
of the black liquor in negroes dried, and made a preci- 
pitate by fpirit of ivine. This ailhiops animal in ne- 
groes as well as in the cutile-fifli, is more abundant 
after death than even during life. It may ferve either 
for writing or printing ; in the former of which ways 
the Romans r.fcd it. It is faid to be an ingredient in 
the compofuion of Indian ink mixed with rice. There 
iiTx; five fj>ecies. 

1, The loligo, or great cuttle, with ftiort arms and 
long tcntacula ; the lower part of the body rhomboid 
and pinnated, the upper thick andcylindric. They in- 
habit all our feas, where having blackened the water by 
the ctfufion of their ink, theyabfeond, and with tbeirtail 
leap out of the water. They arc gregarious and fwift 
in their motions : they take their prey by means of 
their^ms ; and embracing it, bring it to their central 
mouth. They adhere to the rocks, when they wifli to 
be quiefeent, by means of the concave difes that are 
placed along their arms. 

2. The oftopodia, with eight ariiis,«connedled at 
their bottom by a membrane. This ie the polypus of 
Pliny, which he diftingui flies from the loligo and fepia 
by the want of the tail and tentacula. They inhabit 
our feas, but are mott at home in the Mediterranean. 
In hot climates thefe arc found of an enormous fize. 
I’hc Indians affirm, that feme have been fcen two fa- 
thoms broad, over their centre, and each arm pine 
fathoflW long- When the Indians navigate their little 
boats they go in dread of them ; and led thefe animals 
ihould fling their arms over and fink them, they never 
fail v(dthout an axe to cut them ofl*. When ufed for 
food they arc ferved up red from their own liquor, 


which from boiliug with the addition of nitre bet orr.vjs 
red. Barihol, fays, upon cutting one of them op^ ii, fo 
great a light broke forth, that at night, upon taking 
away the candle, tlie whole houfe feemed to be in a 
blaze. 

3. The media, or middle cuttle, with a long, flcndtr, 
cyliiulric body ; tail finned, pointed, and cannated on 
each fide •, two long tcntacula; the body ahnull tiaidp.)- 
rent, green, but convertible into a dirty brown : con- 
firming the remark of Pliny, that they change their 
colour tlirougu fear, adapting it, chanieleon-bke, to 
that of the place they arc in. The ryes are large and 
fmaragdine. 

4. The fepiola, or fmall entile, with a flio:* body, 
rounded at the bottom, has around im on each fide and 
two tcntacnla. They arc taken oft Fliinihirr, but chltfl) 
inhabit the Mediterranean. 

j. The officinalis, or officinal cuttle, with an ovated 
body, has fins along the w'hule of the lidcs, aln.oll 
meeting at the bottom ; and two long tentricula. The 
body contains the bone, the cutilc'bone of the Ihope, 
which was formerly ufed as an ablorbent. Tlie bonciu 
arc frequently flung on all oiir fliores ; the animal very 
rarely- The confer eels bite off their arms, or feet ; 
but they grow again, as docs the lizard’s tail, (Plin. IX, 
29). They arc preyed upon by the plaice. Tliis fifh 
emits (in common with the other fpccics), when fright- 
ed or purfued, the black liquor which the ancients fup- 
pofed darkened the circumambient weaves, and concealed 
it from the enemy. 

The endangerM cuttle thus evades his fears, 

And native hoards of fluid fafeiy bears. 

A pitchy ink peculiar glands fupply, 

Whole fliadcs the (harpefl beam of light defy, 
Purfued, he bids the fable fountains flow, 

And, wrapt in clouds, eludes ih' impending foe. 
The fifli retreats unfecn, while fclf-born night, 

With pious fliadc befriends her parent’s flight. 

The ancients fometimes made ufe of it inflead of ink . 
Perfius mentions the fpccics in his defeription of the 
noble fludent. 

7 am liber t et hicolor memhrana cafMlit^ 

Jnque manus charta^ noda/qne n}emt arundvm 
7um querhnurf craffui calamo quod pendeat humor ; 
Nigra quod infu/a venefcea fepia lympha^ 

At length, his book he fpreads, his pen he takes ; 
His papers here in learned order lays. 

And there his parchment’s fnaoother fide difplays.^ 
But oh ! what crofles wait on ftudious men ! 

The rii///e’s juice hangs clotted at our pen. 

In all irty life fuch fluff I never knenv^ 

So gummy Dilute it, it will do. 

Nay^ nonv ’/i'/ viater ! Drydem. 

This animal was eftcemed a delicacy by the ancients. 
Mid is eaten exen at prefent by the Italians. Rondde- 
iius gives us two receipts for the dreffing, which may 
be continued to this day. Athcnieus alfo leaves us 
the method of making an antique cuttle-fifh faufage ; 
and we Uarn from Arillotle, that thofe animals arc in 
higheft ftafon when pregnant. 

SEPIARL^, from fepes^ “ a hedge”), the name 
of the 44th order of Linnxus’s Tragments of a Natural 
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Mclliod, confiding of n beautiful cullc( 5 \ion of woody 
D , plants, fomeot which, from ilu ir fii^e and elegance, art 
' ^ very proper furniture fur hedges. Sec Botan v, p. 467, 

SEPS, in zoology, a fpeeies of Lac^rta- 

SLPTARiyE, ill natural liillory, a large clafs of 
fofiils, commonly known by the iiatncs of luJus HeU 
moniit and ^nxrn 

They arc dcMiicd to be folTilB not inflammable, nor 
fnlublc in water ; hf a moderately firm texture and 
dnfley hue, divided by fcvcral fepta or thin partiiionii, 
and compoftd of a fparry matter greatly dehafed by 
enrth ; not giving fire with fled ; fermenting with 
acid;^, and in great part difTolvcd by them j and calci- 
ning in a moderate fire. 

Of tliift clafs there arc two difiin^t orders of hodieSf 
and under tliofc fix genera. The feptarirc of the firll 
order are thofe which arc ufnally fourld in large niaf- 
fes, uf a fiinple uniform conflriidBon, but divided by 
large feptH either into larger and more irregular por- 
tions, or into fmallcv and mure equal ones, called taic. 
The genera of this order are four. 1. Thofe divided 
by fepta of fpar, culled fccvmi^ : 2- Thofe divided by 
r.'p?:! of caithy matter, called ^n'tophragmia : 3. Thofe 
diM'did by fepta of the mattei of the pyrites, called fyri- 
trnia : And, 4, Thofe divided by fepta of fpar, with 
an admixiurc of crytlal, called rilaugophrugmia. 

Thofe of the fecund order are fuch as ar'* ufually 
found in fnudler niafTes, of n cruftated firiiftiire, form- 
ed hy various iiicni flat ions round a central nucleus, and 
divided hy very tliin fcjita. Of this order arc only 
two genera. 1. '^Fhofe with a ftiort roundiJh nucleus, 
enclofcd within -the body of the mafs ; and, 2, Tliufc 
wk\i a long nucleus, (landing out beyond the endi of 
the mafs. 

SEPTAS, in botany ; A genus of plants belonging 
to the order of Hiptagynla^ and the clafs of Hrptatidria ; 
and in the natural fyllcm ranged under the 13111 order^ 
Succulents, The calyx is divided into feven parts ; the 
petals are feven ; the germens feven i the capfulcs are 
alfo feven, and contain many feeds. There is only one 
fpecies, the Capenfis^ which is a native of the Capo of 
Good Hope, i« round-leaved, and flowers in Augull 
or September. 

SEl^EMBER, the ninth month of the year, con- 
fiding of only thii-ty days ; it took its name an being 
the feventh month, reckoning from March, with which 
the Romans began tlicir year. 

SEPTENNIAL, any thing lading feven years. 

Sxerxivt^i^i Elftlions^ Dlackflone, in hia Commen- 
taries, Vol, I.p. 189. fays, (after obferving that the 
utmod extent of time allowed the f^mc parliament to 
fit hy the dat. 6 W. and M. c. 2. was three years), 
“ But, by the Ratutc 1 Geo. I. ll. 2. c. 38. (in or- 
der profrjedly to prevent the great and coufinuec cx- 
pcncesof frequent eledtions, and the violent heats and 
nnimofiticB confequent thereupon, and for the peace and 
fecurity of the govetnmeut, jiill then recovering from 
the late rebellion), this term was prolonged to feven 
years ; and what alone is an inftance of the vaft au- 
thority of parliament, the ycry fame houfe that Wits 
chofen for three years cnadted its own continuance for 
feven.’* 

SEPTEl^TRTO, in adronotny, a conftellation,mofe 
>ifna!ly called urfa nmor. 


In cofmograpliy, the term fepuntrio denotes the Lmc •' 5 epiuv 
with north : and hence feptcntrional is applied to any 
thing belonging to the north ; as feptentriunal Jigns<^pa~ * ^ 

rallels^ 6tc. 

iSEPTlC«S, are thofe fub d an cc£i which promote pu- 
trefaction, chiefly the calcareous earths, tnagnefui, and 
tcdaccous powders. From the many curious experi- 
mcnie made by Sir John Pringle 10 afeertain the ffptir 
and ani\ftpUc virtues of natural bodies, it appeari that 
there arc very few fubflances of a truly fept'ic nature. 

Thofe corrmunly reputed fiich hy auiliois, ns the al- 
kaline and volatil’ fiilts, hr found to he iKkwife fephr, 
How-ever, he difeovered fon.c, where it fjemt d UalL 
likely to find any fi:cli quality ; tiiefe were chalk, com- 
mon fait, and tdlaceoui powders. He mixed twenty 
grains of crabs eyes, prepared with fix drachms of ox's 
gall, and an equal c|naniity of water. Into another 
phial he pul an equal qu.intiiy of ^a!l a-id water, but nt> 
crabs-eyes. Both thiE* mixture 3 being placed in the 
furnace, the putrefaction began much iouner, v/herc 
the pow'dcr w'as, than in the other phial. On making 
a l.'ke experiment with chalk, k^f^ptic virtue was foiiinl 
to be much greater than that of the crabs-cyts : nay, 
what the do(^nr had never met before, in a inixtuie 
of two drachms of fleth, with tw^o ounces of water and 
thirty grains of prepared chalk, the flrfli wns reTolvcd 
into a perfect mucus in a few dajs. 

To try whetlier the teftaccous powders would alfii 
diflblve vegetable rnbftancts, the doctor mixed them 
w ith barley and water, and compared this tnixrure viith 
another of barlty and wafer alonr. After a long ma- 
erratton by a fire, the plain water was found to I'wcll 
the barley, and turn mucilaginous and four ; but that 
with the powder krpt the grain to its natuitil lize, and 
though it fofteiied it, yet made no mucilage, and re- 
mained fwcet. 

Nothing could be more uncxpedled, than to find fea 
fait a haftencr of putrefaction ; but the fa^t is thus; one 
draehin of fait preft-rves two drachms of fKfii betf in two 
ounces of vvaur, above thirty hours uiicoriupted, in a 
heat equal to that of the human body ; or, which is 
the fame thing, this quantity of fait keeps flelh fweet 
tw’enty hours longer than pure, water ; but then half a 
drachm of fait does not preferve it above two hours 
longer. Tw'eniy-five grains have litile or no antifeptic 
virtue, and ten, fifteen, or even tw'enty grain.s, manifed- 
ly both haften and heighten the corruption. The 
quantity which had the moft putrefying quality, was 
found to be about ten grains to the aViOvc proportion of 
fleih and water. 

Many inferences might be drawn from this experi- 
ment : one is, that fince fait is never taken in aliint r.t 
beyond the proportion of the corrupting quamitirs, it 
would appear that it is fubfervinir to digi'dion chiefly 
by its /rpti^ virtue, thar is, hy fofttniyg and i tfolving 
meita ; an adlion very differeni from «hat is commonly 
believed. 

It is to be obferved, that the above experiments 
were made with ihe fait kept for domeftic ufes. See 
Priiigle*i Obferv. on the Difeafes of the Army, p, 348, 
ct fcq. 

SEP'i'IZON, or Sefti2on lUM, in Roman antiqui- 
ty, a celebrated maufulcnm, built by Septimus Severus. 
in the inah region of the city of Rome ; it was fi> 
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Siptuagc- called from feJiUm and %Qna^ by roafoD it confiiled of 
fima, feven (lories, each of which w’as furrounded by a row 
of column.. 

SEPTUAGESIMA, in the kalendar, denotes the 
tlrird Sunday before Lent, or before Quadragefima 
Sunday : fujmofed by fome to take its name from its 
being about Jeventy days before Eafter. 

SEPTUAGINT, the name given to a Greek ver- 
fuin of the books of the Old Teftament, from its being 
fuppofed to be lire work of feventy-two Jews, who are 
iitually catic'd the fevrnty inUrprftcrs^ btcaufe feventy is 
a round number. 

The hiftory of this verfion is cxprefsly written by 
Aridacas, an ofHcer of the guards to Ptolemy Pliiladel- 
plius, the fubdance of whofe account is as follows : 
Ptolemy having credit’d a fine library nt Alexandria, 
which he took care to fill with the moil curious and 
valuable books from all parts Of the world, was inform- 
ed that the Jews had one containing the laws of Mofes, 
and the hiflory of that people ; and being dcfirou^.of 
enriching his library with a Greek trandation of it, ap- 
plied to the high-pried of the Jews ; and to engage 
him to comply with his requeft, fet at liberty alT the 
Jews whom his father Ptolemy Soter had r^cixccd to 
flavery. After fucli a ilep, he eafily obtained what he 
defiled ; Eleazar the Jjwifii high pricil fent back bis 
ambndiidors witli an c\aA copy of ihe Mofaical law, 
writ ten in Icrtcrs of gold, and fix elders of each tribe, 
in all ftventy tvo ; who were received i^ith marks of 
rcrpc^l by the king, and then conduced into the ifle 
of Phan-c, where they were lodged in a houfc prep^ed 
for thtir reception, and fupplied with every thing uc- 
ctiTdry. They fet about the tranflation without loL o^ 
lime, 'iJiid iini^K'd it in feventy-two days; and the whole 
being read in the prercnce of the king, he admired thq 
profound wifdom of the laws of Mofes j and 
ilie deputies laden with preftnts, for themfelvcs, the 
high prliril, and tlie temple. 

AriftoLalus, who was tuior to Ptolemy Phjfcon, 
Philo who lived in our Sdviour’» time, and was contem- 
po'rary \^ith the apoflbs, and Jofephus, fpeiiit of this, 
iranfir.tion as made by 72 interpreters, by the care of 
pLmttnus Phalereus, in the reign of Ptolemy Phil^lcl- 
plni'^. All the Chriftiaii writers, during the firft ijf 
centuries of the Cbrifliun era, have admitted this ac- 
count of the H^eptiiagint as an iindoubtc.d fadl. But 
finer the Reformation, critics have boldly called i^ in. 
c|Ucflioii, becatife it was attended with circuoifianccs 
which rlicy think incorifillcnt, or, at lead, improbable. 
Du Pin ban aRed, wliy were 72 iiitcrpretcrs employed, 
fince ] 2 would have been fufjiciem ? Sticb an obje^ioii 
js tnfllrg. We qiay as well alk, w'hy dW Kir*g James I. 
rmpjhy 54 tranftalors i;i rendering the Bible into Eng- 
lifh, fince Da Phi thinks 12 would have been iuffi- 
cicnl ? 

1, Prldtnuic dbjefls, that the Septuagintis not wriN 
ten in the Jewish, biit in fhe Alexandrian cHalefl ^ and 
could not ih^tfleforc Ue the work of natives qf Palc/lir^c. 
But thefe dialed?- weft probably nt that time the fame, 
for both Jews and Ah xahdriiins had VeceiytiJ tlie Greek , 
language from the Maceilbnians about jf 6 years before, 

2. Prideaux farther conuiidb, that all titc hool^f^pf L^e 
Old Ttftamcnt could not fit trauflatL'il at the facnc limej 
for they tjrtiibit great difrcjcncc of fijJc.’ TotUfp li is 


fufBcicnt to reply, that they were the woik of 72 iQeD, 3 cptuagii.t, 
each of lylnom had fcparaite portions afligned them. w - 

3. The Dean alfu uiges, that Arififless, Ariftobulua, 

Philo, and JofephuAi all dircdly tell us, thattbc law was 
tranfiated without mentioning any of the other facred 
books. But nothing was more cqmmon among writers 
of the Jcwifli nation than to give this name to the Scrip- 
tures as a whole. In the New Te(laiiient law is ufed 
as fynonymous with what we call the Old TeftameDt. 

Befides, it is cxprefsly faid by Arillobulus, in a frag- 
ment quoted by Eufebius {Pr^f* Evan. 1. i.}, that the 
w^hole Sacred Scripture was rightly tranfiated through 
the means of Demetrius Pbalercus, and by the command 
of Philadclpluis. Jofephua indeed, fays the learned 
Dean, aflerts, in the preface tp bis Antiquities^ that the 
Jeurifh interpreters did not tranfiate for Ptolemy the 
whole Scriptures, but the law only. Here the evi- 
dence is cpntradidory, aod we have to deterioinc, whe- 
ther Aridubulus or Jofephus be moR worthy of credit. 

We do not mean, however, to accufe either of forgery, 
but only to inquire which had the beR opportunilirti of 
knowing tlie truth. A.riAobulua was an Alexandriau 
Jew, tutor to an Egyptian king, and lived within 100 
years after the tranilaiion was made, and certainly had 
accefs to fee it in the royal library. Jofephns via» a 
native of Pale Riue, and lived not until 500 ycnib or 
mqic after the tranfiation was made, and many years 
after it was burnt along w ith the whole libiary of A- 
lexaiidria in the wais of Julius Cxfar. Supplying the 
veracity of lliefc two w riters equal, as we have no proof 
of the contiary, which of tlicm ought ue to conlidir as 
thcbcA evidence ? ArillobuUiB furely. Prideaux, indeed, 
fecmik doubtful whether, there was ever fuch a man; ainl 
Dr Hody fuppiiifes that the Commentinies on the five 
books of Mofes, which bear ibc name of AiiilobiiIii«, 
w'cre a forgri:y of the Iccoiul century. To prove thq 
exiRenqe o/any hmnan being, who lived 2000 years be- 
fore us, atid did not perform fuch w’orks as no niere 
man ever perfpnued| is a talk which we arc not dirpofed. 
to undertake ; aud we believe it would not be Ivfo diL 
ficult to prove tii^t Ptulo and Jofephus cajR^t than 
that fturli k perfon vs Arijlobulus dfd not cidR. kf the 
writings which have paffed under his name were a fiiir- 
gery of the fecond century, it ia furprifing that they 
fiioul(| Yiave impofed upon Cumene Alea^aiidriniis, who 
liviit m the fame century, and was a man, of abitities, 
learning, and well acquainted with the w’ntings of the 
ancients. Eufcbiiu, too, In liis Prop. Evan, quotcj 
the commcniarics o^ AriRpbtihis. il^t, contmues the 
learned Dcan^/^f Clemens Alcxandrinus is, the firft au- 
thor that mentions them* Now, had any fuch com- 
mentaries exited in the dmc of Fhiloand JufephuB, they 
would fu rely have mentioned, them. But is the. cir- 
ciimiUnce of its not being qiwted by ev^ryTuct;ecding 
author a fojficient rc^fon to difprovc the. authenticity 
of any book ? Neither JPhjflq nor Jqfepbiis uudertook 
to give a lift of preceding authors, and it was by no 
means the .uniform , praft ice of there times alwa^ys to 
name the autlwra frorh whom they derived their infor- 
mation.^^ 

4. Prldcaux farther contends, that the fum which 
Ptolemy is faiJ to have given to the inierpreiers.is too 
great to be credible. If his computation, were jilR, 
k certainly wo'ild be fo. He makes it 2,oco,ocol. 
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. Scerlingi buC other writets^^- reduce, ft to 85,42 iL 
imd fome to 56^947). ; neither of 'i^’hich ts aTum f) 
very «xtr«oicliiiiaFy tii fo greot tind vmtgnifiiseht d prince 
06 PhilaclelphuRy who fpci>t, necordingto 0 pafiogr in 
Athenaeue (Lib. V.), nolcfothan lo^ooo talents on the 
firniturt of one tent ; which w fix times mnre than 
what was fpent in the whole of the cn^baiFf and tratil- 
Isitioii, which amcitrn't&dl only to 15(9 tafenti^. 

5, Piideaux fays, *♦ ihtt what convidlf the wholeflory 
of Ariiteaa of Iftltity is, that he makes Demetrius Plia- 
hnus to be the chief dftor iii itv anJ a great favourite 
of the king; whertas Pliiladclphius ns foun as his father 
was dcadf cad him into prifon, where he foon after 
died.’' Bat it may be replied, that Piiiladclphus reign • 
cd two years Joinily with his father Lagus, and it is 

‘ not faid by llcrmjppns that Demetrius was out of fa< 
vour with PhiladcJphuB dnving his father’s life. Kow, 
if the-Septuagint was tranflated iu the begitiniog of the 
reign of Philradtdph us, xb £jfebitia ami Jerome tbtnkf 
the diQeuUy will be removt'd* l)emelrius might have 
been librarian during the rvigti of PhiWelphus, and yet 
imprifoned on the death of Lagus. Indeed, as the 
caofe of Pliiladclphus'sdjfplearure Was the advice which 
Deiuetriua gave to lus father^ to prefer the fons ofAr* 
fnuK- l>cforethe fon of Berenice, he could fcarc^ly ihow 
it till hk father’s death. The Septuagint tranllatiou 
might thcfffvjr? he brgim while Philadelphua reigned, 
jointly with his father, but not be Aniftied till after hia 
fiitlicr’a tleath. 

6 . Befidcs the ohjcctiiins wliich have been confidered, 
there is only one that deferves notice. The ancient 
Chridians ncit only differ from oue another concerning 
the time in which AriAobnlus lired, but even contra* 
i]{Si themfclves in diffcreiil parts of their works^ Some- 
times they tell Uf>, he dedicated hu book to Ptolemy 
Pbilomcter, at other timed they fay, it was addre fled to 
Philadelphua and his father, Siimetimcs they make 
him the fame pcrfi)n who is mentioned in 2 MflccabccSp 
chap. 1, and fometimea one of the 72 interpreters 152 
years before. ' It is difficult to explain how aathora fall 
into-fUch MieounilcncieSf but it k probably bccaConcd 
by ilwjfr quoting fiT>m memory. This Was certainly 
tiie prafttre of almoft all the early Chri.^ian writers, 
and (bmeti-t)ea the spuilfts themfclves. Miffakts 
wfjre therefore inevitalft. Jofcplius has varied in the 
ci cumflMces uf the fame eveiiw in his antiquitiei and 
warn of the Jews, probably froTn the Came caufc ; bat 
we do not hence cgnckide, that cvciy ciioumftancc'oF 
fucU a relation is cnthcly falfe. In the account qf the 
marquis of Argyll’s death in the reigirof Charles II. 
v/c have a very remarkable contradiction. Lord Cla- 
rendon reUtaSf Hi at he was condemned no be hanged, 
which was performt il the fame day ; on the conti^ry, 
Burney Woodrow, Heath, Echard, concur iq Ihting, 
thatjie was beheaded:; and that he w;\a condemned 
upon the Saturday nndu'xeeuted upon the Moqdky-f. 
Wat any reader of Engli/h hiftoty every fc /ptic enough 
to raife from hefrcc a queffiou, whtilirr the marquis of 
Argyii was executed or not ? Yot this ought to be 
hTt in uiiccitainty according to the way of renfouingin 
which the fa^s rcffK'Aing the tranflatioii of the Septu- 
ogint is attempted to be difprmx.d. 

Such arc the ohje^ions which the learned and inge- 
nhus Frideanx h<B raifed agaiiill the account 

of liid Sc|»tungint trauilaiioii, and fuch a:c inc anf^vers 


w'hich may be given to them. Wc have chofen to Tap- 
port that opinion whii'h is fan/iiio!>c'd by lullorical evi- 
dence, in prufcrcncc lo ilie cor«j:r£turi.*a of model 11 critics 
however ingenious: being periujilul, that there arc ma- 
ny things rtciorded in hificry, wliich, though ptrftClly 
true, yet, from our imperfedt knowledge of the conco- 
mitant circumdanctB, may, at a dillant period, ittm li- 
able to ohjettions. To thofc wdio require pofiLive evi- 
dence, it may be fitted thus: Ar'dtnjaK, Ai illobulus, 
Philo, and jofephus, affurc us, that the law was tranf- 
lated. 'leaking the law in the noU rcliri£ltd fcrifc, vve 
have at ka!\ futBcient authority to affert, that the Pen- 
tateuch W'as rendered into Greek under Ptolemy Pl;il:>.- 
dclphus. Artflobulus affirms, tliat the whole Scrip- 
tures were tranflatcd by the 72. jofephus con lines 
their labaurs to the books of Mofes. Pie therefore 
who cannot determine to which of the two the gieatetl 
refped^ 19 due, may fufpeud his opinion. It is certain, 
how'cver, that many isf the other books were tranflated 
before the age of our Saviour ; for they are quoted both 
by him and hb apotllcs : and, perhaps, by a minute cx:t- 
miuation of aoLient authors, in the fame way that Dr 
Lardiicr has examined the Chriftian fathers to prove 
the antiquity of the New Tcftament, the prccifc period 
in which the whole books of the Septuagint werccom- 
pofed might, with coiifiderable accuracy, be afeertain- 
cd. 

For 400 years this tranflation was in high eflimation 
with the Jews. It was read in their fynagogues in pre- 
ference to the Hebrew ; not only in thofc places where 
Greek was the common language, but in many fynu- 
gogues.of Jerufalem and Judea. But when they faw 
that it was equally valued by the CUrilUafts, they be- 
came jealous ^ it, and at length, in the fecund cciilm^, 
Aquila, au apoflatc Chri(li£.n, attempicd to fubiiiiutc 
another Greek tvanflalion in its place. In this woik 
he was careful to give the ancient prophecies con- 
cerning the Mcfliah a diflerent turn from the Septin* 
giiit, lb at they might not be applicable to ClirdL In 
the fame defign he was followed by Symmachub and. 
Theodotion, who alfo, ss St Jerome informs us, wrote 
out of hatred to Chj'iliiaiiity. 

In themean time, the Septuagint, from the ignoranre, 
boldiiefs, and cartlcfTiiefs of tranferibers, became full rif 
errors. To corrc6f thefc, Origen publiilictl a new ed.- 
tion in the beginning of tiie third century, in which he 
placed the tranflaiionb of Aquila, Symmachvs, and The- 
oJoUon. This edition was called TelrafiJa, Vhe traud.i- 
tions being arranged oppofite to one another in four 
columns. He alio added ouc column, coiitaining the 
Hebrew text in Hebrew letters, and another exhibiting 
it in Groek. In a fecund edition he puhliflicd two aj- 
dil tonal Greek vcrfions; one of which was found at Ni- 
copolis, and the other at Jericho : this was called the 
Nt:x{^ia. By camparing fo many trarinmions, Otigeri 
endeavoured to form a correct copy of the Scripture**. 
Where they. alt agreed, he coniidcred them right. The 
paflages which he found in the LXX, but not in the 
Hebrew text, he marked witli an ub^difk : what he 
found in the Hebrew, but not in the LXX, he marked 
with an afleriik. St Jerome fays, that the additions 
which Origen. made to the LXX, and marked with au 
afleriik, were taken from I'hcodotiuu.. Frotp thisvaiu^ 
able lAorfc bf Origen the verfion of the LXX was 
tianforibcd in a f.-paiatc volume, with the aflcriikt. a. id 

obeli iU 
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obeli iks for the ufe of the churches ; aiul from this ch:- 
cumdance the great work itfelf was iiGgk£lrd and loft. 

About the year 300 two new editions of the LXX 
werepuhlidied i theoncbyHefychiuBanEgyptianbiiluip, 
and the other by Lucian a prelbyter of Antioch* But 
as tUefe authors did nut mark with any note ofdiiliiic* 
tion the alterations which they had made^ their edition 
does out polTefs the advantages of Origea’s. 

The beft edition of the LXX is that of Dr Ora be* 
which was publifhctl in the beginning of the prefent 
century. He had nccefs to two MSSt nearly of equal 
antiquity » the one found in the Vatican library at 
Rome, the other in the Royal library at St James^s^ 
which was prefented to Charles 1 . by Cyril, patiiarch of 
Alexandiiu, and hence is commonly called the Alenan^ 
driun J\IS. Anxious to difeuver which of thefc was 
according to the edition of Origen, Dr Grabc coUedied 
the fragments of the Hexapla, and found they agreed 
with the Alexandrian MS. but not with the Vatican 
where it differed with the other. Hence he concluded 
rliat the Alexandrian MS. was taken from the edition of 
Origen. By comparing the quotations from feripture 
ill tile works of Alhanafius and St Cyril (who were pa* 
triarchs of Alexandria at the time St Jerome fays Hr- 
fyehius’s edition of the LXX w^as there ufed) with the 
Vatican MS. he found they agreed fo well that he juiU 
ly inferred that that MS. Avas taken from the edition 
of Hefyehius. 

This verfion was in u(e to the time of our blefled 
Saviour, and is that out of which moil of the citatioas 
in the New Teflamenty from the Old, are taken* It 
was alfo tlic ordinary and canunical tssanflation made 
ufe of by the Cbriftian church in the carlielL agesj 
nnd it (lilLfub fills in thc .churchea both of the end and 
well. 

Thofe who defirc a more particular aisBcrant of the 
Scptu'dgiut tranflation may confuh Hody de MiUiwtm 
7 'rxtiiuSf Pridcaux's Con iicx ions, Owen’s Inquiry into 
the SeptuagMit Verfion, Blair’s Ledures on the Canon, 
and bRchaclis’s Iiitrodudioii to tlie 14 ew Tcdamcnt, 
lall edition, 

SKfTVjiaiNt Chronology^ the chronology which is 
formed fram the dates and periods of time mentioned 
in the Septuagint tranflation of the Old Tellament. It 
reckons 1 ffco years more from the creation to Abraham 
than the Hebrew bible* Dr Kennicot, in tbe differta- 
lion prefixed to his Plebrcw bible, has Ihown it to be 
very probable that the chronology of the Hebrew (crip* 
tures, iittce the period juft mentioned, was corrupted by 
the Jews, between the years 175 and 200, and that the 
chronology of the Stptuagint is more agreeable to 
truth. It is a fad, that during the fecond and third 
centuries the Hebrew feriptures were almoll entirely 
in the hands of the Jews, while the Septuagint was con- 
fined to the CbrilUana. The Jew's had therefore a 
very favourable oppor tunity fiur this corruptionA The 
following, is the rcafon which is given by oriental writers; 
it l)eing a very ancient tradition, that the Meffiah was 
to come 111 the Gxth chiliad, beeaufe he was to come in 
the lall days (founded on a myftical application of tlie 
fix days creation), the contrivance was toJhorUnihe age 
oj ihe world from about 5500 to 3760.; ttnd thenee to 
fro lie ih^t Jejus could not hi the AteJ^k Dr 
adds, that foD^e Hebrew copies having the '||p|piibhro- 


Oology were^extaut till the time of Eufebius, and fome SopftstA 
till the year 700. II 

‘ SEPTUM, in anatomy, mo enclofure or partition ; a 
term applied to feveinl parts of the body, which fci ve ^ 
to feparate one part' from another ; as, feptum nanuntj 
or partition hetween tbe noftrils, Sic. 

SEPULCHRAL, foiiict hi Mg belonging to fepuU 
chres or tombs 1 thus a frpulchral column is a column 
creded over a tomb, with an infcriptioii on its fhafi $ 
and fepulcbral lamps, thofe faid to have been found 
burning in the tombs of fcveral martyrs and others. 

Sec Lsmp. 

SEPULCHRE, a tomb or place deftined for the 
interment of the dead« This term is chiefly ufed in 
fpeakingof the burying^placcs of the ancients, thole of 
the modems being ufually called tomh. 

Sepulchres wert held (acred and inviolable ; and the 
oire taken of them baa always been held a rcligpous 
duty, grounded on the fear of God, and the belief of 
the fouPs immortality^ ThoCe who have fearched u^i* 
violated them have been thought odious by all na> 
ttons, and were always feverely punifhed. 

The Egyptians called fepulchres eternal houfes^ in con- 
tradiftiu 61 ion to their ordinary houfes or palaces, vrluch 
they called inns, 00 account of their (hort ftay in the one 
in comparifon of their long abode in the other. See 
Tomd. 

Regular Canons of Si SufOLCHOE, a religious order, 
formerly inllituU'd at Jerufalem, in honour of Uie holy 
fapulchre, or the tomb of Jefus Chrift. 

Many of thefe canons were brought from the Holy 
Land into Europe, particularly into France^ by Louis 
tbe Younger ; into Poland, by Jaxa, a Polifti gentle- 
man ; and into Flandcrsi by the counts thereof ; many 
alfo came into England* I'his order was, however, 
fappreifed by Pope Innocent VIII. who gave its reve- 
nues and efle^ls to that of our lady of Betlilehem : 
which alfo becotning extinft, they were bellowed on 
the knights of St John of Jerufalem. But the fup^- 
preftion did not take e.ffeA in Poland, where they ftill 
fubtift, as alfo in feverat proriocCB of Germany.' Thefc 
canons follow the rule of St Augulline. 

Knights of ihe Holy SapuicMOR, a military order, 
eftabii^ed in Paleftiiie about the year 1114* 

The knights of this order in Flanders chofc Phi« 
lip 11 . king of Spain, fur their mafter, in 1558, and 
afterwards his fon ; but the grand-maftcr of the order 
of Malta prevailed on the lall to refign ; ejuI when 
afterwards the duke of Nevers aflomed the faqne qua- 
lity in France^ the fame grand-mafter, by bis intereft 
and credit, procured a like renunciation of him, and 
a confirmation of the union of this order to that of 
Malta. 

SEQUANI, a people anciently forming a part of 
Gallia Celtica, but annexed to Belgica by Auguftus, 
feparated from the Helvetii by Mount Jura, with tbe 
Rhine on the eaft (Strabo), bordering on the .£du4 
and Segiiftiano to the (ioiith, and Lingones to the w<eR 
(Tacitus). Now Franche Comte. 

SEQUESTRATION, in common law, is fetting 
afide the thing in controverfy from the polTdSon m 
both the parties that contend for it. In which fenfc 
it is cither voluntary, as when done by the confent of 
the parties 5 or neceflary, as where it is done by the* 

judge* 
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Sc^Aia- judgfi of bis own authority, whether the parties will 
tion. or nut, 

Seq^jestration, in the civil law, is thcafl of the 
ordinary, dlfpofing of the goods and chattels of one 
deccafed, whofe ellate no man will meddle with. 

A 'vijow is alfo laid to fequcllcr, when (he difclaims 
leaving any thing to do with the ellate of her dcccafcd 
liufbaiid. 

Among the RomniiiHs, in qutfliona of marriage, 
where the wile complains of impotcncy in the hufl3and» 
Hic is to be fL^qiieftcred into a convent, or into the hands 
of miitrons, till the procefa be deternnined. 

Sequestration is alfo ufed for the aA of gathering 
the fruits of a bcneiicc void, to the ufeof the next in- 
cumbent. 

Somt-times a benefice is kept under fequcllration for 
many yearii, when it is of fo finall value, that no chv- 
gyman ht to ferve the cure will be at the charge of ta- 
king it by ir.ftitution ; in which cafe the fequedration 
is committed either to the curate alone, or to the curate 
and church-wardens jointly. Sometimes the profits of 
a living in conrroverfy, cither by theconfentof the par- 
ties, or the Judge’s authority, are fequeftcred and pla- 
ced for fafrty in a third hand, till the fuit is determin- 
ed, a mMiillci- being appointed bv the judge to ferve 
the cure, and allowed a certain falaryout of the pro- 
ftia. Sometimes the profits of a living are fcqucAered 
for negled of duty, for dilapidations, or for fatisfying 
" the debts of the incumbent. 

Sequestration, in chancery, is a commiflion ufa- 
ally diredted to feven perfons therein named, empower- 
ing them to feize the defendaut’s perfonal edate, and 
the profits of his real, and to detain them, fubjedl to 
the order of the court. It ilTues on the return of the 
ferjeant at arms, wherein it is certified, that the defend- 
ant had fecreted hirnfclf. 

Sequeferations were firll introduced by Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, lord keeper in the reign of Elizabeth ; 

before which the court found fume duficulty in enfor- 
citig its procefs and derrees; and they do not feem to he 
in tke nature of procefs to bring in the defendant, but 
only intended to enforce the performance of the court’s 
electee. ^ •' 

A fequcllration is alfo made, in Eondoii, upon an 
aflion of debt ; the courfe of proceeding in fuch cafe 


for a feizing of the cllates of dcJinqucnls for the ufeof Sequeftr 
the commonweal ih, 

Src^uEETRATioN, iu Scols hw. See I. aw, p. 683. 5,.^.^' li, 

SEQUIN, agoid coin, llruck at Venice, and in fe-." 
veral parts of the Grand Signior’s dominiontt. In Tur- 
key it is called dahab^ or pii.ee of gold, and according 
to Volncy is in value about 68, 3d. Aerling. It varies, 
however, confidenibly in its value in different countries. 

At Venice it is equal to about 9s. 2d. (lerling. 

The Venetian fequins are in great rcqueil in Syria, 
from the finenefs of their llandard, and the pradlice 
they have of employing them for w'omen's trinkets. 

The fafliion of ihefe trinkets does rxit require much art ; 
the piece of gold is fimply pierced, in order to fufpend 
it by a chain, likewife of gold, which Hows upon the 
bread. The more fequins that are attached to this 
chain, and the greater the number of thefe chains, the 
more is a w^oman thought to be ornamented. This is 
the favourite luxury, and the emulation of all rank^. 

Even the female peafants, for w'aiu of gold, wear 
piadres or fmaller pieces ; but the women of a certain 
tank tlifdain filver ; they will accept of nothing but fe- 
quins of Venice, or large Spanifh pieces, and criifadocs. 

Some of them wear 20c or 300, as well lying dat, a» 
drung one on another, and hung near the forehead, al 
the edge of the head drefs. It is a real load : but they 
do not think they can pay too dearly fur tlie fatisfac- 
tion of exhibiting this treafure at the public bath, be- 
fore a crowd of rivals, to awaken whofe jealoufy conlb- 
tutei their chief pleafure. Theeffed of this luxurv on 
commerce, is the withdrawing confiderablc Turns h-om 
circulation, which remain dead; befides, that when any 
of thefe pieces return into common ufe, having lod 
their 'weight by being pierced, it becomes neccflltry to 
weigh them. The practice of weighing money is ge- 
neral in Syria, Egypt, and all Turkey. No piece, 
however effaced, is refufed there ; the merchant draws 
out his fcalcs and weighs it, as in the days of Abra- 
ham, when he purchafed his fepulchre. In confidcr- 
able payments, an agent of exchange is fent for, who 
counts paras by thoufands, rejcAs a great many pieces 
of falfe money, and weighs all the iequins, cither fc- 
parately or together. 

SERAGLIO, formed from the Perfian word feraivy 
or Tivrkifh word faraiy which fignifies a houfe, and is 


is this : The adion being cnteicd, the officer goes to commonly ufed to exprefs the houfe or palace of a 
the defendant’s (hop or warehoufe, wdien no perfon it prince. In this fenfe it is frequently ufed at ConAan- 
tFiere, and takes a padlock, and hangs it on the door, titiople; the houfes of Foreign ambafTsdoTs are called y?- 
uttering thefe words: 1 do fequcftur this warehoufe, rrtgltoj. But it is commonly ufed by way of eminence 
and the goods and merchandife therein, of the defend- for the palace of the grand fignior at ConAantinople, 
ant in this a£lion, to the ufe of the plaintiH,” fiec. after where he keeps his court, and where his concubines are 
which he fets on hu feal, and makes a return of the fc- lodged, and where the youth are trained up for the chief 
queftration in the compter ; and four days being pafTed polls of the empire. 

after the return made, the plaintiff may, at the neat It is a triangle about three Italian miles round, whol- 
Qourt, have jiidgment to open the ihop tr warehoufe, ly within the city, at the end of the promontory Chry- 
and CO have the goods appraifed by two freemen^ who foceras, now called the Sna^Iio Point. The buildings 
are to be fworn at the next court held for that comp- run back to the top of the hill, and from thence are 
ter ; and then the ferjeant puts his hand to the bill of gardens that reach to the edge of the Tea. It is enclu- 
appraifement, and the court grants judgment thereon ; fed with a very high and Arong wall, upon which there 
but yet the defendant may put in bail before fatiafac- arc fevcral watch towers : and it has many gates, fomc 
tion, and by that means diffolvc the fcqocilralion ; and of which open towards the fea-fide, and the reft into the 
after falisfadlion, may pul in bail to difprovc the debt, city ; but the chief gate is one of the latter, which ix 

conftantly guarded by a company of capoochees, or 
iiLtlictime of the civil wars, fequcftraiion was ufed porters; and in the night it is well guarded towards 

Ulc 
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f’trrairlio. tijc The outi^ard appearance i'b not rciy beauti- 
» - ' ful, the architecture being irregular^ confifling of fepa* 

rate cdiBces in the form of paviliona and domes. 

Tlie ladies of the feraglio are a collection of beauti- 
ful young women, chiefly fent as prefents from the pro» 
vinces and the Greek ifland^, moil of them the children 
of Chnlliau parents. The brave prince Heraclius hath 
for Tome years pad abolilhedthe infamous tribute of chil- 
dren of hc>th fexea, which Georgia formerly paid every 
year to the Porte. The number of women in the harem 
depends on the tafle of the reigning monarch or fultan. 
Selim had 2000, Achmet had but jeo, and the late 
iultan had nearly 1600. On their admif&un they arc 
c'ornmitted to the care of old ladies, taught fewing and 
embroidery, miific, dancing, and othcracComplUhments, 
and fiirnifhed with the richelt clothes and ornaments. 
They all fleep in feparate beds, and between every 
fifth there is a preceptrefs. Their chief govemefs is 
called KaUn Kiaja^ or governefs of the noble young 
ladies. There is not one fervaiit among them, for they 
are obliged to wait on one atiother by rotation ; the 
laA that is entered ferves her who preceded herandher- 
felf. Thefe ladies are fcarcely ever fufTertd to go a- 
broad, except when the grand lignior removes from 
one place to another, when a troop of black eunuchs 
conveys them to the boats, which are enclofed with lat- 
tices and linen enrtains | and when they go by land 
they arc put into clofe chariots, and Hgnals are made 
at certain diflan ces, to give notice that none approach 
the roads through which they matvh. The boars of 
the harem, which carry the grand frgnior’a wives, are 
manned with 24 rowers, and have w^hite covered tilts, 
fhut alternately by Venetian blinds. Among the em- 
peror’s attendants are a number of mutes, who and 
converfe by figns with great quicknefs, and fomc 
dwarfs, who are exhibited for the diverfion of bis ma- 
jelly. 

When he permits the women to walk in the gardens 
of the feraglio, all people are ordered to retire, and on 
every tide there is a guard of black eunuchs, with fa- 
bres in tbdr hands, while others go their rounds in 
order to hinder any perfon from feeing them. If, un- 
fortunately, any one is found in the garden, even thro^ 
ignorance or inadvcrtance, he is undoubtedly killed, 
and his head brought to the feet of the grand fignior, 
who gives a great reward to the guard for their vigi- 
Iduce. Sometimes the grand fignior paiTes into the 
gardens to amnfe himfelf when the women are there ; 
and it is then that they make ufe of their utmoA efforts, 
by dajicing,ringifig,feducing gcAurcs,aDd amorous blan- 
difhmeiits, to enfnare the affections of the monarch. It 
ia not permitted that the monarch Aiould^take a virgin 
to his bed, except during the folcmn feAivale, and on 
tACcafion of fornc eiclra^rciiijary rejoiciiigB, or tbe^arrivisl 
c'f forne good news. Upon iucli oecaJions, if the fnl- 
tun choofcB a new companion to his bed, he enters into 
tlic apartment of ibt women, w-ho arc ranged in files 
by goveriicffes, to whom he fpeaks, and intimates 

p^ton he likes bcA : the ceremony of the haiidfcer- 
(lji>.f, wiiich the grand figniur is faid to throw the 
gill that he eleds, is an idle tale, without any founda- 
t on. At; fuon aa the grand fsgnior hss ehofcn the girl 
that he ha.? dcflined 10 be the partner of his bed, allthc 
others foliov' Iki to ihf l iitb, wafliing jmkJ perfuming 
btr, her fuptrbly, conducing her tinging, 

I 


dancing, and rejoicing, to the bedchamber of the 
grand fignior, who is gcuerally, on fuch an occation, al- ' 
ready in bed. Scarcely has ihe new eledled favouriu: 
entered the chamber, introduced by the grand eunuch 
who IS upon guard, than fhc kneels down, and wdirn 
the fultan calls her, ihe creeps into bed to him at the 
foot of the bed, if the fultan does not order her, by 
efpecial grace, to approach by the tide : after a certain 
time, upon a fignal given by the fultan, the governefs 
•of the girls, whh all her fuite, enter the apartment, and 
take her back again, conduding her with the fame cc* 
remony to the women’s apartments ; and if by good 
fortune flic becomes pregtiant, and is delivered of a boy, 
(he is called a/ait fuftimefu that is to fay, fultancfs-mo- 
ther I for the firft fon fhe has the honour 10 be crown- 
ed, and (he has the liberty of forming her court. 
Eunuchs are alfo alBgoed for her guard, and for her 
particular fervice. No other ladies, though delivered 
of boys, arc cither crowned or maiutaineo with fui li 
colHy diAinflion as the fir A | however, they have 
their fervice apart, and handfome appointments. Af* 
ter the death of the fultan, the motlirrs of the male 
children are (hut op in the (Jd feraglio, from whence 
they can never come out any more, unlcfs any of 
their foas afeend the throne. Baron de I'ott in- 
forms us, that the female (lave who becomes the mo- 
ther of a fultan, and lives long tnodgb to fee her fon 
mount the throne, is the only woman who at that period 
alone acquires the diAin£lion fahuna^m^thcr i Die is 
tin then in the interior of her prifon with her fon. Tlie 
title of lache hadm^ piincipal woman, is the fir A digni- 
ty of the grand fignior^s barem ; and fhe hath a larger 
allowance than thofe who have the title of fecond, third, 
and foiith ivomaii, which are the four free women the 
Koran allows. 

This is a defeription of the gr^nd fignior’s feraglio ; 
we (hull now add an account of the feraglio or baremf 
as it is often called, of the emperor of Morocco, from 
the very intcreftiftg tour of Mr Lempriere* This gen- 
tleman being a burgeon by profcllion, was admitted into 
the harem to preferibe for Ibme of the ladies who were 
indiTpofcd, and was therefore enabled to give a particu- 
lar account of this female prifon, and, what is ftillmore 
curious, of the uiannerf and behaviour of its inhabi- 
tants. 

The harem forms a part of tlie palace. The apart- 
ments, which are all on the ground floor, are fquarc, 
very lofty, and four of them cnclofe a fpicious fotiare 
court, into which they open by means oflarge folding 
doors. In the centre of thefe courts, which arc floor- 
ed with blue and wlTitc checqured tiling, is a foun- 
tain, fupplied bv pipes from a large refervoir on the 
outfide of the palace, which ferves for the frequent ab- 
lutions recommended by tltp Mahometan religion, as 
well at for other ptirpolcs. The w'holc of the harem 
confiAs of about twelve of thefe tiquarc courts, commu- 
nicating with each other by narrow pafiages, which af- 
ford a free acceft from one part of it to another, and 
of which all the women are allowed to avail thcmfcivcs. 

The apai'tincnts arc ornamented on the outfide with 
beautiful carved wood. In the intide moA of the 
rooms are bung with rich damaflt of various colours ; 
the floors are covered with beautiful carpets, and there 
are mattrc ITeB difpored at different diAancea, for the pur- 
pofes of fitting and tieeping* 


Betides 
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Seraglio. Ikri<lc;s Ujtifcf the. aparluncata are. fiimiftied at tech 
extremity wit^ an drgaet European mahogany bed- 
{lcad» hung witli dainaixi having on it (cve^ral mnttreffti 
placed cue over'^khe. other, which are covered with various 
coloured iilks ; but .tlkcfe beds are merely placed there 
to arniiment the rqom. In^l the apartmenta, without 
leiceptioi^ tliea^eiling is woc^, curved ^ud ptrintnd. The 
mijQcipal oTuarnems in Xome . werpj.li^ge and valuable 
lo,o^i;ig.gla4^;&t; hung oii. diilh^rciit parIJs of the walk. 
In otlier^f cWks and w^i^chjei of different lixcs, iniglafs 
cafe, in tlie faine^manaen 

The fultana Lalla Batoom and another favonrite 
were indulged with a whole iquare jto themfelves ; but 
the concubines were only each, alioiwid a Itngk roi>m. 

Each female had a fepar^iivdaily allowance from the 
emperur, prpportipiied to the^lltmation in Whick they 
were held by turn. The late .eipperor^s allowance vms 
very tnff ing^ J^jalla OouyaW', the favourite fultana* had 
very little more than half a crown Englifh n«day,.ahd 

others lefa iu proportion. It mull be allowed, that 
the emperor made them uccafional preCenta of maney, 

‘ drefa, and trink,<ta ; but thia codid never be fufficient 
to foppoa the number of domeflics and other expcncca 
they muft incur. Tlieir greated dependence tberefort 
waa qu the prefenU they received from thofe Eurnpeana 
and Moorfi who vifited the ecturt, and who employed 
their influence in obtaining furiie particular favour from 
the emperor. This was the moil fuccekful mode that 
could be adopted. When Mr Lempricre was at Mo- 
rocco, a Jew, dehrous of obtaining a vciy advantage- 
ous favour from the emperor, for which he bad been a 
lur^ time unfuectisfully folicitiag, feat to all the prin*- 
cip^ ladka of the harenv pref^nis of pcarla to a very 
large amount } the confequeacr was, that they mil went 
in a body to the emperor, and immediately obtained the 
wi(hcd-lor concefiion, 

,The ladies feparately furnifh dicir own rooms, hire 
their own doiRcffics, ai^ in fa£l, do wbat they plcafe 
ii> the bt^rem, kut are not pennitted to go out without 
an exprefs order from the emperor^ wlio very feldom 
granta^them^tlwlt favour, except when they arc to be re- 
moved, irom qae palace to another. In that cafe, a 
party of foldiers is defpatched a little didance before 
them, to difperfe the male pafloigers in particular, and 
to prevent the poflihility of tlicir being feen. This 
praviouo ff ep being, taken, a piece of lioeu cloth is tied 
round the lower part of the face, and afterwards thefe 
Rtifeihlc feiuaks cover thcmfelves entirely with their 
haidkH .xnd cttlicr mount mules, which they ride like 
mcii^ or, what is more ufuaU arc put into a hpiare car- 
riage or litter, conilrudcd for this purpafe* -Whidi by 
its lattice work allows them to fee without being feen. 
In this manner they fet off, under the chai ge of a guard 
of black eunuchs.! This journey, and fometimrs a walk 
wkhtii the hounds of the palace, with which they are, 
howeaer, feldom indulged^ is the only exercife diey are 
permitted to take4 

The late emperor's harem conflded of between €o 
and loo females, befldes their domeilics and flavcs, 
which were very numerous. Many of the concubines 
were Moorifli, women, w'ho had been prefeuted to the 
emperor, as the Moors conflder it an honour to have 
their liaughtera in the harem ; feveral were Einopean 
*ilav«a, who bad either been made captives, or purchafed 
by the emperor; and fome ware negroes, 
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hi; this groirp the Europeans, or their defc<»ntlaiitfl Sera^lfo. 
had by far the great eli claim to the chara^^erof hand-' 
fome. There was one in particular, who was a native 
of Spain, and taken into the harem at nhont the fame 
age as Lalla Douyaw, who wa^> inderd ri perfect beauty. 

Nor was this lady quite fingular in that refpeCt, fur 
many others were almoil equally handron.r, 

The^ eunuchs, who have the entire charge of the wo- 
mcn/and who in fuA live always among are the 

chiidrien of negro Haves. Tlu y are geinrrally rilliet 
vety fliort and fat, or elfc tall, difoimt'd, and lame. 

Their voices have that particular tone which is ohlerv- 
able in youths who are juft arriving at manhotKi ; and 
their perfons altogether afford a difgiifting image of 
weaknefs and effeminacy. 

The fatne gentleman gives us a very curious accoiin: 
of the manntrs and ignorance of thefe immured females, 
from his own obfervation when vifiting the prince's ha- 
rem. “ Attended by an eunuch (fays ht ), after paffing 
the gate of the harem, w'hich is always locked, and un- 
der the care of a guard of eunuchs, we entered a nar- 
row and dark pafl’age, wliich foon brought us tu the 
court, into which the women's chamberK open. We 
hei*e faw numbers of both black and white Avomen and 
children) fame concubines, fome Haves, and other hired 
domeftics. 

Upon their obferving the iinufiia] figure of an Eu- 
ropean, the whole multitude in a body furrounded me, 
and exprefled the utnioft aftonifhment at my dr^fs and 
appearance. Some Hood motionlefs, with their hands 
lified up, their eyes fixed, and their months open, iu 
the ufnal attitude of wonder and Turprife, Some burft 
into immoderate fits of laughter; while others’ again 
cum6 up, and with micommou attention eyed me from 
bead to foot. The parts of my drefs which fcemcd 
moft to atira6l their notice were my buckles, buttons, 
and (lockings ; for neither men nor women in this coun- 
try wear any thing of the kind. With rcfptfl to the 
club of my hair, they feemed utterly at a lofs in what 
view to confider it ; but the powder which I ivore they 
conceived to be employed for the piirpofc of deftroy- 
ing vcrminc. Moft of the children, wdicn they faw me, 
ran away in the moft per feft coiiftcrnalion ; and onlhc 
wdiole, 1 appeared as fingular an animal, and 1 date la\ 
had the honour of exciting as much ciiriofity and at- 
tention, as a lion or a man tiger juft impotLed from 
abroad, and introduced into a country town iu England 
cm a market day. Every time 1 vifited the harem, 1 
was furrounded and laughed at by this curious mub, 
who, on my entering the gate, follow'cd me clofe to the 
very chamber to which I was proceeding, and on my 
return univcrfally cfcorted me out. 

The greateft pan of the women were uncommonly 
fat and unwieldy ; had black and l ull eyes, round faces, 
with fmall nofes. They were of diirercnt complexion^; 
fome vciy fair, fome fallow, and other# again perfect 
negroes. 

One of my new patients being ready to receive me, 

I wis drfired t<i walk into her room ; where, to my 
great furprife, I faw nothing but a curtain drawn quite 
acTofs the apartment, iimihr to that of a theatre which 
feparates the ftage from the audience. -A female do- 
roeftic brought a vei 7 low ftool, placed it near the cur- 
tain, and told me I was to fit down there, and fed her 
zniftieGi^s pulfe. 

O 0 
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Sringlio. ** Tilt* lady, wlio had by this time famwioned up cou- 
/ape to fpcak, introduced her hand from the bottom of 
the CLirlain, and dcfired me to inform her of all her com- 
idoiiits, which flic conceived I might pcrfe^lly do by 
merely feeling the pulfe. It was. in vain to afk her 
where lier pdin was feated, wdiether in her ilomach, 
head, or back ; the only anfwer 1 could procure was a 
reqiulk to led the pidfe of The other hand, and then 
pui.it out the feat of the difeafe, and the nature: of the 
paiiH 

“ Having ndtlur fatisflt d my curiofity by exhibiting 
her face, nor made me acquainted with the nature of 
her complaint, I wan under the necciTiry of informing 
her in pofitive terms, that to underiland the xlifeafe, it 
was abloliitely iieccffaiy to fee the tongue as w'cll aa to 
feel llie pulfe ; and that without it 1 cuidd do nothing 
fyr her. My cloquenoe, or rather that of my Jcivilh 
iiuerpreicr, was, however, for a long time exerted in 
Vriln ; and I am perfuaded Ihc would have difmifled me 
without any iurthtr inquiry, had not her invention fup- 
plicd her with a happy expedient to remove her cinbar^ 
rafTiiieiit. Slic contrived at lull to cut a hole through 
the curtain, througli wliich fhe extruded her tongue, 
and thus eoinplied witli my iiijiindion as far as it was 
iKcefTiry in a medical view, but moll clfedually difap- 
puiiited my l uriuliry. 

I was afterwards ordered to look at anotlierof the 
prince's wives, who was alfcrted with a fcropbidoiis 
iwcll'iig in her neck. This lady was, in the fame man- 
ner as the other, at firll excluded from ihy fight ; but 
as flic was obliged to fliow me her complaint, I had an 
<ipporLunity of feeing her face, and obferved it to be 
very handfomc." 

it is curious to obferve the drangc and childifli no- 
tions of perfuns who have been totally fccluded from 
the world. All the ladies of the Irarem exped^ed that 
our author fliould luive iidlautly difeovered their com- 
jdaints upon feeling the pulfe, and that he could cure 
every difeafe ifidantaHeoufly. He found them proud 
and vain of their perfons, and extremely ignorant. A- 
mong many ridiculous queftions, they a/ked tny inter- 
preter (faysM- Lempriere) if 1 could read and ivnlc: 
upon being anfwered in the aflirmative, they cxpreficd 
tiie lUmoll fiirprifc and admiration at the abilities 
of the Chriftians. There was not one among them who 
could do eitlier ; tbefe rudiments of learning arc indeed 
oidy the lot of a few of their men, who on that ac- 
count are named TW/j, or explainers of the Mahcxnc- 
tan law.’' 

It is melancholy to reflcA on the ikuation of thefe 
unfort urkate womeo. Being coufuiered as the mere in- 
ilrumrr.ts of plcafurc, no attention is paid to ihe im- 
provemenl of their minds. They have no eiAployment 
to occupy their time. Tlicir needle* w'ork is performed 
by JewcfTcs ; their food is dreiTed, and their chambers 
taken care of by Haves and donreRics, They have no 
amufement but a rude and barbarous kind of melan- 
chidy nuiilc, without melody, variety, or tafte ; and 
convcrf.it urn with one another, which mull indeed be 
vjry confmed, uniform, and inanimate, a« they never 
he a ivcw objett. Excluded fren* the ei^oytnent of 
fjerti air and exercife, fo nectdlary for the fupport of 
health and life deprived of all fociety but that of their 
ft'ilovv fufftrers, a liiciety to which mod of them would 
picftr ff>ijt.ide ill'elf ; they are only to be confuicred 

} 


the inoR abjeA of flaves — Oaves to the vicca and caprice Seui 

of a licentious tyrant, who exaCU even from his wivm II 
themfrlves a degree of fuhimLRun and refpfi^ which 
borders upon idolatry, and which Ood uud nature never * ^ 
meant Riuuld be paid to u mortal. 

SERAI, a building on the hlj^h road, or in large ci- 
ties in India, creeled for the accommodation of tiuvcl- 
lers. 

SERAPH, or Sf. RAT HIM, n fpirit of the highed 
rank in the hierai'chy ot a.igeU ; who arc thus called 
from their being fuppofed to be moll inflamed w’uli di- 
vine love, by their nearer and more iinnK'diatc attend- 
ance at the throne of God, and to coimnunicste their 
fervour to the remoter and inferior orders. See An- 
GF.f.. 

SERAPHIC, burning or inflamed W'ith love or zeal, 
like a ferapliim : thiia St Bonavcntiire is tailed the 
raphk doHor^ from his abundant Kcal and Itrvoiir. 

SERAPIAS, in botany : A genua of plains belong- 
ing to the order of diandria, and to the clafo of gyuan- 
dria^ and in thcnaturid fyllcm arranged under the 7th 
order, Orckideg^ The nedtarium iscgg-lhaped and gib- 
bous, w'ith an egg-fhaped bp. The Ipcciet*, aecordiiig 
to Linmrus, aix* ten. i. Latifulia ; 2 , Luugifolia ; 

3. Grandiflora, or enfifolia ; 4. l.ancifulia ; 5. Rubni ; 

6. Eingua ; 7. Cordigera ; H. Capeufis ; 9. ErcC>a ; 

10. ralcjtla. The three firll are natives of Britain. 

I. The J^atifblia^ or broad-leaved hLlleliorme, iii di- 
Aiiiguiflied by fibrous bulbs, by ovate drm-t lafping 
leaves, and pendulous ' flowers. The ilnlk is creel, 
about a cubit high, and furiiifhed w’irh fix or eight 
nervous oval leaves ; the fptkc is about fix inches long ; 
the three upper petals arc of a giTcn ct^lour, and of an 
aval acute form ; the lateral onefc are a little fhorter, and 
of a w hite colour, with a little tinge of grtTn. 2. The 
Pahtjlris^ or marfh helleburine, gwws 111 rough boggy 
pahuri^K^^nd nDarfhea, and flowers in July, it is diiliii- 
guifhed by fibrous l>ulb«, Iword-lhaped fellile leaves, 
pendulous flowers ; and the lip of the nectarrum is oh- 
tufe, fomcwduit ferrated, and longer than the petals. 

^J'he flowers grow to the number 15 or 20 in a Joofe 
fpikr. The chiet exterior pKala are green mixed wTth 
red ; the latersd imtR are white wkli a i»ed blulh 5 and 
the nc'dlarium is marked with red lines and ycUow tu- 
bercu1f>U8 fpita. 3 . The Grandtjltiru^ 01 whitc-flowert d 
hrlieboriDe, grows ia woods, and flowers in June.. Ita 
charaC^erilitcs are, fibrous balbs, fword-fhaped leaves, 
rrc6t flowen» ; and the lip of the nei^aritim is obtnfe and 
fhorter than the petals. Tlic fbjwere a»>c large amd ereif , 
and coTiO fling of fix txr eight in a tlhii fpike ; tlie petals 
arc all white, lad connive together | tire lip of tlic nec- 
Lurium ia enciofed within the jKlala, is white and ftreak- 
ed with three yelhw promMient lines. 

SERAPION, a phyfician of Alexandria. He and 
Phiiiiius of the ifle of Cos were both fcholars of Htro-. 
pifilus, and were foundeTs of the emrpiric fc^ ; which 
happened about 2H7 B< C. 

b ERA PIS, in mytKoIogy, an Egypiiaii deity, w'lio 
was worlhipped under various names and attributcH, as 
the lutekiry god of Egypt in general, and as the patron 
of fewralof their principal cities. Tacitus in Form j ns, 
that he was worshipped as a kind of univerfal deity that 
repreftnted Ktculapios, Ofiris, Jupiter, .and Pluto ; and ' 
he was fomciioies taken for Jupiter Ammon, the Sun, 
and Ncptiiue \ and the hoiiciurs that were rendered to 

him 
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Serapii him at Alebcandria were more fulemn and extraordinary 
than ihofc of any otlu*r place. 

Plutarch and Clemens of Alexandria, as wJ! as Ta- 


Scrciie. 


• Tiic ///. inform us, that while the firft Ptolemy wa^> em 

X, iv. hi fortifying Alexandria with walis, adorning it 

./c 7/i- with temples and llately buildings, there appeared to 
el vjirtJi him in his fleep a young man of extraordinary hcaiity, 
a daturc more than human, admonilhing him to de- 
rn rJtjr. hjto Poiitus vimc of his mofl triiily friends to 

bring from thence his llatue : lie aftured him, that the 


city and kingdom which pofl’effcd it (hould pitwe 
^“PPy» glorious, and powerful. 'The young ihrh ha- 
ving thuH fpukc, difuppearodi mounting up into hcnvcn 
in a blaze. 

Ptolemy difeovered his vifion to theprieOs: but find. 
iHg them ignorant of Pontus, he had reconrfe to an A- 
thenian, who informed him that near Sinope, a city <»f 
Pontus, tlierc \va» a temple much reforted to by ihc 
iKiiive;;, which was cOnfeerattd to Pinto, where he had 
a (latue, near which flood that of a woman, iholemy, 
nrglcdting the injunctions of the apparition, it again 
Appeared to him in a nienncing attitude ; and the king 
iinmediately dcfpatirhed ambaffadors to the Scrapian 
monarch, loaded with prefento. The king of Sinope 
corifentcd ; but his fiibjedts oppob d ilic removal of ilie 
Aattie. The god, however, of his own accord, as we 
ore informed, conveyed hirnr*If to the ainbaifadoi 's diip, 
•nJ in three days landed in Alexandria, I’lie datue of 
Scriijjis was ercCUJ in one of the iuhuibs of the city, 
where a magnificent temple wms afterwards reared. 

The llaliie of Scrapie, aceoiding to Mjorcibuis, was 
of a human form, w ith a haHvct or buHiel on his head, 
figiiifying plenty ; hiii light hand leaned on the head 
of a ferpent, whofe body was wound round a figure 
with throe heads, of a dog, a lion, and a w'olf ; in his 
left hand he held a meafure of a cubit length, as it were 
to take the height of the w'atcrs of the Nile* The figure 
of Serapis found on many ancient nfiedaU. 

The famoiiB loinplc of Serapis at Alexandria was 
deftroy^d by order of Theodofius ; and the celebrated 
flatue of this deity was broken in pieces, and its limbs 
carried fiift in triumph by the Chrillians through the 
City, and then throw n into a fierce fire, kiniHcd for that 
purpufe ill the aiftphitlicatre. As the Egyptians af^n- 
bed the ovci*flowi!ig of the Nile, to which was owing 
the fcitilit^^ of their country, to the benign influence of 
their god Scrapia, they concluded, that now he was 
deAroy'^ed. the river would no longer overflow, and that 
n general famine would cnfite ; but when they obfei"\’cd* 
on the co'rtrary, that tlic N le fwelled to a greater 
Jieighi tlnin had been known in the memory of man, 
mid thereby produced an immenfe plenty of all kinds 
of p'ovifious, many of the Pagans renouncing tbc wor- 
fhip *>f idols, udored the God ot the Chrillians. 

SERENA cuTTA, the fame as amaurofts. See Me* 

^ICINE, N® %6o, 

SERENADE, a kind of concert given in the night 
try a lover to his miftrefs, under her window. Thefe 
lometimes only corffiA of iiiArumentiil tnufic, but at 
other times voices arc added: the muhe and fongs cuni- 
pofi d ftn- lliefc occafions are alfo called yJ/vw/ir/ej*. 

SERENE, a tide of honour given to fevci-;il princes 
and to the principal magiAratesof repnhllcf. 1 he king 
»f Britain, the republic and doge of Ven cc, and the 
children of the king of Spain, are called jerrne } 


and w'hcn the pope or the facred college write to the 
emperor, to kings, or to the doge, tin y give them no 
other title. In like manner, the emperor gives no oth^r 
title to any king, except to the king of J V i'<ce, 

SERENTJS (Sammonir,. ), celcbrnted phyficiait 
in the reigns of the ernper'^; .S:^l^U3 aiul Cardcalln, in 
and about the year 2t^o. He iMotr fev. rid treatifis ort 
hiilory and thr works of nriiure ; be: there i.i only one 
of them extant, which i» a vrry indiilf.reiit porn, cii the 
Remedies of Difealcs. He was murdered at ii iVliival 
by the order of Caracalla- He had a Ulnar'/ that con- 
tained 62,000 volumes, whr h Q^iintus S nenuif .S.: n- 
moTiiciis his fon gave to Gordian the Younger, lo \vh.>ni 
he wa.> preceptor. 

iSERES (J^tolcmy), a people ejf the Farthi'r 
bounded on the well by Scythia extra Tmauir ; ot I it 
north and call, by 'I’crra Iiiccgeitr. ; and on fotit!:, 
by India extra Gangem. Aecoldii g lj tlicfe b-nirs, 
their country anfwers nearly to Cathay or Nhirth Ciiii'a. 
Other mithors vary greatly in placing tliem, though 
tNe generality agree in placing tliern fut to the eali. 
Mela places tlieni hetwccii the Indi anj Se^iha* ; and. 
pet haps beyond the Itidi, if we diflirgU’Th tlie SinT 
fr^m them. The aneieiits ciMr.ineud rhem fen- the^r 
ciition mai III filed II res, difl'erenr fiorn the prud.'ce vf ti t. 
boiiibycts or filk worms, Cjh’cd /^rrs by the Oieei;. ; 
whence •* lilk.’' 

.SERCiE, a wijolh fi quilted fluff, tt Mniifncdui d on a 
loofn with four treddics, after the m-anuer of rattens, 
nnd other llufls that liavt the whale* The goudinTi. ot 
ferges is kriovsn by the quilting, its that of cl'>i!is by 
the fpinniiig* (?K ferges there are various kinds, deno- 
ir.iiiated ciihei from the diflVrent qiialiiirs thereof, or 
from %he places where tliey arc wrought. The moll 
conflderable is the I.#oiJch»n lerge, now highly valued 
Abroad, particularly in France, whne r. maniifitdnrc i? 
carried on wiili coiilidcrable fuceef:>, untEr the tsile ot 
Jerjfr fa<^'m J.oftiJrts. 

The method cF '^making the Ijonvhm ferge we {hall 
now defenhe : For wool, the longcfl itj cliolVn for the 
warp, and ihi- ihortcfl for the wouf. llelorc either kind 
is iifed, it is lirfl I'eoiired, by putting n. in a ctjpper of 
liquor, Annewhat more tiian hikewann, compoinl td 
three pni ts of fair Wtiier and ojie of urine. Arur 
having flayed long enough therein fnr the liquor to 
diflblve, and take off the greafe, it i.i flirred hrilhlv 
about with a wooden peel ; taken on: ot‘ the liquor, 
drained, and waflied in a running wr.ter, dried in 
fhade, beaten with flicks on a wooden r:Kk to djii;’ 
out the coarfcT dull anrl fdtli, and then pickid 
with the hands. Thus fin- prepared, it i>. grealVd nirh 
oil of olives, and tilt’ longeu pjTt,'deflincrl far the 
is combed with large combs, heated in n little Inniiu'.* 
for the purpofe. To clear off the oil ag.iin, the wool 
is put in a liquor compofed of hot water, wirli foap 
melccd therein r whence being taken oiil, wrung, and 
dried, it is fpUn on the wheel. 

As to the Ihortcr wool, intended for the woof, it 
in only carded on the knee with fmalJ curds, arj tlicu 
fpun on the wheel, without being feoiired of its uii. 
It muft be remarked, that the thread For the warp is al- 
ways to he fpiui iiineli finer, *am! better twilled, tluiu 
that of the woof. The v. ool both for the waip siud 
the woof being fpim. aiad the thrtiui divided into fkains, 
that of the woof is put on fpools (utiIcA it have bt eii 
^ ^ ^ h'^H 
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fpin upon them) fit for th<; cavity or eye of the Ihnttle, 
yjij warp is wound on a kind of wjodjii 

-HI,— hul)hiii«? to fit it for warping. When wavped, it ii> Rif- 
fcTicd with a kind of fixe, whereof that made of the 
ihred’. of pjrchnu nt is held Jtc beft ; and when dry is 
put on the loom. 

When moiiuied on the loom, the workmen raifing 
and lowering the threads (v^liich arc palfcd through a 
rted), by ineiiTis of four treildlis placed underneath the 
loom, whicli he inukes to ai^l traufverfel y, equally, and 
alternately, one aficr another, with his feet, in prtjpor- 
tion as the threads are raifed and lowered, throws the 
fhuille aci'ofs from one fide to the utiicr ; and each 
time tliat the Ihnltlc is thrown, and the thread of the 
woof is crolTcd between thofe of the warp, Rrikes it 
whii the fTanie to which the reed is fallenecl, through 
thole tetlh the threads of the warp pjfs; and this 
Rroke he repeats twice or thrice, or even more, till he 
judges the crolliiig of the ferpre fufHcicntly ch>fc : thus 
J)c pror ceils till the warp is all filled with woof. 

The ferge now taken ofl* the loom ir. carried to the 
fuller, who fconrs it in the trough of his mill with a 
kind of fat cartli, €.7k\\i^i\ fuller's earthy firil purged of all 
ftont’s and filth. After three or four hours fcouring, 
the fuller’s earth is waflud out in fair water, brougJit 
hy little and little into the trough, out of which it is ta- 
ken when all the earth is cleared; then with a kind of 
iron pincers or plyers, they pull off all the knots, cuds, 
firaws, &c. Ricking out on the furface on cither fide; 
and then returning it into the fulling trough, where it 
is worked with water fomewhat more than lukewarm, 
with fuap dilTolved therein for near two hours; it is 
then wafhed out till fiich time as the water bccomee 
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where the band of gentlemen penfioncrs w'alt ; and re- Sergeant 
ceivinglhc king :il the door, they carry the maces be- II 
fore him to tlic chapel door, wliiUl tlie bund of penfion- SuneB. 
ers Hand foremoll, and make a lane for the king, 
they alio do when the king goes to the houfc of kmJs. 

There arc four other fergeants at anufi, created In the 
fame manner ; one who attends the lord chancellor; a 
fecond, the lord ticaJurir; a third, the fpeaker of the 
houfc of commons ; and a fouriH, the lord mayor of 
London on foleinn occaliuns. 

They have a confiderable fharc of the fees of honour, 
and travelling charges allowed them w'heii iti waiting, 
viz, five fliilhiigs per day when the court is within ten 
milts of LfOndon, and ten fttillings when twenty miles 
from London. The places are in the lord chamberiain^s 
gift. 

There arc alfo fergrants of the mace of an inferior 
kind, who attend the mayor or other head olHccr of a 
corporation. 

Cvmmon SRtaR4NT9 an officer in the city of l,ondon, 
who attends the lord mayor and court of aldermen on 
court days, and is in council with them on all occafions, 
within and without the prccincls i>r liberties of the city. 

He is to take care of orphans eilates, either by taking 
account of them, or to fign their indentures, before thetr 
palling the lord mayor and court of aldermen : and he 
was likcwife to let and manage the orphans cilates, ac- 
cording to his judgment to their befi advantage. See 
Recorder. 

Sergeant, in war, is a noncommiilioned officer in a 
company of foot or troop of dragoons, armed with a 
halbert, and appointed to fee difcipline obferved, to 
teach the foldiers the cxerclfe of their arms, to order. 


quite clear, and there be no figns of fuap left ; then it 
is taken out of the tiough, the knots, See. again pulled 
olT, and puc on the tenter to dry, taking care as 
fafl. as it dries to ftrctch it out both in length and 
brc.idth till it be brought to its juA dimenfions. When 
well dried, it is taken oil' the tenter, and dyed, ihorn, 
and prelTecl. 

SERGEANT, or serjf.ant,o/ Law ox of the Coif 
is the higlxeft degree taken at the common law, as 
that of Do£lor is of the civil law ; and as thefe arc 
fuppofed to be the moll learned and experienced in the 
pradice of the courts, there is one court appointed for 
them to plead in by themfelves, which is the common 
pleas, where the common law of England is moft Undu- 
ly obferved : but they are not rellri^ed from pleading 
iu any other court, where the judges, who cannot have 
that honour till they have taken the degree of ferjcaiu. 
at law, call them brothers* 

SkRGhAN 7 at Arms^ or Maetf an officer appointed to 
attend the perfon of the king ; to arreil traitors, and 
fuch perfons of quality as offend ; and to attend the lord 
high lleward, when fitting in judgment on a traitor. 

Of thefe, by ftatute 13 Rich. TI. cap. 6. there arc 
not to be above 30 in the realm. There are now nine 
at court at lool. per annum falary each ; they are 
called the hng^s fergeants at armSf to diliiiiguifh them 
from others ; they ai*c created with great ceremony, 
the perfon kneeling before the king, his majelty lays the 
macc on liis right ihoulder, and fays, Rife up^fergeant at 
armsf and tfqnirc for ever* They have befides, a pa- 
tent for t[)e office, which they hold for life. 

They have their attendance in the prefence chamber 


ftraighten, and form their ranks, files, &c. He receives 
the orders from the adjutant, which he communicates 
to his officers. Each company generally has two fer* 
gcants. 

SERGE ANTY {Sefjeant$a)f fignifies, in law, a fer* 
vice that cannot be due by a tenant to any lord but the 
king ; and this is cither grand fergeanty^ or pe^t* The 
firA is a tenure by which the one holds his lands of the 
king by fuch fervices as he ought to do in perfon to the 
king at bis coronation ; and may alfo concern matters 
mUitary, or fervices of honour in peace : as to be the 
king’s butler, carver, &c. Petit fergeanij is where a 
man holds lands of the king to furnifii him yearly with 
fome fmall thing towards bis wars; and ^ in effedl pay- 
able as rent. Though all tenures arc turned into foecagt 
by the 12 Car. II, cap. 24* yet the honorary fervices of 
grand fergeanty ftill remain^ being therein excepted* 
See KnighT' Service* 

SERIES, in general, denotes a coutinual fuccellioo 
of thUigs in the fame order, and having the fame relar 
tion or connexion with each other : in this fenfe we 


fay, a feries of emperors,, kings, bifiifips, &c. 

In natural hiAory, a feries is ufed for an order or fubf 
divifion of fome cbfa of natural bodies ; comprehend- 
ing all fuch as are diAinguifhed from the Dther bodies 
of that clafs, by certain chara^lers which they pofTefa in 
common, and which the reA of the bodies of that caft 
have not. 

Series, in arithmetic and algebra, a ranker num- 
ber of terms in fucceifion, increafing or diniinifliiiig in 
fome certain ratio or proportion. There arc fevera] 
kinds of feries i as arithmetical^ geometrical^ injinltey kc* 

The 


r 

Sericf. 

a 

Various* 
kimlfi oL 
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ficrien. Tlie two fir [I of thefc arc, however, more generally 
known or diliinguinied by the names of nriihmeikal 
geometrical progrfjpnn, I'hefc feriefes have already been 
explained and illiillratcd in the article Algebra, par- 
ticularly the two fil'd : it therefore only remains, in 
this place, tu add a little to what has already been 
done to the laA of thefe : namely, 

Infinite Sfries, 

Infinite fe- Is formed by dividing the numerator of a fra£lion by 
rics. its denominator, that denominator being a compound 

quantity ; or by extradting the root of a furd. 

Converging infinite ferics is cither converging or diverging^ 

and diver- A converging feriea is that in which the magnitude 
gingfcnea. of the fevcral terms gradually dimiiiifhcs ; and a diver- 
ging feries is that in which the fucceflivc terms incrcafe 
^ in magnitude. 

I.aw ofsn The law of an infinite feries is the order in which 
infinits fe- the terms are obferved to proceed. This law is often 
cafily difeovered from a few of the firft terms of the 
feries ; and then the feries may be continued as far as 
may be thought neceflary, without any farther divifion 
or evolution. 

An infinite feries, as has already been obferved* is 
obtained by divifion or evolution ; hut as that method 
is very tedious, various other methods have been pro- 
pofed for performing the fame in a more eafy manner ; 
as by alTuming a feries with unknown coefficients, by 
the binomial theorem, &c. 

I. Of the Method of Series by Divifion and Evoluikn^ 
Rule. 

6 

Method of Let the divifion or evolution of the given frafiion, 
roiiverttng which is to be converted into an infinite feries, be per- 
* ^*“^**'”** formed as in Chapters I. and IV. of our article Algs<^ 
^io”an m- required feries will be obtained. 


finite feries, 
4y divifion. 


!• Convert the fraAion 


Examples* 

f 


I— x) I + dcCp 




*5 
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2. Let the fraftion-^^ be converted into an infi-, 

i+x 

nitc feries ? 

1 -J-x) ay {a y—ay x^a y x*^, &C. 

a y-\~ay x 


—ay X 
-ayx- 


ty X* 


a y X* 

ay x*-\-a y x* 

—<iy 
— a y X' 




ay X* 
a y x^-l- 


ty x^ 


Hence — ^ayX l — x + x*— + &c. 

1 -fx 

and the law of the feries is obvious. 


into an infinite feries ? 


t. Reduce the fraction — 


2. Keduce the traction ; — into an infinite feries? 

fU -f-x 

2 k^ vv 3 

«+*)«*+**(»>— — — &c- 

Ml* M .. ^ ^ 

ni -^W7 X 


— m X -f- X* 

—‘tn X— X* 


2 x* 

2X» + — 
m 


2 x» 


2 x> 

m 

2 x 3 

m 


2 X^ 

m* 


Hence 


fB*+X* 


2X4 - 

— , &c. 
m 


2m 


=fR— Af-I- — X- h — 

XI l n» in* 


m^x 

the law of the feries is evident. 


’ &c. and 


4* Convert the quantity 
ferks ? 




1 into an infinite 


ay* 


«* + * a j, +/) a* (i— _ — 

a*+*aj»+/ “ “ 

— a«y- 2 * 2 ^» 

4 >*— ^ 


ai’ 




Hence the fraftion .-i—si +x + **+.»*+ &c. 

1 X 

From infpeflion of the terms of this feries, it appears^ 
that each term is formed by multiplying the preceding 
term by x ; and hence it may be continued as far as 
^may be thought neceffary without continuing the divj. 
fion. 




ay* + 


^3 ^4 




Scrifv 


W'Imbc* 
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0 % ly* 4V* • j Lcttlie nffumMlf Tiei be A4 -K^v + C>* + D>S See* 

Whence jr i wUwU multiplied bv + 2 e y^\ gWe^ 

each term ia found by multiplying the preceding by f‘=:.’ A +«’ Dy + c* C v* + f' D>*, See, 

+-ac + 2 c B>’ + a f Cj?s 

— A j;* ™ l\ xK 

Now, by equating ibe coefficients ot ibc homolo/rou* 
terms, wt* have A, c* 11+ 2 r A :so, C + 2 c 
11— A =z c, c' 1) + 2 f C — 11 =: 0, flee, j whence A = 

I D=— =— ^-C=^^-^'=i±i=zi-, D = 

* ~ c c, e‘ e* c'* 

B itC 2 10 12 f* 

3s — fitc.i wlience f 

r* f +2c^ — j* 


a«iei. 


— Rnd increafing the coefficient by unity. 

And evolu- 
tion. 


5. Let v'rt^+.v* be converted into an infinite fciics ? 

fl* + x'\ ^ >?< 

fl* / ' aa ' 1 zS.'c^ 


+5:' 


X* \ X 

a bfiV 4^’’ 




X * \ X^ 

(1 i6u^ /8ii^ 64^® 

aC 


--I.— - — +'- 

Ha*' i6a^ 640*^ ”2560'*^ 


2y . 5 y , 

=1 — &c. 

C ' C*^ i* 

3. Re quire d the fqiiare root of a*— -x’ ? 

Lctrt* — x^ i=: A + Bx' + Cx^ + Da'S 5tc. whidi 
being rqiiarcd givea 

a* — a*=sA*+ 2aABjr* + B\x^+ 2 ADx^ Ac. 

+ 2 ACx* + 2 11 Ca^ 

Mence A'sa', 2 AII + 1 = 10 , B’ + 2 AC = «, 
2 AD + 2 BC=:o, &c. Then A = a, B = — 
I I ^ B- I BC I 

A 


a A 


C=r— ^=-l-.D=:. 
iKi 2 A Ha* 




i6ifS, 

“• ‘ 

n.nc....,r,u.„ ro«of.- +.v="+^-£i+7Si- "I' '■"" 

x^ 9 

jTs v’* A® method has already been illiiftrated in the And by SI: 

In continuing the operation, ihofc terms may be nc- article Alcldra, we ffiall therefore briefly Hate the 
glebed w'hcifc dimenlions exceed tbofc of the laft tenu iheoreno, and add a few cxauiplcs. ' ■ . ‘ 


^ 

to which the root is to be continues. 

IT. Of ihe Method if Serif J ty ajumirs « Seriet with 
unknown Cef^cients. 

« * Rolf AlTume a ferie* with unknown coilficients 

n/.r2Lto rcprcfcnt .bat required. Let this ferie* be mnUipl.ed 
«d fcries. or involved, according to the nature of the quellion { 
and the quantities of the fame dimenfion being put 
ctiual to eU other, the coefficients wdl be determined 5 
and hcime the required ferie* will be known, 

EiAMrirs. 1. Let ^ be converted into an infi- 

nite fefics? Affumc +B.+C *‘+ U *» + 


Binomial Theorem, 


mial thco* 
riDv. 


W « I 

^ . — — * Pt " " — - , m 

^.=a » +-U » Xa 


W— Iw 

. m m — n r/i— 2n „ 

4— 'X “X — Xrt * i’, &c. 

T4 zn ' 


m 


n n m b tn tti-^a 

O'- X '+-:=“ x'+-;-x-,+txt.-x;! 


m m 


I — n 


4 . X X — * X — r> &c. 

T » 2/1 3 n ii* 

Exampli:". 

^ Let ^ ' be converted into an infinite fc* 

ax—x *1 


Then tins aifurned feiicBi multiplied by 5*^^* 
j— flA + <®Bx+'aCRr* + a D x? + a E x'*, 5cc. 

_A.v Bjc* — Cx^ — D x^*&c. 

Now, bv equating the coefficient* of the fame poweia 
of *x, we have a As i, iB B — A=o, C — B=o, a 1 Now sj=:rT 

>-C=e,-E — D=e, &c. Hence A=-,B=- J j 

C=L= = + E=^ = + A“dthi 

&c'. ! wlience. by fubftluition* we have compared with the generaltheorem, give. «=* 

. '!l, &c. _i, «=>. Hence by fubftitutmn, we have 

f* ■ -■ — ^ 

*. Convert the quantity into an infi- i ^ i — r ^ ~ _ . ^ “"4"' ^ i >« 

nite feriea? 


T = fl X ax—x‘\ = == ■ ^ 


this left eapreflwo, being 

h n 
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<^7 4 .y” ^ , - 


c X* - ^ 

1 ^^ 4_ .:2^ , ficc. 

^ i6«i ^ 128,^* 


19683 


il = Tsf^ViT X ^^^p = O.OOCOOOC8 




2. Required ilit" fquarc root of ti* + ^ 

IVy comparing; this with the g^eiieral theorem, we 
have a=z a,^ A = jc*, m= i , f/rr 2. Pi nee, by fuhftitu- 

•X* I — 2 

tlon, the feriefl beeumes /i X i 4 - i X ~7 1 X 

V " + 2x2 


= r?ih X =: - 0,00000001 

5 >um of the putitive terms, 1. 0-5 760968 
Sum of the negative terms, 0.00331885 


Difference, 


1.05429083 

8 


x!'^x “i* ='*xi 4 - 


X r+'fX— . 

2X2 .S X 2 

“sT" ij~K' 

Za ia* l(hi^ 


And a* 
, 5 cc. 


2 a 

v\\ = 


Cube root of 600, = 8,43432664 

In operations of this kind, the ncartfl power to the 
pvcu number, whether greater or Icfs thanitjisto beufed, 
as by that means the fcrics will converge moic quickly, ic 
An inlirntc ferics may he involved to any given Involurion 
power, or any propofed root of a given ftrici. may be"*"** tvoJu- 


lii order to nppl} tfiis to numbers, let tlie fquarc cxtra£^cd by means of the following general theorem. 
root of 8; he required ? Now, the fquarc root ot 85 * X (« +^.-e 4 -r +r/.x’ -f ck*, S:c.) ^ =: 

“ 4“ 4 ; henee a = 9, aridx'=4. mukiplkd by 


T})en j 
2 a“ 

X* 

» 

1 


2 X 81 

4X4 


1. 000000 
= 0.024691 


m . , w ■ 

a -j-/?: !/ a 


8xS.X«T = 

^ 4 ^- — = O.OOCOO7 

i 6 x> 5 ixt>ixbi 

I.C 2439 + 

9 


+«. 




x 4 - n 

m — I 

m — 


2 

m - 




4 “ a 


rj — 

2 

w — 3 

/V 

3 




m — 

I 

— 2 d 

m — 2 


2 




ni — I 

4-m <a 

d 


Square root of 85 2= 9 - 2 i 954 ^» 

mie except the lall decimal. 

3. Required the cube root of + ^^ • 

This bei»)g compared with the general theorem gives 
.2 =; x’, zr yS m = 1, « = 3. Hence 4- 


w— 1 w — 2 wi — 3 
+ fn. . . ^ .a 

^34 




+ ■ 


i m - 


2 m 

■ 3 ^ 


«; X I +;xi +5 X 


I — 6 f 


"~Tzmzir 




81 -vi' 


+« 


m — I m — 2 \ 2 I d 

m. . I 

m — 1 

+ m n c 

l m — 2 m — 2 m — 4 m — C , . 

. , — , ^ ^ 

345 


.J-^^,8cc. Anda’— i’P =•» X I — ' m — 2 m — 3 

34-1 %x' Q*« +'*'• ■ • ■ • , • 4 “ /' 


=43 «* 

s.v‘' 'oy’ 


&c. 


9 i ^ 43 

Let the euhe root of 600 be required > Now 6ooj}- 
nSxf+'oMj- = **=512, m =1, 

and ^=3. 

Then 1 1.00000000 

' 88 


3 4 

i m — 2 m — i 

3a 

m — - 1 m 

2 a 


+ m 


.T 

8'i y ^ 
lO V** 
243 .X* ^ 

2 2 y’ * 


" 3 X 5 L? 

- 1 X 

’ ^1 

— nr X 111 


. TWf L ftm * W— « \ hc^ 

+ '" ■ — T— ■ --T— • 3 -= j 

2 if// 

t + z. 

IM— I /w — 2 w~3 w — 4 m — 5 m — 6 , , 
0.05729166 *+^—i ^ 






0.00528253 

C.00031341 


729 e** 
6561 


=iVtX = — *-00003591 

= TVi.X,?A|‘= O.00OOC453 

=»V/rX 7 ^ 1 *= — *-«ooooc6o 


. Pfi — 1 Tw— 2 wi— 3 w — 4 OT — 5 , . 

-fw. . — — — f 

^ 3 4 S 

m — 1 nt — 2 m — 3 m— 4 c* 

+"»■— 1 “ i 4 ^ 

tn — 1 tw — 2 7w— 3 f 3 ^ ^ 


+ fW 






m— 1 m~2 V * 

: — . a -< 1 f jc 


f 

I d- 


-4 Mil 


«— 1 


lee. 


Novp^ 
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Now each term of the giTcn ferics is to be cbmpaird ' above theorem i and liy fubflitiition in the fecond, the Scries, 
with the correrpondent terms io the firft p^rt of the fevciil tcras of the r^uiiKd fcjrics will be obtained. 

Examples. 

ijt^ What is the fquare of the fcrics jf— + > ? 

By comparing this with th e general theorem, we find %'=:y % r=— i, ficc- and 

wna ; whence y— ^3 ^/— X (i — loir* + r* — 2 r ^ &c. =/X (*— ^ ) 

+ 2 ^^— a J? W 

&c. =:/ — + — 4y«, 5cc. 

2^/, Required the fourth power of the fcrica i &c. ? 

Heres=i, a=i, ^=i, r/=i, and m=4. 

Then i +x+.%*+x3, &c.|« = 1+4 ^ x +6 ^ x^, &c. 

+ 4 +12^^4-12 

+ 4//+ 

4-12 ^<1 

+ 4 ^ 

= 14-4 X 4- 10 X* -j- 20 X> +35 X*, dcc> 

3i/, What is the fquare of ^4.^+^+^, ftc. 

In this cafe x=—, fl=i, 1=1, c=i, J=i, and in S2. 

X X 


4-2r 4-21/ 


4 - 

+ 2 r 


=-tx(*+-- + 4- + -T = "T* *®‘) 

X* \ ^ X * X* ' X* X* / 


12 


+ ^ + 


X* 


+ ji> **=• 


4//;, What is the fquare root of • 


*■ T+.p^eP'+M’ 


The quantity reduced is X 


dec. 


* iPI+P 6r« + 8r»’ 

In this example a =’jx> <* = if ^ 4?^ =5 

2=3 -_-L, ^c. 

4*3 6*4 8 ’ ‘ 

Then 


dec. 


=Tx('+p+^j:+-:^’‘'- 


I 


3 

Sir* 

I 

lixl 


11 ^ 4 ri"^ 32 r^'^ 384 r^* 

Of an har- Harmonic SsRisSf a fcrica of terms formed in harmo- 
moiiicaJ nical proportion. It has been already obferved in the 
icrics. article Proportion, that if three ntttnbers be in har- 
monica! proportion, the firfl is to the third as the dif- 
ference between tlic firll and fecond is to the difference 
between the fecond and third. 

Let a, and x be three terms in harmonica! pro- 
portion : then a : x : : a— -d : d— -x 
whence a x— d x=a ^ x. 

and 2 a x— — ^ xz3<3 


&c. 


r:& 


Again, let x he the fourth term, to find wluch iDTIicmr. 


terras of a and d, we have 

a i ^ ^ 

2 .il— ^ 2 if— ^ 

ah a 


i ; X ; t 


ihod of rx- 
tending thi.) 
feries. 


Then h x- 


then x=- 


2 ff — d 

derM of this feries n ^ ,, 

2 a — ^ 


Hence the three firft 


za—h^ 
3 a b — 2 3 * 

"TT^T"’ 

— ^ 



ah 


— 2 d* 3 a^ 2 ^* 

therefbrethefourfirfttermsare^r^d. r, — 2 -^ — 

z a ~b , ^a-^zb 

Whence the law of the feries is obvious, and it tnay be 

continued 



terift. 
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p continued as followsp a, b* 


R t 

tf • « i 

i a — {* ^a-~-tb* 4 — 3^* 


»97 1 


*3 

The 6rft 
term le(ii 
than the 


feries will 
become ne- 
gative. 

14 


T-^-- — ?• flee, and the term it -mmm r ^ 

«— — z.h 
If, in a ferics of termi in harmonicid proportion, a and 
h be two affiriTiatite quantities, and ftich that a ^ fl, 
fewnd^and^^'* thit feries, whi ch it pofitite at firft, will become 
both po- negative at foon at % . B exceeds n— i . a. But if 
ficivcp the d Bf the feries will converge, and although produced 
to infinity, wilt not become negative. 

Let m and B be equal to a and i refpediively ; then 
this feries becomes fltc. and fince, if each terra 

But if ‘the c»f an harmonical feriet 1 ^ divided by the fame quantity, 
fira La the feries will Hill be harmonical. Therefore 
greater 5 cc. is an harmonical feries : whence the denominators 
fc^nd'^hc fp^i’ics form a feries of numbert in arithmetical 

ferlci IS af- 5 ai^d convcrfely, the reciprocals of an a- 

firmativc. '‘ith metical progreflion are in harmonical proportion. 

15 Afturriyig SsRiKSf a ferics of which any term is form- 
The reci- ed hy the addition of a certain number of preceding 
procald of terms, multiplied or divided by any determinate numbers 
mctTcal*" whether pohtive or negative. Thus 2. 3. 19. lOi. 543. 
progTcflion ^9*7* ^5®7*» a recurring feries, each term of 

ill harmo- which is formed by the addition of the two preceding 
tefttfs, the firH of which being previoufly multiplied by 
the conllant quantity 2 and the other by 5. Thus the 
third term ig:= 2 x ^ + 3 X 5 » the fourth term 101 s 
3 X a + ’9X5. &c. 

I'he principal operation in a feries of this nature is 
that of hnding its fum.— -For this purpofe, the two fiHl 
and two lafi terms of the feries enuH be given, together 
with the conftaiit multipUert. 

Let Cf dt r,ft &c. be any number of terms of a 
ferics formed according to the above law, each fuc- 
ceflTive term being equal to the fuin of the products 
of the two preceding terms, the fiHl being multiplied 
by the given quantity m, and the other by the given 
quantity ». Hence we will have the following feries 
of equations e sz m a^n fl, d zz m B-j^n e is nt c ^ 
n d,/^m d^H e, Icc. llien adding t hefe equ ations 
we obtain e + d+e+f::zmXa+B^c +d + HX 
B^c ^d + e. Now the ThH member of this equation 
is the fum of all the terms except the two firll ; the 
quantity by which w is multiplied in the fecond mem- 
Ixr is the lum of all the terms except the two laft ; and 
that by which n is multiplied is the fum of all the terms 
except the firft and bft . Now let s ±= fum of the ferics 5 

then — / 4 - «X 

HcD« + - - *• 


nicdl pro- 
portiun, 
anJ con- 
vcrfcly. 

16 

Sunmu- 
tir»ri of a. 
recurring 
ferics. 


Two laft ttmis 
Sum 

Sum 


— a +3 

a+j. t; 

Vbi. XVII. tart t. 


f 15671 ^ 

i ^917 

1858S 

2 

37176 

1I554I 

I *15536 

I 19*56 = 
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Rt&irjion of is the method of fimilug the 

value of the quantity whofe feveral powers are involved ^ 
in a feries, in terms of the quantity which is equal to 
the given feries. 

In order to this, a ferics mud be affumed, which he- 
iog involved and fabftitiited for the quantity equal tn 
the ferics, and its powers, negle^ing thofe terms wliufe 
powers exceed the higheft i>oWcr to which it pvopof' 
ed to extend the ferics. 

Let it be required to revert the feries a x B x* ^ 
r 9 f* 4“ ^ ** + ^ ^*» St y; or, to find x in an infi- 
nite feries expreffed in the powers ofy. 

Subftitutey'^ for x, and the indices of the powers of 
y in the equation will be n, 2 n, 3 /i, &c. and i, there- 
fore vt^i I and the differences are o. 1. 2. 3. 4. 5. &i'. 
Hence, in this cafe, the feries to be afTumed is A v + By* 
+Cy*4-D/, fltc. which being involved and fubfiitut- 
ed for the refpeftive powers of .t, then we have 

= fl A y ® -b u Dy, &c. ■ 


a X 


B X* zz 


See. 


£X^ ZZ 

d =: 


have a A 


= y 


A ACy*l 

■fr A 5 y 3 -j- A* B See. 

^d A'j'^, 5 lc. 
Whence, by comparing the homologous terms, wc 
y zz y ; therefore A =z B = — , C 


(=- 

(=- 


a 3 A D 


Ai> 


) 

tt 3 AC-b^B* 4-3 


a* 

c + d A^> 


D 


gaBc — 5/1 — a*d 


^* 4 .L 

1 


, flee, and confetpitnlly x zz 

5 — 'XfAli 


X X 


X /| See. 


Examples* 


xjtf Let sc— --J — — , &c. zzy* There a bc- 

* 3 4 

ing in this cafe equal to i, , c — , J = 

» , * 3 4 

flee, we (hall, by fubftituting thefe values, have x-=y-[- 

&C. 

2 ^ 6 ^ 2A 


. *4 

2J, Let jc 


jf ? 


4- x* — ac^ -f- fl:c. =: j ; to find 


tH 4* ** 1 • 

Let the fum of the firft Ceven terms of the above * 1 

feries be required. 


In this example we have x = x, 
t zz If d zz t, See. ; whence x zz 
-5 + f-i 


azz 1, B zz — 


1 


y^ + 


y\ fl:c. =: r 4 -y*+y’ + / 


Firft term ^ 
Laft tew n 15671 
Sum 15673 
« - 5 

7^365 


Sum of tfat ferics* 


fltc. 

^df Let a U 
Sec. to find x ? 

Put r azz vj then v = 


:r — 4- 

2 r 


24rJ 


720 


4032 r’ 

PC« 


2r 


ate. 

4032 

a s-y^vlss — 


24ri ~ 720 
By cofttparifou we find * ss w*, y s= *, 

T 

d 


r*’ 



403a r; 


&Ci 

Hcnct 


Series. 
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— 1 1 12. Required the fum of the fericB -|. a* -f" 3 * 

T_T „ ^ 2 4'** , , 2«Hr^ V 1440r«‘ or i, + 4 + 9 + 16 n? ' 

Hence M ^ 2 r v — — — v* + — — A + B «* -|- C «, according to the afnrefaid 

-» — obfervaiione, be afFumed = 1* 2* -4- 3* n*; thenp 

^ ^ as in the preceding cafe, we fhall have A x « + i * 

,&C. = 2 rti+ jJBj<n + l|‘+CxV+T=l‘ + 2 * + 3* «-x 

f ^ - V e V* '^ + M*» involving n + i to its fevcral pow- 

ence * = v'2r-ox(* + — - + .ko,: ! +8^^» ers, A n’ + 3 A n* + 3 A n + A + B n’ + zB b + B 

+ Cfi- 4 -Css - 4 * n "b ij* 5 frona which 

Summation of is the method of finding the ^ohtiaaing the former cqnaticj^c obuin 3 A«- + 

n of the terms of an infinite ferics produced to in- 3 A«-4-A-|-2 = n-|- 1 ; 


«*, &c. := 2 r V -L —v*M V* -L &c« 

^ 3 ^ 45 '- 35 ^ 

whence . = X ( ‘ + ^ 


fum of the terms of an infinite ferics produced to in- 
finity, or the fum of any number of terms of fuch a 
ferics. 

The value of any arithmetical feries, as 1* -f- 2* -b3^ 

-|-4* I/*, varies according as (n) the number 

of its terms varies ; and therefore, if it can be exprefs- 
ed in a general manner, it muft he explicable by n and 
its powers with determinate coefficients ; and thofc 
powers, in this cafe, mull be rational, or fucli w’hofe 
indices arc whole pofitivc numbers; bccaufc the progref- 
fion, being a whole number, cannot admit of fiird quan- 
tities. Lailly, It will appear, that the greateft of the 
faid indices cannot exceed the common index of the 
ferics by more than unity ; for, otherwife, when n is 
taken indefinitely great, the highefi power of n would 
be indefinitely greater than the fum of all the reft of 
tlie terms. 

Thiia the highcll power of «, in an exprcflion exhi- 
biting the value of i* -f- 2^ + 3* + 4*.-.ii*i cannot be 
greater than ; for i* + 2* -|- 3* -|- 4*....ii* is manifell- 


aiid coiifequently 3A— iXB*+3/-v-f-2B — 2X« 
- 4 - A + B -f C — I =0 ; whence 3 A — i == o, 3 A 
+ 2 B — 2=0, and A -4- B -f- C i o ; therefoTC 

A = ^^. B = ^~^ = i, C=i— A — B=i. 


fi 

and confequcntly i + 4 + 9 + 16 «*= -j. 

3 ^ 3 ^S 

« • n -p I ' 2 w -p 1 

or — i — i — • 

o 

What is the fum of the ten firft terms of the feiici 
1* + 2* -p 3% &c. i 

Here « = 10, thenli^Lt.^;^ = 

6 0 

- 385- . 

3. Required the fum of tlie ferics (^+2-4-3^ -P4J nt. 

or 1 -p 8 -p 27 -p 64....W' ? 

By putting An* -p li + C «■ -p D n = i -p 8 -p 
27 -P64.-..W* ; and proceeding aa above, w’c fliall have 


ly Icfs than n^, or «* -p n* -p w* -p , &c. continued to w 4 A n* + ^ ^ "*4-4 + A -p 3B «* -p 3 B « -p B +2 C « 

terms 5 but when n is indefinitely great, is indefi- + C D ( = n + i, 3 ) = «» + 3n* + i, ami thcrcfoie 
i,itdy greater than 1,’, or any other inferior power of x «» +TS~+ bTI^Tx »* +4^+ 3 15 + a C— * 

w, and therefore cannot enter into the equation. ' Ihis ^ ^ ^ -p D — i = o. Ilcrue A = ' 

being premiftdj the method of inveftigation may be as ^ ^ ^ 6 A\ / 3 -^4 A 3 B\ ^ 

follows: B f — J = C f = J =: .}, 

EtAMPLFS. s. - _ 


) = !,c(= 


3— 4 A — 3 B 


^) = i. 


I. Required the fum of n terms of the ferics i -p * + 
3 + 4 + ” 

Let An* -p B J* be alFiimed, according to the fore- 
going obfervations, as an univerfal cxprelGon for the 

value of 1 4- 2 -P 3 -P 4 n, where A and B repre- 

fcBt unknown but determinate quantities. Therefore, 
fince the equation is fuppofed to hold univcrfally, 
whatfoever is the number of terms, it is evident, that if 
the fiiimbcr of terms be incrcafed by unity, or, which 
is the fame thing, if n -p 1 be w^rotc therein inficad of 
n, the equation will fiill fubfitl ; and wc (hal l have 

Ax «'"-f i 1 * + Bxb+i = i+2 + 3+4 "+«—»• 

From which the firll equation being fubt railed, there 
remains A x » + tp — An*-pB X n — 1 — ^B«=ii-p 1 ; 
this contracted will be 2 A n-pA-pB = fl-pi; 
whence wc have 2A— 1 X/i + ^ + ^^i=0; 
Wherefore, by taking 2 A — i = o, and A -p B — i 
sro, wc have A sr « and B^ii and confequcntly 

1 + * + 3 + 4 ( = A n* + B «) = Y + j = 

»~X » + i " 

2 

What is the fum of the ten firll terms of the feries 
I + 2 -p 3, &c. ? 


Ill this cafe n =i 10^ then ^ 


lOX M 


D ( = 1— A — B— C) = 0; and therefore 1 ^ -p 2* 

I -sj J .5 9 n* «* /»* X fT-p 11 *. 

+ 3+4 «* = - 4- - -p - , Dr =: 

4^4 4 

In the very fame manner it will be found, that 

4- 2" -p 3 ^ /»* = - + - + -_ — 

5 ^ 2 ^ 3 30 

*< I C I r - SM* n‘ 

ij + 2* + 3^ z=- 4. - 4.3^ — 

^ ^ ^ 6 ^ 2 ^ 12 12 

* + * + 3 * "* = y + T+T-T+r.- 

What is the fum of the ten firft tei'ms of the feries 
*’+ 2 ^+ 3 ^ &c. ? 

, «■ X n + i|* 100 X I 2 I 

R == lo, then = = 25x121 

4 4 ^ 

= 3025. 

4. Required the fum of » terras of the feries of trian- 
gular numbers o, i, 3, 6, 10 n ? 

I-ei A + B R* 4- C R = o, 1, 2, 3 R, =: . 

Now the R -p ith term of this ieries, by Example 2. is 

V+ V A. R 4- i [3 -p B . R 4- Ip . C . 

— R* R ^ ^ 

w + 1 = ^4- — + “■• Now, the firft equation bc- 
ing fubtra£tcd from this, we Ihuvc, 3 A r* -p 3 4- 2 B 

X* + A + B + C= —4. J' Or; 3 A R* + 3 A It + 


I 




+ c= 


E R 

X « — b. 


Whence, by equating the homologous terms, we 
have 5 A iS: r, and A = J : J — 2 B = 3 A 5 whence 
I“x = A-f-C = — B. Hence C = — 
Now, thefe values being fubflituted in the above 

equation, givc£ the fum 

. 77 i 
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The difference of thefe fcrics is - 

n +a — lXr + /t — I 


n 

6 ' 


n — I 


and if /I -f- I be put for n, the 


1 • n 2 

1 . 3 • 

By proceeding in the fame manner, the fum of n 
terms of pyramidal numbers, 1, 4, 10, 20, 35, &c 

r ..* •_ ” + ^ _+_ .^ 

I. « . 3 • 4 


fum of n terms of this feries will be 


n will be found = 


And 


the fum of any feries of figurate numbers, is determined 
by a like formula, the law of continuation being obvi- 
ous. 

What is the fum of the ten firft terms of triangular 
niiinbcrs i, 3, 6, 10, 15, kc. ? 

4- I - « 2 


Here « = 10; then 


toy T I X 12 


Let the fum of the fcrics 




1.2.3 ^ 

= 220. 

I 

K W ^ IV 

cd to n terms, be required ? 

If we iiiultiply this feries indefinitely continued by 
— ipi or R*— 2 R -)- 1, the prudu£f is Rj therc- 

R 

fore the amount of the indefinite fcrics is , and 

R-if 

the fum of n terms may be found by fubtra^iing the 
terms after the itth from that amount. Now, the terms 
fi +• 1 * ff -f- 2 


after the nth are Tr,*. 


R« + 1 R" + 2 
be divided into the two following feries 


See. which 


may 


Scc.=±x—^ 


IT" ^ IT ■•'K' + Ri 

Second, X It + ~ R 7 ‘ ^ 


Now, if we write a for and r for R — i, 


and 


R_:if- 


6. Let the fum of the fcrics 


n ^2 n — 2 

+ VrT" + " 


•a R I— n Scririf.^apa. 

— — — X tarn. 

fi r r . _ 


fnbtraft the fum of thefe two fcrics from the amount 
of ihepiopofcd fcriei indefinitely continued, the rciiiain- 

dcr witl be found = ^ — 


« R II R» T" n R 

&c. be required ? 

This fericB is equal to the difference of the two fol- 
lowing. 


Second, — &c. = ;X|^ 


wrhtch reduced becomes 

To proceed farther would lead us far beyond the li- 
mits afligned for this article ; we mull therefore refer 
thufe who require more information on this fubjeiJl to 
the fullinving authors. — Bertrand’s DinytLppcmefit^ &c. 
Vol. J ; Dodion’s Mathematical Rcpoliloiy, Vol. 1 . ; 
Einerfon’s Algebra ; Appendix to Gravefeiid’s Alge- 
bra ; Hutton’s Paper on Cubic Equations and Infinite 
Scries, in the Philofuphical Tranfaftions fur 17^0; 
Maclaurin’s Fluxions ; Malcom’s Arithmetic ; Ma- 
fere’e Annuities ; and Scriptores L»ogarithmic'u &c. ; De 
Moivre’s Dodtrinc of Chances, and a Paper by the 
fame author in the Philofophical Tran fa ft inns, 

240 I Simpfun’s Algebra, Eflays, Fluxions, and Mif- 
ccllanics ; Sterling’s Summatto et Inttrpalaiio Scricrum / 
Svvta^ma Mathefios^ Sec. 

\SEIUNGAPATAM, the capital of Myfore, the 
dominions of Tippoo Sultan, is lUuatcd in an ifiand of 
the Ciivcry river, about 290 or 300 iniley fioni Ma- 
dras. The ifiand, upon fuivey, appeared to he .iboiit 
four miles in length by one and a half in bteadLl, 
acrofi the middle, where it is likewifc Iiighcll, wlicrur 
it gradually falls and narrows towards tlio extremities. 
The ivell end of the ifiand, on which iheri fort 
coniiderablc llrcngth, Hopes inure, tfpCLialiy t;'vvavci3 
the north ; and tlic ground riling on the oppulitc fide 
of the river commands a dillindl view of every pail of 
the fort. The fort and outworks occupy about a mile 
of the well end of the ifiand, and are dillinguiilicd by 
magnificent buildings, and ancient liiiidoo pagoda^., 
contrafled with the more lofty and iplendid monuments 
lately raifed in honour of the Mahomttan faith. The 
great garden, called the Laul covers about as 

much of the call end of the ifiand as the fort and out- 
work? do of the well, and the whole intermediate lpac,e, 
except a finall enelofure on tlie north bank, ncai the fort, 
was, before the lall war, filled with huules, and foriiKd 
an exteufive fubuib, of which the grcaicd part was de- 
ll royed by Tippoo to make 100m tor batierk?, to de- 
fend the illand when attacked by the comhhitd forces 
of Earl Cornwallis and tlie Mabratta chiefs in Februa- 
ry 1792. This fubiirb, or town of modern ilruOituir, 
is about half a mile fcjiia re, divided into regular cruis 
ilrcets, all wide, and lhaded on each fide by trees. It 
is fuiTOunded by a ftrong mud wall, conuins many good 
houfes, and feems to have been prefcr\cd by the fidtan 
for the accommodation of merchants, and for the con- 
venience of troops ftationed on that paii of the ifiand 
for its deicnce. A little to the callward i)f the low'ti 
i.s the entrance to the great garden, which was laid out 
in regular ftiady walks of large cyprcls trees, and 
abounding with fruit trees, flowers, and vegetables oi 
every defeription. It poflt'fied all the beauty and elc- 

S aiTce of a country retirement, and was dignified by 
le maufoleum of Hyder the late fultan, and a fuperb 
new palace built by his fon. This noble garden was 
devoted to dcltrudtion ; and the trees which had lhaded 
their proud mailer, and contributed to hft plcafures, 
were lormid iRto the mean? of protedting his enemies 
in fubverting his empire. Before that event, fo glori- 
ous 10 the anus of England, this inruhted metropolis 
l^p z (fays 



3 

Bennglittm (fays Major Dirom) muft have been the richcILj moft 

g convenienu and beaiitiful fpot pofTefled in the prefent 

sge by any native prince in India ; but when the allies 
left ity the Sultan's fort and city only remained in re- 
pair amidfl all the wrecks of his former grandeur, the 
ifland prefenting nothing but the app>earance of wretch- 
ed barrennefs. Ttppoo is a man of talents, enteTprire» 
end great wealth ; but, in the opinion of our author, 
the remaining years of bis ill-fated life will be unequal 
to renew the beanties of his terreflrial paradife. N. L«at. 
la® Ji' 45". E. Long. 96* 46' 45". 

SERINCrHAMp an ifland of Tndoftan, formed 
about fix miles north-wcil of Trinchinopoly by the river 
Cavery, which divides itfclf into two branches: that to 
the northv^urd takes the name of Cviereon^ but the 
fouthem branch preferves its old name the Cavery. 
Both thefe rivers, after a courfe of about 90 nitlcs, 
empty themfelves into the fta ; the Coleroon at Devi^ 
cottah, and the Cavery near Tranquebar, at about 20 
miles didanct from one another. In this i/land, facing 
Trinchinopoly, flood a famous pagoda furrouiided ^y 
feven fqiiare waKaof done, 2 5 feet high and four feet 
thick* The /pace between the outward and fecond 
waha ineafured 510 feet, and fo proportiouably of the 
reft. Each ciiclofure had four large gates, with a high 
rower ; which were placed, one in the middle of etch 
fide of the enclofure, and oppofitc to the four cardinal 
points. The outward wall was about four miles in cir- 
oumfercncc, and its gateway to the fouth was ornament- 
ed with pillars, fomc of which were frngle (lonca 33 feet 
in length and five in diameter; w*hifc thofe that formed 
the roof ivcre ilill larger j and in the intnoft enclofurc 
were the chapels. About half a mile to the eaft waa 
another large pagoda called Jumhik^na, which had but 
one enclofure. 

The pagoda of Seringham was held in great venera- 
tion, from a belief that it contained the identical image 
of the god Wiftnoii worfhipped by Brama ; and pilgrims 
came here from all parts of India with offerhigs of mo- 
ney to procure abfolution. A large part of the reve- 
iiue of the ifland w^s allotted for the maintenance of 
riie Braroins who inhabited the pagoda; and thefe, with 
their families, formerly amounted to no fewer than 
40,000 perfons, all maintained by the fuperftitious li- 
berality of the adjacent country. 

SERI OLA, in botany: A genus of plants bdooging 
to the order of polygamia xqualis, and to the dais m 
iyngenefia ; and in the natural fyftem ranged under the 
49th order, Cvmp^tm. The receptacle is paleaceous ; 
the calyx fimple; andtlie pappus is fomcwhatplumofe. 
Tliere arc faiir fpecies ; i . The levigata, 2. .£thnenfis. 
3- Cretenfis. 4. Urens. The fitft is a nat^e of the 
ifland of Candta, and flowers in July and AdgnS ; the 
iVcond is a tidtm of Italy ; and the fourth is a native 
of the foidfth vif Eiiiro|ie. 

S£RlPHIUM,mbotany: a genus of plaotibdong- 
ing to the order of mdnogamia, and to the clitfs df fyn- 
genefia. The calyti is imbricated : the corolla is mo- 
iiopetaloiis and regidar, with one oblong feed tinder it. 
'nierc is only one fpecies, the hrhich is a na- 

tive of the Cape of Good How. 

fiERIPHCS (anc. geog.f, one of the Cyclades or 
iflan^ in the JE^n called Stticum Ser^bium by 
Taci^ih as if itH a rock ; one of the nfoal places of ba- 
vilhiweM imoiig tbc Romant. The |ieti^ Strati f 
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whof together with the Siphnii, joined Greece againft Setmaa 
Xerxes, wxrc almoft the only iflsnilers who refuied to H 
give him earth aud water in token of rubmilliun, (lie- 
rodotiis). Scriplua Rana^ a proverbial faying concern^ ^ 
ing a perfon w^ho can neitlitr fmg nor fay ; frogs in this 
ifland being faid to be dumb, (Pliny). 

SERMON, a difeourfe delivered in public, for the 
purpofe of religious ihflrudliou and improvement* 

Funeral ShtLMON, See OratJ£/nj> 

SERON OF ALMONDS, is the quantity of two hun- 
dred weight ; of anife feed, it is from three to four hun- 
dred ; of Caftilc foap, from two hundred and a half to 
three hundred and three quarters. 

SEROSITY, in medicine, the watery pari of the 
blood. 

SERPENS, in aftronomy, a conftcllation in the 
noithcra bemifphere,. called more particularly Serpent^ 

Opbtuchu The ftars in the conftcllation Scrpenii, in 
Ptolemy^B catalogue, ire 1 8 ; in Tycho's, 1 3 ; in Hc- 
velius*k, 22 ; and in the Britannic catalogue, 64. 

iSaapAjvs Bleeps t or Doulk-beadid Snake^ 1 monftcr 
of the ierpent kind, there being no permanent fpecics 
of this conformation. That reprtfenled on Plate 
CCCCXX.tX. and copied from Edwards, came from ** 
the ifland of Barbadoes; and was faid to have bee tv % 
taken out of an egg of the fize of a finall pullcl’s egg by 
a man who found it under ground as be was digging. 

The heads were not in a horizontal pofltion when the 
fnake lay on its belly, but inclined to each other on 
their under Cdcs, leaving an opening for the throat to 
come in between the two heads iiiiderueath, as is ex- 
prefled at A. The upper flde, for the whole length, 
was covered w iih fmaU leales, falling one over another; 
the beUy w^as covered with Angle fcales running acrofs 
k, in the form of half rings. It was all over of a ycl» 
lowilh colour, without any fpots or variation. Mr£d« 
wards alfo inf. rms ui, that a perlbn brouglu to him 
a common Englifh fnake, which bad two h^s quite 
feparate from each other, the necks parting about a& 
inch from the bead. 

Servens. SerpcMtr in^e Linnsdii fyfteaa of xpgjon 
gy, an order of animals tielonging to t4re.dWa;o£^^4aH/^ 
and comprehending fix genera, vix^, the 
or rattlc-fnake ; the induing ten fpeciea ; 
luhcTt or viper ; the attgids^ or fnake ; the amph^mutp oi 
xnnuUtcd fnake, the body and tnil of which are . 
pofed of angular fegments; and the rsrri/ui, or tentacu* , 
lated fnake, the body. and, tail of which are wrinkled, 
without fcalcB, and Ac upper part fumiflied with two 
feelers ; and inclu^g i^o fpccics. See an account oC 
thefe genera under their refpcAive names. 

The cfaaradersof ferpents, according to Linnarus,j^-|^2,|[, 
are thefe: They arc amphibious animals, breathing g niihin g 
through the mouth by means of lungs only ; having achusacrof 
taperiAg bodyi no difikiA nex:k ; the jaws not articula- krpenti- 
ted, but dihtable; and deftitutc of feet, fins, and cart. 

The ferpent has from the beginning been the enemy 
of man ; aiid, k ^ hith^o continued to terrify aodobTerva- 
niiuoy him^' ubtwithftanding all the arts which havetiooi. 
been praQifed to deftroy it. Formidable in kfelf, it 
deters the innider from the purfuit ; and from its fi- 
gure, capable of finding (hefter in a little fpace, it ia 
not eaiily SJoevered by thofe who would venture to 
encounter it* Thus poflisfled at once ^ potent arms, * * 

and inaccclttble or fecure retreats, k badkt kll the 

aru 
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ScrpMt. arts of man, tliough ever fo earncflly bent upon its 
' drftrudion. For this rcafon, there is Tcarce a country 
in the w'orld that does nut ilill jrlve birth to this poi- 
foni/iiH brood, that fvems formed to qiull human pride, 
and reprefs the boafts of fecurity. Mankind have dri» 
veil the lion, the tiger, and the u’ulf, from their vicinity ; 
but the fnake and the viper Hill defy their power. 

TiK'ir numbers, however, arc thinned by human af- 
fijiiity ; and it is pofhnle fomeuf trie kinds are wholly 
duilroyed. In none of the countries of Europe arc 
they fufficirntly luimcrtius to be truly terrible. The 
vannu'^ malignity that has been aferibed to European 
fti pciitt of old is now utterly unknovni ; there arc not 
above thrcQ or four kinds that are dangerous, and 
their poifon operates in all in the fame manner. The 
dn>wfy death, the darting of the blood from every 
pore, the infatiable and burning thirl^, the melting 
down the folid mafs of tlic whole form into one heap 
of putrefaciion, faid to be orcafioiird by the bites of 
African i'erpents, arc horrors with u bich we are entire- 
ly unacquainted. 

But though we have thus reduced theCe dangers, ha» 
ving been incapable of wholly removing them, ia otlier 
parts of the world they dill rage with all their ancient 
malignity. In the warm countries that lie within the 
tropics, as well as in the cold regions of the north, 
where the inliabitants are few, the ferpents propagate 
in equal proportion. But of all countries thofe re- 
gions have them ia the greatefl. abundance where the 
tit Ids are unpeopled and fertile, and where the climate 
fupplics warmth and humidity. All along the fwampy 
banks of the river Niger or Orponoko, where the fun 
is hot, the foreds thick, and the men but few, the fer- 
peuts cling among the branches of tht trees in indnite 
numbers, and carry on an unceariiig war again d all 
other animals in their vicinity^ Travellers have afhired 
us, that they have often feen brge fnakes twining 
round the trunk of a tall tree, encompafllng it like a 
wreath, and thus rifing and defeendiug at pkafure.— 
We are not, therefore, to rejeA as wholly fabulous the 
accounts left us by the ancients of the tcnrible devafta-* 
lions eommitted by a fmgle ferpent. It is probable, in* 
early times, when the arts were little known, and man- 
kind were but thinly fcattered over the earth, that ftr- 
penis, continuing undikurbed poffeiTors of the fored^ 
grew to an amazing magnitude ; and every other tribe ^ 
of aoimats fell before them. It then might have hap- ' 
peiied, that ferpents reigned the tyrants of a diftrift 
for centuries together. To animals of this kind, grown 
by time and rapacity to xoo or 150 feet in length, the 
hon, the tiger, and even the elephant itfelf, were but 
feeble opponents. That horrible fetor, which even the 
commoneft and the moll liarmlefs fnakes are ftill found 
to tfiffufei migbsf in thefc larger ones, become too 
powerful for any living being to withfland s and while 
they preyed without diffinAion, they might thus alA> 
have poifoned the atmofpberc around them. In thin 
maoaer, having for ages lived in the hidden and un- 
peopled' fordl, and iindiag, as their appetites were mon 
powerful, the quantity of their prey deercafag, -it ft 
poffibie they might veaiMve boldly from their retreats 
into the more cultivated parts of the country, and carry 
eonfluH-natioa among mankind, as they had before dc- 
folatioA among the Tgwer, ranks of nature- We have 
maay Uftorka of antiquity, preftnting us foch a pic- 


ture, and exhibiting a whale nation finking undei' the GerpciUs 
ravages of a fioglc ferpent^ At that time man had nut 
learned the art of uniting the efforts of many to cffe£l 
one great purpofe. OppufiHg nuiUitudes only added 
new vidliiTiS to the general calamity, and incaafed mu- 
tual cmbarrafTment and terror. The animal was ifere- 
fore to be fiagly oppofed by him who had the greateft 
ftrength, the belt annpur, and tlie mofi uudaujited cou- 
rage. In fuch an cncciuntcr, hundreds mull have fal- 
len ; till one, more lucky than tlic rcfl, by a fortunate 
blow, or by taking the monllcr in its torpid interval, 
and furcharged with fpoil, might kill, and thus rid hia 
country of the dellroycr. Such was the otiginal oc- 
cupation of heroes ; and tliofc firfi obtained that 
name, from their iluHroying the ravagers of the earth, 
gained it much more defervedly than their fuccefTorH, 
who acquired their reputation only for their fliill in de- 
llroyirg each other. But as w'e defeend into inoic en- 
lightened antiquity, we fmd thefe ananlals lefs fonnid-’ 
able, at being attacked in a more fiiccefsful manner. 

We are told, tlxit while Regulus led liis army along the 
banks of the river Bsgrada m Africa, an enormous fer- 
pciit difputed his pafTage over. We are adured by Pliny, 
that it was lao feet long, and that it had deilruyed many 
of the army. At lail, however, the buttering engines 
were brought out againft k j and thefe efiailing it at a 
diftance, it was foon defiroyed. Its fpoils were car- 
ried to Rome, and the general was decreed an ovation 
fur liis fucceft. There are, perfeps, few fadls better 
afeertained in hiftory than this : an ovation was a rc- 
maikable honour; and was given only for fomc fignal 
exploit that did not deferve a triumph : co hilluriaii 
would offer to invent that part of the ilory at Icafi, 
without being fubje^l to the moil (hameful deletion. 

The (kin was kept for feveral years after in tlje Capi- 
tol; and Pliny fays he faw it there. At prtlcnt, in- 
deed, fuch rsvagcis from ferpents arc fcarce feen in any 
part of the world ; not but that, in Africa and Ame- 
rica, Tome of them are powerful enough to brave the 
affaults of meu to this day. 

rxpleri corda tuendo 
oculos villofaquc fetu pcSore, 

If Wf take a furvey of ferpents in general, they have 
marks by which they are diftinguiilied from all the red 
of animated nature. Tliey have the length and the fup- 

J kiiefs of the eel, but want fins to fwim with ; they 
ave the ftaly covering and pointed tail of the lizard, 
but they want legs to walk with ; they have the 
crawling motion of the worm, but, unlike that animal, 
diey have lung« to breatlie with : like all the reptile 
kind, they are refentful when offended ; and nature has 
fupplied them with terrible arms to revenge every in- 
jury. 3 

Though they are pofleffed of very different degrees Confortnaw 
of malignity, yet they are all formidable to man, and of 
have a uropg fimiUtude of form to each other. 
refpc A to the ir conformation, all ferpents have a very 
wide mouth in proportion to the fiae of the bead ; and 
what ft very eatruordinary, they can gape mid fedlow 
the bead of another animd which is three tpimes as big 
aa their own. However, it is noway, that 
the /kin of the fnake foould ftretjoh to iji^ve fo kiga 
a morfel y the wonder ftoms how the jawa could lai^ it 
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in. To explain this, it muil be obferved, thftt the Jaws 
of this animal do not open as ours, in the manner of a 
pair of hinges, where bones are applied to bones, and 
play upon one another ; on the Contrary, the ferpent's 
jaws are held together at the roots by a llretcbing muf- 
cular (kin ; by which means they open as widely as the 
animal choofes to (Iretcli them, and admit of a prey 
much thicker than the fnake's own body. The throat, 
like llrctching leather, dilates to admit the morfel ; 
the (lomach receives it in part, and the reft remains in 
the gullet, till purrefa^lion and the juices of the fer*> 
peiit*s body unite to diftolve it. 

Some fcrp'jnts have fangs or canine teeth, and others 
are without them. The teeth in all arc crooked and 
hollow ; and, by a peculiar contrivance, are capable of 
being erefled or depreffed at plcafiire. 

The eyes of all ferpents are fmall, if compared to 
the length of the body ; and though differently co- 
loured in dift'erent kinds, yet the appearance of all is 
malign and heavy ; and, from their known qualities, 
they llrike the imagination with the idea of a creature 
meditating mifrhief. In fomc, the upper eyelid is 
wanting, and the ferpent winks only with that below ; 
in others, the animal lias a nidlitating membrane or 
Ikiii, refembling that which is found in birds, which 
keeps the eye clean and preferves the fight. The fub- 
ilancc of the eye in all is hard and horny ; the cryftaU 
line humour occupying a great part of the globe. 

The holes for hearing are very vifi^le in all ; bot 
there are no conduits for fmelling ; thouj^ it is pro* 
bable that fame of them enjoy that fenle tolerable 
perfection. 

The tongue in all thefe animals is long and forky. 
It is compofed of two long flclhy fuhftancee, which 
terminate in fliarp points, and are very pliable. At 
the root it is conntded very (Irongly to the neck by two 
tendons that give it a variety of play. Sohic of the 
viper kind have tongues a fifth part of the length of 
riieir bodies ; they are continually darting them out ; 
but they are entirely harmlefs, and only terrify thofe 
who are ignorant of the real fituation of ihcir poifon. 

If from the jaws wt go on to the gullet, we ihall 
find it very wide for the animal's fi«e, and capable of 
being diilended to a great degree ; at the bottom of 
this lies the ftomach, which is not fo capsfcious, and 
icceives only a part of the prey, while the reft conti^ 
nucs in the gullet for drgeftion. When the fubftance 
ill the ftomach is diffolved into chyle, it paffes into the 
inteftincs, and from thence goes to nourifhmcnt, or Co 
be excluded by the vent. 

Like moft other animals, fetpents are fumiftied with 
hmgs^ which we fiippofe are fcrviceablt in breathing, 
though we cannot perceive the manner in which this 
operation is performed ; for though ferpents arc often 
feen apparently to draw in their breath, yet wc cannot 
find the fmalleft figns of their ever refpiring it again. 
Their lungs, however, are long and large, and doubt- 
lefs are neceffary to (Promote their languid circulation. 
The heart is formed as in the toftoiie, the frog, and 
the lizard kinds, fo as to work without the alfiftance 
of the lungs. It is fingle ; the greateft part of the 
blood flowing from the great vein to the great artery 
by the (horicft- courfe. By this contrivanc'e of nature 
we - eafrly gather two confequcnccB ; that fnakf s arc 
amphibtousi being equally capable of living on land 
. , I 


and in the water ; and that they are nlfo torpid in win- Serpcai. 
ter, like the bat, the lizard, and other animals formed ^ 
in the fame manner* ^ 

T’hc vent in thefe animals fervrs for the emiflion of MvAc oi 
the urine and the fECccs, and for the purpofes of gene* i^cncraiion, 
ration. The inflrument of generation in the male is 
double, being forked like the tongue i the ovaries in 
the female are double alfo } and the aperture is very 
large, in order to receive the double inilrument of the 
male* They copulate in their retreats ; and it is faid 
by the ancients, that in this fitUation they ajipear like 
one ferpent with two heads. jo 

As the body of the animal is long, (lender, and ca- Numl ir o' 
pable of bending in every diredion, the number 
joints in the back bone arc numerous beyond what one 
Would imagine. In the generality of quadrupeds, they 
amount to not above 30 or 40 ; in the ferpent kind 
they amount to 145 from the head to the vent, and 25 
more from that to the tail. The nurpher of thefe joints 
muft give the back bone a furprifing degree of pliancy ; 
but this is flill incrcafcd by the manner in which each 
of thefe joints is locked into the other. In man and 
quadrupeds, the flat fiirfacrs of the bones are laid one 
againft the other, and bound tight by flnews ; but in 
feipvnts, the bones play one. within the other like ball 
and focket, fo that they have full thotion upon each 
other in every diredioD. 

Though the number of joints in the back bone iMNr.mbcr ' 
great, yet that of the ribs is Hill greater; for, 
the head to the vent, there are two ribs to every joint, 
wdiich makes their number 290 in all. Thefe ribs arc 
furniihed with mufcles, four in number ; which being 
inferted into the head, run along to the end of the tail, 
and give the animul great ftrengih and agility in all its 
motions. 

The (l;in alfo contributes to its motions, being com- Sc*lts. 
pofed of a number of fcales, united to each other by a 
traiifparent membrane, which grows harder as it grows 
older, until the animal changes, which is generally done 
twice a*year. This cover then burfts near the head, 
and the ferpent creeps from it by an utiduiatory mo- 
tion, in a new ikin, much more vivid than the former. 

If the old (lough be then viewed, every fcale will be 
diftinflly feen like a piece of net-work, and will be 
found greateft where the part of the body they covered 
was largeft. 

There is much geometrical neatnefs in the difpofal of 
the furpent's fcales, for affifting the animal's finuous 
motion. As the edges of the foremoft fcales lie over 
the ends of their following fcales, fo thofe edges, when 
the fcales are erected, which the animal has a power of 
doing in a fmall degree, catch in the ground, like the 
nails in the wheel of a chariot, and (b promote and fa- 
cilitate the animal’s progrefllve motion* The crcdliiig 
thefe fcales is by means of a multitude of diflinft mufcles 
with which each is fupplicd, and one end of which is 
tacked each to the middle of the foregoing. 

In fome of the ferpent kind there is the exa£left fym- 
metry in thefe fcales ; in others they arc difpofed more 
irregularly. In fomc there arc larger fcales on the bel- 
ly, and often anfwering to the number o; ribs; in others, 
however, the animal is without them. Upon this flight 
difference, liinnxus lias founded liia diftindtions of the 
various claffca of the ferpent tribe. 1 j 

Whenwc come to compare ferpents with each others Their 1 

the 
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Sffpcni. the fii'il g;rcat diftin£tion appears in their Tizc ; no other 
tribe of animals differing fo widely in thrs particular. 
This tribe of animals, like that cf fdhes, feems to have 
no bounds put to their growth : their bones arc in a 
great meafurc cartilaginous, and they are confeqiicntly 
capable of great cxtenfion : the older, ihcrcforc, afer- 
pent becomes, the larger it grows ; and as they feetn to 
live to a great age, they arrive at an cnormuiis fizc. 

l^cguat affures uv, that he faw one in Java that was 
50 feet long. Carli mentions their growing to above 
40 feet ; and wc have now the uf one in the Bri- 
lifli Mufeurn that mcafurcs 32. Mr Wentworth, who 
had large coriccrus in the Berbiccs in America, affures 
UK, that h that country they grow to au enormous 
length. He one day fent out a folditr, with an Indian, 
to kill wild fowl for the table ; and they accordingly 
went fomc miles fiom the fort : in piirfiiing their game, 
the Indian, who generally marched before, beginning 
10 tire, went to reff himfclf upon the fallen trunk of a 
tree, as he fuppoi'cd it to be ; but when he was juff 
going to fit down, the enormous monller began to 
move ; and the poor favage perceiving that he had ap- 
proached a loa^ the greateff of all the ferpent kind, 
dropped down in an agony. The foldier, who percei- 
Tcd at fame di (lance what had happened, levelled at 
the ferpent's head, and by a lucky aim Atot it dead ; 
however, he corliruied his fire until he was affured that 
tlie animal was killed ; and then g<»ing up torefeue his 
companion, who was fallen motionlcfs by its fide, he, 
to his afloiiifiirnent, found him dead likcwife, being 
killed by the fright. Upon his return to the fort, and 
telling what had happened, Mr Wentworth ordered 
the animal to be brought up, when it was meafured, 
and fousid to be 36 feet long. He had the (kin Huff- 
ed, and then (cut to Europe as a prefent to the prince 
oi Orange, in wliofc cabinet it was lately to be feen at the 
Hague : but the llciu is (hrunk, by drying, two or three 
feet. In the Eaft Indies they grow- alto to an enormous 
fize, particularly in the ifland of Java, where, wc are af- 
fured, that one of them will dcilroy and devoor a buf- 
14 falo. See Boa. 

Gluttony, happy for mankind that the rapacity of thefe 

frightful creatures Is often their punifhmcnt ; for when- 
ever any of the ferpent kind have gorged thcmfelvea in 
tliis manner, whenever their body is feen particularly 
dilleiidcd with food, they then become torpid, and may 
be approached and deftroyed with fafety. Patient of 
Lunger to a furprifing degree, whenever they feize and 
fwallow therr prey, they feem, like fnrfeitcd gluttons, 
unwieldy, (lupid, lielpleis, and fleepy : they at that 
time feek fonie retreat, where they may iurk for fcvc- 
ral days together, and digtll their meal in fafety : the 
fmalleft effort at that time is capable of deftroying 
them ; they can fcarce make any refiftaiice : and they 
are equally unqualified fur flight or oppafitioii : that is 
the happy opportunity of attacking them wiili fuccefs; 
at thai lime the naked Indian liimfelf does not fear to 
affail thnn. But it is oihcrwife when this fleepy in- 
terval of digcllion is over; they then iffue, with fa- 
niifi’ied appetites, from their retreats, and with accu- 
mulated terrors, w'hile every animal ot the foreft flies 
y bcFotc them. 

iiH, aMi- But though thefe animals arc of all others the moft 

ii/itc. \oraciouB, and though the inorftl which they fwallow 
without cheuing is greater than what any other ciea- 


turc, either by land or water, can devour; yet no ari- 
mals upon earth bear abftinence fo long as they. A 
lliiglc meal, with many of the fnake kind, feems to be 
the adventure of a fcafon ; it is an occurrence, of which 
they have been for weeks, nay lometimts for months, in 
patient cxpcftalion. When they have feized tlieir 
prey, their induftry for fcvual weeks is enlin.Iy dil'coii- 
tinued ; the fortunate coptme of sin hour oft . n f. itmIics 
them for the rcraaiiiing period of their annual aftivitv. 

As thdr blood is colder than that of moft other terrLU 
trial animals, and as it circulates but (lowly tliroiigli 
their bodies, fo their powers of Jigeftion arc hut feeble. 

Their prey continues, for a long time, partly in the 
ftomach, pnrtly in the gullet, and is often feen in part 
hanging out of the mouth. In this manner it digtfta 
by degreti* ; and in proportion as the part below is dif- 
folvcd, the part above is taken in. It is not therefore 
till this tedious operation is entirely performed, that 
the f^rpent renews its appttirc and its activity. But 
fliould any" accident prevent it from iffuing once more 
from Its cell, it ftill can continue to hear famine for 
tvetks, months, nay for year* together. Vipers * arc of- * Sce 
ten kept in boxes for fix or eight months, without tiny JUntnct, 
food whatever ; and there are little ferpeiits fometimes 
feni over to Europe fiom Grand Cairo, that live for 
feveral years in glafics, and never cat at all, nor evea 
(lain the glafs witli their excrements. i5 

Other creatures have a choice in their provifioii ; but FooJ.^ 
the ferpent iudiicriiniiiatel} preys upon all ; the buf- 
falo, the tyger, and the gazelle. One would think that 
the porcupine's quills might be fufficient to protect it; 
but whatever has life ferves to appealc the hunger of 
thefe devouring crcaliircs : porcupiiu s, with all * their 
quills, have frequently been found in their ftoinachs 
when killed and opened ; nay, they very frequently are 
fecn to devour each other. ^ 

A life of favage hoftility in the foreft offers the ima- piarts 
giDHtion one of the moft tremendous pitxures in nature, which ihcy 
In thofe burning countrios, where the fun dries up eve- (rcquciiu 
ry b-ook for hundreds of miles round ; when what had 
Ukc appearance of a great river in the rainy feafon, be- 
coJTies, in fumnier, one dreary bed of faud ; in thole 
countries, a lake that is never dry, or a brook that is> 
perennial, is coulidered by every animal as the greateft 
convenience of nature. When they have diLovertd 
this, no dangers can deter them from attempting to 
flake their tliLrft. Thus the neiglibourhood of a rivu- 
let, in the heart of the tropical contineiitb, is generally 
the place w here all the lioltilc tribes of nature draw up 
for the engagement. On the banks of this little envied 
fpot, ihoufands of animals of various kinds are feen ven- 
turing to quench their thlrft^ or preparing to feize their 
prey. The elephants are perceived in a long line, nuirc h- 
ing from the darker parts of tlir foreft ; the buffaloes 
are therc^ depending upon numbers for fcciirity ; the 
gazelles relying folcly upon their fwiftnefs ; the limi and 
tyger.. waiting a proper opportunity to feize ; but chief- 
ly the ferpeiits arc upon guard there, and defend 

the acce&s of the lake. Nut an liour paffes without 
fomc dreadful combat ; but the ferpent, defended by its 
fcalcs, aiid naturally capable cf fullaifiing a multitude 
of wounds, is, of all others, the moft formidable. It 
is tlie moft wakeful alfo ; for the whole tribe flerp 
with their eyes open, and are confequently for ever 
upon the watch ; fo that, till their rapacity ia faiisfied, 

few 
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In comparing ferpenta aa ter their toketi fonre are 
whkh^the Wentj foroc hare a peculiar cry i but hifliitg U 

^^the found which they ptoft comEnOnly fend {brthy ei- 
ther as a call to their kindi or aa a thrent to their ene«> 
miei. In the count Hea where they abduud, they are 
geaerally fileot in the middle of the day» tehen they 
are obliged to retire from the heat of the clfili;ite ; but 
as the cof>l of the evening approachei, they ah! thdn 
heard ifTuing from their cells with coiftinited hilTings ; 
and filch is the variety of their Rotes, that fome have 
afftired us they very' much refomble the mufic of au 
Engitfh grove. This fome will hardly credit \ at any 
mte. fuch notes, however melodious, can give but very 
Jittle delight, when we call to mind the malignity of 
the minftrel. If confidered, indeed, as they anfwer the 
animat’s own occafions, they will be found well adapt- 
ed to its nature, and fully anfwering the pnrpufeS of 
terrifying fuch as would venture to offend rt. 

, With rcfpedl to motion, fome ferpeutt, particularly 
thofe of the viper kind, move flowly ; while others 
<dart with amaaiitg fwtftnefs. The motion in all isfi- 
milar ; but the ilrcngth of body in fome gives A very 
different appearance* The viper, that is but a flow 
feebdc'bodied animal, makel way in a heavy undulating 
manner ; advancing its head, then drawing up its tan 
behind, and bending the body into a bow $ then from 
the fpot where the head and tail were united, advan- 
cing the head forward as before. This, which is the 
motion of all ferpents, is very dtffierint from that of 
the earthworm, or the naked fnail. The ferpentv Us 
was faidaboim, has a backbone, with iminerbt^ join tl!; 
and this bone the animal has a power uf bending \k 
every diredtion, but without being able to Aofteh l»V 
lengthen it at pleafure. 'The earthworm, on the bthet 
hand, has no back bone ; but its body is ooinpofed of 
rings, which, L‘ke a barber’s it can lengthen Or 
fhoiten as it finds neceflary. The earthworm, thett- 
fore, sn order to move forward, lengthens tbe'botfy ; 
then by the fere part clings to the ground where it has 
reached, ^and tfaeit contrads and brings Up its r^at : 
then, whcft the body ts thus fftortened, the fete part is 
lengthened again for another progreffion, and fo on. 
The firrpent, iniiead of fiiortening the body, bends it 
into an arch ; and this is tbe principal difference be* 
tween ferpenttne and venniCfilar progreffion. 

Wc have inftanced this motion in the viper, as moll 
eafily difeeraed ; bat there are many ferpents that dart 
with fach amaeing fwiftneft, that they appear rathet 
to leap than crawl, it is knoft ptobabW ho Wrier, that 
no ferpent'Chnidaft xipon even ground farther than its 
own kbgth at one effort. Out Fears indeed ihay ih- 
crealc tbe farce of their feeed, which is fomethneS 
found ib fatri. We are told by feme, that they wfQ 
dan to 4 very great difftnee ; but this We have tircrer 
been able to afecrtaiiu The tniittier df ptdgnlfidii in 
the fwifteff fefpeat We kifow, wtkliffl i| the JScdluS, tS 
by taftabtly coilrttg itfelf upon i^' taB, And dahing 
from thence to ics feH eftent : then carrying ihc tBil, 
as quick as lightning to thS beStd t edflfejg dart- 
ing again ; and by this mdmsproce^ing With CEtTeme 
rapsdttyi withoat ewer quitting the groUhd. ' ’Indeed, 
if We coitfider the fedgth tfhd the Weslttaeft jiff' 
faii(A b>ike4& all thefe Aminab j tf wt 
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of the vertebrw. In which sWt fbalt find the juifAwrts 
aH Formed to give play, hnd none to give power | we ' 
eatinot be of opinion they luWe S fteuhy of fprhqj- 
h>g ffOtn the ^nnd, ss they entirely want 
if we mar fo expitfs it, foom whet^ to take their 
fpring I the whde body being compofed of wnfnp- 
ported mitfeles and joints that Sre ykMing. 

Though all ferpents att amphibiOOs, feme SSe much TKoukIi 
fonder of the WSfter thfcn others ; and tKtmgh deftittitc amphibious 
of fins dr gills, remain at the bottom, or TWhfi Slung 
the furfhee whh great csle. Prom tbeir 
ture, we fee how well adapted they are for either ek-ia water, 
ment : and how capable thrir blood Is of drciilatitig St 
the bottom as freely as in the fi^g or the tortoife. 

They can, however, endure to live in frefii water onfyi 
for fait ib an effe^ual bane to the Whole tribe. The 
greateft ferpeutt ate ttioft ufoaRy found in frcA water, 
either choofing it as their favourite element, or finding 
their prey in fuch places in the greateft abundance. 

But that all will live and fwim in liquids, appears feom 
an experrmrnt of Redi ; Who put a ferpent into a large 
glafs veffel of wine, where it lived fwimming about fix 
hours ; thongh; when it Wis by force immerfed and 

r ut under that liquid, it lived only one hour and a 
alf. He put another in common Water, where it 
lived three days ; but when it was kept under water, 

It IK^ed only about it hours. Their motion there, 
however, is perfcflly the reverfe of what it is upon 
land ; for, in order to fiipport themfelves upon an cle- 
ment lighter than their bodies, they arc obliged to in- 
creafc their furfacc in a vciry ariificiSl manner. On earth 
their windings are perpendicular to the furface ; in Wa- 
ter they are pSrSRel to it ! in other Words, if a pcrfun 
fhould Wave his hand np iuid down, it will give ati idea 
6f the animal’s progrcls 6n land ; if to the right and 
left, it will give fome idea of ili progrefs on the water. 

Some ferp^ts have a mbft horrible foctor atiendhtg 
them, which is alone USpable of ihtimldatiiig the brave. 

This prueceds frbm two glands near the v6nt, like thofe 
iH'lhe WVafel or polecat t kud, like thofe aUlmafs, tA 
proportion as they Ore excited by rage or by fear the 
fern grows ftrongcr. It WOUfil feem, however, that 
focb fet^nts as are moft vknomous kre leaft offenfive itx 
this patticular ; ffnee the tattlefokke and the riper have 
no ftnell whatever > nay, WV aVe told, that at Calicut 
and CranganoU, in the Eaft Indies, there are fome ve- 
ly noxiout Ter^ts, who are fb Tar from being difa- 
greeabkj that thrit exrtcmcfits wrt fought after, and 
as the mod bleafing perjfVitme. tbe Efetdapfab 
ferpCiit is uSb of this huthber. *2 

Some ferpents bring forth theie yOUog alive, as the Seme vi- 
viper ; fome bring foVth 'eggs» which are hatched by viparous, 
the heat of ihtir fituatlon, as the coftimOn black 
ahd thO m^rity of 'the fetptUt trfoe. When a reader, 
igriOrUnt of anatomy, is told, that fome of thbfe ani- 
fhkls produce tbelr ybufi^ a1lve,'aud fhait feme produce 
eggs only, be apt to foppofe a very giiai dfffeVtncie 
in tb^ hftbrifd cOiifb^miitiony which makes fuch a Wrie- 
ty in the Yhahner df bringing forth. Biit this is not 
life ekfe t 'thefe animals are ititeriially alike^ ib what- 
cVef manner they produce thelt young j and the variety , 

SB their bringh^ tonh is rather a fligto thaha real dii* 
drie^lnat^on; The only dfffdhriiOe is, th^^ viper* 

Mtches bev eggs; aitdbrings ^hcMtb' maturity, witnifi 
m^WSf ; ihe ftfike ts more p'fiifirts(t]UfW;in her pwddiN 

2 tfons. 
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tLQfii« and Cenda her cgg« into the light fome time be- 
’ " fore the yuupg once we cnpablr of leaving the flwU. 

ThuBp if cither ire opencdi the eggs will be found in 
the womb^ covered with their membranous fhell, and 
"^adhering tu each other like large beads on a driiig. In 
the eggs of both| tlir young ones will be found, though 
at different (Id^es of maturity thole of the viper will 
crawl ,an4“b|bc ip. th«r inoment the Ihell that enclofes 
tliens is br^ke opeu : thole of the fnake are not yet ar- 
riy^ 4t their pcrfedl form. 

Father took a frrpent of the viper kind that 

was nine long, and ordered it to be opened in his 
,prc fence. He then faw the manner in which the eggs 
of thefe animals lie in the womb. In this creature there 
were lix eggBf each of the dze of a goofe egg, but 
longer, more pointed, and covered with a mcmbranoiia 
ikin, by which a)fo they were uiutcd to each other. 
Each of thefe eggs contained from 13 to 15 young 
ones, about fix inches long, and as thick as a goofe- 
quilL Though the female from whence they were ta- 
ken was fpucted, the young fecined to have a va- 
riety of colours very different from the parent ; and this 
led the traveller to fuppofe that the colour was no cha- 
radleriffic mark among ferpents. Thcfc little mifehie- 
vous animals were no Ibouer let loofe from the fltell, 
than they crept about, and put theuifelves into a threat- 
ening pofture, coiling ihemfelves up and kiting the Kick 
with which he was deffroyiiig them. In this manner he 
killed 74 young ones ; thofe that were contained in one 
of the eggs iTcapcd at the place where the fcrnale was 
killed, by the buriling of the egg and their getting 
among the bufhea. 

Fjifviiuting The fafcinaiing power aferibed to ferpentSi efpecialiy 
piiwcr to rattle I'nakes, by which they arc faid to draw animals 
iifcribed to to them, is very curious. It has been deferihed by fo 
ferpcijtk. many difl'erent perfons, who affirmed that they had 
feen inffanccs of it« and has been believed by fo many 
men of penetration and dircernment, that it deferves at 
leaff to b« mentioned. The rattlefnake Gxes its eyes 
upon any animal, fuch as a bird or fquirrel. When the 
animal fpics the fuakc, it Ikips from fpray to fpray, ho- 
vering and approaching nearer the enemy ; defeending, 
with diftra^cd gellures and cries,. from the lop of the 
loftieft trees to the mouth of the f^nake, who opens his 
jaws, and in an itiftaai fwallowi the unfortunate aui- 
inah 

The following inflances of fafeination have fo much 
the appearance of fidlion, that it would require a y&ry 
aitcqmiuoii dejgree of evidence to render them credible* 
They are extradled from a paper in the Geoikmaa*! 
Magaaioe for the year 1765, p- S* which was com- 
municated by Mr Peter Collin fon from a correfjpoiident 
ill ^Philadelphia. 

A perfon of good credit was travelling by the fide 
of a creek or fmall river, where he faw a ground fquirrcl 
i-uuniug to and ho between the creek and a great tree 
a few yards diftaiit ; the fquirrers hair looking very 
Kough, which (howed he was fcarcd,and his ret urns being 
(kurtcrand Ihorter, the man Hood to oblcrvc thecaufe^ 
jand foon fpied the head and neck of a rs I tlcln a ke point- 
ing at the fquirrcl through a hole of the great tree, it 
bciw hollow ; the fquirrel at length gave over ruiuiing, 
aipj^siid himfelf quietly down with his head ^lofc to 
the fnake then opened his. mouth wide, and 
^»k in fquirrePs head t upon which the man gave 
You XVII. Part I. 


the fnakeaw'hip acroft the neck, and fo the fquirrel flerpan 
being rrlcalcd, he i jd into thr creek. 

« Whpii I was about 1 3 years old, I lived with Wil- 
liam Atkinlou, an lionL-lt man in Pucks county, who, 
returning from a ride in warm weather, told us, tiiat 
while his horfe was drinking at a run, he hiard the trv' 
of a blackbird, which he fpied on the top of a fapljng, 
Guttering and ftriiiniiig the way he fccnlcd unwilling to 
fly, and holding fo fall ih^; fprigs he was perched upon 
that the fapplingtop btnt, Afiei* he had viewed »lic 
bird a few minutes, it quitted the plaet, and madi a 
circle or two higher in the air, and then rtlumed its 
former ftaiidnig, fluttering and crying : Thereupon 
William rode thew'ay the birtl ilraincd, and loon fpied 
a Urge black fnakr in coil, {leadily eyeing the bird. He 
gave the (luike a lafli with hii> whip, ai;d tins taknt{> off 
the fnake’u eye from his prey, the charm was broken, 
and away fled the bird, changing its note to a fang of 
joy. 

“ Mr Nicholas Scull, a furveyor, told^me, that when 
lie was a young man, as he happened once to be leao- 
ing upon a fence, and looking over it, he faw^ a large 
rattlefnake in coil, looking (ledfaflly at him. He found 
himfelf furprifed and lilllcfs immediately , and had no* 
power for about a minute (as he thinks) but to look at 
the fiiake, and then he had the refolutioii to pufh him- 
felf from the fence, and turn away, feeling fuch horror 
and confufion as be would not undergo again for any 
confldcration. 

Doflor Chew tells me, a man in Maryland was 
found fault w^ith by his companion that he did not 
come along ; the companion Rcrpping towards him, ob- 
fervtd that his eyes were flxed upon a rattlefnake which 
was gliding (lowly lowaids him, with his head raifed as 
if he was reaching up at him ; the man was leaning to- 
wards the fnake, and faying to liinifelf, will life mr ! 
he mnll Ifite me / Upon which his companion caught him 
by the fliouldcr, and pulled him about, and cried out, 

Whai tlje devil mUs you ? He will bite you fure eanuy^h ! 

This mail found himfelf very Tick after his enchant. 

The fafeinating power of ferpenta was believed by 
DrMead and other eminent men, who certainly''tlioiig)it 
they had fufficietu evidence for admitting it. Incredible 
therefore as it appears, it ought not to be rejurdlcci 
without examinalion ; though being of a very extraor- 
dinary naiiirc, it cannot be received without unqucilioi!- 
ablc evidence. Scepticifm.is no lefs abfurd than incre- 
dulity ; and the true philofopber will carefully avoid 
both. Human knowledge is founded on obfervation 
and experieiKC ; not, however, on every xiian's perfoiial 
obfci-vatiou and eapcncuce, but on the united oh- 
fervatioD and experience of all mankind. I^ut this 
prefuppofes the credibility of human tcHimony in every 
cafe that does not involve an iinpoiTibility. All the 
laws of nature are not yet known, nor all the wonder- 
ful powers of which (he is pofTened. It is not more in* 
credible i /mW, that the eye of a ferpent fliould at- 
tra£i an anim^ than that a magnet (honld attract a 
piece of iron, or a piece of inui aitra^l ule£lrical mat- 
ter. The evidence of thefe fails refts Entirely on per- 
fonal obfervatjon or authentic teffiroony* .The only 
thing requifite with refpcil to ohjeils^of'teilimofly is, 
when the faA is fo cKtraordinary hsa not fsiUon.withlii 
the obfcrvalioQ of the generht^^hf the fijength 
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of the evidence muii be in j^oporlion to ihc cxtraordi- 
- naiy nature of the faA. To apply thii lo ihe prefent 
calc ; We have the teftimony of many perfuns cliat 
feme frrpctilB have a power of fafeiuation ; but the ge- 
Bi-rality of men have never obferved this ; it is therefore 
an extraordinary fi£l, and requires extraordinary evi« 
fien&:t'. But the evidence is not fatisfaftory i therefore 
wc do not receive it as a fa^ : ou the other handt it ii 
unphiioropbical to reject it a priorL 
How ihtir ito fuhjc 6 t has escited more philolophicalcontrover- 
foiloiiipe- fy than the poiibn of ferpents, with regard to its na- 
raita. mode of operating- Antiquity has not been 

fpiu'hig in conjecture and fiClion upon this and 

its ehoTs have been retained with the mod reverential 
oUdtnacy by the vulgar; among thefe we are to rec« 
kon the hClitious ding fixed in the tail of the ferpeni» as 
the painters fometimcs have gromidicfsly enough repre- 
^ fCnUd it i fome have invented a (iniilar fi^iuu ot a black. 

' forked tonguct which the ferpent vibrates on both fideSf 
and have aferihed its power of producing (uch noxious 
effects to thitf ;* while others, afudiag an air of fuperior 
dii'cerniDcuti have, upon equally good realbns, aferibed 
k to the teetli iii general : thefe ate all errors of a mag- 
nitude that the mod defuhery attention to the fubJeCt 
wuold have been fufficient to have removed. There is 
a very fniall bone clofely dxed to the upper jaw, in the 
iiiiide of the lip of a poifonous (erpent, whkll baa^a 
power of moving backward or forward ^ to this two or 
three fangs are annexed larger than the ieeih, which 
the ferptfut, by its ailidanoc, when enraged, darts for- 
ward, or withdraws and conceals alt bis plcafine^ in a 
fimilar maiiiter to the claws of a caM thefe .which 
the coinmou jpcople nan>e the large teeth cf tihe ferp^Qti 
are excellently deferibed by Tyfon m the analomy'iof 
the rattlefnakc, which lie, has given in the k^ilofo- 
phical Ttanfadlione. In thefe (the fangs) we obfer- 
ved a condderable cavity near the bafe t and neaf the 
point a very difcerniblc hifure of fome length like the 
Hit of a pen : the part of the cootli from, the fiffujrc^to 
the root was manifcdly cbanndled, which w« firft dif- 
covered by lightly prefling the gum’s ; ive^then fcw jthc 
priifoD afeend through the cavity of the iai^ and fiow 
out of the fiflure ; and as thefe (angsare fo very acute, 
fo film and folid toward the point (the hfiure being on 
the cxUrnal and convex, not the internal fide); nothing 
could be conceived more convenient either for inillfling 
ii wound, tii‘ to eiifure the Infulion of the pdifon.** 
Ei’lIi of the fangs l^^furroundcd with avehicle fumiHi- 
id with glands feercting a certain fluid j which, upon 
ti)e vcficlc being preil'ed, feerns to how out of the point 
of the fang. The ferpent when mcenfed, Taifmg his 
bead, extends the fmaU bone armed wK^ the fangs 
mentioned abovc;^ and attacking bit enemy with a force 
tombimd of the weight of hishody and the afiion of 
tlie mufcles, he ux>uDd 8 bim with the expanded flings, 
and the vebcle being comprefledthe poafan immediately 
(lows into the wound : thia is dear from the expedience 
of thofe who, having broken off their fangs with x pair 
of forceps, haiiidled the it^pe^ tl^m<dflbrJlKd without 
any hurt. The North Americana, ,ai&e^xairefully ex^ 
trading thefe veupuoin fan^, fiiffer the W to 

bite and hlpod^ilowt 

freely, #ith total impixnitiyi ' ? 

Antiquity amufeditfelf wiih;a'Xai»le ddUbkiei t»f all 
Qf tnith^ Ihii augrr was caoited by bbek 
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bile : they applied this AAion without hefiutipfi to the SerpcB^ 
prefent fubji^, and founded an hypcMheiis iipup, k, to 
account for the cfIcAs of tlw bite of an iuceafed fer- 
pent; pretending to have dilcovered an ideal canal 
which cuaduded the bile from its veficle to the mouth 
of the ferpent, w^faence it flowed to the part bituii, 
and produced the moll fatal fyiuptotns. But toward 
the endof the lail century, tlns.ihibjcd w^s greatly ii- 
luttrated under the attfpices, of FerdinaMd .IE great 
duke of Tufeany ; This priaect defirou^ of inquinug 
into that myflenoutquclUcin,.the nature of ferpenu, tn- 
vited Steno, Khedi, and fome other philofophirs of the 
flrll eminence, to his court ; and a inuliitudc of ttia 
mojl poifonous ferpenta being collefied, Khedi made Se- 
veral experiments upou them, which difeovered to him 
a number of particulars before unknown ; of whu:htke 
following feemto have the bell claim to our attenUun- 
When he either caufed a living viper to bite a dog, or 
wounded him with the teeth of one newly dead (the 
poifonous veficle remaiuing unbroken), the event was 
the (amc» If the bite was repeated, jts clfe£l became 
weaker, and at lad wax kilt, the poifon contatned in the 
veficle being totally exhauded- That the teeth cd' fer* 
pents, when extetided to bite* were moillcnrd over with 
a certain kquor ; and when the veficle at tlie bafe was 
preffed, a drop of poifbi) flowed to the point of the 
fang« When the poifudU thus flowing from the veficle 
was received in foft bread or a fponge, an ammal bitten 
by the Ceipent received no more harm froin the wound 
than frcHU being pricked with a ncrdle, till after a few 
days^ when the rsnaiu woi.reUorcdafi'elh : but when an 
auimal was wounded with the poir^t of a.needk dipped 
ID thepotfon, it was unueaird.widi the Caere painsas if 
it had been bitun by the viper itfelf, prefenviug feme of 
Ibis poifoo in a glafr, and totally evaporstiog the mnif- 
tore in the fun, when the refiduimi' was diluted agaiu 
with watery and the point of a;oecdk dipped in the Ib- 
lution, Rhedi found to Ids great furprife that it had the 
fame >effc£l II. wiiea mentc Jflut the bqldndb oi Toz* 
ai# one who^'cbarmcd vip^ flow all thfjk' men who* 
were dcefiily verCsdtSvi natstval pbwfopbx 
inoA adnsuffuneaU .T^p/happcuiiig to, fall into dif- 
ceurfe { udiile abc pruiiGe was pi^ot) upon the certain 
death which would aurnd any perfbn^s iwaUowxng thia^ 
poifon of the viper by mitUkci inftead of Ipirit oT wine 
or water i Tozztp confiding^ in his art, drank a comfi- 
derable poitiou of it withoM befltfttum i they weve all, 
aAofiiAied at bis apparent caAmefe, aiidfcadiAtsdinflant 
death tothe man vhowmr# bceficliped as&fely .as ifhe 
had drunk only fo much w$$tu This even^ which 
ftruck the prince and bis ilhiftrioas ajfoaates in thefe 
philorophical inquines by iiX'novelcy, was imrll known 
to the anciefits. Lucsin^ so the 9th bookaf tbeJPhar^ 

{alia, fyinkiug of tha fevpeaw. 

.Nwiafaftnlm tj 9dmi0!t./a$gi^^jS$ ,, 

Foeu/m morU tarut, , fhiirdl. 91 f, 

' Mix’d wich the blood thot'^vene* flof* abiM» 

Hit bite i* PoibM ; doth is ia. hit fiiog , 

' Yet it the mu^bt imwxioot. 

Kot I,, ft wc o<nU .ob^rving,. tbst ^ibarods tatbos . 
ibn.ca Ibpcotf by vrbicb it reumt Ui debCyj^^Cr 

tpr.' 
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'Sirfpem. ter it Kas brtn loinif k^ept s they Have been pofTefTc^d of 
" thw fatal freret for age® paft ; it being U»eie euftotti to 

tinge the point* of their arroWa with the joicc of fptirgti 
putrid ftefh, Or oil of tobacco, hot more particiilarty 
VK^rth the poifon of vtperr. Borne modern Indiant con- 
tifihfe the pnifAicctothta day ; and we hare the tefli- 
moiiy of Pliny, hit Natural Hiftory, that the Scy- 
thians hod long ago the fame onflom : The Scythians 
(fays ihhttmthdr) ^ip their artowc in the poifon of vi- 
pers and human blood ^ a horrid pradice, as the flight- 
ell wound inflidM by otic of them defied all the art of 
medicine.'* 


the Geiitoa flew to beg iti life, proteiliog it would do 
no hurt if it was not firft provoked ; pafling at the 
fame time hi» hand under itn belly to cany it irJl of the 
camp, when fuddcnly it Iwiflcd round, and bit his little 
finger; upon which thh unfortunate martyr of a fana- 
tic cfiartty gave a fhntk, took a few ilcpy, and fell 
down infenfible. They flew to his afliflance, applied 
the ferpent-floiie, fire, and fcarific^ltiocs, but they were 
all inrfl'cctiia), his blood w'as already coagulated. About 
an hour after, 1 faw the body a:* they werp going to 
burn it, and 1 thought I perceived foine indications of 
a complete diiTolution of the blood. 


The poifon of ferpents prodticea fatal efTef^s only by 
if^iicriig with the blood. Toconiimi thig pinciple, the 
Florentine phdofophm colk^led a quantity of poifaii, 
and gave it todiflerent animalb without producing the 
Icift inconvenience; but when applied to an eictcrtial 
Uvound, every one of tliofc horrid fymptoma which ac- 
Qompany the real bite followed, vi2. inflammatory and 
malignant fevers, ending in death, unlcfa nature, by a 
fpontaneoiis hemorrhage, or fame other evacuation, dif- 
charged this poifon. With refpe^ to the experimenta 
of Rhtdi, every one of hit obfcivations prove, that the 
liquid prefled out of the veficlc which moiftena the 
fangs of the ferpents is only noxious by being convey- 
ed into the blood, by means of a punAiire or wound ; 
and the cafe of Toxzi, who drasik a oonfidcrable quan- 
tity of thii pedfon without faffering miiiry, proves that 
14 it hnrts the blood <inly when externally mixed with it. 
;ymptoin» The fyniploms of the bite of the viper have , already 
ticnding defenbed under MaOiciWe, N^4oB, with the cures 

rSiTcni”^ recommended by I>r Meiul for the bite of 'ferpents in 
fipciiu. ' Under the aittde Potion, p.^afip, we have 

menttoned the' Abbd Fontana*! method of eone, via. li. 
gHlurrs, and the benefieul cfivfii of the volatile alkali. 
We (hall now therefore fupply what has been omitted 
in thefe artldet, by defcribiug the fymptoma which ac- 
company the bite of Other ferpents- 

The fympcontc attending the bite of the coluber pref- 
w loathe eff<Swedeiti arcs paiu in the wounds' tumor, 
thifflj sAhnmi aimktiefli eonvulftoi^ and death* 
ThCrC^k a* (V'CpcMPt UHl more dreadful than any of the 
fi»rmei%' in Sweden, called cohber mreia, llic 
bite of thta ia followtd bv miinediatc change of Coloitr» 
ddidncfsi fepor, palpitation of the hciit, acute pain all 
over the body, and' death. Lmn^ua tried oil in this 
cafe, hot it proved inelFedtusl; 

' llie cr^dhe horridur of LinMiiB«" the rattlefatke, 
litlla^n a Wry fuddeii manner; hu bite ufuilly produ- 
dtoth within twelve hours. 

Tte Mlowing account of the poiCoo ferpent of the 
Ealt’ liidiea is gireU by Mi d’Obftmvilfe : Among the 
CetpehU tndia^ tliat which 1 bdlirve to be moft for- 
midable is but about two feet long, and ve^ fmaQ- Its 
fltin is freckled with little traits of brown or pate red, 
and contrafti^d vritK a *gi^ of diity ycUow i-it 11 
mpflly foqtrd in 'dfy* aVid rocky places, and its hHe^ mor- 
tal ih 1^8 thWonc or two minutes. In the year 1 759, 
and in the ptmaiuce of Cadapet, I faw feveral inftances 
of it ; and aihtmg. others , one very fingular, in the midft 
of a corps of troops eomniaadcd by M. de An 

Indian Qe^oq merchant perceived a Mahometan fo!- 

‘ dier l^cdUaihUnce hd^h^ kill one of theft rep- 


** Tht ftrpens trvlans^ orhiiriiing ferpent, is nearly of 
the fame form with the laft irieniiontd ; its flciii is not 
quite of fo deep a brown, and ia fpeckled with dark 
green fpots ; its poifon is almoil as dangerous, but it ia 
iefs adiive, and its effe^s are very diflerent ; in fome 
perfena it is a devouring fire, which, as it rircn’atcs 
through the veins, prefcutly occafioni death ; the blood 
diflblves into a lymphatic liquor, rrfcmbling chin broth, 
without apparently having pafTcd through the interme- 
diate flate of coagulation, and runs from eyes, nofe, and 
ears, and even through the ports. In other fnbje^s, 
the poifon feems to have changed the very nature of the 
humours in diiTolving them ; the (kin is chapped and 
becomes fcaly, the hair Falls oif, the membera are tume- 
fied, the patient feels all over his body the mofl racking 
pains, numbnefs, and is not long in perifhing. It is 
faid, however, chat people hai'e been cured by remedies 
well and foon applied. Be that as it may, it feems to 
me that the poifon of thefc different reptiles is in gene- 
ral mom pouwrful the more they live in hot and dry 
places, where they feed upon infers that are full of fa- 
line, volaaile, and acrimonious particles.” 

Wc are ignorant of what fpccics the hemorrheis was, 
which IS deferibed by Lucan as caufing by its bite a 
iinr of blood from every part of the body. But the 
bite of an American ferprnt named tie la crux kills in 
the fame manner. 

The 4iipfas is at prefent lilcewife nnknewq. Lu- 
oaii mforms us, that the perfon wounded by it was at- 
tacked by an unquencdrable thirft. This is finely paint- 
ed by him ; where A. Tufeus, Handard-bearer of Cato, 
ia deferibed as bitten by that ferpent : 

Non Jicut imferiif non mmfil jura Catonis 
Ardeutem ienuere tvrirw, qum f forger c /tgna 
Auderett tot'ifque furenj exquirrret 
^04 pofcAai aquae Jiiicns in cerde vcmuum> 

Pharfal. I. g. 

Hit wiki impatience, not his honour’d ftatc, 

Nor forrowing Cato’s high command, rellrain ; 
Forioai, difhonDiir*d in the diifl, he flings 
His faerrd eaglr, and o’er all the fields 
^ Rapid he.burlb to feck the cooling llrram, 

To quench the tkirfty poifon in his breafl. 

And a (cw yerCtiafter ; 

SenaoHet was penkme fqaalentii aretia 
Nuoc reddini Spnsf et flatter accifif. isw, 

Aquore^que fdateif Jkd ntmjdn 

Net fsuuifadque genui^mieTtmfm^lMi^ 

Seri putat ^ejUtm ; Jcrroquaa^\ef ,bmePld^ \ 

^ ' faJkoAt^^emo^ '^atqas os socket , 

i v'.J .. 3' ^^iow 
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A(rrp«a^ tearing'Up the fandst fume latent vein . 

.Fr.iiArac^ he (ecks^ now to xlie Syrtes ftiorc 
Return’d, he fwallowi down the briny flood 
Mix’d with, its rolling lands ; nor knows his fate 
And the fad poifon’s death, hut calls it third j 
Then with his fword opens hU fpoiiting veins,, 

- And drinks the burlling blood.— 

The pbytasj or amodytti of Linnaeus, or, according 
to others, the oaluber fetms to have been the fejr- 

pciit made life of by Cleopatra to dcdi oy hcrfclf. This 
woman, to terminate a dilfipated life witli an eafy death, 
ordered her pliyficians to prepare a poifon for her which 
might bed effe^^ this purpofe. Having tried a num- 
ber of different experiments upon condemned criminals, 
they at lad difeovered this fpcciea of afpi-wbich brings 
•n death without any previous appearance of didemper 
or hiccough i the face feems in a -flight pcrfpiration,.an 
cafy infeniibility and lethargy creeps upon the whole 
frame, and the peiTon bitten feems almud totally igno- 
rant of his approadiing dilTuliition. Having acquaim- 
od the queen with thdr difeovery, (he applied the afp 
cither to her bofom or her arms; or, according to/ome 
authors,, dipping the point of a needle in the poifon, 
and pricking herfelf with it, fhc expired an an eafy 
fleep. 

The bite of the n^ja is fo. fatal, that a man dies by 
it in the fpace of an hour, his flefh entirely falling off 
his bones in a fcmidifTolvcd putrid date : this ixiakes<.it 
probable that it is tlic fame, f^erpent which the ancienct 
named the fe^e. 

The experiments of Rhedl, have not^. in the opinion 
of fome celebrated phiiofophers, fo far cleared the tlae- 
trry of the operation of the poifon of . ijie viper, as to 
leave nothing further to hp dVflred opon that fufaje^* 
Fontana and Carmiuati have endeavoured, to ipvcfltgate 
its operations more clearly. Carminati, from iX exjUS'* 
rirnents, deduces tiie following canclufians i. That if 
poifon be inftilled into a nerve, the animal wounded c^a 
almoft inlLaatly and the whole nervpus ,fydem« to 
which it is r^ipidly conveyed, is deprived of ita qval^y 
called a* If a mnfclc be wounded,, it is de- 
prived of its iniubility. This is confirmed by the ex* 
periments of Fonuna. The poifon iak&ti into .a 
wounded mufcle or tendon is conCderably longer in kill- 
ing an animal than th«t introditecd into a nerve. 4. The 
fyinptoriM which precede the death of the animal bitten 
are, a flnpor, lethargy, tremors, convulfions, paralyfisof 
the legs (part wounded), entire dUFolotion of the limbs. 
The blood is not always coagulated, nor its crafis dif- 
folvcd. Marks of iuflammat ion are fometimardifeonered 
in Qcrtain parts of the animal after death, fometimes 
not : thefe arc the cffcflsof fpafmsxod convulfions,L not 
of the poifon. j[. ,Not the Icaft fign of the jaundice 
vran difcoverablc in the eyes of any of the animus upon 
w^hicb Carmbiati made his experiments. 6, - The ild much 
in eve^y oae of them was very much inflated ; a fynip- 
tom remarked only by F^illopitis and Aihortini. 7. A 
li^raturc applied inflapUy above th.e bitten,, if it be 

fo placed as to admit uxw:^ was fouim by fome experi- 
ments a good, preventive againft the diffufion of the 
poifon : its cil&prcffioD fliould be confide rablr, but not 

A:. re\v\fcrpeata, constparatiyely tpeakin^, ^re' pdjfan- 
ouS| it may be interelling to oiir readers lb know wlik^ 


W the cJiaraclcriflicB which difltnguifli poifon pus from Set)).Qat. 
harmlcfs fcrpcru> The external cliaradcrillics of the w— ^ 
poifonous. tribe are thefe ; *5 , / 

“ I, A broad-iiead, covered with fmaU fcalcs, though 
it be not a certaiii criterion of venomous ferpents, 13, pf„/;’,notn * 
with fome few exceptions, aiffencral charafler of t*iem. Urpenu. 

2. A tad under orie fifcn of the whole length iu T'rjfj/' 
alfo a general gjiara^cf |of venomous ferpents; 
fince many of ihofc whicl^ arc pot venomous have 
as fhort, little dependence, can bo placed upon that cir- 
cumflance alone. On the other hand, a tail exceeding 
that proportion, is a pretty certain mark that the fpe- 
cics to wliich it belongs is i>ot vcnoiuous. 

“ 3. A thin and peute tail Is by no means to be con* 
fidered as peculiar to venomous ferpents; though a thick 
and obtufe one is only to be found among thofe which 
are not venomous. 

4. CarinaUd fcales are, in fome mcafure, charaflcr- 
ifiijC of venomous ferpents, fince in them they arc moxc 
common than fmoota ones, in the proportion of nearly 
four to - one ; whereas fmooth fcalcs are, in thofe fer- 
pents which are not venomous, more common, in the 
proportion of nearly three to one. 

Upon the wbulc,. therefore, it appears, that though 
a pretty- certain conjciSlure, may, in many inflances, bt- 
made from the external chara&crs, yet, in order to dc- 
termine with certainty whether a ferpent be vcnumou& 
or not, it becomes neceflkry. to have recourfe to fume 
certain diagnoflic. This can only be fought for in the 
jnouth we mufi therefore next confidcr how the fangs, , 
with which. the mouths of venomous ferpents are fur- 
niflicd, are lo be diftinguifbed from common teeth. 

*vTo thofe who form their ideas of the fangs of a 
venomous ferpent, from thofe of the rattlefoake, or evert 
froin thofe,. of the Engliih viper,- it will appear flrange 
tJiat there Ihould be any difficulty in diflingiiifliing 
thofe we^ons from .common teeth ; and indeed the di« 
ilin^ion would really be very eafy, were ail venomous 
ferpents fiirniflied with fangs as large as thofe of the 
j^^^cntlofied fpeciei* But the faA is» that in nuroy 
fpecKS the fangs art full as fmaR as common teeth, aud 
cpofe^ucntly cannot, by their fize, be known from them; . 
this is the qafe with the coluber kuicdudatvi^ JulleuSf 
and feveral otbcrs.l!’ 

Idnoaeus thought that, tlie fangs might be diftiu- 
^Ihcdl.by their mobility and fituation ; but other na- 
turalifis have not found it a general fail that fang^ are ' 
loofe in their nor have they obfen^^^.ny djflci;- 

ence in fitua.tion between the fangs of venoiapus 
pents and the tectli of jOtbenu The following diftiix-' 
tton iteilabbflied^y -B^ Gray in a paper inferted in the 
PhUofapliical Tmnudiions, yol. Jitivenomouf 

Jjerpents have only two,rowf of Utib in ibe ufper ja%u^ un^ 
all others have 

Jq' the. preface , to ihf sod in the in- 
trodudion .to the ctafa jsmphibia in the Naturnjti 

Linnseus fays, tlmt t!he pr)oportioi3 ^f venomous ferpentSi. 
to others is one in ten^. Ypt, in the Syflemsk Natursh in * 
which thj; fuip tot^L .of ^ecies is 13.1, he has marked 
23 as venomous, which is fome what more than one in 
fix. How he came to be fo much at variance with 
himfelfi it is .not -eafy to fay ; but the lali mentioned 
propprtkiD feen^ truth, as Dr 

Cray^J affer leKaTpi^mg .1 J4jpcclcs of ferpents, foiiod * 
only icemed to he, venomous. 

< i The 
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Serfc'nr. TSf cohher flolatui and lAytlcn^ansy tliouf^Ti i/rark* 

' cd by LinnaeiTS, wc arcafTui'cd by Gray arc not poi- 
fonouA : lie thinks ihc fame may be faid of the lehtrU 
and ihpfosy On the other hand, he obferves, that the 
iuifl contortrix, eofubtr^ cer,\flrj^ faticaudatus, and eolu- 
IrrT^hui, none of which arc marked in the Syfiema 
Natur*^ arc aU poifmouB. 

In addition tO the method of cure mentinne-d in the 
articles referred' to above, we fhall fubjoin the. preferip* 

; 3^. tion of a new anthor. Dr Mofeley *, who fpent 1 2 years 
in the Well Indi'TS, and whofe ahilities and extenfive 
praclicc very jjftly entitle his opinion to a place in 
this work, to the attention of the public, and tuall me- 
dical g^cnilemen going to the Weft Indies. 

Dr Tc ** The bit'-s and ftings of all venomous animals arc 
lf> Vs me- cured by the fame local means ; which are very fiinplci 
*^urc ^ always at hand. The iiuored part mull 

be inftantly dtftroyed or be cut ont. Dvftroying it is 
the mod fafe, and equally certain : and the bell appli- 
cation for that purpufc is the lapis infernalis or the but- 
ler of antimony — Thefe are preferable to a hot iron, 
which the ancientn ufed, becaufe a hot iron forms a 
cnill, wliich a£ls as a defence to the under parts, in- 
ftc?d of deilroying them. The lapis infernalis is much 
better than any othercaiiftic,Ka 8 it melts and penetrates 
during its application. The bitten part mull be de- 
ftroyed to the bottom, and where there is any doubt 
that the bottom of the wound is not fufliciently expo- 
fed, butter of antimony fhoiild be introduced into it on 
the following day, as deep as pofTible 5 and iiicifions 
fhoiild be made to lay every part open to the a 6 lion of 
thefe applications. Befides deftroying, brmiing, or cut- 
ting aut the part, incifiona fhould be made round the 
wound, to prevent the communication of the virus. The 
wound is to be dreflfed for fomc time with poultices, Ici 
affuage the inflammation caufed by the cauftics ; and 
afterwards with acrid dreiTings and hot digeitives to 
drain the injured parts. 

'Where the above-mentioned cauftics cannot be 
procured, cdrroiive fiiblimate, oil of vitriol aqiiafortia, 
ipirit of fait, common cauftic, or a plafter made of 
qiiickllnic, and fuap, ntay be applied to the wound- 
Gunpowder laid on the part, and firtul, has been ufed 
with lucccfs- When a perfon is bitten remote from 
any afTiAance, he ihould make a tight ligature above 
the part, Tiutil proper application can be made* The 
Spanifli writer f;iy, that the hMiu tU Otrthagena^ or 
Carthagena bc<in, is a fpecific Cor poifbnous bites, taken 
''inwardlv. 

UUoa fays, w r> ‘ one of the mod efleflual anti- 
dotes known in thru country (Carthagena) apinll the 
bites of vipers au-t iVrpents : for a Titde of it being 
eaten immediately vSu'v the bite, it prefetiriy ftops the 
cR't:da of the poifon .oid.accorclingly all who frequent 
the woods, either for trees or hunting, never fail 

to cat a Kttlo.ofthis halvilhi falling,, and repair to their 
‘'Work withant any a'ppT(:l<;.'.ifion. 

The natives tell you, that this habilla being hot in 
the higheft degree, much c fit cannot be eaaen ; that 


the common dufe of it is Icf-j than the fourth part df a Serpturv 
kernel ; and that no hot liquor, as wine, brandy, &c. — ^ 
mull be drunk immcdiacely after taking it/ 

The Carthagena bean, or habilla, is found in great 
abundance in the Weft In'lian iflands, where it is gc- 
nrrji’.y known by the namr of yintidjte^ or Crjcoon^ or 
^n.ul tc Cocoon. J '^ Imal! dofe^ it is ftomachic and dia- 
phorctie ; and in lary^i' dofes emetic and purgative. In 
fevcral diforders it is a powerful remedy ; but its virtues 
arc not fuilicieiitly known, except .imong the Indiuiif) 
and negroes, who Lhiefly ufe an iufiifion or tinfturt of 
it made in rum. This is externally as well as internally 
ufed for many complaints (a). 

r linve been i iformcd by fome intelligent Indians,, 
that any of the red peppers, Inch as bird peppci , or 
bf-U pepper, or what is called Cayenne pepper ^ powdned- 
and taken in a glafs of rum as much as the flomach can- 
poftf}>ly bear, fo as to caufe, and keep up fur fome time, 
great heat and inftammation in the body and a vigorous 
circulation, will Hop the progrefs of the poifon of fer- 
pents, even after its effedls are vifiblc ; and that the 
bitten part only afterwards mortifies and feparates, a. id 
thif the patient, with baik, wine, and cordials, foon re«* 
cover^t. 

This fiery praflicc is certainly agreeable to that of 
the ancients, and probably the only internal treatment 
that can have any good cfFcCl ; as in thefe cafes the 
powers of life, and the aflion of the heari, are fuddenly 
enfeebled, and the pulfc in ftrength and frequency ob- 
frrvts almoft a regular declcnfmii from the time of the 
bite until it entirely ceafes in death." ay 

P^tftygala fene^a^ or rattlefnake root, was foriperly Why inme 
confidered as a fovereign remedy for the bite of 
rattlefnake ; but this opinion is n.iw exploded* poiloneu^. 

If it benfked for what purpofc were ftTpciits created 
with fuch deftru£live w^eapons ? we anfwer, that they 
were given for fclf-defence. Without thefe, ferpenu, 
of all other animals, w^ould be the moil expofed and de- 
fencelefs ; without feet for tTcaping a purfuit, without 
teeth capable of infli<Sling a dangerous wound, or with* 

Out ftrength for refiftance ; incapable, from their fize, 
of finding fecurity in very fmall retreats like the earth- 
worm, and difgufting all from their dcfoimity^, nothing 
wax left for them but a fpeedy cxtirpalion. But fur- 
niflied as they arc with powerful poifon, every rank of 
animals approach tlicm with dread, and never feizc them 
but at an advantage. Nor is this all the benefit they 
fkrivc from it. The malignity of a few ferves for the 
ptote^ion of all. Though nut above a tenth ot their 
number arc adually venomous, yet the limilitiide they 
all bear to each other excites a general terror of the 
whole tribe ; and the uncertainty of their enemies 
about what ferprnts are poifonotis, niake.s even the moll 
liamilcrK formidable. Thus Pmviilencc feems lu liawc' 
adled with double precaution : it has given lumt of 
them poifon for the general defence of a tribe naturally 
fwhlc ; blit it has tliinucd the nnnihers of tbofe which, 
arc venombUfi, left they Ihould become too powerful for' 
the reft of animated nature. 

From 


(a) ” This bean is the TlcJ of the Fevit/ea foliia cordatia of Plutnier, Ed. Burnwnni, p. 203. Tab. 209-. 
FevUka foliiflUordatis, anghUtis, of Linnaeus, Spec. P. Few/ha fgliis craflioribus, gkbti^. quaudoque ouda.. 
bSy quauJoqutf tiilobis, or Ant'ulote Cvmn^ ol BroWn, p. 374/* 
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From tbeft noidtnif c^slitirs in d^e feVpetvt kind, it 
is no wonder tlint not only man, bi:t beaftr* and^birdr^ 
carry' an an iinccaii>ng war againft them. The ichneu- 
mon of the InditiiK, and (he pcccnry^ of America, de- 
llrcy k .eni in great nirmberfi. Thefc -tnimals have the 
art iii i Mzing thvm ncai' the head ; and ft ia faid that 
(hey can (Icin t^ ein with great dextclity. Tlw vulture 
and the eagle alfo prey: upon them in great abundance ; 
and often, fmifurg down from the chmda, df^p vpon a 
long ftrptut, which - they fitateb tip ftriigglinjg and 
writhing in the air. Dogs a ho are ^ed up to oppefe 
them. Father Feuilire tells us, that being in the wooda 
of Martiiiico, be was attacked by a large ferpent^ 
whvcl) he cauJd not eafily avoid, when his dog imme- 
i^'steW came to his relief, and frized the afTailant with 
great cousage. The ferpent entwined him, and prefTed 
hmi fo violeiitly, that the blood came out of hit motith, 
ard yet the dog never ceafed till he had torn h to 
pieces^ r The dog was not fenfible of his woutids diirtfitf 
the fight-; but foon after his head fwelled prodigidu^ 
ly, and he lay on the ground as dead. But lits mafter 
having found a banana tree hard by, benpplied its juice 
mixed with treacle to the woiinda, which tecotcred the 
dog, and quickly healed liis fores. 

.The Pl'ylli of old were famous for charming and de- 
flroying *lcrpeiit 8 f . Some modems pretend to the 
fame art* Cafaubon fays, that he knew a man who 
could at any time fummon 1 00 ferpcnia together, and 
draw them into the fire* Upon a oertarn oocaifoflf 
whentMic of them, bigger than the reft| would not be 
brought in, he only repeated his charm, and it cime 
forward, dike the ved, to fubmit to the Samee* Pbtlo- 
ftratua deferihes particularly how the Indians chamiCsiw 
pentfi : ^ They take a feavlet robe, embroidered wicti 
golden kttera, and fpregd it before a forpent*a holew^ 
The golden letters have a fafcinaling poWer | and bf 
looking llcdfaftly^ the fcrpeiit’s eyes are overcome and 
laid afleep/' Thefoand many other feats have been ofi> 
ten pra 6 lifed upon thefeiaimalaby aitfal men, wbdhad 
firft prepared ^ feVpenta for their cacrcife, and theiv 
exhibited .them as adrendtioufly aflembled> at their CaU; 
in India there is nothing fo common at daticing fovw 
pents, which are carried about in a broad flat veflel, 
fomewhat refembiing a fieve. Tfaefe creA and put 
themfeim in motion at the word of command. When 
their keeper Tings a flow tunc, they feem by thetr heads 
to keep limef when he fiiigs a quicker meafme, they 
appear to move more briik ai^ Kvely. Alt animals have 
a certain degree of docility } and we find that forpsnts 
thcinfclves can be brought to move and imroach it 
the voice of their mafler* From this tiiebHUitoefcfully 
pra&ifed before the ignorant, it n moft^obable, haiNb 
arifen mod; of the boailed pretenfioas which bitie have 
made to channing of ferpents ; an art to which the 
live Americaas pretend at this very day, ^bui: afae 
ance of. which .wei.;are aflared of by Mr Haftlquilft 
amongft the native Egyptiaaa. < ’ r 

, Though thc .generaUty of mankind regard iMsifo 
midablc race with horror, yet there bavi' been fame as-: 
tions, and there are fomeatthis day, thot coq^derthem 
with veneration and regard. The adoration paid by 
the ancient Egyptians to a feipent is well wmiwn ; 
•many of the aatiema at prefeiit afong the mBwu 
^ Aiiisaxetain the Tame j^MUmpunaablevciiMlio^ 
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on tlie gold and (hive c^oafb, a ftranger, upolfi enfterittg ^rtysidS 
the cottages of the natlvrs, is often frirpr.^edtoTec the 
roof furarnuiiff wkh (hrpente, that cling there Without 
moieftii^ and unmolellvd by the natives. But his fur« 

E rift; ufill inertafe upon going' farther Tooth ward to 
tngdom of Widah, when he finds that a ferpent Ts the 
god of the country* .This animal, which ti^vcllers de- 
wibe a's a huge overgrown dvathre, has its habitation, 
its temple, and its priefls. Thefe iihprefs' the vulgar 
with an opinion of its virtues; and himibeYis afe dlily 
fcen to offer not only thefir goods, their prorlfions, aha 
their prayers, at the fhrine ^ their hideous deity, but 
alfo their wives and daughters. Thefe the pwefts readf- 
ly accept of, and after fome dajs of penance returti them 
to their fiip^iants, much benented by the ferpent*s fiip- 
pnfed embraces. 

Server T, a mufical inflrumeiit, ferving as a hafs to 
the cornet, or finatt to fuffaiit a cIiotus of fingcri. 
ta a large ediace* ft has its name firpmi from its fi- 
gure, as confliUng of fevttal folds or wreaths, which 
lerve to reduce its length, which would otherwife be 
fix or feven feet. 

It is ofiiOlly covei^ With leather, and confiffs of 
throe parts, a^ mouth ‘picGe, a Week, and a mil It lias 
fix holes, by meads wheteofit takes in the cbmpafs of 
two oAaves. 

Merfonnus, who has particularly deferibed this tn- 
ffrumenc, mentions fomc peculiar propeittes of it, 
e« gr. that the found of it is ilrong entiugh to drown 
10 robuft voices, being animated meirly by tlie breath 
of a boy, and yet the fodnd of it may be atrehipered td 
the foftnefs of the Twiieteft voice. Another peculiarity 
10 this inftsiimenris, that |^at as the diftaiice between 
the thtfd and fourth hdle ippcara, yet whether the 
ikied bote be open or (hot, the dfffci^ce ii hut a tone, 
SukvEiVTi in mythology, was a very commonrfymbol 
of the fun, and he is reprefented biting hii tail, and 
with his body formed into a cirde, in Wfdet tp indicate 
the ordinary ^urfc' of this luminary, and Under tbia 
form rt was an embfem of Hihe and etcrriitvl The feT- 
pent wfo alfo the rymbbl oT m^kmer an^ oFthe gbda 
Whieh^prefided over it, os' of Ajiclilo and JEfoulapiuk I 
and this animal Was thetibjeA df ancient and gerie- 
ral worship, under various appellattons and charaAers. 

In mod at she ancieilt rtks we find fome allufloii to 
the ferpent, under the feveriil titled of Ob, Ops, Py- 
fkoA, Ike* This vdohitry it'allMed td by 'Mofes, (LeV. 

SIC. ay. ) The woman at Endor wbobad a AimflUr fpl- 
rit is called Oub, or Ob, and it is interpreted Fytlionif- 
fa. The pk(ee‘ Where Ihe rtfided, ftys the learned Mr 
Bryanh feema to have been nMed from the Worfhip 
then hiftiluted} for Endor is Compounded of fn-edsr, 
aod ftgnifies fom PjthonU, the fouiftatti of light, the 
ewacte ' Uf ihe god Ador,; which orade was probably 
foundddbf rbe-Canaahtttfs, and had never beed tdtalTy 
fuppreffed. Hk piUar iwas alfo called Mbadir^ or jtL 
aJirt compouiided'''bf and udir, and meaning the 
ferpent deity Addir, the-'iame as Adorns. 

in thte^.orgietoof Bacehiw^ the perfbns who partook 
of the ceremony ufod to carry ferpents in their handiii 
and with liOitid fdreams call upon Eva! Eva! Eva 
tieiagpaecoi^g tO'the writer juft mentioned, the fame 
which the Grevka reudered , 

aa jk &rp^t.' Tbefo^SrarehuMes Wm 

this 
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D^nt tliis fy^tiqUc worj]iip,.hcgftD .acpong the M^git who 
.11 were the faoi of.Chufri and by, tlu:m tb^y wcee ^opa- 
' gated in variotts parts, ^licrevcr the Amimioas fomid- 

^ cd any places of wpr(Uip» aiid .introduced their nus» 

C-herc was generally fonae ilory of a ferpent. There was 
a about a Cefpent at Cokhis, at Thebes, and at 

Delphi^ auid like wife in pthef places. The Greeks 
called ApoUo hiinCelf Pytlioo, wluch is the fame at 
OpM, Oupi% and Oub^' 

Ifi l^gypt there .was a^ ferpent named Thermuthis, 
which was looked upon as ysry facred ; and the nativet 
are faid to have made uTe ,af it as a royal tiara, with 
which they uruamented the (Utues of Ifis. The kioga 
of £>i$ypt wore high bouneta, terminating in a ixiund 
ball, and furrounded with figures of afps j and the 
pHcds llkewifc had the reprefcnlatlon of ferpeota upoa 
their booneta* 

Abadon, or Abaddon, meiuiuued in tlie, Revelatioo 
XX. 2. is fuppofed by Mr Bryant to have been tiie name 
of the Oplute god, with whofe worfhip the world had 
been fo long inlr^iecl. This worlhip bcganacnong the 
people of Clialihu, u*ho built the city of Ophis upon 
the Tigiia, and were greatly addi£Ud to divination, and 
to the worlhip of the ferpent. From Cli^dcatbe wor<< 
(hip palled into Flgypc* where the iierpent deity was 
called Canoph, Caii-eph, and C'neph. It bad alfii the 
name of Ob or Oub, and iras the fame as tlsc BafiUfcua 
or royal ferpenc, the fame as tlic Thermuthis* and made 
life (jf by way of ornament to the ftatues of their gods. 
I'be chief deity of Egypt is faid have been Vulcan« 
who was Aylcd Opas. He was the fame aa Ofiria^ the 
ljuo, and hencx was often called Ob-eh Qf Pytho*fol; 
and there wercs pillars facred to him, with oMeious hte- 
rqg^ypliicalinfcript^as br^ring the lame aame; whence 
among the Greeks,, who copied from the Egyptians, 
every thing , gradually Upertug to a point was ftyled 
ohelos, or obcldcus- 

As the worfiiip of the ferpent began amoiig the foes 
of Chus, Mr Bryant conjedures, tliat from tbcnceihey 
were ^ denondiiaud Ethiopians and AUhjopiaosi front 
^th^pir or Al^pea, the god whom they WprflYsppcdi 
nf^ jOkOl.frpm their cooiplexion ; the Etbiopes bn^gha 
into Gmee, and called the iflaiHl whore they 
firA eAabliihed theiii EUo^ih Serptmiu the 

fame with or Gif^nio, i. e, the ferpeiu ifland 

The fame leavned writer difeovert tracts of the ferpent 
W 7 )r(hip among the Hyperhoreana, at RAades, named 
ip j^krygia^ and upog the HeUerpont* ia the 
iflatif) Cyprus^ ia Creter . among the Atheisiaa#,, in the 
name of Cccrups, among llie natives of Thebes io> Bdso* 
tia,. among the, Lacedennonians, in Italy, in 5 ym,^dcc, 
AOd in the naxncB of many placcf, as well m of tbs poot^ 
pie where tbe Ophites feukcL One of ytbe moft early 
bfacAes introduced into the ChriAiau ohu^ woe jtbae 
of {the, Ppb(iur« , Bryant’s Aualy/is, of Aocirut Mf*- 
ibokgjs VoLd. &C-P* 478 » ^ . 

SjsMpSiiitT -S^ CoMsa jimmMi* > , . , ^ » 

£ee *• ; 

SERPENTARI^ sNAU^aooT a rpeska :of 
Arjstolochsa^ 

SERPENTARIUS, iu aftronomy,. ^ conAelbtkni 
of the iiortliern heeaifpbm* called alfo Opbiuebp^* rihI 
ancifnily ^^Ccplapius. ^Tbe Mrs in the conMM^'oil 


15 ; in Hcvelius’i 40 i in the Britannic catalogue they Serpentine, 
are 74. 

SERPENTINE, in general, denotes any thing that 
rcfemblei a ferpent ; heiice the worm or pipe of a Atll, 
twiAcd ill a fpiral marmer, is termed a ferpenttne worm. 

S/iKJfMVTiVB-Si^.ie^ a genus of magneuan earths, of 
which there are diAcrent fpccies ; i. The fibrofus, com, 
pofed of fibrous and cmliercnt particles. This refem- 
bles the aAicAos h much that it might be confounded 
with it, were not the fibres of tbe ferpentinc fb clufely 
coherent, that they cannot be diAinguilhed when the 
Aone is cut or poliftied. The fibres tliemfclves arc 
large, and feem to be twiAed. There arc two varietiefi, 
a dark green and a light one ; the former from Ger- 
many, tbe latter from Sweden. 2. The zoeblitz £ci« 
peiitiiie, found near that place, of many diAereaC co* 
lours, as black, deep green, light green, r^, blolAi-gray, 
and white ; but the green colour is mod: predominant. 

). Porcelain earth mixed with iron. It is met with 
either diffufible in water or indurated. The former is 
found of a red colour from China and Montmartre. 

The water-clinktTB, imported from fomc places in Gcr* 
many, feem to be made of this kind of^ eaith. There* 
are two varieties of the indurated kind, vis. the mar- 
tini foap earth, of a red colour, from Jafberg and other 
places in Norway, or black from fomc parts of Sweden. 

4. The telgAon of the Swedes, the fame witli the la- 
pis nUsris. It is found in various places of Norway, 
as light gitiy, dark gray, whitidi-yelluw, and dark, 
gficefi* It is cffiployed with great advantage for budd- 
ing (irc^-placcs, furnaces, Sic. the extremities of the Ava* 
ta btimg turned towards the fire when it is fljity.' 

M» Mftgellan obferves, that there ts a great variety 
of eolour as well as coinpoAtion in this kind of Ibines ; 
it being (bundeilhcr white, green, brown, yellow, light- 
Uue, black, fpotted, or Areaked with veins of di&rcnr 
colours'- lit texture ia either tndiAiii^, obfcurely la- 
minar, or fibrous." The fpccific gravity is from 2400 
IQ 2650 1 and k is Harder than foap-rock or Aeatites ^ 
ihough not hard enough to ftrike fire with fieri ; 
bsifig lefa fmooib to the touch dian fteatites, but fuf- 
oeptible of a good poll Ai, looking like marble ^ a«d ia> 
pften met with in tbin femitranfparent plates. It melts 
in a Arong beat witliout addition, and corrodes the cni- 
oiblet, but hardens in a lower degree of heat. It is 
flowly and partially foluble in acids, but dors not efierv 
nefite with them. According to Bayon'sanblyfis, too 
paita of it contain about 41 nf (ilex, or ratiier mica ; 

3gof fnagnefia i 40 of argillaceous earth ; 12 of water, 
and, about 3 of iron. That brought from Corfica 
contains a greater proportion of argil, and a fmaller one 
QfC files)^ The ferpentinc commonly fo called, accord*^ 
ing to Fabroni, is a true lapis oUaris ; but has its name 
from briiig variegated with grren, ycllow^lh, and brown 
lilre tbe ikia of fome ferpents ; great quantities 
0f.H:aiNl>laiUl<i in Italy and 'SwisaerJand, where it U 
frequently worked into diAwaaod other vefieti. 

twryM arcfttcfa as begin and cad with 
tbt facEie wordk At, 

' Jtmbp Jtorentes j^rraefis amle. 

.SaftrftsiSTiNS, m the Afnoeje* A vborfe vis {aid to 
ferpeatme n ia alwwys firidciog and 

MViDgrtWlihM mrifUaMiMti; isAcad o£ 

krepiu^ 
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ScrpkiM jn ltW void i^ccr CilW tU liberty «f ibe m Baii0^ Tbe.im«bf^ ii ^4iftiiag<iiiflmd. by m SemtiMi 

Ferra"riiU. «**•& «®*1 Ikndcr. tewichcil «t ibe top, anil three , 

SERPICULAj to botany 4 a frenui^of planu^bc- feet bighi* The Icaviei w fqwwth, fjiwwiifid* and 
longing to the diila of nioniecia, and lotbe order of te» latod* Tbe- ilowm are purple, in umbclvt and tcmuiull 
trandia. The male calyx is qi^adrideiiUte, and the co* The doern of the feed ia gloffy, -with a hrown or 
rolla confifta af four petals: The fem:Jr calyx if divided tingc« It grows in woods and wet, pallurea 

into four panst and the ^ricarpium is a tomeotoXe WU doth of aa exceeding bac yellow colour, which fUnds 

There axe two fpecks, the verticilloia and repeos. well when dxed .with ahinu .Qoau eat plant ; 

SEItPlGO, in furgery, a kind of herpes, popularly horfesare not fond of it t cattle, fwhic, endibaep, leave tt 

called a /wvir or ringworm. See Suaosav. uotouebed. J. The a^tfow, or niounuin faw*w«wt. The 

SERPULA, in nstural hilWy j a genus belong* root and ilcm are woody ; the latter being from one 
ing to the clafs of vrnnes, and to the order of tcitacea. to two feet high. The leaves are numerous, triangu- 
Xhe (hell is Tingle, tiibular,and adhering to other bodies. Ur, long, pointed, lubftantial, ilark green above, white 
The animal winch inhabits it is the terebella. beneath, and ferrated, with -round intervals between 

SERRANU8 (Joannes), or John de Semes, a learn* the teeth, on footftalks* The ftowersarc purple. *The 
ed French Protedanc, was born about the middle of the fcales of the calyx are eery ihort imd downy. 
iUteenth century. He acquired the Greek and Uatin grows pn high nountaios, and flowers commonly xp 
UngiMgea at Laufanne, and grew very fond of thr phi* July or Angpft. J. The corn faw*worij, or 

lofaphy of AriRotle and Plato,/ On his return to France waV^thiflle* The ftem ie jgrnerally erc£l, bKaoched, 
he iUdied divinity. He began to diftinguini himfelf and two or three feet high.^ The leaves are fiiioaiedf. 
hi 157a by his writings, but was obliged to forfake ferrated, and fpioous ^ tliulc above being ahnoft entire, 
his country after the dreadful maflacre of St Bartho- The flowers arc of a pale purple; the down is very long. 
k>mew. He beeamc min ifter of Ni fines in but This plapl gmwa in cuUivatrd grounds and by way* 

was never regarded as a very zealous Calvinifl : he bos fides, and flowerf in July pr Auguft. When bumwl 
even been fui^iftedi though without reafoa, of having it yields goo«(. fikes^fpr opfiktiig gUft or fixed sdkalh 
a^ually abjured the Proteftant religion. He was ^oue SERJlATUd^, in xuatomy, a name given to fevc* 
csfshrfourcler^men whom Henry IV. confultedaLl^iit tifl iniifdiriw from their refemblance to a law. See 
the- Romifli religion, and who returned for anfwerr;/Aar Auarony, ^ the MMtt* 

Cmheikt might /aved, pie wrote afterwards a tm* SERTORUJB {QuiittusL aneminetit Roman ge* 
tife in order to reconcile the tw'o coomuiiions, entitled neral* See S#44Jk f uaderlim biftory of which hi^gg- 
De JUe CtUhoIie^f Jwe At prineipHj Chtj/lhlt09 pUui# gre .lelaled. 

xrommutii ommuet Chfifiumntum cenfenfet^ femfm ‘ . SERTyi#ARIA«in jmUralhilWytagtn]ubelo&g- 
ratiu This work was difUkrd ^ tlie CiihoUcs, and ing to Uit 'clofs of vermea, and to the ord^^ot o^pby* 
ceccived with fucb iudignatioti by the CnWiuiftsofiQie^ U* Thf Asm it radicatedlt fibrous, nafieili and jointed ^ 
ne-va, that many writers have awtned thatiheypoifnii* the Ilf rets are hydroe, aadtbecc is one at each, joint, 
cd the author. It is certain at leaft that he4iedf ot Xhit gnmis compreheiidt,4Z fpecics of cq^lines, 

Geneva in 159S, at the age of go. Hii principid S £RV A L, mountain cat. SeoFaMS«kxi« 
works are, 1. A Latin tranflatioo of Plato; publUbed ^ ^fiSKVANDONl (|phi) Nieobs}, was hojru at Fla- 
ky Honey Stephens, which owes muebof its reputatiioii x^nce in 169^ He rendeoefi Ki^ielf .famous |ila 
to the ol^anccof the Greek copy which aceoqafMuiei cacquifitf iafir in geipus 

it* e, A Tmtifc on the InMnorcolity of.the Soul, decorationa, feUs, and buildii^:. 

3. I)e fiaim M reipuhiics im frattdA 4# flfr- and rewarded by moft of the pitn^rs pi . ..He 

moire de la $meigtrerre civile et denuers irtAUet AFrmnce was iiuiiourad in PcwtngohwiMi^tbe.oi^i^ 

feus Charles /X 5. Invemimre generesl A VHir France he was architem und to the. kii^g^ and 

JttAn de FraecCf iMuJre par ia cenferemce de VEghfe et member of the diffsretxt Oimdemm t^obSm^ 

A l^Empirei i^c, 6. Reatiil de chofe memorahk avenue en itancmcDlsOf thitfc orU- •' Hr foceifcd tltf bme Utica 
France Jius JienriJ I. Frosty oU II. Charles JX. Henri Ilh ffom -the kifigB of Britain $pjlia,,«^Po|^^^^4nd< frqni 
Thefe three liiflorieol treaties have lieen juflly accufed the duke ofcWbiemh^f^ 
of, partiality and paffion; faulty which it is nextto im- vantoges;' bii wmu^ific^ibcmomg 

poffibie for a contemporary writer to avoid, efpecially if left fuxthing iKihind him* Forft .1764- 

be bore any pan in thc^ranfndions which he ^cb^rUbtsM. Parts is indebted to bim lor^mauf!; 9f Us 
Hta ftylc is exceedingly ineorrerft afid,ifielcgaiia; hk mifi He madc drcorationa.jfinir the aheotscs oC^jtt^aoqp ,^ 
ttdeea, too, and mixflaiements of fads, are very ivumeVoiak Drefdnt« The Ffviich liking’s thpotrCf f ailed » /am 
SERRATED, in general, fometbing ifulenfed or Af fifWsaar, ms itmk|bftii|»jBagc^ ibr^fome iiiiw» 
notohediu she maoner of a law s ^ term AKUeb m JNk was iwwonted^w toibibb 
the deferiptioo of the leaves of plaxtS4 Sep decansuons: 

SER RATULA, oxw-w^xaT*, ia butawy x . Agi^ua his Dt fcentsif^J&wms^Q |icl| ■* i^ iiarJdodi^ pia 
of plants belonging to tbeclafsftf fyngemfix, the ** Enchotfiud Eoi^eftf^’^Sre^waU kaowm> >tliiU and 
order of polygamM i^qualis. In- the’ natural Ims wubdUfbcd A th««t>’««tf^iaii)bor 4 ;for^^ 

ranged under the 49th orykr, Qamp^a^ Tfic calya-is and JiimiihcKi the pWond the modcVot^,t|kM; thcouv 
fubcylindrical, iinbt kated^ the fcakaof kpedhted, but gt^Shrafdmu fits genjlus for jetes uyia j^maVkahW. he 
not fpinoiis. There are 15 (pcckit llfid tbc^^mopiagei^ ^4 

pifia, artttnfisi corotmta, japonka^ falkiiWiasr t^ eff%lsO|id«% <4. He pmido#ad ^000^:41 

woveboracefifia, prgmlta, glaucp^.^amlhtlWi^ * 

pata^ amara, and centauruidcs. 

^ I ■ .■ 
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Senraur Portugal, to whom he prefented Ctvcra! elegant plans 
and nnidf’ls. The prince of Wales, too, father lo the 
prcfcnt Wing, engaged him in his fcrvicc j hut the death 
of that prince pretented the execution of the defigna 
‘ '■'•hich had been He prefided at the mag- 

yi'Vr given al Vienna on account of the marriage 
of the archdaWr jofeph and the infanta of Paima. 
But it would be etidlcfs to atte mpt an enumeration of 
all hisperfot^Tnirces and exhihitiijns. 

SERVANT, 6 term of relation, figoifying a perfon 
who owes and pays obedience for a certain time to 
another in quality of a mailer. 

As to the fi-Veial forts of fervaTiiB ; It was obferved 
iimlerthe article Liberty, tliat pun- and properflavti*y 
di>< .s not, nay, cannot, fubfiti in Britain, fuch we m^^an 
whritby an abfolute and unlimited power is given 
ti> thi ttvaftcr over the life and fonuue of the fl.ive. 
And indied it h repugnant to reafon, and the principles 
of j^atural law, that fuch a Hate Hiould fubfiH anywhere. 
Sci' Slavery. 

The law of England therefore abhors, and will not 
endure the exit! t nee of (la very within thi‘i nation ; fo 
that w’bcn an attempt was made to iiitnodnce it, by 
ftatute I Edw. VI. c. 3. which ordained^ that all idle 
vagabonds (honld be made fbivei, and fed upon bread, 
vvater, or I'mall drink, and refiifc meat t Aiouhl wear a 
ring of iron round their necks, arms, or legs; and fhnuld 
be compelled, by beating, chaining, or otherwife, to 
perform the work aflrgned them* Were it ever fo vile : 
tfll fpirh of the nation could not brook this condition* 
cv^ in the moft abandoned rogues ; and therefore this 
Aatute was repealed in two years afterwards. And 
now it Is laid down, that a (lave enr negro, the mdant 
he lauds in Britain* becomes a free man | that is* the 
law will pnrteA him in the enjoyment of his perfon 
and bis property- Yet, with regard to any right 

which the mafter may have lawfully acquired to the 
perpetual fertice of John or Thomas, this will remain 
extdily in the fame ftate as before : for this is no 
more than the fame ftate of fubje^ioa for life which 
every apfreotice fubmita to for the fpace of feven yvm 
. or fometimci for a longer term- Hence* loo* it foliowa* 
that the infomous and unchridian pradice of withhold- 
ing bapttfm from irtgro fenrants* left they ftiocdd there* 
by gain their liberty, is totally without foundariou* as 
well as without exeufe- The hny of Englaitd aas up- 
on general and extenfivc principles ; it gim liberty* 
rightly underftood, that is, proteaion to a Jew, a 
Tu^f or a Heathen, as well as to thofe who profofs 
the true rdigion of Chrift ; and it will nut diflolve a 
civil obligation between mifter and fervant, on account 
of the akeralion of faith in cither of the parties t but 
the Have is entitled to the fame pruteft ion in England be* 
fere at after baptiftn ; and* whatever fcrvicc the Heathcm 
Ham owtd of right to his American maftet by general, 
by local law, the fame (whatever it be) fa he Imund 
to remlerwheo brought to England and rtiade a Clirifttaii- 

I . The fiHl fort of fervants* therefore ack nowledgtrd 
by the laws of England are waiial j/fawnfj ; fo called 
from being mhw iomo* or domrftics. Thccontraa 
between them and their mafters, rifes upon the hiring* 
If the hiring be general, withoot any particular iMfe 
Un^edf thclaw condruet k to be a hiring for a 

KAJdtSoiiftet h», AfBttgItwt aU ^ 
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revolutions of the refpedtive fcafons ; as well wlien tlicre 
is work to be done, as when there m» not : bur the con- — v~“ 
tra£l may be made for any larger or fmaller term. All 
fingle men between 12 years old and 60, and married 
oncB under 3oycar$ of age, and all fjiiglc women between 
I 2 and 40, not having any vifibk- livtlihovKl, are com- 
pellable by two jullicea to go out to fcrvice in Inif- 
bandry or certain fptcific trades, for the pomoiioi: of 
hoiictl indiHlry ; and no maftcr can put away hiu'ftT- 
vant, or fervant leave bis mhftrr, after bein^ io ref in .iA 
either before or at the end of his tern', wiilujui a qn;n- 
ter's warning ; unlefs upon rehfonabli* caufc, to be al- 
lowed by a jiiftice of the ptace : hut they may part uy 
coiifcut, or make a fpcciid bargain. 

2. Another fpccies of fervants are railed apprenuves 
(from apprendre^ to learn) ; and arc ufually bounti or 
a term of years, by deed indented or indentures, to 
ferve their mailers, ai d be maintained and inllrudled 
by them. TIub is ufually di»ne to pertons of trade, in 
order to learn lluir art and myllcry; and fome tiir.es 
very large fums arc given wilh them as a premium for 
fuch their inllrii6liou : but it may be done to huftv-ud- 
meii, nay to gentlertien and others. And cliiidrcn of 
pw^r perfons may be apprenticed out by the ove hers, 
with confciit of two jufliccs, till 24 years of age, to 
fuch perfoDs as arc thought fitting ; who are alto com- 
pellable to take them ; ind it is held that gentlemen 
of fortune, and clergymen, are equally liable with 
others to fuch compullion : for fuch pnrpofes oui 
ftatutes have made the indentures obligatory, even 
though fuch parifti-apprent icc be a minor. Apprentices 
to trades may bedifeharged on reafonable caule, either 
at the requeft of ihemfclves or mafters at the quartrr- 
feffions* w by one juftice, with appeal to the felTions ; 
who may, by the equity of the ftatutc, if they thini; it 
reafonable, direft reftitution of a rateable (hare of the 
money given to the apprentice : and p.irifh appren- 
ticep may be difeharged in the fame manner by two 
fofbces. But if ati apprentice, with whom lei’s than 10 
pounds hath been given, runs away from his maftei, he 
IS compellable to fe»vr out his time of abfence, or n akc 
fatfafadion for the fame, at any time within feven y i ;-rs 
after the expiration of his origiiidl cuntrad. See Ar- 
FRENTiccand ArpREKTiciamF. 

3 A third fpecies of IVrvaitts are iahfiurers^ v lio 
arc only hired by the day or the week, and do nc^t live 
Hhra rnttnia, as part of the family ; ennetrning wh »m 
the ftatutes before cued have m-idc many very gnwl re- 
gulations ; I. Diredtng that all perfons wiuj hdvt no 
Viliblc etfrdi may be cornpdled to work : z. Defining 
how long they mud continue to work in fuMiriar und 
in winter: 3. Punifhiiig fuch as leavi or drfert their 
work : 4. Empowering the juftiers at ftflior.s, ur :hc 
(keriff of the county, ti' feitle their wagf's: and, 5. 1 1- 
iiding peuahies on fuch as either give or exact more 
wages than arc fo fettled. 

4* There is yet a fourth fpccies of fervanfs, if they" 
may be fo called# hc'ing rather in a fuperior, a miiufte* 
rid capacity} fuch as faBon^ and Inlhfft ; 

whom. However* the law conftders ns fervants pro leW- 
pwrr, with regard to fuch of thrir ads as affed their 
ftoaftet’t Of employer's property*- ^ 

A« to the nmneer in which this relation nffisds the 
fimfter^ the frrvant h^felf, dr .third paruet* fee the 
tidfa JMjariJi md Sa^vami. 
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Tor the condition of fervantsby the law of Scotland, 
fee Law. 

SER-VETISTS, a name given to the modern An- 
tilriiiitarians, from their being fwppofed to be thefol- 
Jovvers of Michael Servetus ; w 1 »o, in the year 1553, 
was biinit as Geneva, together with his books. 

SERVE'rUS (Michael), a learned Spanifh phyfi- 
eian, was born at Villanciiva, in Arragon, in 1509- He 
was feiit to the univerfily of Touloiife to ihidy the civil 
law. 'J'he Reformation, which had awakened the mofl: 
j)f)liflu-d nations of Europe, dircdlcd the attention of 
lliiiiUng men to the errors of the Romifh cluirch and 
to the iliidy of the ScriptiircR- Among the red Scr- 
vetus- ajjphcci to this dmly. From the love ol novelty, 
u.' the love of truth, he carried his inquiries far beyond 
the other reformers, and not only renounced the falie 
opinions of tfie Roman Catholics, but w^ent fo far as to 
qutdion the dodUinc of the Trinity. Accordingly, af- 
ter fptnding two or three years at Toidoufc, he deter- 
mined to go into Germany to propagate his new opi- 
nions, where he could do it w ith molt fafety. At Ba- 
li I he had fome conferences with Oeculainpadiue. He 
went next to Stradnirg to vifit Bueer and Capito, 
two eminent reformers of that towMi. From Sinifhurg 
ho went to HagcMiau, where he printed a book, entitled 
J)f Trifiihitij lirroriLuSf in 1531. The ciifuing year 
he pubh.hcJ two otlicr treatifea on the fanne fubjedt : in 
sni\ udvertifeipent to which, he iiiformfi the reader that 
it was not his intention to ictradl any of his former 
fciitimciits, but only to date them in a more didiiidi and 
accurate mnnner. To tliefc two publications he had the 
courage to put hib name, not fufpedling that in an age 
when liberty of opinion was granted, the exercife of 
that llljtrty would be attended with danger. After 
piiblifliing thefe VjooUm, he left Germany, probably find- 
ing his dodtrines not fo cordially received as he expedf- 
cd. lie went liill to Bafil, and thence to Eyons, where 
he lived two or three years. He then removed to Pa- 
ris, where he itudied uiedicine under Sylvius, Fernelius, 
and oiher profeflbrs, and obtained the degree of mailer 
of arts and fhjdlor of medicine. His love of controverfy 
involved him in a Rrious difpute with the phyficiaiis of 
Paris ; and lie WTOlc an Apology, which was fupprefled 
by an edidl of the parliament. Tlic mifunderilanding 
which this dilpuie produced with his cglleagues, and the 
chagrin which fo unfavourable a termination occafion- 
ed, made him leave Paris in difguft. He fettled tW'O or 
thiHC years in I^yons, and engaged with the Frellons, 
eminent printers of that age, as a corrcdlor to their 
prefs. At Eyons he met with Pierre Palmier, the 
archbi(?.c)p of Vienne, with whom he had been ac- 
quainted at Paris. That prelate, w’ho was a great cn- 
^ouiager of learned men, prefTed him to accompany him 
io Vienne, 'ofTerJiig him at the fame time an apartment 
in his palace. Srrvetus iicccpted tlie offer, and might 
have lived a tranquil and happy life at Vienne, if he 
could have confined his attention to medicine and lite- 
taenre. But the love of controverfy, and an eagerhefc 
to eilablilh his opinioiiB, alwaytt pofA'lTed him. At this 
time Calvin was at the head of the reformed cliurch at 
Geneva. With Rervetns he had been acquainted at Pa- 
lis, and had tliere uppuftd his opinions. For 16 years 
Calvin kept up a correfpondence with him, cndtavotir- 
to reclaim him from his errors. Servetus had read 
woril^ of Calvin, but did not ihlak they metited the 
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high eulogies of the reformers, nor were they fuflicient Servetui 
to convince him of his errors. Pic continued, however, '■ 
to confult him ; and for this purpofe fent from I.yons 
to Geneva three queflionS wdiich rcfpe^led the divinity 
of Jffufi Chrift, regeneration, and the iieceirity of 
tifm. To thefe Calvin returned a civil anfwcr. .■^.K.tvc- 
tiis treated the anfwer with coniempt, and Calvin re- 
plied with warmth. From reafoniiig he had recouifc 
to abufive language ; and this produced a polemical 
haticd, tlie mud impliicable dirpofitioii in the world. 

Calvin having obtained fume of Scivitus’s paper:;, by 
means, it is faid, not very lionoiirable, fent them' to 
Vienne along with the private letters which he had re- 
ceived in the coiirfc of their corrcfpondcncT. The con- 
ft-quence was, that Servetus was arrclUd ; but having 
efcaped from prifon, he rcfolved to retire to Naples, 
where he hoped to praiSlice medicine with tlie fame re- 
putation which ht had fo long enjoyed at Vienne. He 
imprudently took his route through Gi:oc\a, theugh 
he could not but know that Calvin wab his mortal eiit- 
my. Calvin informed the niagiftrates of his arrival ; 
Servetus was apprehended, and appointed to (land trial 
for lierefy and blafphemy. It was a law at Geneva, 
that every accufer llioiild fui render himidf a piifoner, 
that if the charge Ihmdd be found falfc, the accufer 
flundd fufier the punilhmeiit in which he meant to in- 
volve the accufed. Calvin not chooling to go to prifon 
himfelf, fint one of his duineUicB to jirefeut the impiach- 
meiit againll Servetus. The articles brought agaiiift him 
were colkcied from his writings wltli great cart f an 
employment which took up three days. One of tlicfc 
articles w'as, “ that Servetus Imd denied that Judxa was 
a beautiful, rich, and fertile country ; and affirmed, on 
the authority of travellers, that it was poor, barren^ 
and difagrecable.** He was alfo charged with •• cor- 
rupting the Latin Bible, which he was employed to 
correct at Lyons, by introducing impeninent, tiifling, 
whimfical, and impioiiR notes of his own through every 
page.*’ But the main article, which was certainly fa- 
tal to him, was, that in the perfon of Mr Calvin, mi- 
niller of the word of God in the church of Geneva, he 
had defamed the doflrine that is preached, uttering ali 
imaginable injurioui, blafplicmons words againll it.” 

Calvin vifited Servetus in prifon, and had frequent 
conferences with him ; but finding that9 in oppofitioii 
to all the arguments he could employ, the prifoner re- 
mained inflexible in his opinions, he left him to his fate. 

Before fcntencc xvas palled, the mngillrates of Geneva 
confulted the minifters of Bale, of Bern, and Zurich ; 
and, as another account informs us, the magiftrates cf 
the Prutcllant cantons of Switzerland. And to ena- 
ble them to form a judgment of the criminality of Ser- 
vetuB, they tranfautted the writings of Calvin, with his 
Bnfwers. The general opinion was, that Servetus ought 
to be condenuied to death fur blafphemy. He was ac* 
cordingly fentcnced to be burnt alive on the 27th of 
0£lober 1553. As he continued alive in the midil of 
the flames more than two hours, it is faid, finding ht^ 
torment thus protra£ledx he exclaimed, Unhappy 
wretch that 1 am I AVill the flames be infuificient to 
terminate my mifery ! What then \ Will the hundred 
pieces of gold, and the rich collar which they took fronrk 
me, not purchafe wood enough to confumc me more 
quickly 1 ** 'l^iough the feiitence of death was pafled* 
egaiiill Servetus by the magiRrates of Geneva, with the 

approbaUqja 
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SprrrtUR approbation of a {'rcat number of tht maglUratca and alienation of any pi.it of the lands by a tenant, the 

!1. iniiiiflere of Switzerland, yet it is the opinion of moll ferviecs become multiplied, j. Frank-fervice, which — 

viff, that this dreadful fentence was impofed at the was performed by freemen, who M’ere not obliged tciw 

inftigation of Cnlviii. Tliisafl of fevcrity for holding a perform any bafe fervice, but only to find a man and 

, fpeculuti VC opinion, liowever erroneiHiH and Hbfiii'd, has horfe to attend the lord into the army or to court. 

Icf {lain on the charactt.ror this illunrioiiH reformer, 6. Knight’s iVrvic^, by which laiuU were anciently helfl 

w'iiich will attend the name of Calvin as long aNkifiury of the king, on paying homage, ferviee in w'ar, 
fliall prefnvc it fiom oblivion. The addrt.fi and a^t As in every free and well regulated fociety ihLie mull 
which he ilfed in apprehending Servetiib, his iiihuma- be a diverfity of ranks, there mud be a great inrabcV 


nity to him during hi» trial, hib diirmuilaiioii and ma- 
le volenec after hiii condemnniioni prove that he was as 
rnneh influenced by perfoned hatred as by a dcfiie to 
ruppr>rt the iiuerdtof religion, though probably, dur- 
ing the iriab Calvin believed he was perloiming a very 
pious aAion. This intolcoint fpirit of Calvin ai.d the 
ni.igiLlrates of Geneva gave the Roman Caihohcb a fa- 
vourable oppcriunity to accufe the Fruicdants of iucoQ- 
fillcncy in their prineiplca, which they did not fail to 
crubracc, “ HoW' could the magillialea (fayh the au- 
thor of the ilfi who acknowledge 

lio infallibL* inlcrpreCiition of the Scripturtd, condemn 
iSerwetiis to death Viecaufe he rxplrilncd ttiem difirrently 
fiom Cdvln ; liiice every man l»as the piivilcge to cx- 


of perfons employed in fervice* both in agriculture and 
domedic affairs, [n tliib rouuiry, fervice is a coiitrad in- 
to whicii ihr fci vaiit vulimtariiy enters; and jlicm.iHei’n 
authority ex liuU nofirLlier than to the perfoimauLL of 
that fpe< ies of labour for \vbich the agree mcnl was made. 

The treat meiu of fervants (fays that r^dpoCL tble iiio- 
ralid Mi J^aley), as to diet, difcipliiie, and nccutninodu- 
tion, the kind and quantity of wnik lo be requiicd (T 
them, the inlci milTion, liberty, and ir.dnlgrmcc to be al- 
lowed ihem, mull be d( Urmiin il in a gn-t mtaluie by 
cuilum ■, for where tJie coiitradt Ji volwslo many pj’. ti- 
cuhiis, the contriCtiig partie!: eKpuh; a few peibap-^of 
iht pvinripal, and by mutual \iiulnlland;ng itfLi the 
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rell to tlic kpoAii cultoin cl ihe Lountry in like cafes. 


pound the Scriptures according lo hi:, ow^n judgment, 
wiihont hauiig recourfe to the c'l.urch It is a great 
injiitlicc to condemn a man becaufe he vvdl not fubmit 
to the judgment of mi enthufialli w'lio may be wrung 
OB well as himfelf.’* 

ServetuG vvas a man of great aciitencU and learning, 
and well vet fid in the aiti and feiencea. In his own 
profeflion his genius cneited icfelfwith fuccefs. In bis 
triiftentUh d CbvyUam/miligJlttittio^ puhlifliedin i {53, he 
remarksi that the whole mafs of blood pafi'es tlirough 
the lungs by the pulmonary artery and vein, in oppoii- 
tion to the opinion which was then iiiiiverfally eaters 
tained, that the blood pufles tlirough the partition which 
divides the two ventricles, Tlifs w'br an impiirtcint ftep 
towards the difeovery of the circulation of the blood* 

Hia works cgnlift of Controveriial Writings concern* 
ing the Trinity ; an edition of FagiiinuG^fi Verfiun of the 
Bible, with a prefnee itnd notes, publilhed under the 
name of Michael VillanevaiuiG ( an Apology to the 
* rhyficiansi of Paris ; and a hook entitled Aatio Syrufo^ 
rum, MoOKim hag written in Latin a Hiilory of the 
Hcrefy and Mififurtuncs of Servetua, which was publifl)- 
ed at Helinlladt, in 4to, in naB. From the curious 
fletuila w'hii'h it gives ic is extremely intere(ting. 

SKRVIA, a province of Turkey in Europe, bound- 
ed on the north by the rivers Danube and Save, which 
feparatc it from Hungary ; oni the eafl, by Bulgaria j 
on the weA, by Bufnia \ and on ilu- fuiith, by Albania 
and Macedonia. It id uboiii 190 miles in length from 
eaA to weA s 9$ in breadth from north to fouih ; and is 
divided into four fangiacates. Two of thele were ceded 
to the Chriltisus iu 17 iB, who united tUcin into one* 
This coiilioued till 1739^ when t|ie Turk^ were Vitlori- 
oiis ; and then tliey were ab<mduucd to the Turks by 
^Ihe treaty of Iklgradc. B^-lgrade is the c.ipital 

SERVlCFi in hw, is a duty which v. tenant, on 
UccouiU of UU owes tq his lord. 

There arc many divif^uns of fervices S as, 1, Into 
perfonul, where fojiu thing is to be done by the tenant 
ill perfon, as, homage , and feal'y. a* Real, fuch as 
. wards, marnagcH, Sec. 3. AccldeiUid, including hc- 
riotSf relicfsi ant} the like.. , 4* where,, on the 


*• A fervant is not bound to uluy the unlawfiil coiu- 
mandR of his mailLr ; to miuu'U r, fui inilaucc, to liii» iiii- 
lawful pUufuies ( or to aflili him in lu lawlul prad.ccs 
in liis prufrlliuii ; a*j in fmiij^gl’iig or .uliiltcniting the 
articles which lit* dealrf in. For the fervant is I'Dimd by 
nothing but bj-^ own prumife ; and the obligation of a 
proniilc extemis not to ihiugs unlawful. 

*• For the fame reafon, tlic malUi’ii auihoi iiy does not 
juAify the fervant in doing wiong ; for iIil fervant’s 
own promife, upon which that aulhority is founded, 
would be none» 

** Clerks and apprentices ought to be employed en- 
tirely in the prufefii-m or tiad.- which they are intend- 
to learn, Inllrutlion is their wages ; and lo depnvL* 
them of the opponunilitii of in Hr net ion, by taking up 
their time with occupuilous foreign to their bulinefs, 
is to defraud them of thur wages, 

*• The niadcr is refponfiblc for what a fervant docs in 
the ordinary cuurfc of his employment ; for it is done 
under a general authority committed to him, which is 
in juflicc equivalent to a fpccific dircdioii. Thui, if 
I pay money to a baiiker^s clerk, the hanker is ac- 
countable ; but not if I had paid it to his butler cr his 
footman, whofe biiliners it is not to receive money. 
Upon the fame principle, if I (Mice fend a feryant 10 
take up goods upon credit, whatever goods he after- 
wards takes up at the fame iliop, fo long as he conii- 
lilies in my fervice, are juAly chargeable to my ac- 
count. 

“ 'Fhc law of this country goes great lengths in in- 
tending a kind of concurrence in the mailer, lb ns to 
charge him with the conrequcnces of his fervant ’s con- 
dutl* If an innkeeper’s fervant rob his giicAs, the 
innkeeper muA make rcAitulioii ; if a faiiier’s fervant 
lame your horfe, the farrier mull aiifwcr for the da- 
mage ; and flill farther, if your coachman or carter 
drive over a paffenger in the road, the paflenger may 
recover from you a fathfadlion for the hurt he fuAera. 
Bui tkefe determinations ila.-id, I think, rather upon 
fhc authority of the law, than guy principle of natural 
jtlfticc.” 

There is si grievance w'hi<sh has long and, julUy 
R r a * been 
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been complained of, the giving of. good c)ittraAer6» to 
ba^ CervaiitB. This is perhaps owing fo carelefTnersy 
to a defire of getting Hd of a bad fervant* or to mifla- 
ken compaffion. But fuch cardefTnefs is inexcufable. 
When a man gives his fand^ion to the chara6);er of a 
bad fervant, he ought to refleft on the nature and confe- 
quenccB of what he is doing. He is giving his name 
to a falfehood ; he is deceiving the honefl man who con- 
fides in his veracity ; and he is deliberately giving a 
knave an opportunity of cheating an honed man. To 
endeavour to get quit of a bad fervant in this way, is 
fiirely not Itfs criminal than concealing the faults and 
difadvaiitages of an ellate which is advertifed for fale* 
and aferibing to it advantages which it does not poflVfs. 
In this cafe, w'c know the Tale would be reduced, and 
the advcriifer d fgraced- M’uiy maders give charad^era 
to lervaiitR out of compaflioti ; hut it is to this midaken 
compadi^m that the diforderly behaviour of fervants ia 
perhaps principally owing: for if the puniflimciit of 
didioncfty be only a change of place (which may he SI 
mvard iudend of a puuifliment ), it ceafes to be a fer- 
vantVs iutcrcll to be true to his trud. 

We liave laid above that a niadcr*8 authority over 
his fervant extends no farther than the terms of contract ; 
by which we meant, that a mader could give no unrea- 
fonable orders to his fervant, or fuch as were inconfideiit 
with the terms of contract. But the relation between 
a mader and fervant is certainly clofcr than the mere 
terma of a contrail : it is a moral as well as a legal 
relation. A mader of a family ought to fuperintend 
the morals of his fervants, and to rcilrain them from 
vices. This he may do by his example, by his inflw-, 
cnce,'and authority. Indeed every mnu poflefTed of 
authority is guilty of criminal negligence if he does not 
exert his anihonty for promoting virtue in his infenors ; 
and no authority is fo well adapted for this purpofe as 
that of maders of families, becaufe none operates with 
an influence fo immediate and condanc. It is wonder, 
ful how much good a nobleman or gentleman of for- 
tune can do to liis domedics by attending to their mo- 
rals ; Bud every mader may be a blefling to individuals 
and to fociety, bf exerting prudently that influence 
which his fituatioii gives him over the condu6t of his 
fervuTit- 

Choral Smrrc/i, in church hidory, denotes that part 
of religious wnrfhip wdiich confifls in r banting and dng- 
ing. The advocates for the high antiquity of dnging, 
as a part of church mufic, urge the authotily of St 
Panl in its favour (Ephef. chap. v. vcr. 19. and Co- 
lof. chap. ill. ver. 16.) On the authority of which paf- 
fages it is afferted, that fonga and hyin|(a were, from the 
edablidimcnt of the church, fuiig in the aiTembliea of 
the faithful ; and it appears from undoubted tellimony, 
th'.it (inging, which was pra6i;ifed as a facred rite among 
th<‘ Egyptians and Hebrews, at a very early period, and 
winch' like wife condituted a confiderable part of the re- 
ligious ceremonies of the Greeks and Romans, made a 
part of the rcligioua worihip ofCUndiaiis,'not only be- 
fore- chare hea we re built, and their religion edahliOied by 
law, but from the fird profeiGnn ofChridianity. How- 
ever, the era from whence others have dated the intro- 
du^ioTT of mude inU) the fewice dfthe church, is that 
piUFiod during which Eeontius govf'rned the church of 
Antioch, t. r. between the year of Chrid 347 and 356* 
^CrANTJFHONY. ' . 
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.WrotR Antioch the pra&ice fodta fpivad tlifhugh the St^rvlc 
other churches of the Eaft 1 and in a few ages after its ■ ' 
fird introdu^oti into the divine fervice, it not only re- 
ceived the fan 6 :ion of public authority, but thofe wcivs 
forbid to join in it who werc^ ignorant of rntdic. 
canon to this piirpofewas made the council of ^fio- 
dicea, which was held about the year 37^ t I^oiia- 
rae informs us, that thefe canonitul fingers were rcc- 
koiR’d a part of the clergy. iSinging was' introduced 
into the wedern churches by St Ambrofe about the 
year 374^ who was the ifiditutor of the Ambrofiao 
chant eilabliihrd at Milan about the year 386 ; and Eu- 
febius (lub. IT. cap. 17.) tells us, that a regular clioir^ 
and method of flnging the fervice, were lirft eftablilhed, 
and hymns iifed, in the church at Antioch durtng the 
retgii of Cun dan tine, -and that St Ambrofe, who had 
long redded there, had his melodies thence. This was 
about 230 years afterwards amended by Pope Gregi/ry 
the Great, who cdablidied the Gregorian chaut ; a 
plain, unifonoUB kind of melody, wliich he thought 
confident with the gravity and dignity of the fervie»- ♦'o 
which it was to be applied. This prevails in the Rir- 
man church even at this day : it is known in Italy by 
the name of canta^fifranoi ; in France by that of ft/uiit 
thant ; andviw'Oermany and mod other countries by 
that of cantuf ijregarianus. Although no fatisfa&ory 
account has been given of the fpeerde difference l>et weeu 
the Ambrodan and Gregorian chants, yet all writers on 
this fubje^l agree in faying, that St Arnbrofe only ufed 
the four authentic modes, and that the four plagal were 
afterwards added by St Gregory. Each of thefe had 
the fame final, or kcy-notc, as its relative authentic .'; 
fnooi which tli^re is no other differenoe, than that the 
melodies in ilie four authentic or principal modes arc 
generally confined within the compafs of the eight 
notes above the key-note, and tbofc in the fcnir plagat 
or relative modes, within the compafs of the eight notes 
below the fifth of the key. . See Mode. 

Ecclciiadical Writers feem unanimous in allowing 
that Pope -Gregory, lyho began his pontificate in 590, 
collcflcd the mufical fragments of fuch ancient pfalma 
and hymns as the fird fathers of the, church had approv- 
ed and recommended to the fird CbridranB ; aiKl that 
he frlcAed, methodized, and arranged them in the or- 
der which WHS long continued at Rome, and foon a- 
dopted by the chief part of tlie weftern church. Gre- 
gory is alfo faid to have banifhed from the church the 
c»ntf) Jigurato, as too light and diffohite and it is add- 
ed, that his own chant was cailed eamia J^'raM,>fFom^ its 
gravity and fimplicity. 

Jt has been long a received opinion, that the ccclcs^ 
fiaftical. tones were taken frana the reformed modes of 
Ptolemy ; but Dr Burney obferves, that it is diflicnilt 
to difouver any connexion between them, except in 
their mam es ; fbr their number, upon examination, is 
not the Tamcf ; thofe of Ptolemy, being , fcven,' the ed- 
clefiadical eight ; and indeed the Greek names given to 
the ecclefiaftical modes do not agree >wub thbfioiof Pto- 
lemy in alie, fingk inftance of key, but with thofe of 
higher antiqiiity. From the time of Gregory to that 
of Guido, there was no other diflindlioii of kc,ys than 
that of authentic and plagal | nor were any femitones 
ufed but thofe from £ to F, B to C, and occafionally 
Alo ^ • 

With refpe&to the mufic of the primitive chavok, it 

may 
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Rtrvire. may be c^fcrvt‘d» tbit though it confiAed is LhejAnging 
- of pfalma and hymns, yet it waa 'performed in* many dii- 

fereni ways ; fometimeo the pfalms were £bng by nuc 
perfon alone, whilft the reft attended in ftlence ; fomc- 
turtles they were fungby the whole afTembly; foinetinicB 
altei ;'ately, the congnegation being divided into fepa* 
rate ctioiri; and fbmetimeaby one perfon, who repeated 
the fti ft part of the verfe, the reft joining in the clofe of 
it. Of the four different methods of Anging now reci-^ 
ted, the fecond and third were properly diftinguifhtd by 
iIm names o^fymphony and anfifhany ; and the latter was 
fometimes called rrfponfaria^ in which worn* n were al- 
lowed to join. St Ignatius, who, according to So- 
cratCB (Lib. VI, cap. 8.), coiivei-frd with the apoftles, 
is generally filppufed to have been the lirft who fuggeft- 
ed to the primitive Chriftiana in the £aft the method of 
Tinging hymns and pfalms alternaidy, or in. dialogue ; 
and the cuftom foon prevailed in every place where 
Chriftiatirty was eftablifhed ; tbougb Therrdoret in his 
hiilory (Lib. IT. cap. 24 } tells ub, tLat this manner of 
Tinging was firft pra^iifed at Antioch. It likcwife ap- 
pears, that almoll from the time when miific was Brft 
introduced into the fervice of the church, it was of two 
kinds, and confided in a gentle tnflt^ion of the voice, 
which they termed plain fongj and a more, elaborate 
and artificial kind of muftc, adapted to the hymns and 
folcmn offices contained in its ritual : and this diftinc- 
tion has been maintained even to the prefent day. 

Although wc find a very early diftini^fion made be- 
twcciv the manner of Tinging the hymns and chanting 
the pfalmi, it is, however, the opinion of the learned 
Martini, chat the muGc of the firft five or fix ages of 
the church confifted chiefly in a plain and iimplc chant 
of iiiiifous and o6lavci, of which many fragments are 
Ain remaining in the tanto fermo of tlie Romiih miffals. 
For with refpcdl to niufic in parts, as it does nut ap- 
pear, in tbefe early ages, that cithirr the Greeks or Ro- 
mans were in pofleffion of harmony or counter}?oiot, 
which lias been generally aferibed to Guido, a monk of 
Arezzo in Tufeany, about the year 1022, though others 
have traced the origin of it to the eighth cemury, it is 
in vain to feck it in 'the church. The choral nuifici 
vrhidi bad its rib in the church of Antioch, andfrum 
thence fpread through Greece, Italy, France, Spain, and 
Germany, was brought into Britain hy the fingers who 
accompanied Auftin tl.e monk, when he came over, in 
the year 596, charged with acommlffion to convert the 
inhabitants of this country to Chriftianity. Bede tella 
us, that when Auftin and the companions of his mif- 
fioii had their firft audience of King Etbelberti in the 
ifle of Thanet, they approached him in proceffion, fing- 
ing litanies; andthatnfterwards, when they entered the 
city of Canterbury, they fung a litany, and at the end 
of it Ailelujah. But though this was the firft time the 
Anglo-Saxoiis'had heard thcGregorian chant, yet Bede 
like wife tells us, that our Britifh anoefters had l>een iot 
ftini^ed in the rites and ceremonies of the Gallicau 
CAurcIi by 9 t Gevmanus, and heard him Ting Allcluiah 
many years before the arrival of St Auftin. In 6Sa, 
J. precentor of St Peter's in Rome, was feiift over 
by Pope Afipitho to infti u6l the monks of^Wcrcmoiith 
in ihe art ot Tinging; and he was prevailed upon to open 
fcltoolft 'for teaching' muftc in other places tn Nortbtim^ 
*berland. BtiKclid Bifeop, the preceptor IV <1. , A^ 
diiao the monk, and many others^ donu-ibuted to ulfle- 


minatc the knowledge of thtr Roman chant. At length Seivas. 
the fucceftbrs of St GiegtJiy, and of Auftin his niilliori- 
ary, having eltabl^fliLd a fchcol for ecckliaftica] mufic 
at Canterbury, thr reft of the lOand was fiirnifticd with 
mafters from ihst femiiiary. ^I’hr chonil fV-rvicc was firll 
introduced in the cathedral church of Canterbury ; 
and till the arrival of Tlieodorc, and hiu fcttlement in 
that fee, the praAice of it feemu to have he^ n confined to 
the churches of Kent; but after that, it fpread over the 
whole kingdom ; and we me«'t with n corde of vny 
ample cndownn nts for the fnp} irt of this part of public 
wor/hip. This mode of rtiigi^nis woi'fliip pivvailrtl In 
all the European churclitii till the time of the Ri foi ma- 
tion : the firft deviation from it is tint which followed 
the Reformation by l.iither, who, being himfL-lf a lover 
of mufic, formed a liturgy, which was a inufical fcrvict, 
contained in a work entithd Pfalmoriia^ h.c. Cantka 
JacTa Vttsrh Kcchjia printed at Norimherg in 

1553, and at Wittenibcrg in 1561. But Calvin, in his 
eftabhfhment of a church in Geneva, red uerd the w’liulc 
of divine fervicc to prayi r, pieaclirng, and iing-ng ; the 
latter of which he reftrainecl. He i xcliiJcd the offices 
of the antiplix>n, hytnn, and motet, of the Roniifti fer- 
vicc, w'ith that artificial and elaborate mufic to which 
they were fung ; and adopted only that plain metrical 
pialmody, wh»ch ia now* in general ufe among the re- 
formed churches, and in the parochial churches of our 
own country. For this pnrpofe he mucle ufe of Mnrot's 
verfion of the Pfalnn, and employed a mufieian to fet 
them to tafy tutK-s only of one part. In 1553, he di- 
vided the Pialmsinto paufc'S or fmall pun ions, and ^ap- 
pointed them tube fung in churches. Soon after ii.ry 
were bound up with the Geneva cdiecliifm; from \vh .ii 
time the Calbolics, who had been accuftomed to hug 
them, w^erc forbid the uf6 of the-rn, under a fevere pe- 
nalty. S«ion after the Reformation commenced in E ig- 
land, complainrs wc e made by many of the dignified 
clergy and others of the intricacy and difficulty of the 
church mufic of thofe times : in cunfccjiicnce of wdpch 
it was cfnce propofed, that organs and curious 
fkould be removed fiom oiir e^liundies. Latimer, m his 
diocefc of Worcefter, went ftill farther, and iffucd iti- 
junftions to the prior and convent -f St Mary, forbid- 
d" ig ill their fcrvicc all TTi.mnci of iiiiiMi.g. In the reign 
of Edward VI. a comniflion was girinted to eight bi- 
fhops, eight di\inc8, eight civilians, and tight common 
lawyers, ioco..<p k a body of inch eccleri.diical laws as 
Ihould infuiurL b- o) firved ihronghout the rtalm. The 
refult of tluB eoii'.o I .:r,n was a work firft piibliftied l>y 
Fotx the martyri in 157 I, and aflerw'nrds in 1640, 

under the title or Pr/onnaiio ErckJinJIirarurr,, 

Thcfe 32 commiflioiurr, inftcadof reprobating chiircli- 
mufic, merely condemurd figurative and operofe mu- 
fic, i«r that kind of Tinging whieh abounded with 
f5igui,h, refpoafive paftages, and a commixture of various 
and mil icate proportions; which, whether extemporary 
ov wr'/ is by {mufii'ians termed r/r7frt''r. Hovvever, 
ootwn-hu ’.lading the objections agaiiift choral mufic,and 
the r of Come of the rcfovmtd dburcbes, the com- 

pilers \ tht‘ Englifh liturgy in 1 54 H, end the king him- 
Mf, di ti’miaed to retain ihufica] fcrvice. Accordingly 
the ftutu < ? and 5 £dw, VI. cap. 1. though it contains 
rib formal -'bUgation on the clergy, or others, td ufe or 
join 111 t'ATi'Trr vobalbr in ft rii mental mufic in the common 
prayer, doti clearly recognise the pradifc-oF finging ; 
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nnd in hfs ihan twu yeart* after 10 eompilin^ of King 
Kdwanrs litiirjf^), nlornnib wja conipcfcdi which con 
tinucs, wjih Icttvfc auy variatiou, 10 be the nilt* for clio- 
ral fc'vict even ut this Ai\y, The author of this* vvoik 
wuh J^ihn Marhcckti or M'n^eikc 5 and it was printeth 
by R'cbard GfatLiw, in 1550, uikUt ihc title of the 
k of CoiTinian Pr ivcr, nolci!. QoL*tn Mary labour-* 
cd lO re cllablilh the Uonn.'h clioral Icrvicc; but the ac« 
ct jhon of TCIi/alv.ih was loili'Wcd bv the aft of uniform 
iiii^y } in coiib oi)ii.L'w of winch, asid of the queen’s in- 
ju'.'rftiona, the Ihjou of Cou'inon Prayer, noted by Mar» 
be ;kei vva.T eoiJij'Jji vd um the ^;crieral formulo of choral 
fet'vit e. In i 5 f»o, aiu iluT nuifical fcrvice, with fom« 
additioiH und ir'ipi ovoniciUa, wan printed by John Day I 
and iii U'.Kfther v'ulledlron of ofilceB, with raulical 

notw M.Ksy uhj. clliinji wer.. urged hy Cariwiight and 
other piirit’in ^ ui, in d the form and manner of catlic* 
cir.d feivitc, to h Hot^kcr replied in his Ecclcfialli* 
cal Polity, In ) 6<'4, the ftalutes of Edward VI. and 
Eli?rabt th, fur un lormity in the Common Prayer, were 
“repcaletl; and the Diicftoiy for Public Worfliip, which 
hUjwk only of the iingiiig ofpfalins, eilubli(hed. Put 
'Upon the rcltoiation of Charles H, choral fervicc was 
again rivived, and Ims (nice uniformly cruitlnucul. See 
on thiw Inbj^d^ Hawkins's Hiltory of Mujic. VoL 1 . 
p. 404, Vol, II. p. 264. Vol. HI. p. 58~468, 5 tc. 
Vol. IV. p. 44 — 347 * 

Sra r JCF- fcJcc S o r. a u s . 

SERVTTES, a religious order in the church of 
UouiCi founded about the year 12531 by feven Floren- 
tine meicbaiits, whop with the approbation of the biihop 
of Elorenccf renounced the world, and lived together in 
a rLligiiius community on Mount Henarp two leagues 
from that city. 

SERVITOR, in the unWerfity of Oaford, a Ro- 
dent who attends on unuther for bis maintenance and 
learning. See Si/ xa. 

SERVITUDE, the condition of a fervant, or ra- 
ther (lave. 

Under the declcnfion of the Roman empirCf a new 
kind of fervitude was introduced, different from that of 
the ancient Romans; it conffffed in leaving the lands of 
fubjugnted nations to the (irft owners, upon condition 
of cei’uin rents, and fervile offices, to be paid in ac- 
knowledgement. Hence the name of /irvi cenjiii, «* 
ferifttlii, and adjiffi gkba ; fdnic whereof were taxable 
at the reafonable diferetion of the lord 1 others at a 
certain rate agreed on ; and others were mainmortable, 
who, having no legitimate ahildrcn, could not make a 
will to above the value of five pence, the lord being 
heir of all the red ; and others were prohibited marry- 
ing, or going to live out of the lordlhi^. Moil of tbefe 
fervices cxlifed lately in France | but they were long 
ago abolifhcd in England. Such, however, was the ori- 
ginal of our tenures, &c. Sec Slavv. 

SEaviTVD£» in Scots law. See Law, Part IlL 
Seft. ia. 

SERVIUS ^Mauroa HonoratusJ, a celebrated gram- 
marian and critic of antiquity, who flouriflied about the 
lime of Arcadius and Honoiiue } now chiefly known 
by his Commentaries on Virgib TJicme-is alio catant 
a piece of Servius upon the feet of verfes and the quan- 
tity of fylhiblcs, called Cmfimttrum* 

SERUM, a thin, trtnfparenfi fattifli which 
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mukca a coi.rulcrablc part of the mafs uf bipod, See S 
ANATor^v, N* i2(S. and l 3 i.oni>, 

SESAMOIDEA os 3 a, ceilaln fmaU bones fome- ^ 
whut rcfembling the feeds of fefainum, whence their "" 
name. They arc pkeed at the under part of the boiiea 
of the left joints of the fingers and tocf, 

SESAMUM, oily grain, in botany ; A gemis of 
plants belonging to the clafs of didynamia, and tis 
the order of angiorpermi.: ; and iu the natuial fy- 
ftem ranging under tlie aoth onler, Luride^ The 
lyx is divided into five parts. The corolla \s cam- 
pnnulated, the tube of which is nearly the Icngtli of 
the cilysc \ the throat is inflated, and vtiy large ; ti»e 
border is divided into five partj, four of wluLh are 
fpreading and nearly equal i the firih is the lov. t(l and 
largeft. There are fucir filamcntii, and the rudimi iiis of 
a fifth. The ffigma u hnccolntcd, and the capfiilc has 
four crlls. There arc only tw’u fp^cics, the ^ripfttal 
and hJuutn, u The oriental has ovate, oblong, ertire 
leavcB, It is an annual, and grows natuially on the coafl: 
of Malabar and in the ifland of Ceylon •, rifing with 
an herbaceous four-cornered ftalk, two feet high, fend- 
ing out a few (hort jidc-brancbcii ; the leaves arc ob- 
long, oval, H litiU hairy, and (land opportte. The 
flowers terminate the (lalka in loofe fpike. ; they arc 
fmall, of a dirty white colour, (haped fomewhut like 
tbofu of the foX'glove. After the flowers arc pall, 
the germcn turns tp an oval acute-pointed eapfulu with 
four cells, filled with oval cumpnflVd feeds, which ri- 

I ^en hi autumn, a. The indicum. with trifid lower 
caves, grows naturally in India ; this ib alfo an annual 

I daiit I the (talk rifes toller than that of the former; the 
ower leaves arc cut iolo three parts, which is the only 
difference between them. 

The firff fort is frequently cultivated in all the eaff- 
cm countries, and alfu in Africo, as a pulfe ; and of 
late years the feeds Have been introcluccd into Carolina 
by the A frican negroesf where they fuccccd extremely 
well. The inhabitants of that country make an oii 
from the feed, which will keej g^ogd mqny years, 
without having any rancid fmftl or taAc, but in tw(s 
years become quite mild ; fo that whpu the warirs 
uffe of the feed, which is hi the oil when flrft drawiif 
is worn, off, they ufe it as faJad-oil, and fpr all the 
purpofes of fweet oil. The feeds of this plant are alfp 
ufed by the negroes for food whiph feeds they parch 
over the fire, and then mix them whli w'aior, and flew 
other ingredients with tUetn, which putkes a hearty 
food. Sometimes a fort of pudding is made of thclo 
feeds, in the fame manner as with miUct or rice, anil 
is by Tome perhms effeemed, but js rarely ufed for th^c 
purpofes in Europe. This U called or bonfy in 
Carolina. In England thefe prel'crved in bp* 

tanic gardenias curiofities Icrds muff be fowu 

in the fpring upon a bot-bed 1 qnd vyhep the plants arc 
come op, they muft be iranfplanted into a freft hot-b^ 
to bring them forward, j^ftcr they Imv^ acquired ,i 
tolerable degree of ftrength, li*ey ffiould be planted into 
pots, and plunged into another bot-Kd, managjn|[ 
them as hath been rfire^led for amaranths * fur if thclc 
plants are not thus broiif^ht forward ii» the. former part 
of the fummer, (hey will not produce .good (et‘ds in 
this country. , , 

' From nine pounds of this feed whiekeome fi:om Ca^ 


c'fauuiin, 
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^L-rtli rolh'.n, ihcrc "were upwardfi of two quarts of oil drawn, 
which 16 H 6 great a quantity as hath been obtained fixim 
fieflirm. vegetable w'hatevtr. This might occafion its be- 

ing calk'd the oily ^rain. 

SlLwSKr^l, MFADOW sAtivaAr.i, In botany : A ge- 
nus plants belonging to the clufs of pentandrta, and 
to the Older of digynia ; and in the natiiTtil fyUcm 
ranging under 45th order, VmhAlata. The umbels 
are globular ; tlie invidiicrum coalills of one or two 
leaf! jts : the fruit is egg-Hinped and ftreaktd. There 
arc II fpecies, the^/iw^/wr/^if/rr, ^Umeum^ an- 

nuunif atnmo'ihs^ tortunjumi turiith^ hyppomarathrum py- 
rcrurumy faslf ra^uw i and f/ntiuv. TiiC niuiitaiumi grows 
nDturally in rmnee and Italy; tlie glaiicum is a native 
of France ; the amnioidcs and tv3i tiiofiim grow in the 
foiith of Kuropc ; and the hyppomarathruin is a native 
of AiiRria. 

SESOSTRiS, king of Rgvpt- Sec Egvpt, p. 

SKSkM^I, a I-atin particle, fignifying a whole and 
a half ; which joined with alitra^ terza, gnnrta, Jee, is 
inir.'h ufed in the Italian mufic to exprefs a kind of 
ratios, particularly feveral fpccies of triples. 

6/ v«ri-yf/A'r/z/r, in geometry or arithmetic, is a ra- 
tio between two lines, two numbers, or the like, where 
one of them contaiiiti the other once, with the addition 
of a half. 

Thus 6 niul 9 arc in a fcrqui-altcrate ratio ; fincc 
9 contains 6 once, and 3, which is half of 6, over; 
and 20 and 30 are in the fame ; as 30 contains 20, and 
balf 20 or 10. 

Ssiiiir/i-Dtfprtcattrztio, is when two of terms the great- 
er contains the lefs twice, and half the Icfa remains ; as 
15 and 6 ; 50 and 20» 

proportion, is when any number or 
quantity contains another once and one third. 

SESSILE, among botariills. Sec Hotany. 

SESSION, in general, denotes each litting or afTcm- 
bly of a council. See. 

Sxs^toN of Patliainemtj is the feafoo or fpace from it$ 
fneetiiig to Its propagation. Sec Parliament. 

Kirk tlic name of a petty ecclefialUcal court 

in Scotland. See KutK-S^on. 

Skssioks for weights and mcariires. In London, 
four j II (lice from among the mayor, recorder, and al- 
dermen (of whom the mayor or recorder is to be one), 
may hold a fetfion to inquire into the oHcnccs of felling 
by fdlfc wcighta and meafuris, contrary to the ilatutes; 
and to receive indiclments, punilh offender?, &c. Char.. 
King Charles T. 

Court nf Sec Law, Part III. SeiEl, II. 

Court of ^larttr St^sioss^Tkw Euglifh court that muft 
be held in every county once in cvjry quarter of a year; 
which^ by ftatute z Hen. V. c. 4. is appointed to be in 
the firfb week after Michaelmas day, the fir/l week after 
the Epiphany, the firft wetk after the cloft of Eafter, 
and in the week after the tranilation of St Thomas the 
viart)T, or the 7‘lh of July. It is held before two or 
more jufticea of the peaces one of which mull be of the. 
quorum. Thejuriilli^iion of this court, by 34. Edw- 
III. c. i.rextendB to the trying and determining all fe- 
lonies and rrvfpafres whatfoever : though they leldom, 
if ever ^ try any gpvatcr pifcnce than fmall felonies with- 
tn the benefit of clergy ; their commlflioii providing, 
that if any cafe of difficulty aiifcs, tliey fliall not pro- 


ceed to judgment, but in the pre fence of one of the Seffion,. 
jr.llices of the courts of king’s bi.ncli or common picas, fierce, 
or one of the judges of affile ; and therefore murders, 
and other capital felonies, arc iifiLally remitted for a 
more fulcmn trial to the alTircs. They caniuit alfotry 
any new created offence, without exprefB power given 
them by the llatutc which creates it. But there are 
many offences and particular matters which, by parti- 
cular llatiitcs, belong properly to this jurifdicliun, and 
ought to be profecuted in this court; as, the fmall- 
er inifdcnieanors againll the public or commonwealth, 
not amounting to felony ; and efpecially offence-s rela- 
ting to the game, highways, alclioufcs, baftard ebildren, 
the fcttlemcnt and proviliori for the poor, vagrants, fer- 
\ants wages, and Popiih recufants. Some of thefe are 
proceeded upon by indictment : others in a fummary 
way, by motion, and order thereupon ; which order 
may for the mull pait, 11 iilefs guarded againll by parti- 
cular llatutcs, be removed into the couit ofkingk bcnelv 
by writ of certiorari facias^ and be there either qualhrd 
qr confirmed. The records or rolls of the fLlfLoiis ane 
committed to the euRudy of a fpeciid officer, denomi- 
nated cujlos rotulvrum^ wlio is always a juilicc of the 
quorum ; aiul among them of the quorum (faith Lam- 
bard) a man f(jr tlie motl part efpecially' picked out, 
cither for \vild(»m, countcnaiiec, or credit- The nomi- 
natiiin of the cujios rotuiorum (who is tlic principal olll- 
cer ill the country, as the luuldieuienaiit is chief m mi- 
litary coininaiul) is by the king's fign-maiiual : and to 
him the nomination of tlu ckrk of the peace belongs ; 
which ulfice be is cxp:\;['hly forbidden to iell fur mo- 
ney. 

In mod corporation-towns there are quarter-fcfnons 
kept btlore jullices of ilicir own, witbiu their refpec- 
tivr limits ; which have exaMly the fame authority as 
the general quartcr-fcirinns of the county, except in a 
very few indances ; one of the mod conliderabk of 
which is the matter of apjicals from orders of lemuval 
of the poor, which though they be from the orders of 
corporation'judiccs, mull be to the fiifiuns of the coiin- 
ly, by (latutes 8 and 9 W. III. c. 30. In both corpo- 
rations and counties at large, there is fometimes kept n- 
fpecial or petty feffion, by a few' jn dices, for delpatch- 
ing finaller buiinefs in the neighboni Ijood between the 
times of the geneial fefi'ions ; as furliceiifing alehuufes, 
pairing the account of paiifh-olficers, and the like. 

SESTERCE, Sestertius a filver coin, in ufc a- 
mong the ancient Romans, called alfo (imply aummusy 
tiid fometiines fwmmus ftjiertius. The fedcrtiui was the 
fourth part of ihcdeuarius, and origirully contained tvi'o 
affes and a half. It was at lirll denoted by LLS ; the 
two L*s fignifyiug two libiar, and the S half. But the 
librarii, afterwards converting the two L’s into an H, 
rxpreffed the fellertiasby H8. The w'ord fjiertius w'as 
fil'd introduced by way of abbreviation hn- fcmijlertiuif 
W'bich fignifies two, and a half of a third, or, literally', 
only half a third ; Ibr in exprelfing half a thiid, it was 
undcrllood that there were tw^o before. 

Some authors nuke two kinds of ft dcrccs ; the lefs 
called fefertiuj in the mafculinc gender ; and the great 
one, called fejicrtiunif in the neuter : th€ firll, that wc 
have already deferibed ; the latter containing a thoufaiul 
of the other. Others will have any fuch didindlior oT 
great and little fcllcrces unknown to the Romans : ff- ^ 
Urtiui fay they, wan an adjective, and fignified as fejlcr'-- 

tteiv§. 
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5 cftrrre. or two iflies and « half; and when ufcd in the plurah 
' as in quinquagifita fcfieriium^ or fejlertta% it was only by 

way of abbreviatipny and there wa^ always underftood 
eenUft<i% mtlUns &c/ 

This mn ter has bt'cn accurately dated by Mr Raper, 
in the following manner. The fubdantive to which 
federtiua referred is cither nii ovpQudui ; and ftjiertius ai 
is two afles and a half ; fejiertium pondus^ two poiidcra 
and n hair, or two luindred find 'fifty denarii. When 
thedenariua pafles for the feiteniua of two afl'cs 

and a half was a quarter of it ; and the Romans cofiti<- 
uiied to keep their accounts in thefe federecs long after 
the denarius pafled for fixteen afles ; till, growing rich, 
they found it more convenient to reckon by quarters of 
the denarius, which they called numnd^ and ufed the 
words nummm and fejlrrthts indifferently^ as rynonymous 
terms, and fometimes both together, as fefieriiui num- 
mus ; in which cafe the word fejlerhus^ having loft its 
original figiniication, was ufed as a fubftautive ; for ft* 
ficri'iHz nummus was not two nummi and a half, but a 
Angle nummus of four affes. They called, any fum un- 
der two thoufaud fefterces fo many /(/Itrtii in the mafeu- 
line gender ; two thoufand feftcrcesthcy called duo or 
lina fejlertta^ in the neuter ; fo many quarters making 
Ave hundred denarii, which was twice the reftertium ; 
and they faid dena^ vicenan &c. fejlertia^ till the fum a- 
mouiited to a thoufand feftertia, which was a million of 
fefterces. But to avoid ambiguity, they did not ufe the 
ncMiter ftjleruum in the Angular number, when the whole 
fum amouted to no more than a thoufand fefterces, or 
one feftercium. They called a million of fefterces dedit 
mmmum% or decks fe/lertium^ for dteks centena miliia num* 
mftrumy or JeflcrUonsm (in the mafculinc gender), omit- 
ting centrna miUta for the fake of brevity. Theyiike- 
wi^ called the fame fum decks fejieritum (in the neuter 
gender) ^or decks ceniks fejiertium^ omitting ceniks for 
the fame reafon ; or Amply dectesi omitting emtena miiUa 
fejiertium^ or ceniks fejiertium ; and with the numeral ad- 
verbs decks ^ viViej, ceniks^ millks^ and the like, either 
centena millia or ceniks was always underftood. Thefe 
were their inoft ufual forms of expreiHon ; though for 
hina^ dena, vtcenaf JUrtla^ they frequently faid hina^f dena^ 
•uicena millia nummum. If the confular denarius contain- 
ed (so troy grains of Ane Alver, it was worth fomewhat 
mure than eight-pence farthing and a half fterling | and 
the as, of 1 6 to the denarius, little more than a half- 
penny. To reduce the ancient fefterces of two afles and 
a half, when the denaritM pafled for | 5 , to pounds fter- 
ling, multiply the given number by 5454» and cut off 
Ax Agures on the right hand for dectmala. To reduce 
nummi feferiih or quarters of the denari^ to poundt 
fterling ; if the, given fum be confular iiiodey> mifttiply 
it by flyiy, and cut off Ax AgurcS on the right hand for 
di cimalt^; and for itnp<^rtal money diminifh the fatd pro- 
duct by oiie^eighth of iifetf, PbiL TranA VoL Lxl, 
Part It. art. 48. 

Tg be quahfud for 1 Roman knight, an eftate of 
400,000 fefierces was required | abd fnx a fenator, of 
800,000. } , ' 

A uthors alfo mention a tapper ffieta^ worth about 
one third of a penny Englifh, 

iSarrcRca, or fijlfriius% was alfo ufed bythc^cicnca 
for d thing containing two whides and a half df ano* 
tlierp (is as was taken foi any whole or integer* . 


SESTOS, a noted fortrefs of European Turkey, ft- Seftes 
tuated at the entrance of the Hellcfpont or Dardanelles, U 
24 milcB fouth weft of Gallipoli. This place is famous ^^***'*‘*”“*V 
for the loves.of Hero and Leander, fung by the poet 
Miifarus. 

8 ESUV 1 UM, ill botany ; a genus uf plants Udng-'^ 
ing to the clafs of icofandria, and lo the order ui Crigy- 
nia. '['he calyx is coloured and divided into Avc parts; 
thmeare no petals ; the capfule is egg-(hsped, three- 
cclled, opening horixontaliy about the middle, and con- 
taining man} feeds, There isouly onefpecies, tlic^0r/»- 
laeq/irumy purflane-leaved fd'uvium, wbicii is a pativc of 
the Weft indies. 

SET, or Sets, a term ufed by the farmers and gar- 
deners CO exprels the young plants of the white thorn 
and other (hiiibs, with which they ufe 10 raife their 
quick ar quick-fet hedges. The white thorn is the beii 
of all trees for this purpofe ; and, undw'r proper regula- 
tions, it feldom fails of anfwering the farmer’s utinofl; 
expedatiuns. 

Ssf-qf, in law, is an afl whereby the defendant ac- 
knowledges the juftice of the plaintiff's demand on the 
one hand : but, on ihe ocher, fees up a driuatid of hia 
own, to coutucrbaUncc that of the plaintiff, either in 
the whole, or in part : as, if the plaintiff fues for 10V, 
due on a note ot hand, the defendant may fet oft 
due to himfelf for merchandife fold to the plaintiff; 
and, in cafe he plebds fuch fet-off, muff pay the remain- 
ing balance into court. This aofwers very nearly to 
the compenfaih or ftoppage of the civil law, and depends 
upon the ftatutes 2 Geo. 11 . cap. 22. and 1 Geo. IL 
cap. 24. 

setaceous woamrin natural hiftory, a name 
given by Dr Lifter to that long and flender water- 
worm, which fo much refemblee a horfe-hair, that it 
has been fuppofed by the vulgar to be an animated hair 
of that creature. Thefe creatures, fuppofed to he living 
hairs area peculiarfort of infed^s, whichare bred and nou* 
rifhed within the bodies of other infers, as the worms of 
the ichneumon flies are in the bodies of the caterpillars. 

Aldrovand deferibes the creature, ^and tells us it was 
unknown to the ancients; but called feta aquattca^ and 
vmnk fetarius by the modems, either from iu figure 
refemUing that of hair, or from the foppofttion of its 
once having been the hair of fomc animal. We gene- 
rally fuppofc it, in the imaginary ftate of the hair, to 
have belonged to a horb ; Imt the Gemians fay it was 
once the hair of a calf, and call it by a name figntfying 
vituhs aquoHcpSt or the ** water calf.’* 

Albertus, an anthor much reverenced by Ibe common 
people, has declared that this animsd is generated of 
a hair ; and adds, that any hair thrown into ftanding 
water, wiD, in a very Ikcle tame, obtain life and motion. 

Other autlwri bate diffeated from tliis opinion, and fup- 
pofed them geoerated of the ftbtdus roota of water* 
plants ; and others, of the^parts of grafeh<^q>ers fnllen 
into the water. Tliis hft opinioii is rtjeded by Ah 
drovsnd as the moft improbm tf att. Standing and 
foul waters are moft fdeuiafuBy ftpred with them ; but 
they arc fomelimei found in the cletrefi and pUreft 
fprings, and ibmettmes out at the water, on the Mves 
of treca ihd pbail^ as oh the fmit-trees in oue gatdens, 
and the dmin in hedges. They are ftwm diree to (m 
incbcti hmgi of the thidmefi of a large hair ; and arff 

lurown. 
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brown upon the bacitj and white under the btllyj and 
the tail is white on every part* 

SETH, the third Ton of Adanlf the father of Enosi 
was borii 4874 B. C. and lived 91 1 years» 

SETHIANS, in church Chridiaii heretics; 

fo called bffcaufe they paid divine Wor/hip to Seth, 
wbt>m they looked upon to be JcTuSiChrift the Con of 
God, bat who was made by a third divinity, and fub- 
liituted in the .room of the two families of Abel and 
Cain, which had been deflroyed by the deluge* Thcfe 
heretics appeared in Egypt in the fecond century ; and 
as tli^y were addiAcd to all forts of debauchery, they 
did not want followers ; and continued in Egypt above 
aoo years. 

SETIMO, a town of Italy, in the province of Pu:i^ 
mont, fituated on the river Po, eigbf miles north of 
Turin. 

8ETON, in fiirgery, a few Inirfe hairs, Imall threads, 
or large packthread, drawn through the item, chiefly the 
neck, by means of a large needle or probe, with a view 
to rtllorc or prcfefvc heahh* 

We find by experience, that fetons are very ufefal in 
catarrlvs, inflam maiions, and other difordersr pAtticu^ 
larly tUofe of the eyes, as a gutu ferena, Oatarwfi, and 
hicipient fuiFiiflon ; to thcfe we may add intanfe hcad« 
achs, with flupidity, drowfinefs, epikpilcs, ai^d even 
the apoplexy it fcflf. 

SETTEli^ in Tea language, a vcflel very oomtOoti in 
the Mediterranean, with one deck and a veey long and 
Iharp prow* 'i'hcy carry fomo two maib, ftHtte three, 
without top.maflf* They have generally two mails, 
ri|nipprd with triangular fails, commonly called Itriem 
Jailsm ' The leall of them aroW 60 Ions burdciu They 
ierve to tranfport cauiiou and pro vi (ions for fhips of war 
and the like* Thefe velleh arc peculiar to the Medi* 


pefttaitted, fo as notwithilaiiding the noAfuitiiig tlie one^ 
the other may feverally proceed. 

There is alfo fevcraiice of the tenants In ail^e; when ^ 
one, two, or more diiTcifecs appear flpon the writ, and 
not the other. And feverance in debt, where two ext- 
cutore are named plaintiffs, and the one refufes to pro- 
fecute. Wc alfo meet with feverance of fommonrs, fe* 
versnee in attaints, fl:c. An edatc in joint tenancy may 
be fevered and deftroyed by deftroying any of its uni* 
ties. 1. That of time, which refpedls only the original 
commence men t of the Joint eilate, cannot indeed ( being 
now part) be affe^cd by any fubfequent tranfti£li<ni. 
But, ?. The joinMenants eilatemay be deftroyed w'iih* 
out any alienation, by merely di (uniting their polTefllon. 
3. The jointure may be deftroyed, bydeiftroying rhe uni« 
ty of title. And, 4. By deitroying tlie unity of intereft. 

8EVERIA, a province of the Ruffian empire, with 
the title jof a duchy, bounded on the north by Smo- 
leuiko and Mufeovy, on the eaft by Vorotinfki and the 
country of the Coifacks, on the fouth by the fame, 
and 00 the weft by Zernegoviu. It is a country over- 
run with woods, and on the fouth part is a foreft of 
great length. Novoglrodec, or Novogorod, is the ca*^ 
pital town. 

St SEVERtNA, a town of Italy, in the kingdom 
of Naples, and in Lower Calabria, with an archbilhop’s 
fee* It is very well fortified, and feated uii a craggy 
rock, on the river Neeto; in E» Long. 17. 14. N. Lat> 
39 * * 5 * 

SEVERINO, a tiown of Italy, in the territory of 
the church, and in the Marche of Ancona, with a bi^ 
ftkop’a fee. It has fine vineyards, and is feated be- 
tween twohiUson the river reienaa, in E. Long, 13, 
6. N. Lat. 43. l6. 

SEVERN, a river which rifes near Plinlimmon 


flevsrii 

Sfvflpn^ 


terranean &a, and ate ufually navigated by Italians, 
Greeks, or Mahometans^ 

SETTING, in aftronomy, the withdrawing of a ffar 
or planet, or its finking below the horixon*. Aftrono- 
mers and poaU make threa diffei ent kinds of fetting of 
iboft^rs, via. the CosMiCAb, AcaONYCAL, and Heli- 
acal. Sec thefe ai'ticles. 

Sett I NO, in the fca language. To fet the laud or 
the fuu by the compafs, is to ubferve how the land 
bears on any point of the compaf$, or On wbai p^C 
of the Compafs the fuu is. Alfo when ffiipi laU in 
light of one another, to mark on what point the, chafe 
bears, is tetmod /Ar ^ 

SettDkO, among fportfmeft, a term ufed to eitprefii 
the manner of taking partridges by itienns of a dog 
peculiarly trained to that^purpofe. See. ShootinO, 
Act 00 ,SE.TTLEMENT« in Bnitib hiftory^ a 
nanke gifcin to the ftatule and .15 W^TIL cap* a* 
^heneby thic qrpwn waa limited to 
UlulM^nis hoofe ( aodfcmw,newpto>viuoi^w^ 
at ike bkn^ roitiHiaie cra^. for Beuitr locviring, ommlb 

g jk>n, daws, aadUbertiosi which the ftatut«4e4«l’«a to 
c the biiDthFigUtiof tht .people pf Engldudj acdii>rdiBg 
to.the disdrint of ;th« cfianwoa 

seventh,^ ia ifKific, pn called by the 

Greeka.^>^4A;4vr'tf^ . Set 1 itTkkVAb.. 

SEVERANCE, feveriug^wo 

or. more tlUt.jim or wtc jottied iHithf ime- writ or «c* 

• tipn*., Ae.if, a Jit 

Imd the one be afterwards aoufoited ; here Icverancc U, 
Voi. XVIL Part 


Hill in Montgomery (ki rev and before it enters Shrop- 
(hire receives about 30 {IrLams, nad pufles down to 
Laudring, where it itceives the Mrrda, that flows 
from Ofweftry. When it arrives at Moiiford, it re- 
ceives the river Mon, pafling on to Shrcvslbury, which 
it almuft furrmiads, then to Bridge worth ; afterwards ^ 
it runs through the ikirts of Sufl'ordfliire, enters 
Ce^erftiire, and pafles by Worcellcr; then it runs to ' 
Tcwkclbury, where it joins the Avon, and fmrn thence 
to Glouceftcr, keeping a iiovth-weftrriy courfe, till it 
fldisinlo ibe Briftol. Channel. It begins to be naviga- 
ble fnr boats at Welqhpool, in Moutgomeryihirc, and 
takes in feveral Uther rivers in its courfcK belldes thofe 
already mentioaedy and it th$ Jtmnd .sa EnghnJ^ By 
th^ late inland navigation, it has communication with 
thcr riveri Merfey, JDqe, Ribblc, .Ou£e, Tivul, Dcr- 
Went, Humber^ Thames, A von, dec. which uavigat. 
t|O0|i jacliidifig its windings, extends above ;oo miles 
ie she oouoticB of Lincoln, Nottingham, York, Lanx. 

Qfjfer^ W^eftmorelatid, C holler, Stafford, Warwick^ 
Leicefter, Qxford, Worcellcr, &c. A canal froi4 
Btrottd .Weieqr, a facaneb of the Severn, to joiii ^the 
Thames, bos lately been undertaken, by whi^ :greiit 
undeitaking of conveying a tunnel- fi 5 feet high aitd l& 
feet wide, «undar Sapperton Hill and i^ylay Wood 
(.very high ground), for two .milqs aJMl/A.,<{nart«r ia 
lUgth^ ttbioii^h 4 very baad odpks Ui^ .krehed 
^mkt is^antiikly com|4eUail» |md boots pafled 
through it . the %i& of Moy;, l|iiia<>pemugv 

a commumcation is made beiwaea tbe tiver Severn «t 
B t Eraraftoad 
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Framiload and the Thainefl netir Leehlade^ Md wi8 
cpntinued over the Thames near InglcHiamf into deep 
water in the Thames below St John-Bridgei and fo to 
Oxford, ficc. and Xondon, for conveyance of coals, 
goods, dec. It IS now navigable* from the Severn to 
TKtmsford, by way of Stroud, Cirenceller, Crick- 
lade, 5 cc. bting 611 ed with water for that purpofe near 
^ milefu 

SEVERUS (Cornelius), an ancient Latin po^t of 
the Auguftan age ; whofe JEina^ together with a frag- 
ment De morie Cierronis^ were pnblt/hed with notes 
av.d a profe interpretation, by Le Clerc, lamo, Am- 
itcrdani, I'JOj. They were before inferted among the 
Catald&a Virgilu piihliflird by Scaligcr ; whofe notes, 
with others, Lc Clerc has received among his own, 

SiVKRirs (Septimus), a Roman emperor, who has 
been fo much admired for his military talent:}, that 
fome have called him the mod warlike of the Roman 
emperors. As a monarch be was cruel, and it has been 
obferved that he never did an a£l of humanity or for- 
gave a fault. In his diet he was temperate, and he 
always ihowed himfclf an open eiieray to pomp and 
fplendour. He loved the appellation of a man of let- 
ters, and he even cempofed a hiflory of his own rcign,, 
which fume have pratfed fur its corredinefs and veracity^ 
However cruel Severus mav appear in his puniihmenta 
and in his revenge, many nave endeavoured to excul- 
pate him, and obferved that there was need of feverity 
in an empire where the morals were fo corrupted, and 
where no lefs than 3000 perfons were accufed of adul- 
tery during the fpace of 17 yearn. Of him, as of Au- 
gull us, fome were fond to fay, that it would have been 
better for the world if he had never been born, or had- 
never died. See Rome, N® 372i- 

in Britifh topography, the fourth 
and laik barrier ercdled the Romans again ft the in# 
curHons of the North Britons. See the articles Adri- 
an, and IValL 

We learn from feveral bints in the Roman biftorianSf 
that the country between the walls of Hadrian and 
Antoninus continued to be a fccne of perpetual war 
and fubjr£k of contention between the Romans and Bri- 
tons, from the beginning of the reign of Comalodus 
to the arrival of the emperor Septimus Severus in Bri- 
tain, A. D* ao6» This la ft emperor having fubdued 
tke Mseatw, and repulfed the Caledonians, determined 
to CFcd a ftrongcr and more impenetrable barrier thao 
any of the former, agaioft their future incurfioRa. 

Though neither Dio nor Herodian make any men- 
tiofi of a wall built, by Severus in Britain for the pro* 
te^kin of the Romaii province, , yet we haye abundam 
evidence from other writers of equal authority, tfaot he 
rieally built fueke wall. ** Ho fortihed. Britain (fays 
Spartian) with a waQ drawn crofe thp iOand from 4 en 
to fea i^icb is the greateft glory of hisreign. After 
the wata was fioifhed, he reused to the next ftation 
(York not only a cotm^eror, but the feoMler of an 
eternal peace.’* To the fame purpofe, Aurdtus Vifior 
and Or^t^^ to Ay uMbing offiutriipiusandCpflkdo- 
rus : ** Having repdled tlm enemy :» BritAtUi lie fpiti- 
fied the country^ whipk yms fuited to that purpofe,. 
with a, wall drawn ci^s.the ^apd from feavto 

Severua^^dtew a great ditebi; md built « ftsqng wall, 
feriified with feveral turrets fiwui iep to tea, ipproteA 
|Mirt of the ifland which he bad recovered from 


the yet unconquered rnalions.” As the refidence of tbd Betmm 
emperor Severus in Britain was not quite four years, it \r“ 
is probable that the twotaft of them were emplDyed in 
building this well ; according to .which account, it was 
begun A. D. 209, asid finifhed A. D.. 210. 

This wall of Severus was* built nearly on the fainf 
trai^ with Hsdrian’s rampart, at the diiUiicc only of 4 
few paces north. The length of this wall, from Coulins’ 
houfe near the mouth of the rivet Tyne' on the eaft, to 
fioulncfs on the Solway frith on the wc(l, hath been 
found, from two a^uahmenfuraiimis, to be a little more 
than 68 Englifti miles, and a little lefs than 74 Koman 
miles. To the north of the wall was a broad and ct < p 
ditch, the prigiaal drinenfious of which cannot now be 
afeertained, only it feems to have been larger thasi ibat 
of Hadrian. The wall itfelf, which ftood od the fouih 
brink of the ditch, was built of free ftnne, and whero 
the foundation was not good, it is built on pilts of 
oak ; the interftiecs between the two faces of this wall 
ia filled with broad thin ftonts, placed not perpendicu- 
larly, but obliquely on their edges ; the running mortar 
or cemewt was then poured upon them, which, by its 
great ftreogth and tenacity, bound the whole together, 
and made it firm as a rock» But though thele mate- 
rials arc fufllciently known, it is not eafy to guefs where 
they wear procured, for many parts of the wall are at 
a great dillancc from any quarry of free ftone i and, 
though (lutie of auother kind was within reach, yft it 
does not appear to have been anywhere ufed. The 
height of this wall was 1 1 feet befides the parapet, and 
iu breadth 8 feet, according to Bede, who lived only at 
a fmalL diftaiice from the call end of it, and in whofe 
time it was alrnoft quite entire in many places. Such, 
was the wall eredted by the command and under the 
dire^ion of the emperor -Severus in the north of Eng- 
land ; and, confidering the length, breadth, height, 
and fblidity, it was certainly a work of great mqgni-' 
licence , and prodigious labour. But th^ wall itfelf was 
but a part, and not the mod extraordinary part, of this * 
work. The great number and different kinds of fort- 
refles which were built along Uie line of it for itf de- 
fence, and the military ways with which it was attend- 
ed, are ft ill meue worthy of oar admiratiox^ and dom^ 
new to be deferibedv. 

The fbrtreffes which were evefted nloi^’ the line of 
Severus’s wall for its ditfencct Were of three different 
kinds, and three different dtgrm of ftrength ; and^ 
were called by three different Latin words, which may 
be tranftated pqfHei% and Of eadi of> 

tbefc in their order. 

The JlaihmtSf llatioiis, werefo callcd frooi tie(r fta- 
bHity and the fiated refidence of garrifioiiai They 
were alfo tidied eq/f/w, which Wh been coa verted into - 
chefirfiy ttiiame whick many of them 1131 bear. . l%efe 
were by far the largeff, ffrcmgfff , and molk magnifiicent' 
of the fbitrefles wmeh Mtm. bn 3 t. upon the y;aU, : and^ 
were defied rfpr tbe^ hiSa^n|iin the cohorts of 
troops which were placed there in garrifon, and Aom 
whence detaohnefttMrere font into the adioiniag cities < 
aad tari^la. Thefe Batinns,. as appears irom the veffi* 
ges.of them wbiob^are ftill vifible, vltre not aUtieaadly' 
of the* fame ' figure^ nor ib 4 the fame dimenfiom i: lome 
iff them beifig exaAIy ^lqmn'eBf and otbem obtof^^ aiid' 
fontooftihemjtltufe Alger ihaamh^^ Thcfiearii^ 
tiofis were no doubt occafioned by the, difference of fi- 

uiation 
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^fverufl. tiialion and other circumftancCB. The (lationa were 
V fortified ivith deep ditcheB and llrbng wallSf the wall 
itft'lf coinciding with and foririmg the north wall of 
each ftaHon. Within the fiationa were lodgings for the 
dfftcera and foMiera in garrifun ; the ftnaUeft of them 
being fufficient to contain a cobortj or 600 men* 
Without the wnlls of each ftatioii waa a tpwnp inhabit- 
ed by laboUlnei-Bi anificerai and others, both Romans 
and Britona, who diofe to dwell under the protc^ion 
of thefe fortrcfTcfi, The number of the fiatioiia upon 
t)ic wall WBB cxaflly 18 ; and if they had been placed 
at ec^ual dtfiancea, the interval bct«(een every two of 
tliem would have been four milca and a few paces ; but 
the intervention of rivers, marflics, and mountains; the 
conveniehey of fitiYationa for ftreiigch, prufpedV, and 
water ; and many other circumftancea to as unknown, 
determined them to place thefe ftations at unequal di- 
fiances. The fituation which was always chofen by the 
Romans, both here and everywhere elfe in Britain 
where they could obtain it, was the gentle declivity of 
a hill, near a river, and facing the meridian fun. Such 
was the fitiiation of the far greateft part of the ftations 
on this wait. In general, we may obferve, that the 
finnons fiood thickell near the two ends #nd in the 
middle, probably becaufe the danger of invafion was 
greateft in thefe places. But the reader %tll form a 
clearer idea of the number of tbefe ftations, their La- 
tin and Englifh names, their fituation and dillance from 
one another, by infpedting the following tabic, than we 
can give him with equal brevity in any oilier way. The 
firft column contains the number of the (lation, reckon- 
ing from eaft to weft ; the fecond contabis tes Latin, 
and the third its Englilli name ; and the three laft its 
diftance from the next fiation tothe well of it, in miles, 
fuKoiigs, and chains. ' 


N* 

Latin Name. 

Engtifti Name. 

M. 

F. 

c 

1 

Segeduiiuqi 

Coufins’-houfc 

3 

5 


2 

Pont ;£lii 

Ncwcaltle 

2 

0 

9 

3 

Conderrum 

Bex well hill 

6 

6 

5 

4 

Vindbbala 

Rutchefter 

7 

0 

3" 

5 

Hunnum 

Halton-chefters 

i 

1 

7 

6 

Cilumum 

W alwick'cheflers 

3 

1 

8 

7 

Procolitia 

Carrawbrugh 

4 

5 

3^ 

8 

Borcovicus' 

Houfefteeda 

I 

3 

8 

V 

Vindolana 

Little-cheftcra 

3 

6 

4 

Iw 

^fica 1 

Gteat-chellers 

'2 

i 

6f 

1 1 

Magna { 

Ciarrvorah' 


6 

0 

12 

Attiboglanna 

Burdofwald 

6 

3 ' 

8 


Pc triad a 

Cambeck 

2 

6 

6 

*4 

Abalhba 

Wateberofi 

5 

I 

9 

tc 

Cuhe^vata 

Stanwix 

3 

34 

i6 

Axelodunum 

BrOgh 

4 

09 


Gabrofentum 1 

iBnimbrugh 

3 


If 

Tuhnoceltiiii 

iBoulntfs 

0 

' oio 


. i 


* >•>, 



_ :• 
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Lehgthof the wall 

68 

[•i 

i 


The tirtfaftles, were the lecoifd ktftd of for- 

tificatiohis which werw bu&h alaag the fine of thia wall 
for its defedee. Tlutfc' oaftlei were neither fo 4arg^ 
nor firong ib thie ftatiOnai but ^ much mbre nuincrbus, 
bring sfaan ^8^1 . The iflnipl? and dimeniicmB of 

tbc «aAlaa,'aa apptira ffom foundatioiia of 
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bf them which are dill vifiblc, were exa£l fquarcs of Severn 
66 feet every way. They w'crc fortified on c\cry fide 
with thick and lofty walls, but without any ditch, ex- 
cept on the north fide t on which the wall itfelf, raifed 
much above its ufual height, with the ditch attending 
it, formed the fortification. The caftles were fituated 
in the intervals between the ftations, at the diftance of 
about feven furlongs from each other; though parti- 
cular circumftances fometimes occafioned a little varU 
ation. In thefe caftles guards were oonftantly kept by 
a competent number of men detached from the ntareft 
ftations. 

The turns 9 or turrets, were the third and laft kind 
of fortifications on the wall. Thtfc were ftill much 
fmaller than the caftles, and formed only a fquare of 
about 12 feet, ftanding out of the wall on its fouih 
fide. Being fo fmall, they are more entirely ruined 
than the ftations nnd caftles, wluch makes it difficult 
to difeover their exadl number. They flood in the in- 
tervals between the caftles ; and from the faint velliges 
of a few of them, it is conjedlured that there were four 
of them between every two caftles, at the dillance of 
about joo yards from one another. According to this 
conjecture, the number of the turrets amounted to 324. 

They were dtTigned for watch towers and places for 
fentinels, who, being within hearing of one another, 
could convey an alarm or piece of intelligence to all 
parts of the wall in a very little time. 

Such were the ftations, caftles, and turrets, on the 
wall of Severus ; and a very confiderablc body of troops 
was conftantly quarund in them for its defence. 

The ufual complement allowed for this fervice was as 
follows ; 

I. Twelve cohorts of foot, confifting of 600 


men each, 7 >200 

2* One cohort of mariners in the ftation at Buul- 
nefs, - - 600 

3. One detachment of Moors, probably equal to 
a cohort, - - 5oo 

> Four alsB or wings of horfe, confifting, at ihe 
loweft computation, of ^00 each, 1,600 


1 0,000 

For the coilveniency of marching ihcfc troops from 
one part of the wall to another, with the greater cafe 
and expedition, on any fervicc, it was attended with 
two military ways, paved with fqirare (tones, in the 
moil folid and beautiful manner. One of thefe ways 
was fnudler, and the other larger. The fmaller military 
way run clofe along the foutli fide of the wall, from 
turret to turret, and caftle .to caftle for the ufe of the 
foldicrs ill relieving their guards and ceiicinclH, and fucli 
fenriccSi The brgrr Way did not keep fo near the 
wall, nor touch at the turrets or caftles, but purfued 
the m oft direfi courfe from one ftation to another, and 
was defigned for the conveniency of marching larger 
bodies of troops. 

It is to be regretted, that we cannot*" gratifjr the 
reader^s coriofity, by informing him by whttt parckru* 
lar bodies of Roman troops the fieveral pfivijs of this 
l^at work were execufted ; as we were enabled to do 
with i^gard to the Wall Antoniouis Pius from in* 
ficriptipfli. For though it h ptqhable^^faii there were 


3*3 1 



flMwnis. 
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With infcriptioilB of the f^nie kind} mentioning 
' the feveral bodiei of troops, and the quantity of work 
performed hy each of them, otiginally inferted in the 
face of this yet none of them arc now to 

found. There have indeed beeil difeovered, in or near 
the ruins of this wail, a gtcat number of fmall fqoare 
ftones, with very (hort, and generally imperfe A inlcrip- 
tions upon them; mcmiuning particular legions, co- 
horts and cciftaries ; but without dircdtly afTerting 
that they had built any part of the wall, or naming any 
number of paces. Of thefe inferiptiona, the reader 
may fee no fewer than twenty-nine among the Nor- 
thiimherland and Cumberland infcnptlons in M** Horf- 
ley^B Britannia Romana. As the ftones on which thefe 
inferiptions arc cut are of the fame (hape and fizc with 
the other facing-ftones of this wall, it is almoft certain 
that they have been originally placed in the face of it. 
It is equally certain, from the uniformity of thefe in- 
feriptinns, that they were all intended to intimate fome 
one thing, and nothing fo probable as that the adjacent 
wall wras built by the trdops mentioned in them* This 
was, perhaps, fo well imderftond, thatit was notthought 
necclfary to be expreifed ; and the di dance of thefe in- 
feriptions from one another diowed the quantity of woik 
performed. If this was really the cafe, we know in gc. 
neral, that this great work was executed hy the fectmd 
Hhd fixth legions, thefe being the oi fly legion^ mention- 
ed in thefe inferiptions. Now, if thSr. prodigious wall, 
with all its appendages of ditches, ftaiions, caQUrs, tur- 
rets, and military ways, was executed in the fpacc of 
two years by two legions only, whicli, when mail coidt 
pletc, made no more than i2,Oco men, how greatly 
muft we admire the ikill, the indullry, and excellent 
difeipline of the Roman foldiers, who were not only the 
valiant gtiardians of the empire in times of war, butitii 
mod active and iifcfu] menribcrs in tisnes of peace ? 

This wall of Severus, and its fortrefles, proved an 
impenetrable barrier to the Roman territories for near 
300 years. But about the beginning of the 5th cen- 
tury, the Roman empire being aflaultcd on all fides, 
and the bulk of their forcea withdrawn from Britaiot 
the Mxatae and Caledonians, now called Scoi^ nnd 
Pi^s, became more daring ; and fome of them break- 
ing through the wall, and others failing round the ends 
of it, they carried their ravages into the very , heart of 
Provincial Britain. Thefe invaders were indeed feveral 
times tepulfed after this by the Roman legions fent to ' 
the relief of the Britons. The laft of thefe legions, 
ohder the command of Gaflio of RaVenna, havLitg, with 
thi affidance of the Britons, thoroughly repaired the 
breaches of Sevetus^s wall and its fortrefTcS, and exhort- 
ed the Britons to make a brave defence, 'ft>ak thpr ^a} 
farewell of Britain. It foon appeared, tliat the ft rang- 
eft walls and ramparts are no fecurity to an uitdlfclj^ 
ned and daftardty rabble» as the unhappy Britons then 
were. The Scots and PiAs mrt widi little rcfiftance in 
breaking through the wall, While tile towns and caftlrS 
were tamely abandoned to their defiruAive rage. In 
many place# they levelled St with eb« ground,, that it* 
might prove no obftruAion to their ffature inroads.-— 
From this time no' dttem^ts were ever nutde to repair 
this noble work. Its benuty and grandeur ntbeured 
it no f^fpcA in the dark atid ^aftelefs ages which fuc- 
oeeded. It became the common <}uarry for mcMnc Iban 
a tbovfand years, out df which att the toirno' and Vil- 


lages around vrere boih t abd is now fo entirely ruined, Sev 
that the moll penetrating eyes of the mOll poring and 

S atient antiquarian, can hardly traccits vauifhiiig fuun- 
atioHS. ' / 

^ SEVIGNE (Kfaric de Rubutin, Maitjuifle de), a 
French lady, was born in i6i6. When only a year 
old ihe loft her father, whb was killed in the defeent of 
the Englifh on thje' ifle of Rh6, where he commanded a 
company fof volLinUcrs, In 1644 (he married the Mar- 
quis of Scvigiv^, who was flain in a duel by the Cheva- 
lier d^Albrct, in 1651. fihe had by him a foil and a 
daughter, to the education of whom (be afterwards re- 
ligiuufly devoted hcrfclf. Her daughter was mairicd 
in i 6(S9 to the count of Grignan^ who conduAcd her 
to Provence. Madame dc Sevignd confolcd herfelf by 
writing frequent letters to her daughter. 8hc fell at 
lad the viAim to her maternal teudernefs. In one of 
her vi(its to Grignaii, fhe fatigued herfelf fo much du- 
ring the fickutfs of her daughter, that fhe was fei^cd 
with a fever, which cari ied her oft' on the 14th of Ja- 
nuary^ 1696. Wc have two portraits of Madeline de 
Bcvigtic ; the opt by the Compte dc Bufli, the other by 
Madame de la Fayette. The lirft exhibits her defeAs ; 
the fecund her excellencies. HniTt deferibes her a 
lively gay coquette, a lover of flattery, fond of titles, ho- 
nour, and dillindlion : M.» de la Fa)tttecisa woman 
of wit and goad fenfe, as poircfTed of a l:ublc fuiit, form- 
ed fur dirpenfing beneGts, jncup^Lleof debafing hcrfclf 
by avarice, and blcihd w'Uh n geneious, obliging, and 
fciithftil heart. Both thefe portraits arc in iDnic mea- 
furt juft. That flic was vaiii-glorious, appears evident 
from her own letters, which, on the other Inind, ex- 
hibit undoubted proofs of her virtue and gooduefs of 
heart. 

This illaftrious lady vras acquainted with al) the wits 
of her age. Jt is faid. that flic decided the famous dif- 
putc botween Perrault and Bdilcau concerning the pre- 
ference of the ancients to the Uioderns, thus, ** The an- 
cients arc thi fmeft, and wc arc the prettieft.*' She 
left behind her a moft valuable coUcAion of letters, the 
beft ediriou of which ts that of 1775, in 8 vols. iznio. 

** Thefe letters (fays Voltaire) arc tilled with anec- 
dotuB, wrrttcirwrth freedom, and in a natural and aninia- 
ted ftylerare an excellent criticifin upon fludied 
of wit, and flill more upon thofe hAitious letters which 
aim at the epiftolary ftyte., by a recital Of falfe fjErnti- 
ments and feigned advetitures to an imSgioary^conc- 
fpondent/’* Jt were to be wiftied that a proper fjelcc- 
tion had b^Rvinade of thefe letUrs. Jt is difficult to 
read 8 volumes of letters, which, though iniinutaMy 
written, prefrnt freqiient repetitions, and are afleo 
filled with'tHfles. What makes them iq getieraV per- 
haps (o interefting is, thut they are in pan hilLori- 
cal. They may be. looked' upon as a relation of the 
manners, the ton, the gemus, the fHfhionS, tfie , eti- 
quette, which reigned in. the. e<jurt of Eoui| XIV* 
They Con CB in m^y da'rioUB anecdotes nowhere, cl& to 
be found: 'But thefe cxcelki^cies would be ftill mora 
ftriking, were they foiuetimts (Uipped of that multi- 
tude of domefttci affairs, and minute incidents \yhieU 
ought naturally to have died with the mother and the 
da^hter. A volnme ehtitUd was pubUfl^d 

utl^riaia 1^756, which isjaothing niorethan^^otkAioiV 
of the fine , fen tEjnents, literary and hiAoricalauCf:doti‘S#. ^ 
and luoralapothegiiis, Icattcrcd lhr<High0uMh!^fe.ktU:rs. 

SEVILLE, 



Spvine. 


Vi»L 11. 
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SEVILLE, a larf^e and populous city of Spain, 
^ fiaiids on the' banks ofthe Giiadjlquivcr, in the micKl 
of a rich, and to the eye a boundltfs, plain ; in W. 
Lonp 5®. y. N. Lat- 20^ This city is fuppofed 
to have been founded by the Phoenicians, who gave it 
the name of Hifpallu When it fell under the power 
of the koniaiis, it was called Juhai and at lafl, after a 
variety of corruptions, was Ctt'led Sebilla or Sfvil/a ; 
both of which iiQincu arc retained by the Spaniards. The 
Romans Cinbcllifhcd it Avith many magnificent edifices^ 
of which fcorcc any veftige now remains. The Go- 
thic kings for fomc time tnade it their refidence : but 
in procefs of time they removed their court to Toledo ; 
and Seville was takcu by (lorm foon after the victory 
obtained at Xeres over tlic Gothic king Rodrigo.-— 
In 1027, Seville became an independent monarchy; 
but was conquered 70 years afterwards fay Vufcf Al- 
moravides, an African prince. At laft it was taken 
by Ferdinand III. after a year’s fiege ; and 300,000 
Moors were then obliged to leave the place. Not- 
with (landing this prodigious cmigratiun, Seville con- 
tinued to he a great and populous city, and foon after 
it was enlarged and adorned with many magnificent 
buildings, the chief of which is the cathedraL Seville 
arrived at it.) iiimoU pitch of^randcur a little after the 
cliTcovery of America, tlie rcalbn of which was, that all 
the valuable produ^^ioua of the Weft Indies were earned 
thither. Its court was then the moft fplendid in Europe ; 
blit in the comfc of a few years all this grandeur difap- 
pea red, owing to the impediments in navigalirig thcGua- 
dalquiver. The fuperior excellence nf the port of Ca- 
diz induced government to order the galcoos to be fta- 
ttoned there in time to come. 

Seville is of a circular form, and furrounded by a 
wall about five miles and a half in circumference, con- 
laininc 176 towers. The ditch in many places is filled 
Up. The (Irects of Seville are crooked and dirty, and 
moil of them fo narrow that two carriages can fcarcely 
pafs one another abreafl. 

Seville is faid to contain fouls, and Is divid- 

ed into 30 parillies- It has 84 convents, with 24 hof- 
pitaln. 

Of the public edifices of this city the cathedral is 
the mofl magnificent. Its diuienfions are 420 feet in 
length, 263 in breadth within the walls^ and 126 feet 
in height. It has nine doors, 80 altars, at which 500 
mafTcs are daily celebrated, and 80 windows of painted 
glafs, each of which coQ looo ducats. At ono angle 
ftanda a tower of Moorifh workmanfhip 350 feet high. 
On the top of it is the giralda, or large brazen image, 
which, with its palm branch, weighs near one ton and 
a half, yet turns as a wcather-cuck with the flighteft 
variation of the wind. The whole work is brick and 
mortar. The paflage to the top ts an inclined plane, 
wdiich w^Inds about in the inlide in the manner of a fpi- 
ral ftdircafe, To eafy of afeent that a Korfe ihight trot 
from the bouom to the top ; at the fame time it is fo 
wide that two horfemen may ride abreaft, Wiiat ap- 
pears very tinaccountable, the folid mafomy in the up- 
per half is juft as thick again as that in the lower, tho' 
on the out fide the tower is all the way of the fame di- 
me nitons. In the opinion of Mr Swiiiburhe, this cb 4 
thedral is inferioT to Yorkmiuiler. Its treaCures are 
ineftimable ; one altar with all its ornameuts is folid 
filver ; of the fame metld arc the tmages of St liidore 


and St Lcander, which are as large as the life ; ahJ Srv^Tc. 
a tabernacle fur the luift more than four yards high, 
adorned with eight and fntiy columns. Before the 
choir of the cathedral is the tomb of the ceU'hr.iU'd 
Cbriftophcr Columbus, the diiVoverer of America. Ilis- 
montiment confifts of one ficnc only, on which thefc 
words are inferibed, Cajlt lla y Arrayrnn otro mundo 
dio Colony that is, “ To Caftiii,' and Arragou Coluin- 
bus gave anotimr world an jnfcription fiinph; and tx- ^ ' 
predive, the juAhefs of which will be acknowledged by 
thofe who lisivc read the adventures of this illiUlrious 
but unfortunate min. The cathedral was bfgrin by 
Don Sancho the Brave, about the clufe of the 13th 
century, and iiniA\ed by John 11 . about a hundicd 
years after. Tu the cathedral btlcnga a library of 
20,000 volumes, collected by Hernando the fou of Co- 
lumbus ; hut, to the difgrace of the Spaniards, ii has 
fcarcely received any addition fince the death of the 
founder. The o^gan in this cathedral is a vci) inge- 
nious piece of mcchaiiifm *. “ I wad much pleafid (fays Vnl. Tl 
MrTownfend in his intcrclling travels) with the con-?* 3 i^' 
ftrudlion of a new organ, containing 5300 pipes, with 
110 Aops, wdiich latter, as the builder told me, is 50 
more than are in the famous one of Ha-irlern ; yet, fo 
ample arc the bellows, that when ft retched they fupply 
the full organ 15 minutes. The mode of filling them 
with air is fingular ; for inftcad of working with liis 
hands, a man walks backwards and forwards along an 
inclined plane of about 15 feet in length, wliioli is ba- 
lanced in the middle on its axi?; under each end is a 
pair of bellows, of about (ix feet by three and a half. 

Thcfe communicate with five other pair united by a 
bar ; and the Litter are fo contrived, that wlien they are 
iu danger of being overftrained, a valve is lifted up, 
and gives them relivf. Palling 10 times along the in- 
clined plane fills all ihefc vcftVIs.” 

The Car. 06 dc Carmonc, or great aqurdu£l of Sc- .fv 
ville, is reckoned by the hiftorians of this city one 
of the moft wonderful works of antrquiry. Mr Swan- 1 ’ 
burne, however, remarks, that it is ugly, crooked, the 
arches unequal, and the architcclurc ncglcdcd. The 
conduit ia fo leaky, that a rivulet is formed by the 
waftc water. Nevcrthelcfs, it fiill conveys to the city 
an ample fupply of water fiiflicient to turn feveral 
milb, and to give almoA every lioufe iu town tlic bene- 
fii of It. 

Many of the convents arc remarkable for the beauty 
of their architefture ; but in Seville the eye covets only 
pidlurcB, of Avhich there is a wonderful profufion. A- 
mong thcfe are the works of the famous painter Mu- 
rillo, with many others univerfally admired. 

The convent of the Fraiicifcans contains i5cloiftcrE, 
with apartments for 200 monks, though, when Mr 
Towmfend viiited them, they amounted only ro 140.. 

The annual expenditure of tlicfc, who are all fed on, 
diarity, is about 4000L Acriing. “ Jn the principal 
cloifter (fays the fame intelligent traveller), which is 
entirely enclofcd by a multitude of little chapels, arc re- f ' 
prefented, in 14 pidlures, each called a all the 
fulferingft of the Redeemer, Thcfe are fo arranged as 
to mark given diftances by walking round tlic cloiller 
from the fir'fl to the fecund, and fo in order to the reft. 

Over them la laanlion^ number of Aepa taken J>y 
our Lord between the feveral iiicideat^ of his paflliiu 
in* fah way to Cahary ; And thqfc precifttly are live paces 

mcafured, 
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Seville, mcafiircd for the penitents in their progrefs from one 
w - ft at ion to another. Over one, is the following inferip- 
tion : * This ftation confilla of 10S7 fteps. Here the 
bleflcd Rcdceiner fell a fecond time under the weigUa 
of luB crofs, and here is to be gained the indulgence of 
feven yeans and forty quarantint84 Mental prayer, the 
Paternoftcr, and the Avc Maria.’ This may ferve as 
an example for the reft.” 

The principal manufadlire of Seville is rnuff,. Mr 
Townfendy who paid particular attention to it, informs 
U(>, that the building in which it is carried on is elegant 
and limpid in its form, and is about 600 feet by 480, 
and not Icfs than 60 feet in height, with four regular 
fronts, ciiclofing 28 quadrangles. It cull 37,000,000 
of reals, or abi>ul j70,oooh At prefeni (1787), 

110 nkiire than 1700 workmen are erftployed, and lOO 
horfes or mules; but formerJy 3000 men were engaged, 
and near 400 horfes. This falling oft is attributed by 
l(lr Swinburne to a pradict which the diredurs follow** 
cd. of adulterating the tobacco witft the red earth of 
Ahnazarron. When Mr rownfind vifiled this manu- 
fafture, they had changed their fyftcm. From tha 
year 1780, he informs Uit, the aiinual fale of tobacco 
from lirazil has been 1,500,000 pounds, pUrchafed 
frem the Portiiguefe at three reals a pound; and of 
fnufF from the produce of their own coloniea 1,600,000 
pounds, besides cigars (a) to a very confiderable a* 
mount. They have lying by them more than 5»ooo,ooo 
of pounds of fnuff unftud ; but as it will not fuftt.r by 
age, they are Hot uneafy at this accumulation. Dcftdea 
the peculiar kind of fnuft with which Spain was accu* 
Homed to fupply the market, they have lately iiitrodu* 
ced the maiiuladure of rappee. In this branch alone 
are employed 220 pevfons, old and young, with iS 
mules. 

“ All the workmen (continues MrTownreiid)depofite 
their cloaks at the dour ; and when they go out arefo 
ftridly examined, that they have little chance of being 
able to conceal tobacco; yet they fometimes venture Ixi 
bide it about their perlons. An officer and a guard is al- 
ways attending totake delinquents intocuftody; and that 
they may prevent refiftance, no workman is permitted to 
enter with a knife. Were it not for r his precaution, the 
confequence of a deletion might be fatal. The whole 
buftnels is conduced by a diredor, with a falary of 
40,000 reals a- year, and 54 fuperior officers, alilfte<) 1^ 
as many fubordinate to them. Fur grinding their fnun, 
they have 4O mills, each confiftlng of 1 ftone roller, 
moved by a large horfe or mule, with the traces fafteo- 
ed to a beam of eight feet in length, in the angle of 45 
degrees, conf^uently lofing prccifclyjhalf his fpree.” 

before Mr Townfend left Seville, according to his 
ufual jpradice, which was truly laudable, he inquired 
into the prices of labour and proviftons. As a piece of 
curious And ufefql information, and as an example ta 
other travellers,^ we prefent them to our readers. They 

are, as follow : ’ , .j 

Pay-labqurcn * 4! re^da^^Ut L.O , 0 Moi 

CarpenemFrofU yto 11 — ~ ^ 

Joiners, if good wotk^ 

, men, - 24 - /o 4 9 


15 reals, 
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Weavers, if good workmen, 
about 

Bread, for3 lb, of 16 o«.or 16 Quartos, or o 

— — fometimes a 8 quartos, or o 

Beef, 30 quartos for 3I oz. per lb. about o 

Mutton, 36 do. do. * * o 

Kid, 24 do. * o 

Pork from 36 to 42 quartos, do. ^ 

The price of wheat has at dlftcrent periods been very 
remarkable. In 165!, it fold at the rate of i5«. 3 ‘d. 
the bufhel; and in 1657, it fell fo low as is. 4ld. per 
buftiel, reckoning tbefanega at 109 V lb« and the bulhcl 
at 70. 

SEVUM MimeralE, mineral tallow; a fnbftance 
fomewhat refcmbling tallow, found on the fra coafts of 
Finland in the year 1736. It burns with a blue ftaiiie, 
and fmcll of greafe, leaving a black vifeid matter which 
cannot raftly be confumed. It is oxtremcly light ; bc- 
ifiig only of the fpecific gravity of 0.770 ; whereas tal- 
low is not lefs than 0.969. It is partly fuluble iq 
highly re6lified fpirit of wine ; but entirely fo in ex* 
prefted oils when boiling. It is met with in fome of 
the rocky parts of PciTia» but there it appears to be mix- 
ed with petroleum. Dr Herman of Strafburg mentions 
a fpring in the neigh bourtiood of that city which con- 
tains a fuhftance of this fort .diftufed through it, fepa- 
rating, and capable of being collected on ebullition;—* 
A fat mineral matter refembltng butter or tallow has 
lately been cxtradlcd from peat in Lancafhire. 8ce 
Peat. 

SEWAtJRY, a Hindoo word iifcd in Bengal, and 
fignifying the train of attendants that accompany a na- 
bob or great man. 

Sewer, in the f/ou/ehoUi an officer who arranges 
on the table the difties of a king or nobleman. 

Sewer is alfo a palTagi^ or gutter made to carry wa- 
ter into the Tea or a river, whereby to preferve the land, 
ftcc. from inuiidatioas and other annoyances. 

Court ^ Commtfiionert of SEfrEttt in JtngfanJ, a tern*' 
porary tnbunal, eredled by virtue of a commtffion un- 
der the great feal ; which formerly ufed to be grant- 
ed fro re nata at the pleafure of the crown, but now at 
the diferetioD and nomtnatum of the lord chancellor, 
lord treafurer, and chief! u dices, puiTuant to the ftatute 
23 Hen. VtlL c. 5* Their jurirdidiofl is to overlook 
the repairs of fea buks and fea walls, and the deanfing 
of rivers, public dreams, ditches, and other conduits, 
whereby any waters are terried off | and is confined tof 
fuch county or particular diftrift .as the commiffion (haU 
exprefsly name. The commiflioners are a court of res 
cord, and may fine and imprifon for contempts ; and in 
the execution of their duty may proceed by jury, or 
Upon their own view, and may take order for the remo- 
val of any annoyances, or the bfeguaid and coufcrvat 
tion isf the fewera within their commiflion; either ac-, 
cording to the laws and ctiftoms of Romney ntarih, of 
otherwife at their burn diferetion. They may alfo af- 
fefs fuch. rates, or fcots upon the owners of lands within 
their didrtdl as they ihall judge neceflary : and IF any 
perfon refufes to pay them, the commiffioners may levy 

the 
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Sewer, the fame by diftrefs of hia goods and chattels : or they 
may, by (latute 23 Hert- VIII- o- 5- fell his freehold- 
lands (and by the 7 Ann. c. lO- his copyhold alfo), in 
order to pay fuch fcota or afTelTmciita. But their con- 
dudl is under the controul of the court of King’s bencht 
wliich will prevent or puniih any illegal or tyrannical 
proceedings. And yet in the reign of King James I. 
(8th Nov, 1616.}, tlic privy council took upon them 
to order, that no action or complaint fhould be profe- 
ciited again fl the commiflionerB unlefs before that board ; 
and committed feveral to prifon who had brought fuch 
aflions at common law, till theylhould releafe the fame: 
and one of the rcafons fur difeharging Sir Edward Coke 
from his office of lord chief jiidice, was for uountenan- 
citig thofe legal proceedings. The pretence for thefe 
arbitrary meafures was no other than the tyrant’s plea 
of the necfffliy of unlimited powers in works of evident 
utility to the public, ** the fupremc reafon above all 
reafons, which is the falvation of the king’s lands and 
people.” But now it io clearly held, that this (as well 
as all other inferior jurifdidtions) is fubje6I to the dif- 
cretionary coercion of his majefty’s court of Kiug’s 
bench. 

J^rrjrufiti'j Common S£itKRSt hi Rome, were executed at a great 

Ktmun i/i- cxpence. It was propofed thit they (hould be of fuffi- 
cient dimonPions to admit a waggon loaded with hayr 
Wlicn thefe common fewers came to be obllrdftcd, or 
out of repair, under the republic, the cenfors contradl- 
ed to pay a thoufand talents, nr about 193,000!. for 
clearing and repairing them. They were again in dif- 
repair at the acceffion of Auguftus Cafar, and the re- 
iiillating them is mentioned among the great works of 
Agrippa. He is faid to have turned the courfe of fe- 
ven rivers into thefe fubterraueous paflfages, to bave 
made them navigable, and to have a^Vually paffed in 
barges under theftreets and buildings of Rome. Thefe 
works are ttill fuppofed to remain ; but as they exceed 
the power and refoureeB of the prefent city to keep them 
in repair, they are quite concealed, ncept at one or 
two places. They w'erc in the midft of the Roman 
grcatiicfs, and ftill arc reckoned among the wonders of 
the world ; and yet they are faid to have been works of 
the elder Tarquin, a prince whofc territory did not ex- 
tend, in any direftion, above id milesi and, on this 
fuppofition, they muft have been made to accommodate 
a city that was calculated chiefly for the reception of 
cattle, herdfmffn, and banditti. Rude nations fometimes 
execute works of great magniflcence, as fonreiTes and 
temples, for the purpofes of war and fuperftition ; but 
feldom pakcefl, and ftill more fcklom w^otks of mere 
convenience and cleanlinefs, in which' for the molt 
part they are long defefilivc. It is not unreafonable, 
therefore, to queflion the authority of tradition in re- 
fjpeA to this fingular monument of antiquity, which fo 
greatly exceeds what the beft accommodated city of 
modem . Europe could undertake for its own Conveni* 
ency. And as thofe works arc ftill eotiiVf and may 
continue fo for tlioubnds of years, it may be fu^edled 
that they were even prior to the feltlcmcnt of Komu* 
lus, and may have been the remains of a more ancient 
city, on the ruins of which the followers of Romulus 
fettled, as the Arabs now hut or encamp on the ruins 
j of FalfUyra and Baibcek. Livy owns, thattbe common 
£ewers were not accomn^odatcdtgthe plan of Rome, as 


it was laid out in his lime ; they were carried in dircc- Set 
tions acrofs the ilrccts, and pafTed under buildings f ' 
the greateft antiquity. This derangement indeed he 
imputes to the bafly rebuilding of the cily after itsde- 
ftruftion by the Gauls j but hafte, it b probable, would 
have determined the people to build on their old foun- 
dations, or at leaft not to change them fo much as to 
crofs the direction of former ftrects. 

SEX, the property by which any animal is male or 
female^ 

I..avater has drawn the following charadteriflic di- 
ftinftions between the male and female of the human 
fpecics. 

“ The primary matter of which women arcconflitu- 
ted appears to be more flexible, irritable, and claftic, 
than that of man. They are formed to maternal mild- 
nefs and alfeiftion ; all their organs are tender, yielding, 
caftly wounded, fcnfible, and receptiblc. Among a 
thoufand females tlicrt* is fcarctly one without the ge- 
neric ft-minioc ligns ; tlie flexible, the circular, and the 
irritable. 

They arc the counterpart of man, taken out of 
man, to be fubjcdl to man ; to comfort him like angels, 
and to lighten his cares. She (hall be faved in cliiid- 
bearing, if they continue in faith, and charity, and holi- 
nefs, with fobricty” (i Tim. ii. 15). This tendernefs,- 
this fen Ability, this light texture of ihtir fibres and or- 
gans, this volatility of feeling, render them fo eafy to 
condu£k and to tempt ; fo ready of rubmiffioii to the 
enterprife and power of the man ; hut more powerful 
through the aid of their charms than man with all his 
ftrength. The man was not firft tempted, but the wo- 
man ; afterward the man by the woman. And, not on- 
ly eafy to be tempted, flie is capable of being forined 
to the pureit, nobleft, moft fcraphic virtue ; to every 
thing which can deferve praife or a (Fed ion. Highly 
fenfible of purity, beauty, and fymmerry, flic docs not 
always take time to rcflcA on internal life, internal' 
death, internal corruptiou. * The woman faw that the 
tree was good for food, and that it was pleafint to the 
eyes, and a tree to be dt fired to make one ivife, and (he 
took of the fruit thereof.’ (Gen. iii. 6.) 

•* The female thinks not prufcuiidly ; profound' 
thought is the power of the man. Women feci more. 
Senfibility is the power of woman. They often rule 
mote cffe&ually, more fovereignly,, than man. They 
rule w'ith tender looks, tears, and lighs ; but not with 
paflioh and threats ; for if, dr when, they fo rule, they 
are no longer women but abortions. They are capable 
of the fweeteft fenfibility, the moft profouiul emotion, 
the utmoft Humility, and the cxcefs of cnthnfinfm. In 
their countenance are the figns of faiifliKy and inriola- 
bility, which every feeling man honours,' and the eflVrfta 
of which are often miraculous. Therefore, by the irri- 
tability of their nerves, their incapacity for deep inquiry 
and 6rm deciflon, they maycafily from their extremefen- 
fibitiTy become the moft irreclaimable, the moft raptu- 
rous enthuflafts. Their love, ftrong and rooted as it is^ 
is very changeable ; their hatred almoft incurable, and 
only to "be effaced by continued and artful flattery. 

Men are moft profound ; women are more fiiblime. 

*» Men moft embrace the whole j wotnearemark in- 
dividually, and take more delight in feleAing the mi- 
iMitiss wUch form the whole. Man hears the barfting 

thunder^.. 
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Star. Uiun'ilcr, views the (3cftru6\ive bolt with fercne afpedi, 
and (lands erc<5l amid (I: the fearful majefty of the ftrealn- 
ing clouds. Woman trembles at the lightningi and 
the voice of diftaut thunder { and (hrinks into herfclf, 
or finks into the arms of man. Man receives a ray of 
light Angle, woman delights to view it through a prifm 
ill all its daz/Jiiig colours. She contemplates the rain* 
bow as the promife of peace ; he extends his inquiring 
eye over the whole liorizon* Woman laughs, man 
fmiles; woman weeps, man remains frienti Woman is 
in anguhh when man weeps, and in defpair when man 
is in anguidi ; yet has (he often more faith chan man. 
Man without religion, is a difeafed creature, who would 
perfuadc himfcLf he is well, and needs not a phyAdan ; 
bat woman without religion, is raging and moiiArous. 
A woman with a Vjcard is not fo difguding as a woman 
who a^Ya.the freethinker; her fex is formed to piety 
and religion ; tu them Chrifl ArA appeared ; but hr waa 
obliged to prevent them from too ardently, and toO 
hailily, embracing him ; ‘ Touch me not/ TJuy are 
prompt to receive and feize novelty, and become its en« 
ihiiAaitc. The whole world is forgotten in the emo- 
tion caufed by the prefence and proximity of hiip they 
love. They fmk into the moA incurable mclaacholy, 
as they alfo rife to the moA enraptured heights. 

Male fenfation is more imagination, female more 
heart. When communicative, they arc more communi- 
cative than man $ when ftcret, mere fecret. In gene- 
ral they arc more patient, lung-fuffering, credulous, be- 
iKivaUnt, and inodeA. Woman is not a foundation on 
which to build. She is the gold, Alver, precious ftone% 
wood, hay, ftubble (i Cor. iii. iz.) ; the materials for 
building on the male foundaciou. She is the leaven, or 
more expreAively the nil to the vinegar of man: the fe- 
cond part of the hook of man. 

Man fmgly is but half man ; at leaA but halfliti- 
. man ; a king without a kingdom. Woimin, who feels 
properly wbat Aie is, whether A ill or jii motioo, refts 
upon ^itf m^n ; nor is man what he may and ought to 
be, but in conjundion with w^oman : therefore, * it is 
not good that man ihould he alone, but that he (huuld 
leave father and mother, and cleave to his wife, and 
they two (hall be one flcAi.'' 

Tikcy differ alfo in their exterior form and appear^ 
ance. 

Man is the moA Arm ; woman the moA flexible* 
Man is the AraightcA ; woman themoA bending. Man 
ftands AedfaA ; woman gently retreats. Man furveys 
and obferves } woman glunces and feels. Man is fe- 
riou 3 ; woman is guy. is the talleft andbroadeA; 

woman the ftnallcA and weakeA. Ma* is rough and 
liard ; woman fmooth and fuft. Man is brown ; wo- 
man is fair. Man is wrinkly ; M^oman is not. Tlie 
hair of mau is more flrong and (hurt ; of woman more 
long and pliant. The eyebrows of mao are compvelAid ; 
of woman lefs frowning* Mm has moA convex linhs ; 
woman moft concave* . Man has inoA Arajght lines ; 
woman rnoA curved. The counleiMMsce of man tak<n 
in profile is more fcldom ptrpencUculir ifaait that of the 
wouian. Mail, w moll angular ; woman mbflround*^’ 
In deterininhig the comparative merit of the twd 
it is no derogation from female ex oellency tbit it 
in from that which difisnguidurs she awilc 
part of our fpecies > and if, in general, k ihould be 
round {what upon an impartial inquiry wifl noft car* 
1 


tainly be found (that women fill up tluir appointed 
circle of action with greater regularity than men, the' 
claim of preference cannot juAly be decided in our fa- 
vour. In the pnidentiai and economical parts of life, 
it is iindeniabk’ that they rife far above us : and if true 
fortitude of mind is be A difeovered by a cheerful rcfig- 
nation to the meafures of Providence, wc Aiall not And 
reafon, perhaps ta claim that moft Angular of the hu- 
man virtues as our peculiar privilege. There are num* 
bers of the other fex who, from the natural delicacy of 
thtir conAitution, pafs through one continued feene of 
fuffering from their cradles to their graves, with a firm* 
nefs of rcfolution that would deferve fo many llatues 
to be cred^ed to their memories, if bernifm were not 
efteemed more by the fplcndour than the merit of ac- 
tions* 

But whatever real dilFcrence there may be between 
the moral or iatelledtual powers of t!ic male and fe- 
male mind, Nature .does not feem to have marked the 
diflinfltoD fo ftrongly as our vanity is williirg to ima- 
gine t and after all, perhaps, education will be found to 
conAitute the principal feperiority. It mu A be acknow- 
ledged, at Icalt, that in this article wc have every ad- 
vantage over the fofter fex that art and mduAry can 
poifibly fecure to us* The moA animating examples 
of Greece and Rome are fet before us, as early as ivc 
are capable of any obfcfvation ) and the nobIcA eompo- 
Alions of the ancients are given into our hands alu^olt 
as foon as we have (Ircngth to hold them ; while the 
employments of the other fex, at the fame period of 
life, are generally the reverfe of every thing that can 
open and enlarge their minds, or All them with JuA ahd 
rational uotaonsi: The truth of it in, female education 
is £o much worfe than none, as it is better to leave the 
mind to its natural and unirrAru^led fnggcAions, than 
to lead it into faJfe purfuJts, and contrad its views, by 
turning them upon the lowed and moA trifling objrfls. 
We £eein, indeed, by the manner in which we fuffer the 
youth of that fex to be trained, to conAder women 
agreeably to the opinion of certain Mahometan dolors, 
and treat them aa ii* wc believed they Irad no fcmlx s 
why elfe are they 

Bred only, and completed to the tadt 

Of luAful appetence, to Aug, to dancc> 

To drefs, and tixml the tongue, and roll the eye* 

Mii.row* 

This ftrange negleft of c&lvatiiig the femdlc mind 
can hardly be allowed as good policy, when it is conA* 
dered how much the intcreft of firciety is concerned iA 
the reflitude of their uoderflandioga* That feafon of 
every man’a life which in moft fufceptible of the ftroug* 
eft impreffions, is neceffarily under female direflion ; aa 
there are few ijiftaaces, perhaps, in which that fn ii 
not ooe of the fecret fprtnga which regulate the moA 
important movements of private or pul^ic tr#iilaAionaf 
Wbat Cato oblmca of his counirymcu is in one refpeA 
true of every nation under the fun ; •• The Roihana 
(faid be) govern the world, but it is the women thikt 
govern the Romans.’* 

If h be true then (as true beyond all peradventure it 
is) that'fetuale influence ia thus extenfive, nothtug cef^<^ 
uinly eon be of more importance than ro give it a pro- 
per teotemy, by the aififtance of a wdl oii^ed edtf^ 
eaxion* < Far art see from recommending any otteihpu 

ta 
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to reqik'' learrkcdj yet ftirely it k necdfarjr 

4 tiiey &ciuU 4 kc raifcd abov« ignm ance. SucI) a geiicrd 
^be jinoil uCtM fci«rnce« as may tofi^e 
^ ^ .the ipind from volgar prtjudicra, ami give it a rclt^i 
lor the rational excrciCe.i>l‘ ite powera, migilit very juttly 
enter into a plan of female erudition. Tkiaa. fex might 
be taught to turn jtlie courfe of their rcOe&iofia into a 
{>roper and advantageous channel without any danger 
reixlering tliem toO elevated for the feminine duties 
of life* In a wrdj they iHiglit to be confidered osde- 
iigoed by i^twvidence for utfe as well as (how, and train- 
ed Up» not only as women, but is raAiomil creatures^ 
t)/ JJites-m See Bee. 

Sjkx g/ F laa/i, See Botamv, <p. 44K« 
S£XAdilNARY, fomething rcUting to the iram- 
.ber fixty ; time fexagenary or fexagcdmal arithmetic is 
S niethpd of computation proceeding by (ixties; fuch is 
that ufed ill the divifion of a degree into fixty nvinutet, 
of the. minute inU) fixty fccoudii of the fecond into 
£xty Lhirds, Ac. Al£o texagouary tables are tables of 
liroportioual partSi (bowing die product of two fexage- 
naries that are to be multiplicdi or the tjuotient of the 
two that are to be divided. 

SEXAGESIMA, the fecond Sunday before Lcnt^ 
or the iiext to bhxove Sunday, fo called as being about 
Uic 60th day before Eafter. 

SEXAGESIMALS, or S'fXMJtSJMJii Fra&ioki^ 
fr anions wiiofe deuomiualors proceed in a fexagecuple 
ratio \ that is, a prime, or the lirft minute, s -^xsi a fe- 
cimd sr. TxWl a third s TTiraTrw* Anciently, there 
were no other than fexagefioials uftd in agronomy \ and 
they arcrf^ill retained iu ipany cafes, though decimal 
aritfametk begins to grow in ufc now in aiiiotiomical 
calculations* , lutheic fra^ons, which fome call qfiro- 
fraSknt% the denomiBator being always 60} or 
a multiple thereof, is ufually omitted, aud the numera- 
tor only written down: thus, 4% 59', 3x^1 
is to be read, 4 degrees, yp minutes, 52 feconds, 50 
thirds, 16 ikuftbar dpc. 

S£XTAKtfi,SfiXTAN.T,a fixtb part ofceiiain things, 
'^hc 'Rpmaaa h^ng divided their a# into la ounces or 
sincise, the fixih part of that, or two ounces, was the 
icxtaus*'«-*^&w/afxr was alCb a meafurc which coutalned 
two ounces of Kquor, or two cyathi. 

Sextaxs, in aftronoitiy, 1 eandellatioii of the 
foiilbern bemilphdie, made Hevelius out of unform- 
ed ftara; In Hcvdhtts'ijjpataloguc it contains 11, but 
in the BriianAic catak^gP 41 iUrSf 

SEXTANT, m ma^eaiuntcB, denotes tbeAxih part 
of a circle, or an arch oempaeheoding 6 q degrees. 

The voidyrM/mi/ it nme j^rtividarly med for an 
aftronomkal mftrument made like a uuadrant, except- 
ing that ias liinb only comprclwnds 00 dtgiwea.'^ The 
lii^afkl applicatiou of the (extant is the fame with that 
pf the ^adnmu Seef^AmAiiTi and Navk»ation, 

' ^Xl^ILE, the pofidoa w afpeift cf two 

fikhetftvwbea at 60 degws diftniiecf or at the diAaoce 
e wo %sx flew oocL anoth^. is marked thee 

Sec Asvxct* * 1'’ 

S^T$^||||j|^ a Pythagorean pbilofojplier, 
Ikurilhed in the time of Augu(|os, He framed fortBr 
ad. to nic id the nepsiUic i< hulAhe lhriiAk from arvfiho- 
•Oi^tii^lbii'ank of^frnaiarwhen 
ft km^hy ht *ight have 
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time to. apply to ptiilofophv. It appears that be wiili- 
ed tocAabhAi a fchool itt Rome, and that his temts, 
though ohiedy drawn from the doftriticH of Pythagoras, ^ 
ill fume particulars refumlded tbofe of the Sioics. 

He foon found himfrlf involved in many diiliciillics. 
His laws were tinctured with great fcvinty ; and in an 
early period of his cftabliflnncnt, he foniul hk mind fu 
haralTed, and the harftiiiefs of. tlu* dodtrines wnich he 
wifhed to eftablith fo repulfive to bis fecIlngB, tint he 
had nearly worked himfelf up to fuch a bciglit of dt« 
fperation as to refolve on putting a period to his ex- 
iflence. 

Of the fchool of Sextius.were Pahianus, Sotion, Fla- 
viaiKis, Cralhtius, and Celfus. Of his works only a 
few fragments remain ; and whether any of them form- 
ed a part of tHe work which Seneca admired fo miicli, 
cannot now be determined. Some of his maxims are 
valuable. He recommended an examination of the ac> 
tioni of tbe day to his fcholars when they retired to 
welt; lie taught, that the road to Heaven (adajlra) was 
by frugality, temperance, and fortitude. He ufed to 
recommend holding a looking-glafe before perfons dif- 
ordered with pallion. He enjoined his fcholars to ab- 
ftain from animal food. 

SEXTON, a church-officer, thus called by corrup- 
tion of the Latin facrifla^ or Saxon fegerfione^ which de- 
notes the fame. His office is to take care of the voflela, 
vedraents, Ac. belonging to the church; and to attend 
the minillcr, church-warden, &c. at church. He is 
ufually ohofen by the parfon only. Sextons, as well as 
parifh-clerks, are regarded by the common law as per- 
fons who have freehold in their offices; and, therefore, 
though they may be punilhed, yet they cannot be de- 
prived, by ecclefiaflicat cenfures. 

The office of fexton in the pope’s chapel is appro- 
priated to the order of the hermits of St Anguftine. 
He is generally abidiop, though fometimea the pope 
only gives a biHiopric, wpartibus^ to him on whom he 
confers the poft. He takes the title of PrefeS of tlx 
Poppj Sacrifiyf and has the keeping the vdTels of gold 
and (liver, tlie relics, dtc. *When the pope fays mafs, 
the fexton always tailes the bread and wine hrft. If it 
be ill private be fays mafs, his holinefs, of two wafers, 
gives him one to eat ; and, if in public, the cardinal, 
wlio affifts the pope in quality of deacon, of three wa- 
fers, gives him two -to eat. When the pope is defpe- 
rately fick, he adminifters to him the farranieiit of ex- 
treme UR^ion, Ac. and enters the conclave in quality 
uf firit cohclavHl. 

The office of a fexton in Sweflen is fomewhat fin- 
gular. During M. OLithtei’s (lay at Stockholm in 1736 
he viiked the church of St C 3 ara, and during divine fer- 
viCc he obferved a fexton going about with a long rod, 
waking dhofe perfons who had fallen afleep. 

SCX'^niPLE, in mu Tic, denotes a mixed fort of tri- 
ple, ^hich is beaten in double time. 

^XTUS Emfiricvs, a famous Pyrrhonian phii^ 
idbpher, lived in the fecond century, under the 
redgu of Antoninus Pius. He was a phyGcian of the 
fe^ of the Empirict, and is faid to have been one of 
the preceptors of Antoninus the Philofopber. There 
Ave^ftill extant Im Pyrrhoniati IniUtatkml, aud a la^e 
W^k Again# ^ muthematiriafiSr Ac; Thebefl edition 
of Bextus Expirieiis is that of PabrkKia Greek and 
Xsulfiiitprmtcd wt L«ip&e 4 u . 

T i SEXUALlSTiE, 
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SEKUALISTjCt among botanical writrrsi thofc 
who have ellabllflied the clancs of plantB upon the dif- 
ferences of the (exes and parts of frudtification in plants, 
according to the modern method ; as Linnxus, &c. 

8£ZAWULt a Hindoo word, ufed in Bengal to 
eaprefs an ofilcer employed at a monthly falary to col- 
IcA the revenues. 

SFORZA (James), was the founder of the illuflri- 
oushoufeof Sfofza, which a£led fo confpicitous a part in 
Italy during the 15th and 1 6th centuries^ which gave Ox 
dukes to Mitsui, and contra^ed alliances with almoft. eve- 
ry fuvercign in Europe. James Sforza was born on the 
x8th of May j 369, at Catignola, a fjnall town in Italy, 
lying between linola and Faenza* His father was a 
day-labourer, or, according to Commines, a (hocmakcr. 
A company of foldiei's happening one day to pals 
through Catignola, lie was feized with the defire of ac- 
companying them to the wars. ** I will go (laid he to 
himfelf), and dart my hatchet again ft that tree, and if 
it flick f^afl in the wood) 1 will immediately become a 
foldier.’* The hatchet accordingly ftuck faft, and our 
adventurer enliftcJ; and becaufe, fays theAbb^ dcChoifi, 
he had thrown the axe with all his force, he aflTumed the 
name of Sforza ; for his true name was Oiacomuzzo, or 
James Attendulo. He rofe rapidly in the army^ and 
foon became commander of 7000 men. He defended 
the caufe of Jane II. queen of Naples for many years, 
and was made conftuble of her kingdom. He was crea- 
ted count oi‘ Catignola by Pope John XXII. by way 
of paying a debt of 1400a ducats which the church of 
Rome owed him. His exploits became everyday more 
iliuftrioua ; he obliged Aipbonfo king uf Arregon to 
raife the fiege of Naples \ and reduc^ feverai places 
that had revolted in Abruzzo and L« Labour'; but while 
in purfuitof bis enemies be was unfortunately drowned 
in the river Ateriio on the 3d January 1424, at the 
age of 54 years. His heroic qualitiea and the continual 
wars in which he was engaged, did not hinder him from 
forming an attachment to the fair fex. In his youth he 
fell, in love with a woman called Lucta whom 

he JmaiTied after (he had bom him fcveral chiklr^iu He 


that unfortunate prince. He made himfelf mailer of 
feveral places in Ancona, from which he was driven by 
Pope Eiigenius IV. who defeated and excommunicated 
him ; but he foon re-eftablifhed hia affairs by a vi^ory. 
Flit reputation was now fo great that the pope, the Ve- 
netiana, and the Florentines, chofc him for their gene- 
ral againft the duke of Milan. Sfotza had already eon* 
Venetian armies againft tlMt prince, though he 
had efpaufed his daughter. The duke dying in t447ir 
the inhabicants of Milan invited Sforza, his (on-in-law, 
to lead them againft that duke« But, after^otne exer* 
tions in their wvour, he turned his arms againft cUem- 
felves, laid (iege to Milan, and obliged them to re- 
ceive him as duke, notwithftanding the rights of Charles 
duke of Oilcans, tlie fon of Vatenuue uf Milan. In 
1464, Louis XI. who hated Orleans, gave up to Sfnr- 
za the rights which the crown of France had overGe# 

, noa, and even put into his hands Savona, a town be- 
loogiDg to that republic. The dnke uf Milan foon af- 
ter made himfelf mailer of Genoa. He died in 1466, 
with the reputation of a man who was willing to fell 
his blood to the beft purchafer, and who was not too 
fcrttpulous an ohferver of his word. His fccond wife 
was Blanche Marie, natural daughter of Philip Marie 
duke of Milan. She bore hhn Galeas Marie, and Lu- 
dovie Marie, dukes of MUan, Philip Marie count oc 
Pavia, Sforza Marie duke of Bari, Afcagne Marie bi* 
ftiop of Pavia and Cremona, and a cardinal. He was 
taken prifoner by thetruojis of Louis XIL and coniii)- 
cd for fome time in the tower of Bourges. He was a 
ciuaning man, and deceived Cardinal d'Amboife when 
that prelate afpired at the papacy. Hisdaught^ vvei^ 
Hyppolita, married to Alphonfo of Arragoh, afterw^rdt 
king of Naples ; and Elizabeth, married to Willbm 
marquis uf Montferrat. He had be (Ides feveral natural 
children. ^ * 

SHACK, in ancient cuftoms, a liberty of winter- 
pafturage. In the counties of Norfolk: and .Suffolk,, the 
lord of the manor has (hack, u«« a liberty of feeding 
bis (beep at pleafure in bts tenaota lands duririg tliie fix 
winter months. In Norfblkr (hack alfo extend a to the 


married aftermrds Antoinette SaLembiui, who brought 
him feveral excellent eftates s 'ihe bore him BofioSloiv 
za, count of Santa-Flor, a warrior and governor of 
Orvietta for Pope Martin V, His third wife was Ca- 
tharine Alopa, (ifter of Rodolpho, grand chamberlaia to 
the fovereign of Maples. His lad wife, for he wasfour 
times married, was Mary Marzana, daughter to the 
duk^ of Seffa. She bore him Charles Sforza, who waa 

J encial of the order of Auguftioes, and archbiihop of 
lihin. 

Si^oaxA (Francis), the fon of Jamea Sforza by 
Lucia Trezana» was bom in i;40J, and teamed up by 
his father to. the profeSoo of arms. At the age of 
23 he defeated the troops 4^. Braccio, wbo dtTjputed 
with ^ him the' paffage of ‘rthc;Atcmo. In this' ao^ 

tidn bts father was drowoedi ’Xnd F riocisi thou^ it- 
legiumatei' (uceeeded He ftHpght' fi|ccefsl^^> k* 

gainft the Spaoiavds# and contributed a«gRat 4 etil l^ 
'towards vaifittg the Bege oP Maples^ and ia the la&ibry 
which was gained crser,rthe ttogps oPBraceio. >Dear 
qiula iu where that genem waKjciUcdi.. Aitev. 
^e death of Q^en Jane, in brcfpi^ihd.ribe^m^ 
time^ oEthediHc^ol Aojdu, to wlioimil»^tedJ^>her 
and by hikoomage kad'^dfiliiiM^aUyifi^ 


common for hogs, in aU men’s grounds* froOa.the end 
of harveft till feed-time. Whence to go w to 

feed at large. 

SHACKLES* a (hip*, are thofe oblong iron 

rings, bigger at one end than at theother« with which 
the porta are (but. faff, bv th^uftiug ibfi, wooden bar of 
the jport through. tbem.' I'he^ is ^foaliut of (bwckUs 
to lift, the hatches up Urith, of a Itka figuve* but, frontier* 
They ace faftraed at the comers of the hatches , ,, - v 
. BHAD, in ichthyology* a . {pefi/^ o£Ci.VP£A* i 
. SHADIIOCK, a fpecies td CiTatiit 
SH APO W*<ioi optics, .a>x>riv4tion on diminutioa of 
light by the interpofirion of an opakebody or it Hi 
a plane where ^thc light is either alltogethrr obftniAed* 
or greatly, weakened by v the. inlerpofiticm of j (pmi 
opake body helweon it. #nth. thsluuilnar^v / . 

an tiriwkm if a leaKtedum 
cieaed.tojgiMl!d!iUill^ heightening darkening 4 h«i 
colours of figures. sa by their difpofitiiiita canifoli 
repeivu raysrfroju ihc Jkiinin»yjth^^ 

ttkCr 

WNE> wJitOfCi ruft 4lf 

pearwtiQc 


Sforza 

II . 

Shaduvr. 
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pfartnee of tlic fliadaw, accorditiiir to the laws of per- 
“ ipufiive. The method is thifi : From the luoninuus bo- 
tcUmry .dY^ which is here coofidered as u points let fall a per- 
pendiciilar to the perfpe6ttve plane or table ; i* e. hnd 
the appearance of a poihtopovi which a perpendicular, 
drawn from the middle of the luminary, falU on the per- 
f(>cdtiVe plane ; and from the feveral aiiglea, or raifed 
points of the body, let fall perpendiculars to the plane* 
Thefie points, tvhereon the perpendiculars fall, connedl 
hy-.Hgbt lines^ with the point upon which the perpen- 
dicular let fafl from the luminaty falls ; and continue 
the lines to the fide oppoffte to the luminary* Laftly, 
Through the raifed points drawlines through die centre 
of the luminary, iiiterfedling the former ; the points of 
interfediion arc the terms or hounds of the fhadow. 

SHADWELL (Thomas), descended of an ancient 
family in Staffordfliire, was born in 1640, and educated 
at Caius college, Cambridge* He then was placed in 
the Middle Ttmjilc to ftudy the laws ; where having 
fpent Tome time, he travelled abroad* Upon his return 
home, he became acquainted with the moil celebrated 
perfous of wit in that age. He applied himfelf chiefly 
to dramatic writing, in which he had great fuccefa; and 
upon the Revolution was made poet lauhrat and hi ilo* 
riographer to King William and Queen Mary, in the 
room of MrDryden. Thefc employments he enjoyed till 
his death, whkh happened in 1692. BeOde his drama- 
tic writiiigs, he compofed feveral other pieces of poetry ; 
the chief of which arc his congratulatory poem on the 
prince of Oraiigt’i coming to England s another on 
Queen Mary ; bis tranflation of Juvenal’s 10th fatire, 
Ssc, Mr Dry den, treats him with great contempt, in 
his fatire called ilfue-iVerfaoe. The bed judges of that 
age^ however, gave their tefiimony in favour of his ca- 
( which have in them fine iliukcs of humour \ 
the chaTa 61 ers are often original, ftrongly marked, and 
well fuflaiiied. ’ An edition of his works, with fome 
adcount df his life and writings prefixed, was publifhed 
in 17 20, in 4 vols, 8vo* 

SHAFT cf a Colvmii; in biulding^ ia the body 
thereof helwecn^ the bate and capital ; fo called from its 
ftvaightneft. See Aaci^iiTECTuKis, 

Shaft, in mining, is tlie pit or hollow entrance into 
the mine. In the tin miheSj after this is funk about a 
fath^wn, they leave a littlci long, fijuarciikce/ which is 
oaHcd nkjbmik^ 

Shafia are funk feme ftrtne twenty fathoma deep 

intd'^thd earthy more or lefik Of thtefe ftsifita, jthcre is 
tlmkndlng or workihg thaft, where they, hriogt^p the 
work or ore to the furwee^t but if ii ke^Wrked by a 
horfe engine orwhirti* it is called ^ and 

where the water is drawn out of it is indif- 

f^tly hOniiW an the Sec 

' ‘SifA^T, hrornithology. See TaocMttvki. ‘‘‘- 
^ SHAFFESBURY, a town of DiHtftffhjfe’kEng^ 
land, in W, Longw N* l4it. y r* a 

i higb^Mn; «nd it bbilt in the form of a en- 

joys a fere lie v^h^Ufome air, and has a iine profpedl; fc 
ik a gOml'th^dhghfave, i>t governed by a niiyotv a^ 
fendsTv^o'^embervVo parHamenti ^ This town is fupj 
poftfdto have been built in the Btb century, and to haves 
beei^ enlarged by King Alfred, and had % achurcbeSi be- 
MH a BemBdifillne the tlieSaariniy 

bat hii ;Sr£^ 


buried here. It had thiee mints before tlie Conqut {l,Sh»ftcft*ry 
and, in the reign of Henry VIIl. was the fee of a fuf- II 
fragan biHiop. It was incorporated by Quccii Elizabeth f 
and Charles II. and is governed by a mayor, recorder, ^ 

twelve aldermen, bailiffs, and a common council. It 
contains about 320 houfes, many of wliich .ire of 
freeiione. Water is fo fcarce, that it ufed to be 
fupplied from Mutcomb ; but, it was obtained more 
commodiouQy ill 1718, by means of engines, which 
raifed the w'ater above 300 feet perpendicular, and 
conveyed it to a large cidern in the middle of the 
town, from the diflance of two miles. Yet even this is 
laid afide, and they have dug feveral pits, in which they 
preferve the tain water ; and the poor get tlicir living 
to this day by fetching it in pails or on horfes. It 
gives the title of earl to the noble family of Cooper. 

Shaftcsburt (earl of). See Coopbr. 

SHAG, in ornithclegy. See Pelicanus. 

SHAGREEN, orCHAGREEN, in commerce, a kind 
of grain leather prepared of the (kin of a fpccies of 
SquALUS, much ufed in covering cafes, books, &c. 

Manner of preparing Suagreew. The fkin, being 
flayed off, is llretched out, covered over with muftard 
feed, and the feed bruiftd on it ; and thus it is expofed 
to the weather for fome days, and then tanned. 

The bed is that brought from Condantinople, of a 
brownidi colour ; the white is the word. It is ex- 
tremely haidj yet, when deeped in water, it becomes 
very foft and pliable ; whence it is of great ufc among 
cafe-maktra. It takes any colour that is given it, red, 
green, yellow, or black. It is frequently counterfeited 
by morocco, formed like fhagreen i but this lad is di- 
dinguilhcd by its peeling off, which the 6rd does not. 

SHAIK properly figiiifaes an old man. In the cad 
it is ufed to denote a lord or chief, a man of eminence 
and property. Sec Schiechs. 

SHAKE, ill finging. See Trill. 

SHAKESPEARE or Shak^pfare (William), 
the prince of dramatic writers, was born at Stratford 
upem Avon in Warwickfhire, on the 2511 of April 
1564* From the regider of that town, ilrippears that 
a plague broke out there on tire 30th of June follow- 
ingf which raged withgicat violence ; but fortunately 
it did not reach the houfe in which this infant prodigy 
lay. HU father, John SIukefpearL’, enjoyed a fmall 
patrimonial edate, and was a coiifiderable dealer in 
wool; hismothtrwas the daughter and heirefs of Robert 
Arden of Wellingcote. Our iUuilrious poet being de- 
dgned for the bufinefs of his father, received nd better 
education llian the indfudUons which the free fohnul 
of Stratford could afford. After applying fome lime 
to. the ftudy of Latin, he was called home to affid his 
father* who feeina by ibmc accident to have been redu- 
ced in his cireiimftances* Before arriving at the age 
of 19, be married the daughter of Mr Hathaway, 
fubftaimal yeoman in the neighbourhood of Stratford* 

This lady was eight years older than her hulband.; 

Having the tnisfottune to fall into had company,' hfl^ 
waaTeditiired into fame profligate anions, which dnew> 
on him a crimhuU profecution, and at length . fgxoeA 
Utin to take refuge in the capiuL la icupiacert walk, 
hM :affociateS| lle.hroke^iD^^ n park belong^g to Siri 
Thomas Lucy of Charlecote,, aii4 cayri^ .off fome of 
hi«vdeer.> .,£vmry. admirer o£>SJbAk«fpcare will regret 
that^fuck blemsSi ffaaujdiiayt'ftaiiicd bit charader^ 

T I Jr butf 
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^ but. pertMpftk airy thin^ csam extenuate his guilty we 
*rc. nn'ght afcribe it to the opinions of the age, which, per- 
bnpsf as was formerly the cafe in Scotland^ might not 
diftinguifh the killing of deef by any mark of difgrace, 
or any charge of criminality. One thing at leail ia 
certain, that Sbakcfpeare hi mfclf thought that thepro- 
feciitioii which Sir Thomas raifed agaiiift him was car- 
ried on with too great feverity ; an opinion which he 
could not have entertahied bad this a6iion been at chat 
time viewed in the fame criminal light as h is at pre- 
fent. Shakefpeare iL-fl’tM his rcfonimertt againfl Sir 
Thomas, by writing a fat irlcal ballad, which exafpe- 
ntted him io much, thiirc the procefs was carried on with 
rcfloubltd violence ; and the young poet, in order to ^ 
avoid the punhhment of the law, was obliged to make 
his efcapCi This ballad would be Confidcrrd as a cari- 
ous relic, on account of its being the firft produdVion 
of Shakt'fptarr ; it would alfo he inierefting to perufe 
o jK^em' winch co»ld irritate the baronet to fo high a 
degree. Tradition has pteferrved the firft ftarfza : 

A parhamri^t^c member, a juflicc oF peace, 

At home a pour fcare-crow, st London an afle. 

If lowlie is Lucy, as fome volkc mircalle it, 

Then Lucy is low fie whatever befall it : 

He think-j himfelf greatc. 

Yet an affc in his ftate, 

We allowe by his ears, but with affes to mate. 

]f Lucy is Inwiie, as fome volke mvfcalle it, 

Sing low fie Lucy whatever befall it. 

If the reft of the ballad was of a piece with this 
flanrn, it might aflift us to form fome opinion of the 
irritability of the baronet, but will enable us to form 
mi idea of the opening genius of Shaleefpeare. 

Thus expelled from hi» native villiige, he repaired to 
Loiidcii, where he was glad to accept a fubordinate of- 
fice in the theatre. It lias been fsid that he was firft 
engaged, while the play was ailing, in holding the horfea 
of tliofe who rode to the theatre : but this ftory retts 
on a flrndtr foundation. As his name is found print- 
ed among thofe of the other playcnt before fome old 
plays, it is probable that he was fome time employed 
as an aflor ; but we are not informed what chara^era 
be played ; wc are only told, that the part \*hich be 
afled bell was that of the Ghoft in liamlet ; ilnd that 
be appeared in the chara^ltcr of Adam iti jis Like 
if. If the names of the actors prefixed t© Ben Jon- 
fon’s play of Every Man tn hU Humaur were arranged 
jn the fame order tia the pcrfoita reprefented, whkh ta 
very probable, Shalcefpeare pilayed the pajrt of Old 
Knuwell. We have rcafon therefore to A^ofe, aa- fav 
aa we can argue from thefe fevr fa^ls fhat hit gdnoridly 
repreftnted old men. Sec MalohO^S' Chronology, rn^hia 
edition of Shakefpe^re. 

But though Kc was hot qiialtfitd to‘ ihlife as an ac- 
tor, he was now fo the fituatioh which could moft ef- 
fefl;ral1y ronfe thufc latent of o^tna Which af* 

tcru’jr ls burft forth with fo TefjpieoSeh^ a fiani^. Be- 
ing well acquainted with the mtthiitiiear Btlfihefs of the 
theatre and of the times ; poflbifed of a know- 

ledge of the chara^fora df meh refomhling intisitioe, an 
imagination that ranged at* kfge through nature^ fe- 
foAing the grand, the fubli>^, and the beliitifol ; a ju- 
diicfooa catition, that difpofed hiiti tb^piefor thofo plots 
vAtdS httd akeady been fotiud to please fdtt nncdmtrteu 


fluency Etnd force of expreflkm ; he was qualified at Shsko- 
once to eclipfe all who had gone before him. fpcrfrc. 

Natwithlianding the unrivalled gcuiOB of Shake- v"^ 
rpeai'f, moft of his plots were the inveotiou of others $ 
which, however, he certainly much improved, if he did 
not entirely new-model. We arc alTured, that prior to 
the theatrical compofitionB of Shakefpeare, dramatic 
pieces were written on the following fubjci9s, liz. 

King John, King Richard II. and III. King Henry 
IV. and V. King Henry VIIL ICing I, ear, Antony 
mid Cleopatra, Meafiire for Metffure, the'Merchum of 
Venice, the Taming of a Shrew, and the Comedy of 
Error a. 

Among his patrons, the eUrl of Southampton ia 
particularly honoured by him, in the dedic&tioq of 
two poems, Venus and Adonis, and Lucrcce ; in the 
iBttter efpcciidly, he expreCTed himfelf in fuch terms aa 
gives countenance to what is related of that patron’s 
cUfltuguifhed generofity to him. In the bvginning of 
King James I. ’a reign (if not fooncr) he was one of 
the pnncipal managers of the playhoiifc, and conti- 
nued in it fcveral years afterwards ; till, having ac- 
quired fuch a fortune aa fatisfied his moderate wifiies 
and views in life, he quitted the ftage, and all other 
biifinefs, and palled the remainder of his time in ait ho- 
nourable cafe, at his native town of Stratford, where he 
lived in' a haodforme houfe of his own purchefing, to 
which he gave the name of New Place i and he had, 
the good fortune to fave it from the flames in the dread- 
ful foe that confumed the greateft part of the town ia 
1614. 

Ill the beginning of the year i€i6, he made hia ^ 
will, wherein he teftififd his rtfpeA to his quondam 
parinefs in the theatre ; he appointed his yonageft 
daughter, jointly with her hufbaiid, his eaecutora, and 
bequeathed to them the beft part of his eftatCr w^hich 
they came into the poflefliun of not long afteti He 
died 6n the 2 3d of April following, being the 53d year 
of his age; and was interred among hia anceilors on 
the ftortlt fide of < (he chancel, in the great church of 
Stratford, where there » « handfome moaument err£led 
for him, inferibed with the following elegiac diftich in 
Latin 

Juilieio Pylium^ gfriio afte ttannefn^ 

Terra fibulas Witre/, Olyth^Us habeU 

In the year «740, nnothef very nobk one was raifed to 
hfs mebiory, at the public expOM, in Wcftoitnfter Ab- 
bey; an ample eontftbution for (his purpofe bd ng niado 
Dponf eahihiting his tragedy of JtiHin Cadar, at the 
thcatre-^oyal in Druiry^Lani, April a8«' 173B* 

Nor in 4 ft we omit nientiening .another teftimony of 
the venerafloa paid to 4 iit. oiaiieis by the public in ge- 
neral, which is, that a mulberry tree planted upon bto 
eftate by the hands of thh revered baid, was cat down 
not many year# ago ; and the wood being converted to 
feveiial domtftic ufes, w#s |H eagerly bought at a high 
pricey and^edch Angle piece treaftrred up by its pur- 
chafer as a preciaas memorial of the planter. 

* The cfonraAer of Shake^eare as a dramatic writer 
has been soften dr#Wn, hut perhaps oever with more ac- 
curacy than by the pen of Dr Johnfon : ** Shakefpeare 
(^fisys h#) is above all writers, at kail Xbove all modern 
writers^ the poet of nature 3 the poet that boUi up to 
hk. readers a faithful mirror of jDaoders and of life. 

His 
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DiiaKc- M 49 cHaraCtcrfl are not modlAcfl bythccuftoms of par- 
f|K:arct tjculai* placcfli unpradifed by the reft of the world j*. by 
the peculiarittea of ftudies or profeflionBi which can 
operate but upon finall nuiDbti*6 ; or by the accidenca 
of tranfient fafliioiiB or temporary opinionB; they are the 
gciuiinc progeny of common humanity, fiich aa the 
-world will always fupply, and obl'crvatiun will alwayif 
find. His peiTons and fpeak by the influence of 
tliofc general palSons and principles by which all mind# 
are agitated, and the whole fyflem of life is continued 
in motion.- In the writings of other poets, a chara£ler 
is too often an individual; in tkofe of Shake fpeare, it 
is comrnonry a fpccies. 

It is from this wide extciifion of defign th^t fo 
much indruflion is derived; It is this which fills the 
plays of Shakerpcarc with pradtical axioms and domef- 
tic wifdom. It was faid of Euripides, that every verfe 
w-as a precept; and ii may be faid of Shakefpeare, that 
from his works maybe colledled a fyllem of civil and 
economical prudence. Yet his real power is not fhown 
in the fplenduur of particular pafl'ages, but by the pro- 
grefs of iiis fable, and the tenor of his dialogue; a«\d he 
that tries to recommend him by fdedl quotations, will 
fuccred like the pedant in Hterocles^ who, when he of- 
fered his houfe to falc ; carried a brick in his pocket as 
a fpecimen. 

“ Upon every other Hagc th^ iinivcrfal agent ia love, 
by wbofe power ail good and evil is diflributed, and 
every adiion quickened or retarded. But love is only- 
one of many pailions ; and as it has no great rnfliiencc 
upon the fum of life,- it has little operation in the dra- 
mas of a poet who caught bis ideas from the living 
world, and exhibited only what be law before him. 
He knew that any other paflion, as it was regular or 
exorbitant, was a caufe of happinefs or calamity. 

** Charsdteri thus ample and general were not eaflly 
diferiminated and preferved ; yet perhaps no poet ever 
kept his perfonageS more diflrindt from each other. 

Other dramatifts can only gain afttention by hyper- 
bulhcal or aggravated chaiatdirrs, by fabulous and unex- 
ampled cxceU^ice or tkpmvfcy, as the writers of bar- 
bargua vomances invigorated the reader by a giant and 
a dwarf ; and he that (honld form his expedaiiona of 
human affairs from the play, or from the tale, would 
be equally deceived. Shakefpeare has ho' heroes, h» 
feenes are only occupied by men, who ^ and fpeak as 
the reader thinka that he fliould himfelf baverpoken 
or a£ied on the fame occafion : Even where the agency 
ia fupcmatur&l, the dialogue is level with life. Other 
writers di^ife the morfl natural psffiooa and tioil fre- 
quent incidents ; fo that he Who contemplates them in 
Ae book will not know them in the World i Shake- 
l^re npproximates the remote, and familtrlues the 
wonderful ; the event wliich he retu^efents will not hap« 
pen, but if it were poiUble, itS cnedls would probably 
be fuch as he has afligned ; and it may be faid, that he 
has, not only Ihowu human nature as it aAsin real exU 
genciea, hut as it would be found in trials which it 
cannot be expofed. 

** Thia therefore is the praife of Sliakefpeare, that 
his drama is the mirror of life ; that he who has maxed 
kit imagination, in following the phantoms which other 
writers raife up before him, may here be cured of his 
* delirioos ccftafiesi’by reading human Icntiments in hu- 
maa hmguage t:byIoefies from which a hermit may eftU 


mate the tranfaclions of the world, and a confeffor'prc- Shake* 
di£k the progicfs of the pnlHons.” fpeare. 

Tlie learning of Shakefpeare has frequently been a 
fubjei^of inquiry. That he polTefled much claflical 
knowledge does not appear, yet he was certainly ac- 
quainted with the poets, particularly with Te- 

rence, as Colman has juftly remarked, which apprars 
from his ufing the word thrafomcaL Nor was he un- 
acquainted with French and Itsflian- We arc indeed 
told, that the paffages in which thefe languages occiw 
might be impertinent additions of the players; but is it 
probable, that any of the players fo far furpafled Shake- 
I'pcarc ? 

That much knowledge is fcattered over his wprks is 
very jiiftly obferved by Pope ; but it is often fuch 
knowledge as books did not fupply. “ llicre is, how- 
ever, proof enough (fays Dr johnfon) that he vi'as 
a very diligent reader ; nor was our language then fo 
indigent of books, but that he might very libenilly in- 
dulge his curiolity without excurfiun into foreign lite- 
rature. Many of the Roman authors were tranflated, 
and fomc of the Greek ; the Reformation had filled the 
kingdom with theological learning ; moil of the topics 
of human difquifition had found Englifh writers; and 
poetry had been cultivated, not only with diligence, 
but fuccefs. This was a (lock of knowledge fufiicient 
for a mind fo capable of appropriating and improving 
it,” 

The works of Shakefpeare confifl of 35 dramatic 
pieces. The following is the chronological order which 
Mr Malone has endeavoured to edablifh, after a minute 
tnvelligation, in which he has in general been fuccefs- 
ful; 

1. Fird Part af King Henry VI. 

2. Second Part of King Henry VI. * 59 ^ 

3. Third Part of King Henry Vl. *591 

4. A Midfuinmer Night’s Dream 1592 

5. Comedy of Errors - - 159.1 

6. Taming of the Shrew - ^594 

7. Love’s Labour Loft - *594 

8. Two Gentlemen of Verona - *595 

9* Romeo and Juliet - - *595 

10. Hamlet - - *59^ 

II- King John - - * 59 ^ 

12. King Richard II. - - *597 

13. King Richard III. - » - *597 

14. Firft Part of King Henry IV. 1597 

ij. Second Part of King Henry IV. *59® 

16. The Merchant of Venice - *59® 

1 7. All’s Well that Ends Well - 159® 

ifl. King Henry V. - - *599 

19% Mui^ Ado A lM>ut Nothing - 1600 

20. As You Like It - - 1600 

21. Merry Wives of Windfor - 1601 

22. Hing Henry VlII. - - 1601 

23. Troiliis and Creflida • - 1602 

24. Meafure for Meafurc - - 160J 

25. The Winter's Tale - - 1604 

2r6. King Lear - - ■ 1605: 

27. Cymbelline - - l6oj 

28. Macbeth - - - 1606 

29. Julius CEcfai^ • • . 1607 

30. Antony and Cleopatra - # 1608 

31. Timon of Athens . ^ - - 1609 

33. CoripUnus • . - i6ra 

33. Otliello: 
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33. UtUello 

34. The Tc^mpeft i^i * 

3 j. Twelfth Night - 1614 

l%e three firft of thefev Mr Malooe tlunksp there is 

very ftrong r^afon to believe are not the original pro- 
dudions of Shakefpeare ; but that he probaUy altered 
them, and added fome new feenes. 

In the fird folio edition in 1623, thefc plays were en- 
titled Mr William Shafccfpeare^s£]lotncdieB,'Hiftonei» 
and Tragedies." They have been publiflied by various 
editors. The hrd folio edition by Ifaac Jaggacd and 
Edward Blount ; the fecond^ folio, 1632, by Thomas 
Cotes for Robert Allot ; the third, 1664, for P. C. i 
the fourth, 1685, Herringman, £. Brewder, 

and R. Bentley. Rowe puhlifhed an 8vo edition in 
1709, in 7 vols. and a lamo edition in 1714, in 

9 tola. ; for which he received 36I. los. Pope pu- 

bli/licd a 4to edition in 1725, in 5 vols. and a 
izmo in 1728, in 10 vols. ; for which he was paid 
217I. 123. Theobald gave a new edition in 8vb 

in i73!li in 7 vols. another in izmoin 1740, in 8 vols. t 
and received for his labour 652I. tos. Sir Thomas 
Planmer publiflied an edition in 1 744, in 6 vols, 410. 
Dr Warburton's 8vo edition came out in 1747* in 
8 vols. } for which he was paid 560I. The editions 
publiflied lince that time» arc Dr Jobiifon^sin 1765, in 
8 vols. 8 VO. Stcveii6*B in 1766, in 4 vols. 8vo« Ca- 
pelPs in 1768, in 10 vols. crown 8vo ; for this the au- 
thor was paid 300I. A fecond edition of Hammer’s 
in 1771, 6 vols. Johnfon’s and Stevens’s in 1773, in 

10 vols. 8vo ; a fecond edition in 1778 ; a third by 
Reed in 1785 $ and Malone’s crown 8vo edition iit 
1789, in 10 vols. 

The mofl authentic of the old editions is -th^t of 
1623. ** At lall: (fays Dr Johnfbn) an edition, was. 

undertaken by Rowe ; not becaufc a poet was to be 
publifhcd by a poet, for Rowe feems to have thought; 
very little 011 correction or explanation, but that pur 
author’s works might appear like thpfe of his fraterni- 
ty, with the appendages of a life and rcjeonimcndatbry 
preface. Rowe has been clamaroufly blam^cti (pt not 
performing what he did not undertake, and it is time 
that juflice be done him, by confeffing, th^t though he 
feems to have had no thoughts ofeorruptiou beyond the 
printer’s errors, yet he lias made many emendations, if 
they were not made before, which his Aicceflors have 
received without acknowledgment, and which, if they 
had jiroduced them, would have filled pages with qen- 
/ures of the fti^idity by which the fauhs wete com* 
milted, with difplays of the abfurdities which 'th«y in- 
volved, with odentatious expdfitidns of the reading, 

Rhdfdf-coiigratulaiions on the happinefs of difcpveving 
it.**. 

The iiation had been for miny years content enough 
w ith Mr Rowe’s performance, when Mr Pope l^adc 
them aeqiiitmted with the true (late of Shakerpeafc^f 

te3tt, -ftiowed fhat it wa^ eitrpm^ly cond^^ 
reafbii to hope that thprii' weYe jHieaV* 

Pope’s feaitioh,'hbwcver,'’he «bfervqj,;i^^ joclow bia 
own expr^taWons ; arid he wasTp much when 
he was found to have left any tbiqg for others rto .db, 
that he pafTed the latter part of his life a fti^e pf 
lioflilay with verbal criticifm. . s,, . 

;*The' only talk iri the 6piriiii^’ of for, 

Wiflm 'lPdjbe Wab 'eminemly 

(li.i i\' t ‘I 't' ' ; ' . . j ^ ■ . w ^ . 
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1611 was to mark the faults and beauties of his author.— 
When he undertook the office of a commentator, every 
anomnly of language, atnd every cxprclCoii that was cur- 
rently in ufe, were cQnfidered as errors or corrapiions, 
and the uxt was altered or amended, as it was called, at 
pleafure. Pope is openly charged with being one of 
the great corrupters of ShakcfpeQre’s text. 

Pupe was fiieceeded by Theobald, who collated thp 
aiicient copfes^ and rjtdificd many errors* He wap 
however, a inan'bf narrow cponprc hen fion aiid of JittLe 
learning, and what is wprfe, in his report of copfesaod 
editions, lie is, not to be trufted without examination. 
From the liberties taken by Pope, the edition of Theo- 
bald was juflly preferred, becaufe he profeiTed to adhere 
to the ancient copies more ftriflly, and illuOirated a few 
pafiagesby extrafls from the writers of our poet’s age. 
Still, however, he was a cunfiderable iiitiovatoi ; and 
while a few arbitrary changes, made by, Pope were de- 
iefiedj innumerable fopbiilications were fileiuly adopt* 
cd» 

Sir ThPn^as Hanmer, who comes next, was a man of 
critical abilities, and of extenfive learning. His correc- 
tions arc commonly jufl, but fometimes capricious. He 
is cenfurable, too, .for receiving without examination 
almpll all t, he innovations of Pupc« 

The original and predominant error of Warburton’s 
comriientary, is acquiefcencc.iuhis fir (i thoughts i that 
precipitation which is produced by confeioufnefs of 
quick difcernmcnt ; and that confidence which prefumea 
to do, by furveying tlie furface, what labour only can 
perform, by penetrating to the hottom.T His notes 
exhibit TQmetirnes perverfe interpretations, andfomc- 
iimes improbable conjeEiures ; he at one time, gives tlio 
apthor m.bre pi'ofuudity of than the fentence 

admits, and at another difeovers abrurdities where the 
tenfe is* plain to every other reader. But his emenda- 
tions arc.lifcewife oftcji happy and jail ;.?md hii^ iiuer- 
pretation of obfcni^.ipaiiagcs learned and fagacious. 

it ba,s indeed b^ep laid by. bis defenders, tlmthis, great 
o^Je'^ wis.to.dirplay bis own lparwng*^.f^ndcertaini)> 
ip. fpitc 0f the c^mQur raif^, i^tii|^buil for fub(Ut,i,i-, 
tipgbiYpwn chlmerfcal poa^aita jpit«a<^,pf,thcgcnup^^^^ 
trxtofSh^a^fpcare, histwprb inj^fafe^ Wavputation* 
Blit as it Is of iittk vailu^ as ,a. commentary cpi Shake-^ 
i]>eare,,/iocei WarbuitonM^^ loftWdrk wiUfpiro- 

bahly finltiqtoloblivipqp;, ^ ,, 

In 3763 Johann’s ^tuon, .whi^ 
im^patien^y expe^q^ ^ thq.publW Hia vU. 

goious and 9?mprehenfi:te pqiierftao#^ threa^;^njorc» 



%ht on his author qll bia pK^(^^4 hadron 
'Hpe charadl^ef, which nr gayeroteach pWisgene^ly. 
juft.. His refutalion of the,falf<i glojOfes of.TbrqJbaidand 
Wafburtpfi, and his numerous explications ofJnvplvrdi,, 
and difficult padages, entitle .biiq to the 
every a^O^ircr. of $habe,lp^i(vtU| /. 

;Tbs|]^>jitor^s J4r JilalqLqe, who. was eighfc ycajra^ 
emrioyi^ft in,jprcparipg Ins f ColiatingjftftVr 

moft authentic copies, he lm hfeu care^ultto purify ^hf; 
text. He has. been fo induftripua, in order to trover 
the mrapiijg bf ibe qwtbar# ihatke has ranfax:bcd gmy 
volume,Si,iiad«tm^ tbatf befidefi his^dditkmallDuftnap^ 
tlops, uat valuable ;expJicaiion of 

^yer appo^Mdt: .which tm hair; 

J .Hi^rgeas 

not 



I^aIcc- 

^earc 

(I 

Shamans. 
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not being the authenticpro4uftions of Shakefpeare. To 
the vholc he has added an appendix, and a copioua 
gloflTary. Of this work a lefs expenfive edition has been 
pubhlhcd in 7 voIb. lamo, in which the general inlro- 
duftory obfervations prefixed to the different plays are 
preferved, and the numerous notes abridged. 

This judicious commentator has certainly done more 
for the ducidalion and corredion of Shakefpeare than 
all wito came before him, and has followed with inde- 
fatigable patience the only road which a commentator 
of' Shakefpeare ought to obftrrve. 

Within JO ycart after our poet’s death, Drydcn faya 
that he was become “ a little obfolctc and in the be- 
ginning of the prefent century Lord Shaftefbilry com- 
plains of his rude unpolifhed ft^de, and his antiquated 
phrafe and wit. Thefe complaints were owing to the 
great revolution which the Engliih language bas under- 
gone, and to the want of an enlighti^ned commentator. 
Thcfc complaints arc now removed, for an enlightened 
commentator has been found in Mr Malone. > 

We have only farther to add, that in th 6 year 179® 
a copious index to the remarkable paffages and words 
in the plays of Shakefpeare was publiihed by the Re- 
verend Mr Ayfeough ; a gentleman to whom the lite- 
rary world is much indebted for fc veVal very valuable 
keys of knowledge. In fine, the admirers of Shake- 
Ipoare are now, by thr labours of feveral eminent men, 
furnlihed Vvith every help that can enable them to iin- 
derftand the fenfe and to taftc the beauties of th'is illii- 
flrious poet. 

SHAKLES. Sec Shackles, ^ 

SHALE, in natural biftury, a fpeciei of Sc^iiSTUfs. 
It is a black fl^y fubftance, or a clay hardened' into a 
ftony confiftence, and fo much impregnated with bitu- 
men that it beepmes fomewhat like a coal. ' The acid 
emitted from (hale, during its calcination, uniting itfelf 
to the argillaceods earth of the (hale, forms alum. About 
120 tonsdf calcined fhale will make one ton of alum. 
The fhalc, after being Calcined, is fteeped in water, by 
which thlrans the alum, which is formed dtitin^' the cal- 
cination of the ihaYc, IS dllTolved : thh ditfolved alum 
undergoes' Various operations before h is foVmed int 6 
the aldm t)f the '/hops. Watfun’s HCK^miciil ' fiKTajra, 

Vol. 11. p. 315 ^ See AlItwi. ^ 

ThiATtind of flate f(^rms' targe ftrata in Defby ftiilrc j 
and that which lies near the fiirfacc of tb^ earth iaof a 
fdft^r iand more Ihii^ery texture than that which lies 
deeper. Ftis alfo fouxid frt large ilrnta, gehe^ly abbve 
th^ tibai; ih * mbft coal ^ounci^s of this klngabttii t)r 
Short ihiWtns us, that the (Hale waftes the Wd oVe near 
it, bf its Rising, acid j mid that it cotrode#!and d^flVbys 
all ininm%Iknear it except iron or coni, bfWkofe vitriol 
it jpartakeSi' ' , ' ' v '- 

■' SHAIi;IiOP, Smai'loop, or SLOOv; ka fluidl light 
veiFel, with only a fniall main-maft, and fdre-p^ft^ and 
ldg4'aiIk,''fo hdc up, and Itt down, on . 

Shallops' ai^ cothihonly good failors, and are 
oftcm'dre^dii^Stendeia upon men of war. 

* SHALLOT,' 6 r Eschalot. See Allium, 
SHAMANS'are wixardfi or conjurers, in^ ili*- 
pUte aMmitg idolatroiis nations inhabiting dtR^ 

ferent parte of Riffib. By their enchant jnents tl^^Jr' 
ptVtend ‘tO '^redrfeafeia^ to divert misfurtuncs, aifd 
fovelel fiilfttrity • They are ff ineat bbfctvets df dirvanisL ' 
u^Mcl they judge of theh* good 


or bad fortune. They pretend likewife to chiromancy, Shanihlcs, 
and to forctcl a man’s good or ill fuccefs by the lines of Shamoi*. 
his hand. By thefe and fuch like means they have a " ^ 
very great afcendency over the underfianJings, and a 
great influence on the conduct, of ihofe people. 

SHAMBLES, among miners, a fort of niclies or 
landing places, left at fuch diflanccs in the adits of the 
mines, that the (hovehmeii may conveniently throw up 
the ore from lhamble to (hamblc, till it comes to the 
top of the mine. 

SHAMOIS, Chamois, or Shammy, a kind of lea- 
ther, either drefled in oil or tanned, much efleemed 
for its foftnefR, pliancy, &c. It is prepared from the 
ikiii of the chamois, or fhamnis, a kind of rupicapra, 
or wild goat, called alfoifard, inhabiting the moniaains 
of Dauphiny, Savoy, Piedmont, and the Pyrenees. Be- 
fides the foftnefs and warmth of the leather, it hui the 
faculty of bearing foap without damage ; which renders 
it very ufefu] on many accounts. 

In France, &c. fomc wear the H^in raw, without any 
preparation. Shammy leather is ufed for the purifying 
of mercury, which is done by palTing it through thu 
pores of this i1<in, which are very clofc. The true 
chamois leather is counterfeited with common goat, kid, 
and even with fhe^-fleiuB, the pra6licc of which makes 
a particular profemon, called by the French chamoi/urf^ 

The laft, though the leall efleemed, is yet fo populai", 
add fuch va(l quantities of it arc prepared, cfpccially 
about Orleans, Marfcilles, and Ttiouloufe, that it may 
hot be amifs to give the method of preparation. 

Manner of fbamoifing^ or of preparhi^ or ‘ 

kid Jkins m oilj in imiiation of Jhammy. The (kins, be- 
ing waflied, drained, and fmeared over with quicklime 
on the flefliy fide, are folded in two lengthwife,- the 
wool outwards, and laid on heaps, and fuleft to ferment 
eight days, or, if they had been left to diy after fliyiiigi 
then fifteen days. 

Then they arc waihed out, drained, and half dried ; 
laid on a wooden leg, or horfc, the wool (Iripped ofl' 

With a round ftaff for that purpofe, and laid iu a weak 
pit, the lime whereof had been ufed befuie, andhajlolb 
the greatefi part of its force. 

.After 24 hours they are taken nut, and left todrai^i 
24 more ; they are then put in anotliLT flronger pit. 

Thb done, they are taken out, drained, and put i.r 
agAm, by turns; which begins todifpufe them to take 
oil'; and this pradbice they continue for fix weeks iu 
fummcFi^or three months in winter: at the end where* 
pfthey are wafhedout, laid on the wooden leg, and the 
furfilce of the (kin on the wool fide peeled off, to render 
them the fofter ; then made into parcels, ileeped a night 
in the river, in winter more, ftrctched fix or feven over 
one another on the wooden leg, and the knife pa fled 
(Irongly on, the flefk fide, to take of{' any thing fiiper- 
fiubua, and render the flein fmooth. Then they arc* 
ftee^kidy nil b^fovei in. the river, and the fame opcmtioii. 
il rdM^tedm the wool fide ; tliev are then thrown into 
a tl|b of mter, with bran in it, which is brewed amon^g 
the v^lha tilt the greatefi part fiicks to them, and then 
feparated iiito diitinfi tubs, till they fwe)l, and rife of 
tWmfelves above the winter. By this means the re^* 
maiiisdf thb lithd Sre cleared put ^ jbey are. then i^rung 
eat^ hung up to^dr]? on ropes, and fent to ihepill, with 
thd q'lfiimty of hil Jnccef&ry to fcour ri^em 3 the bell oil 
ti"l3bir Cff ttock-fifl). Heit Huey . are . urtl thr iii 

' bundles 1 
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,Shamnw biifldkfl ititp the river {iur iz UofjrSy then laid ia the ty Aiid ft.rUk eoiifity ui; Miaih in J^einFar, the popu- Sh^nloflt 
il mUhtrought^ find {ulltd without oi) till they be wuU fofu iuuB .couuty of T.ip^eiiiry, the (paemuB fh'rc uf Li(i<e- - || 

; cried ; .lUcu oiled with the handf one by one, and thus jrick, and ,the rough Init plcofaui county of Kcrryin ^^**5*’ 

’ formed into parcelo of fiuir fkins each ; which arc mill- ^Muuiier ; vifni^ig lo coujiticB in its pafTdgc, aud having ' 

cd and dried on oordB a fecond time; then a third,; and .on its banks the following rcmaikable pUcefii v'z,. Lei- 
ihcn uilcd agaiu^ and dried. This proccfi is repeated trim, Jamellown, Lanefborough, ^thlunc., Cionfert, 
as often as oeceflity requires ; when dona, if there be Killalue, and Limerick^ at 20 leagues bdow the, latter 
jiuy moifturc remaining, they are dried in a dove, and it fpreada gradually federal miles in extent, fo that fonve 
jniadc up into parcels wrapi^ed up in wool; after fome have confjdered its expaiUion as a lake. It at lali joias 
time they aic opened to the nir, but wrapped up again jts waters to the fca^ being navigable all that way fur 
as before, till fucli time as the oil feems to liave loll all the largt-ft veffels. 

^ith force, which it uidinarily dues in 24 hours. The SHANSCRIT, >tbe language of the Bramms of 
iUins are then returned from the mill to the chamoifer Hinduftan. See Philology, Se£i. V. 


to be fcoured : which js done by putting them in a lixi- 
vium of wuod>aflies, working and beatiug thenEi in it with 
poles, and leaving them to lleep till the ley hath had 
its cfFeQ ; theu liiey are wrung out, itceped in another 
^Lxivium, wrvin^ again : and this ia repeated till all the 
greafe^nd oil be purged out. When this is done, they 
arc half dried, and paffed over .a lharp-edged iron iuftru- 
xnent, placed perpendicular in a block, which ppeiui, 
foftens, and makes them gentle. Laftly, They are tho- 
roughly dried, and pafTcd over the fame inllrumm^t 
again | which iinifhes the preparation, aod leavqe them 
in form of Aiammy. 

Kid and goat (kins are (hamoifed in the fame manner 
as thofe of (lieep, excepting that the hair is taken off 
without the ufe of any lime ; and that when brought 
from the mill they undergo a particular preparation 
called ramaliing^ the mod delicate and difficultof allxbe 
aethers. It canfifts in cbis, that, as foon as brought 
from the mill, they are fteeped in a fit lixivium* taken 
out, ftretebed on a round wooden leg, and the hair ia 
icraped off with the knife ; tliis makes them fmoioth* 
and in working to caft a kind of fine knap- The dif- 
ficulty .is tnfcrapiiig them evehly. 

SHANK, or Shank PainUr^ in a fbipi k f fltpit 
chain fadeped under the fornmad fhrouds by abo’U, to 
the (hip’s fides, having ax the other end a rope fafiened 
to it. On this (hank painter the whok weight of the 
aft part of the anchor reds, when it Iks by the (hip’s 
fide. The rope, by which it is haultd up, ia made £fift 
^out a timber head, 

Shanx, in the manege, that part of a borfe’a 
fore kg which lies between the knee and the fetlook- 

SH ANKER, or Chancre, in medicine* a malig* 
iunc ulcer, ufually occafioncd by fome veneaeal diforder. 
See Mepici«e, N° 3 . 5 X). 

SHANNON, the larged river in Imknd, and. one 
of tile fined in the Britiih dominmnas not only on 
pccount of its rolling aoo mUea, .hut aUp lof jta great 
depth in mod places^ and the genUeoefisTclf itaemmnA, 
hy which it might be made exceedingly ikrvicnidik an 
the imprewemuntof thc countpy, the com^nicathMais^ 
ka inhabitant jf, and confequendythepebmotiiig of 'inland 
trade, dirough the greaUft pwrt of iis long couefe* 
But the pecuirar prerogative m the Sbafumn ft jorffitn- 
ation* running from portfi to fqntl]^ jmmI 
proving or<^Daiight fnmnEeinWfiMl 
of conrequepce dividing gnniteRpaat.df Indadd 
to wUt Iks on the aidjUmt am 
ver ; watering m.iiV,p^s|ge ttbe vamal^c of 

Xteitrim, the plentiful mire of Robrommof^ 
county of Galway, and the jlcafant nS 1 

the wall but fine flim'of the Sii^f anon* 

a 


SHARE of n Pi.euGH^ that part which cuts the 
ground ; the extremity forwards being covered wkh.a 
.fiiarp pointed iron, xalled the point ef and the 

^end of the wood behind the tail y the Jhare*> 

SHARK, in ichthyology. See SctpALVs. 
SHARON, a name common to three cantons of Pa- 
kdine. The fird Uy between Mount Taber and the Tea 
.of Tiberias 1 the feoond bctweeni^be city of ,Cxrareo nf 
Pakfdiqe, and Joppai and the third lay beyond Jordan^ 
To give an idea of parfe& beauty, Ifaiah (aid, tbe glory 
of Lebapon and the beauty of Carmelmuft be joined to 
the abundance of Sharon, (Ifaiah xxxiii. 9. xxxi- z>) 
Tlie plains of Sharon are of vad o^xtentj and, when 
furveyed by the Abb^ Martti a few years ago, they 
were fawn with cucumbers ; and he informs us, that 
jfucli a number is annually produced, as not only to 
fupply the whole neighbourhood, butalfo aRlhecoada 
of Cyprus and the city of Damicua* -In the middle 
Cif the plain, between Arfus .and Lydda, rifes a fmall 
mountain, upon the ridge of which there is a fmall vil- 
.lage caUed Sharon, from the name of the ancient city 
whole king was conquered by Joihua. 

SHARE ( James), arcbbifliop of .St Andrew’s, was 
bqr.n.of a good family in Ranfimire in ifiiS. He de^- 
yoted birofelf very >early to^be church, and was educat- 
ed for that purpofe Jn the llniverfity of Aberdeen. 
When the fokmn kague and cotvenant was framed io 
4638, the learned men in that (emiiiaryt and young 
Sharp in panicutarf declared thicillifelvcs decidedly^ioft 
it. To avoid tbe infidti iwd fo^niiki to wbftb be 
was fubieftedin coDfequeme^ this conduft, be retired 
to ^oglaodf whm hecootra^dan aoqpaintaiicc with 
feme of the mod twlebraiad dmpes in tb^ cokintiry. 

4Attheim«niiienc«tiieotof tbe^fil wam.be returned to 
Scotland. DuriijgbUjovinwytbftbeiyhcacc^ 
wkh X^iord Oaenford, who was fockarxned wah^iMon* 
aerbiion* tlpt beitwitcd him to bis liople. While be ro- 
fided with abat noblaman, be becamebnoiim to the carl 
^ Rotbeai wbopi?PCured him a profcflbriJujiatSt An* 
drew^s. By the intereft of the earl of Crawford be waf 
ipinn id]MW ; srihejc fic cott- 

dlk^ed it is iaidf in an icaeinplax^ manner, 

.Sharp bad always inclined to the caufe pf royalty^ 

a ctrrreQmvdenceiinA 
his exiled princy. After the death of tW protefilQr be 
bcganito dei^awbimf^f more qj^nly, and feinfio,hpve 

qonfidenvc of Mjmh; who 
WKI 44 w: thcseftpratimiiftf CharJes.jj;, 

^«^aciTsl to J^oodoib thc JVe{bytc- 

4rkims%|^ fibmp toaMieod.him inprder |o ihek 

^ . At tibc TiemieA of Ceyperi^ 
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,ter fcnt over to the king at Breda to procure from him, of pardon previoufly given. The council took an oath Sharp 

S5!""VT^ if poflible, the cftablilhment of Prt(byterianifm. On that they had given no fuch prooiife ; and Mitchell ivas 

his return, he alTiired his friends that ** he had found condemned. JLauderdale, who at that time governed 

the king very affectionate to Scotland^ and refulved not Scotl.md, would have pardoned him, but the primate 

to wrong the fettled government of the church : but he infilled on his execution ; ohferving, that if afTadiuv. 
apprehended they were millakeii who went about to were permitted to go unpunifhed. Ins life mull be con- 
cilablilh the Prefbyterian government.’' tiniiaHy in danger. Mitchell was accordingly executed^ 

Charles was Toon after rcllored without any terms. Sharp had a fervant-, one Carmichael, who by hw 
All the laws palTed in Scotland fince the year 1633 were cruelty had rendered hiinfclf particularly odious to the 
repealed ; the king and his miniders refolved at all ha- zralots. Nine men formed the rcfolution of waylaying^ 
zards to redore Prelacy. Mr Sharp, who bad been him in Magus-muir, about three miles from St Audrcw'& 
commiflioned by the Scotch Pred>yterians to manage While they were waiting for thi« man, the primate hirtl.- 
their iiitcreils with the king, was prevailed upon to felf appeared with very few attendants. This they look- 
abandon the party ; and, as a reward for his compliance, cd upoo as a declaration of heaven in their favour ; and 
he was made archbidiop of St Andrew's. This condudl calling out, “the Lord hasdelivered him iutoour hands," 
rendered him very odious in Scotland ; he was accufed they ran up to the carriage. They fired at him with- 
of treachery and perfidy, and reproached by his old out effedf ; a circum fiance which was afterwards imp u- 
friends as a traitor and a renegado. The mbfurd and ted to magic. They then dcfpatched him with their 
wiinton cruellies which were afterwards committed, and fw'ords, regardlcfs of the tears and entreaties of his 
which w'cre imputed in a great meafure to the archbi- daughter, who accompanied him (a). 

(liop, rendered him ftill mbre detefted. Nor it pro- Thus fell Archbi fiiop Sharp, whofe memory is even 
bable that thefe accufations were without foundation: at prefent detefted by the common p^ple of Scotland, 
the very circumfiance of his having been formerly of His abilities were certainly good, and in the early part 
thePreibylerian party would induce him, afterforfaking of his life he appears with honour and dignity. But 
them, to treat them with feverity. Befides,^ it is certain, his cnndiidl afterw^ards was too cruel and infincere to 
that when after the rout at Pentlatid hills he received merit approbation. His treatment of Mitchell was 
an order from the king to ftup the' execution s, he kept mean and vindi^livc. How far he contributed to the 
it for feme time before he produced it to council. meafiires adopted againfi the I’rclbyterians is not cer- 

There was one Mitchell a preacher, and a defperate tain. They were equally cruel and impolitic ; nor did 
fanatic, who had formed the defign of taking vengeance their effe^s ceafe with the mcafures themfelves. The 
for thef^e cruelties by afiaffinating the archbifiiop. He unheard-of cruelties excrcifed by the minifiers of 
fired a ptftol at him as he was fitting in bis coach $ but Charles 11 . againfi. the adherents of the covenant, rai- 
the bifliopof Orkney, lifting up his hand at 4 he momefit, fed fuch a flame of cnthufiafm and bigotry as is not yet 
Intercepted the bail. Though this happened in the entirely extinguiflied. 

midfi of Edinburgh, the primate was fo much detefied, Sh ars (Drjohn), archbilhop of York, was defeend- 
that nobody (lopped the affailtn ; who, having walked ed from the Sharps of Little Norton, a family of Brad- 
leifurely home, and thrown o(F his difguife, returned, ford Dale in Yorkfiiire ; and was fon of an emment 
•od mixed unfufpc6led with the crowd. Some years tradefman of Bradford, where he was born in 1 644. 
after, the archbi/hop ohferving a man eyeing him with He was educated at Cambritlge, and in 1667 entcied 
keermefs,' fulpe^ed that he waa the aflaffiiir and ordered into orders. That fame year he became domettic chap- 
him to be brought before him. It was Mitchell. Two lain to Sir Heneagc Finch, then attorney general. In 
loa^j^d piilok were found *^in hi^ pocket. The primate 11672 be was collated to tlie archdeaconry of Berkfiiire. 
offered him a pardon if he would confels the crime.: In 1675 he was infialled a prebendary in the cathedral 
theihxn complied : but Sharp, regardlcfs ofhia promifc, church of Norwich ; and the year following was infii- 
coilduditfd hhn to the onuncii. The cmincil alio gave, tuted into the rei6lory of St Bartholomew near the 
him a folemn promifitof pardon If he would confefs hts Royal Exchange, London. In 1681 he was, by the 
guilt, upd difcovirr his aoeotnplicCs. They were much intereil of his patron Sir Heneage Finch, then lord high 
difappointed to hear that Only one man was privy to his chancellor of England, made dean of Norwich ; but in 
pUTpofe, who was fmeedead^ Mkchellwaa then brought ad86 was fufpended for taking occalion, in fome of his 
^before a court of juftice, and ordered to make a third fermone, to vindicate the dodlrine of thf* church of Eng- 
confeffion, which he refufed. He was kuprifoTied for land in oppoiition to Popery, In 1688 he was fworu 
feveral years, and then tried. His own confeffioh was chaplain to King James IJ. being then probably rcfiorecl 
urged againfi him. It was in vain for him to plead the after his fufpenfion 1 for it is certain that he was cha- 
fllegality of that evidence, and to appeal to the promifii plain to King Charles 11 . and acteniled as a court cha- 
Vet. XVIL Part I- ^ Uu plain 


(a) Such is the account given .by all thc'hJftortahs wf the muMerv^f Archbilhop Sharp ; and that he fell by 
the hands fanatics, wlioni he pcrlecuied, is certain. A trachtion, however, has been preferred in aifietent fa- 
mfheS'^c^fp^ded from him, which may be mentfoned, and is in Htfctf certainly not iacrcdible. The primate, it 
re«roi, when miuifter of Crail, was peedtikriy feverc in pimifhmg the fin of fornication, had, in the^plenitude 
of hit archiepifcopgl authority, taken notice of a criminal nmowr carried on betwemr a noUdltan high in office 
and a lady of fome fafoinn who li^md withfo hia dioeefo. ‘This imerfcrenc*e was in that tfeentioas age deemed 
i^iy impehiAl^iit ; ^ the «rchl|ifllop*s defoendkata believe that die n^ud pMr iiAigitc^lheiklisd^ rabble to 
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pbin at the ccirdfiMioii of King James II In 16S9 he 
Ahafto*. declared dean of CanteAury ; but never could be 
perfuaded to fill up any of the vacancies made by the 
deprived bifhopSt Upon the death of Dr Lani^pliigh» 
lie tvae promoted to the fee of York. In 1702 lie 
preached the fermon at the coronation of Queen Anne ; 
•nd the fame year was fworn of the privy council, and 
made lord almoner to her mBjcft)r. He died at Bath in 
V7133 and was interred in the cathedral of York, 
urherv a momirocnl is ercdled to his memory'. — Hts fer- 
mons, which were collcfted after his death and pubiifh- 
od in 7 vok. 8 VO, are juftly admired. 

SHARP, in tnufic. See Interval. 

SHASTEU» or Bepang, the name of a facred 
bcibk, in high eftimation among the idolaters of Hindo* 
Aan^ containing all the dogmas of the religion of the 
bramins, and all the ceremonies of their worihips and 
ferviiigas a commentary on the Vedam. 

The term Shaflrr denotes *• fcicnce” or •• fyftem 
and is applied to other works of ailronomy and philo- 
fophy, which have no relation to the religion of the In- 
diatis. None but' the bramins and rajahs of India are 
allowed to read the Vedam ; the prieflsof the Banjans, 
ealk'd Jhudirfrs^ myy read the ShaAer ; and the people, 
in general, are allowed to read only the Paran or Poii« 
rtih, which is a Commentary on the ShaAer. 

The Shafler is divided into three parks : the firft con- 
taining the moral law of the Indians ; the fecond, the 
rites and ceremonies of their religion 1 and the third, 
tfe diftnhution of the people into tribes or claflcs, witli 
the duties pertaining to each clafs. 

The principal precepts of morality contained in thi 
ArA part of the ShaAer are the following : that no ani- 
mal be killed, becduTe the Indians attribute fouls to 
brute aninuits as well as to mankind ; that they neither 
hear nor fpeak evil, nor drink wine, nor eat flefh, nor 
tv>Ueh any thing that is unclean that they obferve the 
fedis, prayers, and w'nfliings, which their law preferibes; 
that they fell no lies, nor he g\ti1ty of deceit in trade; 
that they neither opprefs nor offer violence to one ano- 
ther ; that they celebrate the fulemn fealts and (ails, 'and 
appropriate certam hours of ordinary deep t€( cuhfvarte 
a difpbTuiou for prayer ; and that they do not fteal or 
defraud one another. 

The ceremonies contained in the fecond part of the 
fihaftcr arc fuch as thefc : that they wafh often in the 
nvers, hereby obtaining the pardoti of their fins ; that 
they mark their forchcitd with red, in token of their re- 
lation to the Deity ; that they prefeirt offerings and 
prayers under certain trees* fet apart for this purpofe t 
cbot they pray in the temples, make obla#aira to their 
pagodas, or idols, fing hymns, and make procefilona, 
that they make pilgrrmagea to diftant rivers, and 
efpeciaRy to t^e Ganges, there to wafli tlicmfclves and 
make offerings ; that they make vows to particular 
:Aiint6, according to their refpe^ive depaitmenta | that 
they reader homage to the Deity at the hrtl light of 
thaft they pay thie» refpd^h^'lo the futi and 
Dtoon, which are the two ryes of the SMcy 1 and that 
they mat with paiticular vaheration cbofie animals that 
are deemed more pm than o^rs ; aaihe coiv, huSalo, 
faecatife the of oteo have traofihigtatoft ioto 
ihefe oaimala. 

'i'Tbe third paitibf the Shaftee iPctfQvds' Ihil AftfSbn- 
iioipaifTt)wpeo|(la ia(offmclhflm the iiRbcln^thai 


of the bramins or 'priefts, appointed to inftruft the 
people ; the fecond, that of the kuticris or nobles, who — ' 
Ore the magiftrates ; the third, that of the flioddcria 
or merchants ; and the fourth, that of the mechanics. 

Each perfon is required to remain in the clafi in which 
he was born, and to purfue the occupation afligned to 
him by the ShaAer. According to the bramins, the 
SliafitT was imparted by God himfclf 10 Brahma, and 
by him to the bramins ; who communicated the con- 
tents of It to the people. 

Modem writers have given us very differeut accniints 
of the antiquity and importance of the Shader. Mr 
Hoi well, who had made confide rablc progrefs in the 
tranfiation of lids book, apprehends, that the mytholo- 
gy as well as the cofmogony of the Egyptians, Greeks, 
and RotOans, were borrowed irom the do6lrines of the 
bramins, contained in it, even to the copying of their 
exteriors of worfliip, and the dillribuiioii of their idols, 
though grofsly mutilated bud adulterated. AVith refped 
to the Vedam and Shafter, or feriptures of the Gen- 
tooa, this writer iiiForms us, that Vtilam^ in the Mala- 
bar langnage, fignifict tlie fame as Shafier in the Shan- 
ferit and that the firfl book is followed by the Gcn- 
tooB of the Malabar and Coromandel coafls, and alfo of 
the ifiand of Ceylon. The Shafier is followed by the 
Geatoos of the provinces of Bengal, and by all the 
Gentoos of the reft of India, commonly called India 
ProfiTf along the couffe of the rivers Ganges and Jum- 
na to the Indus. Both thefe books (he fays) contain 
the infthutes of their refpedlive religion and wovfhip, 
as well as the hi Aoty of their ancient rajahs and princes, 
often couched under allegory and fable. Their anti- 
quity is contended for by tlic partisans of each ; but he 
thinks, that the fimilitudc of their names, idols, and 
great part of tlietr worfiiip, leaves little room to doubt,, 
nay plainly crmces, that both thefe fcriptiires were ori- 
ginally one. He adds, tf we compare the great purity 
and chafte manners of the Shaflcr with the great ab- 
furdities and itppuriticB of the Vedam, we need no& 
hefitate to promnHicefhe latter a corruption of the 
former. 

With regard to the high orij^mal of thefe fcriptercs, 
the account of the bramins is aa follows:, ^ahrna 
(that tS| Mighty Spirit^}, about 4866 years agb,< 
affumed' the form cf man and the government of Indo- 
tan. He tranfiated the divine law (defigned for the 
reftoratidti of mankind, who had offended hi a pre-ea- 
iftent ftacc, and who are now in their laft fisenc of pro- 
fiatioiT, td'the d^ity from whiich they were degraded) 
out of the language of angels iiieo the wtll known Sban- 
ferh lai^uage, and caQcd his tranilatioo the 
JBtaJe ^qfiah tf Binmtbt or tke Sht S^riptum of Divine 
Words of the m^htj SpiriK He appointed the bramhiSg. 
deriving their name from bhn, to preaefa the word of. 

God ; knd the dodtrines of the Shauer were according- 
ly prcaclicd in their origiaal pUrity looo Tears. About 
this time there was publifhed a paraphra'fe on the Char- 
>1^ Shade ; and abouc 500 years afierwardn k^feeond: 
capOfitioD, Galled the Augkorrah BtnA ShaJIaf ar 
tern Bopit tf MvhrWordff snitten ta a dwraAer eOm- 
itounded the common Indoffan and the Shnnferit. 

This ioBovaaton produced a fehifna among ^ Grn<» 
aooB ; on whidi oeimfion, it is find, thofc>r CJotbrnan-^ ^ 
iiel had Malabar forqied a feriptiiit of fheir owo,,. 

#hkb they pretended to be fbiao4ad >iid the Ghm^ 

Shade 
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Bliade of Drahm«t called it the VeJam of Birmah^ 
or Divine JVordt of the Mighty SfirU. The original 
Cbartah Bbade was thrown afidc. and Ht length wholly 
uoknowrit except to a few families ; who can dill read 
and expound it in the Shanferic charadler, .With the 
cdablifhment of the Augluorrah Bhade, and Vedatn, 
which according to the Ceiitoo account, is 3366 years 
^go, their polylheifen commenced ; and the principles 
CM religion became fo obfeure, and theie ceremonies fo 
numerousy that every head of a fannly was obliged 
lo keep a bramin as a guide both in faith and pradtice. 
Mr Holwell is of opinion, that the Cliartah Bhadc^ or 
Original ScriptureSf are not copied from any cnlier 
fyClcm of tlieology, promulgated to or obtruded upon 
mankind. The Gentoos do not attribute them to Zo- 
i^oafterj and Mr Holwell Tuppofes, that both Zoroaller 
and Pythagoras vifited Indodan, not to inftrud, but to 
be inilru^ed. 

From the account of Mr Dow, wc karn, that the 
books which contain the religion and pbilofophyof the 
Hindoos are ditiinguiflied by the name pf Bedae; that 
they are four in number, and, like the facred writings 
of other nations, faid to be penned by the Divinity. 
Bcda, be fays, in the Shanferit language, literally fig^ 
iiLfies feienee s and thefe books treat not only of religion 
aud moral duties, but of every branch of philofophic 
knowledge. The bramins maintaii), that the Bedas 
are the divine laws, which Brimha, at the creation of 
the world, delivered fur the inftru^ion of mankind | 
but they affirm, that their meaning was perverted in 
the fil'd agt by the ignorance and wickeduefs of fome 
princes# whom they reprefent as evil fpirits, who then 
haunted the earth. 

The firft credible account we have of the Bedas is# 
that about the commenocment of the Cal Jug, of which 
era the year 1766 was the 4886th year, they were 
written, or rather colleAed, by a great philofopher and 
reputed propliet, called Ee^i Muni^ or BeUfe^^be In- 
Jfirfd* 

The Hindoos, fays Mr Dow, are divided into two 

S eat religious fe 61 s ; the followers of the doctrine of 
;dang# whiefh is the original Shatter# or commentary 
iipun the Bedas 1 and thofe who adhene to the prinei* 
pies of the Neadirfen. The original Shader is called 
Btdemg^ and is a comfnentary upon the Bedas. This 
book, he fays# is erroneoufly calUd in Europe, the Vt- 
dam* It is a^bed to Beafs Muni, and is faid to have 
beep Tcvift'd fome years after by one Serrider Swami# 
fince which, it hss been reckoned facred, and dot fab}e£k 
to any farther alterations. 

Almoft all the Hindoos of the Deean, and thofc of 
the .Malabar and Coromandel coatts, are of this fed* 
The followei'B of the B^dang Slliaftcr do pot allow that 
apy phydeal evil exifts 1 th.ey maintain that Odd creat- 
ed aU things perfettly good ; but that man, being p 
free . agen^,. may br guiUy of mpral evil# whicb may be 
nijurious to tumfelifi hut can be of no dcirimtDtto the 
genernl fyftein.of nature. God, they l ijr,. b^ing per- 
k£tly benevolent# never puninied the wicked otherwife 
than by the pain .and.affliclion which are the natural 
uoidcquenceapf esil adbions ; aod hclU therefore, » no 
other than a confeipufflefs of eviU 

to have been written 
Ij^.a^pMoCoplier caljled ^utam, near fourthpnfaud years 
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facred books, appear to believe invariably in the unity# ShsAer. 
eternity, orotiifcience, and omnipotence of God ; ai^ - V ■ 
the pulytheifm of which tliey have been accufed is no 
more than a fymbolical worship of the divine attributes, 
which they divide into three clafles. Under the name 
of Brimba, they worttiip the wifdom and creative power 
of Giia ; under the appelLitioii of Bijhrn, his iiravidcn- 
tial and preferving quality ; apd under that of Shibak^ 
that attribute which tends to dcUioy. 

Am few of our readers may have an opportunity of 
perufing the Shutter, we fliidlp by way of IpecimcD fub- 
juin a pafTage from it, which, though it contains fomc- 
nietaphylical myilerics conceruing the crcatioii, yctdil- 
covers views of God fo enlightened chat they would not 
difgrace more reiiued nations. I'he paflage w'hich we 
fhall quote is the hrll chapter of the Shatter, which ip 
a dialogue between Brimha the Wildom of the Divini- 
ty, and Narud or Reafun, who 15 reprcfciited as the fop 
of Brimha. Narud defires to be inttriic^cd by hii fa- 
ther ; aud fortliat purpofe puts the following quettions 
to him : 

Narud, O father! thouttrO; of God, thou art faid 
to have created the world, and thy fun Narud^ attoiiifh- 
ed at what he beholds, is dcliruus to he iuttnii^ed bow 
all thefe things were made. 

** Brimha^ Be not deceived, my fun! do not imagine 
that I was the creator of the world, independent of the 
Divine Mover, who is the gp-eat original ettence and 
creator of all things. Look, therefore, only upon me 
as the inttrumeut of the great voi//, niid a part of his 
being, whom he called forth to execute his eternal de* 
figns. 

•• Narud* What (hall wc think of G^kI? 

Brimha* Being immaterial, he is above all concept 
tion ; being invifible, be can have no Form i but, from 
what w'e behold in his works, wc may conclude that he 
is eternal, omnipotent, knowing all things, and prtfent 
everywhere. 

Narud^ How did God create the world ? 

•* Brimha, Affeiflion dwelt with God from all etcr- 
oity. It was qf three ilittcrcnt kinds} the creative, the 
preferviug, and the dcttriK^ve. This hrtt iMreprefent- 
ad by Brimha, the fecond by Bittien, and the third by 
Shibah. You, O Narud 1 are taught to worttvip all 
the three in various (hapes and likcncncs, is the Crea- 
tor, the Preferver, and the Deftroyer. The affciSlion of 
God then produced power, and power, at a proper coo- 
junftion of time and fate, embraced goodnefs aUd pro- 
dilcrd matter. The three quslities tlieu a^iag upon 
matter, produced the univerfein the fallowing manuer: 

From the oppofite a^kiona of .the creative and dettruc- 
five qllrality in matter, felf-motjon firtt arofe. Sclf^ 
motion was of three kinds ; the ttrtt tjieliiung to platti- 
city, tbc Cecond to difeord, and the third to reft. The 
difeordant aAinns then produced the Akafh (a kindiof 
cekfti^l element)# which invifible clement polfeilrd this 
quality of conveying found s it produced air, a palpable 

element ; Sre, a viGble element ; water, a elaoseiiai 

andeaith, a folid element. 

The Akafti difperled itfelf abroad#, Air fbroicd 
ike .atmoiphere i ..6rc, c<dle&iog it£t|f» bWsQd<fa«ah ia 
the boft 4 kwwfi l water Me 4 ;^ : the fmffiM^^ the 
earth, being forced from beneath by die gravity of the 
ktter olcmept. haokie fiuftk tkelWvisIddbeMti the 

ip qo«^n«hcndt 
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Shaftcr. ed by God. Order rofe over the univcrfc. Thefeven 
' heavens were formed, and the feven worlds were fixed 
in their places; there to remain till the great diflblution, 
when all things fliall be abforbed into God. 

“ God feeing the earth in full bloom, and that vege- 
tation was ftrong from its feeds, called forth for the fit ft 
time intclled, which he endued with Tarious organs and 
fhapes, to for^ a diverfity of animals upon the earth. 
He endued the animals with five fenfes; feeling, feeing, 
fmelling, lading, and hearing ; but to rtian he gave re- 
flection, to rail’e him above tic beads of the field. 

** The creatures were created male and female, that 
they might propagate their fpecics upon the earth. 
Every herb bore the feed of its kind, that the world 
might be clothed with verdure, and all animals provid- 
ed with food. 

Narad. What doft thou mean, O father ! by In- 
tellect ? 

•• Brtmha. It is a portion of the great foul of the 
liniverfe breathed into all creaturesi to animate them 
for a certain time. 

Narad. What becomes of it after death f 

Brimha. It animates other bodies, nr returns, like 
a drop, into that unbounded ocean from which it firft 
arofe. 

Narad. Shall not then the fouls of good men re- 
ceive rewards f nor the fouls of the bad meet with pu- 
aifhment ? 

** Brimha^ The fouls of men are diftinguidicd from 
thofe of oldier animals ; for the firll are endued with 
reafon, and with sr con-feiournefs of right and wrong. 
IF therefore man (hall adhere to the firft, as far as hia 
powers ftiall extend, his foul, when difengaged from the 
body by death, (hall be abforbed into the divine elTcnce, 
and (hall never more reanimate (lc(h : But the fouls of 
thofe who do evil are not, at death, difengaged from 
all the elements. They are immediately clothed with 
a body of fire, air, and akafh, in which they are for a 
time piinilhed in hell- After the feafoii of their grief 
is over, they reanimate other bodies ; but till thev (hall 
arrive at a date of purity they can never be abforbed 
into God. 

<< Narad. What is the nature of that abforbed ftaCe 
which thefouU of good men enjoy after death ? 

Brimha. It is a participation of the divine nature, 
where all paftions are utterly unknown, and where con- 
feioufnefs is lofft in blifs. 

Narad. Thou fayeft, O father, that unlefs the 
fodl is perfectly pure it cannot be ablbrbed into God : 
now, as tbe adiona of die generality of men are partly 
good and partly bad, whitl^r are their fpinkB fent im- 
mediately after death ? 

** Brimha. They muft atone for their crimes in beR, 
where they muft remain for a fpace propoitioned to the 
degree of their iniquities ; then they rife to heaven to 
be rewarded for a Ittne for dieh virtues; and from 
thence they will ceturn to the woiid to teanimate other 
bodies. ^ 

Narua. What is time ? 

Brimha. Timeeaifled fi^m all eternity with God: 
but it can only be eftimatsd^hnee motion was produ- 
ced, and only be oonoeifcd^ by: the mind,. fnm ita^owu 
cmaftant progrefs^ ^ 

^ Nariid* long (hall thk iwatld remain 

jBMWibr^ Until the four Jugs ^Oiall,. have rcToletd. 

4 


Then Rudden (the fame with Shibah^^yt deftroying SftsW 
quality of God), with the ten fpirics of dilfoluttun,' II 
(hall roll a comet under the moon, that (hall invol^k^r all Sheading. 
things in fire, and reduce the world into a(hrs.' God ’ 
(hall then exift alone, for matter will be totally annrhi* 
lated.” 

Thofe who defire more information on this fahjeft' 
may confult Dow^s Hijlory of Indojian^ and HoIwlP^ 
Interring Htjlortcal E\^enU. 

SHAW (Dr Thomas), known to the learned world 
by his tmvelh to Barhary nnd the Levant, was born at 
Kendal in Wettmorland about the yeir i6t;a. He 
was appointed chaplain to the Englifh coniul at Al- 
giers, in which ftation he continued for feveral years $ 
and from thence took proper opportunities of travel- 
ling into different parts. He returned in 1733; was 
elected fellow of the Royal Society; and piihlifhtd the 
account pf his travels at Oxford, folio, 1 73S. In 1740 
he was nominated piincipal of St £dmond-ha)l, which 
he raifed from a ruinous ftate by his munificence ; and 
watrregius proftlTor of Grcekat Oxford until his death, 
which happened in 1751. Dr Clayton, Bp. ofClogher, 
having attacked tlicfc Travels in his Defeription of 
the Eaft, Dr Shaw piibliihed a fuppicment by way 
of vindication, which is incorporated into the fccond 
edition of his Travels, prepared by himfelf, and publi(h'» 
ed in 410, 1737. 

SHAWLS, are woollen handkerchiefs, an ell wide, 
and near two long. The wool is fo fine and filky, 
that the whole handkerchief may be contained in the 
two hands clofed. It is the produce of a Tibet (heep ; 
but fome fay that no wool is employed but that of 
lambs torn from the belly of their mother before the 
time of birth. The moli beautiful (hawk come from 
Ca(hmire: their price is from lyo livres (about fix 
guineas) to laoo livres (or 50I. ftcrling.) 

In the Tranfaftions of the Society for Encouraging 
Arts, Manufaftures, &c. for the year 1793, we are in- 
formed that a (hawl counterpane, four yards fquarc, 
manufadured by Mr P. J. Knights of Norwich, was 
prefen ted to the Society \ <and that, upon examinationv 
it appeared to be of greater breadth than any goods 
of equal finenefsand texture that bad ever before beeit 
prefented to tbe Society, or to their know ledge woven 
in this CGutntry. The fluwb O^F Mr Knights' manu- 
fafture^ it is faid,,cau fcarcety be diftingui(hed from In^ 
dian (hawk, though they can be affor^d'at oae twen- 
tieth part of the price. When the (haWtis 16 quarters 
fquare, Mr Kni^ts fays it may be retailed at aol« ; 
if it confifted of 1 2 quarters, and cmbroideitd as the 
former, it will coR ijL if {dain, with a fringe only, m 
(hawl ^16 quarters fquare may be fold at SL 8i. "; if 
la quarters and fringed, at 61 . 6b. 

Mr Knights maintains, that his counterpane of four 
yards fquare is equal in beauty, and fuperior in ftrengtb, 
to the Indian counterpanes i^ich are fold at 200 gui- 
neas. The principal confumption of this cloth is in' 
min^dreiba for ladies ; as like wife for long (carfs, in 
imitation of the real Indian fcarfs, which are fold from 
60L to 80I. whereas fcarfs of this fabric are Told for 
as many (hillings, and the ladies fquare (hawk in pro- 
|iortion. 

sheading, a riding, tything, or 4ivifidn, in iht 
Ule^of Mao ; the whole iftand being divided into (ix 
(bcaidiiigs ; in every one of which k a coroner or chief 

conftablci 
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conftable, appointed by the delivery of a rod at the an* ablei than the fheep. The fheep fupplies us with food ffheep. 
nual conveniiun. and clothing, and finds ample employment for our 

^HEARBILL^ the iVij^ra of LinnseiiSi poor at all times and feafons of the year, whereby a ^ 

the Black Shtmmtr of Pennant and Latham, and CuU variety of manufa^urcs of woollen cloth is carried 

nuaUr of Cttcfby. Its bill is much comprefled ; the without interruption to dome Itic comfort and lofs 
edges are fharp ; the lower mandible is four inches and friendly fociety or injury to healtli, as is the cafe with var < ly of 

a half long ; the upper only three ; the bafe red ; the many other occupations. Every lock of wool thatpurpulcs, 

reft is black: the forehead, chin, fmot of the neck, tlic grows on its back becomes th<^ means uF fupport to 
breaft, and belly, are white: the head and whole upper ftaplers, dyers, pickers, feourers, fcriblers, carders, comb- 

part of the body are black ; the wings are of the fame ers, fpinners, fpoolers, warpers, queclcrs, wcavi-rsp 

colour : the lower part of the inner wehs of the pri- fullers, tuckers, burlers, fhearmcn, prefferri, clothiers, 

maries is white : the tail is (hort, and a little forked { and packers, who, one after another, tumble and tofs, 

the middle feathers arc dufky; the others are white on and twtft, and bake, and boil, this raw material, till 

their Tides ; the legs are weak and red : the length is they have each extradfed a livelihood out of it ; and 

une foot eight inches : the extent is three feet feven then comes the merchant, who, in his turn, fh;p8 it (in 
inches. It inhabits AmericS from New York to Gui- its higheft ftatc of improvement) to all quarters of the 
ana. It (kirns nimbly along the water, with its urider globe, from wbcuce he hiings back every kind of riches 
mandible juft beneath the fiirface, feeding on theinfedis to his country, in retnrn for this valuable commodity 
and fmall fi(h as it proceeds. It frequents alfo oyfter- which the (lieep affords. ^ 

banks \ its bill being partly like that of the oyfter- Btfidea this, the ufcful animal, after being deprived 

catcher, adapted for preying on thofe (hell-fi(h. of his coat, produces another againft the next year; 

SHEATHING, in the fea-language, is the cafing and when we are hungry, and kill him for food, he 

that part of a (hip which is to be under water with fir- gives us his (Icin to employ the fell-mongers and parch- 
board of an inch thick ; firft laying, hair and tar mixed meat-makers, who fupply us with a durable material for 
together upou the boards, and then nailing them on, fecuring our ellatcs, rights, and poftclTiuns ; and if our 
in order to prevent worms from eating the (hip's bot- enemies take the field againft us, fupplics us with a 
tom.— Ships of war are now generally (heathed with powerful inftrument for roiifing our courage to repel 
copper : but copper (heathing is liable to be corroded their attacks. When the parchment-maker has taken 
by the aAion of fait water, and fomeihing is ftili want- as much of the (kin as he can ufe, the glue-makerarumcK 

ing to effe^ this purpofe. It is very probable that tar after and picks up every morfel that is kTt, and thcre- 

might anfwer very well. with fiipplies a material for the carpenter and cabi- 

In the Cornifti mines, copper or brafs pumps are net-maker, which they cannot do without, and which 

often placed in the deepeft parts, and are confequently is eflentially uecclfary before we can have elrgant funii- 
expofed to the vitriolic or other mineral waters with ture in ourboufes; tables, chaira, looking-glalTcs, and a 
which fome of thefc mines abound, and which are known hundred other articles of convenience ; and when the. 
to have a much ftronger effedl on copper than fca-wa- winter nights come on, while vre are deprived of the 
ter. Thcfe pumps are generally about fix feet long, cheering light of the fun, the Oiecp fupplics us with an 
and are ferewed together, and made tight by the inter- artificial mode of lighc, whereby we prcTeivc every plea- 

pofition of a ring of lead, and the joinings 4tre after- furc of domeftic fociety, and w ith whufc alTiftaucc we 

wards tarred. One of thefc pumps was 10 much cor- can continue our work, or w^rite or read, and improve 

roded as to render it unfit for ufe; but theJpots of tar, oiir minds, or enjoy the focial mirth of our tables. An- 

which by accident had dropped on it, preferved tlie other part of the (laughtered animal fupplics us with an 
parts they covered from theaAion of the water. Thefe ingredient neceffary for making gaud common foap, a 
projected in fome places more than a quarter of an inch; ufcful ftore for producing clcauHncfs in every family, 

and the joints were fo far defended by the thin coat of rich or poor. Neither need the horns be thrown 

tar, that it was as perfedl as when it came from the away; for they are converted by the button-mnk^rs and 

hands of the manufadurer. If tar thus effeAually de^* turners iuto a cheap kind of buttons, tips for bows, 

fends copper from thefe acrimanloiis waters, can there and many ufcful ornaments, rrom the very trotters 

remain a doubt of its preferving it from the much mild- an oil is extraded ufcful for many purpofes, and they 

cr waters of the fea ? afford good food when baked in an oven. 

SHEATS, in a (hip, are ropes bent to the clews of Even the bones are ufcful alfo ; for by a late inven- 
the fails; ferving in the lower fails to haul aft the .clews tion of Dr Higgins, they arc foiin^, when reduced to 
of the fail ; but in topfails they ferve to haul home the aihes to be an ufeful and tfi'ential itigredicrit in the cum- 

clow of the fail clofc to the yard-arm. pofition of the fined artificial Hone in ornamental work 

SHEEP, in zoology. See Ovis and Wool. tor chitnncy-picces, cornices of rooms, houfes, &c. 

Among the various animals with which Divine Pro- which renders the compofiiion more durable by 
vidence has (lored the world for the ufe of man, none; is tually preventing its cracking (a). , ; 

to be found more iiinoceut, more ufcful, or more valu^ If it is objefied to the mcck iuonenfive creature^ tbat 

» he 


(a) Any curious perfon would br much cinertamed to fce the mauufadory of bone-a(h, ww oarrud on by 
Mr Miiiifiiof Whitechapel, New Road, wherein the bones of flutp and cows undergo many iogentous pra^efiesu 
1 , Thtre is a mill to break them ; 2. A cnldron to exlra£l their oil# marrow, and fat; methemtory to heat 
them red hot ; 4. An oven for tbofe bones tu moulder to aftics ; j. A ftill to coUeA the fuMa of the burnt 

bones 
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SKrap.* he is eicpenfive whfleliviitj, in up our'fniAik 

" ■" Sec. it msy be Bttfvreftd that it ib quite the etmtrafy t 

for he can Feed where every other animal has been 
fore him and graseed ailthey could lind s and that if he 
tahcB a 4 ittle graft on our downs or in oar fieldsi he 
amply repays us for every blade of grafs in the liebnefs 
of the manure which he leaves behind him. He pro* 
te£ls the hands from thcooU wintry Mafti by provi^irg 
them wkh the foFteft leather gloves. Every gentle* 
Dian*s library is alfo indelsted to him for the neat bind* 
ing of his books, for the (heath of htsfword^ and for 
-cafifs for his inilrumcnts ; in fliort, not to be tedious in 
mt ntioniiig the various ofes of leather^ there is hardly 
any furniture or utenfil -of life but the ihcep eontri* 
hutea to render cither more afeful> Gonvenient# oroma^ 
tncncal. 

As the fheep is fo valuable an animat, every piece of 
information cunceming the proper method of managing 
it mutt be of importance. It will nut therefore be ufe* 
lefa nor iinentmainifig to give fome account of the man- 
ner uF managing theep in Spain, a Country famons for 
4 producing the beft wool in the world* 

Account of In Spain there are two kinds of (heep i the coarfe* 
Spjiillh wouliud flieep» which always remain in their native 
country, and are houfed every night in winter f and the 
£nc-woollcd fheep, which are always in the open air, 
and travel in the fummer from the cool mountains of the 
northern parts of Spain, to feed in winter on thefoutb- 
ern vsarm plains of Andalufia, Mancha, and Eftrema* 
^ dura. Of thefe latter, it appears from accurate com- 

putations, that tliere are about five milltons (a) $ and 
' that ilie wool and fldh of a flock of lo,ooo flieep pso* 
duce yearly about 04 reals a-liead, or about the v^ue 
of iz Englifli fitpenccs, one of which belongs to the 
owner, three to the king, and the other eight are al* 
iowed for the expences of pailure, tythes, fliepbcrda^ 
dogs, fait, fhearing, dec. Ten thoufand fheep form a 
£ock, which is divided into ten tribes, under the mo- 
Mgrmeift of one perfon, who has abfolute dominion 
•over fifty (hepherds and fifty dogsi 
t Skturgoatitie, a French gentleman, 'who refided 

many years in Spain, and direAed his inquiries chiefly 
tp the civil government, trade, and manufadbires, 
that country, gives the following account of the win* 
^0trre0- dering fheep of Segovia. It is ( fays he) in the neigh* 

cifjir'j 7 r«. houring moontains that a part of the wanderilsg flieep 
Wf, Vol. during the fine fedfon. They leave them in the 
Oioath of Ofkober, pafs over thrde whidi feparate the 
^wo Cafiiles, crofs New Caftik, and difpCrfe thetufelvca 
in the plains of Eftremadura and Anddufia. For fomc 
years pad thofe of the two Caftiles, which are within 
etaoh of the 8icrra*Morena, go thither ha pafo the win* 


ter I ivhtchf 'in that part of S^n^ is more mfld ; the ihcepi 
kngth of their day^ journey is in proportion to the ^ 

paflufc they meet with. They travel in flocks from 
1000 to laoo in numher^ under the eonduA of two 
fhepherds ; one of whom is called the Jfeysm/, the 
other the . Za^e/* When arrived at the place of their 
deftination, they are difliibuted in the paflurcs previa 
ottfly affignctl thefn. They return in the month of 
April f and whether it be habit or natural inllindl that 
draws them towards the cliiute, which «t this fcafon 
becomes moil proper for them, the inquietude which 
they minifefl: might, in cafe of need, ferveosan alma* 
nack to their eonduAnrs,” 

Mr Arthur Young, in that patriotic Work which ha 
oonduAfsd with^great iaduftry and judgment, the An* 
iialsx>f Agrteulnire, gives its a Very accurate and iute* 
refting account of the Pyrenean or Catalonian fheep. 4 
** On the northern ridge, bearing to the wefl, are of Cata- 
Ihe paftures of the Spanifh flocks. This ridge is not, knia. 
however, the whole t there arc two other monntains, 
quite in a difTereat fituation, and the fheep travel ftotn VIU.^ 
one to another as the paftiirage h fhort or plentiful. 1 p. 195. 
eaanined the foil of thefe monntaio paftures, and found 
it in general flony ; what to the weft of Enj^and would 
be called a ^ciir tra/tf with fome mixture of loam, and 
in a fow places a little. peaty. The plants arc many of 
them untouched by the fheep ; many ferns, narciiruit 
vtoktB, .&c. but burnet (Merium fangvyorSaJ and th^ 
narrow^kaved plantata {piantago ioHsiiohta) were eaten, 
ii may bie fuppoftd, clofe. 1 looked for trefoils, but 
found fcareely any i it was very apparent that foil and 
oecuUtrtty of herbage had little to do in rendering thefe 
keights proper for fheep. In the northern parts of Eu- 
rope, the tops of mountains half the ln-ight of thefo ^ 

(for we were above fnow in July) are bogs \ all are fo 
which t have feen tn ouriflonds, or at' leifl; the pro- 
portion of dry land is very trifling to that which is ea* 
tremcly wet s Here they arc in general very dry. Now 
a great range of dry land, let the plants be what they 
o^y, will id every conntry 'fuit fl^ep, The flock ra 
blought every ttight to^ooe ^t, whkh it fltuated at 
tfal|;end of the valky datbe rivtal havemeottoned, and 
neat’ the port or pafla^ of Picada 'i it it a level fpot 
flieherUd mm aU vriiiiEL The foil it 6 inchesdrep 
of old dong, not at all endofed t from the freedum from 
wood all arwod, it forins to be chofrn partly for fafrty 
ftgainifl wolves bears. Near it da a very forge ftOtie, 
or rather reek fallen from the iflbonttfin. is the 
Aiepherdf hate taheo for a flidter, end have huthu Hot 
agatnft it ; tfarirbedsare fheep fkips, and their doot fo 
fmaUithat they crawl in. I lad^ lOr place for fire i but 
they have it, finoc they draft liere the flcfli of their foeep, 

and 


ffoties into a brown fluid, from trbence haftfliohi h made ; FdriiSceifor^ tmi^rh^pkfts thereof into Glauber’s 
ftYti I 7. A fand hedt eootainlfi^ twrive jalh, for'cdikf^ing g Cry ftalli^tTi^va^dr into fol-ammoniac. " 

{*) lb the t fhh bentury the travelling fheep wm eftimatefl St fmn niihioni^^ hnder FhAjp TIK the humbeir 
vras ditninifhed to two mtUions and h half. Uflariz, who wrote at the bCj^itining of ilhis century^ made It amount 
to fopr millions. The general opinion , is, that at pferent it does npt eaotcd five millions. Jf 10. this number ths 
eight millions of ftationOI^ fheep be added, it will make nearly thiitecn millions of animals, all managed contrary 
tb the true intefofts of Spain, for the advantage' of a few^fodiridusls. ^ For the ptoprktdrv df ^gtidhary flocks 
dife'have privitegaa which greatly tefembfo tbOte df tW Wsenfhatsdf the Mefta." Ateotdiiig^tb.Ariiquebar, Spaih 

eptkaihs abM'flve bdnaM^^tadhbmdh ' 

gait cows. 
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Mmim tnd in the night fometimcB keep ofT the hearsi by whirl- and alfo of a boggle, or lamb of kft year. In regard Sheep. 
iQg gre-brande : four of them belonging to the flock to the ntellow feStneft under the (kin, which, in Mr ' 
mefitiotied above lie here. 1 viewed their flack very care- Bakewell*i opinion, U a ftroag indication of a good 
fully, and by meauB of our guide and interpreter, made breed, with adirpofition to fatten, lie had it in a much 
fotne hiquiricB of the (hepherda, which they anfwered fapertor degree to many of our Englifh breoda, to the 
readilyi and very civilly, A Spaniard at Venafque, a full aa much to aa the South Dowua, which are for that 
city in the Pyrenees, gives ^>00 11 vrcB French (the livre point the beli (hort-wooUed fheep which I know in 
n JOid. Englifli) ai-ycarfor the pafturagc of t hit flock England, The fleece was on his back, and weighed, aa 
of 2000 In the winter he fends them into the 1 guefled, about 8 lb. Engliih but the average, they 

luvrer parts of Catalonia!, a journey of 1 2 or 13 days, (ay, of the flock is from four to five, as 1 calculated by 
and when the fnnw is melted in the fpring, they reducing the Catalonian pound of 12 oz. to ours of 16, 
are coiiduArd back again. They arc the whole year and is all fold to the French at 30s, die lb. French. This 
kept ill niutioii, and moving from fpot to fpot, which rum had the wooiof the back part of hianeck tied clofe, 
is owing CO tlie grem range they evci7where have of and the upper tuft tied a fecund knot by way of orna- 
pafture. They arc always in the open air, never houfed ment ; nor do they ever fliear this part of the fleece for 
or under covcri and never taile of auy food but what that reafou r we faw feveral in the flock with this fpe- 
they can find 00 the hills, etes of decoration. They faid that this ram would fell 

** Four fliepherda, and from four to fix large Spanifli in Catalonia for 20 livres. A circumllance which can- 
dogs, have the care of this flock: the latter are in FraiKe not be too much commended, and defervts uiiivcrfal 
caUed of the Pyrmesx LmJ ; they are black and white, imitation, is the extreme docility they accuftom them 
of the fixe of a large wolf, a large head aad neck, arm- to. When 1 defircd the fliepherd to catch one of his 
fd with collars ftiick with iron fpikes. No' wolf can ftand rams, 1 fuppoled he would do it with his erook, orpro* 
againfi them ; but bears arc more potent adverfaries. : bably not be able to do it at all; but he walked into 
if a bearcaii reach a tree, he iafafe; heriftson his hind the flock, and Tingling out a rain and a goat, bid them 
kgs, with bis back to the tree, 'and fets the dogs at de- follow him, which they did immediately ; and be talk- 
fiance. In the night the (hepberda rdy entirely on cd to them while they were obeying him, holding out 
their dogs ; but on hearing them bark are ready with his hand as if to give them fomething. By this method 
fire arms, as the dogs rarely bark if a bear is not at he brought me the ram, which 1 caught, and held with- 
band, 1 was ftirprifcd to that they are fed only out difficulty/’ 

with bread and milk. The head (hephe^ is paid 120 The bed fort of flicep for fine wool arc thufe bred fheep 
livres a-year wages aud bread } the pibera 80 llvrcs and ui Hereford Ihivc, Devonfliire, and Worccllerfliire ; butpruducc the 

bread- But they are allowed to keep goits,'of which they are fmall, and black-faccd, and bear but a fmall heft wool 
they have many which they milk everyday. Their food quantity. Warwick, Leiceftcrlhire, Buckingham, and 
is milk and bread, caeept the flcih of fuch (beep or Northfamptonlhire, breed a large-honed Iheep, of the 
lambs as accidents give theiu. The head Aicpherd bcil fhape and deepell wool wc have. The marlhes 
keeps oa the mountain top, or an elevated fpot, from of Lincolnfhirc breed a very large kind of fheep, but 
whence he can the better fee around while the flock tra* their wool is not good, uulefs the breed be mriided by 
verfisB the declivities- In doing this the (h«cp are ex- bringing in (beep of other counties among them, which 
pofed to great danger in places that arc fiony ^ for by is a fcheme of late very profitably followed there. In 
wsdking among tt^ rocks and crpecially ihc goats this county, it is no uncommon thing to give fifty gui- 
tbey move the ftoncs, which, rolling down the hills ocas for a ram, and a guinea for the admilfion u 
acquire an accelerated force enough tp knock a man ewe to one of thefe valuable males, or twenty guineas 
down, aod flieep are often killed by them ; yet we (aw for the ufe of h for a certain number of ewes during 
how ^rt they were to avoid fuch fionea, and captiouf- one feafon. Suffolk alfo breeds a very vahublc kind of 
ty on thetr guard agamft them. I exaasfned the (heep fheep. The northern counties in general breed fheep 
■ttentivelfk They are in general polled, bat fomehave with long hot hairy wool : liowever, the wool which it 
horns t which in the rams turn backwards bohiad tlie taken from the neck and (houlders of the Yorkfliire 
oars and projeA half a circle forward ; tlte cwes horns (beep is ufed for mixing with Spanifk wool in^ foiae of 
turn alfo behuvd the ears hut do not projeA s the iega their fioeft cloths. 

white or reddifh ; fpcckled faces, fume whhei:foinc Wales bears t fmall hardy kind of flieep, which hat 
suddifh ; they would weigh fat, 1 reckon, wan average, the beft laftcd flefh^ hut the word wool of all. Never- 
firum 25 lb. to. 18 lb.a quarter.. Some tails fhort# fome thelrfs it ia of more extenfive ufe than the fineft Sego- 
kft long. A few black fheep among them : fame with vian fleeces ; for tire benefit of the flannel manufacture 
a very Ttctle toft of wool on their (beheads. On the is univerfally known. The fheep of Ireland vary like 
whole they refeiuUe thofe on tin* Soinb Downs j thevr shifls of Great Britain thofe of the foatti and eaift he- 
kgs are at (bort as thofe of that breed a point which mg large, and iheit'ikfh rank : thofe of the north aad: 
meiPhs obfervacion, as they tvaver fo much and fo wcB« the mount aioous parts fmall and their flefh fweet. 'The 
Their fhape watery good | round ribs and flat ftraight ftreott In the fame manner differ in degrees of value., 
hacks; and would with us be nrekoned handieote Scotland hrecik a fmall kind, and their iBeecea are 
fheep i all in good order pad flefb. In order to be KiU eoarfe. 

better acquainted, with them, 1 defircd one of the fhep- ^ But the new Lciccfterfhire breed is the moft falhion^ 
herds to catch a ranf^lEor me to feel, and examiue th$. a^ilei^. and of 0901(6 the mofi profiubk breed in the 
wool, which I found very iliick and good of the card* ^nd. ,Jptop|li A^om qf Clifton, who railed himfclf 

* Iwa, w 1^ Ik I iwtik » .«P| Hk Srft wh, 

, J , fcu. 
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Slieep. feir in the midland couh^CB of Engkiid for a fuperior 
breed of llieep^^^ tie itppro^ed his breed f« itot 

known ; but it was cuftomary for eminent farmers id his 
time to go 1o difton miumritier to ohdofe and pit^hafe 
ram-*lainb% for which they paid two Or three guineas- 
ThiB riDan was fuccrcdcd by Mt* Bakewell ; ami ic maj 
reafonably be fuppafed that the breed, by means of Al- 
tom’a ftpek, liad pail'ed the (irfl A age of improvement 
before^Mr ^kewell’s time* Still, hhwever, tt ftinft be 
acknowledged, that 'the Leicefterfliirc breed of flieep 
owes its prt^ent high Biate of improvement to the ability 
and' care of Mr Bakewell. 

Account uf The manner in which Mr Bakewell raifed his fheep 
Mr Bike- to the degree of celebrity in which they defervcdly ftand, 
br^d *** notwithftanding the recentnefs of the improvement, 
being done in the day of thoufands now living, 
JituhAnd a thing in difpute; even among men high in the pro- 

Coutiitety itflion, and living in the very diftrl£l in which tfae'inr- 

Vul. I. provKMnent has been carried on ! 

p- .382. c, gjjjne are of opinion that he cffeAed it by a crofs 
How^it 5 Willlhirc breed ; an improbable idea, a^ their 

IVjppofcd he focm altogether contradlAs it : others, chat the Rye- 
impruved land breed were ufed for this purpofe ; and with fome 

it. flifiw of probability. If any crofs whatever wsrt nfed^ 

the Ryehind breed, whether wo view the form, the fiEe, 
tlu! wool, the fltfh, or the fatting quality, is the mdft 
probable iuftrument of improvement. 

Thefe ideas, however, are rcgiflcred merely as maN 
ters of opinion. It is more than prdbable that Mr 
BakewcU alone is in pofTrflion of tbefevcral minuti^ of 
improvement $ and- the public can only hope that at a 
proper time the £aAs may be comfhimicated for the 
direAion of future improvers. 

<< Whenever this fhall take place, it will tnoA proba- 
bly come Dtct that 00 crofs with any alien breed what- 
ever has been ub;d ; but that the improvement has been 
etEeAcd by feleAing individuals from kindred breeds ; 
from thefevcral breeds or varieties of long-woollcd fheep, 
with which Mr Bakewell was furrounded on almoft 
every fide, and by breeding, inanritH (c), with this fe- 
leAion c folicitoufly feiaing the fupeifor accidental 
varieties produced; aHociating thefe varieties; and 
dill continuing to felcA, with judgment, the fuperior 
8 individuals. 

Df?rcriptlon *• It now remains to give a defeription t>f the fuperior 
oi hiH cwcB individuals of this breed, efpecially ewes and 

ders,^^^" wedders, io full condition, but not immoderately fat. 
The rams will require to be diftiiiguiQied afterwards. 

** I'be head is long, fmall, and hornlefs, with ears 
fomewhat long, and landing backward, and with the 
niafe. (booting forwards The neck thin^ clean toward 
the beadj but taking a conical form 1 ftaadmg low# 
and'fulargiiig every way at the bafe ; the foee-end alto- 
gether Ihort.. The bofom broad, with the fhciulders, 
riba/andcluaecatraordipary full. The loin broad, add 
the bath kveL^ The iMuncbei^ comparatively full eo- 
waads the faipt, but light downwafdsf' being altogether 
fmall in pvepoption lai the fore Tac dt 

prefent, of a moderate length 4 withcb(? bank eatreme«i 
ly .hne. The bone throughout remarkably ligte. Tim 


carcafs, when fully fat, takes h remarkable form ; much 
widtr than it id deep, and almpA; broad as it is long, 

Full on the Hiouldcr, wide A 011 the ribs, narrowing 
With a regular curve towards the uil ; approaching 
the form of the turtle nearer perhaps than any other 
animal. The prit is thiuj and the tail fmall. The wool 
is fhoner than long wools in general, but much longer 
tfian the^nviddle wools; the ordinary length of iiuplp 
five to feveh inches, varyl^ much in nncivcfB and 
weight.** , 9 

This breed forpafTes every other in beauty, of form ; rc» 
they are Aill and weighty in the fore quarters ; and arc 
remarkable for fmallnefs of bone. Mr Marfliall, who )ias 
been of fo much benefit to agriculture and his country 
by his publications, informs us, in bis Rural Economy 
of the Midland Counties, that he. has feen a rib of a 
(heep of this breed cotitrafted with one of a .Norfolk 
(heep : the difparity was Ariking ; the latter nearly 
twice the fize ; while the meat which covered the for- 
mer was three times the thicknefs: confequently the 
proportion of meat to bone was in the one incompara-, 
bly greater than in the other. Therefore, in this point 
of view, the improved breed has a decided preference ; 
for Rirely while mankind continue to eat fleAi and throw 
away bone, the former mu A be, to the confumcr at 
lea A, the moTV valuable. 

The criterions of good and bad Acfli while the ani- 
mal is alive differ in different fpecics’ and are not pro- 
perly fettled in the fam^ fpecies. One fuperior breeder 
is of opinion, that if the flefii is not loofe, it is of coiirfe 
good ; holding, that the fleAi of Aieep is never found 
in a Aate of nardnefs, like that of cattle ; 

while bthefrs' make a fourfold diAiiiAion flt(h of 

Ateep; as lobfenefs, mrilownefs, firmnefs, hardnefs 1 
confidering tbt firA and the laA equally exceptionable, 
and the fecond and third equally defirabje | a happy ipis- 
ture of the two being deemed the point of perfoAion* 

The flelh of Aicep, when flaughtcred, is well known 
to be of various qualities. Some is compofed of large 
coarfe nfr^ins^ interfperfed with wi^e empty pores like 
a fponge : otheta, of large grains, with wide pbtes fill- 
ed with fat ; dtheta, of fine eWe grains, . with fmaAier 
pores filled with fat : and a fourth, of clofe grains, with- 
out any rotermixtune bf fatnefs. 

The >ficfh of Aicep, when dreffed, is equally well 
known to poffefa a variety of qualities ; fomc mutton 
is coarfct’dry, andiu&pid^a drt.fpfbnge, affording little 
or no gravy of any colour. Anoi^r Ton isfomewbat 
firmer, impkjptfog tr Ugbt-cb 1 ouiedjp«Vy A third 

plump, Aiort, and palatable; affording a mixture of 
white and red gravy. A fourth liktwife plump and 
weil^fla^^red, but difcharging red gravyi^ and ibis in 
various quantities. 

It is likewKe ob(erv;lble, that fome mutton, wheq 
dreffed, appears coverid with a fhi^, tough, parch- , 
medt-like (ntegpmeut ; others with a mem^pe com- 
plnratiWly fine' atrd fiefsible. fiut thefe, and fomc of t lie^ 
ocher quahtiea of mlittoii, may not be wholly owing to, . 
breed, bat^ in part to' the age and the Aate of 
at the fchoc of ilau'gbter- Exaoamcd in this ligliti wfica 
’ ' " . . ^ 'ther 
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tlier we eonfidcr the degree of fatnefs, dr tlicir natural fliarhogs is fecn their degree of inclination to fat at an Shwp- 
proponfity to a (late of fatnefs, even at an early age, early age, 

the improved breed of Leiccllcrfliii*c flicep appear with “ Fattingquality being the one thing needful in graz- 
many fuperior advaiuagcB. ing (lock, and being found, in fome confiderablc dc- 

Thc degree of fatnefsto which the individuals of this grec at lead, to be hereditary, the fattell rams are of 
breed arc capable of being raifed, will perhaps appear coiirfe the bed ; though other attachments, well or ill 
incredible to ihofc who have not had an opportunity of placed, as to form or fafhionable points, will perhaps 
being convinced by their own obfervation. I have have equal or greater weight in the minds of fome men, 
feen wedders (fays Mr Marllidl) of only two diear even in this enlightened age. Such rtiearlings as will 

f two to three years old) fp loaded with fat as to he not make up fudiciently as to form and fatnefs, are either 
carccly able to make a run ; and whofe fat lay fo kept on to another year to give them a fair chance, 
much wilhom the bone, it feemed ready lo be diakcn or are cadrated, or butchered while diarhogs.” ii 

from tlic ribs On the fmalled agitation. From the firfl letting, about 40 years ago, lo hims 

It is common for the flietp of lliis breed to have year 1780, the prices kept gradually riling from fiftrcn ^,*V**'"'*^* 
fuch a projeftion of fat upon the ribs, immediately be- (hillings to a guinea, and from one to ten. In * 780 
hind the diouldf r, “that it may be cafily gathered up in Mr Bakcwcll let feveral at ten guineas each; and, what jertnig 
the hand, as the flank of a fat bullock. Hence h has is rather inexplicable, Mr Parkiiifon of Quarndon let them. 
gained, in technical language, the name of the /ote one the fame year for twenty five guineas; a price which 
final ; a point wdiit li a modern breeder never fails to then adonilhed the whole countiy. 
touch in judging of the quality of this breed of ftieep. From that time to 1786 Mr Dakewerds flock rofe 
What is, perhaps, dill more extraordinary, it is not rapidly from ten to a hundred guineas ; and that year 
rare for the rams, at lead of this breed, to be ‘ cracked be let two thirds of one ram (referving one third of the 
on the back ;* that is, to be cloven along the top of ufual number of ewes to himfcif) to two principal breed- 
the chine, in the manner fat fliccp generally are upon ers, for a hundred guineas each, the entire ferviccs of 
the rump. This mark is confidcred as an evidence of ibe ram being rated at three hundred guineas 1 Mr 
the bed blood. Bakewcll making that year, by letting twenty rainson- 

** Extraordinary, however, as arc thefe appearances ly, more than a thouLnd pounds ! 
while the animals are living, the faids are dill more drik- Since that time the prices have been dill riling. Four 
ing after they arc ilaughtered. At Litchfield, in hundred guineas have been repeatedly given. Mr Bake- 
February 1785, I faw a fore quarter of mutton, fatted well, this year (1789) makes, fays Mr hTarfliall, twelve 
by Mr Priiiccp of Croxall, and which meafured upon hundred guineas by three rams (brothers, we believe); 
the ribs four inches of fat. It mud be acknowledged, two thoufand of feven ; and of his w'^hole Icuing, full 
however, that the Leicederlhire hre^^d do not produce three thoufand guineas ! 

fo much w^ool as mod other long wooled fiicep.'’* Befides this extraordinary fummadeby MrBakewell, 

As the praflicc of letting rams by the fcafon is now there arc fix or feven other breeders who make from 
become profitable, it may be ufeful to mention the roc- five hundred to a thoufand guineas each- The whole 
thod of 1‘eariUg them. amount of monied produced thut year in the Midland 

“ The principal ram breeders fave annually tw’cnty, Counties, by letting rams of the modern b.eed for one 
thirty, or perh.ips forty ram lambs; cadration being feafon only, is edimuted, by ihofe who r.re adequate to 

fcldnm applied, in the fird indance, to the produce of a the fubjeCt, at the almod incredible fum of ten tlioufand 

valuable fam : for in the choice of thefe lambs they ar^ pounds. ta 

ltd more by blood, or parentage, than by form ; od llains previous to the fcafon arc reduced from tbc"^^'‘ 
which, at an early age, little dependence can be {daced- cumbrous fat date in w'hich they arc Ihovvn. The rami 

Their treatment from the time they are weaned, in Ju- time of fending them out is the middle of September, a, ciioicc 
ly or Augwd, until the time of Ihcaritig, the fird week They arf conveyed in carnages of two wheels whhoJthc 

in June, confids iu giving them every indulgence of fpriuga, or hung in Ihiigs, 20 or 30 miles a-day, fome-tv/ci». 

keep, in order to pulh them forward for the Slow ; it times 16 the didance of 2Co or 300 miles. They are 
being the common prat'kice to let fuch as are fit to ht not turned loofe 'among the ewes, but kept apart in a 
let the fird feafon, w^hilc they arc yet yearlings-— pro- fmall enclofurc, where a couple of ewes only are admit- 
^incially * fharhogs.’ ted at once- When the feafon is over every care is taken 

Their fird padurc, after weaning, is pretty gene- to make the rams look as fat and handfome as poHihlc. 
rally, I believe, clover that has been mown early, and In the choice of ewe$ the breeder is led by the fame 
has got a fecond time into head ; the heads of clover eriterions as in the choice of rams. Breed is the lirlt 
being confidcred as a mod forcing food of fheep. Af-. objcdl of confideration. Execllency, in any fpccies or 
tet this goes off, turnips^ cabbages, coleWdrt, with variety of live dock, cannot he attained with any degree 
hay, and (report fays) with corn. But the ufc of of certainty, let the male be ever fo excellent, uiilefil 
this the breeders feveraliy deny^ though Collectively the females employed likew'ifc inlu rit a large proportion 
they may be liable to the charge, of the genuine blood, be the fpccics or variety whal it 

** Bethlsasit may, ibmethiog con fic'erable depends may. Hence no prudent man ventures to give the 
on the ari of making up, not lambs only, but rams of all higher prices for the Difhlcy rams, uiilefs hii ewe^arc 
ages. Fat, like charity, covers a multitude of faults ; deeply tiinSkurcd with the Difhlcy blood. Next 
and befides, is the bed evidence of their fatting qt^ality breed is flefhi fat, form, and wool, 
owhich their owners can produce (/'. e. their natural pro- After . the lambs arc weaned, the ewci arc k^pt in 
penfity to a drftetif rathfefsL while fu ilii fatnefs of the cbinrooh feeding places, without any altcration'^f paf- 
VoL, XVII. Part I. - X X' lure, 
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SHbefp. turtf, prerious to tli«ir tnkiog the ram. In winter they 
arc kept on grafs, hay^ turnips* and cabbages. As the 
beads of the modern breed are much finer than moii 
othersi the ewes lamb with Icfs dilBcohy. 

The female lambs, on being weaned, are put to 
good keep, but hnvc not fucli high indulgence fhown 
them as the males, the prevailing pradice being to keep 
them from the ram the firfl autumn. 

At weaning lime, or previoufly to the admiflion of 
the ram, the ewes are culled, to make room for the 
thnves or (hearlings, whofe fiipeiior blood and fafhion 
entitle them to a place in the breeding flock. In the 
work of culling, the ram-breedcr and the mere grazier 
go by fomewhat different guides. The grazier’s- guide 
is principally age, feldom giving his eives the ram after 
they arc four (hear. The ram<-breeder, on the con- 
trary, goes chiefly by merit ; an ewe that has brought 
him a good ram or two is continued in the Aock fo 
long as fhe will breed. There are inibinccs of ewes ha- 
ving been prolific to the tenth or twelfth year; but in 
rcneral the ewes of this breed go off at fix or fevea 
Ihcar. 

In the pradlice of fome of the principal ram>breedcrs« 
the culling ewes arc never fuffered to go out of their 
hands until after they are /laughtered, the breeders not 
only fatting them, but having them butchered^ on their 
premifes. There are others, however, ivho fell them ; 
and fometimes at extraordinary prices. Three, four, and 
even fo high as ten, guineas each have been given foe 
thefe outcalls. 

There are in the flocks of fcveral breeders ewes that 
would fetch at audlion twenty guineas each.’ Mr 
BakeweU is in pofTeflion of ewes which, if they were 
now put up to be fold to the bed bidder, wot^kl, it is 
tilimated, fetch no lefs than fifty each, and perhaps, 
through tlie prefent fpirit of contention, much higher 
,, prices^ 

Inftrudlior.s The following inftruflions for purchafing fliccp, wc 

for purcha- hope, will be acceptable to our country readeri.«» 

fjjg flicip. farmers fhould always buy his flieep from a worCc 
land than his own, and they fhoulll be big-boned,, and 
have a long greafy wool, curling clqfe and well.,, Thefe 
fbcep always breed the fined wool, and are alfo the moll 
approved of by the butcher for fale in the market. 
For the choice of fhcLp to breed, the ram mud be 
young, and liis fkin of the fame colour with bis wool, 
for the lambs will be of the fame colour with his fkin. 
He (hould have a large long body ; a broad forehead, 
round, and well rifing; large eyes ; and, draiglit and 
ifliort noil rib. The polled (heep» that is, thofe which 
have no horns, arc found to be the befttlreeders. ’^he 
ewe ihould have a broad back ; a large bendhtg peck ; 
fmalJiL but fhort, clean, and nimble legs i apd a thick, 
deep wool covering her all oyer. 

/ Toikflow'whether they be found or not, the {srpier 
iftiould examinp the wool that none of it be: warning, 
and fet' that the gt>«8 be red, the teeth white an^WO, 
and the bri/kot-Acin red, the wool i&m,. breath 
fwcet, and the feet not hot, Two years old is the bed 
tiixii for beginning to breed; and their fird lagibs (hpuld 
sot be kept too long, to weaken them by ftickling^ but 
be fold as foon as , conveniently may be.. ^i|l 

htcfd advanmgeoudy tiUthey arefe^en ^caijs eddf 
jfiiriiiera hwe a.m,cthpd of ,kno!iyiiig thfrage oftS /h.cep, 
ib g MatSc iakaawth hyi the Whieii a.i|ieep 


is one fliearj os they exprefs it has two broad teeth |herp. 
before ; when it is two flicar, it will have four ; when ’ 
three, fix ; and when four, eight. After this their 
mouths begin to break. 

The difference of land makes a very great difference 
in the (heep. The fat padures breed draight tall flieep, 
and the barren hills and downs breed fquarc ihort ones; 
woods and mountains breed tall and flcndcr flieep ; but 
the bed of all arc thofe bred upon pcw-plouglied land 
aud dry grounds. On the contrary, all and mold 
lands are bad for fheep, efpccially fuch as are fiibjed to 
be overflowed, and to have fand and dirt left on them. 

The fait marflies anr, however, an exrcpiioii to this 
general rule, for their faltncfs makes amends for their 
raoidure ; falt« by reafon of its drying quality, being of 
great advantage to (heep. 14 

As to tlw: time of putting the rams to the ewes, the r-mip 
farmermud confider at what time of the fpring his 
will be fit to maintain them and their lambs, and whe-|^,^ die 
ther he has turnips to do it till the grafs conics ; for (.wcb. 
very often both the ewes and lambj arc dedroyed by 
the want of food ; or if this does not happen, if the 
lambs are only dinted in their growth by it, it is an 
accident that they never recover. The ewe goes ao 
weeks with Iamb, and according to this it is eafy to 
oalaulate the proper time. The bed time for them to 
yean is in April, unlcfs the owner has very forward 
grafs or turnips, or the fheep are field llieep. Where 
you have not enclofures to keep them in, then it may be 
proper they fhould. yean in January, that the lambs 
may be llrong by May-day, and be able to follow the 
dam over the fallows and water-furrows ; but then the 
lambs that come fo early mud have a great deal of care 
taken of them, and To indeed Ihould all other lambs at 
their fird falling, elfe while they are weak the prows 
and magpies will pick their eyes out. 

When the fheep are turned into fields of wheat or 
rye to feed, it mud not be too rank at firfl, for if it be, 
it generally throws them into fcou rings. Ewes thatorc 
big fhould be kept but bare, for it is very dangerous to 
them to be fat at the time of their bringiiiff forth their 
loung,. They may he w'ell fed, . indeed, .like cows, a 
fortnight b^orehand, to put them 40 heart. Morti- 
mer’s Hufbandry, p. XfJ. 

The feeding (heep with turnips is one great. advan- 
tage to the farmers* When they are made to eat tur- 
nip# the3L foon fatten^ but, there is fome difficulty in 
bringing this about. The oldjones always refufe them 
at fird, and will foip^mes, (aft three pr lour days, till 
aknoft famifhed; but the young lambs fall to at once. 

The COQUQon way, in fome places, of turning a flock 
of (beep at large into a. field of turnips, is very difad- 
tantageouSj for they will thus dellroy as many in a 
fortnight as would keep. them a whole winter. There 
aie three other w;^^s 01 feediujg .them on this food, all 
of which, haye their feveral advautoiges. ij 

, Tb^ .fir^ way isto diy^c the land by hurdles, and Ths fird 
.aQow the Jheep to come upon fuch a portion only at a way of 
time as , they can cat- in one day, and fo advance the . 

tiurdks farther into the ground daily till 3II be eaten. 

This is infinitely better than the former random me- 
thod.,; hut they never eat them clean even this but 
Itkve^thfi.bqitomy and outfides fcooped in the ground ,:^ 
thcf.bcpple^pttU up th^ with irqp crocks, and \ 

Uj th^in. before, flic fheep again, butftjiey arc co^pmii- 

' \y 
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!y To Fouled with the creature's dung and urine, and 
’ with the dirt from their feet, that they do not care for 
them ; they eat but Little of them, and what they do 
cat docs not nourifh them Like the frefh roots. 

The fecond way is by enclolingthe (licep in hnrdles, 
as in the former ; but in tliis they puLl up aLL the tur- 
nips which they fuppofc the fhcep can eat in one day, 
end daily remove the hurdles over the ground whence 
they have pulled up the turnips : hy this means there 
h no wade, and lets expence, for a perfon may in two 
hours pull up all thofe turnips ; the remaining (hells of 
which would liavc employed three or four labourers a- 
day to get up with their crooks out of the ground 
trodden hard by the feet of the fheep ; and the word is, 
that as in the method of pulling up hrd, the turnips are 
eaten up dean ; in this way, by the hook, they are 
w*a[\ed, the fheep do not eat any great part of them, 
and when the ground comes to be tilled afterwards for 
a crop of corn, the fragments of the turnips arc feen in 
fiLch quantities on the furface, that half the crop at 
load loems to have been waded. 

Tlie third manner is to pull up the turnips and re- 
move them in a cart or waggon to fome other place, 
fpreading tliem on a frcdi place every day $ by this me* 
mod tlie flieep u ill cat them up dean, both root and 
leaves. The great advantage of this method is, when 
there is a piece land not far off which wants dung more 
than that where tlie turnips greW, which perhaps is alfo 
too wet for the (beep in winter, and then the turnips 
will, by the Coo great moidurc and dirt of the foil, 
fornetimcB fpoil the (beep, and give them the rot. Yet 
fitch ground will often bring forth more and larger tur- 
nips than dry land, and when they are carried olf, and 
eaten by the fheep on ploughed Imd, in dry weather, 
and on green fward in wet weather, the fheep will Tuc- 
ceed much better ; and the moill foil where the turnips 
grew not being trodden by the fheep, will be much fit- 
ter for a crop of corn than if they had been fed with 
turnips on it. The expence of hurdles, and the trouble 


dace fatal efFefts, by the admiflion of pure water only Sheep.' 
into its component parts, which at other times is — * 
pcrfcAly innocent, although brought to its utinoft 
drength and maturity by the genial influence of the 
fun. Bcfides, the conllant prafticc of mod farmers 
in the kingdom, wlio with the grcateil fccurity feed 
their meadows in the fpring, when the grafs flioots 
quick and is full of juices, militates directly againd this 
opinion. 

Mr Arthur Young, to whom agriculture is much in- 
debted, a feribes this difeafe to moidure. In confirma- 
tion of this opinion, which has been generally adopted, 
we arc informed, in the Bath Society papers *, by a cor- * Vobl. 
rcfpoiuient, that there was a paddock adjoining to his 
park which bad for fevcral years caufed the rot in mod 
of the fheep wdiich were put into it. In 1769 be 
drained it, and from that time his fheep were free 
from this malady. But there are fads which render it 
doubtful that moidure is the fulc caiife. We are told, 
the dry limed land in DiM-bylhirc will produce the rot 
as well as water meadows and dagnant marPitcs ; aitd 
that in fome wet grounds (heep fudain no injury for 
many weeks. 20 

Without attempting to enumerate other hypothefes in :aufrj 
■^I’hich the ingtnifius have formed on this fijf>jcCl, wc 
fhall purfue a dilTcrent method in order to difeover the 
caufe. On djft'erent fheep that die of this diloider, a 
great number of infeds called (fee Fasciola) 

are found in the liver. Thatthefc Rakes arc ihe caufe 
of the rot, therefore, is evident ; but to explain how 
they come into the liver is not fo eafy. It if. probable 
that they arc fwallovved by ilie fheep along with their 
food while in the egg Itatc. The eggs dcpofitt'd in 
the tender germ arc conveyed with the food into the 
ftomach and inteftmes of the animals, wlieiice they arc 
received into iheladeal vcfTcls, carried oft in the chyle, 
and pafs into the blood ; nor do they inctl with any 
obdrudiou until they arrive at the capillary vcfllls of 
the liver. Here, as the blood fdcrates through the cx- 


tif muvitig them, arc faved in this cafe, which will coun- 
tei-halanct: at lead the cxpence of pulling the turnips 
and earring them to the places w^herc they are to be 
18 eaten. They mud always be carried off for oxen. 

arc fubjed are thefe, 
ig, fcab, dunt, rickets, 
dy-druck, flux, and burding. Of each of tliefe we 
fliall give the bed defeription in our power, with the 
moll approved remedies. 

The rot. The ro/, which is a very pernicious difeafe, !ia6 of 
late engaged the attention of fcientilic farmers. But 
neither its nature nor its caufe has yet been fully af- 
cercained. Some valuable and judicious obfervations 
have, however, been made upon rt, which ought to 
be circulated, as they may perhaps, in many cafes, 
fumifli an antidote for this malignant didtinper,, Or be 
the means of lending othets to fome Ihore ^efScaci- 
otts remedy. Some have fuppofed the rot oWtrig to 
the quick growth of grafs or herbs that grow iu wet 
plnccs. Without prcmifing, that all bounteous Provi- 
dence has given to every animal its peculiar lalle, by 
which it diftinguifhes the food proper for its preferva- 
tion ^tid fupporr, ifnnt vitiated by fortuitous circumdan- 
.CC 9 , it feems vtTy difficult to' difeover cn pbilofophtcal 
prliici^s why the growth of grafs fhbuld render 

it hbxious, or Why any ktrB- fhotild ohe fcafbw |irri- 


Difciafci of The difeafes to which fheep 
^Ihcep. red- water, foot-rot and hovi 


Ireme branches, anfwcring to thofe of the vtnn porta 
in the human body, the fccerning vcflcls arc loo minute 
to admit the impregnated ova, which, adlitring to the 
ihembrane, produce thofe aniinalculw. that feed upon 
the liver and dellroy the fheep. They much ivlVinble 
the flat fifh called plaice, are fometimes as large as a 
filver two-pence, and arc found both in the liver .iiid in 
the pipe (anfwehng to that of the ^jena caxni) which 
conveys the blood from the liver to the heart. 

The common and moll obvious ohjedlion to that 
opinion is, that this iiifcft is newer found but in the li- 
ver, or in fome parts of the vifeera, of fheep that arc 
dlfeafed more orlcfa ; and that they mull therefore be 
b^cd there. But this objcAion will lofc its foj ce, when 
we conlidcr that many infefls undergo fevcral changes, 
and cxid under forms extremely different from each 
Uther. Some uF them may ihtreforr appear and he well 
known under ohe fhape, and not known to be the fame 
under a fecond or third. The fluke may be the lad ftatc 
of fomr aquatic animal which we at prefent very wdl 
know under one or other of its previous forms. 

If this be admitted, it is eafy to conceive that fheep 
inay, on ^wet ground cfpccially, uke multitudes of 
'thefc ova or eggs in with theit food | ^and' that the II®- 
'thach "and yjfcelra of the iheep'^faking a proper' ddusTor? 
tiny of courfe hatch, and appeswidg inihoir flirkw' 
X X a or 
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or lad, dates feed oo Che U¥er of tbe'enimali and oeda- 
^ fion this dUbrdrr. 

It ia a fingjular &£):« ** that ho ewe ever has the rot 
while (be has a lamb by her fide.*’ The reafon of this 
may be» jthat the impregnated ovum paflea into the 
milk, and aeverarrivea at the liver.. The rot is fatal to 
(heeps hares, and rabbits, and fometimes to calves ; but 
never infods animals of a larger fiae. 

Miller fays t.liat parfley is a good remedy for the rot 
in fliecp, I*crbapB a drong deqodion of this or 

the oil extra^ed from its feeds, might be of fcrvicc. 
Salt is alfo a ufcful remedy. It feems to he an ac- 
knowledged fa£t that fait mardies never produce the 
Tou Salt indeed is pernicious to mod infects. Com- 
mon fait and water expel worms from the human body; 
and fca-wccd, if laid in a garden, will drive away infe^^s ; 
but if the fait is feparated by deeping it in the pured 
fpring -water for a few days, it abounds with animalculte 
of various fpccies. 

Lifle, in his book of luilbandry, informs us of a far- 
mer who cured his whole dock of the rot by giving 
each (heep a handful of Spanifh fait for Bve or fix morn- 
ings fuccclRvely. The hint was probably taken from 
the Spaniards, who frequently give their (heep fait to 
keep them healthy. On fame farms perhaps the ut-* 
mod caution cannot always prevent this difoi dcr. In 
wet and warm feafons the piiideut farmer will remove 
his (heep from the lands liable to rot, Thofe who 
have it not in thtir power to do this may give each 
(heep a fpuunful of common fait, with the fame quan- 
tity of flour, in u quarter of a pint of w^atcr, once or 
twice a-week. When the rot is recently taken, the 
fame remedy givou four or five mornings fucce (lively 
will in all probability elTe^t a cure. The addition of 
the flour and water (in the opinion of Mr Price of 
.Sali(bury, to whufe excellent paper in the Bath Socie- 
ty’s Tranfaflions we own ourfclves much indebted) 
will not only abate the pungency of the fait, but di(- 
pofe it to mix with the chyle in a more gentle and effi- 
cacious manner. 

A farmer of a confiderable lord(hip in Bohemia vi- 
fltiug the hot-wells of CarKbad, related how be preferv- 
ed his (lock of (heep from the mortal didemper which 
raged in the wet year 1769, of which fo many perifhed. 
His prefervative was very iiniplc and very cheap ; ** He 
fed them every night, when turned under a (hed, cover, 
or daUeSj with halhed fodder draw ; andi by eating it 
greedily, they all cfcaped.” , . 

Rtd ivaifr is a diforder mod prevalent on wet 
groupil(}4 1 have heard (fays Mr Arthur Young) that 
it has ibmctjines been cured by tapping, || fora drop- 
fy. This operation is done on one fide of the belly to* 
wjrda the flank, jad below the wool. 

“ ^be fttot-rot and bo^lng^ which is very commoa on 
Ipw. groaodst cured by keeping the part clexn, 
lying at red in., a dry padjure.” 

Tlie fcab ta a qtttaneom difeafip owing, to an impuri- 
ty of the blpodr and ia; mod prevalent in. wet lands or 
ijB raioy feafons.^ It ii eured by tobacco- water*; briov- 
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done, imd alum, faoikd together, and tbcB rubbed over 

tho (keep. . If only partial# tar and greale may be fuf-"^ ^ 

flekut. But the flmplcft and mod efficacious remedy 

for this difeafe was commanicated to the Society fur 

the Encouragement of Arts, &c. by Sir Jofeph Banks. >5 

“ Take one pound of quicklilver, half a pound 
Venice turpentine, half a pint of oU of turpentine, and |,y’s||.' 
four pounds of hogs lard (c). Let them be rubbed in joRrli 
a mortar till the quicklitvcr is thoroughly incorporated Bai.ki. 
with the other ingredients ; for the proper mode of do- 
ing which, it may be proper to take the advice, or even 
the allidance, of fomc apothecary or other perfon ufed 
to make fucli mixtures. 

The method of uGng the ointment is this : Begin- 
ding at the head of the ffieep, and proceeding from be- 
tween the ears along the back to the end of the tail, 
the wool is to be divided in a furrow till the fliiii can 
be touched % and ns the furrow is made, the finger 
flfghtly dipped in the ointment is to be drawn along the 
bottom of it, where it will leave a blue (lain on the 
(kin and adjoining w^ool : from this furrow fimilar ones 
muft be drawK down the (boulders and thighs to ihc 
legs, as far as they are woolly ; and if the animal is 
much itifeif^cd, two more (hould be drawn along eacli 
fide parallel to that on the back, and one down each 
Gdc between the fore and hind legs. 

Immediately after being drtffcJ, it is ufual to turn 
the (lieep among oilier (lock, w*lihout any fear of the 
infedllon being coinmunicaled ; and there is fcarcely sn 
inilaiice of a (heep lufaring any injury from the appli- 
cation. In a few days the blotches dry up, the itcli- 
iiig ceafcB, and tlie nuiinal is completely cured t ii is ge- 
nerally, however, thougfit proper not to delay the ope- 
ration beyond Micbatlmas. 

“The hippubnfca ovinaf called in Li n coin (hire 
an animal wcU known to all (hepherds, which lives a- 
mong the wool, and is hurtful to the thriving of (heep 
both by the pain its bite occafions and the blood it 
fucks, is deflroyrd by this application, and the woed is 
not at all injurerU Our wool-buyers purchafe the fleeces 
on which the (lain of the piuiment is vHible, rather iu * 
pt^ference to others, from an opinion that the u(e of 
it having preferved the animal from being vexed either 
with the fca.b or fxgga, the wool is Icfs, liable co thc dr- 
fo&t of joints or knots;, a fault obferved to proceed 
from every fudden flop in the thriving of the animal, 
tither from wsQt of food or from difeafe. 

“ This mode uf Curing was brought .into that part 
of Lincolnfhirc wbere my property is fituated about 1 2 
years ago. by Mr Stepbenlbn of Marehain, and is now 
fo generally received, that the fcab, which ufed to be 
th.e terror of the (ai'mers, and which frequently deter- 
red tlus more careful of them fr^m taking the advan- 
tage of pafturiag their flu^cp in the fertile and exten- 
livc commooe with which that diflri^ abounds, is i>o 
longer regarded with any apprelienfion : by far the mod 
of them have their flodk anointed in autumn, when 
they return from- thd common, whether they (how any 
fymptams of fcab or not ; and having done fo, conclnde 

them 




'^<e) By fomruuacconnUkfo iidflakie^the ktfl^^redient, she foiil^ pounds 6 f hogs lard, is omitted in the ne- 
ffiipc pUbiKhed int^cTranfsAiona of the>flqd«fyi^a crtsulmAswcc li^at^might be pradudivc of bad effcfls.-^ 
contained fiooe het(ii'<anceihid, and a new one printed. . m 
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thrm fafc for fame lime from either giving or receiv- 
ing infcdlian. There are people who employ themftlres 
in the biirincfa) and contrafl to anoint our large Iherp 
at five Ihillingii a fcore, enfuring for that price the fiic- 
oefs of the operation ; that is, agreeing, in cafe many of 
the flicep break out afrefh, to repeat the operation gra- 
tis even Tome months afterwards,” 

The i/u/it is a diftemper caufed by a bladder of wa- 
ter gathering in the head. No cure for this has yet 
been difeoverrd. 

The riciefi is a hereditary difeafe for which no anti- 
dote ifl known. The fiWt (ymptom is a kind of light- 
headednefs, which makes the afteflcd (heep appear wild- 
er than ufual when the (hepherd or any perfon ap- 
proaches him. He bounces up fuddcnly from his lair, 
and runs to a dillance, as though he were purfned by 
dugs. In the fecond llagc the principal fympcom is 
the iheep rubbing himfclf agninft trees, ficc. with fuch 
fary as to pull off his wool and tear away his flefh. 

The diftreiled animal has now a violent itching in his 
ikrn, the effed of a highly inflamed blood; but it docs 
not appear that there is ever any cutaneous eruption or 
falutary critical difeharge. In (hoi't, from all circum- 
ftances, the fever appears now to be at its heighti” 
The left (lage of this difeafe ** feems only to he the pro- 
grefs of dinbliiiion, after an unfavourable crilis. The 
poor animal, Is condemned by Nature, appears (lupid, 
walks irregularly (whence probably the name rickefs^^ 
generally lies, and eats little: thefe fytnptomsincrcafein 
degree till death, which (hows a general confiimption, 
as appears upon didedion of the corcafs ; the juices 
and even folids having futfered a great diiTolutioiu” 

In order to difeover the feat and nature of this dif- 
esfe, fheep that die of it ought to be dideded. This 
is faid' to have been done by one gentlemen, Mr Beal ; 
find he found in the brain or membranes adjoining a 
maggot about a quarter of an inch long, and of a 
bruwnilh colour, A few experiments might eahly de- 
termine this fad' 

The Jiy-Jhuch^ is cured by clipping the wool off as 
far as ini^ded, and rubbing the parts dry with lime or 
wood-alhes ; curriers oil will heal the wonnda, and pre- 
vent their bring ftruck any more 5 or they may be cu- 
red with care without clipping, with oil of turpcniine, 
which will kill all the vermioe where it goes; but the 
former is the fiircft way. 

I'lie Jlux is another difeafe to which (beep arc fub- 
Jed. Tbebeft remedy is faid to be, to houfe the (heep 
immediately when this diliemper appears^ to keep them 
very warm, and feed them on dry hay, giving them fre- 
quent gliders of warm milk and Water. The caufe of 
timt diftcmptr is cither their feedirg on wet lands^.or 
on grafs that is become moffy by the lands having 
Iwfcn fed many years without being ploughed. When- 
the farmer perceives his (hccp-walks' to become mefly, 
or to produce bad grafs, he fliould eirher plotigh or ma- 
nure with hot lime, making kilns either very near or 
in the (Keep walks, bccaufc the hotter the lime in put 
on, the fweeter the grafs comes up, and that early in 
the year. , 

Burjlin^^ or as il is called in fomc places the hlcfl, at- 
tacks (heep wk'*ii driven into fi*e(h grafs or young clo- 
ver. They overeat themfclvcs, foam at the moutb^,. 
fwtU ^xcceJinglyi breathe very quick and fltort, then 
jump up, and indantly fait down cafciM 


the only chanee of favlng their life is by ftabblng • 

in the mpw with an indrument made for the pnrpofe. ” 

The ioftrument is a hollow tube, with a pointed v/ea- 
pon polling through it. A hole is made with the 
pointed weajion ; which is immediately withdrawn, and 
the hole is kept open by inferring the tube till the wind 
IB difeharged. 3^ 

Sheep are infcftcd with worms in their nofe called 
ttstrus oViSj and produced from tlie egg ofa Urge, two- **‘**‘“ 
winged fly. The frontal fin u fee above the nofe in flieep v^-liich ii»- 
and other animals are the places where thefe worms livefdb Uictp. 
and attain their full growth. Thefe fitiufcs are always 
full ofa white foft matter, which furnifhes thefe worms 
with a proper nourifhment, and arc fufficicntly large 
for their habitation; and when they liavc here acquired 
their dedined growth, in which they arc fit to undergo 
their changes for the fly-date, they leave their old habi- 
tation, and, falling to the earth, bury Lhemfelves there; 
and when thefe are hatched into flies, the female, when 
(lie has been impregnated by the male, knows that the 
nofe of a (heep or other animal is the only place for her 
to depofite her eggs in order lu their coming to maturi- 
ty. Mr VBllirnicri, to whom the world owes fo many 
difeoveries in the infeft clafs, is the firfV who has given 
any true account of the origin of thefe worms. But 
though their true hiflory had been till that time un- 
known, the creatures themfclves were very early difeo- 
vered, and many ages ftnet* were efteemed great medi- 
cines in epilepfics. 

The fly produced from this worm has all the time of 
its life a very lazy difpofition, and does not like to 
make any ufe either of its legs or wings. Its bead and 
corfelct together are about as long as its body, which 
is compofed of five rings, (Ireaked on the back ; a pale 
yellow or brown are there difpofcd in irregular fpots ; 
the belly is of the fame colours, but they are there more 
regularly difpoft d, for the brown here makes three lines, 
one in the middle, and one on each fide, and all the 
intermediate fpaces are yellow. The wings are nenrlr of 
the fame length with the body, and are a little 
in their pofition, fo as to lie upon the body : they do 
not, however, cover it ; but a naked fpacc is left; between 
them. The ailerons or petty wings which arc found 
under each of the wings arc of a whitifh colour, and 
perfeftly cover the balances, fo that tlity arc cot tO' 
befeen without lifting up tliLfe. 

The fly will live two months after it is firft produ- 
ced, but will take 110 nuurifhment of any kind; add pof- 
iibly it may be of the fame miturc with the bmtcrriics, 
which never take any fond during the whole time of 
their living in that ftate. Rcamur, Hift. liif. Vol.^iV. 
p. 552, &C. , . . 

To. find a proper compofition for marking flieCp is 
B matter of great importance, as great quantities of 
arc every year rendered ufelefs by the pitch arid tar * 
with which they arc ufually marked. The reqinflik: 
qualities for fucb a com pofition are, that it be cheap, 
that the colour be ftrong and ladling, fo as to bear the 
changes of weather, and not to injure the wool.- Dr 
Lewis recommends for this piirpoh: melted tallow, with 
fo much charcoal in fine powder (tirred into it as is fuf- 
ficient to make it of a full black colour, and of a tliick 
confiAence- Thia miKture,, being applW Warfn wfth a 
marking iron orf pieces of flanndi^iquicWy fixrrt , or 
dened, bare modorate nibbing4>.|:c&led ijbejuniand ralt)\ 

« and 
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Sheep and yet could he waHied out fredy with foap, or ley, 
Shefli d urine. In order to render it llill more diir.<blc, 

and prevent its being rubbed off, witli ihe tiUow may 
be melted an eighth, fixth, or fouith, of its v( tight of 
tar, which will readily wafh ont ahjiig xiuh it from the 
iR’Oo!. LlC^vis’s Com. Plnl. Tcclin. p. 361, 

SHFKP^SiMiin^ir. See THJiFT- 

SHKERINO, in the fca-langtiage* When a fliip is 
not ilcered fteadily, they fay ihe flieers, or goes Ihcer- 
ingt or when, at anchor, (he goes in and out by means 
of the current of the tide, tlv y alfo fay flic flieers. ' 

SHEERNESS, a fort in Rent, feated on the point 
V'here the river Mcdw.iy falls into the Thames. It was 
built by King Charles li. after the infult of the Dutch, 
who burnt the men of war at Chatham. The buildings 
belonging to it, io which the officers lodge, make a 
pretty iiLtle neat town ; and there is alfo a yard and a 
dock, a chapel and chaplain. Mr Eyons, who failed with 
the Honourable Captain Phipps in his voyage towards 
the pule, fixed the longitude of ShcernefB to o. £• 
its latitude 51* 

SHEERS, a name given to an engine ufed to hoift 
or difplace the lower mads of a fliip. The fhcers ejn- 
plpycd for this purpofe in the royal navy are compoied 
of [Several long mads, w'hofe heels red upon the (ide of 
the hulk, and having their heads declining outward 
from the perpendicular, fo as to hang over the veflel 
whofe mads are to be fixed or replaced. The tackles, 
which extend from the head of the mad to the diecr- 
hcads, are intended to pull in the latter toward the mad- 
head, particularly when they are charged with the 
weight of a mad after it is raifed out of any (hip, 
which is performed by drong tackles depending from 
the diecr-heads. The effort of thefe tackles is pr<^uced 
hy two capderns, fixed on the deck fur this purpofe* 

In mei chant (hips this machine is compofed of the 
TnalU or props, ere£\ed in the fame veffel wherein the 
mad is to be planted, or from whence it is to be remo- 
ved. The lower ends of thefe props red on the oppo- 
fite ddes of the deck, and their upper parts are fnden- 
ed acrofs, fo as that a tackle which hangs from the in- 
terftdlion may be aimed perpendicularly above the 
dation of the mad to which the meohanical powers are 
applied. Thefe fhcers are fecured by days, which ex- 
tend forward and aft to the oppoiite extremities of the 
veflel* 

SHEET-Lfad. Sec Plumbery. 

Sheet, iu fea language, a rope fadened to one or 
botk the lower corners of a fail, to extend and retain it. 
inx particular dation. When a fliip fails with a lateral 
wind, the lower corners of the mam and for0lail are faf^^ 
teiied by a tack and a fliect ; the former being to wind- 
ward,. find the latter Co leeward ; the tack, however,' is 
entirely diffufed with a dern wiud, whereas the fail ia 
never fpread. without the aflidance of one or both of the. 
fbeetSp >The day fails aud dudding-fatls have only oue 
tack and one ibeet each : the day-fail tacks are always 
fadened forward, and the flieet drawn?aft) but the dud- 
ding-fall tack draws the under clue of the lkil tp^ the ex- 
tremity of the boom, .whereas the fbeet is employed to 
extend the inmod. 

SHEFF^IELD, a town in %h/^ wed riding of 
Yorkfhiic, about 162 miles from London, ia a Jarge, 
thriyi^g, populous town, on thf borders. of ppFbyfbili;«ii. 
has f & ftgnc bridge over the, Don* and appiber witr 
thc.plmfs futd a plmroh tuple ia tb< Henry L 


It had a cadle built in the reign of Henry^III. in ShettfelA 
whii li, or clfc in the manor hoiife of the Park, Mary 
Quren of Scots was prifoncr 16 or 17 years ; but after 
the death of Charles 1 . it was, w'ith f vcral others, by 
order of parliament demoliflicd. In 1673 hofpttal 
wasered^ed hen-, and endowed with 200I. a year. There 
is a charity-fc'hool for 30 boys, and another for 30 girls* 

This town has been noted fcvtral hundred years for cut- 
lers and fmiths manufactures, which were encouraged 
and advanced by the neighbouring mines of iron, parti- 
cularly for files and knives, or whittles ; for the lafl of 
which crpccially it has been a ftaple for above 300 ycars^ 
aud it is reputed to excel Birmingham in thefe wares, 
as much as it is furpaffed by it in locks, binges, nails, and 
puhihed fled. The iirfl mills in England for turning 
grindflones were alfo fet up here. The boiifts look 
black from the continual fmoke of the forges. Here 
are 600 mafler cutlers, incorporated by the (lylcof the 
Cu^artof Hallamjk'ire [of which this is reckoned the chief 
town), who employ not Icfs than 40,000 perfons in 
the iron manufadtures ; and each of the mailers gives a 
particular flamp to his wares. There is a Irrge market 
on Tuefday for many commodities, but cfpecially (or 
com, which is bought up here for the whole Well Ri- 
ding, Derby (hire, and Nottinghamfliire. It has fairs 
on Tuefday after Trinity-Sunday, and November 2I* 

In the new market place, ere&ed by the duke of Nor- 
folk, the fhambles are built upon a moil excellcut plan, 
and flroDgly^nclofed. There are fcvcrul other new good 
buddings, fuch as a large and elegant odlagon chapel 
belonging to the hofpitalor alinshoufes ; likewife a good 
affembly-room and theatre. We mull not omit the large 
fleam engine, lately fintflied, for the purpofe of polifh- 
ifig and grinding the various forts of hardware. The 
parifh being very large, as well as populous, Mary I* 
incorporated X2 of the chief inhabitants, and their, 
fucceffors for ever, by the flyle of the Twhff Capital 
Bur^fjpss of Sh^eldf empowering them to elrdl and* 
ordain three priefts to aflifl the vicar, who were to be 
paid out of certain lands and rents whicli (he gave out 
of the crown ; and fince this fettlemcnt two more cha- 
pels have been built in two hmulets of this parifli,- 
which are ferved by two of the afliftants, while the 
third, in his turn, helps the vicar in Ilia parifli church* 

James 1 . founded a free grammar fcliool here, and ap- 
pointed 13 fchool burgeffes to manage the revenue, jand 
appoint the matter and uflier* A new chapel was built 
lately by the contributions of the people of Hie town 
anid of the neigbbouHng nobility and gentry. . Water 
is conveyed by pipes \nto Sheffield, whofe inhabitanu 
pay but a moderate reht for it. In the neighbourhoodL 
there are fome minesof l^lum. The remains of the Ro- 
man fortification between thia town and Rotheram^ 
which is fix miles lower down the river, are Hill viflblc ; 
and here is alfo the famous trench of five miles long,, 
by fome called DtvWt or Daite*j Bank^ and by others 
Bank and Templets Bank, W. Long. 1, 29. 

Lat. 53. 20. 

SkeffjblB (John), duke of Biickinghamfliire, an^ 
eminent writer of the lafl and prefent century, of 
great perfonal bravery, and an able miniftcr of ftate, 
was bora r about x65.o« He lofl bis father at nine 
years ,of age ; and his mother marrying Lord OfliiL, 
ftpUt of bis pdticatioa was left entirely to a 

governor, who did not greatly improve -him in thia: 

Finding that he waa deficient iu many pitta 

of 
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81 ieljir 1 (U of HtferatiiK, he rcfolved to devote a certain number 
yf hours every day to his liudies ; and thereby im- 
proved himfelf to the degree of learning he afterwards 
attained. Though pon'en'cil of a good edate, he did 
not abandon himfclf to pleafure and indolence, but 
entered a volunteer in the fccoiid Dutch war ; and 
accordingly was in that famous naval engagement 
where the dnke of York commanded as admiral : on 
which occafiori his lordfhtp behaved To gallantly, that 
lie was appointed commander of the Royal Catharine. 
He afterward made a carnppgn in the French fervicc 
under M. de Tureniie. As Tangier was in danger of 
being taken by the Moors, he od'ered to head the 
forces which were Cent to defend it : and accordingly 
v/as appointed to coTTimand them. He was then carl 
of Mulgrave, and one of the lords of the bedchamber 
to King Charles II. The Moors retired on the ap- 
proach of his majelly’a forces; and the refult of the ex- 
pedition was the blowing up of Tangier. He enntinu- 
.ed in feveral great polls during the fliort reign of King 
James II. till that unfortunate prince was dethroned. 
Lord Mulgrave, though he paid his refpe^a to King 
William before he was advanced to the throne, yet 
did not accept of any poll in the government till Tome 
years after. In the llxth year of William ai»d Mary 
lie was created marquis of Normanby in the county of 
Lincoln. He was one of the mod adlive and zealous 
oppofers of the bill wliicli took away Sir John Fen- 
wick's life ; and exerted the utmod vigour in carryings 
through the Treafun Bill, and the bill for Triennial Par- 
liaments. Heenjoyed fomeconfiderable pods under King 
William, and enjoyed much of his favour and confidence.. 
In I 702 he was fwoni lord privy-feal ; and in the fame 
year was appointed one of the commiffioners to treat of 
an union between England and Scotland. In 1703 he 
was created duke of Nornritinby, and foon after duke of 
Biickjiighamfbire. In 1711 be was made fleward of her 
majelly’s Itoufehold, andprcfidcntuf the council. During 
Qiieeii Anne’s reign he was but once out of employ- 
ment; and then he vciluntarily refigned, being attached 
to what were called the Tory prlndplrt. Her majcfly 
olfenzd to make liim lord chancellor; but he declined the 
oifice. He was indrumental in the change of the mi- 
nidry in 1710. A 4:irciim(lance that reflects the~high- 
ell honour on him is, the vigour with which he a£led in 
favour of the unhappy Catalans, who afterward were fo 
inhumanly facrifi».ed. He was furvived by only one Ic- 
gici mute -ion (who died at Rome in i 735 )s 
veral natural children. His word enemies allow that 
he lived on very good terms wkh Ids lad wife, natural 
daughter to King James 11 . the late duchefs of Buck- 
ingham, a lady who always behaved with a dignity fuit* 
able to the daughter of a king. He died in 1721. 
He was admired by the poets of his age ; by Dryden, 
Prior, and Gartli. His EfTay on Poetry was applauded 
by Addifoii, and his Kehcarfal is Hill read with pleafure. 
His writings were fpleiididly printed in 1725^ two 
volumes 4to; and have fince been reprinted irt 1729, in 
two vols. 8vo. The firll contains his poems on various 
(ubje^s; the fccond, bis prole w'orks; which confid of 
hidorical memoirs, fpeechea in parliament, channElers, 
dialogues, critical obfervations, cffsyi, and letters. It 
may be proper to obferve, -that the edition of 1729 itf 
eailrnted'; fome particulars relating to the Revolution in 
that of 1723 having given offenoe. 

. SH£FF1£LDLA| in botany j a genus of plants 


belonging to the cljfa of pentandria, and to the ordLt Sheik 

of monogynia. The corol'.a is bdUfhaped ; the' fila- * 
ments are 10, of which every fccond is biirreii. The 
capfule confids of one cell, which has four valves. There ' * 

is only one fpccics, the repetts, 

SHEIK, in the oriental cnlloms, the perfon who 
has the care of the mofques in Egypt ; his duty is the 
fame as that of the imams at ConllantinopW. There 
are more or fewer of thefe to every mufque, i cording 
to its fize or revenue. One of thefe is head over the 
red, and aiifwers to a parilh^pricll with us ; and has 
under him, in large molques, the readers, and peonle 
who cry out to go to prayers ; but in fmall mofqiV.s 
the flieik is obliged to do all this himlelf. In fisi h it 
is their biidnefH to open the inofquc, to cry to prayers, 
and to begin their diort devotions at the head of the 
congregation, who Hand rank and file in great order, 
and make all thi-ir mntions together. Ev»ry Friday 
the flicik makes a harangue to hi-? congregation. 

SHFiK-Edlft^ thv name of an officer in the Oiicntal 
nations. In Egypt the fhcik-bellet is the head of a 
city, and is appointed by the pacha. The bu Griefs of 
this officer is to take care that no innovatitms be made 
which may be prejnclicial to the poiic, and that tbf'y 
fend no orders wliich may hurt the liberties of the 
people. But all his auiliorily depends on his credit 
and iiitercH, not his offic-:? : for the goverumeiit of Egypt 
is of fuch a kind, that often the people of the leift pnw^ 
er by their poHs have the greateH influence : and a caia 
of the Janizaries or Arab.i, and fometimes one of their 
meaneH oflicrrs, and oda-baflia, finds intans, by his parti 
and abilities, to govern all things. 

SHEIJ^DS. SecSuiELus. 

SHEKEL, the name of a weight and coin current 
among the ancient Jew's. Dr Arbuthnot makes the 
weight of the fhekel equal to 9 penny wciglitTs 1% grains 
troy w'eight ; and the value equal to 2s. 3-^!. ftcr- 
ling. The golden fhckcl was worth il. i6«. 6d. 

SHELDRAKE, in ornithology. Sec Anas. 

SHELF, among miners, the fame with what they 
otluTwife call fnjl ground or fajl country ; being that 
part of the iiitcrnal Hnidiire of the earth which they 
find lying even and in an orderly manner, and evidently 
retaining its primitive foim and fituation. 

SHELL, ill natural hiflory, a hard, and, as it were, 
ilony covering, vrilh which certain animals arc defend- 
ed, ami thence calkd\^f//y^. ^ 

The fingolar regularity, beauty, and delicacy in the Formation, 
ftrufture of the fhtlls of animak, and the variety andtffljelli. 
brilliancy in the colouring of many of ihcir, at the 
fame time that they Hrike the attention of the moH in- 
eurioui obfcrvcri, have at all times excited philolbphers 
to inquire into and detc6l, if pofTible, the cauf s and 
manner of their formation. But the attempts of natu- 
raliHi, ancient and modern, to difeover this procefs, 
have iJOiiHantly proved unfuccefiifiil. M. de Reaumur' 
hitherto a^rptars alone to have given a pbinfible aii^rount, 
at leaft, of the formation of the nrcll of the gardeit-fniiri 
in partictilar, founded on a courfe of very ingenious ex- 
periments, related in the Paris Memoirs^. He there • See Mrvu 
endeavours to fliow, that this fubHance is produced 
mert ly by the pcrfpirable matter of tbeanimal conden.^^"'' 
fing and afterwards hardening on its furfiire, and accord-^* 
ingly taking the figure of its body, which baa perform- 
ed the office of a mould to it ; in fhbrt, that the Hielljii 
ol % fnaU^ andj as bt fuppofedi of aU other knimak ^of. 
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of' ihcllsi ms only the produA of a vifcoue Iran cimpn, the curious membraneous (truAure obferTlM^ in 
fudatioii from the body of the animal, containing earthy the laming of mother-of-pearl, and other ihclh of the 
particles united by mere juxtapofitioii. This hypo- fame kind, after having lK*en expofed to the operation 

theiis, however, is liable to very great and unfur« of the author’s folvcnt. Befidc the great variety of 

mountable difficulties, if we apply it to the formation 6xed or permanent colours with which he found the 
of foine of the moft common Hiells ; for how, accord- animal filaments of thefe (hells to be adorned, it ia 

ing to this fyllcm, it may be a(ked, can the oyifer, known, that the (liell itfelf prefents to the view a fuc* 

for inltancc, coufidercd fimply as a mould, form to it- ceiSon of rich and changeable colours, the produAion 
fclf a covering fo much exceeding its own body in di* of which he eafily explains from the configurations of 
menfions? their membranes. Nature, he oblerves, always mag^ 

M. HerifTant, in the Memoirs of the Academy of nificent in her defigns, but fingularly frugal in the exe« 
Sciences for 1766, has difcoveicd the (triiAurcof (hells cution of them, produces thclc brilliant decorations at 
to be organical. In the numerous experiments that a very fmall expence. The membraneous fubllance a« 
he made on an immenfe number, and a very great va« bove mentioned is plaited and rumpled, as it were, in 
riety, of animal (hells, he coiiltantly found that they fucli a manner, that its exterior himinx, incrufted with 
were compofed of two diilinA fubftaiices; one of which their earthy and fcmi-tranfparent matter form an infi- 
is a cretaceous or earthy matter; and the other ap- nite number of little prifms, placed in all kinds of direc- 
peared, from many experiments made upon it by tions, which rcfraA the rays of light, and produce all 
burning, didillation, and otherwife, to be evidently of the changes of colour obfervable in thefe (hells, 
an animal nature. Thefe two fubClances he dexterouf- With refpcA to the figures and colours of (hells, it 
1y feparated from each other by a very eafy chemical is obferved, that river (lie 11s have not fo agreeable or di- 
analyfis ; by the gentle optralion of which they were vcrfified a colour as the land and fea (hells ; but the va- 
exhibited diftinAly to view, without any material al- riety in the figure, colours, and other charaAcrsof fca 
teration from the aAion of the folvent, or indniment (hells, is almoll infinite. The number of dillinA fpccies 


employed for that purpofe. On an entire fhell or a we find in the cabinets of the curious is very great ; and 

fragment of one, contained in a glafs yeffcl, he poured doubtlefs the deep bottoms of the fen, and the Oiorcs 

a fufheient quantity of the nitrous acid, conliderably yet unexplored contain multitudes Hill unknown to us. 
diluted either with water or fpirit of wine. After the Even the fame fpecies differ in fomc degree in almofl 

liquor has diffulved all the earthy part of the (hell every individual ; fo that it is rare to find any two (liells 

(which may be colleAed after precipitation by a fixed which arc alike in all refpeAs. 

or volatile alkali), there remains floating in it a foft fub» This wonderful variety, however, is not all the pro- 4 
(lance, confilling of innumerable membranes of a reti- duce of one Tea or one county ; the different parts 

form appearance, and difpofed, in different (Kells, in a tb« world afford us their different deputies. Bonani<^ .i. 'Jul 
variety of poiitions, which conllitutes the animal part obferves, that the mod beautiful (bells we are acquaint- fhi lb are 
of it. This, as it has not been effoAed by the folvent, cd with come from the Eaft Indies and from the Red nbumeU, 

retains theexaA figure of tlic (hell; and, ou being view- fca. This is in fome degree countenanced by what is 

ed through a microfeope, exhibits (^atisfaAory proofs of found to this day ; and from the general obfervatiood of 
a vafcular and organical llriiAuve, lie Aiows that this the curious, it feems, that the fun, by the great heat 
membraneous fubllance is an appendix to the body of that it gives to the countries near the line, exalts the 
the animal, or a continuation of the tendinous fibres that colours of the (hells produced there, and gives them a 
compofe the ligaments by which it is fixed to its (hdl ; hifire and brilliancy that tbofe of colder climates always 
and that this lad owes its hardiiefs to the earthy par- want: and it may be, that the waters of thofe vad feas, 

tides conveyed through the veffelsuf the animal, which which are not fubjeA to be weakened by frefh rivers, 

fix thcmfelves into, and incrull, as it were, the meflies give a nourifhment to the fifh, that may a^to the bril- 

formed by the reticular filaments of which this mem- liancy of their (hells. 

brancouj fiibdancc is compofed. In the (hdl called jior- The (bores of Afia furniffa us with the pearl-oyders 
tdaifij in particular, the ddicacy of thefe membranes and fcallops in great perfeAion. About Amboyna arc found in 
wasfo great, that he was obliged to put it into fpirit found the mod beautiful fptcimens of the cabbage-(hdl. Alia, 

of wine, to which he had the patience to add a fingle the arrofair, the ducal mantle, and coral oyders, or' 

drop of fpirit of nitre day by day, for the fpacc of two cchinated oyders. Here alfo are found a great variety 
months; led the air generated, or let loofe by the ac- of extremely beautiful roufcles, tdlinae, and volutse ; 
tioii of the acid on the earthy fubdance, (lio aid tear the (bme fine buccinutns, and the fhell called the Ethiopian 
compageti of its line membraneous driiAure into (hat- crotarti in its greatcil perfeAion. The dolia, the niU- 
ters ; as it certainly would have done in a^more hady rices, and the caffandnE, are alfo found on thefe coads 
and ItTs gentle diffolution. The delicate reticulated in great beauty. Many elegant fnail and fcrcw-fhclla 
'film, left after this operation, had all the tenuity of a are adfo brought from thence; and finally, the ferapion 
fpidcr’s web ; and accordingly he does not attempt to and fpider fhelU. The Maldivc and Philippine idandsj 
dcliileate its organir.ation* In other (hells he employed Bengal, and the c ogj| fOf Milabar, abound with the moflr 
even five or fix months in demondrating the coinpltca- elegant of all tbjgpfceles of fnails, and furnifh many' 
led numbraneous druAure of this animal fubdance by other kinds o^j^^s in great abundance and perfeAion.* 
this kind of chemical anatomy. In gllucral, however, '^Cbina abounllil^ the fined fpeciesof of porcelain (hells, 
iht piocefs does not require much time. and has alfo 4 great variety of beautiful fnuils. Japaa 

or the many fiivgular configurations and appearances fumilhes nf .^ith all the thicker and and larger bivalves^ 
of the membi'unoui part of different (lielU, Which are and the iHc of Cyprus is famous above all other parts 
deferibed in this memoir, and are delineated in fcveral of the world for the beauty and variety of the patelh 
well executed 'places, we (hall mention only, at a fpe* mr limpet found Jhere. • 
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Aiperioi affords mwy fiery elegjstn^.fheUsi but 
' jn fo gneat abuoilaDce oor baapty as tha fhorea pf Aira. 
Panama^^a famout .for the cylinders or rhombit and we 
iiave belide» from the fame placcp fume good porcelain<&, 
«nd a very fine Cpecies oiMium^ or comcha ghhafa^ call- 
ed from lliU place the Ptmmna purtUJheU^ One of the 
rotift beautiful^ the cylinders isalfo known apiongour 
naturalifta under the name of the Panama Jkdh About 
Bral^ and in the gulf of MexjeOf there are found mu- 
rioea and. doba gf extreme beauty ; and aKb agrcat va- 
riety of porcclainst purpurse, pedtensi iu;ntx:» bucardise 
or he^t-lhcUs, and elegant limpcU* The ifle of Cay- 
enne affords one of the mod beautiful of the buccinuin 
kind, andthe Midas ear is found principally about this 
place. Jamaica and the ifland of Barbadoes have their 
ihoreB covenErd vrith porcelains, chams, and buccina ; 
and at St -Domingo jth ere are .found almofl all the fame 
fptcica of fhells that we have from the Indies ; only 
they arc lefa beautiful, and the colours jtnore pale and 
dead. The pearhoyfter is found alfoon this coaft«,but 
fmaller than in the PerQan gulf. At Martinico there 
are fogiid in general the fame fhells as at St Domingo, 
but yrt kfs beautiful. About Canada are found the 
Tiolet ebamae, and the lakes of that country abound 
with , igufcles of a very degaot pole, blue and pale 
red colours. Some /pecies of tbefe Are remarkabl|y 
li^ht and thin ; others are very thick and heavy. The 
Great Bank of Newfoundland is very barren in fhells : 
the principal kind found there are mufdcs of fevcral 
fpecies, feme of which are of conGderable beauty. A- 
bout Cartbagena there are many mother-of-pearl (hells, 
but they are not of fo briUiant colours as tnofe of the 
Persian gulf. The ifland of,Mage^an,,at f;he fouthern 
point of America^ furoiflies us with a very remarkable 
fpedes of mufcle called by its name ; aud fcveral very 
elegant fpecies of limpeta are found therci particularly 
the pyramidal. 

In Africaf on the coaft of GuineSi there is a prodi- 
gious quantity of that fmall, fpecies of porcelain which 
IS ufed there aa money ; and there is, another fpecies of 
porcelain on the (ame coaft which is all over white-; 
the women make bracelets of thefe, qiijS the people of 
the Levant adorn their hair with them. The coaft of 
Zauguebar k very rich in fhells ; .we Hnd there a vaft 
variety of the large porcelains, many pf them pf great 
beauty ; and the ifttx mans or fca-nut is very frequent 
there. Befide theft, and many other fh|dla, there arc 
found on this coaft all the fpeciea of nautili, many of 
which are very beautiful. The Canary ifleV abound 
with a vaft variety of the muricee, and fame other 
good fhells ; and we have from Madeira great tariety 
of theachini or fearcggs different from thofe of the 
£uropcan leas. Several fpecies of mufcles are alto com- 
mon there, and the auris marina is nowhere raor^ abun- 
^nt. The Red Tea is beyond aU other p^ts, of the 
world abundant in fliells, fcasce any kin^ is wanting 
there I brjyit, what we principally have ftoin ^ence are 
the porpu^j porcelains, and echini manni. 

The hfe^iterranean and Northern ocean^ contain a 
great variety of fhells, apd many of very remarkable ele- 
gance and beauty ; they are uppn the whole, however, 
greatly infewor to thofe of the Eaft Indies. The Me- 
diterraneaii abounds much mpre ia fhells than the q- 
cean. gulf /ofTireotum aferds great variety of 

purpurz, of porceUini^; hautily and elegynt oyfters; the 
coaftsof Naplea anif ^tdima b&M Cunci and 
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laUh iliem a vaft number uf the f()ltii^.nf;:tll.tlie knowp Shc'ib 
fpecies. The ifland of Sicily is famous fur a very clc- “ '""v 
gant kind of oyflcr which is,.wli;tc aW uyer; piijnic, itm- 
•rinzand porcelains are alfu found hi great plenty there, 
with tellinz and chainz of many fpicies, and a grc;at 
variety of other beautiful .ilidh. Corlica u; fuiuouj, 
beyond all other places, for vaft quaatilits of the pinnjae 
mariiiz : and many ocher very, beautiful (lulliiarc foun^ 
there.. (Lifter, Hifl. Coiichyl.) About Syracufeane 
found the gondola (liell, the alated murex, and a grcLt 
variety of elegant fnails, w'ith fomc of the dolia and nc- 
ritz. The Adriatic fca, or gulf of Venice, is lefs fur- 
nifhed with fliells than alinoll any of the has there- 
about. Mufclesand oyilcrs of fevcral fpecies aie how- 
ever found there, and fome of the cordiforrn or lieart- 
fliells ; there are alfo fonve tclUnz. About Ancoua 
tJiere are found vaft numbers of tiie pholadvS buned ia 
ftone ; and the aur^s niafinz are particularly frequent 
about Pii/,/.oli. fBonani, Rucreat, Merit, et Oiul), ^ 

The ports of MarfeiUes, Toulon, and Antibes, areOiiihc 
full of pinnz marinz, mufcles, Lellina;, aud ehums. (^il of 
The coafts of Bretagne afford great numbers of 
conchz anatiferz and pouffepieds ; they arc found on 
old rotten boards, on lea fubftanees, and among clu- 
fters of fpongCB. The other ports , of France, aa 
Rochelle, Dunkirk, Brcft, St Maloes, and others, fur- 
nifti oy fters exccllrnt for the table, but of the com- 
mon kind, and of no beauty in their fhells ; great 
numbers of mufcles are alfo found there ^ and the com- 
mon tellinz, the oiiion>pecl oy tiers, the fulens, and 
conchz anaiiTerz, are alfo frequent there. At Gian- 
ville, in Lower Normandy, thirc arc found very beau- 
tiful peciens, and foroc of the cordifurm or lie&i-t- 
fhellB. 

Our own Englifh coafts are not the Itaft fruitful in ofJLlritain, 
fhells, tho’ they do not produce, fuch elegantly painted 
ones as the Indies. About Ply month arc found oylb^rs, 
mufclea, and fulens, in great abundance; and there, and 
on mod of our other fhores,are numbers of the aurea ma- 
riiiz and dentalia, with pedtens, w hich are excellent food; 
and mapy elegant fpecies of the chainz and icllinz are 
fifhed up in the fca ab^^ut Scarborough and other places. 

Ireland affords us graat numbers of mufcles, and fume 
very elegant fcallop fliells in great abundance, and the 
phuladcsarc frequent on mutt of our fliores. We have 
alfo .groat variety of the buccina and coeblez, fomc vo- 
lutz ; and, on the Gucrofey coaft, a |jcci^liai|y beauti- 
ful fiiail, called thence the Guernfey fnalL . 

The epafts of Spain and Portugal aflurtl much the n.r Spain 
fame fpecies of fhelU v\Ith the £aft.lndies,.but they are ami Portu- 
of much fainter colours, and greatly inferior in boauiy.g^^h 
There are, according to Tavernier and others, fume ri- 
vers in Bavaria in which there arc found pearls of a fine 
water. About Cadiz there are Fouud very large piiinz 
marinz, and fome fine buccina. The ifles oLMajoica 
and Minorca afford a great variety of extremely ,deg^nt 
ftiells. The pinuz marinz are alfo very ,uuinpr^u8 
(here, and their filk is wrought into gloves, ftoc^inga. 
and other things. The Baltic affords a great ^any 
beautiful fpecits, but particularly an orange-cplourcd 
pc^cn, or, fcallop- (hell, which is got found in any.oikcr 
part of the world. / 

The frefli water BielU ar, ^oqad.nyQ^h ^re fre- wa> 
tjucntly, and Jn mi^h ®re,!t<r tin, featetOitai. 

.Iciada; there is tarce * pooid. ,1| rfitel** ora rivet, of 

writer ,Mi ,f|i74ritlrt. W,vt|h<ii th^re 

y y 'arc 
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Sheik are not found vail numbcrB of thcfe /hells with the 
fiih living in them. All thefe (hclU are fmall, and 
they are of very little beaut y^ being ufually of a plain 
grayiHi or browiiifh' colour. Our ditches afford ua 
cham;aj buccina, neritsc, and forne patellx ; but the 
Nile, and fame other rivers, furniflied the ancients with 
a fpecics uf tcllina which was large and eatable, and fo 
much fuperior to the common fca tellina in flavour, 
that it is commonly known by the name oiieUifta regta^ 

the royal tellina.'* We have a finall fpe-cits of bucci- 
num coinnioii in our frefh waters, which is very ele- 
gant, and always has its operculum in the manner of 
the larger biiccina; a fmall kind of inufcle is alfa very 
common, w'hich is fo extremely thin and tender, that it 
can hardly be handled without breaking to pieces. The 
large frelh water mufcle, commonly called in England 
the mufcle^ is too well known to need a deferip- 

tion ; and the fizc fuflicicntly diflinguiflies it from all 
Ollier frefli water flitlls. 

Id collc£iing fliclls, it is mod advifable, whenever 
it can be done, to get thofe which have in them the liv- 
ing animals ; becaiife we (hall thus obtain the natural 
hiftury of the animals, and the fliclls ihemfelves in their 
natural beauty, and the full gtjw of their colours. 
Shells /hould be alfo procured from the deeper parts 
of their reforts, and irmnediatcly after (lorma on the 
fea beaches and fliorrs; becanfe, by being much expofed 
to the fun, their colours fade, and they arc hnble to 
other accidents that injure them. In order to kill the 
fifli that inhabits them, Mr Da Coda advifes to give 
them a quick dip in boiling water, and when they are 
cooled, to lay them in cold water till they are cleaned; 
and in this operation they fliould not be touched with 
aauafortiB, or any other acid, nor expofed to the heat 
13 of the Arc and fun. 

Art of pe- The art of polifhing fliells arrived but lately at ita 

lifhing prefent date of perre£tion; and as the love of fea fliells 
is become fo common among us, it may not be difagree- 
able to the reader to find fomc indruCtions in executing 
fo pleafing a method of adding to their natural beauty, 
the rules for which are at prefent fo little known, though 
the effcA of them be fo much cftccmed. 

Among the immenfe variety of fhells which we are 
acquainted with, foine are taken up out of tlie fea, or 
found on its /horcs in all their perfcAioii and beauty ; 
their colours being all fpread by nature upon the fur.* 
face, and their natural polifli fuperior to any tiling that 
art could give. Where nature is in herfelf thus perfedl, 
it were inudnefs to attempt to add any thing to her 
charms ; but in others, where the beauties are latent 
and covered with a coarfer outer ikin, art is to be called 
in ; and the outer veil being taken off, all the internal 
beauties appear. ^ 

Among the fhelU which are found naturally polifhed 
are the porcelains, or cowries ;-the caflanders; the do- 
lia, or concha globofx, or tuns ; fomc bnccina, the vo- 
lutes, and. the cyliaders, oroliycs, or, as they are gene- 
rally though improperly called, the rhamhi i excepting 
only two or three, as the tiara, the plumb, and the 
butter-tub rhombus, where there is an ui^promifing film 
on the furface, hiding a very great lliare of beauty with- 
in. Though the generality of the fliclls of thefe genera 
arc taiken out of fea in all their beauty, and in their 
titmoft natural poli/h, there arc frvcral other genera, in 
which all or moft of the fpecie 8 .arc taken up naturally 
rough and foul, and covered with an epidennis, or coarfc 


outer flein, which is in many rough and downy or hairy. Shallt. 
The tellins, the mufcles, the cochlea;, and' many others, ' "ArC ' ' 
are of this kind. The more nice colle^iors, as natura- 
lifis, infill upon having all their fhells in their native 
and genuine appearance, as they are found whe n living 
at fea ; but the ladies, who make colU^tions, hate the 
difagreeable outfides, and will have all fuch poliflied. 

It would be very advifable, however, for both kinds of 
colleflors to have the fame fhells in di/ferent fpccirnens 
both rough and polHhed ; the natiiralifi would by this 
means, befidcs knowing the oiitfide of the fhell, be 
better acquainted with its internal chara^lers than he 
otlierwife could be, and the lady w^ould have a pleafurc 
in comparing the beauties of the fliell, in its wrought 
flate, to its coarfe appearance as nature gives it. How 
many elegancies in this part of the creation mud be 
wholly loll to us, if it were not for the afCllance of an 
art of this kind f Many fliella in their native dale are 
like rough diamonds ; and we can form no jud idea of 
their beauties till they have been poliflied and wrought 
into form. 

Though the art of polidiing fliells is a very valuable 
one, yet it is very dangerous lo the fliclls ; for without 
the uttnod care, the means uled to pulifli and beautify 
a (hell often wholly dedroy it. When a flicll is to be 
poliflied, the fird thing to be examined is whether it 
have naturally a fmooih furface, or be covered with tu- 
bercles or prominences. 

A flicll which ha.s a fmootli furface, and a natural 
dull pulifh, need only be rubbed, with the hand, or with 
a piece of chamoy leather, .with fomc tripoli, or fine 
rotten done, aud will become of 41 prrfe^lly bright and 
fine polifli. Emery is not to be ufed on this occafion, 
bccaiile it wears away too much of the flicIU This 
operation requires the hand of an experienced perfon, 
that knows how fuperficial the work miifl be, and where 
he is to dop ; for in many of thefe fliJls the lines are 
only on the furface, and the wearing away ever fo little 
of the (licll defaces them. A fhtli that is rough, foul, 
and crully, or covered with a tartarcous coat, mud be 
left a whole day deeping in hot water: w'hcn it has im- 
bibed a large quantity of this, it is to be rubbed with 
rough emery on a dick, or with a blade of a knife, 
in order to get off the coat. After tliJs, it may be 
dipped in diluted aquafortis, fpirit of fait, or any other 
acid; and after remaining a few moments in it, be again 
plunged into common water. This will add greatly to 
the fpced of the work. After this it is to be well 
rubbed with linen cloths, impregnated with common 
foap ; and when by thefe fcveral means it is made per- 
fe£lly clean, the polidiing is to be finillied with fine 
emery and a hair-brufli. If after this the fliell when 
dry appears not to have fo good a polifli as was defired, 
it mud be rubbed over with a folution of gum arabic ; 
and this will add greatly to its glofs, without doing it 
the fmalled injury. The gum-water mud not be too 
thick, smd then it gives no fenfiblc coat, only heighten- 
ing the colours- The wdiitc of an egg anfwers this 
purpofe alfo very well; but it is f\ibjec% to turn yellow. 

If the flu’ll has an epidtrmis, which will by no means 
admit the polifliing of ir, it is to be dipped feveral times 
in diluted aquafortis, that this may; be eaten off ; and 
then the fiicU is to be poliflied in ijte ufiial way with 
putty, fine emery, or tripoli, on theliair of a fine bsuflu 
When it is only a pellicle that hides the colours, the 
fliells mud be deeped in hot water, and after that the 

(kin 
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Shells, flcin worked off by degrees with an old file. T'liia is 
' the cafe with ftveral of the cylinders, which have not 
the natural polKh of the red. 

When a (hell is covered with a thick and fatty epi- 
dermis, ns is the cafe with fcvtral of the miifclcs and 
tellina; ; in this cafe aquafortis will do no fervice, as it 
will not touch the (kin : then a roiigli briifh and coarfc 
emery arc to be ufed ; iiiid if this does not fiiccccd, 
"feal-ikin, or, as the workmen c.dl JiJh~Jkin and pu- 
micc’Jlone^ arc to he employed. 

When a fhell has n thick crud, which will not give 
way to any of ihcfc means, the only w’ay left is to 
plunge it fevcral times into drong aquafortis, till the 
lluhhorn crud is wholly eroded. The limpets, auris 
marina, the hclmct-fliclls, and icvcral other fpecies of 
this kind, mud have tliis fort of management ; but as 
the dciign is to fluiw the hidden beauties under the 
crud, and not to dedroy the natural beauty and polifh 
oPthe indde of tlie (liell, tlie aquafortis mud be ufed in 
this manner : A long piece of w'ax mnd be pro- 
vided, and one end of it made pcrfei^lly to cover the 
whole mouth of the diell ; the other end will then ferve 
as a handle, and the mouth being dopped by the wax, 
the liquor cannot get in to the infide to fpoil it ; then 
there mud be placed on a table a veffel full of aquafor- 
tis, and another full of common water- 

The Ihell is to be plunged into the aquafortis; and 
after remaining a few minute: in it, is to be taken 
out, and plunged into the common water. The pro- 
grefs the aquafortis makes in eioding the Airfare is 
thus to be carefully obferved every time it is taken 
out : the point of the fhell, and any other tender parts, 
are to be covered with wax, to prevent the aquafortis 
from eating them away ; and if there be any worm 
holes, they alfo mud be dopped up with wax, other 
wife the aquafortis would foon eat through in thofe 
places. When the repealed dippings into the aqua- 
fortis fhuw that the coat is fuiliciently eaten away, 
then the diell is to be wTought carefully with fine 
emery and a brudi ; and when it is polifhed as high aa 
can be by this means, it mud be wiped clean, and 
rubbed over with gum w-ater or the white of an egg. 
In this fort of work the operator mud always have the 
caution to wear gloves ; otherwife the lead touch of 
the aquafortis will burn the fingers, and turn them yel- 
low ; and often, if it is not regarded, will eat off' the 
flein and the nails. 

Thefe are the methods to be ufed witli (hells which 
require but a moderate quantity of the furface to be 
taken off ; but there are others which require to have a 
larger quantity taken off', and to be uncovered deeper: 
this i& called entirely fcaling a fhell. This is done by 
means of a horizontal wheel of lead or tin, impreg- 
Dated with rough emery; and the (hell is wrought down 
in the fame manner in which ftones arc wToughi by the 
lapidary. Nothing ia more difficult, however, than the 
performing this work with nicety ; very often fhclls are 
cut down too far by it, and wholly fpoiled ; and to 
avoid this, a coarfe vein mud be ofter left ftanding in 
fome place, and taken down aftcrwarcs with the file, 
when the cutting it down at the wheel w'onld have 
fpoiled the adjacent parts. 

After the (hell is thus cut down to a proper degree, 
it is to be polidied with fine emery, tripuli, or rotten 
Aonci with a wooden wheel turned by the fame machine 


as the Itaden one, or by the common method of work- 
ing with the hand with the fame ingredients. When a' 

(bell is full of tubercles, or protuberances, which mud 
be prtferved, it is then impoflible to ufc the whctl: 
and if the common w'ay of dipping into aquafortis be 
attempted, the tubercles being harder than the red of 
the fhell, will be cat ihnnigh before the rcll is fuffici- 
cntly fcalcd, and the (hell will he fpoiled. Tn tliis cafe, 
induAry and patience are the only means of cffedling a 
polifh. A camcl's-hair pencil mud be dipped in aqua- 
fortis ; and with this the intermediate parts of the Aicll 
mud be wetted, leaving the protuhciances dry : this is 
to be often repeated ; and after a few moments the fhell 
is always to be plunged into water to dop the erofion 
of the acid, which would otherwife cat too deep, and 
dedroy the beauty of the fhell. When this has fuffi- 
cicntly taken off the foulnefs of the (lielL, it is to be 
polifhed with emery of the fined kind, or with tripuli, 
by means of a fniall dick, or the common pulifhing done 
ufed by the goldfmiths may be ufed. 

This is a very tedious and troublefume thing, efpe- 
cially when the echinated oyders and muricts, and 
feme other fuch fliells, are to be wrought : and what is 
word of all is, that when all this labour has been em- 
ployed, the biifmcfs is not well done ; for there Itill re- 
main fevcral places wdurh conid not be reached by any 
indriimcnt, fo that the fhell mnd ncceflarily be rubbed 
over w’ith gum water or the w liitc of an egg afterwards, 
in order to bring out the colours and give a glofs ; in 
fomr cafes it is even neceflary to give a coat of varnifli. J4 
Thefe are the means ufed by artids to brighten the ?onie lln 
colours and add to the beauty of (hells; and the 
changes produced by po1i(hing in this manner arc A> 
great, that the flicll can fcarccly be known afterwards 
to be the fame it w'as ; and hence w'c hear of new' fhells to be 
in the cabinets of collcd^.oi P, w hich have no real exidence knnwn ; 
as feparatc fpecies, hut arc fhells well known, dilguif- h»ch as 
ed by polifliing. To caution the reader againfl errois 
of this kind, it may he proper to add the mud remark- 
able fpecies thus ufunlly altered. 

Tlie onyx-llu -11 or volute, called by us the purple or the onyi* 
violet tip ^ w'hicli in its natural date is of a fimple pale fhell, 
hrowm, when it is wrought flightly, or polillied with 
jud the Aiperficics taken off, is of a fine bright yellow; 
and when it is eaten away deeper, it appears of a tine 
milk w'hite, with the lower part bluifh : it is in this 
date that it is called the onyxJhcU; and it is preferved 
in many cabinets in its rougli date, and in its yellow 
appearance, as differenl f]iecit’B of fliells. 16 

The violet Jbeil, fo common among the curious, is viulct llullii 
a fpecies of porcelain, or common cowry, which does 
not appear in that elegance till it has been polifhed ; 
and the common auris marina fliows ilfclf in two or 
three different forms, as it is more or lefs deeply- 
wrought, In its rough date it is duAty and coarfe, of 
a pale brown on the outfide, and pearly within ; when 
it is eaten down a little way bclo\v the furface, it fhowa 
variegations of black and green ; and wdien dill farlhef 
eroded, it appears of a fine pearly hue within and 
without. ly 

The nautilus, w'hen it is polidied down, appears allnautilu*. 
over of a fine pearly colour ; but when it is eaten 
away but to a fmall depth, it appears of a fine yellowifli 
colour with dufley hairs. The burgau, when entirely - 
cleared of iu coat, is of the moft beautiful pearl co- 
Y y 2 lour 5 
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lour ; but when but flightly eroded, it appears 6t » 
varri.'gat/rd mixture of green and red ; whence it has 
been cii\hd the farroqu^t^ell. The common helmet 
ftiell, when wrought, is of the colour of the fincll; 
agate ; and the mufcles, in general, though very plain 
fhelU in their common appearance, become very beau- 
tiful when' poliflied, and fhow large veins of the mo^ 
elegant colour4« The PerHan Ihell, in its natural date, 
18 all over white, and covered with tubercles ; but when 
it has becfn ground down on a wheel, and poli(hed, it 
appears of a gray colour, with fpots and veins of a 
very bright and highly polifhed white. The limpets, 
in general, become very different, when polifhed, mod 
of them blowing very elegant colours ; among thefe the 
tortoife-fhrll limpet is the principal ; it does not appear 
at all of chat colour or tranrparence till it has been 
wrou^rht. 

That elegant fpecics of fhell called the junquil’-chama^ 
whieii has deceived fo many judges of thefe things in- 
to an opinion of its being a new Ipccies, is only a white 
ebama with a reticulated furface ; hut when this is po- 
lifhed, it lofesat once its reticular work and its colour, 
and bcc<>ineb perfcdtly fmooth, and of a fine bright 
yellow. The violet -colon red chama of New Eng- 
land, when worked down and poliflied, is of a fine 
milk white, with a great number of blue veins, difpo- 
fed like the variegations in agates. 

The aps-ear when polifhed after working it 
down with the (iie, becomes extremely glofly, and ob- 
tains a fine rofe colour all about the mouth. Thefe are 
fome of the mod frequent among an endlefs variety of 
changes wrought on (hells by polifhing : and we find 
there are many of the very greateft beauties of this part 
of the creation which miift have been lod but for this 
method of fearching deep in the fubllattce of the fhcll 
for them. 

The Dutch arc very fond of fhclls, and arc very 
nice ill their manner of working them : they are under 
no reflraitit, hoivevcr, in their works; but ufe the mofl; 
violent methods, fu as often to deftroy all the beauty of 
the (hell. They file them down on all Tides, and often 
take them to the wheel, when it mull deflroy the very 
charadlcrs of the fpecics. Nor do they ftop at this : 
but, de termined to have beauty at any rate, they are 
for improving upon nature, and frequently add Come 
lines and colours with a pencil, afterwards covering 
them with a fine coat of varnifh, fo that they feem the 
natural lineations of the (hell : the Dutch cabinets are 
by thefe means made very beautiful, but they are by no 
means to be regarded as indruAors in natural hilloiy. 
There are forae artiheersof this nation who have a way 
of covering fhclls all over with a diSere^l: tinge from 
that which nature gives them; and the curious are of- 
ten enticed by thefe tricks to purchafe them for new 
Ipecies. 

There is another kind of work beftowed on certain 
fpecics of (hells, particularly the nautilus ; namely, the 
engraving on it Hues and circles, and figures of ftars, 
and other things. This is too obvious a work of art 
to fuffer any one to fuppofe it natural. Boonani hat 
iigured feveral of ihcfe wrought (hells at the end of his 
work ; but this vras applying hU labour to very little 
purpofe ; the (heUs are fpoiled ai objeifls of natural hi- 
Aory by it, and the engraviug is feldom worth any 
fihing.'^They arc principally done in the Eaft Indies. 
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Shells are fufajcA to feveral impcrfefKoni ; fame of 
which are natural and others accidental. The natural 
defe^fs are the effefl of age, or fieknefs in the hlh. The 
greateft mi^hief happens to (hells hy the fi(b dying 
ihcm. The curious in thefe things pretend to be nl-fhelUna. 
ways able to diftinguifh a (hell taken up with the fi(htur««l and 
alive from one found on the (bores : they call the ftrft accidental, 
a living ^ the fecoiid a dead (hell ; and fay that the co- 
lours are always much fainter in the dead (hells. When, 
the (helld have lain long dead on the (hores, they are 
fubjcdl to many injuries, of which the being eaten by 
fca worms is not the leaft : age renders the fineft (hella 
livid or dead in their colours. 

Brftdes the imperfcdlions aridng from age and fick- 
nefi in the filh, (hclla arc fiibjcA to other deformities, 
fuch as morbid cavities, or protuberances, in parts 
where there (liuuld be none. When the (Ikcll is va- 
luable, thefe faults may be hid, and much added to the 
beauty of the fpccimen, without at all inuiring it 
an ohje£l of natural hiftory, which (liould always be the 
great end of colIe61ing thefe things. The cavities may 
be filled up with mafiic difiblvcd in fpirit of wine, or 
^with ifinglafs : thefe fubftances muft be either coloured 
to the tinge of the fliell, or elfe a pencil dipped in wa- 
ter colours muft fini(h them up to the referablancc of 
the reft y and then the whole (heU being rubbed over 
with gum water, or with the while of an egg, fcarce 
any eye can perceive the artifice : the fame lubftances 
may alfo be ufed to repair the battered edge of a (hell, 
provided the pieces chipped off be not too large. And 
when the excrcfcences of a (hell are faulty, they arc to 
be taken down with a fine file. If the lip of a (hell be 
fo battered that it will not admit of repairing by any ce- 
ment, the whole muft be filed down or ground on the 
w'heel till it become even. 

Fajd Shrlls* Thofe found buried at great deptha 
in the earth. 

Of thefe fome are found remaining almoft entirely 
in their native ftate, but others are varioufly altered by 
being impregnated with particles of ftone and of other 
foflils ; in the place of others there is found mere ftone 
or fpar, or fome other native mineral body, exprefing all 
the b'neaments in the rooft exa£l manner, as having 
been formed wholly from them, the (hell having been 
firtt depofited in Ibxne folkl matrix, and thence diflblved 
by very flow degrees, and this matter left in its place^ 
on the cavities of ftone and other folid fubftances, out 
of which (hells had been diflolved and waihed aways be- 
ing afterwards filled up lefs flowly with thefe diftercut 
fubftances, whether fpar or wltatever elfie : thefe fub- 
ftances, fo filling the cavities, can neceflarily be of no 
ether form than tliat of the (hell, to the abfence of 
which the cavity was owing, though all the nicer li- 
neaments may not be fo exaflly expreffed. Befides 
thefe, we have alfo in many places mafles of ftone 
formed within various (hells ; and thefe having been 
received into the cavities of the (hells while they were 
perfeftly fluid, and having therefore nicely filled »U 
their cavities, muft retain the perfed figures of the in- 
ternal part of the (bell, when the (Kell itfelf (hould be 
worn away or perifhed from their out fide. The va^ 
rious fpecics we find of thefe arc, in many genera, as 
numerous as the known recent ones; and as we have in 
our owniflnnd not only the (hells of our own fhoret^ 
but thofe of many other very diftant ones, fo we have 
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bIFo tnatiy fpecies^ and tbofe in great numbere, which 
' are in their recent flate, the inhabitants of other yet 
unknown or unfearched Teas and (Imres. The cockles, 
nnufcles, oyftrrs, and the other common bivalves of 
our own feas, are very abundant : but we have alfo an 
amazing number of the nautilus kind, particularly of 
the nautilus gnscoruin, which though a (hell not found 
living in our own or any neighbouring feas, yet is 
found buried in all our clay-pits about London and 
rlfewhere ; and the molt frequent of all foflil (hells in 
fome of our countricR are the cunchz anomiz, which 
yet we know not of in any part of the world in their 
recent (late. OF this fort alfo are the cornua ammo- 
nin and tlie gryphltz, w'ith fevcral of the cchinitz and 
others. 

The cxaA fimilitude of the known (hells, recent and 
Foflil, in their feveral kinds, will by no means fufler us 
to believe that thefe, though not yet known to us in 
their living Aatc, are, as fome have idly thought, a fort 
of /n/ui natuTM, It is certain, that of the many known 
fhores, very few, not even thofe of our own ifland, 
have been yet carefully fearched for the (helbfi(h that 
inhabit them ; and as we fee in the uautilus grxcorum 
an inftance of (hells being brought from very diflant 
parts of the world to he buried here, we cannot won- 
der that yet unknown (hores, or the unknown bottoms 
of deep fesB, (hould have furni(hed us with many un- 
known (hell-fi(h, which may have been brought with 
the reft 5 whether that were at the time of the general 
deluge, or the effe A of any other cataftrophe of a like 
kind, or by whatever other means, to be left in the yet 
unhardened matter of our ftony nod clayey (Vrata. 

SifBLE,8, in gunnery, are hollow iron balls to throw 
out of mortars or howitzers, with a fufe-hole of about 
an inch diameter, to load them with powder, and to 
receive the fufe. The bottom, or part oppofitc to the 
fufe, is made thicker than the reft, that the fufe may 
fall uppermoft. But in fmall elevations this does not 
always happen, nor indeed is it ncccffary ; for, let the 
(hell fall as it will, the fufe lets fire to the powder with- 
in, which burfts the (hell, and caufes great drvaftation. 
The (hells had much better be of an equal tbicknefs ; 
for then they burft into more pieces. 

MeJ^ge Shells^ arc nothing more than howitz-(h^s, 
in the infidc of which a letter or other papers arc put ; 
the fufe hole is flopped up with wood or cork^ and the 
(hells are fired out oi a royal or howitz, either into a 
garrifon or camp. It is fuppofed, that the perfon to 
whom the letter is fent knows the time, and according- 
ly appoints a guard to look out for its arrival. 

SMRLt-FiJb. Thefe animals are in general ovipa- 
roue, very few inftanccs having been found of fuch as 
are viviparous. Among the oviparous kinds, anato» 
mifts have found that fome fpecies are of different fexes. 
Lathe different individualsof the fame fpecies; but others 
are bcFOiaplirodites, every one being in itfclf both male 
and female. In both cafes their incrcafe is very nunie- 
vouB, and fcarce inferior to that of plants, or of the 
moft fruitful of the infcA clafs. The eggs are very 
fmall, and arc hung together iu a fori of cluftcrs by 
means of a glutinous humour, which ie always placed 
about them, and is of the nature of the gclly of frog's 
fpawn. By means of this, they arc not only kept to- 
gether in the parcel, but tlic whole clutter is failentd 
lo. the rocks, (hellsi or other fglid fabftaocci ; aad tluis 


they arepreferved^ im being driven on (horeby the waves, 
and left where they cannot fucceed. See Testacea. H 

SHELi-Go/dm Sec Gold. Shsaftonc- 

SHLLTIE, a fmall but ftrong kind of horfe, fo 
called from Shetland, or Zetland^ where they are uro^ 
duced. 

SHELVES, in fea language, a general name given 
to any dangerous (hallows, fand banks, or rocks, lying 
immediately under the furface of the water, fo as to 
intercept any (hip in her paf&ge^'and endanger her de- 
ftruAion. 

SHENAN. See Dyfin^ of LsAfitEtt, Vol. IX. p, 

75c, foot note. 

SHENSTONE (William), an admired Englifh 
poet, the eldeft Ton of a plain country geutleman, who 
fanned his own eftate in Shropfhire, was born in No»> 
vtmber 1714- He learned to read of an old dame, 
whom his poem of the •• School -mi lire fs" has deliver- 
ed to pofterity ; and Toon received fuch delight from 
books, that he was always calling for new entertain- 
tnent, and expeAed that, when any of the family went 
to market, a new hook (hould be brought him, which, 
when it came, was in fundnefs carried to bed, and laid 
by him. It is faid, that when his requeft had been 11c- 
glcAed, his mother wrapped up a piece of wood of the 
(amc form, and pacified him for the night. As he 
grew older, he went for a while to the grammar fchool 
ill Hales Owen, and was placed afterwards with Mr 
Crumpton, an eminent fchoolmafter at Sulihul, where 
he diftinguKhed himfelf by the qiiickncfs of his progrefs. 

When hewasyoiing (June I7*4)» he was deprived of his 
father; and foon after (Auguft 1726] of his grandfa- 
ther ; and was, with his brother, who died afterwards 
unmarried, left to the care of his grandmother, who 
managed the eftate. From fchuolhe was fent, in 1732, 
to Pembroke college in Oxford, a fociety which for half 
a century has been eminent for Englilh poetry and ele- 
gant literature. Here it appeals that he found delight 
and advantage ; for he continued his name there ten 
years, though he took no degree. After the flrft four 
years he put on the civilian’s gown, but without (liow- 
ing any intention to engage in the profefllon. About 
the time when he went to Oxford, the death of his 
grandmother devolved his affairs to the care of the 
reverend Mr Dolman, of Bromc, in StafTordlhire, 
wbofc attention he always mentioned with gratitude. 

— i-At Oxford he applied to Englilh poetry ; and, 
in 1737, publi(hed a fmall Mifcellany, without his 
name. He then for a time wandered about, to ac- 
quaint hiinfelf with life, and was fometimes at Lou- 
don, fometimes at Bath, or any place of public refort; 
hut he did not forget his poetry. He publi(hed, in 
1740, his ** Judgment of Hercules,” addrelTcd to 
Mr Lyttleton, whofe intereft he fupported with great 
warmth at an elcAion ; this was two years afterwards 
followed by the ** School-mifti-efs.” Mr Dolman, to 
whole care he was indcuted Fur his eafe and leifure, died 
in 17451 and the care of his fortune now fell upon 
liimfclf. He tried to efcape it a while, and lived at 
bis houCe with his tenants, who were diftantly related ; 
but, folding that iniper&A pofleflion inconveaient, he 
took the whole eftate into his own hands, an event 
which rather improved its beauty than iiicrcafed its pro- 
duce. Noxv began his delight in rural pleafures, and 
his pafliun of rural elegance ; hut in time his expenccs 

occafione^ 
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Shcnftope occafioncd clamourB that overpowervrd the lamb's bleat 
Sherbet linnet’s fong, and bis groves were haunted 

by beings very difFcrcnt from fawns and fairies. He 
fpeiit his eitate in adorning it, and his death was 
probably haClened by his anxieties. He was a lamp 
that fpent its oil in blazing. It is faid, that if he 
had lived a little longer, he would have been afliHed 
by a penfion ; fuch bounty could not have been more 
properly bellowed, but that it was ever aOced is not 
certain ; it is too certain that it was never enjoyed.— 
He died at the Lcafowes, of a putrid fever, about five 
on Friday morning, Feb. H. 1763 ; and was buried 
by the fide of his brother, in the churchyard of Halcs- 
Owen. 

In his private opinions, nur author adhered to no 
particular fe£l, and hated all religious difputes. Tcii- 
dernefs, in every fenfe of the word, was his peculiar 
charadlcridic ; and his friends, domedics, and poor 
neighbours, daily experienced the efFe£ta of his benevo- 
lence. This virtue he carried to an excefs that feemed 
to border upon weaknefs ; yet if any of his friends 
treated him ungcnerbuily, he was not eafily reconciled. 
On fuch occafions, however, he ufed to fay, ** 1 never 
will be a revengeful enemy : but I cannot, it is not in 
iny nature, to be half a friend.” He was no economid; 
for the gcncrofity of his temper prevented his paying a 
proper regard to the ufe of money: he exceeded tlicre- 
fbre the hoands of his paternal fortune. But, if we 
confidcr the perfefl paradife into which he had con- 
verted his eliare, the hofpitality with which he lived, 
his charities to the indigent, and all out of an edate that 
did not exceed 300I. a-year, one (hould rather wonder 
that he left any thing behind him, than blame hisuvant 
of economy : he yet left more than fufficient to pay all 
his debts, and by his will appropriated his whole eliate 
to that purpofe^ , Though he had a high opinion of 
many of the fair fex, he forbore to marry. A paf- 
lion he entertained in his youth was with difficulty fur- 
mounted. The lady was the fiibjeCt of that admirable 
padoral, in four parts, which has been fo uiiiverfally 
and fo judly admired, and which, one would have 
thought, mud have foftened the prouded and mod ob- 
durate heart. His works have been publifhed by Mr 
Dodflcy, in 3 vols. 8vo. The fird volume contains his 
poeticTil works, which are particularly didinguilhed by 
an amiable elegance and beautiful fimplicity ; the fecond 
volume contains his profe works ; the third his let- 
ters, &c. Biographical Dl^ionary, 

SHEPPEY, an idand at the mouth of the river 
Medway, about 20 miles in circumference. It is fepa- 
ratedfrom the main land by a narrow chaiineU and has 
a fertile foil, which feeds great docks of fheep. The 
borough'tow'n of Queenborough is featedthereon 3 be- 
fides which it has feveral villages. 

SHERARDIA,in botany : A genus of the mono- 
gynia order, belonging to the tetrandria clafs of plants 3 
and in the natural method ranking under the 47th or- 
der, Strllat** The calyx is fmall, quadi identate 9 the 
corolla monopetalouB, long, and funnel-fhaped. The 
two feeds are naked, and crowned ’ with the calyx. 
I'lic re are three fpecies, viz. 1. ArvcnfiB 3 2. Muralisi 
3. Fiiuicofa. 

SHERBET, or Sherbit, a compound dripk, firft 
brought into England from Turkey and Ferfia^ confid- 
ing of -water, lemon Juice, And fugar, in which arc dif- 
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folved perfumed cakes made of exccllentDamafcus fruit, Sherldiin. 
containing an infufiun of forae drops of rofe water, v— y— 
Another kind of it is made of violets, honey, juice of 
railins, &c. 

SHERIDAN (Thomas), D.D. the intinuite friend 
of Dean Swift, is faid by Shield, in Cibber's ** Lives of 
the Poets,” to have been born about 1684, in the 
county of Cavan, w*hei‘e, according to the fame autho- 
rity, his parents lived in no vciy elcvnttd (late. They 
are deferihed as being unable to afford their fon the ad- 
vantages of a liberal education; but he, being obferved 
to give early indications of genius, attraclcd the notice 
of a friend to his family, who iVnt him to the college of 
Dublin, and contributed towards his fupport while be 
remained there. Ht afterwards entered into orders, and 
fet up a fchool in Dublin, which long maintained a 
very high degree of reputation, as w'cll for the attention 
bellowed on the morals of the fcholars as for their pro- 
ficiency in literature. So great was the cllimatiun in 
which this feminary was held, that it is aflerted to 
have produced in fume years the fum of loool. It 
docs not appear that he had any confiderable prefer- 
ment $ but his intimacy with Swift, in 1 725, procured 
for him a living in the fuiith of Ireland worth about 
T50I. a-ycar, which he went to take poffelTjon of, and, 
by an of inadvertence, dcllroycd all his future ex- 
pe£lations of riling in the church ; for being at Curkc 
on the 1 ft of Auguft, the anniverfary of King George's 
birth day, he preached a ferpion, which had for its text, 

•• Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof.” On this 
being known, he was ftruck out of the lift of chaplains 
to the lord Lieutenant, and forbidden the caftle. 

This living Dr Sheridan afterwards changed for that 
of Dimboync, which, by the knavery of the farmers, 
and power of the gentlemen in the neighbourhood, fell 
fo low as SoL'per annum. He gave it up for the free 
fchoul of Cavan, where he might have lived well in fo 
cheap a country on 8ol. a-year falury, bcfides his feho- 
lars ; but the air being, as he faid, too moift and un- 
wholefume, and being difgufted with feme perfnns who 
lived there, he fold the fchcM>l for about 400I. ; and 
having fuon fpent the money, he fell into bad health, 
and died Sept. 10. 1738, in his 55th year. 

Lord Corkc has given the following chara^ler of him; 

” Dr Sheridan was a fchool-mafter, and in many in- 
ftances perfe£lly well adapted for that ftation. He was 
deeply verfed in the Gr«ek and Roman languages, and 
in their cuftoms and antiquities. He had that kind of 
good nature which ubfence of mind, indolence of bo- 
dy, and carelcflncfs of fortune, produce; and although 
not over ftridl in his owu conduct, yet he took care of 
the morality of his fcholars, whom he fent to the univer- 
fity remarkably well founded in all kinds of clalfical 
learning, and not ill inftru£led-in the focial duties of " 
life. He was (lovenly, indigent, and cheerful. He 
knew books much better than men ; and he knew the 
value of money leaft of all. In this fitiiation, and with 
this difpofiiion, Swift faftened upon him as upon a prey 
with which he hitended to regale himfelf whenever hia 
appetite (hould prompt him.” His Lordfiiip then 
mentions the event of the unlucky fermori, and adds ; 

** This Jll-ftarred, good-natured, improvident man, re- 
turned to Dublin, unhinged from all favour at court, 
and even .hani filed from the caftle. But (till hc^rc main* 
ed a pun^tri a quibblcr, a fiddler, and a wit.** Not ar 
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SHcriclan, day paflcd without a rebus, an.anagram, or a madrigal. 

' His pen and hid (iddleftick were in continual motion ; 

' and yet to little or no purpofe, if we may give credit 
to the following verfes, which Aiall ferve as the conclu- 
lion of bis poitical charadier. 

With mufic and poetry equally bltfs’d, 

•• A bard thus Apollo mod humbly addrefs'd ; 

Great author of poetry, mufic, and light ! 

Inllrufted hy thee, I both fiddle and write ; 

•* Yet unheeded I ferape, or I fcrihblc all ddy, 

“ My runts are neglcdled, my verfc flung away. 

*• Thy fubftitiite here, Vice-Apollo difda'ins 
** To vouch for my numbers, or lift to my (Irains. 

Thy manual figu he refufes tfl* put 
•• To the airs I produre from the pen or the gut : 

Be thou then propitious, great Plicebus, and grant 

Relief, or reward, to my meric or want. 

•* Tho* the Dean and Dclany tranfcendcntly fliine, 

“ O ! brighten one folo or fonnet of mine : 

Make one work immortal, ’tia all I requeft. 

Apollo look’d pleas’d, and refulving to jeft, 

“ Replied — Honeft friend. I’ve confuler’d your cafe, 
“ Nor diflike your unmeaning and innocent face. 

“ Your petition 1 grant, the boon is not great. 

Your works (hall continue, and here’s the receipt, 
•* On rondeaus hereafter your fiddle-ftrings fpend, 

“ Write verfes in circles, they never fliall end." 

One of the volumes of Swift’s mifccllanies confills 
almoft entirely of letters between him and the Dean. 
He publiflied a profe tranflation of Perfiua ; to which he 
added the beft notes.of former editors, together with ma- 
ny judicious ones of his own. This work was printed at 
Dondon, 1759,10 12 mo.” Biographical Dii^ionary, 
SHaaiDAN (Mrs Frances), wife to Thomas Sheri- 
dan, M. A. was born in Ireland about the year 1724, 
but defeended from a good Englifli family which had 
removed thither. Her maiden name was Chamberlaine, 
and flic was grand-daughter of Sir Oliver Chamberlaine. 
The fil'd literary performance by which (He diftinguifh- 
cd herfclf was a little pamphlet at the time of a violent 
party-difpute relative to the theatre, in which Mr She- 
ridan had newly embarked his fortune. Sowell-timed 
a w<»rk exciting the attention of Mr Sheridan, he by 
an accident difeovered his fair patronefs, to whom he 
was foon afterwards married. She was a perfon of the 
moft amiable cbaraCler in every relation of life, with the 
moft engaging manners. After lingering fomc years 
in a very weak ftatc of health, (he died at Blois, in the 
fouth of France, in the year t7'67. Her •* Sydney 
Biddulph” may be ranked with the firrl produ^ions of 
that clafs in ours or in any other language. She alfo 
wrote a little romance in one volunae called Nourjahadf 
in which there is a great deal of imagination produ6ltve 
of an admirable moral. And (be was the authorefs of 
two comedies, “ The Difeovery” and “ The Dupe.” 
BMfont't SHERIFF, an officer, in each county in England, 
Cammetiia- nominated by the king, invefted with a judicial and 
* ’**'*”' ^®*^**^^ power, and who takes place of every noblc- 
' man in the county during the time of his office. 

The (hcriff is an office of very gneat antiquity in 
this kingdom, his name being derived from two Saxon 
words, (ignifying the rave^ bailiff t or offictr of the 
(hire. lie is called in Latin vice-eomcif as being the 
<^puty of the carl, or gomec^ to whom the cuftody of 


the fliire is faid to have been committed at the firft di- SKrriiT. 
vifion of this kingdom into counties. But the carls, in 
procels of time, by reafon of tlicir high employments 
and attendance on the king’s perfon, not being able td 
Iranfaft the biifincfs of the county, were delivered of 
that burden ; referving to theinfclvcs the honour, but 
the labour was laid on the flienff. So that now the flie- 
ritf does all the king’s bufinefs in the county ; and tho* 
he be rtill called vice-cotneSf yet he is entirely indepen- 
dent of, and not fiibjedl to, the carl ; the king by his 
letters patent, committing cuJtoAlam comilatuc to the ftic- 
rifF, and to him alone. 

Sheriffs were formerly chofen by the inhabitants of 
the fcvcral counties. In confirmation of vs Inch it was 
ordained, by ftatute 28 Edw. I. c. 8. tliai the people 
fliould have an elcd^ion of iheriffs in every fhire where the 
Ihrievalty is not of inheritance. For anciently in feme 
counties the flicrifTs were hereditary ; as we apprehend 
they were in Scotland till the (latulc 20 Geo. 11. c. 43; 
and ftill continue in the county of Wcftmovland to this 
day; the city of London having alfu the inheritance of 
the flirievalty i)f Middlefex vefted in their body by char- 
ter. The reafon of thefe popular cle6lions is alligncd 
in the fame ftatute, c. 13. “ that the commons might 
choofe fuch as would not be a burden to them.” And 
herein appears plainly a ftrong trace of the domocrati- 
cal part of our conftitption ; in which form of govern- 
meiiL it is an iiidifpenfablc requilite, that t)ic people 
fliould choofe their own magiflrates. Tjiis elcdlioii 
was ill all probability not abfolutLly vefted in the corn- 
tnons, but required the royal approbation. For in the 
Gothic conliitution, the judges of their county-courts 
(which office is executed by the (keriff) were cleAed 
by the people, but confirmed by the king ; .'ind the 
form of their dedlioii was thus managed; the people, 
or \ncoU territorii, chofc twelve cledurs, and they no- 
minated three jicrfons, ex quihus r^x unam confirmabal. 

But W'ith us in England, thefe popular elcdions, grow- 
ing tumultuous, were put an end to by the ftatute 9 
EeUv. II. ft. a. w'hich cuaded, that the flicriffs fhculd 
from thenceforth be affigned by the chancellor, troa- 
furer, and the judges ; as being perfons in whom the 
fame truft might with confidence be repofed. By fta- 
tutes 14 Edw. III. c. 7. 23 Hen. VI. c. 8. and 21 
Hen. VIII. c. 20. the chancellor, treafurer, prcfiduit 
of the king’s council, chief jullices, and chief baron, 
are to make this clcflioii ; and that on the. morrow of 
All Souls, in the exchequer. And the king’b letters 
patent, appointing the new flicriffs, ufed commonly to 
bear date the fixlH day of November. The ftatuie of 
Cambridge, 12 Ric. II. c. 2. ordains, that the clian- 
cellor, treafurer, keeper of the privy feal, ftcwari of the 
king’s houfe, the king’s chamberlain, clerk of the rolls, 
the juftices of the one bcncli and the other, barons of 
the exchequer, and all other that (hall be called to or- 
dain, name, or make juftices of the peace, flicrifls, and 
other officers of the king, fliall he fworn to a£l iiubffir- 
ently, and to name no man that fueth to be put in of- 
fice, but fuch only as they fliall judge to be the beft 
and moft fufficient. And the cuftom now is (and has 
been at Icaft ever fince the time of Forte feue, who was 
chief juft ice and chancellor to Henry the Sixth), that 
all the judges, together with the other great officers, 
meet in the exchequer chamber on the morrow of All 
Souls yearly, (which day is DOW altered to tlic morrow 
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6f St Manm by the laft aft for abbrcviaitng Michael- 
' mas term), and then and there propofe three perfuna to 
the king, who afterwards appoints one of them to be 
Ihcriff. This cuCLom of the twelve judges propofing 
three perfons feems borrowed from the Gothic confli- 
tutiou before-mentioned : with this differenev, that 
among the Goths the 12 nominors were firft elefted by 
the people themfcWcs. And this ufnge of ours, at its 
^fird intruduftion, there is reafon to believe, was found* 
ed upon Tome datute, though not now to be femnd 
.among our printed laws ; tirit, becaufe it is materially 
different from the direftion of all the llatutes before 
mentioned i which it is hard to conceive that the judges 
would have countenanced by thcirconcurrence, or that 
Fortefeue would have inferted in his book, unlefa hy the 
authority of fume datutc ; and alfo, betaufe a flatute 
is exprefsly referred to in the record, which Sir Ed- 
ward Coke tells us he tranferibed from the council-book 
of 3d March, 34 Hen. VI. and wliich is in fubdance 
as follows : The king had of ^hts own authority ap- 
pointed a man dicriff of Lincolndiire, which office he 
refufed to take upon him ; whereupon the opinions of 
the judges were taken, what diould be done in this be- 
half. And the two chief judtees. Sir John Fortefeue 
and Sir John Prtfot, delivered the unanimous opinion of 
them all : ** that the king did an error when he made a 
perfon fheriff that w^as not choien and prefented to him 
according to the datutc ; that the perfon refufing was 
liable to no fine for difobedirnce, as if he had been 
one of the three perfons chofen according to the te- 
nor of the datute i that they w'ould advife the king to 
have rccourfc to the three perfonsthat werechofen accord- 
ing to the datutc, or thatjomc other thrifty man be en- 
treated to occupy the office for this year ; and that, the 
nextyear, to efchewfuch inconveniences, theorderof the 
ftatute in this behalf made be obferved.'* But, notwith- 
ftanding this unanimous refolutiun of all the judges of 
England, thuscntcred in thecouncil-book,andtbcnistute 
34 and 33 Hen. VIII. c. 26. § 61. which exprefsly 
recognizes this to be the law of the land, fome of our 
writers have affirmed, that the king, by his prerogative, 
may name whom he pleafes to be dierilT, whether cho- 
fcH by the judges or not. This is grounded on a very 
particular cafe in the fifth year 61 Queen Elizabeth, 
when, by reafon of the plague, there was no Michael- 
mas term kept at Wedtninfttr ; fo that the judges could 
not meet there in ctqflina ammarum to nominate the ihe- 
riffs : whereupon the queen named them herfelf| with- 
out fuoh previous aflembly , appointing for the nu^ part 
one of two remaining in the laft yearns Kft. And thta 
cafe, thus drcumdanced, is the oidy iuthortfy in our 
books for the making tbefe cxiraordtraiy ftierdfs. It 
is true, the reporter adds, that itwas hera that the queen 
by her prerogative might make a dicriff without the 
cleft ion of the judges, usn djtante tUiyw Jintnio in foHtra^ 
rium i buttfie doftrine of non which fets the 

prerogative above the laws, Was effcftuaHy detnidifhed 
by the bill of rights at the Revolution, and abdicated 
Wcftminfter-hall when King Jaittes’ abdicated the king, 
dom. However, it miift be ackilWlcdged« that ine 
praftice of occafionally^ naming what are called pneiei 
Jbertffsy by the foie anthority m ' tlie crown, hath uni- 
formly continued to the rtign of his prefent majefty ; 
in which, it is believed, few (if any) tnftances have oc- 
4purred. 

Sheriffs, by virtue of fevcral old ftatutei, are to con- 
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tinue in their office no longer than .one year ; and yet it SWiff 
hath been faid that a ftictiff may be appointed durante 
lint placito^ or during the king's pleafure $ aud £0 .is tiw 
form of the royal writ. Therefore, till a new dicriff be 
named, his offxe cannot be determined, uiJefs by his 
own deathf or the demife of the king.; in which laft cafe 
it was ufual for the fucceffor to fend a new writ to the 
old Iheriff ; but now, by ftatute l Anne ft. 1. c. 8. all 
officers appointed by the preceding king may hold their 
offices for fix months after the king’s dcinifc, unlela 
fooner difplaced by the fucceffor. Wc may farther ob- 
ferve, that by ftatute 1 Rich. II. c. 1 1. no man that has 
ferved the office of iheriff for one year can he compelled 
to ferve the fame again within three years after. 

We (hall find it is of the utmoft importance to have 
the ihcriff appointed according to law, when wx confi- 
der his power and doty. Tbefe are either as a judge, 
as the Imper of the king's peace, as a miiiifterial offi- 
cer of the fuperiDT courts of jultice, or as the king's 

bailiff. 

In his judicial capacity be is to hear and determine 
idl caufes of 40 ihillings value and under, in his county- 
court : and he has alfo a judicial power in divers other 
civil cafes. He is like wife to decide the elcftiona of 
knights of the (lirre, (fuhjeft to the controul of the 
Houfe of Commons), of coroners, and of verderors ; 
to judge of the qualification of voters, and to return 
fuch as he ihall determine to be duly elefted. 

As the keepers of the king's peace, both by com- 
mon law and fpecial commiffion, he is the firft man in 
the county, and fnperior in rank to any nobleman 
therein, dmng bis office. He may apprehend, and 
to prifon, dl perfons who break the peace, or 
attempt to break it ; and may bind any one in a recog- 
nizance to keep the king’s peace. He may, and is 
bound, ew offieiof to piirfutf end take all traitors, mur- 
derers, felons, and other mifdoers, and conitmit llieni 
to gaol for fafe cuftody. He is alfo to defend his coun- 
ty againft any of the king's enemies when they come 
into the land; and for this purpoft, as well as for 
keeping the peace and purfuiDg felons, he may com- 
mand all the people of his county to atteiid him ; w*hich 
is called the p^e eamHhUt or power of the county ; 
which fummona, every perfon above. 13 years old, and 
under the degroe of a peer, is bound to attend upon 
warning, under pain of 4 de and imprilbfimeat. But 
though the iheriff is thus the principal confervator of 
the peace in his ooilntyj yet, by the oapnefs direftions 
•of the great chaiter, he, togetherrWith cotiftable, 
coroner, and cennin ether officers of therkiag, are £ar- 
bidden to hold any pleas of the crown, or, in ether 
words, to try any oriniinri effience. For it .would be 
highly unbeoofnmg, that the executioners of jufttce 
ftiould be alfo the Judges; ilioald impofe,as well as levy* 
fines and amercements ; Ihould one day condemn a man 
to death, and perfonally execmehim the oeat. Neither 
may he aft as an ordinary jufticc of the peace during 
the time of his office ; for this would be equally incon- 
fiftent, he being in many refpefts the fervantof the juf- 
tices. 

In his mmifterlal capacity, the ftieriff is bound to ex- 
ecute all procefs iffuing from the king’s courts of jef- 
tice. In the commencement of civil caufes, he is to 
fenve the writ, to aired, and to t*(ke bail; when the 
caufe comes to trial, he mail fismmon. and return. tlie 
jury I when it is determined, he mull lee the judgment 
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flkefiiF,' of the court carried into execution. In crimiual mat- 
Sbcrlpck. gjfj, arrcft^ iind imprilbfiBy be returns the jury, 

he has the cuftody of the delinquent, and he executes 
the fenteuce of the court, tho’ it extend to death itfclf. 

As the king’s bailiff, it is his burinefs to preferve the 
rights of the king within hie bailiwick ; for fo his coun- 
ty is frequently called in the writs : a word introduced 
hy the princes of the Norman line ; in imitation of the 
French, whofe territory is divided into bailiwicks, as 
that of England into counties. He muft feixe 4to the 
king’s ufe all lands devolved to the crown by attainder 
or efeheat s mu ft levy all fines and forfeitures, mu ft (eize 
and keep all waifs, wrecks, eftrays, and the like, iinlefs 
they be grauted to fome fubje£i ; and muft alfo colleft 
the king's rents within hia bailiwick, if commanded by 
proetTs from the exchequer. 

To execute thefe various offices, the (heriffhas under 
him many inferior officers ; an under (heriff, bailL/r6,and 
gaulert^, who mud neither buy, fell, nor farm their of- 
fices, on forfeiture of 500I. 

The under Oieriff ufually performs all the duties of 
the oiUce ; a very few only excepted, where the per- 
1‘oniil preffucc of the high (heriff is neccffiuy. But no 
under Oicrilf f^iall abide in his office above one year | 
anu if he clovs, by ftatute 23 Hen. VI. c. 8. he for- 
fcit!> ^ool. a very large penalty in thofe early days. And 
no under fheriff or fiieriCT’s officer (hall pra^ife as an at- 
torney during the time he continues in fuch office : for 
this would be a great inlet to partiality and oppreffion. 
But thefe falutary regulations are (hamcfully evaded, by 
pradifing in the names of other attorneys, and putting 
in (ham d.puties by way of nominal under (heriffs ; by 
reafon o^ which, fays Dalton, the under (heriffs and bai- 
liffs do grow fo cunning in their feveral |daces, that they 
are able to deceive, and it may well bt feared that ma- 
ny of them do deceive, both the king, the high (heriff, 
and the county. 

Sheriff, iu Scotland. See Law, Part III, fed, 3. 

SHERLOCK (William), a learned £ngli(h divine 
in the 17th century, was born in 1641, and educated 
at Eaton fehooh where Ive diftinguifiied himfeif by the 
vigour of his genius and hit application to ftudy. 
Thence he was removed to Caitibridgc, where he took 
his degrees- In 1669 he became re^or of the parifti 
of St George, Dotulph lane, in London ; and in 1681 
was collated to the prebend of Pancras, in the cathedral 
of St FauPs. He was likcwife chofen mafter of the 
Temple, and bad the ref^ory of Thcrfield in Hertford- 
ihite. After the Revolution he was fufpended from 
hia preferment, for rcfatiiig the oaths to King Wiffiatn 
and ([^^n Mary ; but at laft he took them, and public- 
Iv joftxKed what he had done. In 1691 he was inftal- 
ied dean of St Paul’s. His Vindication of the DoArine 
of tht Trinity engaged him in a u’urin controverfy with 
Dr South and others. Bifhop Burnet tells us, he was 

a clear, a polite, and a ftrong writer ; but apt to af- 
fume too much to himfeif, and to treat his adverfaries 
with contempt.” He died iu 1707. His works are 
very numerous i among thefe are, 1. A Diloourfe cion* 
cerning the Knowledge of Jcfiis Chrift, againff Dr 
Owen. a. Several pieces agaiiift the rapifts, the So- 
ciuisns, and Diflenters, 3. A pradiical Trcatife on 
Death, which is much admired* 4- A praflicul Dif- 
courfe on Providence. 5. A praftical Difeourfe on 
future Judgment ; and many other works. 
VoL.XVlI. Part 1 . 


Sherlock (Dr Thomas), bifhop of London, was Sb^rLcfc. 
the fon of the preceding Dr William Sherlock, and 
was born in 1678. He was educated in Catharine hall, 
Cambridge, w'here he took his degrees, and of which 
he became mafter : he was made mafter of the Temple 
very young, on the refignation of his father ; and it is 
remarkable, that this mafterfiiip was held by falhcrand 
fon fucceflively for more than 70 years. He was at 
the head of the oppofition againft Dr Hoadhy bifhop 
of Bangor ; during which conteft he publifncd a great 
number of pieces. He attacked the famoua Colfinb’s 

Grounds and Reafons of the Chriftian Religion,” in 
a courfe of fix fermons, preached at the Temple churc h, 
which he entitled “ The Ufe and Intent of Prophecy in 
the feveral Ages of the World.” In 1728, Dr Sherlock 
was promoted to the bi(hopric of Bangor ; and was 
tranilated to Salifbury in 1734. In 1747 he refufed 
the archbifhopric of Canterbury, on account of his ill 
ftate of health ; but recovering in a good degree, ac- 
cepted the fee of London the follow'ing year. On oc- 
cafioD of the earthquakes in 1730, he publifhed an ex- 
cellent Paftoral Letter tp the clergy and inhabitants 
of London and WeftminiUr ; of which it is faid there 
were printed in 410, 5000 ; in 8vo, 20,000; and in 
i2mo, about 30,000 ; befide pirated editions, of whiesh 
not lefs than 50,000 were fuppufed to have been fold. 

Under the weak ftate of body in which he lay for feveral 
years, he revifed and publifhed 4 vols. uf Sermons in 8vo, 
which arc particularly admired for their ingenuity and 
elegance. He died in 1762, and by report worth 
150,000!. •• His learning,” fays Dr NichoUs, ” was 

very extenfivc ; God had given him a great and an un- 
derftandiiig mind, a quick comprehenfion, and a folid 
judgment. Thefe advantages of nature he improved by 
much induftry and application. His (kill iu the civil 
and canon law was very confidcrable ; to which he had 
added fuch a know^ledge of the common law of England 
as few clergymen attain to. This it was that gave him 
that influence in all caufes where the church was con- 
cerned ; as knowing prccifcly what it had to claim from 
its coiiftitiitions and canons, and what from the com- 
mon law of the land.” Dr Nicholls then mentions his 
conftant and exemplary piety, his worm and fervent zeal 
in preaching the duties and maintaining the doflrines of 
Chriftianity, and his large and diffufivc munificence and 
charity ; particularly by his having given large fiims of 
money to the corporation of clergymen’s fons, to feveral 
of the hofpitals, and to the fociety for propagating the 
gofpd in foreign parts : alfo his bequeathing to Catha- 
rine hall in Cambridge, the place of his education, hif 
valuable library of books, and his donations for the 
founding a librarian’s place and a fcholar(hip, to the 
amount uf feveral thoufand pounds. 

SHERRIFFE of Mecca, the title of the defeen- 
danti of Mahomet by Haffan Ibn Ali. Thefe arc di- 
vided into feveral brancheti, of which the family of Ali 
Bunemi, confiftingatleaft of three hundred individuals 
enjoy the foie right to the throne of Mecca. The ATI 
Bunemi are, again, fubdivided into two fubordinate 
branches, Darii Sajid, and Darii Barkad ; of whpiq 
fonietimes the one, fometimes the other, have given fo- 
vercigns to Mecca and Medina, when thefe were fepa- 
rste liates. 

.Not only ia the Turkiih fuluu indifferent about the 
order of fucceflion in this family, but be feems even to 
Z z foment 
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SherrifTc. foment the difTenfionB which arife among them, and fa- 
* vours the (Irongeft, merely that he may weaken them 
all As the order of fucccflion is not determinatrly 
fixed, and the iherrififes may all afpire alike to the fo- 
vereign power, this uncertainty of right, aided by the 
intrigues of the Turkifh officers, occalions frequent re- 
volutions. The grand flicrriffe is feldom able to roain- 
. tain himfelf on the throne; and it Hill fcldomer happens 
that his reign is not diflurbedby the revolt of his near- 
eft relations. There have been inllances of a nephew 
fucceeding his uncle, an uncle fucceeding his nephew ; 
and fometimes of a perfonyfrom a remote branch, coming 
in the room of the reigning prince of the ancient houfe. 

When Niebuhr was in Arabia, in 1763, the reigning 
Sherriffe Mefad had fat fourteen years on the throne, 
nnd, during all that period, had been continually at war 
with the neighbouring Arabs, and with his own neareft 
relations foinetimes. A few years before, the pacha 
of Syria had depofed him, and raifed his younger bro- 
ther to the fovereign dignity in his ftead. But after 
the departure of the caravan, Jafar, the new fherriffe, 
not being able to maintain himfelf on the throne, was 
obliged to rcfign the fovereignty again to Mefad. 
Achmet, the fecond brother of the fherriffe, who was 
much beloved by the Arabs, threatened to attack Mec- 
ca while Niebuhr was at Jidda. Our traveller was 
foon after informed of the termination of the quarrel, 
and of Achmet’s return to Mecca, where he continued 
to live peaceably in a private chara6ier. 

Thefe examples fhow that the Muflulmans obfenre 
not the law which forbids them to bear arms againft 
their holy places. An Egyptian bey even prefumed, 
a few years fince, to plant fome fmall cannons within 
the compafs of the Kaba, upon a fmall tower, from 
which he fired over that facred manlion, upon the pa- 
lace of Sherriffe Mefad, with whom he was at variance. 

The dominions of the fherriffe comprehend the cities 
of Mecca, Medina, Jambo, Taaif, Sadie, Ghunfude, 
Hali, and thirteen others lefs canfidcrablc, all fituated in 
Hedjas. Near Taif is the lofty mountain of Gazvan, 
which, according to Arabian authors, is covered with 
fnow in the midft of fummer* As thefe dominions 
arc neither opulent nor extenfive, the revenue of their 
fovereign cannot be conllderablc. 

He finds a rich refourcc, however, in the impofts k- 
vied on pilgrims, and in the gratuities offered him by 
MufTulinan monarchs. Every pilgrim pays a tax of from 
ten to a hundred crowns, in proportion to his ability. 
The Great Mogul remits annually fixty thoufand rou- 
pees to the (herriffe, by an aflignment upon the govern- 
ment of Surat. Indeed, fince the Englifh made them- 
feivcs mafters of this city, and the terriaSry belonging 
to it, the nabob of Suruc has no longer been able to 
pay the fum. . The fherriffe once demanded it of the 
Englifh, as the pofTeffors of Surat ; and, till they fhouki 


fatisfy him, forbade their captains to leave the port of Sherrifft;. 
Jidda. But tlie Englifh difrrgarding. this prohibition, ' v" ' 
the fherriffe complained to the Ottoman Porte, and they 
communicated his complaints to the Englifh ambafl'a- 
dor. He at the fame time opened a negotiation with 
the nominal nabob, w'ho refidcs in Surat. But thefe 
fteps proved all fruitlefs : aud the fovereign of Mecca 
feems not likely to be ever more benefited by the con* 
tribution from India. 

The power of the fherriffe extends not to fpiritual 
matters ; thefe are entirely managed by the heads of the 
clergy, of different feffs, who are refident at Mecca. 

Rigid Muffulmans, fuch as the Turks, are not very fa- 
vourable in their fentiments of the fherriffes, but fufpcA 
their orthodoxy, and look upon them as fccretly attach- 
ed to the tolerant led of the Zeidi. 

SHETLAND, the name of certain iflands belong- 
ing to Scotland, and lying to the northward of Orkney.. 

There are many convincing proofs that thefe illands 
were very early inhabited by the Pids, or rather by 
thofe nations who were the original poireiTbrs of the 
Orkneys ; and at the time of the total dcftrudiun of 
thofe nations, if any credit be due to ti-adition, their 
woods were entirely ruined (a). It is highly probable 
that the people in Shetland, as well as in the Orkneys, 
flourilhed under their own princes dependent upon the 
crown of Norway ; yet this feems to have been rather 
through what they acquired by fiflung and commerce, 
than by the cultivation of their lauds. It may alCo be 
reafonably prefumed, that they grew thinner of inhabi- 
tants after they were annexed to the crown of Scotland 
and it is likely that they revired again, chiefly by the 
very great and extenfive improvemenU which t^Dutch> 
made in the herring fifhery upon their coafta, and the 
trade that the crews of their buffes, then very numerousr 
carried on with the inhabitants,neeeirarily rcfultingfrom; 
their want of provifions and other convenicaces, whichi 
in thofe days could not be very confiderabk. 

There are manyreafons which ma^ bevoffigaed why 
thefe iflands, though part of our dominions, have not 
hitherto been better known to us. They were com- 
monly placed two degrees too far to the north in all the 
old maps, in order to make them ^cc with Ptolemy^a. 
defeription of Thule, wbioh he aikrted to be ip the la- 
titude of 63 demes ; which we find urged by Camdela* 
as a reafon why Thule mull be one of the Shetland illeSf. 
to wliich Speed alfo agrees, though from their beings 
thus wrong placed he could not sfind room for them in 
bis maps. Another, and that no^ light caufe, war the 
many falfe, fabulous, and impertineni relations publiflu^ 
cd concerning them (b), as if they were countries in» 
hofpitable and uninhabitabk ; and laftly, the indoknee,. 
or .rather indifference, of the natives, who, contenting 
themfelves with thofe ncceffaries and conveniences pro- 
cured by their intercourfe with other natioiis, and con- 
ceiving 


(a) The tradition IS, that this Was done by the Scots when they deftroyed the Pifis; but is more probably 
referred to the Norwegians rooting oolt the cwiginal poffciFors;»f Shetland. 

(b) They reprcfeiited the climate as inteofely cold ; the foil as compofed of crags and quagmire, To barren 

as to be incapabicKif bearing corn ; to Aipply which, the peopk^ after drying filh ^nes, powdered them, then 
kneaded and baked them for bread. The larger fifli bones .were faid to be all the fuel they had. Yetf in fa 
dr^iry a country, and in fuch miferabk circumiUaoes, they were acknowledged ,to be very long lived* cheerful^ 
and contented. 4 
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^Shetland, cclvinpf tliemfclvcfi nrgleAcd by ihc mother country, roadti, and the people travel ibcm frequently on alloc- Sheiland. 
have fcldom troubled her with their applications. cafions. Near the coail there are foinctimes for miles - 

There arc few countries that have gone by more together flat pli'afant fpots, very fertile both in paftiire 
' names than thefe inands; they were called in Icelandic, and corn. The mountains produce large crops of very 
iliahlandtay from htalt^ the hilt of a fword this nutritive grafs in the fummer ; and they cut coii/ider- 
might be poflibly corrupted into Htil nd^ Hitland^ or able quantities of hay, with which they feed thtir cattle 
Hetbfandj though fomc tell us this fignilics a “ high in the winter. They might with a little attention bring 
land.” They have been likcwife, and are 11111 infome more of their country into cultivation ; but the people 
maps, called Zetland Zeatland^ in reference, as has are fo much addi^Ved to their fifhery, and feel fo little 
been fuppofed, to their (ituation. By the Danes, and neceflity of having recourfe to* this method for fubhft- 
by the natives, they are ftyled Teahaland ; and not- cnce, that they are content, how It range foever that 
Nvithftanding the oddnefs of the ortliography, this dif- may feem to us, to let four parts in five of their land 
fere very little, if at all, from their manner of pronoun- remain in a ttate of nature. 

cing Zcatland, out of which pronunciation grew the mo- They want not confiderable quantities of marl in 
dern names of Shetland and Shotiand,^ v. difiereiit iflaiids, though they u(e but little ; hitherto 

The illands of Shetland^ as we commonly call them, there has been no chalk found \ limellone and freeflone 
are well fuuated for trade. The neareft continent to there are in the fouthern parts of the Main-land in great 
them is Norway ; the port of Bergen lying 44 leagues quantities, and alfo in the neighbouring iflands, parti- 
eaft, wdiereas they 11046 leagues north north-eail n-om cularly Fctlar; and confiderable quantities of flate,vci-y 
Buchannefs ; call north-eait from Sanda, one of the good in its kind. No mines have been hitherto wTought, 
Orkneys, about 16 or 18 leagues; fix or feven Leagues though there arc in many places vifible appearances of 
north-eail from Fatrifle; $8 leagues eaft from the Fer- feveral kinds of rnetal. Some folid pieces of filver, it is 
ro ifles; and at nearly the fame diftance north-eail from faid, have been turned up by the plough. In fomc 
Lewis. The fouthern promontoryof the Main-land, of the fmaller ifles there are itrong appearances of iron; 
called lies in 59 degrees and 59 minutes but, through the want of proper experiments being 

of north latitude; and the northern extremity of Unft, made, there is, in this refpedt at lead, hitherto nothing 
the moft remote of them all, in the latitude of 6i dc- certain. Their meadows are enclofed with dikes, and 
grees 15 minutes. 'The mendian of London paifes produce very' good grafs. The little corn they grow 
through this lad ifland, which lies about 2 degrees 30 is chiefly barley, w‘ith fomc oats ; though even in 
minutes weft from Paris, and about J degrees 15 mi- the northern extremity of Unil the little land which 
siutes call from the meridian of Cape Lizard. Accord- they have is remarkable for its fertility. The hills 
ing to Gifford’s ** Hiftorical Defeription of Zetland,” abound with medicinal herbs : and their kitchen gar- 
the inhabited iflands are 33, of which the principal is dens thrive as well, and produce as good greens and 
ftyled Mtdn Land^ and extends in length from north to roots, as any in Britain. Of late years, and fincc this 
foutb about 60 miles, and is in fome places 20 broad, has been attended to, fome gentlemen have had even 
though in others not more than two. greater fuccefs than they expeded in the cultivating of 

It is impoflible to fpcak w'Jtli pirciflon; but, accord- tulips, rofes, and manyothciTlowcrs. They have no trees, 
ing to the bed computation which we have been able to and hardly any ihrubs except juniper, yet they have a tra- 
form, the Shetland ifles contain near three times as ditiun that their country was formerly overgrown with 
much land as the Orkneys : they arc conGdered alfo woods ; and it feems to be a confirmation of this, that 

as equal in dte to the ifland of Madeira ; and not the roots of timber trees have been, and are Hill, dug 

inferior to the provinccs.or Utrecht, Zealand, and all up at a great depth ; and that in lumc, and thofe too 
the reft of the Dutch iflands taken together ; but of inaccefliblc, places, the muuiit’din afh k flill found grow- 
climate and foil they have not much to boaft. The ing wild. That this defc<^\, viz. the want of wood at 
longed day in the ifland of Und is 19 hours ij mt- pit^fcnt, does not anfe entirely from the foil or climate, 
nutes# and of confcquence the flioneft day 4 hours and appears from feveral late experiments ; fome gentlemen 
45 minutes. The fpring is very late, the fUmmervery having raifed afli, maple, horfe chefnuts, &c. in their 
fliQit ; the autumn alfo is of no long duration, dark, gardens. Though the inhabitants are without either 

foggy, and rainy ; the winter fets in about November, wood or coals, they arc ver)" well fupplied with fuel, 

and Uds till April, and foinetimes till May, They have having great plenty of heath and peat. The black 
frequently in that fcafon dorms of thunder, much cattle in this country arc in general of a larger fort 
rain, but little frod or fnow. High winds are indeed than in Orkney, which is owing to their having more 
very frequent and very troublefomc, yet they feldom cxtenfivc padures ; a clear proof that Hill farther im- 
produce any terrible cffeAs. The aurora borealis is as provements' might be made hi refpcdl to fize. Their 
common here as in any of the. northern countries. In horfes arefmall, but drong, flout, and' well fhaped, live 
the winter fcafon the fea fwells and rages in fuch a very hardy, and to a great age. They have hkc wife a 
manner, that for 6ve or fix monibt their ports arc iuac- breed of fmall fwinc, the fltih of which, w'lurn fat, is 
ceflible, and of courfc the people dcring that fpace have efteemed very delicious. They have no goats, hares, op 
no correfpondence with the red of the world. foxes ; and in general no wild or venomous ertatures of 

The foil in the interior part of tlie Main-land, for the any kind except rats in fomc few iflands. Tli«y have 
mod part, is mountainous, moorifli, and boggy, yet not no moor-fowl, which is the more remarkable, as there 
to fuch a degree as to render tlie ciuntry utterly iiti- arc everywhere immenfe quantities of heath ; but there 
paflablc ; for many of the roads here, and in fome of are many forts of wild and water fowl, particuUr- 
thc northern ifles, arc as good as any otlicr natural ly the duntcr-goofe, clack-goofe, folan-goofe, fwans, 

Z z z' ducks. 
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finetliiiii. dockf^i tea), Wliapn, foifts, lyreai mawi, plo- TlieY pay ttieir rents generally in butter at Lammas, 9 bc>v 

■ vers, cormorants, &c. There islikeVrife the ember gooib, and in money at Martininas. As to manufa^urcs, they 
which is faid to hatch her egg under her wing. Eagles make a ftrong coarfe cloth for their own ufc, as alfo 
and hawksy as alfo ravens, crows, mews, See. abound linen. They make likewife of their o'n n wool very line 
here. ftockings. They export, bcfides the different kind.*? of 

All the fc in an ds are well watered ; for there arc eve- filh already mentioned, fome herrings, a conf’ideniblc 
,rywhcre excellent fprings, fome of them mineral and quantity of butter and train oil, otter and feal Ikins, and 
medirinHl. They have indeed no rivers; but many plea* no inconfiderable qiiantityof the fine idockingB jufl men>> 
fant rills or rivulets, which they call hums^ of different tioned. Their chief trade is to Leith, London, Hair- 
iixes; ita fome of the largeft they have admirable trouts, burgh, Spain, and to the Straits. They import tirnberc, 
fome of which ore 15 and even of 20 pounds weight, deals, and fome of ihcir heft oats, from Norway ; corn 
They have likewife many freih water lakes, well ftored and fioiir from the Orkneys, and from North Britain ; 
with trout and eels, and in moil of them there arc alfo fpirits and fome other things from Hamburgh ; cloths 
large and fine flounders ; in fome very excellent cod. and better fort of linen from Leith ; grocery, huurchold 
Thefe frefh water lakes, if the country was better peo- furniture, and other neceffaries from London, The fo^' 
pled, and the common people more at their eafr, are perior duties to the earl of Morton are generally let in 
certainly capable of great improvements. The fea farm; and are paid by the people in butter, oil, and mo* 
coafts of the main land of Shetland, in a ftraight line, ncy. The remains of the old Norwegian conftitution 
are 55 leagues ; and therefore there cannot be a coun- arc flill vifible in the divifion of their lands ; and they 
try conceived more proper for eftablifhing an extenfive have fomeudulmen or freeholders amongft them. But 
iifhery. What the inhabitants have been hitherto able the Scots laws, cuSoms, manners, drefs, and language, 
to do, their natural advantages confidered, does not dc- prevail; and they have a fhcriff, and other magiftrates for 
ferve chat name, notwilbftanding they export large quan- the adminiftration of juftice, as well as a cuftomhoufe, 
titles of cod, tufk, ling, and mate, infomuch that the with a proper number of officers. In reference to their 
bounty allowed by ads of parliament amounts from ccclefiaftical concerns, they have a prtfhytery, lamini- 
1400!. to 2000I. annually. They have, befides, had- fters, and an itinerant for Foula, Fair ifland, and the 
docks, whitings, turbot, and a variety of other fiffi. In Skerries. Each of thefe minifters has a ftipcnd of be- 
many of the inlets tl>ere are prodigious quantities of tween 46 and 50 pounds, besides a houfe and a gUbe 
excellent oyfters, lobfters, mufcles, cockles, and other free from taxes. The number of fouls in thefe iflands 
fhell fifh. As to amphibious creatures, they have mul- may be about xo,ocx)* 

titudes of otters and feals ; add to thefe, that amh^, SHEW-aaEAD, the loaves cf bread which the prieft 
ambergris, and other fpoils of the ocean arc frequently of the week put every Sabbath day upon the golden 
found upon the coafts. table in the fanduary, before tbe Lord, in the temple of 

The inhabitants are a ftout, well-made, comely peo* the Jews. They Were 12 in number, add were offered to 
pie ; the lower fort of a fwarthy complexion. The gen- God in the name of the 1 1 tribes of ITraeh They were 
try are allowed, by all who have converfed with them, ihaped like a brick, were ten palms long, and five broads 
to be moft of them polite, fhrewd, fenfible, lively, ac- weighing about eight pounds each. They were unleaven* 
live, and intelligent perfons ; and thefe, to the number cd, and made of fine libut by the Levites. The priefta 
of 100 families, have very handfome, ftrong, well-bnilt fet them on the table in tWo rows, fix in a row, and put 
houfes, neatly fumifiied ; their tables well ferved, po- frankincenfe upon them topreferve them from roonldin|r, 
li(hed in their manners, and exceedingly hofpitablc and They were changed every Sabbath, and the old ones 
civil Co ftrangers. Thofe of an inferior rank are hardy, belonged to the prieft upon duty. Of this bread nobe 
robuft, and laborious people, who, generally fpeaking. but the priefts might eat, excejrt ib cafes of nebeffity. 
get their bread by fiQiing in all weathers in their yawls. It was caOed the bread ef fatn^ bccaufe the table of the 
which are little bigger than Gravefend wherries ; live fliew bread being almoft overagainft the ark of the to<- 
hardily, and in tbe fummer feafon moftly on filh ; their venant, the loaves might be fiid to be fel before the lade 
drink, which, in reference to the Britilh dominions, is of^d. The original table was carried away toBabyloU, 

S eculiar to the country, is called bland^ and is a fort of but a new one was made for the feebnd tcbiple. It was 
utter-milk, long kept, and very four. Many of wood overlaid trith gold. This, with the candleftick 

to great ages, though not fo long As in fbemer times. And fome other fpofis, was carried by 'intus to Rome. 

In refpefi, however, to the bulk of the inhabitantti, ' SHIELD, an ancient Weapon of deferfee, in forhi df 
from the pbomefs of living, from the nituaa of it, and a light buckler, borne on the arm to fend off lances, 
from the drinking great quantities of corn fpirits of the darts, ftc. The form of the fhield is reprefented by 
aery worft fort, multitudes are afflifted with an invete- the efcutchedn in coats of arms. The (hretd was tbm 
tatc icurvy ; fiom which thofe in better cmnimffances part of the ancient armour on which the perfons of di« 
are entirely free, and enjoy as rdod hedth as in' any -fttnAion in the field of battle always had their arrida 
other country in Eurbpe. As th^ have no great turn painted ; and moft of the words ufod at this time bat 
aa agriculture, and are ^rfuaded that their country. » exprefs the fpace that hoMs the arms of families ait 
not ifit lor k, they do not (tboOgb ^probably they derived fixim the Latin name for a ihie]d,ybi/irin. Tbb 
might) raife com enough to Itipport them for mote French and ^^0n,and the Englifh word 
than two-thirds of the year. * But thc^are much more or, as we commonly f peak it^feuUheon^w evidently froth 
fiiccefsful in their|mftt^ grdnAds,%hkh are kept weH this origin t and the Italian feude fignifies both the 
fnclofed, in good order, and, together with their Aield of arms and that uftd in war. The Latin name 
Ufttmons fdpply thcih {detaiftdly with beef and mutton, for the fome tfiirrg, fccms:aHb to he derived froth 

the. 
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Shield, the Greek word to tn^rave } and it had this 

’ name from the fcveral figures engraved on itv as marks 
of d{(lin£^ioii of the perUin who wore it« 

The fhicld in war, among the Greeks and Romans, 
was not only ufeful in the defenoe of the body, but it 
was aifo a token, or badge of honour, to the wearer ; 
and be wbo returned from battle without it was always 
treated with infamy afterwards. People have at all 
times thought this honourable piece of the armour the 
propertll place to engrave, or figure on the figns of dig- 
nity of the pofTcffar of it ; and hence, when arms came 
to be painted for families in aftertimes, the heralds al- 
ways cbofe to reprefent them upon the figure of a 
fhield, but with fevcral exterior aililitiotVs and orna- 
ments ; as the helmet, fupporterfi, and the reft. 

The form of the fliicld has not only been found differ- 
ent in \*arious nations, but even the people of the fame 
nation, at different times, have varied its form extreme- 
ly ; and among fcveral people there have been fhields 
of fevcral forms and fizes in life, at the fame period of 
time, and fuited to different occafions. The moft an- 
cient and univerfal form of (hit-ids, in the earlier ages, 
feems to have been the triangular. This we fee inftart- 
ccB of in all the monuments and gems of antiquity : our 
own moft early monuments (how it to have been the 
moft antioue (hape alfo with us, and tire heralds have 
found it tiie mou convenient fur their purpofes, when 
they had any odd ntimber of figures to reprefent ; as if 
three, then two in the broad bottom part, and one in 
the narrow upper end, it held thcris very well j or if 
-five, they fto^ as conveniently, as three below, and 
two above. The other form of a ftiield, now univcrfal- 
ly ufed, is fquare, rounded* and pointed at the bottom : 
this ia taken from the figure of the Samnitic (hield 
ufed by the Romans, and fince copied very generally 
by the Enghfli, French, and Germans. 

The Spaniards and Fertuguefe have the like general 
form of (hielda, but they are round at the bottom with- 
out the point ; and the Germans, befide the Samnite 
(hield, have two others pretty much hi ufe : Thcfe are, 
I. The bulging (hield, diftinguifhed by its fwelling or 
bulging out at the flanks ; and, 2. The indented (hield, 
'or AteUl chancree, which has a number of notches and 
iudentiaga all round its fides. Tbc ufe of the ancienft 
fhicld of tlira form Was, that the notches ferved to reft 
the lance upon, that it might be firm whik it gave the 
thnift I but this form being Icfs prqptx for the receiv-. 
ing armorial figures, the two former have been much 
'Wlore ufed in the heraldry of that nation. 

&Gde this difTerent form of the fhields in heraldry, 
W find fhrm alfo often diftinguifhed by their different 
^ofitions, fome of them (landing ereiSl, and othel^ (lant- 
tng various ways, and in different degrees j this the he- 
tafds evprefs by the word frnJant, “ hanging,*' they 
feeming to be hung up not by the centre, but by the 
¥ight or left corner. The French call thefc ecu pendantf 
mnd the common antique triangular ones etu dneien* The 
^Italians can this feuto pendente ; and the reafon given for 
exhibiting the fhicld in thefe figures in heraldry is^ that 
in the ancient tilts nnd tournaments, rhey who were to 
juft at thefe military exercifes, were obliged to hang up 
their ftiields with their armories, or coats or arms on them, 
tHJt at the windows and balconies of the hotifes nenr the 
place $ or upou iitcsi pai^ns, or the barriers of the 


ground, if the exercife was to be performed in the ShfelA 

Thofe who were to fight oa foot, according to Co- ^ ® ** ** 
lumbicr, had their fhields hung up by the right corner, 
end thofe who were to fight on horfeback had theirs 
hung up by the left. This pofition of the (hielda in 
herfddiy is called couchc by fome writers, though by the 
generality pendants 

It was very frequent in all parts of Europe, in arms 
given between the 11th and 1 4.th centuries ; but it ia 
to be obferved, that the hanging by the left corner, as 
it was the token of the owner's being to fight on 
horfeback, fo it was efteemed the tnoft honourable and 
noble fituation ; and all the pendant (hields of the Tons 
of the royal family of Scotland and England, and of our 
nobility at that time, are thus hanging from the left 
corner. The hanging from this corner was a token of 
the owner’s being of noble birth, and having fought ia 
the tournaments before ; but no fovereign ever had a 
flvicld pendant any w'ay, but always cre^l, as they never 
formally entered the lifts of the tournament. 

The Italians generally have their (hields of arms of 
an oval form ; this feema to be done in imitation of 
thofe of the popes and other dignified clergy ; but their 
herald Petro Saii£lo feems to regret the ufe of this fi- 
gure of the (hield, as an innovation brought in by the 
painters and engravers as moft convenient for holding 
the figures, but derogatory to the honour of the poflef- 
for, as not reprefenting either antiquity or honours won 
in war, but rather the honours of fome citizen or per- 
fon of learning. Some have carried it fo far as to fay, 
that thofe who either have no ancient title to nobility, 
or have fullied it by any unworthy a£lioD, cannot any 
longer wear their arms in (hielda properly figured, but 
w'cre obliged to have them painted in an oval or round 
(hield. 

In Flanders, where this author lived, the round and 
oval (hields arc in the difrepute he fpeaks of; but in 
Italy, befides the popes ana dignified prelates, many of 
the firft families of the laity have them. 

The fecular princes, in many other countries, alfo 
retain this form of the (hield, as the moft ancient and 
truly expreflive of the Roman clypeus. 

Shield, in heraldry, the efcutchcon or field on 
which the bearings of coats of arms are placed. See 
Hcxaldry. 

SHIELDRAKE, in ornithology. See Anas. 

SHIELDS, North and South, two fea-port towns, 
the one north of the Tyne in Northumberland, the o- 
thcr on the fouth of the Tyne in the county of Dur- 
ham. South Shields contains above 200 fait pans, and 
QD both banks of the river are many convenient houfes 
Tor the entertainment of feamcn and colliers, moft of 
the Newcaftlr coal fleet having their ftation here ufually 
till their coah arc brought down in the barges and 
lighters from Newcaftle. A very large Roman altar, 
of one entire ftonc, was found fome years ago near thU 
place, and put into the hands of the Learned Dr Lifter, 
who, in bis account of it fent to the Royal Society, 
fsrys it was ercAed to Marcus Aurelius Antoninus Ca« 
racalla, when he took npon him the command of the 
empire and the whole army (after his father’s death at 
York), for his fafe return from his fuceefsful expedition 
Bgainft the Scots and, Pi&a. W. Lonj. 1. iz. N*, 
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eitftert SHIFTERS, on board a man of war, ceviain men 
^ who are employed by the cooks to (hift and change the 

water in which the flc(h or fifh is put, aod laid for fome 
time, in order to fit it fur the kettle. 

SHIFI'ING A TACKLE, in Tea language, the a€lof 
Tcmoving the blocks of a tackle to a greater dilUnce 
from- each other, on the obje£l to which they are ap- 
plied, in order to give a greater fcope or extent to their 
purchafe. This operation is otherwife called fiteting^ 
Shifting the helm denotes the alteration of its pofition, 
-by puihing it towards the oppnfite fide of the iliip. 
•Shifting the voyal, fignifies changing its pofition on the 
•capfiern, from the riglit to the left, and vm verfa. 

SHILLING, an Englifh lilver coin, equal to twelve 
pence, or the twentieth part of a pound. 

Freherus derives the Saxon feiUing^ whence our fhil- 
ling, from a corruption of^/i^i/j ; proving the deriva- 
tion by feveral texts of law, and, among others, by the 
26lh law, De annuii legatis* Skinner deduces it from 
the Saxon fcildf fiiicld,” by reafon of the efcutcheon 
of arms thereon. 

Ciiiiop Hooper derives it from the Arabic /checks fig- 
nifying a wight; hut others, with greater probability, 
deduce it from the Latin JiciUcus^ which fignjfied in that 
ianguage a quarter of an ounces oj the 48th part of a 
Roman pound. In confirmation of this etymology it 
is aheged, that the (hilling kept its original fignification, 
and bore the fame proportion to tlie Saxon pound as 
VfKilicuB did to the Roman and the Greek, t^ing ex- 
adly the 48th part of the Saxon pound ; a difeovery 
* which wc owe to M. Lambardc*. 

in However, the Saxon laws reckon the pound in the 
y round number at 50 (hillings, but they really coined 

Liira, out of it only 48 ; the value of the (hilling was five- 
pence ; but it was reduced to fourj>ence above a centu.- 
ry before the Conqueft ; for fcvcral of the Saxon laws, 
made in Athelftan^s reign, oblige us to take this efti- 
mate. Thu? it continued to xht Norman times, as one 
of the Conquefor’fi laws fufficicntly afeertains ; and it 
feems to have been' the comn^on coin by which the 
Englifh payments were adjufted. After the Conquefi, 
the French folidui of twelvepence, which was in ufe 
among the Normans, was called by the Englifh name of 
fhilling ; and the Saxon (hilling of fourpence took a 
Norman name, and was called thegr^a/, or great coin, 
becaufe it was the larged Englilh coin then known in 
England. 

It has been the opinion of the bifhops Fleetwood and 
Gibfon, and of the antiquaries in general, that, though 
the method of reckoning by pounds, marks, And (hil- 
lings, as well as by pence and farthings, bad been in 
^conftant ufe even from the Saxon times, long before 
the Norman conquefi, there never was fuch^l^ coin in 
England as either a pound or a mark, 'nor any (billing 
till the year 1504 or 1505, when a few filver (hillings 
or twplve.^pencc8 were coined, which have long fince 
been folely confined to the cabinets of collcAors. 

bf r Clarke combats this opinion, allying that (bme 
coins mentioned by, Mr Folkes, under Edward I. were 
probably Saxon (hillings new minted, apj 4 Arch- 
fOram, bifhop Aelfric exprelsTy fays f , that the Saxons had 
three names for tneir money, via. mancufes, (hillings, 
S'* . apd pennies. He aUb urges the different value of the 

Saxon (hilling at different times, and Us uniform pro- 
portion to the pound, as an argument that their ihil- 


ling was 1 coin ; and the teflimony of the Saxon gof- Shillings 
pels, in which the words we have tranflated piigt^ 0/ fiU 4 *biloh. ^ 
ver IB rendered Jhillings, which, he fays, they would' 
hardly have done, if there had been no fuch coin as a 
(lullmg then in iife. Accordingly the Saxons exprefied 
their milling in Latin by fclat and argenieuj. He far- 
ther adds, that the Saxon (hilling was never cxpreiTed 
by foKdus till after the Norman fettlement in Eng- 
land ; and howfoever it altered during the long period 
that elapfed from the Conquefi to the time of Hen- 
ry VII. it was the moil cunlLaiit denomination of mo- 
ney ill all payments, though it was then only a fpecies 
of account, or the twentieth part of the pound (ler- 
ling : and when it was again revived as a coinj it lelTen- 
ed gradually as the pound ilcrling IcfTened, from the 
28th of Edward III. to the 45d of Elizabeth. 

In the year 1560, there was a peculiar fort of (lul- 
ling (truck in li eland, of the value of nincpence Eng- 
li(h, which pafled in Ireland for twelvepence. The 
motto on the reverfe was, pofui Deum adjutorem meum^ 
of thefc (hillings, according to Malyncs, 
went to the. pound \ they therefore weighed 20 grains, 
one-iburth each, which is fomewhat heavier in propor- 
tion than the Engliili (lulling of that time, 62 whereof 
went to the pound, each weighing 92 grains feven- 
^hths ; and the Iri(h iliilling being vuued at the 
lower at ninepence Engl i(h, that is, one-fourth part 
lefs than the Englifh (hilling, it (hould therefore pro- 
portlonably weigh one-fourth part lefs, and its full 
weight be fomewhat more than 62 grains ; but fome 
of them found at this time, though much worn, weighed 
69 grains. In the year X5;9B, five diflferent pieces 
of money of this kind were firuck in England for the 
fervice of the kingdom of Ireland. Thefe were (hil- 
lings to be current in Ireland at twelvepence each ; half 
(hillings to be current at fixpence, and quarter (hillings 
at threepence. Peonies and halfpennies were aUb (truck 
of the fame kind, and Tent over for the payment of the 
army in Ireland. The money thus coined was of a 
very bafe mixture of copper and filver ; and two years 
after there were more pieces of the fame kinds (truck 
for the fame fervice, which were ftill worfe ; the former 
being three ounces of filver to nine ounces of copper.; 
and thefe latter only two ounces eighteen pennyweights 
to nine ounces two pennyweights of the alloy. 

The Dutch, Flemifh, and Germans, have likewife 
their (hilling, K^tiSi/cbtlinffchiUmg^ fiqlmt but thefe 
not being of the fame weight or finenefe with the Eng« 
li(b (hilling, are not current at the faine .va)ue« The 
Englifh (hilling is worth about 23, French fula ; tbofe 
of Holland and Germany about 1 1 fols and a halfa 
thufe of Flanders about nine. The Dutch (hillings are 
alfo called Joh de gm, becaufe equal to twelve gros* 

The Danes have copper (billings worth abq'ut one* 
fourth of a farthing fierling. 

SHILOH is a term famous among interpreteri 
and commentators upon Scripture. It is found (Gem 
xlix. 10.) to denote the Melfiab. The patriarch Ja- 
cob foretela his coming in thefe words : The feeptre 
(hall not depart from Judah, nor a lawgiver from 
tween his feet, until Shiloh come *, and unto him HiaH 
the gathering of the people be.” The Hebrew text 
read^ nW lO' "D na, vntihiiUhcome, AllChrillian comfr 
mentators wree, that this word ought to be underfiood 
of the Mc&h, or Jefus Chrifi ; but all are not agreed 

about 
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Shiloh, about its literal and grammatical rignificaiiuri, St Jerome, 

■ who tranflates it by mittendm ejl^ maiiifeftly rcads^ibi- 

hach in (lead of Shiloh. The Septuagint have it 

av Tfli uvc»%ifc% 9 tt etvr^\ or, £«»( €tf i>3t) « eewMcfirAi, 
(as if they had read ibar inllead of nbw), i. c. •< Until 
the coming of him to whom it fa rcferved or, •‘Till 
wc fee arrive that which is refcrvtd for him." 

It muff be owned, that the fignification of the He- 
brew word Shiloh is not well known. Some tranflate, 

“ the fccptre (hall not depart from Judah, till he comes 
to whom it belongs nSar or '’jcr iaflead of I’ja 'b O- 
thrrft, “ till the birth of him who (hall be born of a 
pacific;*’ or, “of profperity,” fhm profperaias eji. Sha^ 
lah fignitiet, “ to be in peace, to be in profperity 
others, •< till the birth of hirh ivho (hall be bom of a 
woman that (hall conceive without the knowledge of a 
ftcundma.^uxus\ ; otherwife, •• the 
dt fccptre (hall not depart from Judah, till its end, its ruin, 

till the dowiifal of the kingdom of the Jews,” *9Huf or 
J Lf Clere ceafed, it has jimjhcd\. Some Rabbins have 

M iisntf, taken the name S'tloh or Shihh^ as if it fignificd the city 
of this name In Palcifinc : “ The fccptre (hall not be 
taken away from Judah till it comes to Shiloh ; till it 
(hall be taken from him to be given to Saul at Shiloh.” 
But in what part of Scripture is it fatd, that Saul was 
acknowledged as king or confecrated at Shiloh \ If we 
would underftand it of Jeroboam the fon of Ncbat, the 
matter is (lill as uncertain. The Scripture mentions no ' 
all'embly at Shiloh that admitted him as king. A more 
modern author derives Siloh from rrSv, fatigare^ whicli 
fbmetimea (igntfies h he to fuffer ; till his la- 

bours his fufferinge, his pafTien, (hall happen.” 

But nQt to amufe ourfelyes about feekitig out the 
grammatical fignificatioti of Shiloh, it is fufficient for 
us to (how, that the ancient Jews are in this matter 
agreed with, the Chridians : they acknowledge, that 
this word Hands for the Mejj^ah the King. It is thus 
that the paraphrafts Onkelos and Jonathan, that the an- 
cient Hebrew commentaries upon Geneds, and that the 
Talftiudids themfelves, explain iu If Jefus Chrift and 
his apoftles did not make ufe of this palTage to ^ prove 
the coming of the Melfiah, it wasbecaufe then the com- 

? leti(Hi of this prophecy was not fufficiently manifeft. 

The fccptre dill continued among the Jews; they had 
Hill kings of their own nation in. the perfons of the Hc- 
rods ; but foon after the feeptre was entirely taken 
away from them, and has never been, reftored to them 
face*. 

The conceited Jews feck in vain to put forced meaci- 
Higs'upon this prophecy of Jacob ; faying, for example, 
that tlU feeptre hitimates the dominion of ftrangers, to 
which, they have been in fubjeftion, or the liopeof fee- 
ing one day the feeptre or fupreme powen fettle d.agai a 
among themfclves. It is cafy to perceive* that all this 
IS contrived to deliver thcmfelvea out of perplexity. In 
vain liktwife they take refuge in certain princes of the 
captivity,. whom they pretend to. have fubfifted beyond 
the Euphrates, cxcrcifingan authority over their nation 
little differing from abfolute, and being of the race of 
David., This pretended (^uccelUon of princes is per- 
feAly chimerical; and though at certain times they 
could (how a fixcccffion,. it continued but a fliott time, 
• and' their authority was too obfeure, and loo much 11- 
inited, to be the obje^^^ of a prophecy fo rcmavkablc as 
this iK^e, . > 


SHINGLES, in building, fmall pieces of wood, or Ship 
quartered oaken boards, fawn to a certain fcantliiig, or, 
as is more ufual, cleft to about an inch thick at one 
end, and made like wedges, four or five inches broad, 
and eight or nine inches long. 

Shingles are ufed indead of tiles or dates, efpccially 
for churches and decples ; however, this covering ia 
dear ; yet, where tiles arc very fparce, and a light co- 
vering is required, it is preferable to thatch ; and wdierc. 
they are made of good oak, cleft, and not fawed, and 
well feafoned in water and tlie fun, they make a fare, 
light, and durable covering. 

The building is fird to be covered all over with 
boards, and the (hingles nailed ppon them. 

SHIP, a general name foCi^l large vedtls, particu- 
larly thofe equipped with three mads and a bowfpnt ; 
the mads being compufed of a lower-mad, top-mall, and 
top-galhint-mall : each of thefe being provided with 
yards, fails. See. Ships, in general, arc cither employ- 
ed for war or merchandife. 

Sif/ps of JVar are vcffels properly equipped with ar- 
tillery, ammunition, and all the neccffiry martial wea- 
pons and indriimcnts for attack or defence. They arc 
didinguidied from each other by their fevcral rankts or 
cladcR, called rates ^ as follows: Ships of the firil rate 
mount from 100 guns to 110 guns and upwards ; fe- 
cond rate, from 90 to 98 guns ; third rate, lioin 64 to 
74 guns ; fourth rate, from 50 to 60 giirA ; fifth rate, 
from 32 to 44 guns ; and lixlh rates, 20 to 2H 

guns. Seethe article Rate. Veflels carrying lefs than 20 
guiis arc denominated Jloops^ cuitcri^j\re ’jhil>s^ and homhs. 

It has lately been propofed to reduce the number of 
tbcH rates, which would be a faving to the nation, and 
alfo produ^lvc of fevcral material advantages. 

In Plate CCCCL. is the rcprcfcntation of a fird 
Fate, with riggjiig, &c. the fevcral parts of which arc 
as follow ; 

Parts of the hull.— A, The cathead ; B, The fore- 
chain-w*ales, or chains ; C, The main-chains ; D, The 
miaeu-chaiini; E, The entering port ; F, The hawfe- 
holcs ; G, The poop-lanterns ; H, The chefs-tree ; I, 

The head ; K, The 11cm. 

1, The bowfprit. 2, Yard and fail. 3, Gammon- 
ing. 4, Manrop. 5, Bobftay. 6, Sprit faiUlhcets. 

7, Pendants. 8, Braces and pendants. 9, Halliards, 
lo, Lifts.. XI, Chte-lmes. 12, Sprit fail-horfes. 13, 
Buntlines. 14, Standing lifts. 15, Bowrprit-(hroud. 

]6, Jib boom. 17, Jibtlay and fail. 18, Halliards. 

19, Sheets. 20, Horfes. 21, Jib-guy. 22, SpntfailF 
topfail yard. 23, Horfes. 24, Sheets.. 25, Lifts. 

26, Braces.and pendants. 27, Cap of bowfprit. 28, 

Jack ftaff. 29, Truck. 30, Jack flag.^ — 31, /'ore- 
mafi. 32, Runner and tackle. 33, Shrowds. 34, 
Laniards. 35, Stay and laniards 36, Preventer- flay 
and laniard. 37, Woolding of the mall. 3S, Fore- 
yard and fail. 39, Horfes. if o. Top. 41, Crowfoot.. 

42, Jeers. 43, Yard-tackles. 44, Lifts. 45, Bracea 
and pendants. 46, Sheets. 47, Foretacks. 48, Bow# 
lincsand bridles. 49, Fore bunt dines. 50, Fore leech# 
lines. 51, Preventer-brace. 52, Fuuuckdhf'ouds,— 
Poretop^vMf. 54, Shrouds iuid laniards. 55* Forc- 
top-fail yard and fail. 56, Stay, and fail. 57, Runner. 

58, Back-days. 59, tiulliaidb. 60, Lifts. 61, Braces 
and pendants. 62, Horfes, 63, Clew-lines. S4, Bow- 
lines aord bridles. 651 Reef -Ucklea. Sheets. 671 

BuDtliocj.. 
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Cndimeii '>!C9(rCitp: fOkSoMlop- .«B.aactiu4H<^ ^ I**! ttodbt!t1w..betaf .beit^f «»ll«d 4 B 4 P' 
TAv ¥aitd Mil'rmk.. '■-.‘ylr dalt^^ >4fiTiiS'bMitttQftbciiiidi)«^pMi>‘Ac«l(1lb(t»Bd “ “ 
Backftays. 74, Stay« 75, Lifts. 7iSii;Clcw«Iataii yi* ■ft9^37«Ttienittt|^af:Ih«'Biid4le<uaaded('lbma4d 
Sntoea ind pandan^ v-ffl. fi(nrliac»«iKl t^idksk'^’ 79* aft ; jSf Tbe fore bits ; 39, Tbe after or aaaiOiTtutat 
'Flag-ftaff. 8D| Track. di> -Fla|^Aaff-&aj< ' So* 40, The batchway to tbe go—ct^ ; awltj hniilfyJBn*», 

•Fthe kwd: jk^h aiihoitid.<-« 4 it SImiids. toeevvooeiat 4<i* Theyecr'SH^iMtc, f - <> : .t T i 

85, Laniaras.^' ftmaerand'tadUc. 87^ i^uttocki F. The 01109—43(45. 44, Tbc0hiMWi:*a>bi>akfti!IW*«» 

ibnbda.' Hfik.tt'opibiBtem. 89. C(aiih3>(diMo. v9o, and caiFeshir’fa 'ft«)c 4 be«ia » Tbd'^easejfi qfs the 
Suy.’'‘«9iyi Bnsrenter flay* 93, .ftlay^BcUcB.. 93, bwer gun-deck ; 46, 47, tTboTsiUtia.'antKifltF'ididm. 
Weicflding of the mafl. ' 94. . Jean. ' 9^ Yaid-tacU^ fore and afhj' 4%r3lK .bolbbead’ of dta-fliui'l-inflais. 

96, Lifts. 97, Braces and peadanta. gS. fior&s. 99, . G> Thaidtal d i>i 49> ?*>» ynTbe&B>dw>i»k ridtr/itfae 

Sheets. loo.’ Tacks, lioi. Bowbocs and bridles, floor ridets «nditlw‘ftaBi 9 aa|(. ftweand afirt 
■ loa. Crow.fbot. io3( Cap. 104, Top. 103. Boat* pillars i gg. Tb^flep^diaferemoftj g4.'.Xbe keWboi 
'lines. 106, Lc:iicfa 4 |a|k 107, Yard and fs^viii^ioS. or falfel^U and dead rifine} 55, The dead-wood. .> 
filnb|^.aiid laaiaiida, xiOt. Yard iLWV<nidfllip*io*tltebiH(l.f<*>^i>Thc<flGaraiiiiAerii 
H and ifail. 1 1 Futtoojjr'lbroiids. ftsi Backflapa, ".gyii^TheJbaelt gfl^tTKe srdfli gps^.Thcicflaiaffamp j 
113, Stay.- I li^ 'StaTfail and halbards. ii-gi..Tya Thf:ftqi:of.thgipid)uUaflt4lfiU fls« Bnfla i^iiaV* 

. It6( iHalliards. 117, Lifts. iiS.ClewJines.' itg, Imjn.ot.dbe oildp(^%idt,>> 44 lt. ,< k'-. ,?> <.1; . 

Braceafond poadams; lio. Horfes. i 3 i, Shedla. .laa, »'l« The najop aaiiMup ain i d f, . The oalda^fiaei 64. 
Bowlines and Bridles. -133, Bandiaca.. it4. Reef* Thaosaia hatolNM^* * .1. -i ' ..' f / 

taohles. 135. Orofs trees, isd. Cap..;— ti.37(,- ddaM- K, barer giin«decb<wihl fl ii p a t flpt-Thailaddar 
kfhgul^t^m^, i3fl, Shrouds aad laatarda..3«9, Yard leading np to the aiid^giaaHthch: |'.:6(!i'Theloara'.tire 
and 'fad. 130^ Bukftaya.- 131. Stay* .< igsi ;Stay« of ports. .iV.V'-. " . .f. .<'■ ‘V 

fisil and halbard, 1331 Lifts. . 1.34, Braeaa hi^ pw L, Ti^ 3 nU<SegMibndSn^dflisj|i'— asUdIc 
daatsi ,, i’35, Bowdina aniLbridles. fj^^.Glea-jiiies. tire of po^l flfl. The a »<fl day. ^oto4 6^ 'The inain 
337i Flagftaff...-n38. Tnaek. i39.fTlagAafi«flay.:ta4ei, |ato hito(:'^'.'Tai^ ^Btoddhr-AaikAidtilip'fyiUbe 
Flagflandard— 141, f 43 , Shraadt;a^ 3!Hiflto4^7hs 73 r>l^<lldd 4 tohta^ng'>aa||a 

laniards. 143, Cap. 144, Yacd 1^* iafl. . %$§>, tspfsw.deaiK' tkI -'■'i: ' I. ;>■ - , ■■ 1 •Ki 

Block iior;' 1 ignal halliardk. 1:46, .SbwW <34173 hat- .<t-Jd« 1 ^ 9 ppMgBd *fleo fcd i h idih i pa ) y 4kiTiieiiiaiati»^ 
dant lines. 148, Peck.braili. -i49,-. Stayft^:. Itfie^ -fliiU&eet hhafeiTl^i^nratyperparihm of<the aashwaylt 
Stay. <. 1.5 1, l^fridk end .i;a« . vTapnv -afk ,fdb^Tbesaliiiirba«Vhi^M^Bn tiofanafts 

Cran-jack ypnd. . Croftijacklifta.- agf^lGaou. 77.* The^beefiascvddHtltdv 7fl> The teanetoinTp, j!She 
jack.braecB. ..1.56, Crofajack fl«igB. 4 i,i$ 7 , JKwBe’OT** gunwale; So, The utTa^^rmtiantaSd; .Tlid'*d(ift 
aiqd* X58; Stutoiidar' and laniards. ' t^gitVaol end«& wdaetaydte/rThffraj^iwalf rTflyst.TSaB^pfliaTid^ 
tdok Badtftays. ■ Stay. ^163^. Halliaids. i&g, <„? IL Ahaft toe? to a im a fti »i » fl 4 , liTwi gMigo t qft -dff 
Lifta.' 164, -Braoea- and' peadaaisi .1 s6|i Bowliiaaa i|uarterdeck| 89, Thebolkhcadof ibeooach {vfld^ The 
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8h'i^. fii, The bread-room fcuttle, out of the gun-room ; 

1 1 2» The main capftan ; f 1 The pall of the capftan ; 
114* The partner ; 1 151 The bulkhead of the bread- 
room. 

I X, The bread -room. 

^ y, The lie ward *8 room, where all provifions arc 
Veighed and ferved out. 

Z, The cockpit, where arefubdivifions for the purfer, 
the furgeon, and his mates. 

A A, The platform or orlop, where provifion is made 
for the wounded in the time of fervice ; 1 16 , The hold 
abaft the mam-maft ; 117, The (Icp of the mizm-inafl; 

1 18, The kelfoii, or falfe keel ; 119, The dead wood, 
or Hfiiig. 

ShipB of war arc fitted out either at the cxpence of 
the (late or by individuals. Thofe fitted out at the 
public expencL air called King*t Jh\ps^ and are divided 
into Jb‘tp€ of the line^ frigates^ floops^ 6cc. For an ac- 
Cduni of each of tliefe, fee the refpc£live articles. Ships 
of war fitted out by individuals arc called privateer/. 
See the article Privatker. 

Armed-Sffip. See AHMRD-Ship. 

Brtnth-Suir. lioMn-F'eJcht, 

DroiMe^SHtr. See StffP- Building, 

Fire*SHip. See FtRf*Ship. 

l/o/pitahSiiiPt a vcfTel fitted up to attend on a fleet 
of men of war, and receive their Tick or wounded ; 
for which purpofe her decks (liould be high, and her 
ports fufliciently large. Her cables ought alfo to run 
upon the upper deck, to the end that the beds or cra- 
dles may be more comiuodioufly placed between decks* 
and admit a free pafTage of the air to difperfe that 
which is oflcnfivc or corrupted. 

Merchani^SttJp^ a veflcl employed in commerce to 
carry commodities of various forts from one port to 
another. 

The larged merchant (hips are thofe employed by 
the different companies of merchants who trade to the 
IHaft Indies. They are in general larger than our 40 
gun (hips; and are comn^only mounted with ao guns 
on their uppci deck, which arc nine pounders i and fix 
on their quarter deck, which are fix pounders. 

Regifler Sec Register Ship, 

Store- Sniff a vefTel employed to carry artillery or 
naval (lores for the ufe of a fleet, fortrefs, or garrifon. 

Tran/pori-SHiPf is generally ufed to condu& troops 
from one place to another. 

Defides the different kinds of (hips above-mentioned, 
whi(‘h are denominated from the purpofe for which 
they arc employed, vefltls have alfo, in general, been 
named according to the different manner of rigging 
them. It would be an cndlefs, and at the fame time an 
unnecelTary tafk, to enumerate all the different kinds of 
ve(reU with refped to their rigging ; and therefore a 
few only are here taken notice of. Fig. j. Plate 
CCCCXI. is a Jbip wliich would be chnvert^ into a 
bart by ftripping the mi«en-maft of its yards and the 
fails belonging to them. If each mail, its correfponding 
topmaft and topgallant mad, in Head of bring compofre! 
of feparate pieces of wood, were all of one-continoed 
piece, then this velTcl with very little alteration would 
be a pofapit. Pig. 4. reprefents a fnoTO ; flg. 5- a bi^ 
Plate* btnder'i fig.t 5 . a injg/ fig. 7. a betrh ; fig. 8. ufthoon* 
:CCCLII. itri 4 ig. 9. Rjt^np^ 10, ■ t fig. il- RgafUot i 
itg, I a. a logger; fig. 13. agc/Ay under fail-, fig. 
ditto. 
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Ships are alfo fometimes named according to the dlf- Ship 
ferent modes of their conftruflton. Thus wc fay, a 
mz-built (hip, 8ccs 

To Ship, is either ufed a6livrly, as to embark any 
perfon or put any thing aboard (hip ; or pafTivtly, Co 
receive any thing into a (hip ; as, ** we (hipped a hea- 
vy fca at three o'clock in the morning.” 

To SntPf alfo implies to fix any thing in its place ; 
as, to (hip the oars, that is, to put them in their row- 
locks ; to (hip the fivivel guns, is to fix them in their 
fockets ; to (hip the handfpokes, ficc. 

Machine for dranvmg Bolii out tf Ships f an infiru- 
ment invented by Mr Willifim Hill for this purpufe. 

His account of which is as follows *. • 

** Firft, The iifc of this machine is to draw the J ihs 

fon and dead wood bolts out, and to draw the knee of^^^ '0 A 
t!ie head bolts. Secondly, The heads of the kelfon bolts 
heretofore were all obliged to be driven through the 
kelfon floor thnbers, and keel, to get them uul : bj Vol. X. 
this means the kelfon is often cntirL-ly dellroyed, and 
the large hole the head makes maienaily wuiinds the 
floors ; and frequently, when the bolt is much corrod- 
ed, it fcarfs, and the bolt coines nut of the fide of the 
keel-— Thirdly, The dead-wood bolts that are driven 
with two or three drifts, arc feldum or never got out, 
by which means the dead-wood is condemned, when fomc 
of it is really fcrviceable.-^Fourthly, In drawing the 
knee of the head-bolts, fometimes the kiicc flarts off, 
and cannot be got to again, but furs up, and with this 
machine may be drawn in ; fur it has been proved to 
have more power in darting a bolt than the maul.” Vhte 

In fig. I. ” A, A, rtprefent two llrongmale ferews, ccCCLlIl 
working in female ferews near the extremities of the 
cheeks againft plates of iron E, E. C C is the bolt 
to be drawn ; which, being held between the chaps of 
the machine at D D, is, by turning the ferew^s by the 
lever B, forced upwards out of the wood or plank of 
the (liip. F, F, arc two dvigs, with hfniksat their lowr- 
cr extremities; which, being driven into the plank, ferve 
to fupport the machine till the chaps have got fa fl hold 
of the bolt. At the up|.fT pan of ihefe dogsa'-c rings 
pairing through holes in a collar, moveable near the 
heads of the ferews. Fig. 2. is a view' of the upper 
fide of the cheeks when joined together ; j, a, the 
boles in which the ferew's work ; the chaps by 
which the bolts arc drawn. Fig. 3. The under fide of 
the cheek : <7, <2, tlie holes in which the ferews w ork ; 
bf the chaps by which the bolts arc drawn, and w here 
the teeth that gripe the bolt arc more didinflly ihuwn. 

Fig. 4. One of the cheeks fcpai-alcd from the other# 
the letters referring as in fig, 2. and 3. 

This machine was tried in liis majelly's yard at Dept- 
ford, and was found of the greateft utility — •* Firft, 

It drew a bolt that w^ns driven duwm fo tight only to 
go one inch in fixteeii blnw^s with a double headed 
maul, and was wei\ clenched below : the bolt drew the 
ring a confidcrable way into the wood, and w'irc-drew 
itfelf through, and left the ring behind. •Secondly, 

It drew a boh out of the Vcl1u^>*b dead-wood that could 
not he got out by the maul. That part of it which 
went through the keel was bent clofe up to the lower 
part of the dead-wood, and the machine drew the bole 
ftraight, and drew it out with cafe. It alfo drew a kel- 
fem bolt out of the Stanley Weft Indiaman, in MefTrs 
Wtlls's yard# Deptford ; which being a bolt of two 
driftii could oot be driven out, 
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Mttn^^emnt of at amhorf^ is the methed 
of taking; care of a fbip wliile riding; at lin^le anclior in 
a tide-way, by pitventiiig btr from fouling her anchor, 
The following rules for this iKirpvofvi with which 
we have been falonrcd by Mr Henry 1 ayior * ol North 
Shields, w ill be found of ilte utrnoll eoiileqiicnpe. 

Riding, in a tide-way, with a frclh-of-wind, the ifiip 
fliould have what is called n Jhorl or aulmhutird fcrvire^ 
fay 45 or 50 fathoms of cable, and always filtered to 
windward (a), not aKva)iiwith the helm hard down, 
but more or lefs fo according lo the flicngth or weak- 
ntfj of the tide- It is a known hu*t, that many fhips 
flicLT their anchors home, drive on board of other fliipe, 

1 on the fands near which they rode, before it has 
been difcoveied that the anchor had been moved from 
the place where it was let go. 

When the wind is crofs, or nearly rrofs ofT-fliorc, or“ 
in the oppofitc direction, fhipswill always bark. This 
is done by the m.ixen-topfail, aflillcd, if ntedful, by the 
mi^cn-itriyiall; fiichashave no mizeii-iopfail common* 
Iv ufe the iTiain-topfai], or if it blows frcili, a top-gaU 
Lull fail, or any fiicli bill at the gait. 

In bucking, a ihtp Ihould always wind with a taught 
cable, that it may be certain the anchor is drawn round. 
In cafe there ia not a fuiHcieucy of wind for that pur- 
pofe, the Ihip fliould be hove apeak. 

Riding with the wind afore the beam, the ya?ds 
^ Ihould be braced forv\aid ; if abaft the bcar^ they arc 
Ig be braced all aback. 

If the wind is fo f.ir aft that the fliip will not bark 
(ivliich fliould not bcnltemplcd if, when the tide cafes, 
the fliip forges aliead, and brings ihe buoy on the lee 
’(juarter), (he mull he feat ahead ; if the wind is fur hft, 
and blows frelh, the ulmoft care and altciitioii is necef- 
faiy, 5 K 4 lliips riding in this lituation often break their 
iheer, and come 10 windward gf their anchors again. 
It Oiould be obftrved, that when tiie fliip lies in this 
ticklilli fiiualion, the uficr-} aids mufl he braced for- 
ward, and the fore-yards the coutniry wjy : fie will lie 
fafe, as the buoy can be kept on the lee (jiumtf i, or fnp- 
pofe the helm is aport, as long as the buoy ii. on the 
iatbourd quarter. With the helm thus, and the wind 
right aft, or nearly fo, the llarhoard main and fore bra- 
ces ihould be hauled in. Tiiis fuppoics the main braces 
to Ifid foiward. 

W'hcn the flip begins to tend Co Iccw'ard, and the 
buoy comes on the u'caiher-quartcr, the fn 11 thing to 
be done is lo brace ab nii the fore-yard ; and when the 
wind roines near the beam, fet the fore-ilayfail, and 


keep it (landing until it (hakes t then brace all the yards Ship, 
fliarp forward, cfpecially if it is hktly 10 blow ftrong. 

.If lying in the aforelaid polUiou, and fie breaks her ^ 
flieer, brace about the nmiii-yjul iminediately ; if 
recovc'.s and brings the buoy on the lee or lai board quar- ^ 1 
ter, let the main yaicl be again braced about ; but if jhc T ip \ i-c.ik* 
come lo a fleer the other way, by bringing the buoyhvf ftia r. 
on the other quarter, cluingc the helm and brace the 
fore-yard lo. ^ 

Riding Uewaid tide with more cable than the wind- whrija 
waul fcrvlce, and e^J)cdJ^g the fliip will go to wind- I'mjj; icr- 
ward of litr anchor, begin foon as the tide c^fes to'*"'’ 
fiorten in the cable, loin u oftcn 4 iard work] but 
is nccvffary to be done, ctlu ruile the anchor may be \y 
fouled by the greitt length of cable the Ihip hai> to draw \viiid\Y,jn] 
round; but even if that could be done, the cable would 
bt damaged agalnf the bows or cut-water. It is to 
be obferved, that ’when n Ihip riilc* windwai tl-tide the 
cable fliould be cackled fiom the fioit fervice toward 1 
the anchor, as far as will prevent the bare part toucli* 
ing the Ihip. 

When -the flip icnd^to windward and mull be feta- 
head, hoilt the fore- ituy fad as foon as it will f and, and 
when the buoy comes on the lee-quarter, haul Jowm the 
fore-fayfail, brace to the forc-ynrd, and pul the helm 
a-)ee; for till then the helm mull be kept a-weathcr uud 
the yards full. 

When the flip ride* leeward tide, and the wind in*T{(,w :?> 
creafes, care ihould he tiikeu lo give her more cable rn;nK.gt: in 
ill time, oihcrwife the anchor may iUrt, and probably a ibinu. 
it will be troiiblefomc to get In.r brought up again ; 
and this care is tlie more neccfhry when tlic flip rid^ s 
in the hanf of anothn flip. Previous to giving a long 
fervice it is uliuil to take a weather-bit, lliat is, a turn 
of the cable over the windlafs end, fo that in veering 
aw'ay the flip w ill be under command. The fervice 
ought to be greafed, which will prevent its chafuig in 
the haufe. 

If the gale continues to inneafe, the topmaf s fliould 
be fruck in time ; but the fore-yard, funiid fiiduin, il 
ever, be low'crcd down, that in cfifc of parting the Iok - 
fail rmiy be ready to fit. At fuch tinus there ihould 
be more on deck than the common anchor-watch, tlut 
no accident may happen from inattention or idling a 
deep. 

Ill a tide-way a fecond anchor fliould never be let 
go blit when abfoliitely nccefliiry; for a flip will fomc- 
times ride cafier and fafer, cfpeciuDy if the fca runs high, 
with a very long fcopc ofcable and one anchor, than with 

1 th 


(a) li has been thought by fome theorifs, that fliips ihould be fleered to leeward of their anchors ; but ex- 
perience and the common prai^ice uf the bell informed fcamcn arin againil that opinion: for it ia found, that wlu n 
a (hip rides leeward tide and flieered to wdiidward, with the wind two or three points upon the bow, and blowing 
bard, in the interval between the fqiialls the fieer will draw' her low^ards the wind’s eye ; fo that when the next 
/quail cotiieb, before fie be prciled ailream of her anchor, it Ki probable there will be a lull again, and the fpring 
ivhich the cable got by the fljecr wiU greatly cafe it during the Iqnajl. 

livery feaiYian knows that no flip without a rudder, or tlie helm left loofe, will wear ; they always iu fucli f- 
luations fly to : this provta that the wind prelDng upon the quarter and the helm a-kc, a fitp will be left liable 
to break her (heer than when the helhi is a-wealher. Hefides, if the bclra is a-lee when fl;e breaks her flieer, it 
will be a-weather wbeo the. wind comes on the otlher quarter, as it qUght to be miti). foe either iwing to leeward, 
or bring the buoy on the other quarter. Now if the (hip breaks her fh-or with the helm n-w^eatheir, it throjwc jtcr 
bead 10 the wiad fo fuddecly as fcarcc to give time tp bnicc the. yards about j and a vi y ps cbably file will fsfil over 
her anchor before the fore-ftayfail can be got up. ^ 
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ItTs lonjrHi and two c tMcs ; however, it la advifnhlf , aa a 
prev'^ntivci when fliins have not room to drive, rndthc 
night is dark, to Ic-r Tidi a IV^and anchor uiukr foot, with 
a rany^e of i nble aloiiyj the deck. If this is not tlionght 
tierc^rary to beiiaiie, the deep-fc-a lead fhonld he ihtown 
oyerhoard, and ibc line frer,ucritly handled by the watch, 
lh'*t they" may he Jifrmrd flic rides farf. 

Tf ai anytime the afiLhor.is'‘ateli, prefuming on their 
own kr»ovvl.’d''\', flioidd wind the fliip, or funer her to 
break licr flicer without c.illing i^e mate, he fliould im- 
mediately, or tlic very lii ft opportunity/ oblige the crew 
to heave the anchor in fight ; 'Which will prevent the 
oommiffiop of the like fault again ; for bcfides the fharc 
oftroitble the watch will hkVc, the reft oftlic crew will 
bbme them for ncglefling their duly- 

IVudent mates frldom lie a week in a rond-flead 
Without heaving iheir anchor in fight i even though they 
have not the leaf! fafpicion of its being foul. There 
are other reafon^ why the anchor fitould be looked at ; 
fornetiineotlse cable receives damage hyfwceping wrecks 
or anchors that have been loft, or from rocks or ftoncBj 
and rt is often neceffaiy to trip the anchor, in order to 
take a clearer birth, wliich fhould be (lone as often as 
any flup bring*: up too near. 

Method fjr the Jhfe reniovul of fueh Sutrs as have hern 
dnvrn on (borr. For this piirpofe empty calks are ufii- 
ally employed to float off the veffel, efpccially if (he is 
fm:ill, and at the fame time near the port to which it is 
^iropolcd to conduct her. In other cafes, the following 
method adopted by Mr Bernard • will anfwer. 

On January J- i 779 (fays Mr Barnard), in a moft 
dreadftil ftorm, the York Eafl Indiaman, of eight hun- 
dred tons, homeward bound, with a pepper cargo, part- 
ed her cables tn Margate roads, and was driven on fhore, 
within one hundred feet ef the head and thirty feet of 
the fide of Margate pier, then drawing iwenty-twM} feet 
fix inches water, the flow of a good fpriug tide being 
only fourteen feet at that place. 

On the third of ihc fume month I went down, as a 
flup-huilder, to afiift, as much as lay in my power, my 
w'ortliy Friend Sir Richard Hoth'am, id whom the fliip 
belonged* I foun'd her perfedly upright, and her fneer 
(or fide appearance) the fame as when flrft built, but 
liiuk to the twelve feet water mark fore and aft in a bed 
of chalk mixed with a ftiff bine day, rxaftly the lhape 
of her body below that draft of watery and from the 
rudder being torn from btr as fiie ftrtick coming op 
(hore, and the violent agitation of the fea after her be- 
ing there, her fteni fo greatly injured a« to admit 
free accefs thereto, which filled her for four days equal 
to the flow of the tide, Having fully informed myfelf 
of her fituation and the flow of fpring-tides, and being 
clearly of opinion Ihe might be again got off, I recoib- 
mtnded, ns the firll neceffary ftep, the immediate dif- 
charge^thc cargo; and, in the progrefs of that bufi- 
nefs,u found the tide always flovved to the fame height 
on the and when fhc cargo was half difehargerf, 
and I knew the remaining part ftiould not make her 
draw miore than dghtcen'feet water, and while I was 
pbferving the vvater at tWenty-two foct fix ir.chcs by the 
(hip's tnai-ke, fhe ihftantty lifted to ftventeen feet eight 
inche® ; the wnt^ and air being before excluded by het 
frefrufe dn thb’^hy/ tlnd the atmofphcre afting upon 
'fjfceT ti}iper part e^hal tb'fix hundred tons; which is the 


weight of water difplaccd at the diflrrcnce of tluTc two Mi 
drafts of water. 

** The moment the (h\f lifted, I dlfccjvercd flic bad 
received more d imngc than was ai Ibfl apprclicnded, I t r- 
leaks being fiich aa fillet! her from b ur to tigliieen feet 
water ill an hour and a half. As nothing cflcftiinl w’<r. 
to be expected from pumping, fevcral fcuttles nr holes 
in the fliipN fide w'ere made, and val vta fix^d liiercm, 
to draw off the water at the lowcfl ebb of the tide, to 
facilitate the difeharge of the remaining part of the car- 
go ; and, after many attempts, I fucteeded in an exter- 
nal application of iherp fleins fewed on a fail and thri.ll 
under the bottom, to ilop the body of wa^cr from rufli- 
ing fo fuiioully into the fhSp. Thii bufiiiefi efl'c-cted, 
moderate pumping enabled us. to keep the (hip to about 
fix feet winter at low water, and by a vigorous eflbrt we 
Could bring the (hip fo light as (when :he cargo flvould 
be all difeharged) to be ealily removed into deeper water. 

But as the external application might hr dilhirbed by 
fo doing, or totally removed V>y the agitation of tliC 
fhip, it was abfolutely neceffary to provide fomc per- 
manent fecurity for the lives of thnfe who wtre to na- 
vigate her to the river Thames. I then rccomniendtd 
as the ehcapeft, qnickeft, and mod effediial [jlan, to lay 
a deck in the hold, as low as the w ater could be pump- 
ed to, framed fo folidlyand rccurely,andcaulked fo tight, 
as to fwim the iliip independent of her own 1. akybottom. 

*• Beams of fir timber twelve inches fquare were 
placed in the bold under every lower deck beam in the 
(flip, as low as the water would permit ; thcl’e w’crc in 
two pieces, for the coiivcnicncy of getting them down, 
ami alfo for the better fixing them of an cxa£t length, 
and well bolted together when in their places. Over 
ihcfc were laid long Dantzic deals of two inches and 
a half thick, well nailed and caulked. Againft the 
(hip’s fide, all fore and aft, was well nailed a piece of 
fir twelve inches broad and fix inches thick on the low- 
er and three inches on the upper edgt, to prevent the 
deck from rifing at the fide, Ovtr the deck, at every 
beam, was l«’iid a crofs piece of fir timber fix inches deep 
and twelve inches broad, reaching from the pillar of 
the bold to the fliip’s fide, on which the fhores were to 
be placed to refill the preffure of the ivHtpr beneath. 

On each of tbefc, and againft the lower deck beam, at 
equal diftanccs from the fide and middle of the Ihip, was 
placed an upriglit Ihorc, fix inchcb by twelve, the lower 
end let two inches into the crof'. piece. From the foot 
of this fhorc to the fliip’s fide, under the end of every 
lower deck beam, was placed a diagonal fliore fix inch- 
es by twelve, to cafe tlic fhip’s deck of part of the (train 
by ihrow'ing it on the fide. An upright fhorc of three 
inches by twelve was placed from t!ie end of every tioFs 
piece. to the lower deck beams at the fide, and one of 
three inches by twelve on the mid fliip end of every crofs 
piece to the lower deck beam, and nailed to the pillarA 
in the hold. Two firm tight bulkheads or partitiohi 
wore made as near the extremes of the (tiip as polfiblel 
The ceiling oriufide plank of the (hip was very fecurel^ 
(raulked up to the lower deck, and the whole formed A 
complete mip with a flat bottom within fide; to fwhn the 
outfidfleakv one ; and that bottom being depreffed fix 
feet below the external v^tcr, reftfted the (hip's weight 
above it Vqhal to five hundred and eighty -one tons, and 
fafcly totiveyed her to the dry dock at Deptford." 
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HIP-BUILDING. 


PcfinitioB. QHlP-BUIL0rNG, OT Natal Arckjtecture^ 
^ is the art of qpn(lru£ling a (hip fo aa to anfwcr a 
a particular purpofe either of war or mcrchandife. 
liiftvry. Tq whom the warlit is indebted for the invention of 
ibipSi isbke all other things of equal antiquity » uncertain. 

A very fnidl portion of art or contrivance waa feen 
in the firfl fhips: they were neither ilrong uordurablei 
, hqt con (i (bed only of a few planks laid together^ with- 
oui beauty or ornament, and juft fo compadled as to 
keep out the water. In fomc places they were only th« 
hulks or {(ocks of trees hollowed, and then confifted, 
only of one piece of timber. Nor was wood alone ajp- 
plted to this ufe ; but any other buoyant materials, aa 
the Egyptian reed papyrus ^ or leather, of which the 
primitive ihips were frequently compofed ; the bottom 
and Tides beiiig extended on. a frame of thin battens or 
fcantliugs, pf flexible wood, or begirt with wic]urS| 
rodV as w<( have frequently beheld amoiigft the Ameri- 
€011 ravage^. In this manp.er tliey were often navigated 
upon the rivers of" Ethiopia, Egypt,. and Sabcaii Arabiat 
e^yen in later times.' Dut in the flrft of them, we find 
no meniipn olF, any thing, but leather or hides fewed to- 
getlier. ' In a vciTet of this kind, Dardanus fecured his 
rctrqac to. the country afterwards called Tro^/, when he 
was compelled by, a terrible deluge to (orfake his former, 
habitation of Samothracc. , According to Virgil, Chay* 
ton's infernal boat w^s of the fame compgfition. 

. But as the other art's exCehded their influence, naval 
architirdure likewjfe be^an to emerge from the gloom 
of ignorance and 'barbarifui and as the. Ihips of thofe 
ages were increa&d in bulk, and better proportioned 
for cummercev the appcaraucc of thufe floating citadels 
of unuCua) form, full pf living men, flying witli letmingly 
ei^pidi.dcd.vyii^sovcr Ihefuruceof the untravdledoccan> 
Qruc^the ignorant people' with terror and aUjOni'diLnent:, 
and»6<inc^», ns we arc told by Ariftophancs,. arofe rhe 
fable, of rerTeus flying to the Gorgons, who was adiw 
ally carried ^Hither in a fhipl Hence, in all probability, 
the .{^ipo.us &ry of Triptolemus riding on a winged 
djragpn is. deduced, only becaufe he failed from Athena, 
^tthe. umc of a great dearth a,to a more plentiful country,^ 
^ fupply ^hc ncctlfilies of his people. The fidiQo of 
t’- 'O.-flrariiis mav htf ioined 


there appear 


wVfh Tails, and thence lam lo^oe me uuspnu^ 
tbpe.the Tovereigii of the fca ; nor dues thcr., 
an^ Other, foundation For the ftonei%F grilfinii or of 
..^ransfqim^ inco; birds and fi/hes, which, we Id 
aneient poets- .So ^acceptable to 
the ^rft^gf s of the jwqrldl wcrc inventus oftliia natUi^, 


I 



the mure cpm'ihodioili bj addiiianil cqHtrivk^Sp 
9r .diTcogered" countries unknown fqi,foi’meif.,trnvellern^ 
mrc^i^oqght worthy oF thegrcpUft^hOjDptt^iind'd^^ 
l||^i^i|i^d mfo tl^' number bf tbdir deified 

wonomy the %ha df Arick ifh j 
I oklijer t|un 


polled Pbryxus from QreMc to Cpkhos, and the lat-"^ ITlftory. 
ur Eufppa from nittiiicia to Qrcic. Argo, Kgsfua, v— < 

and Ferfeus, were tikewifc new fliips of a diffcrciit 
fort from the former, which b^ing greatly admired by 
the barbarous and uniiiiiriifitcd pi^ople of thole tiniest 
were tranllaied amongft the ftars, in commemoration of 
tbdr inventors, and metamorphofed into coDilcllations 
by the poets of their own and of fuccccdiug ages. 

The chief parts, of which (hips anciently confided, 

- ■ I . ft ' , . 

item I thefe 
, which ftiall 

" r, ? ' V” ^ ” 1^. r ^ deferiptiofi^ 

we chiefly /follow Schefter, who Ivath fo copioully treat* 
ed this fiabje^a and with fuch indu dry and learning coi- 
Icfted whatever is, ncccffary to ilUiftratc it, that very 
litUe room is left for iwlargdineut by . thofe. who incline 
tp, purfue this inveftigation- 

I. In the belly, or middle part of the , there ww 
MriMo, on the *< keel/' which wyis compofed of 
yrood; it was placed ^ t lie bottom of the Ihip, .being 
defigned to cut axid glide through the waves^ and thercr 
fore was not brqad, but narrow and ftarp \ whence U. 
may perceived that hot all ftiips, but only 
which Ihips of war weire called, whole bellica, were 
ftraighc and of a fmall circumference^, were, provided 
II ith keels, the reft having uftj^ly bpUpmk* Around 
the Qulfidc of the keel were fixed nieces oF wood* tojircr 
vent it from being damaged fiiip iwas,!STlii 

launched into tlie water, or afterwards ftruck on any 
rocks ; thefe were called in I-aun cunrL 

Next to the keel was tke.» pump- well, or 

well-room/* within which was contained the wrAw, or 
« pump iV through which water was conytyed out o£ 
the. fliip. 

After this, there was tffwiu .ofj the « feepnd- 

keel," fumewhat jcfembling what is now called the 
ir[fon; it was placed beneath the pump^ and ca^* 

AMiw, : by fbmc Jt.is fairely fuppofe 

cd to be the fame with ^ 

, Above the pump was a bplbw called by He!* 
rodouis nwAif by PoUua: \9xt^ epd becaufe 
large and capaddoi, after tie form of a bedy ; >by tlw 
Latins, tcjfiufiom 1^s,Waaformed by crDuik"c£ribSf with 
which it was furrbondedi which were pieces of w^. 
fifing from the keel tipimrdi, and called by Htfychiua 
ftfiUit »nd by others, the belly of t^fie Ihjp be- 
ing containca within Uiem : in Latin, ip 

lim, Omfer/. Upon thefe were placed certain plapki|, 
which Ariftophancs cdls ' 

joined all the former narts on both hands J , thefe ,wiri 
compofed .of Ikr^ iftfiers extended frbtti prow xo'&}L 
wiled bccuife l»jt themttM. 

IwDoIe fabric M^ heprt. or furrbunded. ' 

' In bofli tht^ lidcs the iiowqrs lad their 

■ ’ ■■■ " taweit 
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* rowers were termed In thefe apartments were 

* rpaccA through which the rowers put their oars : thefe 

weft fomctiincB one continued vacility from one end to 
the utht r, called but more uluallydiftindl holes. 

\ each of which was dcfig^cd for a Tingle oir ; thtfe 
\^were Ityled V9n^u«r«i as alf4i«^S«x^A, becaufc 

not unhide the ^esof livipg creatiirecu All of them were 
by a mole 'general name termed iywjrmf from containing 
thir bard ; but frems to have been ahother thing. 

Kgnifying the fp'acca between'ihe banks of bars on each 
fide, where ihe paffengers, appear to have been placed. 
On the top of all there was a paifage or place to walk, 
called and as joining to tlie 

or uppermoll bank of oars. 

2. •* the “ prow or fore-drek,^^ whence it is 

foMetimes called joirarTM, and' commonly diitinguilhed 
by other metaphorical titles taken from humipf faces. 
In fome Ihips *theh; is mention of two prows, as alfo 
two fterns: fncli was DaUaui's Chip adorned by Miner- 
ri when he fled from Egypt. It was liTual to beautify 
Che prbw with gold and various forts of paint and co- 
toitrs j In the primitive times red was molt ip ufe ; 
whence Homer’s (hips were commonly dignified widi 
the titles of^ArA^rtf^tiM. or red- faced 

theiilue likcwlfe. br^lky-cbloiir, was frie^tiently made 
dfe of. as beating a' near refemblance So the colour of 
thefta; wlience weflhdfhips called by Hboier 
by Arifiophanes Several other colours were 

«Ab mlide ufe of ; nor were they barely vamilhed over 
■vith them, but very often annealed by wax 'melted la 
the firc^ fo as neither the fun. winds, nor water, were 
^ble ffi' {deface them. T|^ aet> of doing this was called 
froirl (he Wax from the fire ifiuivrfWs. which 

IS defcnibM by y itruviuB. and- rnemtohed in Ovid. 

• coionius tiflir 

i: 6Wir&4fM 4tiairm cca^ava pupph bakt— 

Tbe jiainted IKip with melted wax amveal’d 

riad Tethys for its deity — 

' tp thefe c^otiri The various forms of gods, animals, 
jjd^ts. fitc.' were ufuaJly di*awn, which were likewife 
'bftcti' added as ornaments to other par^ of the Ibips. 
plakify appears from the ancient monuments prefented 
to the world by Bayfius. 

iTKe fides of the prow were termed or ** wings.” 

atfil according to 'Scheffer^ or Vatner irie^«ni ; for 
fmee th^ coinpionly cbmpab^ to a human face, 

tt will naturally follow that the fidcs flioqld be called 
diceh, Theft? are now called kw by our mariners. 

J. Tt^yu^ni ** the hind-deck or poop.” fometimes caldd 
Ufd. the becaufc the hlndmoit part of the fhip : 

k Wat of figure more ' inclining to round than the 
*'the extremity of which was fiiarp. tUatk might 
out the '^dters } ^ it was alfo built higher than the prow. 
dtM (he pbl^c wber^ the pilot lat to llleer ; the 
htii^-bending part' of it was called abfwer-ing 

Tht^y had' various orDaments of fculpture oii the 
prow ; as kelmetl. animsils. triumphal wreaths, fiec.— 
,The 4 etn Whs ittore' particularly adorned with wings^ 
fields, ftb. fijimietimes a little m^ft' was creAed where- 
HbbahfiA of divers cplonrs, which, f^ved iu- 
’♦«ad B fiag'co'diftjnguifh the'fhip ; and a weather- 
teibcl;| tb fighffy (lie trdm'w the Wind blew. 
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On the extremity of the prow was placed a round Hiftory. 
piece of wood, called the fr^n^ its bending ; and 

fometimes the eye" bf the fliip. bccauf^e hx- 

ed in ihc fore-dcclo; on this Watt inferibed the name of 
the (hip. which was ufually lakt n from the figure paint- 
ed on the fiagp Hence comes the frequent ineuiluui>f 
Ihips called SrylU^ bulls ^ rarnsj & c . whivjt" 

the poets took the liberty to reprefent as living cica- 
tures that Iranfpoiled their riders from one country to , 

another. 

The whole fabric being completed, it was fortified 
with pitch, and fometimes a mixture of rofin, to fecure 
the wood from the waters ; whence it comes that Ho- 
mer’s (hips arc everywhere mentioned with the epithet 
of luktenmtf of black.” The firft that made ufe of 
pitch were the inhabitants of Phneacia, fince called Cor- 
fica ; fometimes wax was employed in the fame ufe ; 
whence Ovid. 

Carulea ceratoj accipit unda rater. 

The axure waves receive the waxed (hips. 

After all, the (hip being bedecked with garlands- 
and flowers, the mariners al(o adorned with crowns, flit 
was Launched into the fea with loud acclamations and 
other cxprelTiDns of joy and being purified by a pt left 
with a lighted- torch, an egg and britnilone. or afeor 
fiame other maiinei', was confecrated lo the god whole 
image (He bore. 

The (hips of war of the ancients were diftinguilhed 
from other kinds of veflels by various turrets and accel^ 
fiuns of building, fome to defend their own foldicrs. and 
others to annoy the enemy ; and from one another, in 
latter ages, by feveral degrees or ranks of oars, the mod 
ufual number of which w'as four or five, which appear 
not to have been arranged, as fome imagine, on the 
fame level in different parts of the (hip ; nor yet, as 
others have fuppofed, dircAly above one another's 
heads ; but their feats being placed one behind another^ 
afeended gradually, like flairs. Ptolemy Philopater, 
urged by a vain -glorious dtfire of exceeding all (he 
world befides in naval architedlure. is faid to nave far- 
ther enlarged the number of banks to 40 ; and the (hip* 
being othrrwife in equal proportion, this raifed her to 
fuch an enormous bulk, that (he appeared at a diflance 
like a floating mountain or ifiand ; and, upon a nearer 
view like a prodigious calUc on the ocean. She \vaa 
aftO cubits long. 38 broad, and 48 high (each cub^ be- 
ing 1 £ngli(h foot y^'inches), and carried 400 r 6 wers.' 

4QO failors, and 3000 foldiers. Another which th£ 
fame prince made to fail on the Nile, we are told, was 
half a fladium long. Yet thefe were nothing in compa- 
rifon of Hicro's fliip, built under the diredion of Arr 
chimedes ; on the flru^ure whereof Mo(chion wrote ‘a 
whole volume. There was wood enough cm ployed i /1 

^ make go galleys ; it had all the variety of aflarU- 
pf B^fkce ; fuch as banqueting rocims^ ^atlehy^ 
mden|, fi(n pouds, ftables. thills, baths, and li 
Venus. ‘[The doors of tbe middle apartment wc;re a^ 

Infaid. and reprefented in^various colpurs^.the ftdries 0^ 
tioiner^S l^iad. The ceilings, windows, and ‘all other 
partSi^ih^^iCbed with wondei&t art. an^>mbellilhcji 

with F" .r V. 
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Hiftorf. fome cf hardened clay, and others of lead. The floors 
■' of the Icinple of Venus were inlaid with agates and 
other preciaiiB lloncB ; the inlide lined with cyprefs 
wood \ the windows adorned with ivory, paintings, and 
fmall flatucs. There was like wife a library. This vcf- 
fel was adorned on all fidcB with fine pnintings. It had 
20 benches of oars, and was cncompaifcd with an iron 
' ranipart, eight towers, with walls and bulwarks, furnift- 
cd with machines of war, particularly one which threw 
a flone of 300 pounds, or a dart T2 cubica long, the 
fpacc of half a mile, with many other partieulara related 
by Athen^^us. Caligula likewife built a velTel adorned 
with jewels in the poop, with fails of many colours, and 
' fiirniilK’d with large porticoes, bagnios, and banquet- 
ing-rcoms, bcfidcs rows of vines, and fruiMrccB of va- 
rious kinds, liiit thefc, and all fuch monftrous fabrics, 
ferved only for Aiow' and oflentation, being rendered by 
their vail bulk unwieldy and unfit for fervice. Athc- 
iirjus informs us, the common names they were known 
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being fcarcciy 10 men to each fldpj and one from Cuel- HUloA ^ 
dcrland, with 24 marinera. Fifteen of thefc w*erc call- ’ 

cd the king's own fliips, manned witli 419 marinerc, 
being fcimewhat over *7 to each fliip. i 

HiAorians repiefcnt the vifft-ls of Venice and Genoa/ 
as the largcii and the bell: about tiiis tinu', but they 
wore foon CKCCcdcd in fitc by the Spanifh veflcls called 
carrUit^ forre of which earned cannon; and tliefe again 
were exceeded by iht vctTcls built by the northern pio- 
ple, particulnly thofe belonging to the Hanfe Iowiif. — 

In the 14th century, the Hanfcaticn were the fove reigns 
of the northern fens, as well Without us within ihc Bal- 
tic ; and their fliips were fo large, that foreign princes 
often hired them in their \vars. According to Hak- 
luyt, an En^liili (hip from Ncwcallie, of 200 tons bur- 
den, was fcizcd in the Baltic by ihofc of Wifinar and 
Rottock, anno 1394 : and another Englidi vefl’el of the 
fame burden was violently feized in the port of Lilbon, ' 
anno 1412. 


^by, were Cyclndei or /Eiarui^ i. e. {(lands, or moun- 
tains,'* to which they feemed nearly equal in bignefs ; 
confiding, as fomc report, of as many materials as 
Avould have compofed 50 triremes, or fliips of three 
banks. 

The vcffcls employed by the northern nations appear 
to have been ftill moi^ imperfe^l than thofc of the Ro- 
mans ; foY a law was enafted in the reign of the em- 
peror Hoiiorius, 24th September, A. D. 418, inflict- 
ing cnpitul puniA\ment on any who (liould indrui^* the 
barbarians in the art of (hip-building ; a proof at once 
of the great eflimation in which this fcience was then 
held, and of the ignorance of the haibarians with re- 
gard to it. 

The fleet of Richard L of England, when* he 
weighed anchor for the holy war from Meflina, in Si- 
cily, where he had pafled the winter. A, D. 1190-I, 
is laid to have confiitcdof 150 great fliips and 53 gal- 
leys, bcfides barks, tartans, &c. What kinds of (hips 
thefc w'cre is not mentioned. U'o the crufades, however 
pernicious in other refpefts, this fcience feems to owe 
fomc improvementa ; and to this particular one we are 
indebted for Richard's marine code, commonly called 
the Law of Okron^ from the name of a fmall Ifland on 
the coall of France, where he compofed them, and 
which mod of the nations in Europe have made the ba- 
maritime refj^ulationB. Thofe (hips, if they 
' merit the name of (hips, were probably very fmall, 

as wc find that fo long after as the time of Edward L 
anno 1304, 40 men were deemed fuificient to man the 
Vol. largeft vcflels in England ; and that Edward 

11. 664. the Third, anno 1335, ordained the mayor and (heriffs 
of London to take up all fliips in tl^r port; and all 
other ports in the kingdom, of the burden of 40 tons 
aiid upwards, and to furnifli the fame with armed men 
and other necefTarica of war, a^nft the Scots Uis ene- 
mies, confederated with certain perfons of foreign na- 
tiodi. Edward the Third's fleet .before Calais,, anno 
1 347, conTifting of 738 Englifliihips, carrying 1419^6 
mariners, being on an average but^ao men to each (h^p; 

(hips and 459 manners^ from byonneifi Goieniie, 
being ’30 men to each fltip ; 7 flrip^ and 184 httn from 
' Kpaiiit which is 26 men to each (hip ; 'one frim Irekmd, 
4:afrying 2; men ; 14 from Fhtn^rs, witli 133 men 


Soon after (hips of a much larger fizc were cou- \\ji. xf. 
ftrufied. It is mentioned that a very large (hip wasp. 158. 
built, anno 1449, Taverner of Hull ; and in Vul.XL 

the year 1455, King Henry VI. at the rtquell ofp. ^^64. 
Charles king of Sweden, granted a licrnfe for a Swtdifli 
(hip of the burden of a thoufand tons or under, ladcti 
with merchandife, and having laoperfonson board, to 
come to the ports of England, there to difpofc of their 
lading, and to relade back with Englidi merchondife, 
paying the ufiial ctiftoms. The jnfeription on the tomb 
of William Canning, an eminent merchant, who had 
been five times mayor of Briflol, in RatclifT^church at 
Briflol, anno 1474, mentions his having forfeited the 
king's peace, for which he was condemned to pay 300 
mc^s ; in lieu of which fum. King Edward IV. took 
of him 2470 tons of fliipping, amongft which there 
w'as one fliip of 900 tons burden, another of 50a tons, 
and one of 400 tons, the reft being fmaller. 

In the year 1506, King James IV. of Scotland 
built the largeft fliip which had hithefto been feen, but 
which was loft in her way to France inlhie year 1512, 
owing prbbably to a defedive condruAton; and the un- 
ildlfulncfs of the crew in managing fo large a fhip.-t- 
About this time a very large (hip was likewife bu 3 t 
in France. In the fleet fitted out by Henry VII. 
anno 1512, there was one (hip, the Regent, ot loqo 
tons burden, one of 500, and three of 400 each. A 
(hip dill larger than the Regent was built foon after, 
called Henri Grace de Ditu / In the year 1522 the firft 
voyage round the globe was finilhed* 

The Englifli naval hiftorians think that (hips' carn^ 
cannon on their upper decks olily, and had not gun- 
ports before the year 1 545 : and it is certain that njimy 
of the largeft (hips in former times were^fittedowt from 
harbours, where (hips of a moderate fixe uow^would 
not have water enough .to -float them. In I57y' ih<^ 
whole of the royal navy did not exceed 24. (hips, and 
the number of inerckant (hips belonging to England 
amounted to no more than 135 vcftels above IQO toi^, 
and 656 between 40 and 100 toqs. At Queen Eliza- 
beth's .death, anno i6c^3, ibei'^wcre not 
merchant (hips in England of 400 ton burden Tratu^ j 

The largeft of Queen EtizabethMhipsof war wns' iiQpoP- ^ 94 * 
toaabordeo, carrying but 540 men, and 40 guns, 
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liiiftorf. the fnialltft 609 tons, carrying 150 men and 30 guns. 
Smaller veiWs were uccafionully lured by her from pri- 
* vate owners. 

In the memorable fca-figUt nf Lcpinto between the 
Turks and ClirtIhnnS) ^^9 157 ho vcfTela i^crc em- 
ployed but galley a; and it would appear fiom the car- 
Cafes of ibme of tbeiii| which are dill preferved in the 
crfcnal at Venicci that even thefe were not To large or 
io well coidlrui'led ih thofe of our times. The Invin- 
cible Armada, as Spaiiidi vanity ilylcd it. once the 
terror and admiration of nations, in the pompous and 
exaggerated deferiptions of which the Spaniih authors 
of thofe times dwelt with fo much apparent pleafure,. 
confuted of 130 (hips, near 100 of which were the 
iiatelied that had yet been^fceii on the ocean. The lar- 
geft uf thefe. however^ would be no more llian a third 
rate veflel in our navy, and.they were fo ill conllrucledb 
. that they would neither move eafiiy, fail near the wind^ 
nor be properly worked in ctmpclliious weather. The 
whole of tlie naval force colle^led by QuccD' E lizabeth 
to oppufe this fonnidablc fleet, including hired vefTels 
tenders, ftorc-lhips, &c. amounted to no more than 
H3- 

Ship^buildiug began now to make a confiderable pro- 
grefa in Britaiu. Both war and trade required an in- 
ca-afe of fliipping ; fo that, in the year 1670, the an- 
nual charge of the navy was imported to be yoo.oool. ; 
and in 1678 the navy contifled of 83 fliips, of which 
58 were of the line. At this time the exports amount- 
ed to tru millions per etmum ; and the balance of trade 
was two Riiliions. In 1689 were 173 fliips, 
and fmall, in Urn royal navy, and it has been con. fl ant* 
ly incrcafing t fo that in 1761 the (hips in the navy 
amounted to 372, of which 129 were of the line ; and 
in the beginning uf the year 1795, the total amount 
was above 430. 

As fliips 0/ tlie common conflruAion are found to 
be very deftdive in many particulars, various methods 
liavc therefore from time to time been propofed to re- 
move foinc of the bad qualities th^y poflfefltd. As it 
would be an endlefs talk to enumerate the different in- 
ventions for this purpofc, therefore a few of them only 
will be mentioned. 

In 1663 Sir William Petty conftruded a double (hip, 
or rather a tingle (hip with a double bottofti, which was 
found to fail conltderablyfafter than any of thefhipswith 
which it had an opportunity of being tried., ifer frrft 
voyage was from Dublin to Holyhead s and in her return 
(he turned into that narrow harbour againft wMnd and 
tide, aii^ong rocks aiul (hips, with fuch dexterity ns many 
ancient feamen confcfTcd they had never feen the like.” 
This velTel with 70 more were lofl in a dreadful tempeil. 

T,hia fubjed was again revived by Mr Gordon, in his 
Principles of Naval Architcdiire, piinted at Aberdeen 
anno 17S4 t where, having delivered his fen li menu on 
the coniirudion of large mafts, he fays ; “ Thefe eXf 
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periments likcwife point out to 115 methods by which 
two vcffds may he ktcrally conncdled togetlicr, thr.ugh 
at a cunfidi rahle clillaiicc from lacli oiher, in a innimir 
fuificiently flrong, with very liitle inercafe of weight op 
expcnce uf material^ and without cxpotiiig much fur- 
face to the a£iion or influence of the wind or the wavet;, 
or obftrudting their fnotion in any con tide r;ihle degree, 
and confequently without being much oppoied hy tlu-m 
on that account under any circum dances ; and if vtlfch 
arc jndiciemfly conftriK^cd with a view to fuch a junc- 
tion, it would be no eafy matter to enumerate all the 
advantages tbat may be obtained by thij means.’* Ifc 
then enumerates the advantages that double veflth ^ 
would have over thofe of the common conftru^iiou.and Utrlv 
Soon after double (hips were afliially built by Mr Mil-ccRflri!(«lV<f 
ler of Dalfwinton. f 7 ^ 

Another plan was propofed by Mr Gordon to make y*' . 
a Aiip fail faft, draw little water, and to keep a V.T ,7 

wind. For this purpofc, the bottom (he fays) fliould 
be formed quite flat, and the tides made to rife pcrpen-/«r«:, f. : 6 . 
dicular from it, v^'ithnut any curvature ; which would 
not only render her more fteady, ai being more oppofed 
to the water in rolling, but likewife more convenient br 

AoWage, See. while the fimplicily of the form would jirniniJhrj 
contribute greatly to the cafe and expedition with in 01 J^r 10 
which (he might be fabricated. Though dimiriilhingohum vo 
thc draught of water is, eaferri paribus^ undoubtedly 
the inott efledlnal method of augmenting the ''^docity 
with W'hich vcfTels go before the wind ; yet, as it pro-nimcy of 
portionally dimiiiifhes their hold of the water, it ren-thi.ft pinn 
dei-s them extremely liable to be driven to leeward, and 
altogether iucnpablc of keeping a good wind. This“"'*^^’ ‘ 
defedl may, however, be rcmcdiid, in a fimplc and cf- _ 
fedlusl manner, by proportionally augmenting the ,h,v 
depth of kecU or, as fo large a keel would be inconve-of tin. Luf!, 
nient on many accounts, proportionally iiicrtafing their 
number ; as, in place of adding a keel eight feet deep*'’’ 
to a veflVl drawing fix feet water, to aflix to diffciLiit 
partsof her flat bottom, which would be well adapted 1,4^ 01 
for receiving them, fix different keels of two feet deepl^cil*. 
each at equal diftaners from each other, with proper 
intervals between ; which will be found equally cflcc- 
tual for preventing thefe pernicious cfleds. Four fuch, 
indeed, would liavc anfwTrcd the purpofc as well ns the 
eight feet keel, were it not for the fiiperior preffurc or 
retillance of the lower water (a). 

Thus then it appears, that a vtffel drawing eight feet 
water only, keels and all, may be made to keep as good 
a wind, or be as little liable to be driven to leeward, as 
the fliarpcff built veffel of the lame length drawing 14, 
nay 20 or upwards, if a few more keehs are added, at 
tile fame time that (he w^ould be little more refilled in 
moving in the line of die Leds than a vefftl drawing 
iix feet water . only, Thefe keels, betides, would 
flrengthen the veffel contiderably, would render her 
mere Ready,, and lefs liable to be overlet,. and thereby^ 

enable 


(,a) This is frequently repeated on the authority of Mr Gordon and others. Theory fays otherwife and the 
experiments of Sir Ifaac Newtor fliow in the moll unexceptionable manner, tliat the retiftaiicc of a ball defeend- 
thnoughthe water is the fainr at all de^ifho t nay, the Iicaping up,cif the water on the bow, occafioning a hy- 
dRulUlical preffurc in addition to the rc:il rtliftance, will make the whole oppofition to an equal furfacc, but of. 
greater horizontal dimciifions, greater, becaufe it bears a greater proportion to the retillance. 
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enable bet to carry more (ail ; and Mr Ceordoii thea 
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Thia plan hfta Ineljr been put into caecotionby Cap- 
in Schaaki with thik difrbeiice,Agly« that biftead of 
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the keels being 6xed at propofed "Mr OemSOnf Cap* 
taiit Schaiik ecmArufled them fo at to Aide down to a 
oertam depth below the bottom^ or to be drawn op 
within the fhip as otcaiicm inight rdqoire* 

'Captain Scharik having coihmtmteated bh'^planato 
the Na^ Boardp two velfele were in coitfc^iuencc or* 
dered to be built of 13 tout each» and (ioiilar in dimeO- 
fioDSi otie on the old ronBru6Honf and the othd* Aat* 
The utility bottomed, with Hiding keels. In 1790 a compara^ 
ef.ilidiog tive trial in prefence of ilie commiffioncra of the oavy 
Iwla peu- made on the river Thames, each having the feme 
^ ' and although the vrffel 00 the oli 

" * ' conftruAion had leeboards, a greater quantity of baU 

lift, and two Thames pilots aboard, yet Captain 
Schaiik's veflel with three Aiding keeU beat the other 
veflcl, tothe-a(loni(hment of all prefenc, diie half of th^ 
•whole diftancM failed ; and no doubt (he wooU have 
beat her much Inore had (he beeb fumiflied vriih 1 
Thames rpilot. 

This trial gave fo much fatisfaiflion, that <a ldng*k 
cutter of 120 tone was immediately ordered to be boilt 
on the famo conftrufiioDf and Captain Scfaank krai 
***> V“* ® qutftcd to fuperintend its buildings Thii vrfTel was 
upin‘r launched -at ‘Plymouth in 17911 aiS naiiied the TVitfA 
ta%'cr fcalt.^^^ is 66 feet, breadth 21 fettf 

and depth of the liold (even feet t her bottom is qtiite 
flat, and draws only fix feet wateis with all hCf giulf» 
ftiires, flee, whereas all other velTels of her tonnage on 
the old eondru^iofiilTxw i <4 feet ; fo that (he can gti 
with fafety into almoft any liei^otir orcfceki She has 
three Aiding keels enclofed in a -cafe or well ) thev are 
each 14 feet in length 1 the fore and the after keels are 
three feet broad each) and the midcHe keel is fix feet 
broad. The keeli are moveable by iileanB of a winch, 
and may 'be let down feven feet below the real keelj 
and tbi 7 work equally well in a doim as in dill wa^ 
ter. Her hold is divided into feveral compartments, <dl 
water tight, and (b coiftrived, that (hould even a plank 
or^two ftarc at fea in different parts of the velTeU (he 
may he navigated with the greateft fecurity to any 
place. IF (he (hould be driven on ftiore in a gale of 
wind, (he will not fdbn become a wreck, as her keels 
will be driven up into their cafes, and the Aip bdng 
flat<ibDttomed, will noe be eafily buerfet \ and beiiig 
able to go into fuch (hallow Water, the crew may afll be 
eafily favad. By means of her lU^ng kceb (he ik kept 
llcady in the greateft gale ; (he is quite eafy ia 1 great 
fed, does not ftrain in the leaft, and iflever takes to wa* 
ter on her deck ; and when at anchor, (tie ridea more 
upright and even than any Other flti|rcab do t ^(he fails 
very either befoivdr u^n a wiii^t ^nd^fiel 'flie 
has ever been in cotnp^by wi%H,;of equd^fijre, fiaahrtn 
able, upon many trials, tO beu h^ in Tmlrngi 
her faik feem too fmdllJ ? - ' • vi , 

It hasaKo been pttpofed toconft^ifi ye 8 id|s of ptitet 
materials than wood ; aiid lately It sifel wasboUt wtiofil 
hoitgm, iaftcad of being pikftk, V^^ctipper. ^ 




A sHif ought to be CQnfliuAed.fbaslQanfwerthe^enml 
paitionlar purpOlei^or whiebihe is intended. It wuuIdTrinciples 


ht an nfy nlattor to 4 cto*'inuK t,ht form ora Ain 
tended in f^il lyrmeauf of uarif nut, when failp 
ofedj a Aip Is t&d a^Ud Mpon bp t^o elements, fthe 
wind and water! and therefore it is much more dift- 
chit than is commonly inu^ined to aCcertaia the form 
of a Aiip fo as to adfwcr^in an unfavoilraUe as well as 
a favourAle wind ) tkr ih^ at the fame time having a 
caigo of a ^itain weight and magnitude. 16 

Every (hip ought to foil well, but particularly whrul’rnpcr 
the urihd is upon the beam » for this purpofe a eoufidcr*****t 
able length ip projpprtipn to the breacUh is 
and the jiliine olTl^ftance diould be the leaft poflibk.^ 

The (hould atfo be placed ip a proper litua-u. 

rion ; according to ,thi^ cui>rrinie of Mr Chan* 
misiik*^ its 'plane 11 visriahle w,ith tlu; velocity of the* 

Aipi the nieap place of the main frame has, howevcf^/‘f 
been generally eftimated jto ,bc about one-twelfth of the Jj****^ 
length of tK keel before^ Wiihoqt a 

dcient di^ree of Axbilityr a (hip will not be able to car* 
ly a, pre» of &il r^a gixat bneadth. in ptoporfiou to .the 
length and low upper Wbiki will augnneiU the iUhdiiy. 

The following paitic:ular| beipg attended to* the above, 
pV'operj^ vrilT pe gained, apd , the Aip will pUe fteer 
Well The win^ trapfom ftould be carried Pi^Uy bij^l 
tite pieces w«|l forip^dt 

itiad water lijne t/tht lower part of tbell^pi tehetaMr*- 
tiplii of a circle,, and to have a jaonh'derilble thu 
fterApoft t6 be nearly perpendi<$olar to tbe keeif ao^ 
all the upper works pplfible. 

Many (hips frbm copftVuf^itm are iiatdc temidLe muc^To m.ike 
leeway. This may iq a gieat meafuf^he ayi^df^dby » flif heep 
ing thc Aip a Ipng ke 4 f a cdnlidet** ^ 

aWe depth in the Md ; wfumc^ thMW wa|nM:(tt, w^ 
Imiettfiftancc in comps^qn Ii4c» aii^Yj^cjare 

the (hip wiUhot (all mueniu the Itewni^^ iS 

Another yerjf great ret^atiqn Jtq, W- 

Alp is her pitcbtiig. [irihci^ rfteeoy^lptt^u 
increafe tlut length of the Ittl qqd lour, to. 
the riflnjg aftre and'yilitft,' ai^ W 
fdch a manner that (he i^teht||i/ 4 ;^,;lhe,,V 

4 «iy 

‘ In a (kip ef ijrlr ihe 1 o#ic# b^gims ouA^ to bc,Jn (libs of 

df a 'fiilficief^ height aboye tW ^watcr, others^ H 
Be irUpoilAk to worKhe Ite^guiqi, when it b^wa Wd« 

ThU probity wirt/bc obtained’ by giving her n, 
floor rimber, lit(Ie full ihfpini|> firsme, light ufNhiKh abo^ 

per works, Und thc 'wing, tfj|bfofn not, too high; .Andidic wstciw 
ih cverjf Aip the mriiida breadth dpghMlwi^ys tp 
higher a^re 4nd abaft t hap at V i ao 

A merchant Afp, befides being a f^lt 
to' carry a cdrirideniblc . cargo in jpeopprtioxi ico 
Icn^hi to. (ail . with > and to be ^P' 

. ,1 

Thhi ' 9 i thi^ huiir;t 4 c ia « capiidcnibk idu i. 
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^ ita'lengUu a lup-, flat floor- 
•“ ' ' But a (hip of thi^conftrit^Ton will neither fail fad, nor 

carry t . .. 

If a (|iip lie filled out much towards the Un« of fl^oa- 
taHoh, WtUh IdW' upper flit wllf require 

^ k. .A. ' A A1 iJ \ *1 If "j ' ., a*' " " 


, A^d 
hav^JUw 
biJuy^ 


if obliged ter he Ib'acled ^eatcr weight : 

for the hifilUViCc is as ^he cjuautiVy pf water to be re- 
ihovcd, or n'eaVIy hs the area of a thiiifycrft| fc£tion of 
thc'imtnerfcd part^of the body at tKe piiildiip fram \ 
flfndl a body that is broad ^and (halloyr iis thucji differ 

^Yic advantages ((ays Mr* Gordon J are Uumeruhs, 
iWppkant, arid obviouK tdrlt is evident^ tbat by i;n* 
perhaps do'ubUngj^. t hi breadth of vaflferi/ and 
«"'23 fo^rning ihcit* bottoms flal au^ well furq)rt^d witi|> 
Advanii- keels, thry iiiiid, in the J^rfl plate, becothc ihucb deal 
gri of s dicT, roll' little, if any, and be enabled to carrj^ giieatly 
^Ip ofs nTorc fai^, aiid that id b better direldidn, at" tbii fame 


Stau* ht pf would be hi Jio danger of bemg difcnad- 

watSr ■ oveWet, iinlefs the mads wire of ^ mojl^eatraor- 

dinary height indceil* They would have little 

or no bccafioii' for balladi and if any was*ured^ could 
btctir lets daager‘fr6m its mlftihg. TlurJIyf That there 
would be much more room upon deck, as well as ac- 
commodaUon below j the breadth being fb much in- 
creased without any diminution of the lieight above the 
load-water Uuc- fourthly ^ Tfa^t they would deviate* 
mtrth Icfs mih the idiended cotirfe, and penetrate , the 
water much cafier in the proper dirc6lion : for doubling 
the breadth,, without any increafe of weight,, would din 
mitilKh the depth or draught of water one-half ; , and 
though the exteot of the dircflly oppofing furface 
nirciula the lame asVForei yet the velTel ju moving 
wbi^d nieit With half the former refidance only : for fq^ 
,^reat if the difference between the preffun;, fprcc, or 
pf the uppdr a^ the under water/ ^F}fthlyr, 
Thatt thc/Wbuld by iWs means Be a^ted. foi* lyi^ig. 
unfuppoTted in docks iHA harbours when j^c 
deied capable of beibg navigated in fludbw virater, and 
of being benefited by all the advantages atteiiding that 
very iinportimt circunidance ; apd it it pjf^iicuiarly to 
be obferved, that making vefleis wUchf <^7 V pavigafr 
ctf itt^allowwat^i may^ in ^any j^fped's, jiidly be re- 
garded as a matter, of equal impurtanct: with ihcreaihig 
the uumhet of harbours^ and inmrqyingl^emi ,aa haviog ^ 
idenYicaVy^the fame cffefli wiih . regard tp navigation, j 
the time;, that the hepeflu which would 
fult froRi^ch circumClaoccs are bbtalacd by this picaiw 
without eiAcrexpence, trouble, or incpnyenietiqy s b^- 
bd^, it wPpId 'fiPt only enable ycffcls to enter many ri- 

Lurdau; but ro prppeeajo^ fuch placec u vre. i^a>^ 
land-locked, wkeMf thiey^iai tie or ri4?!ni{wft fisc'wn;. 



tqpfldc, or muck height of hull above vi^afer ; and as 
Idtle bF^o Wfllafl' WPuld Be recjuireil, there would be 
‘il6‘-fr«eliity, as in other vefleU, for incrcafing their 
weight on that account, and thereby prefling them 
deeper into the water. TheEe are ycfy important circjum* 
.VoL. XVII. Part i. 
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!(ndVp^d:f<^o^'hi^^,niuchto improve the iaii-:> Pfwpsrtiov 
ing of fuch vcrtllb." Trom whence > it appeam, > that ^^ ‘ *j*** , 

there p;puldhc qoUed, what has hitherto been decthed 
trreopUciLcahlc, thegreated poCTiblc ftability, which U 
nearly the m^a pf a tr^fverfe roflipo of the im- 
merfed part of , the bendy at.Uie cnidflifp frame ; and a 
body that is broad and fliallow is much flilfer thao> one 
of the lame capacity that is parrow and dL'cp. A ihip 
th;is copil;niQioji may lake in a- confide rable cargP i^i 
pro[>ortion to her fizc ; hu( if deeply loaded will not 
laA fa ft, for (then the m’ea of a fe£lipn of the immerlcd 
part ^ the midlKip Frame will be very conOderable ; 

Bpd Si- the faih of fuch. a Aiip mud neceffarily be large, 
more bands will therefore be required. as 

Ipe Icfs the breadth of^a fliip, the fewer bands will and be 
be neceffary to. work her ; as in that cafe tlie quauiity «3v^p^tcd 
of fai) will be Icfs, and the anchors alfo of lefs weight. 

Wcfl»ll g^ip much (fays M. Bouguer) by making the TtutiiJu 
exUeme br^^adth no more than the fifth or flxih pyvtNavire. 
pf the length, if, at the fame time, we diminifti the 
depth proportionally; and likewife this mod furprifing 
circumftancc, that by diminifliing thefe two dinienfions, 
or by increaGiig the length, a (hip may be made to go 
foqietimes as fad as the wind. . 

. In order to obtain the preceding properties, very op- Impodible 
pofitc rules mud be followed ; and hence it appears to to itnUe«U 
be impodible to condru£l a fliip fo as to be poffcfTcd of quali*? 
them all. The body, liowevcr, mud befo formed, *hatj^" 
as many of thefe properties may be retained as poflible, 
always obferving to give the preference to tliofe which 
arc mod required. If it is known what particular trade 
the (lup is- to he employed in, thofe qualities are then 
principally to he adhered to which are mod eflcntially 
ucceffaty for that employment. . a6 

It may cafily be demondrated that fmall (hips will Small (hips 
not have the fame advantages as large ones of a fimilar 
form, wl>en employed in the fame trade ; for a 
(hip will not only fail fader than a fmall one of a 
lar form, but will alfo require fewer bands to work her. 

Hence, 4n order that a fmall (hip may poffefs the fame, 
n^vantages as a large one, the comfpouding dimenfions 
will not be proportional to each other. The reader will 
fee in Chapman’s ArchueSura Navatis Mercatoria ample 
tables of the feveral dimenliuns of (hips, of different 
cbiffes and dzes, deduced from theory combined with 
experiment. Tables of the dimendons of the principal 
(^ips of the Bricilh navy, and of other (hips, are con-^ 
tained in the Slup*buildcr*8.RepDfitQry, and in Mur- 
ray'a Trcaiil^ pm Ship-building. 

* Chap. II. Of the different Plans of a Sfip, 

it ia. pri>pofed to build a fliip, the propor^ 
t^nal |lce of every part of her is to be laid down ; from 

whence the forrpapd dimenGons of the timbers, •and of 

5' *' ^ 1 _ ..I- 


Decenary to exhibit the form of the feveral parts of af 
(tqp V ^hefe ^ ufually denominated the^eer ^/oo, the 
iaU' Irea^tyj^xk^ body plen^ - . ,, a? 

The Jkeer.fhfn qr franks other wifc -vUed. the ./fawShecr 
of devaiionp is that fcaiun of the (hip which is made^^^”S^^> 
by a vertical plane pafling through the keel. 
this plan are laid down the lengrh of the keel ; the 
height and rake of the ftem and ft^eropoft | thefftuation 
3 B and 
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artd knight ol thd Ihid^ip^and other frames ; tbe place 
of the mafts and chaitnch | the prpjedion of tlie head 
and quarter gallery, and their *rq>cadageB j and in a (hip 
of war the .pofitlon and dimeutions of the gun ports. 
Several itnagmary lines, oamelyy the upper and lower 
height of breadth lines« ivatcr lines, dec. are aifo drawn 
in this plan. 

" The haif hreadtb or fittor fian^ or^ as it is frequently 
called, the horixMial plane, contains the fcvcial hall- 
breadths of every frame of timbers at different heights ; 
ribbands, water lines, &c. arc alfo deferibed on this 
plane. 

The plan, or plane 0/ projeHiont is a fcflion of 
the (hip at the midfhip frame or broadeft place, perpen- 
dicular to the two fonner. Thcfeveral breadths, and the 
particular form of every frame of timbers, are deferibed 
on this plane. As the two (ides of a fliip are timiler to 
each other, it is therefore unnccefTary to lay down both; 
hence the frames contained betureen the main frame and 
the llcm are defevibLd on one fide of the middle liiie» 
commonly oti the right hand fide, and the after Framcf 
arc deferibed on the other fide of that line. 

Several lines arc deferibed on thefe planes, in ordc^r 
the more readily to aflid in the formation of the tim- 
bers ; the principal of which arc the following : 

The iop-timher line, is a curve limiting the height of 
the ihip at each timber. 

The top-tmber half breadth line^ is a fedlion of the 
diip at the height of the top-timber line, perpendicular 
to the plane of elevation. 

The hfi^ht uf brradth linet^ arc two lines ^atned the 
and lower heights of breadth. Thefe lines 
deferibed on the plane of elevation to dctennin'e the 
height of the broaded part of the (hip At each timber \ 
«nd being deferibed in the body plan, limits the height 
and breadth nf each Frame at its broaded part. 

Main half breadth^ is a feftion of the (hip at the 
broadcll part, perpendicular to the (beer plan^ and 
reprefeuts the greateft breadth at the outfidc pf levpry 
timber. ; 

Water Jinet^ are lines fuppofed to be deferibed on the 
bottom of a (liip when afloat by the furfaCe of tvater ; 
and the uppermoft of thefe lines, or that deferibed by 
the water on the (hip’s bottom when fufficiently load- 
ed, is called the load water line. According as the 
(hip is lightened, (he will rife higher out of the water ; 
and' hence new water lines will be formed. If (he be 
tightened in firch a manner that the keel may preferve 
the £imc inclination to the furfacc of the water, thafe 
lines will bc.pai'allcl to each other ; and if they are pa- 
^rallel to the keel, they will be reprefented by flraight 
lines paralld to each other in the Imdy plan ; olherwtfe 
by curves. In the half rbreadih plan, thefe hues are 
curves limit'iag the half breadth of the (hip at the hef|ht 
of the corrd'ponding lines in. the ih^er plan. , l,i| or- 
der to diflingutih tbefe linesv they ate ufually dnp^h in 
gTcen. , , ^ 

Ribband Rnes^ arc curves on a (hrp’^s bpttpm by the 
intcrieftion of a plane inclined to the, plane of eleva- 
tion ; B^nd are denominated Of borlxtmtjtf^ ac- 
cording as they are meafuird upon the diagonal, or in 
a dire^\ion perpendicular to the plane of elevation. 
Both thefe anfwer to 

tom, but give very difercnt wyes when dclcritxd on 
At half bteadih plan. ^ - - - 
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Framei^ are circular pieces of timber bolted lojgc- 
thcr, and raifed upon the keel at critain di^anees, and 
t&’whioh the planks are faftened. A frame is compofed , 
of one floor-limber, two or three fiiltocks, and a tep- 
timber on each fide: which being united together, form Fraraw, 
a circular enclofure,uiid that wKich ehclofcs the greateft compof- 
fpacc is called the mijiap dr mam frame. Tlie arms of ■ 
pf the floor-timber of this fram^ form a very 
angle ; but in the other frames tliis angle decrcifcs with 
the diftance of the frame from mtdfhips. Thofe floor |op timber* 
timbers which form very acute angles ate called 
erntches^ The length of the midniip floor timber is in 
general about half the length of the maiti frame. 3 » 

A frame of timbers is commonly formed by arches Sweeps of 
of circks called There arc generally fivc^**' 
fiweeps: floor fweep : which is limited by ^ 

line in the body pkh perpendicular to tlie plane of ele- 
vation, a little above the keel ; and the height of this 
line atmve the keel at the midHiip frame Is called the 
dead rifing^ The upper part of this arch forms the 
head of the floor timber. 2 ^, The lower breadth fweep; 
the centre of which is in the line reprefenting the tower 
height of breadth, ^^df reconcilmg fweep. This 

fuH?cp Join!! the ^wo former, without interfering ei- 
ther : .and m^kes a fafr curve from the lower height of 
, breadth to the rffing line. If a ftraight line is drawn 
from the upper edge of the keel to touch the back of 
the floor fweep, the form of the mid/hip frame below 
the lower. height of breadth will be obtained. 4 rii, 

The upper bre^b fwteep ) the centre of whldi is in the 
*lmc reprefeqtihg the upper height of bfcadlh of the 
timhen Thili fwjccp defcribi^ upwards fdrbisthe lower 
.part of thc^top timber. The rsjf iimfcr fw^ is 

chat which forms the hollow of the tbp timber. This 
hollow is, however, very often formed by a mould, fo 

S paced as to touch the upper breadth fweep, knd pafs 
rough the point Ihniting the half breadth df the top 
timber- 

, ^ The main fvailie,^ or as it is ufually^ralle^ deadflatf Names of 
is denoted by the charaifter j0, . iib'h^ before (rames. 
dead-flat arc marked As B* C, Aci fo! qfdq- j und 
tbpfc abaft daid-flat bjr the figures, S,; 2r.^; flj:V^:The 
timbers adjacent to dead-fiat, and of the (kmc drmen- 
fions nearly, are dillinguiflied by the charafiters (A j, 

(B), 8tc. and h), (ij, 4cc. That part of t!he lliip 
abaft the main frame is cafled the ttfierbody ; aiid that 
before it the 

All timbeins are.perpendjentar to the half breadth 
|dan» Thefe timberi whofe ptapes are pefpendicolar to 
tlie (hcer plan, are caOed Jauaire iimhers ; and thofe 
whofe planes are inclined to ft are catiiA canted timlen^ 

The rflng Ime^ is a curve drawn in the (hcer plan, at 
the heights of the c^entres of jhe Boor fweepi in Che 
body plan* , As, however^ Hue, if drawn in this 
manner, would extend ^^on4^He uppei*1ine of the fi- 
gure, it is thfft^orc urually lo, drawn that Us Iqwer part 
may touch the upper edge of the keel. Thi^ la per- 
formed by taktim the heights of eaqli of tfa«f centres in 
the body from the. height of the centre oY the 
fweep of dead-flat, anilfettibg them oflf on the eorre- 
fponoiffg timbers in Ae flieer plan from At upper edge 
of the keel. 

- Htdf hxaM ^ iU is -a. cum iu the Jloor ’ 

plan, which limits the diftancea of the centres of the 
IviaT^lwee^ fr^in Ae nfiddle line of the. body plan. 

The 
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Ship. 


piSerent The rying of tie Jloor^ is a curve draivn in ihc flieer 
Vltfs of a plan, at the height of the ends of the floor timbers. 

It ia Limited at the main Frame or dead flat by the dead 
rifing, and in flat fhipa is nearly parallel to the heel for 
fome timbers afore and abaft the miclfhip'frame ; for 
which rcafon thefe timbers are called /fa/x; but in fharp 
fhips it rifes gradually from the main frame, and ends 
Qo the flem and pofl. 

Cuttitig Jofion lintf is a curve dmwn on the plane of 
elevation* It limits the depth of every floor timber at 
the middle line, and alfo the height of the upper part 
of the dead wood afore and abaft. 

Timber and room^ or room and fpace^ is the di (lance 
between the moulding edges of two timbers, which muii 
always contain the breadth of two timbers and an in- 
terval of about two or three inches between them. In 
forming the timbers, one mould fervea for two, the 
forefidc of the one being fuppbfed to unite with the 
aftfidc of the other, and fo make only one line, which 
2^ is called the joint of the timbers. 

Principal 111 order to illullrate the above, and to explain more 
))jccc8 that particularly the principal pieces that compofe a (hip, it 
compofc neceflary to give a defeription of them. Thefe 

* pieces arc for the moft part reprefented according to the 

order of their dirpofiuon in fig. i, Plate CCCCLIV. 

A, Reprefents the pieces of the Jtecl to be fecurely 
bolted together and clinched. 

B, Tilt Aernpoft, which Is tcfioned into the keel, and 
Connefled to it by the knee G. 

E, The back of the poA, which is alfo tenoned into 
the keel, and fecurely bolted to the pbA ; the intention 
of it is to give fuflteient breadth to the port, which fel- 
dom can be got broad enbtigh in one piece. C if the 
falfe poft, which is fayed (b) to the fore part of the 
AernpoA. 

C, The Aem, in two pieces, to he fearfed together. 
The Aem is joined to the f6re foot, which makes a part 
of both. 

The apron, in two pieces, to be fearfed together, 
and fayed on the infide of the Aeol, td fupport the fcarf 
thereof; and therefore the fcaif of the aprOn muA be 
at fome diAancr from that of the itetn. 

I, The Aeipfon, io two j^ieces, to fuppoit the fcarf 
of the aprpn. 

!>, The beams which fupport the decks ; and F the 
knees by which the beams ai'e {aAened to the fidea of 
the (hip. 

K, Tkc wing tranfbm ; it is fayed acrqfa the Acm- 
poAl, and bolted to the head of it, and its cittemities 
are faAcned to the fafliion pieces. L, Is the deck tran- 
fom, parallel to the wing tranfom. M, N, nf the 
lower tranfoms : thefe are faAened to the AempoA and 
falhiop pieces in the fame manner as the wing tranfom. 
Q, Ihc knee which faAens the tranfom to the Aiip’s 
lieC. And, 0, 'Tl>e fafliion piece, of which there is 
one on each The kec^f the fafliion piece is con- 
ne^edwith the dead wood,! |irid the head is faAened to 
the wing tranfom, ' 

R, Sj BreaAlhbbki : thefe are fayed in the infide to 
the Aem* and to the bow on' each fide of it, to which 
they arc fastened with pftipcr bolts. There arc gene- 
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rally foiir or five in the hold, in the form of that mark- nifTcrent - 
cd R, and one in the form of that marked S, into which j* 

the lower deck planks are rahheted : There h alfo one j 

immediately under the haufe holes, and another under 
the fecond deck. 

T, The rudder, which as joined to the flernpon; by 
the rudder iroiis, iijKin which it turns round in the 
googings, faAened to the AernpoA for that purpofe. 

There is a morlife cut in the head of the rudder, into 
which a long bar is fitted called the tiiler, and by which 
the rudder is turned. 

U, A floor timber : it is laid acrofs the keel, to 
which it is faAened by a bolt tlirough the middle. 

V, V, V, V, The lower, the fecond, third, and fourth 
futtocks. W, W, The top timbers. Thefe rrprel'ent 
the length and fcari of the fcvcral limbers in the mid- 
fliip frame. 

X, The pieces which compofc the kclfon. They 
are fearfed together in the fame manntr as the keel, and 
placed over the middle of the flour cimbcri, being fcor- 
ed about an inch and a half down upon each fide of 
them, as reprefented in the figure. 

Y, The feveral pieces of the knee of the head ; the 
lower part of which is fayed to the Aem, and its keel is 
fcarfemo the head of the forefoot. It is faAened to 
the bow by two knees, called cheeh^ in the form of 
that reprefented by Z ; and to tlie Aem, by u knee 
called a Jlandardf in the form of tliat marked 0. 

o, The cathead, of w'hich there is one on each fide 
of the bow, projecting fo far as to keep the anchor deaf 
of the (hip when it is hove up. 

bi The bhs, to which the cable is faAened when the 
fliip is at anchor. 

dt The fide counter-timbers, which terminate the fhip 
abaft within the quarter gallery. 

e, e. Two pieces of dead wood, one afore and the 
other abaft, fayed on the keel. 

Fig. 2 . is a ^lerfpedtivc reprefentation of a fliip fra- 
med and ready for the planking ; in which A, A is the 
ked; B, the ArrnpoA; C, the Aem $ K, L, M,thctran- 
foma ; F, F, F, F, F, F, the ribbands. 

Cmap. III. Containing Preliminary Problems^ See, 

The general dimenfions of a fliip are the lengthy 
breadth^ and deftl. 

To aftrrtain thofc dimenfions that will bed nnfwer Propor- 
thc intended purpofe, is no doubt, a problem of confi-tionul di- 
derftble diCRculty; and, from theory, it may he Ihown nn rion» 
thkt there are no determinate proportions fuhfiAing be- “ ^'*P" 
tween the length, breadth, and depth, by w^hich thefe he in- 
dimenfions may be fettled ; yet, by combining theory 
and pra6iice, the proportional dimenfions may be ap- the.)ry 
proximated to pretty nearly. conviiuej 

As fhipB arc cOnAru^ed for a variety of different 
purpofea, their principal dimenfions mu A therefore 
altered accordingly, in order to adapt them as nearly as 
poffible to the propofed intention ; but fince there is 
no fixed Aandard whereby to regulate thefe dimenfionb', 
the methods tlierefore introduced are numerous, and in 
a great m^afure depend upon cuAojn and fancy. 

With regard, however, to the proportional dimen- 
3 D 2 fions, 


(i)“To/ijr, is |o Join two pieces of timber clofc together. 
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FieliMiUia- they perhaps may be inferred from the circle, 
ry 'Pr«^ ThuSi if the extreme Ureadlh be made equal to the dia* 

, . meter, the length at the load water line, or the dillancc 
between the rabbets of the ftem and poll at that place* 
nnil itlfo made equal to the circumference of the fame 

frum the circle ; and the depth of the hold equal to the radius, 
circle. the upper works being continued up^vards according to 
circLimftanccB. A fliip formed from thefe dimenfions, 
with a bottom moreoe liTs full according as maybejudged 
iicceflary, will no doubt anfwer the propofed intention* 
NeverthelcfB, one or other of thefe dimenfionn may be 
varied in order to gain fome efiential property, which 
the trade that the vcfl'cl is intended for may require. 

• Praiheal The following hints are given by Mr Hutchiiifon * 

3 towards fixing rales for tlie bell conltrudtion of (hips 
paije 15. bottoms. ' 

r. “ I would recommaid (fays he), to prevent fiiipa 
t .Sr<* Book bottoms from hogging f upwards amidfhip, to have the 
11. Chap. 2. fore and after part of their keels deep enough, that the 
upper part may be made to admit a rabbet for the gar- 
board itreak, that the main body and bearing part of 
the (hips bottoms may he made to form an arch down- 
wards in their length, fuppofe with the fame fiiccr as 
their bends, at the rate of about 2 inches for every 30 
feet of the extreme length of the keel towards the mid- 
ship or main frame, which may be reckoned the crown 
of the arch ; and the lower part of the keel to be made 
ilraight, but hid upon blocks fo that it may form a re- 

f ;ular convex curve downwards at the rate of an inch 
or every 30 feel of the extreme length of the keel, the 
lowed part exadly under the main bame } which curve, 

I reckon, k only a fufficient allowance for the keel to 
become draight below, after* they are launched afluat, 
bf 'tbe pred'ure of the water upward againft their floors 
amiddiip, which caufes their tendency to hog. And 
certainly a draight keel is a great advantage in failing, 
as well as to fnpport them when laid upon level ground 
or oil draight blacks in a repairing dock, without tak- 
ing damage. 

3^ “ As fquare flerned Ihips, from experience, are 
found to ^'anfw^er all trades and purpofes better than 
round or pink derned (hips, I would recommend the 
Jure part of the dernpod, on account of drawing the 
water lines in the draught, only to have a few inches 
rake, that the after part may dand quite upright per- 
pendicular to the keel : and for the rake of the dem I 
would propnfe the rabbet for the budding ends for the 
entrance, and bows from the keel upwards, to form the 
fame ctirve as the water line from the dem at the ffar- 
^ pin towards ihc main breadth, and the bows at the har- 
pin to be formed by a fweep of a circle of half the three- 
f^uurths of the main breadth ; and the tranfom to 
be three-fourths of the main -breadth ; and the buttocks, 
at the load or failing mark aft* to be formed, in the fame 
manner as the bowe at the harpin, with a fweep €f a 
circle of half the three-fourths of the main breadth, to 
extend jud a» far from the dem and deni pod aS to ad** 
mif a regular con vex *curve to the main frame, and from 
ihefc down to the keel to form regular qonvex waicr- 
lioes, without any of thofc' unnatural, hollow, concave, 
ones, cither in the entrance or run '; whichr^lts, in my 
opinion, will agree with the main body of the diip, 
whether die h difigned to be built full fior burden or 
ftarp below for kilittg; 

' This ruk for raking the ftem will admit all the 
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water-lines in ihefliip’s entrafnee to form convex curves Prelimina- 
all the way fiom the ftem to the midlhip or main frame, ^^o- 
whlcli anfwers much belter for failing as well as mak- 
ing a Ihip more eafy and lively in bad weather. And * ^ 

the hows fliouUl flange off, rounding in a circular form 
from the bends up to the gunwale, in order to meet the 
main breadth the fooner, with a fweep of half the main 
breadth at the gunwale amidfliips ; which will not only 
prevent them greatly from being plunged under vVatcr 
in bad v/cather, but (pread the ftanding fore-rigging the 
more, to fupport thefe material mads and fails forward 
to much greater advantage than in ihofe over fliarp 
bowed fliips, as has been mentioned. And as the fail- 
ing trim of fhips in general is more or lefs by the ftern, 
this makes the w^ater lines of the entrance in proportion 
the (harper to divide the particles of water the calier, 
fo that the (hip may prefs through it with the lead rc- 
fidance. 

4. ** The run ought to be formed diorter or longer, 
fuller or (harper, in proportion to the entrance and main 
body, as the (hip is defigned for burden or failing fad. 

The convex curves of the water lines (hould Icfl'en gra- 
dually from the load or failing mark aft, as has been 
mentioned, downwards, till a fair draight taper is form- 
ed from the after part of the floor to the dernpod be- 
low, without any concavity in the water lines ; which 
will not only add buoyancy and burden to the atver 
body and run of the (hip, but, in my opinion, nclp 
both her failing and Accring motions; for the prclTutc 
of the water, as it clofes and rifes upon it come to 
its level again, and fill up that hollow which is made 
by the fore and main body being preflTed forward with 
fail, will impinge, and a A with more power to help the 
ftiip forward in her progrelTive motion, than upon thofc 
Unnatural concave runs, which have fo much more flat 
dead wood, that mud, in proportion, be a hinderance 
to the deru being turned fo eafily by the power of the 
helm to deer the (hip to the greated advantage^’' 

Many and various are the methods which are employ- 
ed to dcTcribe the feveral parts of a (hip. In the follow- 
ing problems, however, thofe methods only are given 
which appear to be moft ealily applied to praditc, and 
wiiich* at tlie fame time, will anf^werany propofed pur-^ 
pofe. 

Prob. I. To deferibe in the plane of elevation the 
(hcer or curvature of the top timbers. 

Let QR (fig. 3.) be the length of the (hip bclwecnccccLV. 
the wing tratifom and the tabbet of the dem. Then 3K 
(ince it is generally agreed, cfpecially by the Frenci' * 
conftru^ors, that the broaded part of ihe (hip ougnt 
to be about onc^-twclfth of the length before the maiir"|^o“j on™* 
frame or dead flat ; therefore make R0 .qual to five-’twrlfth be- 
iwelfihs of QR, and 0 will be the datiun of the main the 
frame ; fpace the other frames oU the keel, and fronv*'‘*‘*^k 
thefe points let perpendiculars be drawn to the keel. 

Let © ? be the height of the (hip at the main fraKfUc, MetlHjj of 
VF the height at the aftermod frame, and RK thedeftribing 
height at the dem. Through P draw EPL paral-^hc top- 
Irl to the keel; defcribe tlie quadrants PGI, PMN, the line, 
radius being. P0 ; make PH equal to EF, and PO 
equal KL, 'tod draw ihc parallel GH, DM: Divide 
GH fimilar id ©C, and OM fimilar to ©R. Through 
thefe points of divifion draw lines perpendicular to EL, 
and thcieveral portkms'of thefe perpendiculars contain-.. 
cd between EL aud ikc arch will be the rilings of the 

lop- 
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IVcImiina- top/-tiinibrr line above £L» A curve drawn through 
tjf Pro- points will form the Ipp^imbcr line. 

ms. This line is jnorc eafily drawn by means qf a curved 
or bent ruler, fo placed llut it may touch tht three 
points F, P, and K. 

40 Paofl. II. To deferibe the Hem. 

Thefttm, Let K (fig. 3#) be the upper part of the ftem, 
through which draw KS parallel to the keel, and equal 
to twice KR; Through the termination of the wales on 
ftem draw TW parallel to QR. Then from the centre 
S, vvlth the diflancc SK, deferibe an aidi : Take an 
extent equal to the neartft diltance between the paral- 
lels W'r, QR ; and find the point W, fuch that one 
point of the compufb being placed tliorc, the other 
point w’ill juft touch the neared part of the above arch ; 
and from this point as a centre d^^feribe an arch until it 
meets the keel, and the ftem wnll be formed* 

4T Prob. III. To dtferibe the fternpoft. 
and poft. Set off QV (tig. 3.) for the rake of the poll: 

draw VX perpendicular to the keel, and equal to 
the licighi of the wing iranfom, join QX, and it w'ill 
l eprcfcnt the aft fide of the poll. 

Prob. IV. To deferibe the half breadth line. 

M.on hJf Let MN (fig. 4.) be the given length : Make N© 
brtMdth equal to fivc>twe 1 fths of MN : draw the line ©P per- 
hnc. pendicular to MN, and equal to the propofed extreme 
half breadth. Let M£ be the round aft of the ftem 
or wing tranfom ; make EO perpendicular to MN, and 
equal to the given half breadth at the ftern, which is 
generally between two-thirds and three-fourths of the 
main half breadth s and deferibe the arch MO, the 
centre of w.i eh is in the middle line. Space the frames 
( A)^ A, B, &c, and (1), 1, a, &c. From the centre 
©, with the radius ©P, deferibe the quadrant PRS ; 
dclcribe alfo the quadrant PCT. Tlirough the point 

0 draw ORU parallel to MN } divide the ftraightline 

RU timilgr to M© ; and through thefe poinis of di- 
vifion draw lines pc^endicular to MN, and meeting 
the arch. Transfer thefe lines to the correfpondent 
fran[ies each to each, and a curve drawn through the 
extremities will reprefent that part of the fide contain- 
ed between the main frame and the ftern. Again, 
through Q, the extremity of the folremoft frame, draw 
QV parallcT to 'MN. Or make PV > fourth or third 
part of FU, according an it is intended to make the 
ftiip more or Icfs full towards the bow. Divide VC G- 
milar to ©C ; through tlicfe points draw lines perpen- 
dicular to MN, and terminating in the quadrantal arch : 
Transfer thefe lines to tlie correfponding timbers in 
the fore part, and a curve drawn through the extreme 
points will limit that part of the (hip’s fide contained 
Between P and Q. Continue the curve \o the mxt tim- 
ber at X* FromQdraw QZ piTpend.cular to QX ; 
make the angle ZN^ equal to and the point Z 

will be the centre ofthc arch forming the bow. Re- 
mark, if it is propofed that the breadth of the fliip at 
the frames adjacent to the main frame ft all be equal to 
thi breadth at the main frame ; in this cafe, the centres 

01 the quadrantal arches u^ill be at the points of iuter- 
fediian of thefe frames with the line MN ; namely at. 
(A) and (1,) Alfo, if the height of t^t: fhip at the 
frames (A) and ( i } is to he the fame as at d(«ad Hat, the 
iju,. al aiclu'siii fig. 3. are to be defcriLctl from the 
pouus qf iuterfeCUan of thefe frames with the line EL« 
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Thefe rules, it is evident, uie variable at pleafurc j Frclimma- 
any perfon acquainted with the firft principles of ma- *2 ***'J|* 
thematics mny apply calculation to lind the radii of r 

the feveral fweeps. 

Prod. V. To deferibe the main frame or dead- 
flat.^ 43 

This frame is that which contains the grealeft fpace, Ofibir 
. and the particular for m of each of the other frames 
pends very much on it. Tf the ftiip is intended to carry 
a great burden in proportion to her principal diiuen- 
fions, this frame is made very full ; but if Hie is intend- 
ed to fail faft, it is ufually made (harp. Hence arifes 
diverfity of opinions refpedling its form ; each conilruc- 
tor ufing that which to him appears preferable. In or- 
der to fave repetition, it is judged proper, to explain 
certain operations which nccelTarily enter itito all the 
different methods of conftriidVing this frame. 

In the plant- of the upper fide of the keel prt)tluced,Gciitf il 
draw the line A B (fig. 5.) equal to the propofed breadth 
of the (hip ; bifc£l AB in C, and draw AD, CE, and^^'" drLnb- 
BF, perpendicular to AB. Then, fincc the two fidts^'i* *’* 
of a fliip are fimilar, it is therefore thought fufRcient to 
deferibe the half of each frame between the main frame 
and the ftern on one J'ldc of the middle line CE, and 
the half of each of thofe before the main fimne on the 
other fide of it. The firft half is called the ii/h'i -/Wv, 
and the other the fore-body. The after body is com- 
monly dcTciibcd on the left fide of the middle line £ 
and the fore-body on the right fide of it : hence the 
line AD is called the Jtde tins of the after body, and 
BF the fide line of thvifore body. Make AD and BF 
each equal to the height of the ftip <il the main frames 
Make AG, BG, and AH, BH,cq';al to the lo\%cr and 
upper heights of breadth rcfpedlivLly, taken from the 
(hecr plan. Let I 1 be the load water line, or line of 
floatation when the ftup i.s loaded, and KIv the height 
of the riling line of the floor at this frame. Make CN, 

CO, each equal to half the length of the floor timber, 
and N, O, will be tlie hcr.ds of the floor timber, 
through which draw perpendiculars to A B. Muke 
C in, E m, each equal to half tbf ihicknefa of the ftcni- 
poft, and Cff, E I/, equal to half the thickuefs of the 
ftern, and join m vi, n n, ^ 

Method I. Of dr fct ibinj( a main frame. — From the 
centre a (fig. 5.), in the lojv'cr Incadlh line, deferibe 
the lower breadth fwcep G e; make N b equal to the 
propofed radiuj of the floor fwcep, and from ilic cenrre 
b deferibe the floor fwetp Ny. Let the radius of the 
reconciling fwcep be A^^, equal to about the half of 
AC; then make A h equal to N and Am rqiMl to 
G Novfc’ from the centre j, with an extent equal to 
gm, deferibe nn arch, and from the centre h, with the 
extent^ A, deferibe an arch iiiterfe^Iing the fornu'r in 
f, which will be the centre of the recoucilii^.; iv/eep^y 
Join N i» by nn inverted curve, the cciilrc of \Yhii.h may 
be in the line b N product^ dowiiwardb ; or it may be 
joined by two curves, or by a ftraight line if tberf is 
little rifing; and hence the lower pari of the luaiu frame 
will be deferibed. 

In order to form the top-timber, make E k equal to 
fuch part of the half breadth, agreciible to the propo- 
fed round oF the fide, as one feventh ; join H i, and 
make i i equal to about ivvo.thiids pf H/' : make the 
angle II I /cijual to i H /; and ficm the cei.tre / at the 

diftance 
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dilkancc /H dcfcribc the arch H i ; and from the ern- 
intcrfcftion of It land k F Iproduccd, defcribe 
. ^ ^ the arch i jfr, and the top timber will be formed. 

II. 7 e tle/crile a main frame of an IntermeSaU eapacity^ 
that jf, neither too flat nor toojharp. Divide the line AX 
(fig. 6)» which limit! the head of the floor timber, into 
three equal parts t and make ah equal to one of them. 
Divide the line JB, the perpendicular diftance between 
the load water line and the plane on the upper flde of 
the keel, into feven equal parts ; and fet ufl' one of thefe 
nans from if to r and from c to m. Let GH be the 
lower deck, join G m, and produce it to Draw the 
llraight hue V a bifedit it in a, and from the points n, n, 
ckferibe arches witli the radius G q intcrfrdtiiig each 
other in P, whicli will be the centre of the arch n a. 
The centre of the arch V n is found by dclcribing archci 
downwards with the fame radius. 

With an extent equal to once and a half of B e de* 
ferihe arches from the points h^ e, interfedting each other 
in A, and from tliis point as a centre deferibe the arch 
e h ; make a I equal to d m, and join Am^AL Then, 
in order to reconcile two arches fo as to make a fair 
curve, the centres of thefe arches and of tlic points of 
conta^ mult be in the fame ftraight line. Hence the 
point k will be the centre of the arch i/m, and o the 
centre of the arch a A l*hc arch / mis defchbed from 
the centre A. 

To form the top timber, fet back the tenth part of 
the half breadth from K to S upon the line of the fe- 
conddeck } then with an extent equal to two thirds of 
the whole breath deferibe an arch through the points 
S and the upper height of breadth. Again, make 
Ml equal to the flfth part of the half breadth ; defenbe 
an arch of a circle through the points S and T, taking 
the diagonal GB for the radius. As this arch is in- 
verted in refpefi of the arch d S, the centre will be 
without the figure* Hence one-half of the main frame 
is formed, and the oilier lialf is deferibed by fioiilar 
opera tioDS. 

Remaetrn This frame may be made more or Icf* full 
by alteri^ the fevcral radii. 

III. To deferihe a main frame of a circular form.— 
Plate 'Let the feveral lines be drawn as before : Then make 

ccccLVi. Oa (fig. 7.) equal to the half breadth Go, and from 
the centre o, with the radius G a deferibe the arch 
i G r O. Let d be the head of the floor timber, and 
dx the rifing. Aflume the point f in the arch, ac- 
cording to the propofed round of the fccond futtock, 
and deferibe the arch 4/// the centre of which may be 
found aa in the former method : from the centre a, with 
the diftance adf defenbe the arch dc O i make dc 
equal to one third of d O, and the angle dch equal to 
c d bp and from the centre h dcfcribc the arch dc. Jhe 
inverted arch c O may be deferibed as before. 

IV. 7 o defenbe a very full main frame.— the 
vertical and horieontal lines be drawn is before 2 lei A, 
fig. 8. be the floor-head, and hxtht rifing- Divide G c 
into two equal parts in the point J, and upon cd de- 
Icribe the fqiiare d h a C9 in which inferibe the quadrant 
dea. Divide the line h d into any number of equal parts 
in the points O, N, M, L, and draw the lines L m M v, 
N «i O It perpendicular to dl. Divide the line G C, 

. tSir depth of the hold, the. riling being dedufted,. into 
,the(^me number of equal parts m the points £, F, 1, 1C, 
and make^ the lines E/, F 1 r, K i, iu the frame, 
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equal to the lines O N n, M r 1 L f», in the fquarei oaeh 

to each rtfpeClively; andithroitgh the points Gi/>, r, 
i, bp deferibe a curve. Thc^remSiniH{^ part of the frame ^ ^ ' 

mayjbe deferibed by the preceding metbpds. 

V. To deferibe the main frame of a Jlnp intended to le m 
fafl fader.— Tht principsi lines being drawn as bcforvi 
let the length of the floor-tinxberbe cquul to half the 
breadth of the fliipi.aml the rifingone-flftli dr uuc-fixth 
the whole jength of thefloor-ii^eTt which lay oflF from 
X to E, fig. 9- '^Tlntiiigh the point E draw the line T x 
perpendicular to GC, and d £ perpendicular to AG. 

Join T dp which bifeA in B, and draw B F perpendicu- 
lar thereto, and meeting C Gi produced in F, from the 
centre F, at the diftance Fl\ deferibe the fcmicirclc 
T 4/ D. Divide GT into any number of parts, V W, 
flccd and bifeft tlie intervals DV, DW, flee, in the 
points X, Z, &c. ; then« from the centre with ..the . 
extent XV, deferibe the femicircle D A V, interfc^iitg 
AO in b. Let VP be drawn perpendicular to GT, 
and h P perpendicular to AG, and the point of inter* 
fedion P will be one point through which the curve is 
to pafs. In like manner proceed for the others, and a 
curve drawn through all the points of interfedion will 
be part of the curve of the main frame. The remain- 
ing part of the curve from E to Y will be coiupofed 
of two arches, the one to reconcile with the former part 
of the curve at £, and the other to pafs through the 
point Y, the centre of which may be found by any of 
the preceding methods. In order to find the centre of 
that which joins with the curve at E, make TR equal 
to.the half of GD, and join ER, in wbiph. fl prupev 
centre for this arch may be eUfily found. 

The portion G A £ of the curve is a parabolaj^ whofe 
vertex is G and pfuameter GD. 

For GD : G A ; : G A : GV by conftrudion. 

Hence DG X GV ;s G A*, which is the equation 
for a parabola. ^ 

VL To deferibe a main frame tf a mutdBng eapnody.— 

Let the length of the floor timl^r bc equfd to, one-half 
of the breadth of the (hip. Make O tff fig< 10* equal 
to one-fourth of the length; of ihr floor tio^ber, airddrfiw 
the perpendicular dc equal to the rifing, and divide it 
into two equal parts in the point ir. - D^ribe an ar^ 
through e, and the extremity n of the floor timber, the 
radius being equal to the bsflf breadth, ,or more orlefs 
according to the proposed .round of the floor hcacL— 

Then with the radius O .J, half the length of the floor 
timber, dcfcribc the arch c Y. 

Draw / m ‘perpendicular to O A ; bifeft A a in/, 
and draw the perpendicular/^. From the middle of 
A p draw the perpendicular r r, and from the middle 
of A r draw the perpendicular 1 0^ Make n a, pgp 
each equal 10 / r : make the diftancea /y, r A, each equal 
to a g ; r F, / E, each equal to u. A j and / x equal to ^ 
uE. Then a curve drawn through the points is a/, 

F, R, T, will form the undevpart of the snidflupiraiqe. 

We fhall finifli tliefe methods ordeferibing the main 
frame of a fhip with the following remark from, M* 

Vial du Cfairbais* It foems (fays he) that.lh^ 
have alfefted to avoid ftraight lines in naval architeC- ture iVtf- 
ture ; yet geometrically fpeaking, it appears that a main vn/r, p. aa. 
frame formed of ftraight line's will Iiave both the ad- 
vantage, fimplicity over qtherfi.^' To illu (Irate this, * 
V^draw.lhp Juie M N (fig. 9>) in fuch a manlier 

that the mixtitiueal f/Kc M 0 d may be equal to Uie 

mixtilincal 
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Prdhnfmi^ mixtiUrMl fjpae^ t> -N Y.' ' Heitte the enpacity of tire 
* 7 .^^ mhio frainrc fomied hy the fttaigbt lines MN, NY will 
blemi. (o of the frame formed by the curve M a 

D Y ; and the frame formed by the ftraight lines will 
for iht part be always more fufceptible of rccci- 
ving B bow that will eafily divide the fluid. - It is alfo 
KatAredt aridetitf that the cargo or ballad, being lower in the 
ffbuic foitRied of ftraright lines than hi the other, it n*ill 
p. 001. therefore be more advantagcoufly phiced, and will ena« 
ble the (hip' to^carry more fail (c) | fd that having a 
bow equally well or better formed^ fhe will fail fader. 
pROB. VI. To defcribe a Hern having a fquare tuck. 
Let AB '(lig. 11.) be the middle line of the pod, 
and let CD be drawn parallel thereto at a di (lance 
equal to half the thicknefs of the poft. Make C£ 
equal to the height of the lower part of the fafhion- 
piece above the keel ; make CT equal to the height of 
the extremity G of the tranfom above the plane of the 
keel produced I and CH equal to the height of the tran* 
fom un the pod, HT being equal to above one-ninth 
or one-tenfli of GT, and defcribe the arch GH, the 
centre of which will be in fiA produced ; make £K 
equal to five-twelfths of ET t through K draw KL 
perpendicular to CD) and equal to EK ; anti with an 
extent equal to EL defcribe the arch EL. Make GI 
equal to the half of ET, and from the centre 1 defcribe 
the arch GM, and draw the reconciling cuitc MJ^.— 
Let the curve of the fiafliion-piece be produced upwards 
to the point reprefeiiting the upper height of breadth, 
as at O. Make ON equal to the height of the top- 
timber, and BN equal to the half breadth at that pbcc, 
and join ON. Through N aud the upper part of the 
ccviihtari 1 ^ arcUea be daferibed parallel to OB. The 
tafferel, windows, and remaining part of the dem, may 
be finifhed agreeable to the fancy of the artift. 

In fig. 12. the proje^ion of the dern on the plane 
of elevation is laid down, the method of doing which 
is obviout from infpedion. 

If thetranfpmis to round aft, then flnee the faihion 
piicees are always Tided ftraight, their planes will in- 
PU t^feifl thefiieef and fiodr planes in a draight line. Let 
•cccLvii. G.? *4*) interfedlion of the plane of the 

fafhion-piece with the floor plane. From the point j 
draw g W perpendicular tog M; ‘makey if equal to the 
height of the tuck, and W If being joined will be the 
interfediou of the plane of the fofhioB-piece with the 
fheer plane. Let the water lines 4 n the dieer plane pro- 
duced meet the line f W in the points n, A, and draw the 
pcrp^ndicdlarsnnj^jM. Fn»mthepotiitsn,^,^(%. 14.) 
draw lines parallef to G g to intcrfcdl each correfpond- 
ing water line in the floor plane in the points 3, 2, 1. 
From the points G, 3/ 2) 1 in the floor plane draw 
lines perpendicuUr to^ M, interlcding the water lines 
(fig. 13.) irtthe points G, 3, 2, i ; and through thefe 
pOrntB defcribe the curve O 321 and WG .J a, 
a i wiS be the projeftion of the plane of tlic faflxioa- 
piece oh the Aieer plane. Through the points G, 3, 2, 
1 (%. 13.) draw the linen GF, 3 A, a S, i H, per- 
pcndkidar toW I ; and make the lines WF, 0 A, ^ 6, 
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h H, equal to the lines G, a s tfi 1, (fig. 14.) Prehmiwi-.'- 

refpeAivcly, and WFASH k will be the true form of 

the plane of the aft fide of the fafhion-piece. When it , 

is in its proper pofition, the line WF will be in the 

fame plane with the (beer line ; the line a A in the fame 

plane with the water line a 3 ; the line j S in llie fame 

plane with the water line s t ; and the line b H in the 

fame plane with the water hoc bt, IF Lincsbe drawn fron% 

the fevcral points of interrcfliou of tlie water lines with 

the rabbet of the port (fig. 13), perpendicular to M, 

and curved lines being drawn from tbefe points to G, 

3, 2, 1 (fig. 14.) refpcdlivcly, will give the form and 
dimcnlions of the tuck at the feverul water lines, 

pRon. VII. To bevel the fafliiou-piecc of a fquare 
tuck by water-lines. 

As the fafhion-picrc both rakes and cants, the planes 
of the water-lines will therefore intcrfedl it higher on 
the aft than on the fore-fide : but before the heights on 
tlie fore-fide can be found, the breadth of the timber 
muft be determined ; which let be^ n (fig. 15.) Then, 
as it cants, the breadth in the diredtion of the water- 
line will exceed the true breadth. ' In order to find the 
true breadth, form the aft-fide of the fafhion-piece as 
directed in the lad problem. 

Let # 5 (fig- 13.) be the aft-fide of the rabbet oq 
die oiitfidc of die poft, WM the common fefUon 
of the plan of the fafhion-piece and the flieer-plan. 

Before this lad line can be determined, the fcveral 
water-lines 1,2, 3, 4, and 5, mud be drawn parallel 
to tlie keel, which may reprefent fo many tranfoms,-— 

Let thefe water lines be formed and ended at the aft- 
fide uf tbe rabbet, as ir. fig. 14. where the rounds aft of 
the fcveral tranfoms are deferibed, limiting thc .curfcs 
pf the water lines. Now the line WM mud rake fo as 
to leave room for half the thicknefs of the pod, at thp 
tuck s ill order to which, produce W j to r ; make rg 
half the thicknefs of the pod ; through r draw a line 
parnllcl lo M to interfeft ^ G in ^ ; then with the ra- 
dius r from .v the point of tlie tuck as a centre, de- 
Ccfibe an arch, and draw the line WM jud to touch the 
back of that arch. 

The line WM being drawn, let any point b in it 
be aifumed at plcafure : from b draw t y perpendicu- 
lar to M : through y drawy / (fig, 14.) parallel to 
g C, intcrfedling llic line M /drawn perpendicular to 
g fi[ ill the point /. From M draw M i perpendicular 
toy /, and fromy draw y n perpendicular to WM (fig. 

13.) Make M n (fig. 15.) equal to M i (fig. 14.) ; 
then MI (fig. 15.) being equal to yi (fig. 13), join ni, 

■nd tbe angle 1 n M will be the bevelling to the horizontal 
plane. Again, makcMa;, M/ (fig. I5.)refpcftii-ely equal 
toy « (fig. 13.) and M/{fig. 14.), and Jain®/; and 
the angle Ms/ will be the bevelling to the fheer pl^ce. 

The bevclliog being now found, draw the line a b 
(fig- 15.) parallel to Xr n, « r or ^ n being the fefant- 
liag of the timber. Then n x will be the breadth of 
die iimbm on the horizontal plane, and z e its breadth 
on the fheer plane, and a c what it is withiji a fquar^. 

Now as tbe lines g G, n 3, / 2, ^ i, yi, reprefent 

the 


' (c) Tt ix not a e^neral mle, that lowering thecar^ of a fhip augments her ftability. This is demdndrated 
‘by the Chevafver de Bdrda, iti a work pubUflted by M. da Goimpy i^o this ftibjefi. See alfo 
fur Vial 1 , 
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^ filhion Jjieci on -th«horizonisal pl»i« 
bliB4nib I 4 »)f line# may b^draura parallel to cImwi 

reprefent the fore fidr, mtfkmg n k (fig. 15.) the 
jHrrpcjulicular dtflaiaGe between jlic lines rcprcl'enting 
fore and aft fiden of the fafliioTi piece. By thefe lines 
form the fore fide of the fiifliion piece in the fame man- 
Mcr as the afedide was formed. The water lines on the 
lore fide of the plane of the fafiiion piece imift, however, 
be firfl drawn in fig. i^. thns ; Draw the lines ^ c d 
parallel to W M, and whofe perpendicular difiances 
i herefrom may be equal to n e and % t (fig- ij.) re- 
fpcflivdy. Draw a line parallel to WF (fig. 13.) 
throTigh the point where the line c d interfetts the fifth 
water line. Draw a line parallel to,fl A through the 
point where the fourth water line interfefls the line c d$ 

like manner proceed with the other water lines. The 
fore fide of the falhion-plcce is now to be deferibed by 
ineanfi of thefe new water lines, obferving that the di- 
ilances in the floor plane mud be fet off from the line 
f dt and not from WM, as in the funner cafe $ and 
a curve deferibed through the points 5, 3, 2, 1, where 
thefe didances reach to, will reprefent the fore fide 
of th^ fafhion piece.. 

The ncarell dlfiancc between tile points 5, 3, 2, l 
and the aft fide of the falhion piece is what the bevelling 
is blryotid the* fquare when both dock and tongue of 
the bevel arc perpendicular to the timber. Make M fi 
(fig. t6. ) equal to the breadth of the timber, and M5 
equal to the perpendicular diftaiice of the point 5 
^fig^ 13,) from the aft fide of the fafiiion piece, and 
join In like manner proceed with the others^ and 
the bcvcilingfl at thefe pans will be obtained ; but, in' 
ordet* to ivoid cOTifufion, the perpendiculars 4, 3, 2, 
(fig* 13.), Vnftcad of being laid oft from M (fig. 16.), 
vw:rc fet off from points as far below M as the other ck* 
trcinicics of the lines drawn from thefe points arc below 
the point 

PRoh. VIII. To deferibe the tranfoms of a round 
poop. 

The tranfomS arc faftened to the ftern poll in the 
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tweed the p^nts L and A being equal to the eiKcfs 
the |iro}eAiOD of the potot A beyond that of fi 
( fig. 20. ) Draw CK (fig- 18.) perpendicular to AM, 
and make the angle KCM equal to about 25 degreeii 
and CN will be the proje/^ion of the fafhion piece on 
the floor plane. Make A B (fig. 19,) equal Co Afi (fig- 
17.) Divide it into four equal parts, and draw thq 
perpendicubrs AF, CH, DI, £K, and BGw Mik% 

AF equal to CM, and BG equal to MNa and draw 
the curve FHIlkG, having a Icfs curvature ihaa the 
fafiiion piece of the fquare tuck r c p g ru Make MO, 

MP, MQ, equal to CH, Dl, and £K refpe&ively. 

Divide AL (fig. 18.) into four equal parts, and to 
thefe points of divifion draw curves through the points 
O, P, Q^fo as to partake partly of the curvature of 
A ^ C E and partly of that of JLNF, but moll of the 
curvature of that to which the propofed curve is 
neareA ; and hence tlie form of the fevera} tranfoms will 
be obtained. 

In order to reprefent tlie curve of the fafhion piece 
on die plane of proje£lion, make the hues AF, CG, 

DH, El, and £K (fig. 17.) refpeflively equal to the 
perpendicular diflancc of the poincs C, O, P, Q^and Nn 
From the line AN (fig. irfi.), and through the eiUremi- 
ties of thefe lines, draw the cure FGHIK. 

It remains to lay down the projeftiou ofrtbe fafliipn* 
piece on the plane i>f elevation. In order to which, di- 
vide the line AB, fig. 20. (equal to AB fig. 17,) into 
four equal parts, and through the points of divjfioit 
draw the perpendiculars AF, CG, DH, £ 1 , and BK s / 

make AF (fig. zo.) equal to the perpendicular diftance 
of the point C from the line BL (fig. 18.) In jikq 
mannep make the lines CO, DH« El, and BK (fig- za,) 
refpefiively equal to the perpendicular diftapees uj ihe 
points O, K l^and N, from the line BL (fig. ift.) $ 
and a curve drawn through thefe points will be the pro-< 
jeflion of the falhion-piece on the plane of elevation^ 

Prob. IX. To deferibe the inicrreediate frames in 
the after body. 

For this purpofe the midfhip.and ftern frames muft 


fame manner that the floor limbers arc faHcncd to the 
keel, and have a rifing called the jfiy/j/fimilar to the ri- 
fing of the floor timbtrs. The upper tranfom is called 
the w/fJjr tranfom, the next the drejf tranfom, and the 
others the fecund, and MW tranfoms in order. The 
wifi^ traniom has a round aft and a round up : the round 
up of the deck tranfom is the fame ks that of the 
beams. 

The fafhion piece of a fanare tuck muft be firll de- 
feribed, together with fhe tlirec adjacent frames, by the 
method to be explained. The part of the ftern above 
the wing tranfom is to be deferibed in the fame manner 
as before, and may therefore be omitted in this place; 

Plate The part below the keel of the fafhion piece is alfo the 
ccccLviii.famcin boih.ckfes. Let fig. 17, reprefent the fafhion 
piece of a fquare tuck, and rite three adjoining frames. 
Divide the interval AB into four tqnal pans in the 
points C, D, E, and draw the perpcndicirtaTa AF, CG, 
DH. EI. and BK : ihtSfc will be portions of water 
lines anrwerihg to the federal tranforos. 

Let thefe water lines be deferibed on tlie floor plan 


(fig. i8-)r in which ABC reprefents the wing tran- 
fom- Deferibe the arch to reconcile the curves 
A i iinfl CB. Let LFG be the water line tnfwering 
to the lower part xS tlie fafiiion piece, the ^liftaoce be- 


be drawA in the plane of projcdlion- As the main frame 
contains the greateft capacity, and the ftern frame is 
that having the leaft^^ it hence follows' that the form 
and dimenfions of the internnediate frames will be be- 
tween thefe ; each frame, however, paitaking moft 
the form of that to which it is neareft. 

Let ACDE (fig. zi.) be the main frame on the 
plane of projeiftiun, and. FGH the iUrn frame ; and let 
there be any. convenient niiiDber. of inteemediate frames, 
■6 nine. Draw the floor ribband CF, and the breadth 
ribband GD. Divide the curves. CD# FG, each into 
the fame number of equal parts# as three, in the points 
K, M ; L, N j and draw thk fecond and third ribbands 
KL, MN. In order to divide thefe ribbands fo as to 
form fair curves in diffiereutv felons, various methods 
have been propofed. Onc<of the be ft of thefe, being 
that which is chiefly employed by the French couftrucr^ 
tors, is by mesn^ of an equilateral triangle, which is cun- 
ftruAed as follows? 

Draw the Ufir ME (fig. 23 .), limited at M, bul 
produced towards £ : take M 1 equal to any convenient 
extent; make t, 2 equal to thrice tliat extent, a, 3 
equal to five times, and 3, 4 equal to feven rimes the 
above cfetent i aud oontioue ihit divifioji jtp E, always 
increafiog by twp, uutil there j^e ai.iqany poiptf 4$, Acre 
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Ptelimini- are frames including ihe main and flcrn framcik Upon 
r)r Pro- Mli) dcfcribed the equilateral triangle Mv)£| aod dittw 
blitiig. thc ’Tcrtca S to each point of dirifion ; then 

the line SM will he that anfwering to the main frame» 
And SK titat correfponding tu the pud ; and the other 
^Minea will he tliofe anfwering tu the intermediate iVames 
in'>rder. 

L «4 tig. Sj. he the projcAion ofpart of the ftern on 
the plbn of elevation, together with the eighth and 
ninth frames. From thi^ points L, N, G, (fig. 11.) 
draw the lines LO, NP, GQj^ perpendicular to the 
plane of the upper edge of the keel. Make AB (fig. 
2 V) t-qvid to AF (tig. 2 1.), and draw the water line 
BCD. Draw the line BC (fig. aa.) fo that it maybe 
pi*-Hll<d LO the bafe of the triangle, and equal to CD 
(iig.'A3.), uhich produce indefiaitely towards H. Make 
BD eq ial BC (lig. ^nd draw the dotted line 
iSD (hg. 22.) i'lie nhhaiul FC (fig. 2i.) is to be ap- 
plied to the i.iangh , fo that it may be parallel to the 
bafe, and co: taincd between the line MS and the dot- 
ted line SD. Let e f reprefeni this line ; then transfer 
the fcveral divi/ioiis from r/to the ribband CF( fig. 21.), 
and number th/rn accordingly. Again, make £F (fig. 

equal to LO (fig. 21.), and draw, the water line 
Foil ; make BF (fig. 22 ) equal to FG (fig. 23.), 
ftnei draw the dotted line SF; apply the fecund ribband 
LK to the tfianglc, fu that the extremity K may be 
on the line SM, and the other extremity L on the dot^ 
ted lipe SF, and nuking with SM an angle of about 
Ci * cb'grr^ e. Let t /be this line, and transfer the divi- 
T’.u h from it to the ribband KL. In like manner make 
23.) equal to NP (lig. 21.L and draw the w*- 
tii ine KLM. Make BG (fig. 22. ) equal to KL (fig» 
23 ), and draw the dotted line 8G ; then the ribband 
MN IB to be applied to the triangle in fuch a manner 
that U j extremities M and N may he upon the lines 
SM, SG refpei^ively, and that it may make an angle 
of about 68 degrees with the line SM ; and the divi- 
fjoi?s are ur be tra.i^fcrrcd from it to the ribband MN. 
The fame prucL-ffi is to be followed to divide the other 
ribbands, obferving to apply the fourth ribband to the 
triaiTgle, fo that it may make an angle of 68 degrees 
with the line SM ; the fifth ribband to mnke an angle 
of 65 degrees, and the fistth an angle of 60 degrees with 
the line SM. 

The quantities of thefe angles are, however, far from 
being pi-ecifely fixed. Some conilruAIons, in applying 
the ribbands to the triangle, make them all parallel to 
its bafe I and others vary the meafures of thefe auglea 
according to fancy. It may alfu be remarked, tb^ a 
different method of dividing the bafe of the triangle is 
iifed by fome. It is certainly proper to try different 
methods; and that is to be preferred which bell anfwcra 
the intended purpofe. 

Befide the frames already mentioned, there are other 
two laid down by fome conftru^iors in the fcveral planaf 
called Matte0 framu. The after balance frame ia^aeed 
at one fourth of the length of the fhtp before the llern- 
poft ; and the other, commonly called the hofframe^ at 
one-fourth of the fhip’s length aft of a perpendicular to 
VoL. XVI 1 . Part I. 
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the keel from the rabbet of the flem. liCt the dotted Prelimina. 
Uae at X, between the fifth and tixih frames, (fig. 23.) *7 !'*■*- 
be the place of the after balance frame in the plane of 
elevation. Then, in order to lay down this frame in the * 
plane of projeftion, its icprefenlatiun muft be previoufly 
drawn in the triangle. To accomplifh this, draw the 
line SV (fig. 22.) Co that the interval 5 V may have the 
fame ratio to f 6 (fig. 22.) that 5 X lias to 5 6 (fig. 

23.) (d). Then the feveral points in the ribbands in 
the plane of proje^iion anfwcring to this frame are to 
be found by means of the triangle in the lame manner 
as before. 

The loof frame is nearly of the fame dimenfions as 
the after balance frame, or rather of a little greater ca- 
pacity, in order that the centre of gravity of that part 
of the fiu'p may be nearly in the plane of the midlhip 
frame. Hence the louf frame may be eaiily drawn in 
the plane of projedtiun, and hence alfu the other frames 
in the fore body may be readily deferibed. 

Prob. X. To deCcribe the frames in the fore body. 

Draw the middle line of the fiem AB (fig. 24.) ; 
make AC, BD each equal to half the thickneCs of the 
Hem, and draw the line CD ; dcrcribe alfo one half of 
the main frame CEFGHl. Let e E,/F, g G, he 
water lines at the heights of the ribbands on the main 
frame f alfo let a be the termination of the floor ribband, 
and ^that of the breadth ribband on the flem. Divide 
the interval a h into three equal parts in the points r, 
and draw the ribbands a £, r F, 1/ G, and h H. Make 
^ •i/^t i /, it w, (fig. 24.) equal to 1 1, f k, g I, h m 
(fig. 2 1.) rcCpedtively, and draw the curve Q i k I 
which wdl be the projeftion of the loof frame. Or fince 
it is oecetTary that the capacity of the loof frame Ihould 
be a little greater than that of the after balance frame, 
each of the above lines may be inerrafed by a propor- 
tional part of itfcif, as one. tenth or one-twentieth, as 
may be judged proper. 

Conflrudl the triangle (fig. 25.) in the fame manner 
as^fig. 22. only obferving, that as there arc fewer frames 
in the fore than in the after body, its bafe will tlierefore 
be divided into fewer parts. Let there be eight frames 
in the fore body, then tliere will be eight divifions in 
the bafe of the triangle befide the extremes. 

Let fig. 26. reprefentthe ftem and part of the fore- 
body in the plane of elevation, and let O be the place 
of the loof frame. Divide the interval 4, j (fig. 25-) 
fc that 4, 5 may be to 4 Z as 4, 5 to 4, o (fig. *6.), 
and draw the dotted line SZ, which will he the line de- 
noting the loof frame in the triangle. 

Draw the lines AB, CD, £F, GH, (fig. 26.) paral- 
lel to the keel, and whofe perpendicular di fiances there- 
from may be equal to C a, C r, C //, C (fig. 24.) the 
intcrfcdlions of thefe lines with the rabbet of the lleni, 
namely, the points I, K, L, M will be the points of 
termination of the feveral ribbands on the ilem in the 
plane of elevation. Divide 8 A (fig. 25.) fo that 8 
8C, 8D, aud 8 E, may be rcfpc<!itively equal to BI, 

DK, FL, and HM (fig. 26 ), and draw the dotted 
lines SB, SC| SD, SE (fig. 25.) Apply the edge of 
a flip of card to the firfi ribband (fig. 24.), and mark 
3 C tliereoA 


(d 1 It is evident, frcim the mt^hdd ufed to divide the bafe of the triangle, that this proportion does not a^rce 
with'the eonfbudfoti t the difference, however^ being fmoil^ is therefore negicaed in praaicc. 
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iir lina- thereon the cxfitMuillt’s of the i ihband a, E, and alfo 
the ptJiiit of Intel of the loof frame. Then ap- 
hleni!). in fuch a manner 

that the point a may he on the dotted line SJ 3 , the 
point K on the line SM, and tiie point anfwering to the 
Imf frame on the dotted line SZ ; and mark upon the 
t'ludlhe feveral points of iiiicrfeclion of the lines S i, 

S 2, 5 cc-. Now apply the card to the ribband a E (fij^. 
24.) as before, and transfer the fev^ral points of divi- 
iiun from it to tlie ribband. In like manner proceed 
witli the other ribbands; and lines drawn throiigli the 
cnn-efponcliiip points in iiic ribbands will be tlic pioicc- 
tiori of the lower part of llu frames in the fore body. 
The projedlions of the l('p-timbers of the levri al frames 
may be taken from the half breadth plan; and hence 
cai h tnp-timher may be ci'fily deferibcd. 

Ill Idr^e flops, pavtlcTilarly in tliofe of the French 
navy, » diilcrenl ineihod is employed to form the top- 
liinberJ in the fore body, which is as follows ; 

T v one^foiirth of the breadth of 

the fliip, anJ diiiiv IK fiarullel to All. 'I'ake the 
height of the foretnu^* frame from the plane of eleva- 
tion, and lay it off hvnn A to 11 : from the point B 
draw Bll perpendicular to /\]l, and iqualto half the 
length of the wing tranfom. Let E be* the place of 
the breadth ribband on the main frame, and Fits place 
on the (lem at the height of the w'ing tranfo.n. With 
a radius equud to five lixths of lialf the gn atell breadth 
of the fliip deferibe the quadianl ]’T''G (fig. 28.) : 
Make EH equal to FCr (lig. 27.), the point F being 
at the height of ihc w^ing tranfom. Through H draw 

110 pcrpci.djcuiar to EH, and inlcrfedling the cireum- 
fermee ill O . then draw OI^ parallel to HE, and EL 
parallel to HO- D ivide EL into as many equal parts 
as there arc frames in the fore body, including the main 
frame, and from tbefc points of divifion draw the per- 
pendiculars 11, 22, &c. mecliiig the civeumferenee cs 

111 the fi aiic. Take the dillance 11, and lay it off 
from G (lig. 27.) towards F to the point 1 ; and from 
the fain ■ point G lay off towards Y the fcveral per- 
pendicul.us contained between the llraigbl line and the 
curve to the points 2, 3, &c. and through ihefe points 
draw lineii paralKl to EG. 

Take any line AB (fig. 29.) at pleafure: divide it 
equally in two in the point 8 ; divide 8 B in two parts 
in the point 7, and continue this method ofdivifiuii un- 
til there arc as mar / points as there are frames in the 
fore body, including liie niiuii fiamc. Upon AB con- 
llniii^t the eqirli.lcral triangle ACI 13 , and draw the lines 
C8, C7, ritkc a flip of card on the parallel 

fl K 8 (tig. 27.), aud ma k thereon tlu- points oppoHte 
to £7, K, and 8 ; and let them be denoted acconlingly. 
l^lien apply this flip of card to the triangle, inth.it il^e 
pvi'iit Of which is that anfweiiiig to the rabfitt of the 
ilem, may be on the line AC ; that the point Hidwer- 
ing to K may be on C8,‘ and the extremity 8 on the 
line CB ; and mark on the card the poinLn of intellec- 
tion of the lines C7, C6, See. and nuiTiber them ac- 
cord ngly. Now apply thio flip of card to the fcveiilli 
para lel (fig. 23.), the point a being on the line CD, 
and in Ilk on this parallel the point of liiterLdtion 7 ; 
Aide the caid down to the fixlh parallel, to which trail f- 
ftfr the point 6. In like manner proceed with the 
other paralh lu 

The point Iv, at the intcrfedlion of the line IK with 
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the eighth parallel, is one poiiU ihrougli which the 
eighth Irame paiL.j. From this pi>lnl upvvards a curve 
ib to be deferibcd fo as to reconcile with the lower part 
of this frame already deferibcd, and the upper jiart, 
forming an inverted arch, which is to tenniiidte ar H. 

This top-timber may be formed by two fw'cepf*, whufc 
radii and centres arc to be determined partly fiuinyfr- 
ciimllanceB and pjirtly according to fancy. It J<ow- 
ever may be more readily formed by hand. 

Let LM (lig. 27.) be th.* fine of the firond deck 
at the main frame, and let LN be the diftci*'- nee id the 
draught of water, if any. Make GN (fig. 28.) etpial 
to LN ; draw NM perpendieular to GN, nmimg I he 
circle hi M; and through the points G and M diraw 
the parallels GV and MV ; divide GN as before, and 
from the V’vcrul points of divjlion draw perpend icuJars 
terminating in the curve. Traji.sfer ihefe perpendicu- 
lars fiorn L ujiwards (fig. 27.), anti through the piiinTs 
thus found draw the lines 1 1, 22, Sic. parallel to LM. 

Apply a flip of card to the eighth parallel, and ina k 
upon it the point anfwering to the ilem, the eighth arid 
main frames: carry thi". to the triangle, and place it io 
that thufe points may be on the corrtfpui^di.ig lines, 

I’hcn the prints of nUi rtcitliun of the lints C 7, C Ifi, 

Sic. are to be marked mi tlie card, whicli .i> now to he 
apjilled foil to the cig th parallel (lig. 27.), then lo 
the itvciith, Sic, iranslcrring the feveral poiiub of divi- 
fioii in oidtr .n before. 

D.,iw the line HO (fig. 27.); mark hs length on a 
flip of card, and apply it to the triangle, U, that it may 
be paralbl to its bafe, and its exturnitirs one on the 
eight 1i and the other on the main f aun. : mark on the 
card the points of iiitericdion of the feveral intermcda- 
aie lines as before ; then apply the card to HO, and 
transfer lh;^ivifions. 

'riiere ar^^'iiow three points determined ihroii'^h 
W'hicli each top-timber mull pafs, namely, one in il;e 
breadth ribband, one in the fifth, .and one in the upper 
ribbatid. Through thefe curves are to be defcrihVd, 
fo as to r-fcoiicilc with the lower part of the framts and 
partake partly of the curvature of the eighth frame, 
and partly of that of the main frame, but moft df that 
of ihc frame lo which it is nearell : and hence the 
plane of projedlion is fo far fiiiifhed, that it only re* 
mains to prove ihe feveral frames by water lines, 

Another method of defrribing the frnints in the 
bi'dy plan h b> fw'tcps. In this niethon it is necefl’firyf 
in ■ ( ^ivil place, lo defenbe the height of the breadth 
Ilf.": <.j d the rilinq* of ihe lldor, in ihe plane of eleva- 
tion, riic half bvtadih lines arc next to be deferibed in 
till !'■ !■ plan. I’he main frame is then to bedeferib- 
edb) nee or more fweeps, and giving it fuch a form 
as niJ^y be moll fuitable lo the fervicc the fhip is dclign- 
ed For. 'j’he lower, upper, and top-timber heights of 
breadth, ar.d the rifuigs of the floor, are to he fet upon 
the middle line in the body .plan, and the ftvera] half 
breadths ae then to be laid off on lines drawn through 
thefe poiiii..^ perpendicular to tlic middle line. A mould 
may then be made for the main frame, and laid upon 
the feveral rilings, as in whole mouldings, explained in 
Chapfer V. with this difTercnce, that here an under 
breadth fwetp is ilclcribLd to pafs tlnough the point 
which limiit. iIic half breadlli of the timbi^r, the ctntvc 
of which w'll he in the breadth hue of thatHimber. 

The piopLi centres for all the fi antes being found, and 

the 
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the archca defcrihcd, thr bend mould mntt be* fo pla- 
ced on the rifirg line of the floor, that the bnt k of it 
may touch the IkjcIc oT the under hrendlh fweep. But 
the genc'jal prruJlite iii, to delcrihe all ihe floor fu'Ceps 
with Lomprines* n;- well a*? the urdi r h-cnc*fh fweeps, 
and to reconcile ihefo t\\f» I'v a mould wliieli is an arch 
of a circle, irs radiiin btin;; the fiiir.e with that of the 
recoriLilini' fweep hy which the midfliip frame was 
formed. It is ulu.’d for all the flf’nr fwceps to be of 
the fame radiuR; and in order to (ind their centres a line 
is formed on the floor jilm for ♦ hr Iialf breadth of the 
floor. As lliih hnr cannot he dtftrihrd on the furfacc 
of u fhip, it IS lli'^n fore only an iimip^inary line. In- 
fliad of IT lorne mke nf» ol a iliijgonal in the body 
plane to limit the liidThreadrii of the fl.ior upon every 
rihn^^ hue, niul to reach perpt ndicuhis at the fevenil in- 
lr;Tettion8, in the lame in.uiiuT as for the midfhip 
frame. 

After the fwcepa are all defcnhvd, recourfe is had to 
moulds, or fome fnch contrivance, to form the hollow 
of the timbers, much in the fame manner as in whole 
moulding ; and when all the timbers are fonnedj they 
miift be proved by ribband and water lints, and altered, 
if neceflar^, to make fair curves. 

The pneeding methods of deferibing the fcvcral 
planes or fefliona of a fliip being well underltood, it 
will be a very eafy matter to conftru6l draughts for 
any propofed fliip : and as the above planes were de- 
feribed feparatcly and independent of each other, it is 
therefore of little confcquencc which is firll deferibed. 
Ill the following application, however, the plane of ele- 
vation will be firfl drawm, then part of the floor plan, 
and laftly the body plan ; and in connefting tbefe 
plans the moil rational and Ample methods will be 
employed. 

Chap. IV. Apprication of the foregoing Rules to the 
ConJlruElion of ShipSn 

Sect. I. To conjlrua a Ship intended to carry a eonftder^ 
able Burthen in Proportion to her general Dimnftons^ 
and to draw little Water. 

Dimensions. 

Length between the wing tranfom and a perpendicular 


from the rabbet of the ftem at the height F. In. 
of breadth line - - 8a 

Main half breadth moulded - 
flair breadth at the height of breadth line at 

the Hern - - 7 ^ 

Top timber half breadth - - lo 6 

Height of the ftei ii above the upper edge of 

the keel - - - 17 o 

Hi ight of the breadth line at the ftem 13 6 

Height of the breadth line at the ftern 12 3 

Upper height of breadth at the mam frame 7 4 

Lower height of breadth • - 5 10 

Height of middle line of wales at the ftem 10 o 

Height of middle line of wales at the main 

frame - - - 6 10 

Height of middle line of wales at the ftern 10 6 

Breadth of the walca • • 1 9 

Ht^ighi of top-timber at midfliipa - 14 o 

I at iUru - • id o 
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Draw the line ah (lig. 30.) equal to 80 fett, from Appltcifim 
a convenient fcalc ; divide it into as many equal 
plus one as there are to be frames, which let be 1 t'oi^ 

and thniiigh each point of divifion draw perpendiculars., (i, n of 
Make he tcpial to 17 feel, the pcrpcndicuhir height of yli p^. 

the top of the Hem above the upper edge of the keel, — ' 

and defcribe the 11 cm by Prob. 11. Mcik(w7 J equal 
to 10 1 feet, the height of the middle hne of the Wales 
at the flern, and ae equal to the propofed ruke of the 
poft, which may be about 2 fact ; join de; and diaw 
I MO line f g rep re fen ting the aft fide of the poll. De- 
feribc the counter and lUrn by Problem VI. and Vll, 

Make © h equal to 14 feet, the top-timber hiight at 
tlie U’iiin fi one*, anil i b equal lo 18 feet, the height at 
the llcrii ; and through the three poinis, f, hj b, defi rihe 
the curve limiting the ron-tinihers by Problem T. M ike 
h d equal to 10 feet, the hi ight of the middle line of 
the wales at the iKm, and ©H iqual lo fi feu 10 
inches, the 1 1 eight at the main frame ; and the curve 
i/H //being dtfenbed will reprefciit the middle line op 
the wales. At the dillancLMif lo^ inrheson each fide 
of this line draw two curvcis parallel thereto, and the 
wales will be complettd in this plan. Make h I equal 
to 13! feet, the hciglii of ihe breadth line at the flem; 
a m equal to iij feet, the bright at the ftern ; and I® 

K© equal to 5 feet 10 inches and 7 bet 4 inches re- 
fpidively ; and draw the upper breadth lire / K m and 
lower breadth line / 1 «i. From the line a h Vay down- 
wards the breadth of the keel, which may be about 
one foot, and draw tlu line L / paralhd to a h> 

Let the line L r, which is the lower edge of tht keel, 
reprefent nlfo the middle line of tlie floor plan. Pro- 
duce all the perpendiculars reprefenting the frames 
make © M (fig. 31.) equal to 11 feet, the main half 
breadth at midfliips ; through m (fig. 30.) draw the 
line tn N perpendicular to a and make p N 1 qu ' to 
7* feet, and draw^ the main half breadth line NMr, by 
problem IV. Defcribc alfo the top-timber half bitralrli 
line POr, © O being equal to lo^; feet, and furm the 
projeding part of the Hern q r s t. 

in order that the top-timhrr line may look fail on 
the bow, and lo prevent the foiemoft top-timbers from 
being too fliort, it is ncceffary to lift or ra.fe flie llit er 
from the round of the bow to the Hem. For this pur- 
pofe the following, method is ufually employed ; Pro- 
duce the circular fliecr before the ftem in the plane of 
elevation at pleafurc; then place a hatton to thercii d 
of the bow in the half breadth plan, and markon it the 
ftations of the fquarc timbers and the fide of the firm; 
apply the battun to the flietr plan, and place it to the 
(beer of the fliip, kteping the ftations of thr timbers on 
the batton well with thofe on the flicer plan for fi vc- 
ral timbers before dead flat, wdiere thry will not alter; 
then mark tlie other timbers and tlu ftem on the fl^i er 
line produced ; through tljcfc points draw liu'. ^ par.-llel 
to the keel, to iiiterfed their correfponding liii.bi rs 
and the ftem in the flieer plan « then a curve defenhed 
thefe laft points will be the ftieer of the fhip loiind 
the bow, lilted as required : and tht ht ighla of the lim- 
bers thus lengthened arc to be transferred to the body 
plan as before. 

Draw the line AB (Ag-S^ ) equal to 22 feet, the 
whole breadth ; fiom the middle of which draw rhe 
perpendicular CD : make CE equal to halt the thicknefs 
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ApDluftt!o«of the and CF ^qual to half that of the llcm, and 
of the fore- fj-ojn points A, E, Fi,D» dpaw lines parallel to CD^ 
to Qyp|Make AG, DG each equal to 14 feet, tlie height at 
llruAlon oi Tahiti frame, and draw the line GG parallel to AB. 

SJupB. Make GH, GH each equal to half a foot, the difference 
between the main and top timber half breadths. From 
A and B fet up the heights of the lower and upper 
breadth iines'to I ijnd .K, and draw the (Iraight lines 
IK, IK* Let CL be the rifing at the main frame, and 
®, ® the extremities of the floor timber. Hence, as 
there are now five points determined in each half of 
the main frame, it may be very cafily deferibed. 

Make CM equal to L0, join M0, and draw the 
other ribbands NO, In order, however, to lim- 

plify this operation, the rectilineal diilance 0l was 
triCcifted, and through the points of divifion the lines 
NO, P (3 were drawn parallel to the floor ribband 

M®. ^ 


Take the diffance be (fig. 30.), and lay it off from 
F to (fig. 32.); alfo make (fig. 32.} equal to 
F ti (fig. 30.} ; through b draw be parallel to AB, and 
equal to FR (fig. 31.) In like manner take the 
heights of each top-timber from fig. 30. and lay them 
off from C towards D (fig. 32.) ; through thefe points 
draw lines parallel to AB, and make them equal each to 
each, to the correfpoiiding half breadth liiies> taken frotn. 
the floor plan; Then thiough the fevcral points a, .r, 
&c. thus found, draw a line a c H, which will be the 
projedlion of the top-timber line of the fore body in the 
body plan. Proceed in the fame manner to find the 
top-cimber line in the after body. 

Transfer the height of the main-breadth line on the 
flem (fig. 30.) from F to (fig. 3a). Transfer alfo 
the heights of the lower and upper breadth linea at 
feimbcT F (fig. 30.), nameW, FW, FX, from F to # 
and f (fig. 32.) ; through which draw the parallels eg^ 
fh; make them equal to FS (fig. 31.), and draw the 
4 taight line g b. In this manner proceed to lay down 
Uk portions of the extreme breadth at each frame, both 
in the fore and in the after body in the body plan, and 
draw the upper and lower breadth lines J ^ K, I in 
the fore body and K i, 1 i in the after body. Hence 
the portions of the feveral top-timbers contained be- 
tween the top-timber and main breadth lines may be 
cafily deferibed. It was before remarked that their 
fiorms were partly arbitrary. The mid (hip top-timber 
has generally a hollow, the form of which is left entire- 
ly to the artifl, though in fome fhips, cfpccially fmall 
ones, it has none. It is the common practice to make 
o mould for this hollow^ either by a fweep or fome 
other contrivance, which is produced confiderably above 
the top-timber line, in a ftraight line or very near one ; 
The inidihip top-timber ia formed by this mould, which 
is fo placed that it bveaks in foiu with the back of the 
wpper breadth fwcep.. The other top-timbers art form- 
fd by the fame mould, obferviug to place it fo that the 
ilraight part of it tfiif be parallel to the (iraight Piet 
of the midfliip timber, and moved up or ^owd, nil} 
keeping it in that dire^on till it juff touches the back 
of the upper breadth fweep* Some conftru^ors he^iii 
at the after timber after the mould is made for the mid- 
Ihip top-timber, bccanfe they think it eaffer to keep 
the (Iraight part of the mpuld parallel to this than to 
the mtdfhip timber | and by thU-meaiis ,lhc top fide ja 
kept from winding. Otheri, agato, k (nark upon 
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the mould where the breadth line of the tnidlhlp tim* Applies) 
her cruifes it, and with the faiae mould they form ^ 

after timber : this will occafion thc mark that was 
on the mould when at the main frame to fall below the (irudion o£ 
breadth line of the after timber, and therefore another 
mark is made at the height of the breadth line at the '7- — v"-W 
after timber; the ffraight part of the mould is then laid 
obliquely acrofs the breadth lines of the top timbers^ in 
fuch a manner that it may interfed^ the breadth line of 
the mid (hip timber .at one of tbefe marks and the 
breadth liue of the after timber at the other mark s 
then the feveral ioterfedtions of the breadth lines of the 
timbers are marked upon the mould ; which muff now 
be fo placed in forming each timber, that the proper 
mark may be applied to its proper breadth, and it muff 
be turned about fo asjuff to touch the upper breadth 
fweep. Any of thefe methods may make a fair fide,, 
ami they may be cafily proved by forming another in- 
termediate half breadth line. 

The remaining parts of the frames may be deferibed 
by either of the methods laid down in Problems IX. 
and X. In order, however, to illuffrate this ffill far- 
ther, it is thought proper to fubjoin another method of ' 
funning the intermcdialc frames, the facility of which 
will recommend it. 

Take FZ (fig. 30 >)* from F to ^ (fig, 

32*.) I then defenbe the lower part of the foremolk 
frame, making it more or lefs full according as pro- 
pofed ; and interfe£ling the ribbands in the points 
/, m, R. Defcribe allb the aftermeff frame 0, /, y. 

Make«/8 (fig. 31.) equal to F r (fig, 32.), and pro- 
duce it to n (fig. 3 i«) f draw y I, and 
equal to E r and E / (fig. 3a.) reCpefliively ; and pro<* 
duce them lob and e : Make Fe, F /, FR (fig. 31.) 
equal to M/, Nia, Pb (fig. 32. ) each to each. Let 
alfo ®/^, ®/, and 9 /, 9>m, 9 b (fig. 31.) be 

made equal to M NO, PQ^and M Or Ny» 

(fig. 32,) ; then through tbefe points trace the curves 
a e nb ib^ r ft m Cf and r R ^ b /i, and they will be the 
projections of the ribbands in llie floor plane* Now 
transfer the feveral intervals of the frames contained be- 
tween the middle line and the ribbands (fig. 31.) to^ 
the correfponditig ribbands in the body plan (fig. 32). 

Hence there will be five points given in each frame,, 
namely, one at the lower breadth line, one at each rib* 
band, and one at the keel ; a«id confeqnently thefe 
frames may be eafily deferibed. In order to exemplify 
this, let U be required to lay down the frame E in the 
pkne of projei^ion. Take the interval £ n (fig* 31.},. 
and lay it from M to ir (fig. 32). Lay off alfo £ v, 

Er (fig. 31.) from N to V and from P to n (fig* 

32.) ; then through the points F, 1/, v, n and the 
lower breadth line defcribe a curve, and it will be the 
reprefeotation of the frame E in the body plan. In* 
like manner the other fi-ames may be deferibed. 

The ribbanda may now be transferred from the body- ‘ i 
plan to the plane of elevation, by taking the feveral- 
hrighis of the inter£e£lion of each ribband with the. 
frames, and laying them off on the corresponding, 
frames in the floor plan ; and if the line drawn through, 
thefe points make a fair curve, it is pre fumed that the 
Gurirei of the frames are rightly laid down in the body 
dIbh. Only one of thtfe ribbands,^ namely, the firft, n. 
laid down in ifig. 30. Thefe curvfa may alfo be, 
ther proved^ by drawing water lines in the plane of elm 
3 vation^ 
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tlieatioi) vQtiori, arldin the body pinn at rqual cliftanccs from tlic 
upper edge of tbe fceeh Th^ti the drftanccs belwrecn tbc 
qJJ" middle line of the body plati. and the feveral points of 
llruAton of thefc lines with the frames, are to be laid 

tihips. off fronri the middle line in the floor plan upon the 
V-'^'-rorrefponding frames ; and if the line drawn through 
thefe points from a fair curve, the frames are truly 
drawn in the body plan. 

In iign. }o. and 32* there are drawn four water lines 
at any equal diflances from the keel, and from each other. 
Tlitfc lines arc then transferred from fig. 32» to fig. 
31.; and the lines pafling through thefe points make 
fair curves. 
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Height frorti tlic upper fide of tbcT ^ 
upper deck plank to the under fide > ^ 

of the greater plank ^ a a 

Height to the under fide of forecaflle plank, 
afore and abaft 

Height from the upper fide of the! 
quarter-deck plank to the under > « r 
fide of the round-houfe plank j ^ ^ 
Height of the lower edge of the' main walea 
at foremofl perpendicular 
Height of the lower edge of the main wales 
at dead, flat ... 


38?; 

F. In. Appliciiiwi 
of the ferc- 
6 10 going Rales 

5 11 10 the Cun* 

ftruAioii of 
Ships. 

6 6 

6 9 
6 10 


24 6 
20 o 


TIjc tranfoms are deferibed by Problem VIII. it is 
therefore unneceflary to repeat the procefa. A rifing 
line of the floor timbers is commonly drawn in the plane 
of elevation h 

As this is intended only as an introductory example, 
feveral particulars have therefore been omitted ; which, 
lAOwevci'i w'iU be exemplified in the following fed^ion. 

SfCT. IV. To difxrihe the feveral Plant of a Ship of 
JVar propofed to cany 80 Guns upon two Decks. 

As it is propofed in this place to fhow the method 
of deferibing the plans of a fhip of a very coftfiderable 
fize, it therefore feems proper to give the dimenfiona of 
every particular part ncceflary in the delineation of thefe 
plans. The feveral plans of this fhip are contained in 
Plate CCCCLXI. figs. 33, and 34. Hat as it would 
very rou«li confufe tbe figures to have a reference to 
every operation, acid as tlie fortner example is deemed 
a fuflicient illtiftratiiin* the letters of referende Are up- 
on thefe accounts omitted in the figures^ 

PaiM^IFAL DiMXNaiONK 

Ship hmld- Lenphtn—Ijcngih on the gun on loWer deck F.' In. 
€r*s Rtpo. from the aft part of the rabbet of the ilccti 
pury^ tofthc aft part of the rabbet of the poft. 182 o 

Length from the fofemoft perpendicular to 

ddad flat • • *^3 1I7 

Length from the fotemoft perpendicular to 
timber Y - • 40 

Length from after perpendicular to tim- 
ber 37 - - 34 

Room and Tpade of the timbers - 2. 8^1 

Length of the quarter-deck from tfteaft part 

of the ftem - - 95 ® 

Length of the forecaflle from the fore patt 
of the beak-head - - 49 

Length of round-houfe deck from tbe aft 

part of the flern - - 51 8 

Height of tbe gun or lower deck 
from the upper edge of the keel to the 
under fide of the plank at dead flat 24 O. 

Height of the gun or lower deck from the 
upper edge of the keel to the under fide of 
the plank at foremofl perpendicular a6 3 

Height of the gun or lower deck from the 
upper edge of the keel to the under fide of 
the plank at after perpendicular - 263 

Height from Upper fide of thegun-deck 
• plank to the un^r fide of the upper deck 

glaolc) oHiurc and aft - - 7 0 


Height of the lower edge of the main wales 

at foremofl perpendicular - - 26 6 

Height of the lower edge of the channel 

wales at foremofl perpendicular - 32 6 

Height of the lower edge of the channel 

wales at dead flat - - 29 o 

Height of the lowcredgeof the cliaonel wales 

at after perpendicular - -> 34 o 

Height of the upper fide of the wing tranfom 28 4 

Height of the touch of the lower counter at 

the middle line - - - 33 5. 

Height of the touch of the upper counter at 

the middle line • - 3^ 2 

Height of the top-timber line at the after part 

of the flern timber - - 44 7 

Breadths, wales in breadth from lower 

to upper edge - - 4 ^ 

Channel wales in breadth from lower to up- 
per edge - • • 30 

Waill rail in breadth - - o 7 

Diftance between the upper edge of the chan- 
nel wales and the under edge of the waifl 
rail - - • 2 9‘ 

Sheer rail in breadth - • 06 

Diftance between the fhecr rail and the rail 

above from timber 1 3 to the flern 2 5 

Diflailce between the flicer rail and the rail 

about from timber 7 to timber 1 1 - 14 

Diftance between the Hieer rail and the rail 
above from timber C to the fore part of. 
beak-head. - - I 2 

And the faid rail to be in breadth - 06 

Plank fliecr to be in thicknefs - Q 2| 

Centres of the Mail, — From the foremqft per- 
pendicular to the centre of .the main-mafl 
on the gpin-deck - - 103 2 

From the foremofl perpendicular tothc centre 

of the foremaft on the gun deck - 20 5. 

From the after perpendicular to the centre of 

the mizen mafl on the gun deck - 28 6 ^ 

The centre of the fwcep of the ftem 
abaft timber P - - - O 4 

Height of'ditto from the upper edge of tlie 

keel - - - - a 6 t.* 

Stem moulded - - 13 

Foremofl part of. the head afore the perpen- 
dicular - - 24 

Height of ditto from the upper edge of the 

keel - . - * 3^ 3 

Stern-post— Alt pnrt of the rabbet ,^ore t^e 

perpendicular on the upper c;]ge ^thekcel 3 4 
' ' Aft 
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Applkntlfln J*\ /fi, 

oHJk lurt- Aft pnrt of the port nbaft tHc rabbet at the 

ftmeiioii ot Aft part of lire port abaft the rabbet at the 

ilijpfl. wing traufom - - 11 

V"^ Slcrn-port fore and aft on the keel - 3 i 

Ditto i'quarc at the head - - 2 oj 

Counters, ~^ThQ touch of the lower counter 
at the middle line, abaft the aft part of the 


Draugki ef ^m/m^Load dr«upht of 'V m 

water fror ' 


abaft 


1 

water from the upper edge ol the > ' 
ktei . - y 

CLanneh,^T or imoiX end of the fore chan- 
nel afore timber R - - 

The channel to be in length 
And in thicknefo ai the outer edge 
The dead eyes to be 1 2 in number, and in 
diameter - - - 


Round aft of the upper counter 
Round up of the upper counter 
Aft part of the Hern-timber at the middle 
line, at the height of the top-timber line, 
abaft the aft part of the wing tranfom 
Round aft of the wing tranfom 
Round up of the wing tranfom 


12 

o 

o 


3 t 

10 


6 

6 

5 i 


I 

37 

o 


diameter , . . 

porcinoH end of the mizen channel abaft tim- 
ber 27 - - 

The channel to be in length 
And ill thicknefs at the outer edge 
The dead eyes to be 7 in number, and in dia- 
meter 




F. In. 

oi ihcv- t 
20 5 going 

20 5 

ftrud}i nM of 
^ShipB.^' 

Or^ 

O 

4I 


1 6 


Round aft of the lower counter 

Round up of the lower counter 

I 

0 

4 

9 

Fori moH end of the main channel afore tim- 

bc 9 - - - 

0 

10 

The touch of the upper counter at the middle 
line, abaft the aft part of the wing tran- 
fom - - . 

9 

9 

The chaniu'l to be in length 

And in lliickridb at the outer edge 

The dead L')ca to be 14 in number, and in 

0 

0 

4 l 


2 

20 

o 


Djmea'SIONs qf the feveral Parts of the Bodies. 


Fore body. 

timbers Names. | 

© 

C 

G 

L 

P 

T 

w 

Y 


Ft. 

In. 

Ft. 

In. 

F. 


Ft. 

In. 

Ft. In. 

Ft. 

In. 

Ft. 

In. 

Ft 

In. 

I.owcr height of breadth 

22 

6 

22 

6 

22 

7 

23 

0 

23 11 

25 

7 

26 

10 

28 

8 

Upper height of breadth 

24 

10 

24 

10 

24 

10 

24 

loi 

*5 3 

26 

4! 

27 

4I 

29 

0 

Height of the top timber line 

37 

5 

M 

7 

38 

0 

38 

5 

39 * 

39 

10 

40 

4 

40 

9 

Height of tlic rifing line 

0 

0 

0 

5 i 

3 

JO 

9 

10 

18 6 







Height of the cutting down - 

2 

3 * 

2 

3 r 

2 

3 ‘ 

2 

8 

3 10 

6 

4 





Main half breadth 

24 

5’ 

24 

5! 

H 

4 

24 

oi 

23 2? 

20 

2 

>7 

0 

11 

oi 

Top-timber half breadth 

20 

II 

20 

10 

20 

9 

20 

6 

20 0 

18 

9 ' 

17 

10 

16 

6 

Half breadth of tlie riling 

8 

7 

8 

4 

6 

5 - 

3 

9 

5 7 
















Outhde 







I-ength of the low'cr breadth fweeps 

^9 

2 

18 

9 

18 

3 

'7 

3 

15 11 


I 

12 

7 

12 

0 

Firfl. diagonal line 

7 

9 

7 

H 

7 

7 

7 

1 

6 3 

3 

8 





Second ditto 

»3 

9 

*3 

8^ 

»3 

4 

12 

I 

10 3 

7 

I ; 

4 

6 



Third ditto 

20 

0 

^9 

1 1 

'9 

2 

>7 

7 


1 1 

I 

8 

3 i 

3 

4 t 

Fourth ditto 

23 

4 l 

23 

4 l 

*3 

0 

21 

81 

18 XI 

•4 

8: 

1 1 

5 

6 

0 

Fifth ditto 

24 

8 

24 

8 

*4 

4 ^ 

23 

5 ‘ 

21 2 

n 

I 

13 

8i 

7 ^ 

11 

Sixth ditto - , - 
















Seventh ditto 

24 

1! 

24 


24 

0 

23 

9 

22 10 

20 

lol 

18 

6i 

14 

7 

* Rifing height 1 1 feet 10 inches at dead flat 

from which all the 

nthrr rifnijr^ uiuH be fet off. 
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After Body 

Timbers Names, 

1 

5 

9 

1 

3 

17 

2 r 

25 

29 

33 

35 

37 

• 

Fr. 

In. 

l-t. 

In. 

It. 

In. 

Fr. 

In 

Fr. 

In. 

It. 

In. 

i-t. 

In 

Fr. In. 

1 ' t. 

In, 

kr. 


I’f. 

In. 

Lower height of breadth 

iZ 

6 

22 

6 

22 

6 

22 

7; 

22 

9 

23 

0^ 

*3 

7 i 

24 6 

25 

10 { 

76 

9 ; 

28 

3 

Upper ditto 

24 

10 

24 

10 

24 

10 

24 

1 1 

27 

I 

25 

4 


8 

26 3 

27 

I 

27 

9 

28 

8 

Height of the top-timber line 

37 

5 

37 

5 

37 

6 

37 

10 

38 

3 -i 

38 

11 

39 

8 

40 6 

4 ' 

5 

42 

0 

42 

6 

Height of the cutting down 

2 

3 ■ 

2 

3 < 

2 

3 v 

2 

3 ' 

2 

4 

2 

71 - 

3 

5 

5 2^ 

8 

7 





> 4 eight of the rifing 

0 

2; 

0 

8 i 

1 

9I 

3 

6? 

6 

0 

10 

I 

n 

0 








M'lin half breadth 

24 

51 

24 

4 i 

24 

4 ' 

24 

34 

24 

t 

23 

81 

23 

oi 

21 10 







H,ilf breadth of the rifing 

8 

6 

,8 

3 

7 

9 

6 

10^, 

5 


2 

8 

2 

6 

Out fide 







Top-timber half breadth 

20 

1 1 

20 

10 

20 

91 

20 

9 

20 

7 

20 

3 

^9 

5 

18 2 

16 

8 


io\ 

15 

oi 

Topfides half breadth 











19 

7 

.8 

4 

1 7 0 


10 

14 

1 1 

*4 

3 

Length of lower breadth fwceps 

19 

2 

»9 

2 

*9 

0 

iR 

7 

»7 

1 

ifi 

0 

»4 

5 

*2 5 

9 

io{ 

7 

1 1 

4 

8 

I'lrff diagonal 

7 

9 

7 

81 

7 

7 

7 

5 

7 

2 ; 

6 

7 

5 

9 

4 7 

2 

10 

I 

81 

0 

7 

Second ditto - - 

>3 

9 

f 3 

s; 

*3 

6 

^3 

1 

1 2 

6 

r 1 

2 

9 

7 

7 7 

4 

8i 

3 

I 

0 

1 1 

Third ditto 

20 

0 

'9 

Hi 

*9 

1\ 

»9 

0 

18 

1 1 

16 

6 

‘4 

2 

5\ 

7 

81 

5 

5 

2 

, I 
* * 

Fourth ditto 

23 

4 i 

23 

3 

23 

1 

22 

G\ 

2 1 

1 1 

20 

3 

iB 

o[ 

H 3 '. 

1 1 

4 

8 

7 

4 

61 

Fifth ditto 

24 

8 

24 

7 

24 

6 

24 

li 

23 

61 

22 

3 • 

20 

c\ 

I S 2 

1^4 

4 

] 1 

5 

7 

0 

Sixth ditto 
















iS 

8-1 

16 

0 

1 1 

S 

Scvenili ditto 











23 

9 ‘ 

23 

0 

21 8 * 

J 

20 

° i 

iS 

1 1 

17 

81 


Diagonal Linfs for loth the Form and Ah ter Bodies, 


Fore and After Bodies. 

Names of the Diagonal JLinrs. 


ill 

2d 

3d 

4tli 

5tli 

6th 

7ih 

Height up the middle line 

Di (lance from the middle line on the bafe line 
Height up the fide line 


Ft. In. 
II 4 

9 ' 

l-t. In. 
16 5 4 

15 6 

Ft. 111 . 
20 8 

0 95 

Ft. III. 

23 5i 

6 7 

i-t. In. 

27 5 

12 7^ 

t'r. III. 

43 9 

32 8 


I. 0/ /he sheer Draught or Plane of Elevation. 

Draw a ftraighl line (fig. 33.) to reprefent the up- 
per edge of the keel, ereft a perpendicular on that end 
to the right, and from thence fee off 1S2 feet, the length 
on the gun-deck, aodtlicrc credl another perpendicular ; 
that to the right’is called xXxoforemoJl perpendicular, and 
the other the after one: upon thefc two perpendiculars 
all the foremoft and aftermofl heights niuft be fet off, 
which are expreffed in the dimenfions. 

Then fet off the diftance of the main frame or dead 
flat from the foremoff peiprndiciihir, and it that phicc 
cveft a third perpendicular, which mu'l be diftingnifhed 
(ly the chara6\er From dead flat the room and 

fpace of all the timbers muft be fet ofl ; but it will on- 
ly be ncceffary to crcfl a perpendicular at every frame 
timber ; which in the fore body arc called dead flat ^ A, 
C, E, &c. and in the after body (2), 1, 3, &c, : 

hence the diflanee between the frame pi rpcndiculars. viill 
be double tlic room and fpace expreffed in the bmen- 
• lions. Then fet off the heights lif the gun d i k nhjre 
at midihip or dead flat, and ab^ift from the upper liJe 
of the keel ; and a curve defcribtd through ti tle three 
points will be. llic upper fide of the guu-dcck Se t off 
the thick'Tcfs of the gun deck plank bJow rli t ; rod 
another curve being drawn paralU^ to the fermcr, th? 

4 


gun-deck will then be dcTcribed at the middle line of 
the duer plan. 

The centre of the flem is then to be laid down by* 
means of ihc table of dimcnfiona ; from which centre, 
wutli an extent equal to the nearell dlllaiiceof the upper 
edge of the keel, deicribe a circle upwards: deienbe 
alfo another circle as much without the former as the 
ftc:m is moulded. Then fet off the height of llie lu'ad 
ofrhe ftem, with the diffance afore the pcrpcncliniLir, 
and there make a point ; and within that fet ofl the 
moulding of the Hem, and there make another point : 
from this lall mentioned point let a line pafs dow nwards, 
intcrfedling the pcrpeiulicAilar at the height of the gun- 
deck, and breaking in fair with the inner circle, and 
the after part of the flern is drawn. Draw another line 
fi(jm the foremoft point ilown wards, parallel to the for- 
mer, and breaking in fair with the outer circle ; then 
the whole (lem will Lc f:jr:neJ, except the after or low- 
er end, winch canuc^t be dctciinined till hereafter. 

Tlic rteni-pofl mull be next formed. Set off on the 
upper edge of the keel a fpot for tiic aft part of the 
rabbet taken from the d’lmciiilons, and from that for- 
ward fet off another point at the diftancc of the thick- 
nefs of Uic plank of the bottom, which is 4' indie?; 
and frum th’s la l-mentioncd point diaw a lif>e upwards 
intcrlcLiing the pcrpeudicul^ra al the height of j!ie Icwer 
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AppliraVioti'dcck ; then ftt up I he perpendicular the height of the 
«j| ibc U)re ^ing tranfom, and draw a level line, and where that 
£i il« interfefls, the line firft drawn will be the aft fide of 

iiruction tranfom : on the upper part of the middle line 

abipt. fet off from that place the dillancc of the aft tide of the 
ftem-poft; ftt off alfo the diffance of the after part from 
. the rabbet on the upper edge of the keclf and a line 
tdrawn through thefe two points will be the aft fide of 
tne pod. A line drawn paiallel to the firft drawn line 
at the diftflnee of 4r inches* the thicknefs of the plank 
on the botconii will be the aft fide of the rabbet : and 
hence the fterii-poft is deferibed, except the hcad^ 

, which will be determined afterwards. 

From the dimenfions take the feveral heighta of the 
« uppe^ deck above the gun^deck* afore* at niidfhip* and 
abaft* and fet them off accordingly ; through tiicfe 
points deferihe a curve, which will be the under fide of 
the upper deck ; deferibe alfo another curve parallel 
thereto, at the diftance of the thicknefs of the plank, 
and the uppir deck will be then reprefented at th< 

' middle line of the (hip. 

8et off the height of the lower counter, at the mid- 
dle line, from the upper edge of the keel* and draw g 
horizontal line with a pencil ; then on the pencil line 
fet off the diftance the touch of the lower counter ia 
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wing tranfom, and draw another horizontal line !n pen -Application 
cil : then take the round aft of the wing traufoa and 
fet it forward on the upper line from the point Coih 

Tenting the aft fide of the wing tranfom ; fquare it down (h-udhico of ' 
to the lower line, and the interfedlion will be the touch Ships. * ^ 
of the wing tranfom a then a curve, fimilar to that at ■■ 
the middle line, being drawn from the touch of the 
wing tranfom to the touch of the lower countcr.at the 
fide, will be the lower counter at the fide. Draw i 
line from the upper counter upwards, and the whole 
ftern timber at tlie fide will be reprefented. But as the 
ftraight line drawn for the upper part of the fide tim- 
ber fiiould not be parallel to that at the middle line, ita 
rake ia therefore to be determined as follows ; 

Drgw a line at plcafurc, on which fet off the breadth 
of the ftem at the upper counter; at the middle of thU 
line fet off the round aft of the upper counter, then 
through this point and the extremities of the ftern dc^ 
feribe a curve. Now take the breadth of the ftem at 
the top-timber lipe, and through the point where that 
breadth will interfefl the curve for the round aft of the 
ftern draw a line parallel to that firft drawn, and the di- 
ftance from the hue laft drawn to the curve at the mid* 
die of the line is the diftance that the fide timber nuft 
be from the middle line at the height of the top-timber 


abaft the aft fide of the wing tranfom ; from this point 
to that where the fore part of the rabbet of the llcrn- 
poft iiiterfeflB the line drawn for the upper part of the 
wing tranfom, draw a curve at pleafure, which curve 
will reprefent the lower counter at the middle line. 
The height of the upper counter is then to be fet off 
from the upper edge of the keel, and a horigontal line 
is to be drawn as before, fettiiig off the diftance the 
touch of the upper counter is abaft the aft fidr of the 
wing tranfom, and a curve deferibed from thence to 
the touch of the lower counter will form the upper 
counter at the middle line. 

Both counters being formed at the middle line* the up- 
per part of the ftern timber above the counters is to ^ 
deferibed as follows: On the level line drawn fur the up- 
per fide of the wing tranfom fet off the diftance of the 
aft fide of the ftern timber at the middle line from the 
aft fide of the wing tranfom* at the height of the top- 
timber line* and ercA a perpendicubr : then upon this 
perpendicular, from the upper edge of the keel, fet off 
the height at the middle line of the top-timber line at 
the after fide of the ftern timber ; through this point 
draw a ftraigbt line to the touch of the upper counter, 
and the upper part of the ftern timber will be deferibed- 
Ab the ftem rounds two ways» both up and aft, the 
ftern timber at the fide will confequently alter from 
that at the middle line, and cberefbre remains to be re- 


line. 

The ftieer is to be deferibed, which ia done by fet- 
ting off the heights afore, at midIhips, and abaft, and 
a curve deferibed through thefe three poinis will be the 
(hcer. But in order that the flicer may correfpond 
cxaAly with the dimenfions laid down, it sw be necef* 
fary to proceed as follows : The perpendicular repre* 
fenting timber dead flat being already drawn, fet tif 
from that the diftancea of the other frame timbers, ^ 
which is double the room and fpace, a« the frames are 
only every other one; $a4 cre& perpendiculars, writing 
the name under each : then on each of thefe perpen- 
diculars fet off the correfponding heights of ttK top- 
timber line taken from the table of dimenfioBS for con« 
ftru6tiiig the bodies ; and through thefe points a curve 
being drferibed, will reprefent the Cheer of the (hip or 
top-timber line agreeable to the dimenfions. 

The quarter-deck and forecaftle are next to be de- 
feribed, which may be done by taking their refpedlive 
heights and lengths from the dimeufions, and deferibing 
their curves. In the fame manner alfo, the round- 
houfe may be drawn. The decks being deferibed re- 
prefenting their heights at the middle, it is then ne- 
cefiary to reprefent them alfo at the fide. For this 
purpofe take the round of the decks from the dimen- 
nons, and fet them off below the lower line drawn foe 
ihe middle, and a curve deferibed both fore and aft, ob- 


preCented. Take the round up of thc^upj^r counter 
from the dimenfions, «nd fet it below the touch at the 
middle, and with a pencil draw a level line ; take alfo 
the round aft, and let it forward from the touch on the 
touch line, and fquare it down to the pencil line laft 
drawn, and the point of interfedion will be the touch 
-of the upper counter at the fide. In the fame manner 
find the tourh of the lower counter ;^mnd a curve, fi- 
milai tu that at the middle line, being deferibed from 
the one touch to the other, will {orm the upper counter 
at ibt fide. 

Take the round up of the wing tranfom, and fet it 
off below the line before dnwn the height of the 


ferving to let it be rather quicker than the former, will 
be the reprefentacion af the decks at the fide. 

The ports come next under confideration. In the 
placing of them due attention muft be paid, fo as to 
preferve flrcngtfai or that they fhall be fo difpofed as 
not to weaken the fliip in the Icaft, which is oficn done 
by cutting off principal timbers, placing them in too 
large openings, having too Ihort timbers by the fide of 
them, &c. The frames repmfented by the lines al- 
ready drawn muft be firft confulted. Then with a 
pencil draw two curves, for the lower and upper parts* 
of the lower deck pofts, parallel to the line reprefent- 
>ng tbe lower deck ; the diftances of thefe lines from 
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AfvpUi^tiai t|ic deck tre to be taken from the dMoeitfions* cbfcr- 
of the for^ however, to add to thefe Keigfata the thitdiDefa of 
the deck I a^be deck line at the iiile reprefeniB the 
part of the deck. 

Shipii' '^^***^ foremoft port is then to be deferibed, ob- 
. fbrving to place it as far aft as to give Cufficient 
room for the manger : the moil convenient place will 
therefore be to put it between, .the frames R and 
^ and equally diftaut from each« ^ It will then be placed 
in the moik conTpicuoua point of Areiigth, aa it will 
have along top-timbrr on the aft tide and a long fourth 
futtock on the fore lide of it. The fecond port may be 
^ placed in like manner between the next two frames, 
which will be equally well lituated for (Irength us the 
former ; and by proceeding in this manner, the ports 
' on ‘the gun-deck may alfo be placed, taking care to 
have two frames between every two ports, all fore and 
oft. 

The upper deck ports are then to be deferibed ; and 
in order to difpofe of them in the Rrongeft jit ua lion 
poflible, they muft be placed over the middle between 
the gun*deck ports, fo that every fRiine in the fhip will 
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curves wallel to the top-timber liiie, frpm the aft paitApplic^tiow 
of the iicrn to the ends of the two curves alrcfidy drawn ®f 
at the foremoft end of the quaru r-dcck. If they 
happen not to break in fair with tlu:m, they mull ^ 

turned off with a round : but to make them appear Bhipt. 
more handfome, the low'er line may be turned off with a 
fcroll. Thefe lines being drawn will reprefent the up- 
per edges of the rails^ 

The height of the top fide at the fore part of the fhip 
mull next be confidered; which ^ in order to give proper 
height for the forecaftle, mull have a rife there of 14 
inches, the break being at the alter end of the fore* 
calUc, and turned off as before. But as this part of 
the fhip is fiill conlidcrably lower than the after part, it 
will be nectffary to give another of eight inches upon 
the former, and turn it off with a fcroll inverted. Hence 
this part of the fhip will appear more uniform to the af- 
ter part. 

The iinifhing parts, namely the wales, Acrn, head, 
rails, &c. remain to be deferibed. The wales may be 
firll drawn ; and as the firengtli of the fliip depends 
very much on the right placing of them, great care 


run up to the top of the Ade, by their coming between 
a |ran afid upper' deck pen t and every port will be 
'^between tbeffames^ wfau^ will in a great meafure con- 
tribute towards the ftrength of the ihip. With regard 
to tbe'ports on the quarter deck, it is not of fuch ma- 
tenat confequetice if they cut the head of the frame, as 
in pWiiig tbem tlie Atuation of the dead eyca muff be 
ctMofidered, placing a port where there is a vacancy be- 
' tween tbedead eyes large enough to admit of one } ob- 
• ff^agniilways ^tOw place them aa nearly «s poflible at 
diffdfloti¥toiw esch otbif ; and where it happens 
^ thkt tb^ db not' fall ih the wake of a frame, then that 
Aame anloA byidl means be earned up to the top of the 


muff therefore be taken that they may be as little as 
poffiblc wounded by the lower deck ports, and fo placed 
that the lower deck bolts fhall bolt in them, and 
alfo that they come as near as poflible on the broadeff 
part of the fhip. Id the firff place, therefore, the 
height of breadth lines muff be chofeti for our guide. 
Thefe heights of breadth are to be taken from the di- 
menfions, and fet off on the refpe£livc frames, and curves 
drawn through thefe points will be the upper and lower 
heights of breadth lines. The height of the wales 
may now be determined ; which in general is in fuch a 
manner that the upper height of the breadth line comes 
about fix inches below their upper edge, and the wales 
arc then placed right upon the breadth lines. Take the 


' !The Heocflary length of the roUfid-houfe being de- 
' termined in the dtmenfions, it inay be fet off ; tibferving, 
huwever, lo1ei‘U btf no longer than is juft fufficient 
' lur the ueceffa^ aeeoitimodationay'> as m Aiorter the 
niund^houre the' works abai^ may be kept luwer^ and a 


heights and breadths of the wales afore, at middiips, 
and abaft, from the table of diincmfioni ; draw' curves 
through the points thus found, and the wales will be 
reprefented. 

The channel wales are then to be deferibed. They 


low fnug ftero it always acoountetd the hitidfomeft. 
Then fet off the round of the deck at thefuremoft end, 
b^ow the line drawn} the deck at the Ade may be, de- 
feribed by another curve drawn quite aft. Nou> from 
the point for the round of the deck to theftern timber, 
drew a curve parallel to the top timber line, and that 
' will be the extreme height of tbe top’of the fide abaft, 
which height continues to range fair along to the fere- 
moft end of the round-honfe,' and at that place snay 
have a fall about 14 inches, which may be turned off 
with a drift fcroll. At the fore part of the quarter- 
deck, the topfldc may have a rife of 14 inches, whick 
may alfo be turned off with a feroU. But as the raifing 
'Che tppfid^^hly 14 inches at that place turill not be 
faffideoc to unite with the heights abaft, it will there- 
£^be jieceflary to rtife 14 inches more upon that, 
and break 11 off with a fctoll inverted on the firft fcroll, 
mud cotititi,de thefe two lines, parallel to the lOp-timber 
line, to the dtftance of about feven feet aft. A^i the 


are principally intended to ffrcngihen the tap fide, and 
muff be placed between the lower and upper deck ports; 
and the lower edge of them at midfliips fiiould be placed 
as low as poflible, in order to prevent them from being 
cut by the upper deck ports afore and abaft. Take their 
heights and breadths from the dimenfions i lay them 
off, and deferibe curves through the correfponding 
points, and the channel waks will be reprefented. 

Lay off the dimenfions of the wsffe rail found in the 
table ; and through the points draw a line parallel to 
the top-timber line all Tore and aft. This rail terminates 
the lower part of the paint work in the tup fide, as all 
the work above this rail is generally painted, and the 
work of the top fide below it payed with a varaifb* ex- 
cept the main wales, which arc always pjsyed with 
pitch. 

Take the draught of water from the dimenfions, and 
draw the load water-line, which is always done in green. 
Pivide the diffauce between the load waterline and the 


foremoft end of the round-houfe there is a break of 14 
tnchet already mentioned ; and- in order to make that 
'part 'ttfflforeb #ftb the breaks at the foremoft- cod of the 
quarter-deeki be fet down 14 inches atiore 

below* the fbrnicriand at tbefe tm heights continue two 
Voi; XVIL Parti- 


upper .age of the keel into five equal parts, and through, 
t^fe points draw four moriwatcr-Ufict- 

Set off the centres of the maffs on tbo gun^eck ; 
their rake may likewifebe taken fiom the diiacnfions. 
.Set off alfo the ccutie the .bfawXpriu letting it be 
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Application four feet from the deck at the after part of the flem, 
which will give fuflficient height for a light and airy fi- 

ftfinftion of Draw the knight>hcadB fo aR to be fufFicicntly high 
Shipt. above the bowfprit4.o admit of a chock between them 
' for the better fccurily of the bovvfprit. The timber 
heads may alfo he drawn above the toircafllc, obferviiig 
to place the mofl convenient for thetimbersof theframc« 
being thofe which come over the upper deck ports, as 
they may be allowed long enough to form hanclfomc 
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thcforepartofihc ftem,andcre^ a perpendicular, which ^implication 
will be the utfifiofl: lim its of the figure forward ; then cake .'he for* - 
the breadth of the figure fioin the pnipcrtions, which 
four feet four inches, and fet it off forward; andancithcr 
pi rpendiciilar being drawn will Hiow the utmost exteut^of ship-, 
the hair bracket forward, or nfi part of the figuie. Then 
draw the lower cheek, Ictliiigthcuppercdge bewtll wiih 
the upper edge of the main wales, and tlic after, end 
ranging \vcll with the beak-head line ; fet off tbedepth (jf 
it on tlieftcm, vidiich is about i iinche.s; and let a curved 


heads. There fliould be one placed abaft the cat-head, line pafs from the after end through the point on the 
to w'hich the forernofli block is to be bolted, and there llcm, and to break in fair with the perpendicular full 
may be two ports on the forecaftle formed by ihem, drawn for the lingth of the head, the fore part of the 
and placed where it is moft convenient to llic dead curve will then reprcfeiit the pofition of the figure. 


eyes. 

Deferibe the channels, taking their Icngtha and 
thicknefles from the dinienfions, and place their upper 
edges well with the lower edge of the fiiccr mil. The 
dead eyes may then he drawn, ohferving to place them 
in filch a manner that the chain? may not interfere with 
the ports; and the preventer plaits mull all he placed 
cm the channel wales, letting them be of fuch a length 
il.al the preventer bolt at eacii end may bolt oncachedge 
of the channel wales. It mnll alio be obfesved to 
give each of the clinins and preventer pLtci a pro- 
per rake, that is, to let them lie in (lie dircdlioii of 
the fliroudf, which may be thine in the following luan- 
ner : Produce the mall upwards, upon which fet off 
the length of ilic mull to I he lower part of the head ; 
thofe llraiglu lines drawn from that point through the 
centre of each dead eye will give the dlictlion of the 
chains and preventer bmecs* 

The fenders may be then drawn, obferving to place 
theiln right abreall of the main hatchway, in order to 
prevent the (hip’s fide from being hurt by whatever 
may bclunllcd on board. The proper place for them 
will therefore be At timber 3; and the diftance between 
them may be regulated by the di (lance between the 
portp. The chefl-trcc may alfo bo drawn, which mud 
be placed at a proper diilance abaft the forornail, for 


The uj)ptr check may be next drawn; but in order to 
know the errad place of it on the Hem, the place of ilie 
main rail mud fiid be fet ofl’ on the Hem, the upper 
edge of which may be kept 011 a level with the beak- 
head ; then fetting off the depth of it below that, the 
place for the upper check may be determiued, letting 
it be cxaclly in the middle between that and the lower 
check : tlun, by drawing curves for the upper and 
lower edges of the check from the after end paiallel to 
the lower cheek, to break in fair with the perpendicular, 
dinwn for the back of the figure ; tlien the ujiper clicek 
will be formed. Tlie uppn part may run in a ferpen- 
tine as high ati where the ihouldcr of the figure is fuppo- 
fed to come, at which place it may be turned off witli 
a fctoll. The dillaiicc iriun the Icroll Co the heel uf 
the figure is called ihchuir bracket. 

The head of the hi iik may be formed by continuii.g 
the line at the bread round to the tOp of the hair brac- 
ket, obferving lo keep the top of it about fix inches 
clear of the under fide of the bowfpiit. 

Having the (lilUncc fet ofl' on the Hem for placing the 
main rail, it may next be defcribtd, kcc]»ing the bag of 
it as level as pomble for the convenicncy of the gratings, 
and letting the foremoft end life gradually juccording to 
the rife of tlic upper chrek and hair hiacket, and may 
turn off on the round of thefcrull before drawn fur the 


the convenicncy of hauling home the fore tack- It hair bracket. To form the after end, ftt off the fize 
may therefore be drawn at the aft fide of timber C, of the head of the rail abaft the beak-head line, and 


from the top of the fide down to the upper edge of 
the channel wales; and the fenders may reach from the 
top of the fide down to the upper edge of the 
main wales. As the fenders and chclUtrcc arc on the 
uutfidc of the plniiks, wales. See, the lines repre- 
fenting the whales, &c. fhould not be drawn through 
them. 


ere£l a perpendicular; then defcrilrc the arch of a circle 
from that perpendicular, to break in fair with the lower 
fide of the rail at the middle, and alfo another from the 
beak-head perpendicular to break in fair with the up- 
per fide uf the rail at the middle, ohferving to continue 
the head of it fufficiently high to range with the tim- 
ber heads above the forecaftle. 


I>raw the Heps on the fide, w’hicli mull be at the fore 
part of the main drift or break, making them as long 
as the diftance between the upper and lower deck ports 
will admit of. They may be about fix inches funder, 
and five inches deep, and contiiuied from the top of the 
fide down to the middle of the main wales. 

Ill order to deferibe the head, the height of the beak- 
head niuft be firft determined, w^hich.inay be about tw'o 
feet above the upper deck. At that place drawa horizon- 
tal line, upon which fet off the length of the beak-head, 
ifrhich may be 7 ; feet ahaft thefore pan of il^c ftem, and 
from thence fqnarc a line up to the forecaftle deck ; 
which line will reprefent the aft part of the beak head, 
and will likewife terminate the foremoft end of the fore- 
eafUe. The length of the head may now be determined, 
which by the proportions will be found fo be 15 feet fix 
inchts from the fure part of the ftem. Set it off from 


The headtimbersarenext to bedrawn, placing the Hern 
timber its own thicknefsabaftthc Item, andtheforemuft 
muft befo placed that the fore fide may be up and down 
with the heel of the block or figure, which has nut yet 
been fet off. Take therefore the diftance from the 
bread to the heel on n fquare which is feven feet, and 
fredl a perpendicular from the lower part of the lower 
clicck to the lower part of the upper check ; which per- 
pendicular will tenninate the foremoft end of the lower 
check and the heel of the figure, and will alfo termi- 
naUMhe lower end of the hair-bracket ; then, by conti- 
nuing the fame perpend i^rular from the upper part of 
the low er deck to the under part of the main rail, the 
fore fide of the foremoft head limber will be dcfcribed; 
and by felting off its thickricfa aft, the other fide may 
be drawn. The middle head timber may be fpaced be- 
tween the two former ones ; and there may alfo be one 

timber 
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ApplfCAtion tiiviber pLicifd abaft the ficm, at a didance from the 
of the dem, equal to that between the others, and the lower 
£j*the'con-*^“^ of it may ftep on the upper edge of the lower 
Hrin&lion 

cihipv. To defenbe the middle and lower rails^ divide the 
' didance between the lower part of the main rail and 
the upptr part of the upper chetk equally at every head 
tiinher; and curves being dcfcribed through tlirfe points 
will/orm the middle and lower rails. Hic after enJ of 
the lower rail mud terminate at the after edge of the 
after head 

The cat-hend ought to be reprefented in fuch a 
manner as to come againd the aft fide of the head of 
the main rail, to rake forward four .inches in a foot, 
and to deeve up 5 [ inches in a foot, and about one 
foot fix inches fquarr. The lower part of it comeson 
the plank of the deck at the fide, and the fupporter 
under it mud form a fair curve to break in with the 
after end of llic njiddlc rail. 

The hawfe holes mud come between the cheeks, 
which in the mod convenient place for them ; but their 
place fore and aft cannot be cxadly determined until 
they arc laid down in the half breadth plan. 

The knee of the head is to project from the bread of 
the figure about tw'p tiichea; and particular care mud be 
taken that in forming it downwards it be not too full, as 
it is then liable to rub the cable very much: it may there- 
fore have no more fiibdance under the lower check at the 
heel of the figure than is jult fufliciciit to admit of the 
bobday holes, and may be 3^ feet didant from the dem 
at the load water-line, making it run in an agreeable fer- 
pentine line from the bread down to the third water 
line, where it may be i J feet from the Ucm. By con- 
tinuing the fame line downwards, keeping it more di- 
ftant from the ftem as it comes down, the ^^rife wdll be 
formed. The lower part of it mad break in fair with 
the under part of the falfc keel ; and tl^c breadth of the 
gripe at the broaded place will be found by the 
proportions to be 4i feet. As the aft part of the gripe 
is terminated by the fore foot, or foiemod end of the 
keel, it will now be proper to finifli that paitas fol- 
lows : From the line reprefenting the upper edge of the 
keel ftt down the depth of the keel, through which 
draw a line parallel to the funner, and it will be the 
lower edge of the keel. From that point, where the 
aft fide of the dem is didaiit from the upper edge of 
the keel by a quantity equal to the breadth of the keel 
at midfliips, crc6^ a perpendicular, wdiich will limit 
the foremod end of the keel ; and the after or lower 
cud of the llcm may be reprefented by fetting off the 
length of the Icarf from the foremod end of the keel, 
which may be fix feet. Set down f; om the line repre- 
fenting the lower edge of the keel, the thicknefa of 
the falfc keel, which isfeven inches and a line drawn 
through that point parallel to the lower edge of the 
keel will be the under edge of ilic I dfc keel, the fore- 
mod end of which may be three inches afore the fore- 
mod end of the main keel. 

The head being now finidicd, proceed next to the 
ttern, the fide and middle timbers of which are already 
drawn. From the fide limber fet oil forwrard 14 feet, 
the length of gallery, and draw a pened line parallel to 
the fide timber ; draw alfo a line to inlerfcd the touch 
of the upper counter at the fide, producing it forwards 
|»arallel to the ihcer as far as the pencil line fird diaw o; 
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and this line will reprefent the upper edge of the gal- Application 
Icry rim. From wdiich h^t down eight the 

breadth of the galiLry rail, uiul draw the Knver 
of tiic rail. At the thllance of eight iiiclu’s from tliCftruChon uf 
fore fide of the lide limber draw a iuie parallel thereto ; ship-^. 
and from the point of intcrfetlion of this line with the' 
upper edge of rhe gallery rim, draw a curve to the 
middle ciinhcr pciiallel to the touches of the iipjier coun- 
ter, which line will reprefeut tlic upper edge of the up- 
per counter rail as it dppeara on the filter draught. 

The lower edge of this rail may be formed by fc-rjiig 
off its depth from the upper edge. In ihc fame man- 
ner the lower counter rail may be deferibed : then take 
the didance between that and the upper counter rail, 
and fet it off below the rim rail; and hence the rail 
that cenus to the lower dool maybe drawn, keeping 
it parallel to the rim rail. Underneath that, the lower 
finifiiing may be formed, making it as light and agrcc- 
uble as polFiblc. 

Set off from the middle timber on the end of the 
quarter-deck the proje^lioii of the balcony^, wliith may 
be about 2 feet, and draw a line with a pencil parallel 
to the middle limber. On this line fet off a jinint 1 J- 
inches below the under fide of the quarter-deck, from 
which draw a curve to llic fide limber parallel to the 
upper counter rail, whicli cui vl will rcjirefciit the lower 
fide of the fftot fpact rail of the balcony as it appears 
in the Iheer draught. 

Take the diffance between the point of interfertion 
of the upper edge of the upper counter with the* mid- 
dle line, and the point of iulerfedLion of the under fde 
of the foot fpacc rail w ith the middle line, which fet 
up on a perpendicular from the upper edge of the rim 
rail at the foremod end. Through this point draw' a 
line parallel to the rim rail to iiiierfc^t the lower part 
of the foot fpacc rail, and this line will repTefent the 
lower edge of the rail that conus to the middle ilool, 
and will anfvvcr to the foot fpacc rail. Then betwcui 
this line and the vim rail three lights or fiflies may be 
drawn, having a muntin or pillar bctw'ciii each light of 
about 14 iiiehcs broad, and the lower giillcry will be 
finiffied. Set off the depth of the middle llool raff 
above the line already drawn for the lowarcdgc, and the 
upper edge may be drawn. Then fet off tlie fame 
depth above the curve drawn for the lower edge of the 
foot fpacc rail, and the upper edge of that rail may ihtn 
be drawn. 

The quarter piece mud be next deferibej, the luv.-I 
of wdiicli mud den on the after end of the middle 
dooL Drawr a line with a pencil parallel to the nuddle 
timber, and at a didance therefrom, cqii.d to the pro- 
jection of the balcony. Upon this line let up fioir* 
the round-houfc deck the height of the upper part of 
the dcraor taffrail, wffiich may be four feel above the 
deck. At that height draw with a pencil a horizontal 
line, and from its intcrfeditlon with the line fird draw'n 
deferihe a curve to the middle dool rail, ohferving to 
make the lower part of this curve viin nearly parallel 
to the fide timber, and the lower part about three 
inches abaft ihc fide timber ; and this curve will repre- 
fent the aft fide of the quarter-piece at the oiitiidc. 

There fet off the tliicknefs of the quartcr-piece, which 
is one foot fix inches, afore the curve already drawn { 
and another curve being deferibed parallel to it from the 
lower part to the top of the fticcr, and the quartcr-picc^ 
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AppUc«£iottit tlie out fide will be reprefen' 6 d. On the horizontal 
of ^ foK- line drawn for the upper part of the taff-rail, ftl off 
forward the thicknefs of the taff-rail, which if one foot ; 
ftruAion draw a curve clown to the head of the quarter- 

Shipa. piece parallel to the firft, and that part of the taff-rail 
will be dcfcribed. Inftead of a fair ciinre, it is ciiflom- 
ary to form the upper part of^he taff-rail with one or 
two breaks, and their curves inverted. Either way may, 
however, be ufed according to fancy. 

Set off the deptli of the taff-rail, which maybe about 
34 feet, on the line drawn for the proje 6 tion ; from the 
upper part, and from this point, defcHbe a curve as low 
as the beel of the quarter-piece, and about five inches 
abaft it at that place ; obferving to make it run nearly 
parallel to the after edge of the quarter-piece ; and the 
after part of the quarter-piece, which comes neareft to 
the fide, will be reprefented. 

Set up on the line drawn for the pfokAibn of the 
balcony the height of the upper part of the balcony 
or bread rails which is 34 feet from the deck ; let off 
the thicknefs of the rail below that, and deferibe the 
balcony, keeping it parallel to the foot fpace rail, and 
terminating it at the line drawn for the after part of the 
quarter-piece neared the dde ^ and the whole balcony 
will then be reprefented. 

The upper gallery is then to be deferibed, In order 
to this, its length mud be determined, which tnay be 
11 feet. Set off this didance from the fide timber 
forward with the fheer ; and at this point draw a line 
parallel to the fide timber, which line will reprefent the 
fore part of the gallery. Then take tlie didance be- 
tween the upper part of the foot fpacc rail and the up- 
per part of tlie bread rail on a perpendicular, and fet 
it off on a perpendicular from the upper part of the 
middle dool rail on the line drawn for the fore part of 
the gallery, from which to the fore part of the quarter- 
piece draw a draight line parallel to the rail below, 
which line will be the upper edge of the upper rim rail ; 
and its thicknefs being fet off, the lower edge may alfo 
be drawn. From the upper edge of that rail fet up an 
extent equal to the didance between the lower rim rail 
and middle dool rail, and deferibe the upper ftoul rail, 
the after end of which will be determined by the quar- 
ter piece, and the fore end by the line for the length 
of the gallery. There may be three faihes drawn be- 
tween thefe two rails as before f and hence the upper 
gallery will be formed.. 

The upper finifhing diould be next drawn, the length 
of which may be 14 foot lefs than- the upper gallery. 
Draw a line parallel to the rake of the dern for the 
fore end of it, and let the upper part of the top fide 
be the upper part of the upper rail, from wlrich fet 
down three niches for the thicknefs of the rai^and de- 
feribe it. Deferibe alfo another rail of the fatne length 
and thicknefs as the former, and eight iuches below ; 
from tl^ end of which a ferpentine line may he drawn 
down to the upper dool rail, and the upper finifiiing 
will be completed. 

The dern being now finidicd, the rudder only remains 
to be drawn* lliebreadth of the rudder at the lower 
part is to be deterotined from the proportions, and fet 
off from tlie line reprefenting the aft part of the dern- 
pod} which line alto reprefents the fore part of the rud- 
^der. Then determine on the lower hance, letting it be 
HH^ higher than is jud fufficient, which may be about 
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one Foot above the load water-line, and fet'offits breadth Applies den 
at that place taken from the proportions. Then a line®f .'he fore- 
drawn from thence to the breadth fcl off at the lower 
part will be the aft fide of the rudder below the wer 
hance. There may alfo be Bnmher hance about the Ships, 
height of the lower deck. The ufe of thefe breaks or « 
hances is to reduce the breadth as it rifes toward the 
head. The aft part may be drawn above the lower 
hance, the break at the lower hance being about ten 
inches, and the break at the upper hance fix inches.— 

The back may be then drawn. It is of elm, almut 
four incKes thick on the aft part. That thicknefs be- 
ing fet off, and a line drawn from the lower hance to 
the lower end, wiN reprefent the back. The head of 
the rudder diould be as high as to receive a tiller above , 
the upper deck. Therctbre fet off the fize of the head 
above the upper deck, and draw a line from thence to 
the break at the upper hance, and the aft part of the 
rudder will be reprefented all the way up. The beard- 
ing fhould be drawn, by fetting off the breadth of it 
at the keel from the fore fide of the rudder, which may 
be nine inches. Set off alfo the breadth at the head of 
the wing tranfom, which may be la foot. Then a line 
being drawn through thefe two points, from the lower 
part of the rudder to about a foot above the wing tran- 
fom, and the bearding will be reprefented. As the 
bearding is a very nice point, and the working of the 
rudder depending very much upon it, it fhould always 
be very particularly confidered. It has been cuRomary 
to beard the rudder to a fliafp edge at the middle line, 
by wlrich the main piece is reducefd more than necef- 
fary. The rudder Ihould, however, be bearded from, 
the fide of the pintles, and the fore fide made to thr 
form of the pintles. 

The pintles and braeesmay next be drawn. In order 
to which determine the place of the upper one, which 
mu ft be fo difpofed that the ftraps fhall come round the 
head of the ftandard^ which is againft the head of the 
ftem-poft OB the gim-deck, and meet at the middle 
line. By this means there is double fecurity both ta 
the brace and ftandard. To Obtain tbofe advantages,, 
it mull therefore be placed about four inches above tbe 
wing tranfom; the fccondmuft be placed juft below the 
gun-dcck fo as to bolt rn the middle of the deck tran- 
fom, and the reft may be fpaced equally between tbe 
lower one, which may be about fix inches above the 
upper edge of the kceL The number of them are ge- 
nerally feven pair upon this clafs of fhips; but tbe num- 
ber may be regulated by the diftance between the fecond 
and upper one, making the diftance between the reft 
nearly the fame. The length of all the braces will be 
found by felling off the length of the lower one, which 
may be eight feet afore tlic'backof the ftern-poft, and 
alfo the length of the thjifd, which is four feet and a half 
afore tbe back of the ftern-poft; and a line drawn from 
the oqc extremity to the other will limit the interme- 
diate ones, as will appear on the flieer draught. The 
braces will feem to diminifh in length very much as 
they go up ; but when meafured or viewed on the 
(hape of the body, they will all be nearly of an equal 
length. The length of the ftraps of the pintles w hich 
come upon the rudder may all be within four inches of 
the aft fide of the rudder ; and the rudder being a fiat 
fiirface, they will all appear of the proper lei^ths. 

IL Of ih half breadth and body fans.- — ■ The half* 

bieadth 
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|kpplicMionbrcadt 1 i plan muft ht lirft drawn. Then produce the 
jM che /or^' lower edge of the keel both ways, and let it alfo rc- 
roiTpr^^^nt the middle line of the half breadth plan- Pro- 
all the frames downwards, and alfo the fore and 
. . 8b^. after perpendiculars. Then from the place in the fheer- 
plan, where the height of breadth lines interfeft the 
ftem, fquare down to the middle line the fore and aft 
part -of the rabbet and the fore part of the Item. 
Take from the dimcnfions what the (icm is Tided at that 
lace, and fet off half of it from the middle line in the 
alf breadth plan, through which draw a line parallel 
to the middle line, through the three lincsfquared down, 
and the half breadth of the ffem will be reprefented in 
riic half breadth plan. Take the. thicknefs of the plank 
of the bottom, which is 4^ inches, and deferibe the 
rabbet of the flcm in the half breadth plan. 

From the points of interfedlion of the height of 
breadth lines with the counter timber at the fide, and 
with the counter timber at the middle line, draw linea 
perpendicular to the middle line of the half breadth 
plan, from which fet off the half breadth of the coun- 
ter on the line firft drawn ; and from this point to the 
Tnterfeflion of the line laff drawn, with the middle line 
draw a curve, and the half breadth of the counter will 
be reprefented at the height of breadth, which will be 
the broadeft part of the ftern. 

Take the main half breadth of timber dead flat from 
the dimenfions, and lay it off from the middle line on 
dead flat in the half breadth plan. Take alfo from the 
dimcnfions the main half breadth of every timber, and 
fet off each from the middle line on the correfponding 
timbers in the half breadth plan. Then a curve drawn 
from the end of the line reprefenting the half breadth 
of the counter through all the points, fet off on the tim- 
bers, and terminating at the aft part of the Hem, will 
be the main half breadth line. Take from the dimen- 
fions the top timber half breadth, atid deferibe the top 
timber half breadth line in thc half breadth plan, in the 
.fame manner as the main half breadth line. 

Take from the dimenfions the half breadth of the ri- 
fingt And fet it off from the middle line on the corre- 
fponding timbers in the half breadth plan, obferviiig, 
where the word ouf/ide is expreffed in the tables, the 
half breadth fur that timber muff be fet off above or 
on the out fide of the middle line. Then a curve drawn 
through thefc points w'ill be the half breadth of rifing 
Plate breadth plan. 

CCCCLX11 ncccflary to proceed to the body plan. 

Draw a horizontal line Tfig. 35.), which is called the 
la/e line^ from the light hand extremity of which creft 
a perpendicular. I'hen fet off on the bafe line the 
main half breadth at dtad flat, and cre£l another per- 
pendicular, and from that fet ofl’ the main half breadUi 
again, and ere£l a lliiid perpendicular. The firff per- 
pendicular, as already obferved, is called the fide line 
of the fore body ; the fccond the middle line j and the 
third the fide line of the after body. 

Take from the dimenfions the heights of the diago- 
nals up the middle line, and fet them from the bafe up 
the middle line in the body plan. Take alTu their diffan- 
ces from the middle line on the bafe, and fet them off. 
Set off alfo their heights up the fide lines, and draw the 
diagonals. I'hen take from the (heer plan the heights 
of the lower height of breadth line, and fet them off 
upon the middle line in the body plan ; through thefe 
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points lines arc to be drawn parallel to the baTc, and Applicabon 

terminating at the fide lines. In like manner proceed 

with the upper height of breadth line. ^ ^ 

The rifing is next to be fet off on the body plan ; it ftniflion o£ 
muff, however, be firff deferibed in the fticer plan ; Ships. 
Take, thcrefure, the heights from the dimcnfions, and 
fet them off on the correfponding timbers in the fliccr 
plan, and a curve deferibed through thefe points will 
be the rifing line in the fliccr plan. Then take from 
the dimcnfions the rifing heights of dead flat. Set it 
off in the body plan, and draw a horizontal line. Now 
take all the rifing heights from the flieer plan, ami ftt 
them off in the body plan from the line drawn for the 
rifing height of dead flat, and draw horizont.'il liiiL« 
through thefe points. Take from the half breadlh 
plan the half breadths of the rifing, and fet them off 
from the middle line in the body plan, and the ceutrcji 
of the floor fweeps of the correfponding Limbers will 
be obtained. 

From the half breadth plan take the main half 
breadth lines, and ftt them off from the middle line in 
the body plan on the correfponding lints before drawn 
for the lower height of breadlh ; and from the txtro 
inities of thefe lines ftt off towards tiic middle line the 
lengths of the lower breadth fwetpR re fpc(l lively. 

I’ake from the dimenfions the dillance of each frame 
from the middle line on the diagonals, and fcl thi m off 
from the middle line on their rcfpcAive diagonal lines. 

Now thefe diltanccs being fet oft’, and the lower breadth 
and floor fweeps deferibed, the flu.po of the frames 
below the breadth line may cafily be drawn as follows : 

Place one point of a conipafs in the diffance fet off for 
the length of the lower breadth fweep, and extend the 
other to the point which tciminatca the breadth, and ♦ 
deferibe an arch of a circle downwards, w hich will in- 
lerfcdl the points fet off on the upper diagonal imee, 
letting it pals as low asconvenienL Then fix one point 
of the compafles in the centre of the floor fw-cep, ar.d 
extend the other to the point fet off on the fourth dia- 
gonal, which IS the flour head ; and deferibe a circle to 
interfeft as many of the points fet off on the diagonals 
as it will. Then draw a curve from the back of the 
lower breadth fweep, through the points on the diago- 
nals, to the back of tin; floor fwerp. Deferibe alfo 
another curve from the back of the floor fweep through 
the points on the lower diagonals, ai d terminating at 
the upper part of the rabbet of the kctl, and that part 
of the frame below' the bicadih will be formed. In like 
manner deferibe the other frames. 

Through the extremities of the frames at the lower 
height or breadth draw lines parallel to the middle 
line, and terminating at the upper heiglrt of bie?dih 
line, and from thence fcl off the upper breadth fw'crps; 
now fix one point of the con pafs in the centres of tbc 
upper breadth fweeps fucceffivclv, and the other point 
to the extremities of the frames, .^lul deferibe circles 
upwards. Then from the fheer plan take off the 
heights of the top-tjmbcr lines, and fet them off in 
the body plan, drawing horizontal lines ; upon which 
fet off the top-timber half bnadtlw taken fnjni the 
correfponding timbers in the half bnadth plan; and hr 
deferibing curves from the hack of the upper breach h 
fweeps through the points fet off on the ftventh or up- 
per diagonal; and inlcrfc^ting the Lop,timbcr hall 
breadihs, tbc timbers will then be formed from the 

keel 
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tojtlic top of the fide, The upper end of the 
determined by taking the fcveral 
to tl^ Con- upper pait of the top fulc above the 
ftnirtion of top-timber Hnc, and fitting them ofF above the top- 
Shipfc timber line on the coiTcfp',uirling limberB in the body 
plan. The lower parts of the tinibers arc ended at the 
rabbet of the keel ns follows : With an extent of 4 ^ 
inches, the thicknefs of the bottom, and one leg of 
the compafTes at the place w here the line for the thick- 
iicfti of the keel intei fefts llR-bnfe lint ; w'tli the other 
leg deferibe an arch to interfedl the keel line and the 
baft*. Tlitn fix one point at the intcrfcdlion of the 
avtb and keel, and from tlic point of inicrfct^ion of the 
keel and bafe deferibe another arch to interfe<5l the for- 
mer. Then from the iiiterfeclion of the ft arches 
draw one ftraiglit line to the interft tlion of the keel 
and bale, and another to the intei ft(?lion of tlit lovver 
arch and the keel, and the rabbet of the keel will be 
diicribcd at the main frame. All the timbers in the 
middle part of the fhip which have no riling termiiiHte 
at the intcrfcftioii of the upper e<lge of the rabbet with 
the bafe line; but the lower part of the timbers, having 
a rifing, end in the centre of the rabbet, that is, wdicre 
the two circles iiiterfeft. Tliofc timherfi which are near 
the after end of the kcil mull: be ended by fetting off 
the half-breadih of the kctl at the port in the Tialf- 
breadth plan, and deferibe the tapering of the keel. 
Then at the correfponding timbers take oil' the half- 
breadth of the keel 5 fet it olF in the body plan, and 
deferibe the rabbet as before, bttiiig every timber end 
where the two circles for its refpedFive rabbet iiiterfe£t. 

To deferibe the lide counter or Hern timber, take 
the height of the wing tranfom, tlic lower counter, up- 
per rouiutr, and top-timber line at the fide ; from the 
Ihcer plan transfer them to the bocly^ plr.n, and through 
lliefe points draw horizontal liius. Divide the didance 
between the wing trauf(3m and low^cr counter into three 
equal pans, and througli the tw'o points of divifion 
draw two horizontal liius. Draw alfo a horizontal line 
equidifUnt from the upper counter and the top-timber 
line in the fliccr plan, and transfer them to the body 
plan. 

Now^ from the point of intcrfefliion of the aft-fide 
of the (Urn timber at the fide, w ith the wing tranfom 
at the fide in the /hecr plan, draw a line perpendicular 
lo the middle line in the hnlf-brCadtli plan. Draw alfo 
lerpcndicnlar lines from the points where the upper and 
ower traiifoms touch the Hern poll; from the points of 
interfeftion of the ftern timher wdth the two horizontal 
lines drawn between, and from the intcrfedlion of the 
ftei-n timber with the horizontal line drawn between the 
upper counter and top-timber line. Then curves mud 
be formed in the half-breadth plan for the (hape of the 
body at each of thefe heights. In order tc^Vliich, fe.e- 
giii with the horizontal or level line reprefenting the 
lUight of the wing tranfom in the body plan. Lay a 
flip of paper to that line, and mark on it the middle line 
and the timbers 37, 35, 33, and 29 ; transfer the flip 
to the half-breadth plan, placing the point marked on 
it for the middle linecxa£l]y on the middle in the half- 
Lre.'idth plan, and fet ofF the half-breadtbs on the cor- 
Ttfponding timbers 37, 35, 33, and 29, ^nd deferibe a 
curve through thefe points, land to iiitcrfcdl the per- 
|:^|itndicLilar drawn from the fhrerplan. tn like manner 
r proceed with the horizontal lines at the heights of the 
‘ couiUtrs, between the lower counter and wing tranfom, 
i 
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above the upper counter and top-timber line; and from Application 

the intci fc£iioiis 0 / the curve draw'u in the half-briadlh«f .'h*^^***"®* 

plan, with the perpendicular lines drawn from the fheerK^’^JS 

plan, take the dillances to the middle line, and 

them oir on the correfponding lines in the body plan ; ships. 

then a curve deferibed through the fevtral points thus^ 

fet ofl' will be the rrprcfcntativc of the dern timber. 

The roiiiid-iip of the wing iraiifom, upper and lower 
counter, may be taken from the (heer draught, and fet 
off at tlu middle line above their refpcdivc level lines 
in the body plan, by which the round up of each may 
be drawn. l.'he round aft of the wing tranfom may 
Mo be taken from the fliccr plan, and fet off at the 
middle line, abaft the perpendicular for the wing trnn- 
fom in the half-breadth plan, whence the round aft^oi* 
the wing tranfom may be deferibed. 

The after body being now finifhcd, it remains to 
form the fore body; but as the operation is nearly the 
fame in both, a repetition is tlicrefore uimceeiFary, ex- 
cept in thofe parts which require a diffeicnt prucefB. 

The forcmoll limbers end on the ftem, and coiife- 
quently the method of deferibing the ending of them 
diflVrs from that ufed fur the timbers ufed in the after 
body. Draw a line in the body plan parallel to the 
middle line, at a diflancc equal to the half of what 
the dem is (ided. In the flietr plan take the height 
of the point of interfedion of the lower part of the 
rabbet of the ftem with the timher which is required 
to be ended, and fet it off on the line before drawn in 
the body plan. Then take the extent between the 
points of interfcflion of the timher with the lower and 
upper parts of the rabbet, and with one leg of the 
compaffes at, the extremity of the didance laid offin the 
body plan deferihe a circle, and the limbers nuy then 
pafs over the back of this circle. Now, by Applying 
a fmall fquare to the timber, and letting the back of it 
intcrfe£t the point fet off for tbe lower part of the rab* 
bet, the lower part of the rabbet and the ending of 
the timbers will be deferibed. 

The foremod timbers difftf alfo very much at the 
head from thofe in the after body: Fur fincc the fhip 
carries her breadth fo far forward at the top-timber line, 
it therefore ocraflons the two foremod frames to fall 
out at the head beyond the breadth, whence they arc 
called knuckle timbers. They are thus deferibed ; 

The height of the top-timber line being fet off in tbe 
body plan, fet off on it the top half breadth taken from 
the halfobreadtli plan, and at that place draw a perpendi- 
cular ; then from tbe fhecr plan take the height of the 
top of the fide, and fet it off on the perpendicular in 
the body plan : Take alfu the breadth of the rail at 
top-timber line in the fheer plan, and fet it off be- 
low the top-timber line at the pcrpiMidicularline in the 
body plan, and the draight part of the knuckle timber 
to be drawn will be determined. Then from the lalt 
mentioned point fet off deferibe a curve through the 
points fet off for the timber down to the upper 
breadth, and the whole knuckle timber will be formed. 

It will hence be feen that thofe timbers forward will fall 
out beyond the main breadth with a hullow', contrary 
to the red of the top fide, which falls within the main 
breadth with a hollow. 

The fore and after bodies being now formed, the wa- 
ter lines mud next be deferibed in the half-breadth plan,* 
in order to prove the fairnefs of the bodies. In thia 
draught the water linci are all reprefeuted parallel to 

the 
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tlic keel ; tkeir may, therefore, he laken'fporn 

the Ihtcr plan, and transferred to the bo: 3 y plan, draw- 
ing hori/dJital hnoB, and th^ water lines will be repre- 
fented in the body plan. In diips that draw more wa- 
ter abaft than afore, the w'ater lines will not be parallel 
to the keel ; in this cafe, the heights rniili be taken at 
every timber in the flieer plan, and fet oJF on their cor- 
rcfpniiding timbers in the body plan ; and curves being 
deferihed through the fcvcral points, will leprefLUt ihe 
water lines in the body plan. 

Take the diftanec ^ fmin the middle bne to the points 
wditre the water lines intcrfecl the diirert r-t timbers in 
the body plan, and fctlhem olT on their convfponding 
limbers in the half-breadth plan. From the points 
where the water lines in the fhcer plan iiiterfeQs the 
aft part of the rabbit of the flcrnpo!l draw perpendi- 
culars to the middle line of the lialf-breadih plan, and 
upon thefe perpondinilars fet off from the middle line 
the half thickiiefs of the fternpoft at its conefponding 
water line ; which itisy be taken from the body plan, 
by fetting off the fizc of the poft at the head and the 
keel, and drawing a line for the tapering of it ; and 
where the line fo drawn interfet^s the water liiie.^, that 


and the fafhion-piece, which will be found to be i.i:.*' , Aj f litarion 
namely, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 33, 35. 36, and 37. Now - 
divide the diflaiieo Ix'twoeii tiDiber 2S aiiJ lilt fiilhioi!-'’""!'' 
piecc on the midule hue iiitu lo rq'ial pirts : of 

alfo the corrifpoiiding purl ion of the main lialf breii Ji h Unps. 
lines into the fame number of eipial parts ; and Aiaighl — — 
lines joining the correfponding points at the niiddh In.c 
with thofe ri the halfbTeadih line will n preleiit liie 
cant liirbtrs in the after body. 

The line drawn for the cur.l of the f ifliion-piece vp- 
prefents the alt llde of it, wliirh corns to the cud of 
the tranfoms ; but in order to help the conveillu'i uith 
re^^ard to the lower tranfonvi, there may be two more 
fadion-pieees abaft the former ; therefore the fiiri-rroil 
fuduon-piece, or that which ii already dtferihed in the 
hdlf-brcudlh plan, may only take the tiids of the three 
upper tianfoms, which art, the wing, iilling, and detk : 
the mitidlr fafhioti-picce may Lake the four next, an I 
the aficr frifliion-piece the lower ones ; therefore fet off 
in tLe haT-breadl!i plan the tiding of the middle and 
after falliion- piece, which may be 13 Indus each ; tlu a 
by drawing lines parallel to the fovemnff fathion-pirce, 
at the afoiefitid diilance from each other, the muhlle 


will be the half thicknefs required; then take an extent 
in the compafles equal to the thicknefs of theplaiik, and 
fix one point where the half tliickncfs of the pod in- 
terfeds the perpendicular, and w'ith fhe other deferibe 
a circle, from tlic back of which the wafer lines may 
psifs through their refpedlivc points fet off, and end at 
the fore part of the half bicadth plan, proceeding in 
the fame manner aa with the after part, A line drawn 
from the water line to the point fet off for the half 
thicktiefs of the pod will reprefent the aft part of the 
rabbet of the poll ; and in like manner tlie rabbet of 
the ftem may be reprefented. The water hnes being 
all deferibed, it will be feen if the body is fair ; and if 
the timbers require any alteratiou, it fhould be compli- 
ed with. 

The cant timbers of the after body may next be de- 
feribed in the half-brcadth plan; in order to which the 
cant of the falhion-piece mud fird be reprefented. Ha- 
▼ing therefore the round aft of the wing trarifom re- 
prefenLed in the half-brcadth plan, and alfo the lhape 
€xf a level line at the height of the wing tranfom ; then 
fet off the breadth of the w'iug tranfom at the cud» 
which is one foot four inches, and that will be the place 
where the head of the fadiion-piccc will come ; now to 
determine the cant of it, the fliape of the body mud be 
confidcred ; as it mud be canted in fiich a manner as 
to prefcrve as great a draightnefa as is pofliblc for the 
fhape of the timber, by which means the timber will be 
much ftrongcr than if it were crooked ; the cant mud 
alfo be conlidercd, in order lo let the timber have as 
little bevelling as podible. Let, therefore, the heel of 
the timber be fet off 011 the middle line, two feet afore 
timber 35 ; and then drawing a line from thence to the 
point fet off on the level line for the wing iranfcim, the 
cant of the fafliion-picce will be deferibed, and will be 
found fitiiated in the bed manna polVible to aiiCwer the 
btforc-meniioncd purpnfes. 

The cant of the fadiion-piecc being reprefented, the 
cant of the otiicr timbers may now be cadly determi- 
ned. Let timber 29 be the foremod cant timber in the 
after body, and with a pencil draw limber 28 ; then 
obfenre how many frames there arc between timber 28 


and after falhiun-picce will be reprefented in llu. half- 
brcadth plan. 

The falhion-piecc and tranfoms yet remain to be re- 
prcfeiited in the (hecr plan ; in order to which, let llie 
number of tranfoms be dciemiiiied, wliich, for fo Ijrgc 
a buttock, may he fevcii below the deck tranfoni ; draw 
them with a pencil, hcgiiiiiing with the wing, tlic upper 
fide of which is rep>L*cfenicd by a level line at its lu iglit; 
fet off its iidmg bclow^ that, and draw a level line for 
the lower edge. The filling tianlom follows ; whieh 
is merely for the purpofe of filling the vacancy bcUvttn 
the under edge of the wing and the upper pari uf the 
deck plank 5 it may therefore be reprefented by dravs- 
ing two level lines for the upper and lower edge, leav- 
ing about two inches In lwceii the upper edge and lower 
edge of the wing tranfom, and four inches betwi eii tlic 
lower edge of the gun-dec k plank ; then the deck Iran- 
fom mull be governed by the gun deck, lilting the un- 
der fide of the gun-deck plank reprefciii the upp t fide 
of it, and fetting off its Tiding bcloiv that ; the under 
edge may alfo be drawn : the tranfoms below the deek 
may all be fidcd equally, which may he 1 1 inchci) ; 
they muff alfo liave ;i funicient diffaiice beewren to 
admit the circulation of the air to preferve them, whiclr 
may be about three inches. 

The lianfoms being now drawn with a pencil, the fa- 
(hion* piece mull next be defciibcd in the fhecr plan, hy 
which the length of the tranfoms as they appear iu 
that plan will be determined. As the forcmoll faniion- 
picce reaches above the upper tianfoin, it may therefore 
be lirff deferibed : in order to wliicli, draw a fiilTicicnt 
number of level lines in the Hiecr plan ; or, as the water 
lines arc level, draw therefore one line between the up- 
per water line and the wing tranfom, and one nbene 
tlie wing tranfom at the intended height of the head 
of the faffiion-plcce, which may be about five feet : 
then take the height of liicfc two level lines, andtraiif- 
fer them to the body plan ; and take off two or three 
timbers and run them in the half-breadth plan, in the 
fame manner as the water lines were dune ; then from 
the point where the line drawn for the cant of the la. 
(hion-piccci in the half-breadth plan, intcrfccls the Ic-. 

vtl 
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Applif atidD TcI line ilrdiVn for tlie hetfd of the faHiion^piece, draw 
^Inn'^Rri- “ perpendicular to the faid line in the fheer plant 
fo7lw ® points Agatni from the interfed^ion of the 

ftruAinn of tranfom in 

Shipi. the half breadth plan, draw a perpendicular to the wing 
aranfqm in the llieer plan. Alio draw perpendiculars 
from the pointa where the cant line in the hairbreadth 
plan interfedls the level line below the, wing tranfomt 
and alfo the water linos to the correfponditig lined in 
the Iheer plan ; then a curve drferibed through tliefc 
points will be the reprefentation of the foremoft fa- 
(hion-piece in the (beer plan. In the fame manner the 
middle and afeer fafliion-pieces may be deferibed ; ob* 
fcTving to let the middle one run up no higher than the 
under part of the deck tranfomt and the after to the 
under (ide of the fourth tranfom under the deck. The 
traiifoms may now be drawn with ink, as their lengths 
arc limited by the fadiion-piecea. 

Neither the head nor the forefide of the (Icrnpoft arc 
yet deferihed ; take, therefore, from the dimenhons, the 
breadth of the poll on the keel, and fet it off on the 
upper edge of the keel from the aft fide of pod. Tlie 
head of the pod mud next be determined, which mud 
jndbe high enough to admit of the helm -poll tranfom 
and the tiller coming between it and the upper deck- 
beam 2 the heiglit therefore that is necefTary will be 
one foot nine inches above the wing tranfom. Now 
draw a level line at that height, upon which fet off the 
breadth of the Aempod at that place, taken from the 
dimcnfiotis, and a line drawn from thence to the point 
fet off on the keel will be the foreOdc of the dernpod ; 
obferving, however, notno draw the line through the 
tranfoma, as it will only appear between them. The 
inner pod may be drawn, by fetting off its thicknefs 
forward from the dernpod, and drawing a draight line 
as before, continuing it no higher than the under fide 
of the wing tranfom. 

The cant-timbers in the after body being deferibed, 
together with the parts dependent on them, thofe in tlie 
fore body may be next formed ; in order to which, the 
fore mod and aftermod cant timbers mud be fird deter- 
mined, and alfo the cant of the foremod ones. The 
foremnd cant timber will extend fo far forward as to be 
named ; the cant on the middle line may be one foot 
four inches afore fquarc timber W, and on the main half- 
breath line one foot nine inches afore timber Y ; in 
which fituation the line may be drawn for the cant ; 
the aftermod may be timber The cant tinibers 
may now be deferibed in the fame manner as thofe in 
the nfter body, namely, by fpacing them equally be- 
tween the cant timber and the fqiiare timber P, both 
On the main half breadth and middle lines, and draw- 
ing draight lines between the correfponding ^ints, ob* 
ferving to ht them run out to the top-timber half 
breadth line, where it comes witliout the main half- 
breadth line. 

The lia'wfc pieces mud next be laid down in the half- 
breadth plan ; the Tides of which mdlllookfore and aft 
with the lliip upon account of the round of the bow. 
Take the Tiding of the apron, which mzf be about four 
inches more than the dem, and fet off half of it from 
the middle line, drawing a line from the main half 
brtadih to the foremoft cant-timber, which will repre- 
fent the fort*moft edge of the kntght-hcad ; then from 
tltat fet off the dding of the knight-hud, which may 
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be one foot four inches, and draw the aft fide of it. AppUcatiafi 

The hawfe pieces may then be drawn, which arc four ®f the fore- 

in number, by fetting off their ddings, namely, one 

fix inches parallel from the knight-head and from each (tniAioaof* 

other ; and draight lines being drawn from the main ships. ' 

half breadth line to the foremoft cant-timber will repre- 

ferit them. 

The hawfe holes (hould be deferibed in fuch a man- 
ner as to wound the hawfe pieces as little as poffible } 
they may therefore be placed fo that the joint of the 
hawfe pieces fliallbe in the centre of the holes, whence 
they will only cut half the hawfe pieces. Take the di- 
men fions of the hawfe holes, which is one foot (ix 
inches, and fet off the foremoft one, or that next the 
middle line, on the joint between the Arft and fecund 
bawfe piece ; then fet off the other on the joint between 
the third and fourth hawfe piece ; and fmall lines being 
drawn acrofs the main half breadth at their refpeftive 
places will reprefent the hawfe holes in the balf-breadth 
plan. 

The hawfe holes fhonld next be reprefent ed in the 
(hecr plan. In this clafs of (hips thev are always pla- 
ced in the middle between the cheeks ; therefore fet 
off their diameter, namely, one foot fix inches, between 
the checks, and draw lines parallel to the cheeks for 
their upper and lower part. Then to determine their 
fituation agreeable to the half-breadth plan, which is 
the fore and aft way, draw perpendiculara from their 
interfe£lions with the main half- breadth line to tbc 
lines drawn betwrecn the cheeks, and thdr true fitua- 
tiona, the fore and aft way, will be obtained ; and, by 
deferibing them round or circular, according to the 
points fet off, they will be reprefented as they appear 
in the (heer plan. 

The apron may be drawn in the (beer plan, fetting 
off its bignefafrom the ftem, itld letting it come fo low 
that the fcarf may be about two feet higher than the 
foremoft end of the fore foot ; by which it will give (hip 
to the fcarfs of the ftem. It may run up to the head of 
the ftem. 

The cutting down (boidd next be drawn. Take there- 
fore from the tables of dimen fions the different heights 
there expreffed, and fet them off froiU the opper edge 
of the keel on the correfponding timbers in the (heer 
plan : then a curve deferibed tbrongb the points fet off, 
from the inner poll aft to the apron forward, will be 
the cutting down. Next fet off from the cutting down 
the tlikknefs of tbc timber ftrake, which is 8t inches, 
and a curve deferibed parallel to (he former will repre- 
fent the timber ftrake, from which the depth of tbe 
hold is always meafured. 

The kelfon is drawn, by taking its depth from 
the dimenfions, and fetting it off above the cutting 
down line ; and a curve deferibed parallel to the cutting 
down will reprefent the kelfon. 

The cutting down line being defenbed, the knee of 
the dead wood abaft timber 27, being the after ftoor 
timber, may then be reprefented. Set oE the fiding 
of the floor abaft it, and ereA a perpendicular in the 
(heer plan, which will terminate the foremoft end of 
the dead wood ; then the fore and aft arm of the karte e 
may be half the length of the whole dead wood, and 
, tht np <^nd down arm may reach to the under patt o¥ 
the tower tranfom ; and the whole knee may be placed 
fuch* a manner that the upper piece of the dead 

wood 
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Aprlicution wood (ViaU bolt orrr it, and be of at mnch fubdancc as 
of the fore-, he knee : therefore the knee mnft confequently 
Colr^® placed itF^’hole thicknefu below the cuttinjr down 
ftrutiUoii Pcprefentiii^ the upper part of the dead wood. 

Ships. The (hcer draught, the body, and half-breadtU plana 
are now finiflied, from whenec the (liip miiy be laid 
down in the mould loft, and alfo the whole frame erc^l* 
cd. As, huvvcvcrp the ufe of the diagonal Lines in the 
body, plan has not been fufHciently explained, it is 
therefore thought proper to fubjoiii the following illii- 
ilration of them, 

N;ttuiv SI d The diagonal lines in the body plan arc mentioned 
Mii of dia- in the tsiblcs of dimenfjons merely for the piirpofe of 
jjoiial Jims, forming the body therefrom ; but after the body is 
formed, they are of very principal ufe, as at their (la- 
tions the ribbands and harpins which keep the body of 
the fhip together «hile in her frames arc all deferibed, 
and the heads of the different timbers in the frame like* 
wife determined. 

The lowermoft diagonal, or N* i . which is named the 
ionver firtfiarh^ at ivhich place the hevellings are taken 
for the hollow of the floors ; its fituation is gene- 
rally ill the middle between the keel and the flour fir- 
niark. 

Second diagonal is placed in the midfhipa, about iB 
inches below the floor-head, and is the ffation where 
the floor ribband is placed in midniips, and likcwife the 
Boor harpin forward ; there is alfo a bevelling taken at 
Uiis diagonal all the way fore and aft, from which it is 
termed the Jloor firmart. 

Third diagonal terminates the length of the floors, 
and is therefore called tlie^oar head. There are like wife 
bevellings taken at this diagonal as far forw^ard and aft 
' as the floor extends. The placing of this diagonal is of 
the utmoff coiifcqiicnce to the ftrength of the ihip, it 
being fo near to that part of the bulge which takes the 
ground, and of confequrnce is always liable to the great- 
eft ftraiii ; it flioiild therefore be placed as much above 
the bearing of the body in midfliips as could be con* 
vrniently allowed by converfion of the timber ; but 
afore and abaft is not of fo much confcquetice. 

Fouilh diagonal is placed in' the middle between the 
floor head and the fifth diagonal, at which place a rib* 
baud and harpin art (lationed for the feciirity of the firfl; 
or lower futtock, from whence it is named the JirJl fau 
tack firmarL There arc alfo bevellings taken at this 
diagonal all afore and aft, which being part of the body 
where the timbers moft vary, occafions them to be the 
grratefl bevellings in the whole body. 

Fifth diagonal lerminates the'heads of the firft fut- 
tocks, and is therefore called the frft futtoch head. It 
fhould be placed at a convenient diffance above the 
floor head, in order to give a fiifficient fcarf to the 
lower part of tfic fecond fut locks. There arc likcwife 
bevellings for the timbers taken at this diagonal, all 
afore and aft. 

Sixth diagonal Oiould be placed in the middle be- 
tween the firft futtock head and the feventh diagonal ; 
at which pTrice the ribband and harpin are (Rationed for 
the fupport of the fecund fiittocks. Bevellings arc 
takqp at this diagonal all fore and aft. It is named the 
JecMii fuiloch Jirmarh. 

Seventh diagonal terminates the fecond futtcck 
heads from the fore to the aftermoft floors, and afore 
and abaft them it terminates the double futtock head 
VoL. XVII, Part II. 
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in the-fore and aft cant bodies. It flioiiU! bcp!?rtd in Application 
midfliips, as much above the firft futtock head a.> ^ 

firft futtock is above the floor head : by wliich it Con- 

the fame fcarf to the lower jnrt of the third futtock j.,.y 
as the lirll futtock docs to the fecond. There aic bi> Sliip«. 
veilings taken all fore and aft at this diagonal. It is — ^ 
named the fecond futtoch head. 

Eighth diagonal is the flation for the ribband and 
harpin which fupporls the third futtocks, and ir, there- 
fore placed between the fecond futtock head and ninth 
diagonal. Ic is alfo a bevelling place, and is named 
the ihjrd futtock firmarh. 

Ninth and lall diagonal is placed the fame diltance 
above the fecond futtock head as that is above the firll, 
and terminates all the heads of the third futtocks which 
arc in the frames, as they eoniL between the ports; but 
fucli as arc between the frames, and come under tlie 
lower deck ports, mud run up to the under part of the 
ports, as no iliort timbers fhoiild by any muaiiB be ad- 
mitted under the ports, wdiicli require tlie grealcll pof- 
fiblc ftrcngtb. This diagonal is likcwife a bevelling 
place for the he.'ids of the third futtocks, and is there- 
fore called the tlArd futtock head. 

The fourth futtock heads are terminated by the un- 
der part of the upper dick ports all fore and aft, and 
a ribband is placed fore and aft at the height of the 
upper breadth line, .another betwem the lower and up- 
per deck -ports, and one at the top-timber line ; which, 
with the ribbands and harpins before-mentioned, keep 
the whole body of the fliip together and likcwife in its 
proper form and fliapc. 

It mull be obferved, that the diagonal lines laid down 
in the dimenfionH will not correrpond to what has been 
faid above upon diagonals, as they w'crc drawn difcrc- 
tioiially upon the body for the purpofc of giving the 
true dimeniinns of it. Therefoic, when the body is 
drawn in fair, the firft diagonalb (wbicb fliould only be 
in pencil) are to be rubbed out, and the proper diago- 
nals drawn with red ink, ilridlly adhering to wdiat has 
been faid above. 

Sect. III. cy the Inboard Works of the Shtp d fettled in 
the preceding Set! ion. 

Draughts of the outboard w’orks being now con- 
ft’'u61ed, in which every part is deferibed that is necef- 
fary to enable the aitifl to put tlic fhip in her frames, vre 
Kiuft now proceed to form another draught of the cavity 
of the fliip or inboard works, which mufl be fo contrived 
that every tiling within the fliip may be arranged in the 
mofl commodious manner and to the heft advantage. 

It is ufiial to draw the inboard w'orks in the fliecr-'^^"'/ i;///7.A 
draught ; but as this generally occaliuns much confu-^' ' 
fion, it is therefore the beft and cafiert method to ap- 
pTopriate a draught to this particular purpofc. 

Take from the flieer draugiit the ftem, ftem-poft, 
counter timbers, and keel, and defcrlbe them on an- 
other paper ; draw in alfo the cutting down, kclfon, 
apron, tranfoms, faftiion-pieces, and decks, and the up- 
per line of the fliecr all fore and aft, alfo the timbers 
and ports. 

The beams come firft under confideration, and fliould 
be fo difpofed as to come one under and one betwern* 
each port, or as near as can be to anfwTr other works 
of the fhip ; but where it happens that a beam cannot 
pofGbly be placed under the port, then a beam arm 
3 E fliould 
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j^pplicationflioiiM be introduced to niakr good the deficiency. 

of tlir fore- £vepy beam, and alfo the beam arms, fhoiild be kneed 

o**® hanging kuee ; 

ltrv«5liim of in ihofc parts of the ftiip which require the knees 
Nhips. to be very acute, fuch as the after beams of the gun- 
' deck, and iu fome fliips, wliufc bodies are very fliarp, 
the furcinuft beams of the gun-deck, there (hould be 
knees of iron. Care fhould be taken always to let the 
upper fide of the knees be below the furface of the 
beanis in large Ihips one inch and a lialf, and in fmall 
Ihips an inch, by which means the air will have a free 
pafliigc betwc^Mi the knees and under part of the 
deck. 

In the canvcrfioii of the beams the fide next the 
lodging knee (liould he left as broad at the end of the 
beam as can pofllbly be allowed by the limber, the 
beam retaining its proper fcaiitling at the end of the 
lodging knee : by fo doing the lodging knees will be 
more without a fquare, which confequently makes them 
the more eafy to be provided. 

In /hips where the beams can be got hi one piece, 

, tlicy (hould be fo dirpofccl as to have every other one 
with the butt cud the fame way ; for fhls reafon, that 
tlie butts will decay before the tops. In large Ihips the 
beams arc made in two or three pieces, and axe there- 
fore allowed to be (tronger than thofe that are in one 
piece. The beams in tw'o pieces may have the fcarf 
onc-thiid uf the length, and thofe in three pieces /hould. 
have the middle piece half the length of the whole 
beam. The cullomary w'ay of putting them together 
is to table them ; and the length of the tablings ^ould 
be, one-half more than the depth of the beam. It i« 
very common to divide the tablings in the middle of 
the beam, and that pnit which is taken out at the up- 
per fide to be left at the lower fide, and then kerfey or 
ilaiinel is put into the fcarf : but in this cafe the wa- 
ter is liable to lie in the fcarf, and mud be the means 
of rotting the beams. If, however, the beams were tai» 
hied togclher in doveuils, and taken through from (ide 
to fide, putting tar only between them, which hardens 
the wood ; then the water occalioiied by the leaking 
of the decks, would have a free pa/Iage, and the beam 
w'ould dry again ; and this method would not be found 
inferior in point of ftrength to the other. The length 
of the fore and aft arm of die lodging knee (hould ex- 
tend to the fide of the hanging knee next to it but 
there is no neceflity for that arm to be longer than 
other. In fadening the knees, care (hould be taken^ 
let due bolt pafs exadly tlirough the middle of the 
throat, one foot fix inches from each end,, and the reft 
divided equally between ; obferving always to have the 
holes boiled fquare from the knee. The bolts, for ^ 
thwartflup arms of both hanging and lodging ki]j||i 
may go through the armaof each knee, and eWive every 
ouc the other way. 

In order to draw the beams in the draught, take the 
moulding of the lower deck beams, and fet it off below 
the line reprefeiuing the deck at the fide, and draw a 
line in pencil parallel thereto, which will rq^refent the 
under fide of the beams. In like manner reprefeot the 
iMider lide of the beams for the ^ippcr deck, quarter 
deck, foreeaftlc, and roujodhoufe. Then take th^fiding 
of th^ lower deck beams, and j^lace one under aqd one. 
between each port, all fore and a^, drawing theih in 
' pencil, peteriaioe tlic diimeD&ons of the well fore 
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and aft, which is ten feet, and fet it off abaft, the beam Application 
under the eighth port, placing tlie beam under the of forc- 
nlnth port at that ditlance; thofe two beams may thenK®**!*^ 
be drawn in ink, and will terminate the extent of ^he 
well the fore and aft way ; and as a beam cannot go Shipi. 
acrufs the (liip at that place upon account of its being « 
the well and mall room, there mud therefore be a beam 
arm between thefc two beams. 

The main liatchway (hould then be determined^ let- 
ting the beam that forms the fore part of the w'cll 
form the aft part of it, and the beam under the next 
part may form the fore fide of it, which beam may alfo 
be now drawn in ink ; there fliould alfo be another 
beam arm introduced in the wake on the main hatch- 
way. 

The fore hatchway may be next dclcrmincd ; the 
fare/ide of which (hould range well up and down with- 
the after end of the fprccalUe, and it may be fore and? 
aft about four-fevenths of the main liatchw^ay. At thc/ 
fbrchde of the fore hatchway there mud be a ladder- 
way dowm to tlie orlop, which may be as much fore, 
and aft as thc beams will allow. The red of the beamS' 
a (We the fore hatchway may remain a» fir(t placed,, 
there being nothing in the way to alter thc ihip. Then* 
determiue on the alter hatchway, the forefideof which 
comes to thc aft Ode uf thc maiumaft roonu 

There (hould alfo be a hatchway, the forcfide of> 
which may be furmed by the aft fide of the beam un- 
der thc twelfth port ; which is for the cunveniency of 
the fpirit and H/h rooms ; and there (liould be a ladder- 
way abaft it to lend dowii to the cockpit. There ^ 
be alfu another hatchway, the forefide of it to he £oi:m-^ 
ed by the aft Tide of the beam under the eleveutli port. , 

The Gze of thc ladder and hatchways mud he governed, . 
by thc beams, ai when there is a good (hift of beama* 
they (hould not be altered for ladder hud. hatchways,, 
unlefs it is thc three principal hatchways, which mu/iv 
always be of a. proper ilze, according to the fixe of the < 

Ihip. 

The after capftan mud be placed between the 
hatchways lad dcfcribed, and the abaft nu^y* 

(land as they are already (hifted, obferving on)y the 
mixen-maft.. There (hould be a fmall fcutik- placed^ 
afore the fccond beam from aft, for the convemcnce of' 
the bread room : it mud he on one of the middle lines, . 
as there is a carhng at the middle under the four or 
five after beams to receive the pillars fur the fupport 
thereof. 

.The bits may be placed, letting the furende of the > 
after ones come again d the aft fide of tlie beam abaft 
thc third port, and the forefide of the foremoll ones* 
agaiiid thc next beam but uue forward ; then at the . 
forcfide of each bit there (hould be drawn a fmall feut- 
tle for thc coiiveniency of handing up thc powder from 
the magazine. The bread hook (hould alfo be drawn, 
which maybe three feet thc moulding aviay, and Gdcd. 
nine-tenths of the beams of thc lower deck. 

The gun-deck, beams, knees, ,kc. being defcribed.i 
in which, as well as all ihe decks having ports, the fame 
precautions are to be ufed as in thc gun-deck ; and ob- 
ferving to keep the beams upon one deck as nearly as 
pofllble over the beams of the othcr^ for thc con- 
vehieiicy of pillaring, as they will then fuppprt each 
other. ^ 

The hatchways are to be placed exafily over thqfe 
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Application on the lower deck, each over ench ; and therefore^ 
ttf the fore- where there is a beam arm in the lower deck there 
alfo he one above it in the upper deck, and the 
ftruflion middle deck in thrce-dcck fliips. It com- 

Ships. monly happens in fliips of the line that there cannot he 
<11 a whole beam between the (kck>brca(l hook and the 

beam that fupports the ftep of the bowfiirit, becaufc the 
bowfprit pailcB through that place : in this cafe, there 
miill.be a beam arm placed, letting the end come equal- 
ly between the beam and the brcall hook : but in fliips 
that the bowfprit will allow of a whole beam, then the 
ports and the reft of the beams miifl be confiilted in 
order to fpacc it ; and when it fo happens that the 
foremaft comes in the w’ake of a poit, then a beam 
arm muft be nccefTarily introduced. 

Having placed the beams according to the difpofi- 
lion of the other beams below, the ladder-w-ays flmuld 
be contrived : there fhould be one next abaft the fore 
hatchway, which is a Tingle laddcr-w^ay; and one next 
afore the main hatch, which is a double ladder-way ; 
the ladders (landing the fore and aft way. There 
fhould alfo be another next' abaft the after hatch, and 
one over the cockpit coiTefponding with that on the 
lower deck. 

The capftana arc next to be confidercd ; the after 
one is already placed oti the lower deck, the barrel of 
which miift pafs through the upper deck to receive the 
whelps and drumhead there, it being a double capflan. 
In (hips having three decks, the upper part of each 
capflan is in the middle deck ; but in fhips with one 
deck there ts^only this one capflan, the upper part of 
which IS placed on the quarter-deck. The foremod 
capflan Aioiild be pliiccd in the moft convenient fpot, to 
admit of its being lowered down to the orlop out of 
the way of the long-boat : it may therefore be placed 
betw’cen the main and fore hatchways ; the beam under 
the fixth port of the lower deck may form the aft fide 
of its room, and the beams on each fide of it fhould be 
placed cxa^ly over or under the beams on the other 
decks, aod they fhould bo at a didance from each other 
fufficient to let the drumheads pafs between them. The 
centre of the capflan fhould then be placed in the 
middle betweea the beams which compofe its room ; 
and the partners fhould be fitted in fuch a manner as to 
fhift occafionally when wanted, w'hich is by letting them 
be in two pieces fitted together. The partners on 
the lower deck, wherein the capdan deps, mud be fup- 
ported by a pillar on the orlop deck, the lower part of 
which may be fitted in an oak-chock ; fo that when 
the pillar is taken away, and the capdan lowered down, 
that chock ferves as a dep for the capdan. Thofe two 
beams on the orlop, by having the pillar and chock 
upon them, have therefore the whole weight of 
the capdan prefling downwards : for the fupport of 
them, there fhould be a carliiig placed underneath the 
fore and aft way, witli three pillars, one under each 
beam, and one between ; all of them being dept in the 
kelfon, by which the Orlop deck will be well fupported 
in the wake of the capdan, and the other decks will 
feel no ftrajn from it. 

The fire <faearth is next to be difpofed ; wdiich is 
placed differently according toithc fizc of the fliip. In 
lltrce-dcckcrs it is found mod convenient to place it on 
the middle deck ; whence there is much more room 
under the foreOadlc than there would have been had k 
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been 
under 

the bits are in the way. It is alfo nmlcr the f^^ccdfllc 
in one-dcck diips, though conrinrd between the bits ; 
ill this cafe it fhould be kept as near as puHlble to the Ship^. 
after bits, that there may be more room between it and — v ^ 
the forcmofl bits to make a good galley. 

The pofitions of the main-topfail flieet bits arc next 
to be determined; the forcmofl of which miiil he fo 
placed as to kt its fore fide come ngaind the aft fide of 
the beam abaft the main hatchway, and to pafs clown 
to the lower deck, and there dep in (he beams : admit- 
ting it to be a draight piece, it would come at the afl 
fide of the lower deck beam the fame as it docs at the 
upper deck hcarn', in corifcqiience of ihofc two beams 
ranging well up and down with each other : it mud 
therefore have a cafl under the upper deck beam, by 
which the lower part may be hroughi forward fufficient 
to flop in the lower deck beam. The aftermeft mud 
be placed againd the fore fide of the beam abaft the 
mad, and flep on the beam below' ; but there is no ne- 
ceflity to provide a crooked piece as before, for the 
beam of the upper deck may be moved a little farther 
aft, till it admit of the bit dopjiing on the lower deck 
beam, iinlefs the beam comes under a port, a^ in that 
cafe it 111 lid not by any means be moved. I’hc crofs 
pieces to the bits flioiild be on the fore fide, and in 
height from the upper deck about niie-ihird of the 
height between it and the qiiartcr-dcck. With regard 
to the heads of the hits, the length of the fliip’s wade 
fhould be confidercd ; and if there is length enough 
from the forecadle to the foremod hits to admit of the 
fparc geer being Rowed thereon without reaching far- 
ther aft, the quarter deck may then run fn far forward 
that the head of the foremurt bits fliall tenon in the 
foremod beam ; this gives the mainmafl another deck, 
and admits of the quarter deck being all that the long- 
er ; but if there is not the room before mentioned, 
then the quarterdeck muR run no farther forward tlian 
the after bits, which will then tenon in the forcmofl 
beam ; and the foremod bits mud have a crok piece let 
on their heads, w’hlch is teimed a horpt and will be for 
the purpofe of receiving the ends of the fpare gtcr. 

The length of the quarter deck being now' deter- 
mined, the beams arc then to be placed. For this pur- 
pofe the fcveral contrivances in the quarter deck mull 
be previoufly coiifuUtd. It is necefTary to obferve, that 
there are neither carlings nor lodges, the carlings of the 
hatches exce} 7 ted, in the quarterdeck, round-hoiife, and 
foreciidlc ; as they would weaken inflead of flrciigthen- 
ing the beams, which fhould be as fmall as the fizc of 
the fliip will permit, in order that the upper w orks may 
be as light as pofTible. Hence, as tliere arc to be nei- 
ther carlings nor lodges, the deck will require a great- 
er number of beams, and a good round up, as on the 
contrary the deck would be apt to bend with its owmi 
w'eight. The mod approved rule is ihcieforc to have 
double the number of beams in tlic quarter deck as 
there arc b a fpace of the fame kngth in the upper 
deck. 

Then proceed to fhift the beams to the bed advan- 
tage, cunfuking the hatchways, ladderwayn, mails, hits, 
wheel, 8 cc. With rtfpe^l to the laddcrways on the 
quarter decks of all diips, there fhould be one near the 
fore part of the great cabin fur the ofiicers, and ano- 
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placed there. In all two-dcck fliips it Is placed Applicit ion 
the forecadlc, bccaufe on the deck underneath 
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Applicaticm Other near the furemoll end of the quarter deck, co;i- 
of the £‘^rc-fi[]ing of double ladders for the conveyance of the ineo 
gofrp Rulcflyp fn;,n the other d;:;ck6 in cafes of emergency; and 
«' c* like wife one on each fide of the fore part of the quar- 

Ship*, deck from the gangway : and in every ihip oi the 
line all the beams from the forenioll ladder-way to the 
after or.c fhoiild be open with gratings, both for the 
admiflion of air, and tW the greater expedition of con- 
veying different articles in the time of udiion. 

Two fcuttles arc to be cliTpofcd one on each fide 
of the inaiinnufi, if it hcippens to come throiigTi the 
quarter deck, fur the top tackles to pafs through, to 
Look to the eye bolts drove in the upper deck for that 
purpofe. 

The {leering wheel (hould be placed under the fore 
part of l)ie roundhoufe, and the two bcains of the 
quarter deck, which come under it, fiioiild be placed 
ttonfurmable to the two uprights, fo that they may 
tenon in thorn. The quarter deck beams ihould be 
kneed at each end with one hanging and one lodging 
knee ; which adds greatly to the (Ircngth of the fide. 
The hanging knees which come in the great cabin may 
be of imi) ; their vertical arms to be two thirds of the 
length of that of wood, and to reach the fpirketing. 
It {hould be obfcrvtd, that the beam abaft, which 
comes under the fcrccn bulkhead, {liould round- aft 
agreeable to the round of the bulkhead, for the fup* 
port of the fame. 

The forccaftlc beams {liould be placed according as 
the works of the dc^ck wiW admit. I'ho hatchways arc 
therefore to be confidered fu ll. There fhuiild be one 
for the funnel of the file hearth to pafs through, and 
one for the copper to admit of vent for tlu* iUam ; and 
alfo one or two over the galley as the foiecafile will 
admit of. The fore-topfaiU{kcet bits {hould be fo 
difpofed as to come one pair on the fore and one on 
the aft fide of the mail, to let into the fide of the foie- 
calUc beams, and ilep on the upper deck beams be- 
low ; there {hould alfo Ijo a ladder- way at the fore part 
of the foiecallle for the couvcnieiicy of the fore part 
of tlic {hip. 

The btfuma may now be placed agreeable thereto, 
thtir number being four more than there arc in a fpacc 
in tlic upper deck equal in length to the forecaiUe ; 
and where there happens to be a wide opening between 
the beams, as in the cafe of a hatchway, niaft room, 
&c. ihen half a beam of fir may be introduced to make 
good the deficiency. The foremoft beam ihoiild be of 
41 breadth fufficicnt to take the aft fide of the inboard 
arms of the catheads, as they are fccurcd upon this 
beam by being bolted thereto. Every beam of the 
forecafile Ihould be kneed at each tMid with one hang- 
ing and one lodging knee : the vertica^arms of the 
banging knees Hiould reach the fpirketing, and the 
knees well bolted and carefully clenched. 

Proceed to the roundhoufe ; the fame things being 
obferved with refpefl to the beams as in the quarter 
deck : for as the roundhoufe btams are lided very fmall, 
it hence follows that they mull be near to each other. 

therefore the number of beams on the roundhoufe 
be four more than in the fame length of the quarter 
deck ; every otker beam being of fir for lightnefs, and 
every oak beam may be kneed at each end with one 
hanging and out lodging knee; the hanging knees abaft 
may be of iroD| their vertical arms to be in length two 
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thirds of thofc of wood. The roundhoufe fliouUl al- Api-'ir:acion 
ways have a great ruiuid up, both for (Ircngih and con- /hr f. re- 
vcnicncy. There mu {I he on the roundhonic a fmall ^ 
pair of kncc-bits on each fide of the mi/.en-tnafl, turned of 

round and fcaiTcd over each other, and bolted through siiipR. 
the mad cartings. There niuil alfo he a compaiiioQ on ^ 
the roundhoufe placed over the middle of the coach, 
in order to give light 1 hereto. 

With regard to placing the rotindhoiifc beamo, the 
uprights of the {leering wheel and the miv-cn-mafi are 
to he ohfti ved ; aa wlien the beams which hUcrfLi e 
with thofe parts are properly fpaced, the nil may he 
difpofed of at difcrelioii, or at an equal difinnee from 
each other, and letting tin. beam over the fcrctn bulk- 
bead have a proper round aft, agreeable to the quaircr 
deck beam underneath. 

The upper parts of the inboard works being now dc- 
feribed, proceed next to the lower parts, or to thofc 
which come below the lower deck. Draw in the orlop, 
by taking the heights afore, at midHiips, and abaft, 
between that and the giin-deck, from the dimeiifion^i, 
and a curve deferibed tlirough thefe points will repre- 
fent the upper part of the deck. Set off the thickncis 
of the plank below, and the under fide of the plank will 
be reprefented. As this deck docs not run quite for. 
ward and aft as the other decks, the length of it muil 
be therefore determined ; for this purpofe let thcafur 
beam be placed at a fufficicnt cl i fiance from aft to ad- 
mit of the bread rooms being of a proper fizc for the 
{liip, which will he under that beam of the gun deck 
that comes at the fecund part from aft. The after 
beam being drawn in, proceed to fpncc the other beams, 
placing them exactly under thofc of the gun dc6k ; and 
ihdt wiiicli couics under the foremofi beam of the' gUit 
deck may terminate the fore part of the orlop. Draw 
the limber drake, by fetting off its tliickncrs above the 
cutting down line, and a line drawn parallel thereto will 
rcprefciit the limber drake. That part of the orlop 
which is over the after magazine, fpirit room, and filh 
room, and alfo that which is over the fore magazine, is 
laid with thicker planks than the refl of the deck ; 
which is for ilie better fecurity of thofe places, the 
planks being laid over the beams ; but in the midfhips, 
from the fore part of the fpirit room to the aft part of 
the fore magazine, the beams are laid level with the fur- 
face of the deck, and the planks arc rabbeted in from 
one beam to the otiier. 

In order to nqirefcnt the orlop as juft deferibed, the 
dimenfions of the different apartments above mentioned 
mud be determined : Let the aft fide of the after beam 
be the aft fide of the after magazine, and from thence 
draw the bulkhead down to the limber {irake ; and rhe 
forefide of the third beam may be the forefide of the 
after magazine, drawing that bulkhead likewife, which 
will alfo form the aft fide of the fifii room ; the forefide 
of the bill room may be drawn from the aft fide of the 
fifth beam, which will alfo reprefent the aft fide of the 
fpirit room ; then the forefide of the fpirit room may 
be drawn from the forefide of the fixth beam. Hence 
from the forefide of the fixth beam quite aft the deck 
will be reprefented by the two lines already drawn, and 
the upper fide of the beams will be reprefented by the 
lower line. 

Proceed next to the forepart of the orlop, letting 
the forefide of the after bits be the aft part of the 

foretnoft 
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iLlo'i.oii of foremoft maga’^ine, ilrawing the bulkhead thereof, 
MlhiL. v/hich will cuinc to the aft Gelt of the fixtli beam; 
moul ir.j;. from the fir.tli beam to the foremoft end 

qI* orlop, the plank and beams Will be reprcfcnt- 
cd jull in the fame tnanntr as before mentioned for 
the after part of the orlt^p ; then the midftiip part 
of the deck will be reprefented by letting the upper 
line be the upper fjcle of the plank, and like wife the 
upper fide of the beams ; and the lower line will reptc- 
fciit the lower edge of the plank, only i)>‘awing it from 
beam to beam, and obferving not to let it pafs througii 
thorn. 

The hatchways, &c. may now be reprefented on the 
orlop, letting the main, fore, and after hatchway, be 
exadtly , under thofc of the gun deck : iluMe mull J^e 
one over the filh room, and one over the fpirit room. 
There inuH be two fcuttlcs over the after magazine 
fur the palTage to the magazine and light room. 
There (liould alfo be one afore the fourth beam from 
forward for the pafT.ige to the fore magazine, and one 
abaft the fecond beam for the paffage to the light 
room. 

'rhe bulwarks for the fore and after parts of the 
well may be drawn from the lower deck btama to the 
orlop, and from thence to the limber drake in the hold. 
The fhoL lockers may alfo be reprefented, having one 
afore and one abaft the well: there diould alfo be one 
abaft the foremull magazine, the ends of whicli may be 
formed by the after bits. Tlu. depa of the mads may 
be drawn in by continuing their centres down to the 
limber drake ; and likewife two crutches abaft the mi- 
zen dep divided equally betw'ccn that and the after part 
of the cutting down : the bread hooks may alio be 
drawn letting them be five in number below the lower 
deck hopk, and all equally divided between that and 
the foi'e den. Hence every part of the inboard is de- 
feribed as far as tieceflary« 

Chap. V, 0/* the Method of Whok-moulding. 

Method Having now finifhed the methods of laying down 
of whole- thcfcvcral plans of a fhip, any farther addition on tliia 
mcmlfUi p. fubjcdl might appear unneceffary. We cannot, how. 
Mtn ray's ever. With propriety, omit "to deferibe the method 
called whole-moulding^ ufed by the ancients, and which 
dill continues in ufe among thofe unacquainted with 
the more proper methods already explained. This 
method will be illiidratcd by laying down the feveral 
plans of a long boat ; the length of the keel being 29 
ftet, and breadth moulded nine feet. 

AppliLlto l>aw the draight line PO (fig. 37,) equal to 29 
aloii^ boat.feet, the extreme length of the boat, and alfo to repre- 
P].ite fent the upper edge of the keel. Let © be the ftation 
ccccLjiiii. yf midfliip frame. From the poiLits P, ©, and O, 
draw the lines PT, ©M, and OS, perpendicular to 
PO. Make ©M, ©N, equal to the upper and lower 
heights of biTadch refpcclivdy at the main frame, PT 
the height of breadth at the traiifom, and OS tile height 
at the dern. Deferibe the curve TMS to reprefent 
the dieer or extreme height of the fide, which in adiip 
would be called the upper height of breadth Itne^ or up- 
per edge of tlic wale. Through the point N draw a 
curve parallel to I'NIS, to reprefent the breadth of the 
upper (trakc of a boat, or lower edge of a wak iu 
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a diip. Tfit. i‘ '(• c\ n.,;v rufj ji: drawn lu of 

rcprcl’ir.t th. kA ’.itiiil’ i". 

Sit 4 fi Ihe i:i’kc of the y'uii From V io /■, and diaw^ 
the hiii: p : to rtprelnit tlie afl fu’c id tlu- port ; tlini 

T/ will rLjjrc'L'jit the round up of the tr.uifom. iict 

off the brcatlLh of the port Iroiu p tn r, ami from T ici 
r, and draw the line r s to repuhiit llic ft^ench* of ihe 
port, which may eithei be a cinvc or a llrnigl t lii*t at. 
pleafurc. Set up the hcij;iil of the tuck fu m p lo h, 

Dct hyi be the tliickiitfs of the tranfoiu, asid draw the 
line ZX to reprefent the forcilJe of the tianfoin. 

There is given the point S, the height of the llieer 
on the foixfide of the dem ; now that tide of the iUm 
is lo be formed cither by fweeps or fomc other coiitii- 
vance. Set off the breadth of tbs dem, uud form the 
aft fide of it. 

Set up the dead-rifing from © to di and from the ri- 
ling line r i s. Draw the line KL parallel to PO to 
reprefent the lower edge of tlie keel, and anotluT to re- 
prefent the tbieknefsof the plank or the rabbet. The 
rabbet on the pod and dem may alfo be reprefented i 
and the datlous of the timbers adigned, as 0, ( i ), i, z, 

3*4»5>^» 7» ®**d©, (A), A, B, C, D, H, h, 

G, H ; and the dicer plan will be completed. 

The half-breadth plan is to be formed next ; for this 
purpofe the perpendiculars TP, 9, 8, &c. mull be pro- 
duced. Upon M © produced fet off the half-breadth 
from the line KL to R (fig. 38.) ; fet off alfo the 
half breadth at the tranfom from K to and deferibe 
the extreme half breadth line ^RX, making the fore- 
part of the curve agreeable to the propofed round of 
the tranfom. 

Wc may next proceed to form the timbers in ibc* 
body plan. Let All (fig. 39,) be the breadth mould- 
ed at 0. £re£t the perpendicular CD in the middle 
of the line AD; draw the line mn diffant there - 
from the half thicknefs of the poll, and xy the half 
thicknefs of the Hern. Then take off the feveral por- 
tions of the perpendiculars 0, 1, 2, &c. inLcrccpied 
between the upper edge of the keel and the rifing 
line in the fiieer plan, and fet them up from C upon 
the line CD ; through tlicfe points draw lines paral- 
lel to AC ; take off alfo the fcvtMal lower heights of 
breadth at 0, 1, 2, &c. from the fiiecr plan ; and fi t 
them up from C upon the middle line in llie body plan ; 
and draw lines parallel to AC through ihefe point r, : 

Then take off the feveral half breadths correfponding 
to each from the floor plan ; and fet them off. on thru- 
proper lialf breadth lines from the middle line in the 
body plan. 

Conllru6l the midfhip frame by Problem V. the form 
&f which will in fume meafure deLcmufte the form of 
the reft. For if a mould be made on any fide of the 
middle line to fit the curve part of it, and the nfing 
line, or that marked bend mould (lig< 40.), and laid in 
fucb amanner that the lower part of it, which is ffraight, 
may be fet upon the feveral rifiiig lines, and the upper 
part juff touch the point of the half breadth in the 
breadth line correfpondjng to that rlfiing upon whieh 
the mould is placed, a curve may then be drawn by 
the mould to the rifing line. In this tnaniier we may 
proceed fo far as the rifing line is parallel to tlkC lusvcr 
height of the breiullh line. Tlsen a.hoUow luoul J iiiuil 
be made, the upper cud oi whkh kfi llraight, as 

that 
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Method of that marked hollow mould (hg. 40.) This ik applied 
Whole- in fui;h a mauncTf lhat fomc pari of the hollow may 

n-i.. aiding. k.tfcl> and the ttraight pair touch 

~ the hack of the curve b^ore deferibed by the bench 
mould ; and, beginning abaft, the (Iraight part will al- 
ways come lower on every tiniber, till we come to the 
midfhip timber, w'bcn it comes to the f>de of the keel. 
Having thus formed the timbers, fo far as the whole 
mouldings will ferve, the timbers abaft them are nuxt 
formed. Their half breadths are determined by the 
fliecr and floor plans, which are the only flxed points 
through which the curves of thefe timbers mu(l pafs. 
Some form thefe after timbers before the whole is 
moulded, and then make the hollow mould, which wdl 
be llraightcr-tban thi* hollow of either of thefe timbers. 
It IS iiidifl'ercnt which are well formed, or what methods 
arc ufed ; for after the timbers ate all formed, though 
every timber may appear very fair when confidered by 
•krelf^,'it is uncertain what the form of the fide will be, 
In order to find which, we mud form fcveral ribband 
and water lines ; and if thefe do not make fair curves, 
they mull be re£lified, and the timbers formed from 
thelV ribband and water lines. In ufing the hollow 
mould, when it is applied to the curve of each 1»imber, 
if the flraight part is produced to the middle line, we 
fliall have as many points of interfc6fion as there ^re 
timbers ; and if the heights above the bafe be transfer- 
red to the Gorrcfpoiiding timbers in the fheer-plan, a 
curve pairing through thefe points is what is called a 
rifingjlrait. This may be formed by fixing a point for 
the aftmnofl timber that is whole moulded, and trans- 
ferring that height to the flieer-plan. The curve mull 
pab through this point, and fall in with the rifing line 
fomew^here abaft dead flat ; and if the feveral heights of 
this line be transferred from the flicer to the middle line 
in the body plan^ thefe points will regulate what is 
called the having dov/n of the hollow mould. 

The timbers in the afterbody being all formed, thofe 
in the ibre-body are formed in the fame manner, by' 
transferring^he fcveral hciglits of the rifing and breadth 
lines from the fheer to the body plan ; the half breadths 
correfpundiug to each height mull alfo be transferred 
from the floor to the body plan. The fame hollow 
mould will ferve both for the fore and after body ; and 
the level lines, by wdiich the water lines to prove the 
after body were formed, may be produced into the fore 
body, and by them the water lines to prove the fore 
body may be deferibed. 

Another method of proving the body is by ribband 
lines, which are formed by fedlions of planes inclined 
to the Iheer plan, and mterfcdling the body plan diago- 
nally, as before obferved, of which there may be as manyr 
as may be judged ncieflary. As this has been already 
explained, we fliall therefore lay down only tne, repre- 
fented in the body plan by the lines marked d i a. 
Thefe are drawn in (uch a manner as to be perpendicu- 
lar to as many timbers as conveniently may be. After 
1^1 ey are drawn in the body plan, the feveral portions 
of the diagonal intercepted between the middle line 
and each tjuiber aiiift be transferred to the floor plan. 
Thus, iix one foot of the compalfes in the point where 
the diagonal interfeds the mi^e line in the body plan ; 
extend the other foot to the pointwhcrc the diagonal in- 
terfedts^e timber; for ofltamplc, umbe/^pt Set off the 
fame ciUenl upon the perpendicular ecpreleDtiiig the 
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plane of timber 9 from the point W'herc it interfeds the 
line KL on the floor plan : in like manner proceed with 
all the other timlKM'B both in the fore and ^fter body; and 
thefe /bnll have the points through which the curve mud 
pafs. If this fhould not prove a fair curve, il miift he 
altered, obferving to conform to the points as nearly 
as the nature of the curve w'ill admit ; fo it may be car- 
ried within one point, and without another, according 
as we And the tiinbers'will allow. For after all the 
ribband lines are* formed, the timbers mull, if needful, 
be altered by ih^ ribband lines: this is only the reverfe 
of forming the ribband lines ; for taking the portions 
bf the feveral perpendiculars intercept* d between the 
line KL and the curve of the ribband line in the floor 
plan, and fetting them off upon the diagonal from tlie 
point where it interfeds the middle line, wc fhall have 
the points in the diagomil through Wliich the curves of 
the timbers muft pafs. Thus the diflance between the 
line KL and the ribband attiitibcr 3 on the floor plan, 
when transferred to the body plan, will extend on the 
diagonal from the middle line to the point where the 
curve of timber 3 intcrftds that diagonal. The like 
may be faid of all the other timbers ; and if feveral 
ribband lines be formed, they maybe fo contrived that 
their diagonals in the body plan fliall be at fuch diflan- 
ces, that a point for every timber being given in each 
diagonal, will be fufficient to determine the form of all 
the timbers. 

In ftationing the timbers upon the keel for a boat, 
there' niufl be room for two futtocks iu the fpace be- 
fore or abaft 0; for which reafon, the diflance between 
thefe two timbers will be as much more than that be-* 
tween the other as the timber is broad, Here it is 
between 0 and (A); which contains the diftances be^ 
tween 0 and (i), and the breadth of the timber 
fidcs. 

The timbers being now formed, and proved by nb« 
band and water lines, proceed then to form the tranfom, 
fafliion-pieces, dec. by Problem VI. 

This method of whole-moulding will not anfwer for 
the long timbers afore and abaft. They are generally 
canted in the fame manner as thofe for a fliip. In or- 
der to render this method more complete, we fhall here 
deferibe the manner of moulding the timbers after they 
are laid down in the mould loft, by a rifing fquare, 
bend, and hollow mould. 

It was fbown before how to form the timbers by the 
bend and hollow moulds on the draught. The fame 
method mull be ufed in the loft ; but the moulds mufl 
be made to their proper fcaldings in real feet and 
inches. Now when they are fet, as before diredled, for 
moulding each timber, let the middle line in the body 
plan hc'drawn acrofs the bend mould, and draw n line 
acrofs the hollow tnould at the point wlicre it touches 
the upper edge of the keel ; and let them be marked 
with the proper name of the timber, as in iig. 40. The 
graduations of the. bend mould will therefore be exafl- 
lythe fame as the narrowing of the breadth. Thusi 
the diflance between 0 and 7 on the. bend mould is 
equal to the difference between tlie half breadth of tim- 
ber 7 and that of 0. The height of the head of each 
timber is likewife marked on the bend mould, and alfo 
the floor and breadth firmaiks. Tlie floor firmark is 
in tbatpoiat where a ftraight edged bat tciv touches the 
back of the bend mould, the batten being fo placed 

as 
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Method as to touch the lawer edge of the keel At ihe fame 
Whole- The ftvcral rifinga of the iloor and heights of 

niou mg. cutting down line are marked 6u the riling fquare, 
ajid the half breadth of ihe keel fet off from the fide 
of it. 

The moulds being thus prepared, wc fhall apply them 
to mauld timber 7. The timber being hrft, properly 
Jidcd to its brcuxlth, lay the bend mould upon it, fo as 
may bjell aofwer the round according to the grain of 
the wood ; then lay the riling fquare to the bottom of' 
th& bend mould, fo that the . line drawn acrofs the bend 
mould at timber 7 may coincidg with the line repre* 
fenting the middle of the keel upon tlic Tifing fejuare ; 
and draw a line upon the timber by the lide of the 
fquare, or let the line be fcored or cut by a tool made, 
for that pnrpofe, called a rajeing knife (b) f this line fo 
rafed will be the fide of the keel. Theu the fquare 
mull be moved till the Ode of it comes to 7 011 the. 
bend mould, and another line mull Ih! ra&d in by the 
iide of it to reprefent the middle of the ked. The^ 
other fide of the keel muft likewife be raft d after the 
fame manner, and the point 7 on the riQag fquare be 
marked on each fide of the kfek and a line rafed acrofs^ 
at thefe points to reprefent-the upper edge of the kcel.- 
From this line the height , of the cutting down line at- 
7 mull be fet up, and then the rifing fquare may be ta- 
ken away, and the. timber may be , rafed by the. bend 
mould, both infid^ and outfidc, from the head to the 
ilbor lirmark ; or it may be carried lower if neceffary. 
After the firmarksand head of .the timbers are marked, 
the bend mould may likewifebe taken away, and then 
the hollow mould applied to the back of the fw*ecp in 
fqch a manner that the point 7 upon it may intcrlcd 
the upper fide of the keel, before fet off by the riling 
fquare ; and when in this pofition tlie timber may be > 
rafed by it, which will complete the outiidc of the tim- 
bers. The infide of the timbera may likewife be form-* 
ed by the hollow mould. The fcantling at the kcel is 
given by the cutting down before fcl off. The mould 
mull be fo placed as to touch the fweep of the infide. 
of the timber formed before by the bend mould, and 
pdfs through the cutting down point. 

The ufe of the firmarks is to find the true places of 
the futtocks ^ for as^ they are cut * off three or four 
inches Ihort of the keel, they mull be fo placed that- 
the futtuck and floor firmarks may beconapared and co-- 
incide. Noiwithdaiiding which if the timbers are not 
very carefully trimmed, the head of the futtocks may be* 
either within or without its proper half breadth ; to- 
prevent which a half breadth Halt is made ufe of. 

The half breadth Half may be one inch fquare, and t 
of any convenient length. ITpon one fide -of it arc fet. 
off from one end the feveral half breadths of all tli« 
timber, in. the after body, and thofe of the fore body^ 
upon the oppofitc lide. On the other twe fides arc fet,- 
off the fcvcral heights of the (heer, the after body on * 
one fide,, and the fore body on its oppolite. Two tides 
of the Raff arc marked ka//" hreadlhs^ and ti e other two - 
fides bAgbis..of ihe.Jheer, 

The ftaff being thus prepared^ and the floor timbers 
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failcncd on the keel, and levelled acrofs, the futtneki* 
mull next be fadened to the floor timbers 5 but they 
mull be fet firft to their proper half breadth and height. 

The half breadth (laff, with the afliffance uf the ram- 
lijic II , ferves to fet them to llie half breadth : for as|| S t- next 
the keel of a boat is generally perpendicular to the 
rizon, therefore the line at which the plummet is fu- 
fpended, and which is moveable on the ram line, will be 
perpendicular to the keel. Wlience we may by it fet 
the timbers perpendicular to the keel, and then fet ihem- 
to their proper half breadths by the llalT : and when 
the two firmarks coincide, ihe fultock will be at its 
proper height, 4uid may be nailed to the floor timbers, 
and alfo to the breadth- ribband,' which may be fet to 
the height of the fheer by a level laid acrofs,' taking the 
height of the fheer by the flaff from the upper fide of 
the keel ; by which ineans-we fhall difeover if the rib- 
band is exactly the height of the fheer; and if not, thc' 
true height may be fet off by a pair of compaffes from . 
the level, and marked on the timbers. 

Chap. VI. Of the Pra^ke of Ship-buildings 

The elevation, prujedlion, and half breadth plans, of 
a' propofed fhip being laid down on paper, we mull next 
proceed to lay down thefe feveral plans in the mould 
loft of the real dimcnfiuns of the fhip propofod to be 
built, and from which moulds for each feparate part 
arc to be made. ^I'lie method of laying down thefe 
plans, from what has been already faid, w ill, it is pre- 
sumed, he no very difficult talk to accompli/h, as' it is 
no more than enlarging the dimeiifiuns of the origiritil 
draughts ; and with rcfpefl to the moulds, they are 
very eafily formed agreeable to the figure of the feve- 
ral parts of the fhip laid down in the mould loft. 

Blocks of w^ood aic now to be prepared upon which 
the keel is to be hud. Thefe blocks are to be placed ' 
at nearly equal dillancee, as of five or lix feet, and in 
fucli a manner that their upper furfaces maybe exadly 
in the fame plane, and their middle in the fame flraight 
line. . This lall is eafily done by means of a line llretch- 
ed a little more tlian the pro|)ofcd length of the keel ; 
and the upper planer of thefe blocks may be verified by 
a long and ilraigbt rule ; and the utmofl care and pre- 
caution muff be taken to have thefe blocks properly 
bedded.- Each block may be about fix or eight inches 
longer than the keel is in thicknefb; their breadth from 
12. to 14 inches, and their depth from a foot to a fool 
and a half. 

The dimenfions of the keel are to he taken from (lie 
mould loft, and the keel is to be prepared nccorJuigly. 

As, how'tvcr, it is fcldom poffiblc to procure a piece 
of wood of fuflicient length fur a keel, cTpecially if for 
a large, fhip> it is, therefore, for the moil part ncceffary 
tocumpofc it of feveial pieces, and thefe pieces are to it 
be fcarfed together, and fecurcly bolted, fo as to make 
one entire piece. It muR, however, be obfervedt that- 
the pieces which coinpofc the keel ought to be of fuch • 
lengths, that a fcarf may not be oppolite to the Rep of 
any uf the malls. Rabbets are to be formed on each 
fide of the keel to receive the edge of the planks next 

to 


1 %) Tbettrmi rq/rm; is ufed when any line is drawn by fuch an inffrument iofteid of a pencil. 
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Pr.K^icc to It, or g^aibonrd ftrnkey and the keel is to be laid on 

i)f Ship- blocks (f). 

bnwdin^. ftem, and the poft| and the feveral tranfoms bc- 

longinfr to it, arc to be prepared from the moulds, and 
rabbeted in like manner as the keel, to receive the ends 
of the plank* The tranfoms are to be bolted to the 
jw)ft at their middle, each at its refpeftive height, tak- 
en from the elevation in the mould loft, and the ex- 
tremities of the tranfoms are to be firmly conne<J^cd with 
the fafhion pieces, lloth 11cm and port are then to be 
eretted, each at its refpcAive extremity of the keel. 
The tenons at the heel of each being let into mortifes 
prepared to receive them, and being fet to their proper 
rakes or angles with the keel, are to be fupported by 
props or fliorcs. Pieces of wood called iifnd wood arc 
to be h'.d upon and fixed to the upper fide of the keel 
towards the fore and aft parts of it ; the dee|mef6 of 
the dead wood incteafing with its diflancc from the mid- 
dle, ugrrcable to the propofed form of the cutting 
down lime. 

A line is to be firetched from the middle of the head 
of the Hem to that of the poll, called the rnm Itne^ 
upon which is a moveable line wdth a plummet affixed 
to it. The midlhip and other frames are to be ereded 
upon the keel at their proper ftations. The extremities 
of each frame arc fet at equal dillanccsfrom the vertiqal 
longitudinal feftion of the /hip, by moving the frame 
in Its own plane until the plumh-line coincides with a 
mark at the middle between the arms of each frame ; 
and although the keel is inclined to the horizon, yet 
the frames may alfo be fet perpendicular to the keel by 
means of the plumb-line. The fhorcs which are flip* 
porting the frames are now to be feenrely fixed, that the 
pofition of the frames may not be altered. The rib- 
bands arc now to be nailed to the frames at their pro- 
per places, the more cfleffually to fecure them ; and the 
intermediate vacancies between the framts filled up with 
filling timbers. For a pcrfpcdlive view of a fhip framed, 
lee Plate CCCCIJV. fig. 2 . 

The frames being now llattoned, proceed next to 
fix on the planks, of which the wales are the principal, 
being much thicker and Wronger than the red, as is rc- 
prefented in the midfhip fnime, Plate CCCXIV. The 
liarpins, which may be confiderc d as a continuation of 
the wales at their fore ends, arc fixed acrofs the hawfe 
pieces, and the furround the fore part of the fhip. The 
planks that cnclofc the (hip’s Tides are then brought about 
the timberh; and the clamps which are of equal thick- 
nefs within the Wales, fixed oppofite to the wales within 
the fliip. Thefe arc ufed to fupport the ends of the 
beams, and accordingly ilrctch from one end of the (Hip 
“to the other. The thick ftufF or ftrong planks of the 
bottom witbiii board are then placed oppofite to the 
ftveral fcarfs of the timbers, to reinforce than through- 
out the drip’s length. The planks employed to line the 
. fhip, called the ceil%nf[ or foot-nvalmg^ is next fixed in 
the intervals between the thick (luff of the hold. The 
brams are afterwards laid acrofs the (hip to fupport the 
decks, and are conticAcd tb the Tides by lodging and 
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banging kiie<*8 : the former of which nrc exhib’ilcd at Praftifc 
F, Plate CLVI. See alio the article Deck ; and the "f Shi|'- 
hanging kiiec», together with the breadth, thicknefs, 
and poiition of the keel, flooi* timbers, futtocki;, top- 
timhera, wales, clamp;, thick (tuff, planks vriihin and 
Without, beams, decks, dee. afe feen in the midlhip 
fn-ime, Plate CCCXIV. and in that article thcfc feveral 
parts have aheudy been explained. 

The cable bits being next crefled, the tarlh^i and 
ledges^ repn (ented in Plate CLVI. are difpofed between 
the beairiB to ftrengthen the deck, •wetter-rvays are 

then laid on the ends of the bearrs throughout the fliip’s 
length, and the fpirfccting fixed clofc above thcm.~ 

The upper deck- is then planked, and the Jirirtg placed 
u^er the gunne!^ or planjheer^ in the waift. The difpo- 
fflion of thofe latter pieces on the timbers, viz. the w'utcr 
ways, fpirketing, upper deck, firing, and gunnel, are 
alfo rqjrcfcntcd in the midfhip frame, Plate CCCIV. 

Then proceed next to plank tlie quarter deck and 
forccaflle, and to fix the^ffr/;ierx of the mafis and cap- 
fiems with the coamings of the batches. The breajl- 
hooks are then bolted acrofs the fiem^nd bow with in- 
board, the ftep of the foremaft placed on the kclfon, 
and the riders^ exhibited in the Midship Frame, fay* 
ed to the infide of the timbers, to reinforce the Tides in 
different parts of the (hip’s length. 7'hc folnUrst if 
any, arc afterwards fixed acrofs the hold diagonally to 
fupport the beams \ and the crotchets ftationed in the 
after hold to unite the half timbers. The Jieps of the 
maiiimaft and capfterns are next placed ; the planks of 
the lower decks and orlop laid \ the naval hoods fayed 
to the hawfe holes \ and the tnees of tlse heai^ or cuti* 
water, connc^cd to the ftem. The figure of the bend 
is then erc^ed, and the traiUhoard and cheeks fixed on 
the fide of the knee. 

Ths iaffarcl and quarter •pieces^ which terminate the 
(hip abaft, the former above and the latter on each fide^ 
arc then difpoTed, and the ftern and quarter galleries 
framed and fupported by their brackets. The pampSf 
with their well, are next fixed in the hold : the limker 
hoards laid on each fide of the kelfon, and the 
Jlrake fixed on the Ihip’a bottom next to the heel with- 
out. 

The hull being thus fabricated, proceed to feparate 
the apartments by bulkheads or partitions, to frame 
the port lids, to fix the catheads and chefs-trees ; to 
form the hatchways and fcuttles, and fit them with pro- 
per covers or gratings. Next fix the ladders at the dif- 
ferent hatchways, and build the manger on the lower 
deck to carry off the water that runs in at the hawfe- 
holes when the (hip rides at anchor in a fea. The 
bread room and magazines arc there lined ; and the 
gunnel, rails, and gangways fixed on the upper part of 
the (hip. The cleats, kevels, and ranges, by which the 
ropes are fafiened, are afterwards bolted or nailed te the 
fidfs in different places. 

The rudder, being fitted with its irons, is next hung 
to the ftern-po(i, and the tiller or bar, by which it is 
managcdi let into a mortife at its upper end. The 

feyppersf 


(f ) In (Irij's of war, which arc a long while in tuildirg, it has been found that the kerl is often apt to rot 
b(.lcre they are fini/hed. Upon this actount, therefore^ builders have begun with the floor timbers, and 
added the ketl ufierwards. $■ 
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Impose- f€upperst or leaden tufacsi that carry the water off from 
nienti in the decks, are then placed in holes cut through the 
fliip'a fides ; and the Jiandards reprefented in the Mid- 
Frame, Plate GCCXIV. bolted to the beams 
/ and Tides above the decks to which they belong. The 
poop lanthorns are la 11 fixed upon their cranes over the 
ftern, and the or cradles placed under the 

bottom to conduA the fhip ftcadily into the water 
wliilil* launching. 

As the various pieces which have been mentioned 
above are explained at large in their proper places, it is 
tliercfore fupcrfiuous to eater into a more particular de- 
(cription of them here. 

Chap- VII. Of Improvements in the Majls and Rudder^ 
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Since the article Mast was printed, an account of 
a method for reftoring mafia of (hips when wounded, 
or otherwife injured, in an eafy, cheap, and capeditious 
manner, by Captain Edward Packenham of the royal 
navy, has been publifiied in the tenth volume of the 
TranfaiElions of the Society for the Encouragement 'of 
Arts, k,c* Captain Pakenham introduces his invention 
with the following obfervactons i 

Among the various accidents which (hips are liable 
to at fea, none call nsorc for the attention and exertion 
of the officer than the fpeedy refitting of the mafis ; 
and having obferved, in the courCe of Uft war, the very 
great deftruflioii made among the lower mafis of our 
mips from the enemy’s mode of fighting, as well as the 
very great expence and delay in refitting a fieet after 
an parti^larly acrofii the AtUntic«»-a very 

fimple expedient has fuggefted ttfelf to me as a rcfource 
in part 1 which anpem fo ver^r fpeedy and fecure, that 
of the meaoeft failor will at once conceive 
it. 1 therefore think it my duty to ftate my ideas of 
the advantages likely to refult from it t and 1 (liall feel 
myfclf exceedingly happy (hould they in anywife con- 
iiibtttc to remedy the evil. 

** My plan, therefore^ is, to have the heels of ail 
lower mafts fo formed as to become the heads : but it 
is not the intention of the above plan, to have the fmall- 
eft alteration made in the hedi of the prcfi^t lower 
mafts ; for as all line-of-battle fiiips malb arc nine inches 
in diameter larger at the heel than at the head, it wQi 
follow, that by letting in the treffel-trees to their pro- 
per depth, the mail wiH form its own checks or hounds; 
and 1 fiatier myfelf the following advaatagei will refuit 
from the above alteration. 

Firil, I muft beg to obTerve, that all line-of-battle 
iliips bury one-third of their lower mafts, particularly 
thrcc-deckcrs ; it therefore follows, that if the wounds 
are in the upper third, by turning the mail fo as to 
make the heel the head, it will be as good as new; for> 
in eight aOlions 1 was preCent in Ull war, I made the 
following obfervations ; 

*• That in the faid aftions fifty-eight lower mafts were 
wounded, and obliged to be (hifted, thirty-two of 
which had their wounds in the upper third, and of courfe 
-the (hips detained until new mafis were made. And 
when It is confidered that a lower mall for a 90 or 74 
ilands government in a fum not leTs, 1 am informed, 
than zoool. to 2300I. the advantages actofs the At- 
lantic refulting from the aforefaid plan will be particu- 
larly obvious ; not to mention the probability of there 
being no fit fpars in the country, which was the cafe in 
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the infiances of the Ifis and PrinceTs Royal ; and as I 
was one of the lieutenants of the Ills at that time 1 am 
more particular in the circumfiance of that (hip- The 
Ifis had both hef lower mafis wounded above the 
cathar pins in her adlion with the Cxfar, a French 74 } 
and as there were no fpars at New York, the Ills was 
detained five weeks at that place.-^Now, if her mafis 
had been fitted on the plan 1 have propofed, 1 am con- 
fident (he would have been ready fur fea in 48 hours ; 
and as a further proof, 1 beg leave to add, that i\\<i 
whole fleet on the glorious lach of April, had not the 
lead accident of any confcquencc except wliat befcl 
their lower mafis, which detained them between eight 
and ten weeks at Jamaica. 

** The delay of a fiiip while a new mafi is making, 
and probably the fleet being detained for. want of tliai- 
(lup, which frequently occurred in the courfe of laliT 
war, the taking of fliipwrights from other work, with a 
variety of inconveniences not ncccffary to mention here, 
muft he obvious to every officer that has made the 
fmallcft obfervations on fea aflions. 

“ You will further obferve, that this fubftitule is Ter- 
med on the mofi fimple principle, fitted to the meanefi 
capacity, and calculated to benefit all Ihips, from a lirfi 
rate down to the fmallefi merchantman, in cafes oi an 
accident by fliot, a fpring, a rottennefs, particularly n't 
thefc accidents generally happen in the upper third of 
the mafi and above the cheeks. 

“ It might probably be obje£lcd, that a difficulty and 
fome danger might anfe from the wounded part of the 
mafi being below ; but this will at once be obviated^ 
when it is remembered, that as the wounded part is be- 
low the wedges, it may with cafe be both fiihcd, cafed, 
and fecured, to any fizc or degree you plcafc, with the 
addition of its being w'cdged on each deck.’* 

Fig. 41. reprefents a mafi of a firil rate in its proper 
ftate, the figures reprefenting its thicknefsat the differ- 
ent diviiions. 

Fig. 42. the fame mad inverted, the heel forming the 
head, and the trcffel-trees let in to iheir proper deptli, 
the additioual thicknefs of the mafi forming its owm 

checks. 

Fig. 43. the propofed mad, the figures reprefenting 
the thicknefs of the mafi in the propofed alteration:: ; 
4, the heel made fquarc i the letting in of the trcffcl- 
trees ; r, the third proportion of thicknefs continued up 
to where the fourth is in the prefent mail, or at leall: 
fome little dtfiance above the lower part of the cheeked, 
which is always looked upon as thevveakefi part of the 
maft ; and by its being fo proportioned, the mail, wlu 11 
turned, will be nearly as firong in the partnero as before. 

As the expence of a mafi is much greater than in 
generally imagined, it is therefore 1 bought proper to 
lubjoin the following ftatement of the levcral articles 
t&fed in making a 74 gun (hip’s mainmait. 

Fi(hc3 for a fpindle, 21 inches, 2 nails of f^alue* 
two mafis, - - L. loi 3 ir 

Two fide fiflies, 22 inches, 2 ditto, >33 10 9 

Fore and aft filhes, 22 inches, 2 nails of 

one mail, - - 66 13 10 

Fifli 1 2 i-r inches, 1 nail of half a maft, 29 8 5 

> On the fore part. 

Iron j 3 qrs. 19 Itis 159 

Aries load baulk, 2 loads 22 feet, - 1225 
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Value. 

Brought over 

3 * 1 ^ S 

Breadthningl 2 loads 7 feet, 

II I 

> Dantzic fir timber. 


f Cheeks } 4 loads 2 feet, 

20 18 

^ Iron, 5 cwt. 2 qrs. 24 lb. 

8 0 

Knees, elm timber, 1 3 feet, 

. 0 

Iron, 2 qrs. 14 lb. 

- 0 17 
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Boofc‘1, 


to 


Hoops and bolts on the bocly^ 15 cwt. 1 qr. 

16 lb. - - 18 

TrcfTcbtreesy ftraight oak timber, fecond fort, 

2 loads 10 feet, 

Iron, 3 qrs. 10. lb. 

Crofs trees, (Iraight oak timber, fecond fort 
1 load 12 feet, 

Iron, 2 qrs. 2 lb. 

Cap, elm timber, i load 24 feet, 

Iron, 2 cwt. 14 lb. 

Fullings, holders, bollins, and Dantzic fir, 

1 load 2 feet,. 

Workman Hiip, 


J^rlueiflei 
tf Naval 


Main topmad of a 74 gun fliip 
Main top-gallant-mail, 


5 

J 4 

0 

H 

4 

6 

2 

»9 

5 

7 

78 

6 

5>3 

6 

50 

16 


8 11 


In order toleffen the enormous cxpencc of mads, a 
propofal was made fome years ago to condru£I them 
jO. author having premifed feveral experi- 

jn ments which he had made, proceeds as follows : 
hilrOar- Galileo taught us, that tlic reddance or drength 

iinii s ji hollow cylinder is to that of a full cylinder, con- 

tainingthe fame quantityof matter, as the total diame- 
ter of the hollow one is to the diameter of the full one ; 
and thtfe experiments fliow us, that the drength or rc- 
liftancc of two or more pieces of wood, fadened toge- 
ther at each end, and conne£led by a pillar, pillars, or 
framing, inercafes at lead to a certain degree, ceteris 
fariius, as the diitance between them and number of 
pillars, provided the force is applied in the line or di- 
reftioii of the pillars, 

“ li is furprifing that this difeoveryof Galileo has not 
been made fubfervient to more uCcful purpofes. It is 
paiticularly applicable to the condrn£l;ion of mads, as 
not requiring that the hollow cylinder diould be made 
of one folid piece of wood (g). 

“ However the foregoing experiments teach us, that 
the fame advantages may be obtained By other forms 
beiidcs that of a cylinder ; and that perhaps not only 
in a fuperior dcgicf, but likewife with greater facility of 
execution, ns by adopting a fqunre figure, but more 
particularly by condruAing them of feparate pieces of 
wood, placed at proper didances from oach other, in 
the following or any other manner that may be found 
mod convenient. Fig. 44, 45, and 46, exhibit each 
the tranfverfe feflion of a mad, in which the fftiall cir- 
cles reprefent the trees or upright pieces of wood, and 


the lines the beams or framing of wood, which are cm- Improve- 
ploycd at proper places and at proper didanccs from in 

each other, for conneding them together. Perhaps fo- 
lid frames of wood, placed at proper didances from each 
other, and filling up tlie whole dotted fpace, would an- 
fwer better ; in which event, the mad could be drong- 
ly hooped with iron at thofe places, and the upright 
trees formed fquare, or of any other convenient form. 

It will be evident to thofe acquainted with thisfiib- 
je£l, thatfuch mads would be greatly drongcr than com- 
mon ones containing the fame quantity of materials. R 
is likewife evident that they would be lefsapt to fpring, 
as being fupported on a more extended bafe, and afford- 
ing many conveniences for being better fccured ; and 
that they might be condrudlcdof fuch wood as atpre- 
feiit would be deemed altogether improper for mads : a 
circumdance of importance to Britain at all times, but 
mure particularly now, when there is fuch difficulty in 
procuring wood proper for the kind of mads in com- 
mon ufe.'* St 

An improvement in the rudder has Iktely taken place An im- 
in feveral (hips, particularly in fome of thofe in the fer- provemens 
vice of the Ea(l India Company. It will, however, be ® ' 

necedary previoufly to deferibe the ufual form of the 
rudder, in order to (how the advantages it poffefTes when 
condrufied agreeable to the improved method. 

N** 1. (fig. 47.) reprefents the rudder according to m 
the common method of condru^ion : in which AB is ^oval Ar^ 
the axis of rotation. It is hence evident that a fpace 
confidcrably greater than the tranfverfe fe£tion or ihc*^**^* 
rudder at the counter mud be left in the Counter £pr the 
rudder to revolve in. Thus, let GAB (N® 2.) be the 
feAion of the rudder at the counter ; then there muft 
be a fpace fimilar to CD£ in the counter, in order that 
the rudder may be moveable as required* Hence, to 
prevent the water from walking up the rudder cafe, at 
rudder coat, that is, a piece of tarred canvafs, is nailed' 
in fuch a manner to the rudder and counter as to co- 
ver the intermediate fpace t but the canvafs being con- 
tinually walhed by the fea, foon becomes brittle, and 
unable to yield to the various turns of the rudder witla<« 
out breaking; in which cafe theihip is of courfc left 
pervious to the waves, even of three or four feet high ; 
in fa£t, there are few men bred to the fea who have not 
been witneffes to the bad e(Fei 5 b of fuch a fpace being 
left fo ill guarded againd the droke of the waves ; and 
many (hips have, with great probability, been fuppofed 
to founder at fea from the quantity of water Hupped 
between the rudder andi counter. 

It was to remedy this defedl that the alteration above 
alluded to took place; which confiSs in making the 
upper part AFG (fig. 48. N® l.) of the rudder ABD 
cylindrical, and giving that part at the fame time a 
cad forward, fo that the axis of. rotation may by that 
means be the line AD, paifing as ufual from E to D, 
through the centres of the braces w'hich attach the rud- 
der to ^he dern-pod, and from £ to A through the 


axis 


(0) The ftrangth of thefe cylinders would be dill further augmented by having folid pieces of wood placed ^ 
within them at proper didances, and fecurely fadened to them, in the fame manner, and on the fame princi- 
pal, that nature has furnifhed reeds with joinUi and for aofwering, in fome refpects, the fme purpofe as the 
.^piilirs in the cxpctimcBts aUuded to. 




Load-Wa- axis the cylinder AFG, in order that the tranfverfe fec- 
*•) **■ counter may be a circle re- 
"cipiicify* molting upon its centre; in which cafe the fpacc of 
half aniinch is more than fufficient between the rudder 
and the counter, and confcquently the neceflity of a 
rudder coat entirely done away. But as it was fore- 
feen, that if the rudder by any accident was uiifliipped, 
this alteration might endanger llie tearing away of the 
counter, the hole is made much larger than the tranf- 
verfe fcflion of the cylindric part of the rudder, and 
the fpace between filled up with pieces of wood. To fit- 
ted to the counter as to be capable of withflanding the 
fhoc'k of the fta, but to be eafily carried away with the 
rudder, leaving the counter, under fuch circumltanccs, 
in as fafe a flate as it would be agreeable to the pre- 
fent form of making rudders in the navy« 


known, we muft find whether the number of cubic road-wa-. 

feet in each part fo divided arc the fame ; and if they 

arc found to be equal, the body of the fhip may tlicn ' 

be faid to be conftriifted in all refpedts fuitable to her . 

fwimming on an even keel, let the fhape of the body he 
whatever it will ; and whicli w'ill be found to be her 
natural pofition at the load-water line. But if either 
of the parts llioiild contain a greater number of cubic 
feet than the other, chat part which contains the great- 
eil will fwim the moll out of the water, and confe- 


quently the other will fwim deepeA, fuppoliug the Aiip 
in her natural pofition for that conllrti^iun. In order, 
therefore, to render the Atip fuitably cunllruded to the 
load-water line in the draught, which is parallel to tlic 
keel, the number of cubic feet in the lefs part inuA be 
fubtradlgd from the number contained in the greater 


Chap. VIII. Upon the Pofition of the Load-Ofater Pine 
and the Capacity of a Ship, 

Sec The weight of the quantity of water difplaced by 

ftatiii, bottom of a Ihip is equal to the weight of the 

Ihip with its rigging, provifions, and every thing on 
beard. If therefore the cxadl weight of the Atip when 
ready for fea be calculated, and alfo the number of cu- 
bic feet in the Aiip’s bottom below' the load-water line, 
and hence the weight of the w'ater flie difplaces ; it 
will be known if the load-water line is properly placed 
in the di-aught. 

The pofition of the (hip in the draught may be ei- 
it'i Jtepff ther on an even ktel, or to draw moil water abaft; but 
an even keel is judnd to be the bcA pofition in point 
of velocity, when the ihip is conftruflcd fuitable there- 
to, that is, when her natural pofition is fuch. For W'hen 
a ihip is conftru^d to fwim by the Aem, and when 
brought down to her load-water made to fwim on an 
even keel (as is the cafe wdth moft^fiiips that are thus 
built), her velocity is by that means greatly retarded, 
and alfo her llrength greatly dxminiAied : for the fore 
part being brought down lower than it fhould be, and 
the middle of the fhip maintaining its proper depth in 
the water, the after part is by that means lifted, and 
the fhip is then upon an even keel; but in confel)uence 
of her being out of her natural pofition, th^ after part 
is always prefling downwards with a coniiderable Qrain, 
which will continue till the ihip’s flieer is entirely 
broke, and in time would fall into its natural pofition 
again ; for which reafon we fee fo many ilupa with bro- 
ken backs, that is, with their fheers altered in ftich a 


part, and that part of the body is to be filled out till 
it has increafed half the difTercnce of their quantiuc.s, 
and the other part is to be drawn in as much : hence 
the two parts will be equal, that is, each will cdtitaiu 
the fame number of cubic feet, and the AiipN body w'ill 
be coiiAruiflcd in a manner fuitable to her fwimming on 
ail even keel. 

If it is propofeJ that the fliip laid down on the 
draught fliall nut fwim on an even keel, but draw moic 
water abaft than afore, then the fore and altt r parts of 
the ihip’s body below the load- water line art to be 
compared ; and if thefc parts aVc unequal, that part 
which is leall is to be filled out by half the diflVieacc, 
and the other part drawn in as much as before. 

It will be nccefTary, in the fn ii place, lo calculate the 
weight of a fhip ready equipped for lea, from the know- 
ledge of the weight of every ftparair thing in her anti 
belonging to her, as the cxaA weight of all the timber, 
iron, lead, mafis, fails, rigging, and in Ihort all the ma- 
terials, men, provifions, and every thing elfc on board 
of her, from whieli we fliall be able afterwaids to jiidg#" 
of the truth of the calculation, and whether the load- 
water line in the draught be placed agreciiblc thereto. 
This is indeed a very laborious tailv, upon account of the 
fevcral pieces of timber, &c. being of fo many difl'c- 
rent figures, and the fpccific gravity of fomc ol tlic 
timber entering the conllruClion not being prccifely de- 
termined. 

In order to afeertain the weight of the bull, the 
timber ie the firll thing which i:onics under confidtra- 
tion ; the number of cubic feet of timber contained in 
the whole fabric muft be found ; which we fliall be 


manner that the flieer rounds up, and the biglieft part 
is in the midfliipa. 

Such are the difadvantages arifing from not paying 
a due attention to thofe points in the conftruAion of a 
draught ; therefore, when the load-water line i« found 
to be fo fiiuated at a proper height on the draught, 
according tn the weight given for fuch a fliip, and alfo 
drawn parallel to the kc> I, as fuppofing that to be the 
bell failing trim, the next thing is to examine whether 
the body is conftrudled fuitable thereto, in order to 
avoid the above«*mentioned ill confcquences.. 

In the firll place, therefore, we muft divide the Ihip 
equally in two lengthwife between the fore and after 
perpendiculars ; and the exadl number of cubic feet in 
the whole bottom beneath the load-water line being 


able to do by help of the draught and the principal 
dimenfions and fcaiitlings ; obferving to diiliiiguifti the 
different kinds of timber from each other, as they difltr 
confiderably in weight ; then the number of cubic feet 
contained in the different forts of timber being reduced 
into pounds, and added, will be the weight ot the tim- 
ber. In like manner proceed to find the weight of the 
iron, lead, paint, &c. and the true weight of the whole 
will be found. 

In reducing quantity to weight, it may be obferved 
that a cubie foot of oak is equal to 66 pounds, and 
fpccific gravity of the other materials is as follows : 
Water being looo Oak ia ^9 1.8.9 

Lead is *^345 D17 elm 702,70 

Iron - 7643 Dry fir. 64S.64 

3 F a 
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TJltmatr nf the Weight cf the Eighty Gun Ship in 
^ aS! Plates CCCCLX and CCCCLXL Jitted for Sea, 


nifith fix Month j Provifions, 

Wright of the HulL 


fitted foi 


FftiitiJte of Oak timber at 661 b. to! 
thcwdght the cubic foot ' 

of tht cigh- fir timber at 481b. to* 

K£;;5 •'■'.'“‘■-f”" „ I 

down. timber at 521b. to 

the cubic foot 
Carve work and lead work 
Iron work, rudder irons, ' 
chain plates, nails, &c. 
Pitch, tar, oakum, and' 
paint - I ' 

Cook room fitted with'' 
fire hearth - ^ 1 


N^^oflbs. 

Tons. Lbs. 

3200802 

1428 20S2 

213936 

95 ” 3 ® 

27040 

iz 160 

4651 

2 171 

88254 

39 894 

17920 

8 

16123 

7 443 

3568726 

1593 406 


NOoflbs. 

Tom 

. Lbs. 

161000 

7 * 

i960 

39996 

>7 

1916 

69128 

30 

1928 

32008 

14 

648 

73332 

3 * 

1652 

62056 

27 

1576 

4375*0 

'95 

720 


377034 

168 

7‘4 

116320 

5 > 

0 

OD 

0 

N 

6500 

3 

2020 

21573 

9 

* 4 ' 3 

521427 

232 

>747 


20187 

9 

*7 

21112 

9 

95 * 

8964 

4 

• 4 

5200 

3 

730 

11096 

4 

3136 

W559 

29 

*599 


Weight of the Men, &C. 



N® of lbs 

Tods. Lbs. 

Sfven hundred men with their T 



effefts, including the ufficers > 

316961 

14I 1 X 21 

and their effefts - j 



Ballad 

147840c 

660 

Sum 

1795361 

801 1121 

PFCAPrfrijfTJoy. 


The hull 

3568726 

1593 4o5 

The furniture 

437520 

195 720 

Guns and ammunition 

521427 

232 1747 

Officers Acres 

66559 

29 159^ 

Provifiona 

1792870 

800 870 

Weight of the men and ballad 

1795361 

801 1121 

Sum 

8182463,3652 1983 


Bo6k I; 

Load-vri* 
ter l.iue 
snd Sliip't 


Wright of the Furniture. 


w ith the fpare gecr - i 
Anchors with iLeir Aocks, and" 
mailer’s ftores ' - J 

Rigging 

Sails, complete fet, and fpare 
Cables and hawfers 
Blocks, pumps, and boats 


Weight of the Gunt end Ammuniiion. 
Guns with their carnages - |377034|i 


Implements for the powder 
Ditto forguns, crows, handfpikes,! 
&c. - - J 


Weight of the OJieers Storef, &c. 

Carpenter’s Aores - 20185 

Uoalfwain’s Acres - 2111s 

Gunner's Aores - • 89641 

Caulker’s Acres - - jape 

Surgeon and chaplain’s effefls iiog^ 


Weight of the Provi/tom. 

Provifions for fix months for 700I « o ! a 
men, with all their equipage J ” 5 ^ 97 ® logb 
Water, calks, and captain’s Uble 93390c 416 2060 

Sum . . 1791870300 870 


Agreeable to the above cAimate, we find that the 
eighty gun A\ip, with every thing on board and fit for 
fea, when brought down to the load-water line, weighs 
8,182,463 pounds, or nearly 36^3 tons. It may now 
be known if the load-water line in the draught be pro- 
perly placed, by reducing the immerfed part of the, bo- 
dy into cubic feet. For if the eighty gun Aiip, when 
brought down to the load-witer line, weijghs 3653. 
tons, the quantity of water difplaced aUo be 3653 
tons : now a cubic foot of fait water being foipf^M 
weigh 74 pounds, if therefore 8182463 m mvided by 
74, the quotient is 1 10573, the number of cubical feet 
which Aie miiA difplace ameablt to her weight. 

It is now neceflary to find the number of cubic feet 
contained in the Atip’s bottom below the load-water 
line by calculation. If the bottom was a i^iilar folid, 
this might be very eaiily done { but as it is otherwifcr. 
we mutt be fatisM with the following method by ap* 
pToxiniition, firfi given by M. Bouguer* 

Take the lengths of every other of the lines that re- Method of 
prefent the frames in the horizontal plane upon the up-calcoUting 
' per water line •, then find the furo of them together,*^® 
with half the forerooA and aftermoA frames, Now mul- 
ttply that fum by the diAance between the frames, and [hip. 
the produft is the area of the water line contained be- 
tween the (bremoA and aftermoA frames t then find the 
area of that part abaft the after frame, which forms a 
trapezium, and alfo the poft and rudder ; find alfo the 
area of that part afore ths foretnoft frame, and alfo of 
the ftem and gripe ; then thefe areas being added to 
that firfi found, and the fum doubled, will be the area 
of the furface ^ the whole water line. The reafon of 
this rule will be obvious to thofe acquainted with the 
firfi principles of mathematics- 

The areas of the other water line may be found in 
the fame manner : then the fum of all thefe areas, ex- 
cept thyt of the uppennoft and lowermoft, of which onm 
ly one half of each muA be taken, being multiplied by 
the diftance between the water lines ftfaefe lines in the 
plane of elevation being equidiftant from each other),.' 
and the produft will be the folid content of the fpace ^ 
contahicd betweco the lower and laad-trater Hoes. 

Add 



Bo<* r; S H I P . B U 

tAad-wftp Add ilic area of tlic lower water line to the area of 
ter l^ane Upper fide of tht keel ; multiply half that fiim 
diftance between them, the product will be 
^ , the folid content of that part between the lower wa- 

ter line and upper edge of the keel, fuppofing them 
parallel ro each other. But if the lower water line is 
not parallel to the keel, the above half fum is to be 
nitltiplied by the difiance between them at the middle 
of the Tliip. 

The folid contents of the keel mud be next found, 
by multiplying its length by its depth, and that pro- 
duft by the breadth. The fum of thefe folid con- 
tents will be tlie number of cubic feet contained in the 
imnierfed part of the fliip’s bottonii or that part below 
the load-water line. 

Detcrmtnatto%fif the tiumher of Culic Feet contained in 
the hottom of the Eighty Gun Ship. See Plates 
CCCCLX and CCCCLXL 


.'?4 

ppjiod to 

c eighty 
in /hip 


18 

I 


Upper Wider Line (Anft Head Flat, 

'frame dead flat is 24 f. to itu one half of 
which is 
frame^(4) 

frame j « 

frame 7 - - . 

frame is 

frame 15 - . . • »• 

frame 19 ^ 

frame - - • 

frame 27 - • 

frame 31 - - 

frame 3$ is 16 feet 3 incheS) the lu|U of 
I. which is « * ‘ 


*4 

22 


5 

10 

9 


* 20 If 


Sum 

Diftance between the frames 
frodoB. 

Area of that part abaft frame 35 
rnddff and poft 

Sum 


> *j 6 

7 

10 

It 

358 s 

9i 

7 » 

0 


6 

3666 

*4 


» 


I L D I N G. 

Second Water Line ahaft Dead Plai, 


frame dead flat is 23 feet 10* ir.ehes, the 
half of which is 
frame (4) 
frame 3 

frame 7 * 

frame 1 1 
frame 15 
frame 19 
frame 23 

frame 27 - - - 

frame 31 

frame 35 is 8 feet 
which is 


n3 

n 


-C 

H 


6 inches, the half of 



The fore body is divided into five, and the afterbo- 
dy into ten, equal part» in the horizontal plane ; be- 
fides the parts contained between the foremoft timber 
and the ftem, and the aftermofl; timber and the poft. 
The plane of elevation is alfo divided into five equal 
parts by water lines drawn parallel to the keel. Thefe 
water lines are alfo deferibed upon the horizontal 
plane. 

It is to be obferved that there mult be five inches ad- 
ded to each line that reOrdCents a frame in the horiatoiw 
tal phne for the tlticknefs of the plank, that being near- ‘ 
ly a mean between the thicknefs of the plank next the 
water and that on the lower part of the bottom. 


Sum ^ 

Diftance between the frames 
Produft 

Area of that part abaft frame 35 
rudder and poft 

Sum 


Fe. In. 

ra 5 
24 10 
24 xo 
24 10 

24 ID 

24 94 


Area of the 2d water line from dead flat aft 486S 

Third Water Line ahaft Dead Flat. 

f frame dead flat is 22 feet i| inches — half 1 1 
frame (4) 

frame 3 . - 

frame 7 - 

frame ri - * 

frame 15 
frame 19 
frame 23 - 

frame 27 
frame 31 

[frame 35 is 4 feet } inches— half 


tl 

«-■ 

s: 

.a 

eS 


Am of that part abaft frame 35 
rudder and poft 


8 li 


18 

■3 

I 

«> 

h 


r frame dead flat is 20 feet 1 inch — half 
frame (4) 

frame 3 - * 

frame 7 - - 

frame 11 

[frame 15 • • 

Carry over 


4 

3 

219 

7 i 

10 

1 1 

2397 

4 

3 > 

7 

5 

5 

2434 

4 

2 

486 S 

8 

Ft. 

In, 

alf 11 

oi 

22 


- 22 

14 

- ZZ 

14 

- 22 

1 

- 21 

5 

- 20 

84 

- 19 

34 

16 

5 ^ 

•* XI 

24 

2 

14 

X 90 

H 

10 

11 

2081 

T 

24 

54 

5 

6 

2101 

7 i 

2 

: 4*03 

It. 

3 

Ft. 

In. 

10 

oi 

• 20 

X 

. 20 

I 

- >9 

XI 

- *9 

7 i 


0 

108 

9 


Atcaof ike load-water line from dead flat aft 5532 5 


Brought 
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EJUmatr nf th£ Wci^i of the Eighty Gun Ship In 
CCCCLX and CCCCLXL ftted for Sea, 
withfx Months Provifiom^ 


54 


typun Ihip 
before iuid 
duwn. 


Weight of the Hull. 

. N*ofFt.| 

animate ofOak limber at 66Ib. to ■ ^ | 

thewti^^ht the cubic foot • 4o497j; 

ofthctigh-iTi, timber at 481 b. to 

the cubic foot ^ 445 / 
Elm timber at 521b. to'] 
the cubic foot ^ 

Carve work and lead work 
Iron work, rudder irons,] 
chain plates, nails, &c. 

Pitch, tar, oakum, and 
paint 

Cook room fitted wilhl 
fire hearth 


Sum 


N°onbs. 

Tons. Lbs. 

3100802 

1428 20S2 

213936 

95 ”36 

17040 

12 160 

4651 

2 171 

88254 

39 894 

17920 

8 

16123 

7 443 

3568726 

‘593 406 


Complete fet of mafts and yards,'] 
with the fpare peer - I 
Anchors with their ftocks, and*] 
mafter's ftorcs ' - 

Ringing 

Sails, complete fet, and fpare 
Cables and hawfers 
Blocks, pumps, and boats 

Sum 


Weight of the Guns and Ammunition 

Guns with their carriages 
Powder and (hot, powder barrels, 

&c. 

Implements for the powder 
Ditto forguns, crows, handfpikes, 

£cc. 


NO of lbs. 

Tons. Lbs. 

161000 

7 J 

i960 

39996 

‘7 

1916 

69128 

30 

1928 

32008 

‘4 

648 

73332 

3 * 

1652 

62056 

27 

1576 

4375*0 

«95 

720 


Sum 


Weight of the OJicert Storef, See. 

Carpenter’s ftorcs 
Boaifwain’s (tores 
Gunner’s ftores 
Caulker’s ftorcs 
Surgeon and chaphin’s effefis 


377034 

168 714 

116320 

51 2080 

6500 

2 2020 

*‘573 

9 ‘4‘3 

5*14*7 

232 1747 


Sum 


20187 

9 *7 

21112 

9 95a 

8964 

4 * 4 

5200 

2 720 

11096 

4 2136 

66559 

39 1599 


Weight of the Pro^^nt. 

Provifions for ftx months for 7007 no I <* 

men, with all their equipage J ®5®97^j'3o5 ^^5® 
Water, cafits, and captain’s table 9339oci4iti ao6o 

Sum 1792870800 870 


Bode 1. 


Weight of the Men, tee 



of lbs 

Tods. Lbi. 

Sifven hundred men with their ^ 



iffc&Ht including the officers > 

316961 

141 1121 

and their effefts - J 1 



Ballaft 

147840c 

660 

Sum 1 

1795361 

801 1121 

PFCje / mATiox . 


The hull 

3568726 

1593 406 

The furniture 

4375*0 

195 720 

Guns and ammunition 

521427 

232 1747 

Officers ftorcs 

66559 

29 1599 

Provifions 

1792870 

800 870 

Wright of the men and ballaft 

1795361 

801 1121 

Bum 

8182463 

3652 1983 


Loud-m^ 
ter l.toe 
and Ship'9 
Cipactiy. 


Agreeable to the above eftimate, we find that the 
eighty gun lliip, with every thing on board and fit for 
fca, when brought down to the load-water line, weighs 
8,182,463 pounds, or nearly 3653 tons* It may now 
be known if the load-water hue in the draught be pro-^ 
perly placed, by reducing the immerfed part of tlie. bo- 
dy into cubic feet. For if the eighty gun when 
brought down to the load-water line, weighs 3653 
tons, the quantity of water difpla€ed.muft alfo be 3653 
tons : now a cubic Foot of fUlt water being fopl^ed to 
weigh 74 pounds, if lliereFore 8182463 be divided by 
74, the quotient is 1 10573, the number of cubical feet 
vrhich (he muft difpltce agreeable to hdr weight* 

It is now neceffary to find the number of cubic feet 
contained in the Ihip^s bottom below the load-water 
line by calculation. If the bottom was a regular foUdf 
this might be very eafilT done ; but as it it otherwifer. 
we muft be fitisM with the foOowmg method by ap- 
prostmation, firft given by M« BougueK ^ 

Take the lengths of every other of the lines that re-Methed of 
prefent the frames in the horizontal phne upon the up-calcuUtiiig 
‘ per water tine; then find the fum nf thete together, 
with hdf the foremoft arid aftermoft frames. Now 
ti^ that fum by the difiance between the frames, andfliip. 
the produft is the area of the water line contained be- 
tween the foremoft and aftermoft frames & then fold the 
area of that part abaft the after frame, which forms a 
trapezium, and alfo the poll and rudder ; find alfo the 
area of that pi|rt afore the foremoft frame, and alfo of 
the ftem and gripe ; thea thefe areas bring added to 
that firft found, and the fum doubled, will be the area 
of the furface of the whole water line. The reafon of 
this rule will be obvious to thofe acquainted with die 
firft principlcB of mathematics. 

The areas of the other water line may be found iff 
the fame manner : then the fum of aU thefe areas, ex- 
cept th|t of the uppermoft and lowermoft, of which on- 
ly one half of each muft be taken, being multiplied by 
the diftanee between the water lines f thefe lines in the 
plane of elevation bring equidilbnt from each other),, 
and the produA will be the folid content of the fpacc 
contained between the lower and lnad*water linei. 

Add 
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I^dad-wa- Add the area of the lower water line to the area of 
ter liinc upper fide of the keel ; multiply half that fum 
• (?a^ Kil** * diftance between them, the produf^ will be 

^ the folid content of that part between the lower wa- 
ter line and upper edge of the keel, Tuppofing them 
parallel to each other. But if the lower water line is 
not parallel to the keel, the above half fum is to be 
multiplied by the diilancc between them at ihe middle 
of the lliip. 

The folid contents of the keel muft be next foundf 
by multiplying its length by its depth, aiid that pio- 
duft by the breadth. The fum of thefe folid con- 
tents will be the number of cubic feet contained in the 
immerfed part of the (liip’s botiomi or that part below 
the load- water line. 


Dderminatlon^af the fiumhr of Cubic Feet contained in 
the Ihttom of the Eighty Gun Ship, Sec Plates 
CCCCLX and CCCCL'XI. 

54 

Applied to The fore body is divided into five, and the after bo- 
tlic ciRhty (Jy. injQ ten, equal parts in the horizontal plane | be- 
gun ftup contained between the foremoA timber 

and the Acm, and the aftermoil timber and the poA. 
The plane of elevation is alfo divided into five equal 
parts by water lines drawn parallel to the keel. Ttiefe 
water lines are alfo deficribed upon the horizontal 
plame. 

It is to be obfenrec} that there muA be five inches ad- 
ded to each lint that reprefetits a frame in the horizon'^ 
tal plane for the tbicknefs of the plank, that being near- 
ly a mean between the.thicknefs of the plank next the 
water and that on the tower part of the bottom. 


Upper Heater Line ahaft Dtad Flat* 



"frame dead fiat 

is 314 f. To inn one half of 

Fx. 

ni. 


which is 

■ to 

it 

s 


frame, (4) 

■ m 

24 

10 

% 

frame 3 

m . ^ m 

»4 

10 


frame. 7 

m m ' m 

>4 

10 

i 

frame 11 

m m m 

*4 

10 

1 

frame 1 j 

^ \ s ^ * 

24 

9i 


frame 19 


*4 

S 

S' 

frame ai 


*3 

to 


frame 27 


22 

9 


frame 3 1 


10 

11 


frame 35 is 16 

feet 3 inches, the 




. which is 

m m 

fi 
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ts I tt-r . r • w f. rs i ^ j *■ 



Second JVater Line abaft Dttkd fliJ. 

Lmd-ws- 



Ft. 

Itk. tCT lane 


''frame dcad'flat is 23 feet loj 

irehes, the 

and Ship'* 


half of which is 

11 

Ijj. Capaciry. 


frame {4) 

“ 23 

loj ^ 

<4J 

frame 3 - • 

• 23 

loi' 


frame 7 - - 

- 23 

10 i 

a 

frame 11 

- 23 

xol 

QJ 

,0 

fr^ame 15 - 

23 

8i 

U 

l-j 

frame 19 

. 23 

3^ 

H 

frame 23 

- 22 

5 


frame 27 

• - 20 

10 


frame 3 1 

“ *7 



frame 35 is 8 feet 6 inches. 

the half of 



^ which is - - 

4 

3 

Sum . « ill 

210 

7i 

DiAance between the frames 

- 10 

! I 

Produft 

- 2397 

4 

Area of that part abaft frame 25 

31 

7 


rudder and poll 

- 5 

5 


Sum - - - 2434 4 

2 


Area of the ad water line from dead flat aft 4868 


Third tVater Line ahaft Dead Flat, 



r frame dead flat is 22 feet li inches- 

Ft. 

-Iialf 11 

1 /1. 


frame (4) 

22 

■t 

a 

frame 3 . - 

- 22 

14 

frame 7 - 

- 22 

li 


frame n 

. 22 

1 

u 

frame 

• 21 

5 

*0 

frame 19 * 

- 20 

8 t 

V 

frame 23 

- 19 

34 


frame 27 

16 

5 


, frame 31 

- X J 

2i 


.frame 35 is 4 feet 3 inches— half 

- 2 

It* 



190 

8 * 



10 

2081 

II 

~i” 

Aren pf that part abaft frame 35 

*4 

5 t 


rudder and poft 

5 

6 


2101 7I 
2 


Area of the 3d water line from dead flat aft 4203 3 


Sum 

DiAance between the frames 

• *36 t 
- 10 If 

li 

Fourth JVater Line abaft Dead Flat, 

Ft. Id. 

"frame dead flat is 20 feet i inch — half 10 o* 

ProdnA 

Area of that part abaft frame 35 
roddn and poft; 

- 3383 6| 

- y8 e 

- 5 6 

ja 

^1 

.0 

frame (4) - - - 20 x 

framed - • » 20 1 

frame 7 - - - 19 x i 

frame 11 - - - 19 74 

Sum 

• 2666 3 t 

* 

mm 

H 

^ frame 15 - - # 19 0 

Carry o«r - - loB 9 

Aittsf die toad-water line from dead flat aft ^333 5 


Brou(;ht 



44 

l 4 Md- 4 ^a* 
ter Line 
snd Sbip^e 
(!^>pacuy. 


S H I P* B 


t 3 S 

t 

fQ 


Brought over 
I' frame 19 ^ 

frame 23 
frame 27 
frame 31 

[frame 35 is r foot xi| inchea 


-half 


Ft. 

108 

*7 

14 

10 

5 

o 


u 

In. 


I L D I N G. 


>59 


A%ea of that part alsaft frame 35 
rudder and poft 


1735 

9 

5 


1750 


Area of the 4th water line from dead ilM aft 3501 


S 

«j 

H 


frame (4) 

frame 3 - - - 

frame 7 - - 

frame 1 1 

frame 15 - - ' 

frame 19 

frame .23 • • • 

frame 27 

frame 31 - • < 

[frame 35 k i foot zi inches — ^half 


121 

10 


Area of that part abaft frame 35 
rudder and poll 


Atea of the 5th or lower water line from 
dead flat aft «• 

Half the area of the load-water line 
Area of t he fccond water line 
Area of the third water line 
Area of the fourth water line * 

Half the area of the lower water line 

Sum - - • 

Piftance between the water lines 
Content in cubic, feet between the Ipwcr 
and load-water lines 

Area of the lower water line 2678 10 
Area of theupperfideofthekeel 2 06 4 

Sum - - 2885 » 

Half ^ * 44 * 7 

Diftance between the lower wa- 
ter line and the ked - 4 7 

Cub.fcctcontaincdbetweenlow- 
.. er water line and the keel 5^9^ 
Content of the keel, lower part of rudder, 
and falfc ked 

Cubic fact abaft the midfliip frame under 
water when loaded 


or Lower Water Line ohaft Dead Flat* 

Ft. In. 

f frame dead fiat is 17 feet 2 incbeso-^half 8 7 

17 a 
17 a 

27 I 

16 4 

*5 4 
*3 * 

8 9 . 

4 10 
2 II 
o 7 i 


9 

7 i 

xo 


Upper or Load^water Line afore Dead Flat* 

Ft. 

f frame dead flat is 24 feet 10 inches— half 12 

Ifi. 

5 

XI 


frame £ - - 

24 

xo 

II 

1 . 

frame 1 - - 

*4 

81 

I>i 

pO 

frame N - - 

24 

0 

0 

11 

9 

Ji 

H 

frame O - >• 

^ frame W is 15 feel i inch — half 

21 

7 

6i 

Sum • - 

Dillance between the frames 

>>5 

10 

41 

1 I 

9 

0 

FpoduA 

1259 

6 

£ 

Area of the part afore frame W 

80 

3 

0 

-.2-. 


llem andjtnee 

4 

0 

0 

Sum 

• *343 

9 


Multiply by 


z 


Book!, 

Load-wa- 
ter Line 


Area of the load^watcr line from dead flat 

forward - - 2687 


Second Water Line afore Dead Flat. 


loj 
1 1 


*330 * 

4 8t 

4 

>339 5 

2 


2678 10 
2666 2i 
4868 8 

4*03 3 
3501 o 

>339 5 
16578 
4 > 

67695 8i 


Ft. In. 

f« ( frame dead flat is 2 3 leet 1 Ot inches — half 11 1 1 
•S I frame E « - 

"S I frame I - 

^ * frame N - 

frame 

frame W is 11 feet il usalies*— half 

Sum " - - 

Diflance between the frames 

Frodufi - - - 

Area of the Mit afore frame W, with the 
llem and knee 

Sum • m 


Atea of the fccond water line from dead flat 
forward - - 243 J 

7 hird Water Line aftre Dead Flat. 

Ft. In. 

frame dead flat is 22 fret inch— half 11 0} 

frame £ - - 22 x 

frame 1 - - 218 

^ ' frame N# - - 20 i 

o frame O ^ 

[frame* wig 7 feet— half - 36 



5690 61 
464 3 
74050 6 


Sum 

Diftanee between the frames 

Froduft, • • . ' - 

Area of the part afore W, with ahe^ flem 
and gdpe 

Sum - . - 


94 


10 

II 

1031 

lO 

aj 

10 

>057 

8 


a 

1 ill 'i. 



Area of the third water line from dead flat 
forward - - 2115 4 

Fourti 
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Load- wa- 
ter Line 
and Ship*! 
Capacity. 


(« 

•s 

n < 

OJ 

-C 

H 
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Fourth Water Line afore Dead Flat. 


frame E - « 

frame I - 

frame N - - 

fcame O 

L frame W is 2 feet 9 inches — half 


Sum - - - 

Dillance between the frames 

Produft % 

Area of part before W, with the ftetn and 
gripe . . •" 

Sum 


Area of fourth water line from dead flat for- 
ward 

Fifth Water Line afore Dead Flat. 


Tt < 
pq 


frame E 
frame I 
frame N 

(^/ratne QJs 5 feet-^half 


Sum 

Diftance between the framea 
Produft 

Area oFpart afore 

ftem and knee 

Sum 


Area of the fifth or lower water line from 
dead flat forward 
Area of ihc upper fide of the keel 

Sum - - - 

Half 

Uiftance between the lower water line and' 
keel - - . 

Content of the part contained between the 


Half the area of the load-water line 
Area of the fccond water line 
third water line 
fourth water line 


Ft. 

fn. 

10 

oi 

20 

«T 

>9 

3 

16 

5 

ti 

2 

1 

4 i 

78 

3 t 

10 

II 

854 

8 

8 lol 

863 



2 

1727 

li 

Ft. 

In. 

i 8 

7 

z6 

9 

H 

10 

10 


2 

6 

53 

5i 

10 

II 

583 

7 

26 


5 

lU 

eis 

9 


z 

1231 

6 

87 

4 

1318 

10 

659 

5 

4 

t 

269a 

7 l 

>343 

9 

*431 

0 

2115 

4 

li 

1727 

: 615 

9 


Sum 

DiAance between the water lines 


82,16 ui 
’4 I 
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Cubic feet contained between the lower and Ft. Tn- Tonnage of 
load water-lines 33634 2^ 

Cubic feet contained between lower water " 

line and keel - - 2692 7 1 

CoDteflt of the keel and falfe keel - 196 6 


Content afore midfliip frame under water 

when loaded - - 36^’ 3 4 

Content abaft midfliip frame - 74050 6 


Content under water - ^^<^573 ^o 

Weight of a cubic foot of fait water 74lbs. 


Weight of the whole fhip with every thing 

onboard - - 8i82463.&lbs. 


As the weight of the fliip, with every thing on boardi 
found by this calculation, is equal to that found by cAi- 
matc i it hence appears that the water line is propeily 
placed in the draught. It now only remains to find 
whether the body is conilrufted fuitably thereto, that 
iSf whether the fliip will be in her natural pofitioii when 
brought down to that line. For this purpofe a perpen- 
dicular mud be ere6tcd 27 feet ^ inches abaft dead flat, 
which will be the middle between the two perpendicu- 
lars and the place where the centre of gravity flioiild 
fall, that the fhip may fwim on an even keel. The fo- 
lidity of that part of the bottom contained between llie 
faid perpendicular and dead flat is then to be calculat- 
ed, which will be found to be 25846 feet 7 inches. 

Ft. In. 

Solidity of the bottom afore dead flat 36523 4 

■ between the middle and dead flat 25846 7 

Solid content of the fore part of the bot- 
tom - - 62369 II 

Solidity of the bottom ahafi dead flat 74050 6 

" " - ■ ' between the middle and dead flat 25846 7 

Solid content of the aft part of the hot. 48203 1 1 

■ - ■ fore part of the bottom 62369 1 1 

DiiFerenc& - - 14166 

Half - - 7083 

Hence the after part of the fliip’s bottom is too lean 

by 7083 cubic feet, and the fore part as much too full. 

The after part nrnft therefore be filled out until it has 
received an addition of 7083 feet, and the fore part 
muft be drawn in till it has loft the fame quantity, and 
the bottom will then be conftruded fuitable to the ihip’a 
fwimming on an even keel. 

Chap. IX. Of the Tonnage of a Ship. 

Th^is is a quedion of equal importance and difficul- Proper me- 
ty- By the tonnage of a fliip is meant the weight ofrhod ol L-al- 
cvery thing that can with fafety and expediency be tak- 
en on board that fliip for the purpofe of conveyance ^ 
it is alfo called the Jbip^s / urthen ; and it is totally ° ^ 
different from the weight of the whole as fhe floats in 
the water. It is perhaps be A expreffed by calling it the 
weight (if the cargo. It is of importance, becaufe it is.by 
this that .the merchant or freighter judges of the fitnefs 

oft' 
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..Bdofef. 


ilif|) For hts purpofe. By tfaii go\'«niineii.f;jjii 4 gfcs 
dEiUc »hip5 requifitc for tranfport fervicei^diiii by iits 
‘li ■^j.g jjIi rey^nuc charges tin the Ihip coropated. It is np 
lefs difficult to anfwcv tiMs queiiion by any getteral ruk 
which (hall be very oxafV, becaufe it depends pot only 
on the cubical dimcufions uf the (hip’s bottom, but 
alfo on the fcantliiig oFher wbjcde Framrf jlpd'in ffaoit 
on the weight of every tiling which |»rppfrly rhakes 
part of a fiiip rvady to receive on hoserd her cargo* 
The weight of limber is variable; the fcantlingof the 
frame is no Icfs fo. Wc mud therefore be conteiitdi 
, .v'^ an average value which is not very Tcmote. from 

Uhe truth ; and this average is to be obtained, not by 
Ifiny mathematical difeuffion, but by ob&rvation of tlie 
bufthen or jokrgo a^ually received, in a great variety of 
cafes. But f<|mc fort of rule of calculation mud be 
made out. Tbis rs and miift be done by peribos notma- 
thematiciaiie. We may therefore capeA to hud it inca- 
pable of being reduced to any principle,, and thatjcveiy 
builder wiU have a didbrent riilcs« Accordingly the tules 
given fmr this purpofe are in general very whimfical, 
tneafures being ofed and combined in a vray that feenrs 
quite unconnected with ftereometry, or the nacafuremedt 
of folids. The rules for calculation are even affeA^ ■ 
by the in tr re (Vs of the two paftics oppofilely concecped 
in the refult. The calculation for the tonnage, by which 
the cidloms arc to be caadVed by govemment, are ^nilc 
different from the rule by which thettHumge of a trad- 
fport hired by government is cohiputcd ; and the fame 
(hip hired as a tranfport will be computed near one half 
bigger tlian when paying importation duties. 

Yet the whole of this might, bp made a. very fimpic 
bufincfs and very exadV. When the (hip 
kt her light water line be marked, and this with the 
cubical contents of the immerfed part be noted 
and be engroiTcd in the deed by which the property of 
the (hip is ^conveyed from hand to badd. Tiie. Weight 
of Iter mads, fails, riggings andFea-doraSi is mod ewy 
obtained ; and every, builder can compute the cubical 
contents of the body when immerfed to the load^water 
line. The difference of theXe is unqueftioeably the hov- 
then of the (hip<t 

It is evident from what has been already faid in tbe 
lad chapter, that if the number of tubic feet of water 
which the /hip displaces v^en light, qr, 'which is the 
iame, the number ^ cubic feet below the Jight-wot|er 
line, found by the preceding BKthqd of oalc^tioo, be 
JubtraAed from the number of cubic f^ 'eidttqided in 
the , bottom below the loa<Uwater lioff and the Tentatn- 
der reduced |o tons Iw multiplying by 74i the number 
of pounds in a cubic foot qt fea water, and di^edlpy 
324P, the number of pounds in a ton, the quotient 
will be thetodo«fu- 

fittt ftfithis method is very troublefome, the follow- 
ing rale for this piirpofe, is that which is ufed in the 
j6 king*! and merehiiflti fpryicc. 

Common Let fall a perpendicdlaJr frqm .the forefide of tire (lem 
luh* at the height of the bawfeholea^ii), and jipathcr per- 
pendicular the hack of the main poift at the height 


of the wing tranfom* From the length bctweealbefrl'flfosffe pi 
two perpepdacidaradedtift three hXtbs of the eatieme 
breadth ^ i ), and alfo as many times inebet as there 
Sfu feet in the heiglit of the wing traufom above the 
upper edge of *the fced ; the Velhlrffidfcr 'is the lenjf!:th 
of the keel for tonnage. Now multiply this leogCh b^ 
the extreme breadth, and the produfk by half &e ex- 
treme breadth, and this lall product divided bypf is 
the tobnago required. v' ■ < 

Or, multiply the length of the keel for toDQSge by 
the fquare of the exti'cmc breadth, and the prod d£V' di- 
vided by 188 will give the tonnage. 

Cakuhtlan of the Tomnetge ^ ^0 Eighty Gum Sh^ 

■ I. According lotbcjtrue^eUiod* 

'The/Weight of the. (hip at her launching ‘ Tons, lbs. Oalriiu.-. 

draught of water 1593 406 of the ton- 

Thf ^^weight. of the furniture 195 of thi 

cii^hty guq 

-TWw^ht of the fliip at her light wa^ 

tcr'.iiltrk . iyS8 ii2j6 

‘Tltcyoaghtoftbelhipat the load** water mark 

Acal b^tbeu 857 

. . II. ^ni^on rule. 

Length Ciiehvt tke fb^lidb of |hnf|ftem at Ft.' 

thc^ bright of the hawfeboIwy;|b^ ^the 
a^lw oftbepiain ^ ? 


Jb^ 


‘Tbree'Wtb* ;of the ai(Kmc,*i>reiidA . ' 'j, , 

ii ^i . ■ j 1* ■ ■2:'' 


of the wing tr_. 

• *'%a’8 f. 4irt."w6ich . 

'■ _ SijjMv'by Ai!inche<;.ii|> 6 , 


'9^.' 


"i, 


Length qf th; keel for tonnitfe \ , 
Extreme brd^tK « 




■4^,, 


Produift , 

Itslf thf extrea^ brmjtb 


^ ;I»i 

94)164185 


Su^hen tcconlinj to the commoa 
- Tijle . • . 

Red hurt^wa. • ' 


19|9 9^9 

1864, < 857 

95 72 


. ‘JO 

Hence an eighty gun /hJp . will not carry the ton- The com* 
nage (he is rated at by about 95 tons. As the body of“““ ^'d*» 
tbis^/Kip is fuller than in (hips of war in . general, 
is tWefore a nearer agreement between the tonnages 
found by the two different methods. It maybe obferved prater, air 
thatihips of war carry lefs tonnage than they are rated at of mcr- 
by the comnKio rule, and tliat moiV menshunts (hips carry 

^ the truth. 


‘M ' ' , . ■ 

.. (ji'){Ia the nn^nt fenrice thi. perpendicular is let fall from 'the fore fide of the ftem at the height of the 
wing traafom. by reafon of the hawfe hdes being generally fo vdy high in merchant Ihipj, and their fteum alio 
'paving epKet rake forward. 

{ij l^^readth-undorfioodin this place it the breadth from outGde to outfide of the plank. 
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Tdrtiflige M great dealing* In confirmation of this, it » thought 
afttp.’ proper to fubjoia ttie dimenfionB of feveral fliipsp with 
tht tonnage caknlat^ therefrom. 

1 8 Aitdat^mu 9f feventy^four gun/. 


Length on the deck 
Iieogth of the iceel for tonnage 
Extreme breaAh 
.Stpth of the hoM 

Lnnnchiiiig draught of water 

Load draught of water 

The weight of the fiiip at her launching 
draught of water 
The weight of (he furniture 


1 68 f. o in* 


138 

0 

46 

9 

>9 

9 

12 

0 

»7 

4 

20 

6 

21 

6 


(5091. 678Ibs. 
lao 1500 


Weight of the Blip at her light water 

mark 1629 2178 

Weight of the Blip at her load water 
mark • - 2776 498 


Steal burthen • - 1146 560 

By the cofnnaon pule. 

Length of the keel for (omiage ^ 138 f . o in. 

£a(raiP0i breadth - 46 9^ 

ProduA • 6451 6 

Half the extreme breadth 13 > 4i 

94)150803 


Toniiaf|e according to the coqinion rule 1604 643 / 
Jleal ]bii^eii ,*• . .1^ 1146560,, 


3 ^ore*#;>v'' ’ *' . 454' 83 

An Eqfl IfidinmMit* 

l^ngdlli bet ween 'pe rpendiculari for- , 

wapf^daft , - - 

« Length d^hc keel fiir tonage ''^5 d 

Extretne breadth . J- - 38 ' q 

.Depth in hold - - ^ 160 

X4un<|iing draught Of water ^ 

Load JfBtoght of water IJ | 

The weight of the Blip at her launching 

draugjnt of water - 602 t. f |^bi* 

.^'jnre.iv^ght of the furniture 50 ' 

Wjcight of the Blip at her light water , . . 

mark , - ; ' ;/ ■ " 

Weight of the Blip at her load water . 
mark • . • i^37 *670 


Real burthen - 984 i^ya 

By the common rule. 

Reel for tonnage - - 105 f. 

Extreme breadth - 38 


ProduA < 

Half extreme breadth 


3999 

»9 


„ 94)75810 

Tonnage .■ 8o0 logo 

Voi.. XVII. Pw II, 


r L D I N G. 

Tonnage « 

Real tonn^e 

Difference 

« 

3. A Cutter, 


417 

8o(4 logfiTonnaffc of 

984 1670 _ 

178 574 


Length, of the keel for tonnage 
Extreme breadth 


Lauaclung draught of water ^ 


I 


afore 

abaft 


Load draught of water 
The weight of the cutter at her launch* 

iog - . 

Weight of the furniture 


58 f. o ia. 
29 o 
5 10 

9 8 

9 o 
12 6 

147 t. 64olbg. 
9 199 


Weight of the cutter at her light wa- 
ter mark - - 156 839 

Weight of the cutter at her load water 

mark 266 1970 


Real burthen • 110 1131 

By the common rule. 

Keel for tonnage » - 58 f* 

Extreme breadth - - 29 


ProduA - 1682 

Half extreme breadth 1 4 i 

94)24389 

Tonnage by the common rule 259 1024 

Rel|i tonnage * 1 1 o 1 1 3 1 

DifTercnce - - 148 2133 


The impropriety of the common rule is henc^ mani- 
fefty as there can be no dependence on it for afcertaiii- 
kig {he tonnage of veffelfl. 

• iWefliall now fubjoin the following experimental 
method of finding the tonnage of a Blip. 

ConllruA a model agreeable to the draught of thel^xpcri- 
propofed Blip, to a fcilc of abont one-fourth of an inch 
to a foot, and let the light and load water lines be 
marked on it. Then put the model in water, and load 
it iHtiil tlie furface of the water ia exaAly at the light oi 
water line ; amd let it be rufpctided until the water vcBch. 
drains off^ 'fmll then weighed. Now fiiice the weights 
of fimihrr bodies arc in the triplicate ratio of their ho- 
HUdogouB dimenfions, the weight of the Blip when light 
if» thereforCa equal to the produA of the cube of the 
number of times .the Blip exceeds the model by the 
weight of the model, which is to be reduced to tons. 

Hence, if the model is conilruAed to a quarter of an 
inch CpalCf and its weight cxprciTed in ounces ; then to 
the conftant logarithm 0.4893556, add the logarithm of 
t)ie weight of the model in ounces, and the fum will 
be the logarithm of the weight of the Blip in tons. 

Again, The model is to be loaded until the fiirface of 
the water coincides with the load w'aterline. Now the 
model being weighed, the weight of the Blip is to be 
found by the preceding rule : then the difference be- 
tween the weights of the (hip when light and loaded 
is the tonnage required. 


It 
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of It will alfo be worth while to add the following cx- 
rule of Mr Parking, who was many years foreman 
of the HiipwrlghtB in Chatham dockyard. 

I . For Men of War. 

Take the length of the gun-deck from the rabbet of 
the dem to the rabbet of the iicrnopod. ^hii is 

to be affumed as the hngtb for tomMge^ ::= L. 

Take the extreme breadth from outdde to oiitfide of 
the plank ; add this to the length, and take y-y of the 
fum ; call this the depth for tonna^e^ = D. 

Set up this height from the limber drake, and at 
that height take a breadth alfo from out fide to outdde 
of platik in the timber when the extreme breadth is 
fouM.d, and another breadth in the middle between that 
and the limber drake ; add together the extreme 
breadth and theft two breadths, and take -y of the fum 
fur the breadth for tonnage, = D. 

Multiply L, D, and B together, and divide by 49. 
The cpimicMt is the burthen in tons. 

Tlic following proof may be given of the accuracy 
of this rule. Column 1. is the tonnage or burthen by 
the king’s meafurement ; col. 2. is the tonnage by this 


board of thefe (hips at Blackftakes : 

. Vidlo ^ iOO guns 2162 

><'39 

1840 

Londoc 

90 

1845 

>575 

1677 

Arroga t 

74 

1614 

1308 

>314 

Diadeir 

64 

« 3$9 

1141 

965 

Adama t 

50 

1044 

870 

886 

Dolphii 

44 

879 

737 

758 

Aiophi^ n 


667 

554 

549 

Daohne 

20 

4*9 

329 

374 

2. For Ships of Burthen. 

Take the length of the lower deck from the 

rabbet 


this is the length for tonnage, =; L. 

Add the length of the lower deck to the extreme 
breadth from outfide to outfide of plank ; and take 
of the fum for the depth for tonnage, = D. 

, Set stp that' depth from the limber drake, and at this 
height .take a breadth from outfide to outfide. Take 
another at y of this height, and another at 4 of the 
height. Add the extreme breadth and thefe three 
breadths, and take the 4th of the fum for the breadth 
4br tonnage, =: B. 

Multiply L, D, a^nd B, and divide by 36 The 
quotient is the burthen ni tons. 

This rule reds on the authority of many fuch trials, 
as the following : « 


King’s 

Mcafm. 

Norihington Indiaman 676 
Granby lndian)aa 786 

Union collier *93 

tflif 


AQuall 
Rute. rec^..onb' 
1053 *064 

1179 “79 

,66 2B9 




Chap. 1L Of tbg Scab of Solidity* 

' By this Cca)e the quantity of water difplaccd by the. 
hpttQmjpfthcfhip, for which it is conftnide|j, 
iOg to a%iv^ draught of water, is cadly obtained ; and 
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alfo the additional weight neceifary to bring her down Scal^ of 
to the load water-line. SoUiSty. 

In order to conilrudt this fcalc for a given (hip, it is "^7 
ncccflary to calculate the quantity of water difplaced by 
the keel, and by that part of the bottom below eacfi 
water line in the draught. Since the areas of the feve. 
ral water lines are already computed for the eighty gun 
ihiplaid down in Plates CCCCLX. and CCCCLXI. 
the contents of thefe parts may hence be .eahly .found 
for that Aiip, and are as follow: 



Water difplaced in 



Cuhie Feet. 

Ihs. 

Keel and falfe keel 
Dift. bet. keel 1 
and 5th w.lincj 

zf. 3 in. 

4 I 

660.9 

8583.1-1 

21 1855 
283 1233 

Sum 

Dill. 5th and I 
4th w. line y 

6 4 

4 > 

9243. lol 

>8657.811 

305 84H 

616 BaS 

Sum 

Dift. 4th and 1 
3d w. line 3 

>0 5 

4 > 

* 79 o >-721 

*3574-<5H 

921 i6;6 
778 1795 

r 

Sum 

Dift. 3(1 and 1 
ad w. line 3 

14^ 6 

4 * 

51476.2! 

27812. i,V 

1700 

918 1775 

Sum 

Dift. 3d and 1 

1 ft w. line 3 

18 7 

4 « 

79188.3!! 

31285.7!! 

2619 766 
1053 1218 

Sum 

22 8 

110573.11! 

3652 I0«4, 


Condrud any convenient fcale of equal parte to twp 
prefent tons, as fcale 1. and another to reprefent 
feet, as N** 2. 

Draw the line AB (fig. 36.) limited at A, but pra-ccccLx; 
duced indefinitely towards B. Make AC equal to the 60 
depth of the keel, 2 feet 3 inches from fcale 2, and Conftruc- 
tlirough C draw a line parallel to AB, which will 
prefent the upper edge of the keel ; upon which fet 
Cc equal to 21 tons 2855 lbs, taken from fcale i. the ftip 
Again, Make AD equal to the didance between the of eighty 
lower cd^e of the keel and the fifth water line, namely, gum. 

6 feet 4 inches, and a line drawn through D parallel to 
AB wiH be the reprefentation of the lower water line ; 
and make D 6 equal to 305 tons 848 lbs, the corre- 
fponding tonnage. Iniike manner draw the other wa- 
ter lines, and lay off the correfponding tonnages ac- 
cordingly : then through the points A, r, b, e, /• 
it draw the curve A r 4 e f g h, Tlirough h draw 
h D perpendicular to AB, and it will be the great- 
eft limit of the quantity of water exprefled in tor\8 dif- 
placed by the bottom of the fiiip, or that when fhe 
is brought down to the load water line. And fince the 
iliip diiplaces 1788 tons at her light water mark, take 
therefore that q^uantity from the fcale N®i, which be- 
ing laid upon AB from A to K, and KL drawn per- 
pendicular to AB, will be the rcprefcntatioii of the. 
light water line for tonnage. Hence tlie fcale will be . 
completed. 

Let 
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Scijte of I^et it n 6 w be required to find the number of cubic 
Soli dity, diCplaced vhen the draught of Viralcr 13 1 7 feci, and 
I ~ the number df additional tons ncceflary to bring her 
rfe o/ihe water raark» 

jovefcalc. Take the given draught of water 17 feet from the 
fcale N* 2, which laid from it will reach to 1; through 
which drav^ the line IMN parallel to AB, and inter- 
fering the curve in AC; then the diftance IM applied 
to thcTcale i. will meafure ilbout 2248 tons, the dif- 

K cment anfwerable to that draught of Water ; and 
applied to the fame fcale will meafure about 1405 
tona, the additional weight iiecefTary to bring her down 
to the load water mark. Alfo the neareft diflance be- 
tween M and the line KL will meafore about 460 tons, 
the weight already on hoardk 

It will conduce very much to facilitate thi« operation 
to divide KB into a fcale of torn taken from the fcale 
1, beginning at B, and alfo h L, beginning at A. 
Then when the draught of water is taketi from the fcale 
N** 2r and laid fromTt to I, as in the former example, 
and IMN drawn parallel to AB, and interfering the 
curve in M. Now through M draw a line perpendicu- 
lar to AB, and it will meet KB in a point rcprCfcnting 
the number of tons aboard, and alfo L in a point de- 
noting the additional weight neceflary to load her. 

Again, If the weight on board be given, the corre- 
fponding draught of water ii obtained as follows. 

Find the given number of tons in the fcale KB, 
through which draw a line perpendicular to AB; then 
through the point of interferion of this line with the 
curve draw another line parallel to AB. Now the 
diftance between A and the point where the parallel 
ihterfe&cd AH being applied to the fcale 2, will 
give the draught of water required. 

. Any other cafe to which thia fcale may be applied 
will be obvious. 


Book. IL Cotttaining the Preperiies of Ships^ fcc. 

Ch APb I. Of the EyuiSMttm if Shlpe. 

Since the prelTure of fluids is equal in every direc* 
tion, the bottom of a (hip is tbereiore aAed upon by 
the fluid in which it is immerfed ; which prefTure, for 
any given portion of furface, is equal to the produA of 
that portion by the depth and denfity of the fluid 1 or 
it is equal to the weight of a column of the fluid whofe 
bafe is the given furmce, and the altitude equal to the 
diftance between the furface of the fluid and the centre 
of gravity of the furface prefled. Hence a floating 
body is in equilibrio between two forces, namely, its 
gravity and the vertical prelTure of the fluid ; the hori- 
zontal prelTure being deftroyed. 

Let ABC (fig. 49.) be any body immerfed in 
^’^a fluid whofe line of floatation is GH; hence the 
prelTure of the fluid is exerted on every portion of 
the furface of the immerfed part AFCH. Let FP, 
CD be any cwb fmall portions contained between the 
lines ED, FC, parallel to each other, and to the line 
of floatation GH : then the prelTure eierted upon EF 
is expreUfed by EFx IK, IK being the depth of EF 
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or dD ; the denfity of the fluid being fuppnfed equal 
to I. In like manner the prefTnre upon CD in equal 
to CDX IK. Now fince the preffure is in a diretlion . ‘ * 
perpendicular to the furface, draw therefore the line 
EL perpendicular to EF, and DM perpendicular to 
DC, and make each equal to the depth IK, below the 
furface. Now the efl'ort or prelTure of the fluid iipofi 
EF will be exprefied by EF X EL, and that upofr 
CD by CDxDM. Complete the paialltloiTrama 
ON, QS, and the preflurc in the direction EL is rc^ 
folved into £N, £ 0 , the firft in a horizuntal, and the 
fecond in a vertical diredlion. In like manner, the 
prelTure in the diredlion DM is refolvcd into the pref- 
flires DS, DQ;^ Hence the joint effedt of the prcllures 
in the horizontal and vertical directions, namely, EF x 
£N, andEFxEO, will be equal to EFxEL For 
the fame rcafon, CD X DP-f-CD x DQ^CD x DM. 

But the parts of the preflures in a horizontal diredion 
EF X EN, and CD X DP, arc equal. Foi^, becaufc of 
the fimilar triangles, ENL, ERF, and DPM, DSC, 

, EL EF , DM DC „ 
we CS ’ 

X CS=DP X DC, and EL x FR='eN X EF. Now 
fince EL=DM, and FR^CS, tlierefore ELxFR 
z= DM X CS = DP X DC = EN X EF. Hence, 
fince EFx ENsDP X CD, the of the pnf- 

furcB in a horizontal direAion are therefore equal and 
contrary, and confequently dcllroy each other. 

The prelTure in a vertical direction is reprefented by 
EOxEF, DQ^DC, &c. which, becaufcDf the fimi- 
lar triangles EOL, ERF, and DI.M, DSC, hecome 
ELxER, DMxDS, a:c. or TKxEK, IKxDS, 

Icc. By applying the fame renfoning to every other 
portion of the furface of the immerfed pari of the body. 

It is hence evident that the fum of the veitical prelTures 
is equal to the fum of the correfponding difplaeed co- 
lumns of the fluid. g j 

Hence a floating body is prefled upwards by a force The weight 
equal to the weight of the quantity of water difplaeed ifhip 
and fince there is an equilibrium between this force 'P 

the wciglit of the body, therefore the ^freight of a fl"*l“q„VntirY pf 
ing body is equal to the weight of the difplaeed fluid 
(x). Hence alfo the centre of gravity of the body placid, 
and the centre of gravity of the difplaeed fluid are in 6.1 
the fame vertical, otherwife the body would nut be at^"^ 
rtft. 

gravity 9 

both are 

Chav. II. Upon the Efforit of the V/attf to lend a 


Whkk it is faid that the prelTure of the water upon T-ArViT 
the immerfed part of a veflel counterbalances it weight, 
it is fuppofed that the different parts of the vclTel are fo f>ur 
clofely conneded together, that the forces which 
upon its furface arc not capable of producing 
change. For we may cafily conceive, if the connee- ^ 
tion of the parts were not fufliciently llrong, the. velTei 
would run the rilk either of being broken in pieces, or 
of fuffering Tome alteration in its figure* 

The vcflel is in a fituation fimilar to that of a yod 
AB (fig. 50.), which being Adcd upon/by the forces 
A n, C e, D B may be maintained in equilibrio, 

3 G 2 provided' 


(k) Upon this principle the weight and tonnage of the 80 gun fliip laid down was calcuLiied. 
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dfgw of'lHffnc&; but ui 
loVnd foouat if bcgiuaK,o.g^vc.>Nr9y, hip evident it muft.b'sd 
Vetfel. in • couvqx^mannefy fince its middle would pbey tbe 
forces Ct and P while M extremities would be ac- 
tually drawn downwards by the forces A a and B 

I^he veflel is generally found in fuch a fuuation ; and 
fince fimilar efforts continually a<fi whilft the vcflcl ie 
imn^erXed in. the wacri it happens but too often that 
t|ie keel experiences the bad cflV6t of a ftrain. It ia 
t^luTcfote very important to in.i|uire into the true cauff 
of this accident. 

For this purpofcy let us conceive the vcflcl to be di- 
vided into two parts, by a tranrvcrfc fediion through 
Plate vertical axis of -the vcflcl, in which both the t:eiitre 
r(.cci.xv. of gravity Q (ffg* 51-) of the whole veflel and that of 
the immerCed parf are fituated : fo that one of tbcm 
will reprefent ihc head part, aud the other that of fhe 
ilern, each of which will be confidcrcd feparatcly. Xi^ 
^ be the centre of gravity of .the eutire weight of the 
iirfl, aud 0 tliat of the immerfed part currefponding. 
In like manner^ let y be the centre of gravity of the 
whole after part, and w that of its immediate poN 
tion. 

Now it is plain, that the head will be adlrd upon by 
the two forces^ i;i and 0 n, of which the fjrll will preis ' 
it down, and the latter piifli it up. In the fame man- 
ner, the flern will be prefled down by the force y and 
piiflied up by the force 0 f. But thefe four forces will 
maintain ihemfelveR in equilibrium, as well as the total 
forces reunited in the points G and O, which are cqptr 
to them ; but w'hilll neither the forces before 
h^ggingi thofc behind fall in the fame dircid^ion, the yeflfel 
will evidently fuflain efforts tending to bend the keel 
^5 upwards, if the two pmuts • are nearer the middle 
andfdg- other forces j m and ,A contrary 

effeft would happen if the points • and m were more 
diffant from the middle than the points^ and y. 

But the flrff of ihcfc two caiifes ufually takes place 
almofl in all vcffcls, fince they have a greater breadth 
towards the middle, and become more and more narrow 
towards the extremities} whilft the weight of the velfel 
is in proportion much more CQiiriderablc towards the 
extremities than at the middle. From whence we fee, 
that the greater this difference becomes, the more alfo 
will the vcflcl be fubye^l to the forces which tend tp 
.bend its keel upwards- It is therefore from thetic.e 
that wc mud judge how' much ftrength it is neceflaiy 
to give to this part of the vcflcl, in order to avoid fuch 
a confequcni'e. 

If other L'irriimffanccs would permit either to load 
the vcfFel more in the middle, or to give to the part 
immerfed a greater rapacity towards the head an^ftern, 
fuch an cffci^ would no longer be apprehended. 'Bqt 
the dcllination of moil veflcls is entirely oppofitc to 
fuch an arrangement : by which means wc are obliged 
to flrengtbr^ the keel as much as maybe neceflary, in 
order to avoid fuck a difaftcr. 

Wc fhall conclude this chapter with the fionqwihg 
praflicnl obfervations on the hogging an^ of 

(hips by Mr Viutcliinfon of Liverpool : 

Pra^it^l “ When Ihipi with long flooi'S happen to be laid a- 
friVManJhi^, upon mud or fand, which makes a fujid refilUnce 
againft tlvc long ilraight floors arnidfliips, in compnri- 
foD with the two fliarp ends, the entrance and run meet 
with little fupport, but are prcHtd down lower than the 
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flan, of floor, ami ia.propf rtion hogt the ffiip aaiid* 
ifhips j' which is too well known from experience to oe<r 
oafipn many totaj loffcs^ or do fo mucli . by 

hogging them, as to require a vaft deal of tr^puble and ^ 
exp^nce to lisvc and repair tbcm».foa8 to get tbc 4tog 
taken out aud brought to theirpnoper (heer again : and 
to do this the more effcdtuaUyft , the ow^nera have oflea 
been induced to go tp the^ eapeuce of leagthcning 
them } and by the commop in propoittiOn aa 

they add to the burden of tbel^ ihips,^hy lengthening 
their too long ftraight floors in their, main bodies amid- 
ftiips, fo much do they add to their general weakaefa 
to bear hardfliips either on Ihc ground or afloat 2 for 
the fcantling.of their old timber and plapk is not pro- 
portionable to bear the additional burthen |bat ia added 
to them. 

But defeAe of this kind are heft proved from real 
and incontellable fa£ls in common practice. At the 
very time I was writing upon this fiibjcdt, 1 was called 
upon for my ^dvice, by the cpinmandcr of one of thofe 
ilrong, long, ftralghuflourcd fliips, Mrho was in much 
trouble ^and diftrsi£lton ; of mind for^.the damage hig 
Ihip bad taken by the pilot laying her on a hard^ 
gentle (loping fand, at the outffde of our docks at Li- 
verpool, where it is common for (hips that will takc'^ 
the ground to lie for -a tide, when it proves too late to 
gel into our wet dpeks. After recommending a pro* 
per (hip carpenter, I went to the (hip, which lay with 
only a fmaU .kccl, y.ct was greatly hogged, and the 
butts of her upper works Arained greptly.on the lce«- 
(ide ; and the Teams of her b,ottoq>f M tha Iptyer fut- 
lock heads, vaftly opened 4>ii the wex.tiiar:^fldt v fdt 
wlvcb ftrained parts vfcresgrfi^d; upon pu|>ta. he oati Ik- 
ed, but filled with tallow, putty, or clay, Sic, «with caw 
bullocks hides, or canvas nailed wit^>i«bai4ous w her 
bottom, which prevented her finking with the flow of 
the tide, without hindering the pri fliirc of water from 
righting and cloflng the feama again as (he> floated, fo as 
to enable them to keep her free with ptutiping. ^ This 
veffek like many other tnftsnccs of (hips of this conllruc- 
tion that 1 have known, was. faved and repaired «t w 
very great expcncc iii our dry repairing docks. And 
that their bQUoit\a pot paly hog .upwards, but fag (or 
curve) downwards, to dangerous aad fatal degrees^ ac- 
cording to, the ; ftrain or preiTure that prevaik upon 
tbem^ will be proved from the following fafts : 

Itrhas been long known from experience, that 
when (hips load deep with very heavy cargoes or ma- 
terials that: are ftpwtd too low, it makes them fo very 
latouvfumc at fea, when the waves run high, as to. roll 
awsy their mafts ; and after that mjafurtune caufes tbent 
to labour and roll the, mure, fo ap to endanger their 
woi king and llrairuag tliemfelves to pieces : to prevent 
which, it has been long a cqlnmon praAicc to leaM a 

t reat , part of tiieir furea.J?d after IwAds emply, and to 
qw tnetn as high as ppli^ein (he main body at mid- 
fliips, which caufes the b^toms of thefe long ftraight 
floored (hips to fag downwards, in proportion as the 
w'cight of the cargo flowed there exceeds the preffure 
of the water upwards, fo much fo -as to make them dan- 
gcroufly and fatally leaky, 

** I have known ma^iy inffapees of thoic ftropg (hips 
of yoo or 600 tons biinlens built with long Ilraight ^ 
floors, on the call coall of England, for the coal and 
limbar tF»dVi come loaded with tiinbcr from thc Bahta 

' to 
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WMottkdi to Liv^poolf where theyr commonly load de^p with 
■ 'Which ii too heavy to fill their holds, fo that 

' vSel* for the above reafons they (lowed it high amidihipa^ 
and left large empty fpaccB in their fore and after holda, 
which caufed their long ftraight fioon to fag down* 
wards, Co mach as to make their hold ftaunchiotis amid- 
ihips, at the main hatchway, fettle from the beams three 
^ four inchca, and their maiomall^ fettle fo much as 
to oblige them to fet up the main rigging when roll- 
irjg hard at fra, to prevent the malls being tolled 
away t and they were rendered fn leaky as to be obliged 
to return to Liverpool to get their leaks (lapped at 
gf^at expence. And in oi'der to fave the time and ex- 
pence in difeharging them, endeavours were made to 
find out and Aop their leaks, by laying them afiiore 
dry on a level faiid ; but without effedl : for though 
their bottoms were thus fagged down by their cargoes 
when afloat, yet when they came B>dry upon the fand, 
fbme of their bottoms hogged upwards fo much as to 
raife their tnatnmafis^and pumps fo high as to tear their 
coats from their decks ; fo that they have been obliged 
to difeharge ttieir cargoes, and give them a repair m 
the repairing dock, and in Come to double their bot« 
toms, to enable them to carry their cargoes with fafe- 
ty, flowed in this manner. From this caufe I have 
known one of thefe ftrong (hips to founder. 

** Among the many inflanccs of (hips that have been 
diftre(red by carrying cargoes of lead, one failed from 
hence bound toMarfeilles, which was foon obliged Ui put 
back again in great diilrds, having had four feet water 
iff! the hold, by the commander’s account, owing to the 
(hip’s bottom fagging down to fuch a degree as made 
the hold llaunchionB fettle fix inches from the lower 
deck beams emidlhipa ; yet it is common with thefe long 
ilraig^l-floorcd (hips, when Ihefe heavy cargoes are dil- 
charged that make their bottom fag down, then to hog 
upwards : fo that when they are pot into a dry repair- 
ing dock, with empty holds, upon Araight blocks, they 
commonly cither fplit the blocks clofe fore and aft, or 
damage their kci Is there, by tlie whole weight of the 
(hip lying upon them, when none lies upon the blocks 
ur^er the flat of their floors amldlhips, that being hog- 
ged upwards ; which was the cafe of this (hip’s bottom ; 
though fagged downwards fix inches by her cargo, it 
was now found hogged fo much that her keel did not 
touch the blocks amiicKhips, which occafioned fo much 
damage to the after part of the keel, as to oblige them 
to repair it ; which is commonly the cafe wi£ thefe 
(kips, and therefore deferving particular notice.^' 

In order to prevent thefe defefla in (hips, they 
flioold all be built with their floors or bottoms length- 
wife, to-ibrna an arch with the proje^liDg part down- 
wards, which will naturally not only cdfitribate greatly 
to prevent theit taking damage by their bottoms hog- 
ging and ftratning upwards, cither aground or afloat, as 
has been mentioned, hut will, among other advantages, 
be a help to tlicir fniling, fleering, flaying, and wa- 
Fing.'^ 

Chap-. III. Of the Stahilfty^ of Shipr* 

WtfEM a vcfTel receives an iippulfc or preiTure in a 
• horizontal dire<^ir}n, fo as to be tncliiied in a fmall 
degree, the ve(rc'l will then either regain its former 
portion, as the prelTure is taken off, and is in this cafe 
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faid tQ be poflclTcd of (lability ; or it will continue in of 

itii ibeitned Hate ; or, laflly, the inclination will intreafe Shi ps. 
until the vcflcl is overturned. With regard to the firft 
cafe, it is evident that a fufficient degree of (lability is 
ueceflary in order to fuflain the cflorta of the wind ; but 
neither of the othef* two cafes mufl be permitted to 
have place in veflicli. 

Let CED (fig. yz.) be the fe£lion of a fliip pilfj.ig 
throtigh its centre of gravity, and perpendicular to the 
(beer and floor plans ; which let be in equilibrium in a 
fluid ; AB being the water line, G the centre of gra- 
vity of the whole body, and ^ that of the immerfed 
part AEB. IjCt the body receive now a very fmall 
inclination, fo that a E6 becomes the immerfed part, 
and y its centre of gravity. From y draw y M perpen- 
dicular to a bf and meeting /G, produced, if nccelTary, 
in M. If, then, the point M thus found is liigbcr 
than G the centre of gp-avity of the Svhole body, the 
body will, in this cafe, return to its former poluioii,. 
the prelTure being taken oft'. If the point M coin- 
cides with G, the vefTei will remain 'in its inclined 
ftate I but if M be below G, the inclination pf the 
velTcl win continually increafe until it is entirely over- 
fet. 

The point of interfedlion M is called the mrU:nnter, 
and is the limit of the altitude of the centre of gravity 
of the whole vcflcl. Whence it is evident^ from what 
has already been faid, that the liability of the vefVel in- 
creafes with the altitude of the metacenter above the 
centre of gravity : But when the metacenter coincides 
with the centre of gravity, the vcffel has no tendency 
whatever to move out of the fituation into which it may 
be put. Thus, if the veflcl be inclined either to the right 
or kft fide, it will remain in that poiition until a neiv 
force is impreiled upon it : in this cafe, therefore, the 
veflcl would not be able to carry fail, and is hence un- 
fit for the purpofes of navigation. If the metacenter 
is below the common centre of gravity, the vcffel will 
itiftantly overfet. 

As the determination of the metacenter is of the ut- 
moft importance in the conftruflion of (Hips, it is there- 
fore thought neceifary to iilnttrate this fubjc^l more par- 
ticularly. 

Let AKB (fig. ^ 2 .) be a fcdlton of a (liip perjicn- 
dicuUr to tlie keel, and alfo to the plane of elevatioiu 
and pafling through the centre of gravity of the (hip, 
and alfo through the centre of gravity of the immerfed 
part, which let be g. 

Now let the fliip be fuppofed to receive a very fmsll 
inclination, fo that the line of floatation isa, 3, and y the 
centre of gravity of the immerfed part a £ 3. From y 
dtHiUr y M perpendicular to ^^3, and intcrfedling GM in 
M, the metacenter, as before. Hence the prcfltire of 
the water will be in the. diredlion y M. 

In order to determine the point M, the metacenter, 
the pufittou of y with rcrpcd to the lines AB and ^G, 
mufl be previoufly afeertained. Fur this pnrpofe, let 
the (hip be fuppofed to be divided into a great number 
of fe! 6 :fOfis by planes perpendicular to the keel, and pa- 
rallel to each other, ahd to that formerly drawn, thefe 
pianes being fuppufed equidiflant. Let AEB (fig. 53 ), 
be one of thefe fe61iotts, g the centre of gravity of the 
immerfed part before inclmation, and y thfc centre of 
graviiy of the immerfed part when the fltip is in ii^. 
inclini^ ftaie ; t|ic ditttnee ^y bctVrecn the two centres 
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of of i^avity ill each f^Aiion is M> be Touted. Let AB be 
. the iine of floatation of the fliip when in an upright 

“ ftatc, and the neater line When inclined. Then, be* 
cauft'the weight of the fhip retnains the fame, the 
quantity of water difplaced will alfo be the fame in both 
cafes, and therc(0N‘ A'EB ± a E each fiiftihilng the 
fame part of the w'holc weight of the fhipt From each 
of thefe take the part AE 3 , which is Oommoti to 
both, and the remainders AO a, BO b will be equal t 
and which, becaufc the inclinatioti it fnppofed tery 
fmall, may be conlidered as re^ilideal triaiiglcB, and 
the point O the middle of AB. 

Now, let H, I, K, be the centres of gravity of the 
fpaccs AO^f A&i^, and BO 3 , refpedtively. From 
thefe points draw the lin^ H ib, I r, -and K i, perpen* 
dicular to AB, and kt IL be drawn perpendicular to 
£ 0 . Now to afeertain the di (lance yqt^f the centre 
of gravity' V of the partiiE^ from the line AB, the 
momentum of a "Eb with refpe£^ to this line muft be 
put equal to the difference of the momentums of the 
parts AE bu AO 0, which ate Upon different fldcs of 
^ Bfxoyt^j AB f • Hence aEb x yq$ or AEB X y^*AE 3 
Meebaniqui, ^ li— AO 0 X H But fincc g IS thc common centre 
of gravity of thc two parts AE 3 , BO A, we have there* 
fore AEB K £ O^t A£^ X I i + BO^ X Ki. Hence 
by expungiivg the term AE 3 X I < each of 
rhefe equations, and comparing them, we obtain AEB 
X y7=3S AEBXitO— BO^xKif— AO0 x 

Now, fliTce the triangles AO 0, DO ht are fuppofed 
infinitejy fmall, their momentums or produds, by the 
infinitely Ikclcirlincs H i&, will alfo be infinitely 
fmall with refpedl to AEBXgO; which therefore be- 
ing reje^ed, the former equation becomes AEB X 77 
^ AEB X g'Of and hence yq^gO* Whence ^e 
centres of gravity y, being at equal diftances below 
AB, the infinitely little liney^ is therefore perpendi- 
cular to EO« For the fame rcafon f y, fig. 51. may 
be confidcred as an arch of a circle whofe centre is M. 

To determine thc value of g y, the momentum of 
0 £ ^ with refpeft to £0 mdll be taken, for the fame 
rcafon aa before, and put equal to the momentums of 
she two parts AO0, A£d ; and we fhall then have 
0 E ^ X g vi or AEB X gy — AEB x IL + AO tf 
X O ^ But fince g fia the common centre of gravity 
of the two fpaces A£ h% BO wc fhall have AE b x 
IL — BO^ X 0 *z± 0 , or AE^ X ILcs BO» x 
Ok. Hence AEB xgys BO^ X 0 /(+A 0 0 X Oi& 
=; 2 BO 5 xOk; becaufc the two triangles AO a, 
BO b arc equal, and that thc diftances O J, O A, arc 
alfo evidently cquaL 

Let tc be the thicknefs of thc foCtion reprefented by 
ABC. Then the momentum of this fcAioff will be 
a BO b X ^ K O b, which equation will aUb ferve for 
each particular fe6ion. 

Now let / reprefent the fum of thr moment urns of 
all the fcAions. Hence/, AEB X » X gy =s/, d. 
BO ^ X X O Now thc firib member being thc 
Turn of the momentums of each fed^ioo, in proportion 
to a plane palfiiig through the keeh oughr therefore to 
be equal to thc of all the fc^onit orto the volume 
of thc immerfed part of the bottom;multiplied by the 
diftancegy. -Hence V reprefent ing. the Toltimcy we 
fhall have V X"g y =/ d BO b X t* 

In order to determine thc value of the fecond member 
ef Dhii equaiiodf it may be remarked^ that when the 
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fiobkllt 


Olip IS inclined, the Original planer of Acatatiod-CBPQ^^bSlity 
(fig. 54.) bebordes C b p Now the trianglcs N I Mi Shipa. 

110 bt being the fume ms thofe in figures 52. and 54. \ ' 
and as ea;ch of thefe triangles have one angle equal, they 
may, upon account of their Infinite fmallnefs, be conli- 
dered as iTimilar ( and hence BO^ : N1 n : : OBI^ 

„t5Tn* 

I INj* \ whence ^^^b x Nln. Moreover, we 

have (fig. 5 j.) O ae y OB, for the points K and / 
may be confideied as equidiftant from thc point O' ^ 

whence BO bxO b\ X Nf n. 

Hence V >C ^ y sa/, X » X Nt A. Prom thia 
INI* 

equation the value of g y is obtained. 

To find the altitude gM (fig. 55,) of the meta-. 
center above the centre of gravity of the immerfed part 
of the bottom, let the arc NS be deferibed from thc 


centre! with the radius IN( n the Nln: 


INX.NS 


. Now 


fince thc two ftfaigbt lines y M, ^ M arc perpendicular 
to 0M and AN refpeflively, the angles M MAd NI 
are therefore equal t and the infinitely little portion gy» 
which is perpendicular to g M, may be confidered as art 
arch deferibed from the centre M. Hence the two fee- 
tors NIS,g M V are fimilar ; and thereforeg M :gyit 

IN I NS. Hence NS si andconfcqucntly 

NI ft ^ Now this being fubflHutcd in die 

igM 

former equation, and reduced, we have V X gys/ 

g^M ^ tbo 

fame, whatever fc£lion may be under confideration, the 
equation may therefore be d^preffed thus, V X g 9 sb 

ig./, OBI m. Hence g M =5 ^ 

l.et y OBr and the equatioo becootei g M s 

- — Whence to have thc altitude of the mc- 


tacenter above the centre of gravity of thc immerfed 
part of the bottom, the length of thc fcAion at the 
water-line muft be divided by lines perpendicular to the 
middle line of this feAion into a great number of equal 
parts, fo that the portion of the curve contairted hew 
tween any two adjacent perpendiculars may be con- 
fidcred as a llraiglit line. Then the fum of thc cubes 
of the half perpendiculars or ordinates is to be multi- 
plied by the diftance between the perpendiculars, and 
two thi^s of the prodiiA is to be divided by the volume 
of the immerfed part of the bottom of the (hip. . 

It is hence evident, that wliile the fe£lor at thc VU4 
ter line is the fame, and tbc volume of the immerfed 
part of the bottom remains alfo the fame, the altitude 
of the metacenter will remain the feme, whatever may 
be thc figure of the bottom. 

Chap. IV. Of the Centre, qf Gravity of th immerfed Part 
uf ihe Bottom of a Skip* 

The centre of gravity ♦ of a (hip, fuppofed homti^ * 
geneous, and in an upright pofitioo in the wUCcr^ is in a ehanUs. ^ 

vertical 
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rcntrc.pf verticiil fc^on palling tliruiighrtUc keel, and djvidii^g 
Grftv’ity> the iftip into two equal pmd firnilar parta, at a certain 
TTrr>rT^, ftaoce from the ftcroi and. altitude above the heel, 

tn order lo determine the centre of gravity of the 
immerred part of a Hiip's bottom, wc mail begin with 
determining the centre of gravity of a fediou of the 
fliip parallel to the keel, aa ANDFPB (fig. 56.), 
hounded by the parallel linca AB, DF, 4^ by the 
equal and fimilar curves AND, BPF. 

If the eqiutioa of this curve were known, its centre 
of gravity would be eafily found : but as this is not the 
cafe, let therefore the line CE be drawn through the 
middle C, E, of the lines AB, DF, and let this line 
C£ be divided into fa great a number of equal parts 
by the perpendiculars TH, KM, &c. that the arches of 
the curves contained between the extremities of any 
two adjacent perpciidicnlars may be confidered as 
Araight lines. The momentums of the trapeziums 
DTHF, TKMHj. &c. relative to the point E, are then 
to he found, and t^e fum of thefe momentums is to 
divided by the fum of the trapeziums, that is, by the 
furface ANDFPB. 

The diftance of the centre of gravity of the trape- 

ziutnTHFD from the point Eiss 
1 JJr + 1 il 

HfMi&airif For the fame reafon, and becaufe of the equality of the 
ICC. 179. lines IE, IL, the dillance of the centre of gravity of 
the trapezium TKMH from the fame point £ will he 
-fIEx(TH + 2KM) , _4 IEx(4TH + 5KM) 

“TH + KH Tri+KM- 

In like manner, the diftance of the centre of gravity of 
the trapezinm NKMP from the point E will be 
41 Ex(KM+aNP) . }IEx(7KM+8NP) 

kM + NP 

&Ca 

Now, if each diftance be multiplied by the furface of 
the correfponding trapezium, that is, by the produ^ of 
halfvthe fum of the twooppofile fidesof ihe trapezium 
into the common altitude IE, w c ftia ll have the monicn- 
tumaofthefctrapeziums.namelyiYLEp X (DF-fr zTH), 
ilEl‘ X ( 4 TH + 5KM)iiE|»x (7KM + 8NP), 

&c« Hence the fum of thefe momentums will be k 
rE|*x(DF + 6TH + i2KM + i8NP+24QS + i4 
AB.) Whence it may be remarked, that if the line 
CE ^ divided into a great number of equal parts, the 
faftor or coefficient of the laft term, which is here 14, 
will be = 2 4- 3 (n — 2) or 3 n — 4, n being the number 
of perpendiculars. Thus the genera l exp reflion of the 
fum of the momentums is reduced to 1 E|* X (| DF -f* 


TH + 2 KM + 3 NP + 4(^ +, &c. 

X AB). 

The area of the figure ANDFPB is equal to 

IE X (4 DF + TH + KM + NP +, &c + 4 

AB) r hence the diftance EG of the centre of gravity 
G from one of the extreme ordinates DF is equal to 

c? IEx(ibF+TH4.2KM+3NP+,&c. + ^-^^ABx 

uls for 

4DF+lH + KM+NP + ,&c.+ 4 AB 
^of Whence the following rule to find the diftance of the 
y from centre of gravity G from one of the extreme ordinates 
leoftho PE*. the fixth of the firft ordinate add the fixth 
of the iaft ordinate multiplied by three times the num- 

jinaree. 
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42.5 


ber of ordinates minus four; then the fecond ordinntc, Centre of 
twice ihe third, three times the fuurth, 6cc, the fum ^ 
wiU be a firft term. Then to half the fum of the ex-' 
treme ordinates add all the intermediate ones, and tin? 
fum^will be, a fecw-id term. Now the lirft term divided 
by the fccond, ajid the quotient multiplied by tlie in- 
terval between two adjacent pcrpendicuUi's, will be liii: 
diftance foqgbr. 

Thus, let there, be feven perpendiculars, waofe v:\. 
l^es are 189 2J, 28, 30, 30, 2i, o, feet rcfptf^ively, 
apd the common interval between thefe perpendiLiilar^. 

20 feet. Now the iixth of the firft term iR is 3 ; and 
as the laft term is o, therefore to 3 add 23, t.vice zS 
or 56. thrice 30 or 90, four times 30 or 12P, five tipies 

21 or 105 : and the fum is 397. Then to the half of 
+ or g, add the intermediate ordinates, and the 


fum will be 14 1. Now 52 Z 2 L 5 ? or , = 59 feet 

4 inches nearly, the diftance of the centre of gi-aviry 
from the firft ordinate. 

Now, when the centre of gravity of any feftion is 
determined, it is cafy from tliciice to find the centre of 
gravity of the folid, and confequcntly that of the bot- 
tom of a ftiip. 

The next ftep is to find the height of the centre of Height of 
gravity of the bottom above the keel. For this pur- the ctiirre 
pofe tlie bottom muft be imagined to be divided into 
fedions by planes parallel to the keel or water 
(figs. 57, 58.) Then the folidity of each portion con- 
tained between two parallel planes will be equal to half 
the fum of the two oppofed furfaces multiplied by the 
diftance between them ; and its centre of gravity will 
be at the lame altitude as that of the trapezium a b c 
(fig. 58.), which is in the vertical fe^lion paffing 
through the keel. It id hence ob\ioas, that the fame 
rule as before is to be applied tu find the altitude of the 
centre of gravity, with this difference only, that the 
word perpendicular or ordinate is lo be changed into 
fedtion. Hence the rule is, to the fixth part of the 
lowed fc^ion add the product of the fixth part of the 
uppermoft fe£iion by three times the number of fefliniK 
minus four ; the fecund fciElion in afernding twice, the 
third, three times the fourth, &c. the fum will he 
a firft term. To half the fum of upper and lower fcc- 
tions add the intermediate ones, the fum will be a fc- 
cond term. Divide the firft term by the fecond, and 
the quotient multiplied by the diftance between the fcc- 
tions will give the altitude of the centre of gravity 
above the keel. 

With regard to the centre of gravity of a Ihip, whe- 
ther it is confidered as loaded or light, the operation 
becomes more difficult. The momentum of every dif- 
ferent part of the fliip and cargo muft be found fepa- 
rately with icfpcfl to a horivontal and alfo a vertical 
plane. Now the fums of thefe two momeutums being 
divided by the weight of the (hip, w'ill give the alti- 
tude cf the centre of gravity, and its diftance from the 
vertical plane ; and as this centre is in a vertical plane 
paffing through the axis of the keel, its place is 
therefore determined. In the cakulatiun of the mo- 
mcniums, it muft be obferved to multiply the weight, 
and not the magnitude of each piece, by the diftance of 
its centre of gravity. 

A more eafy method of finding the centre of gravity 
of a (flip is by a mechanical operation, as follows : Conftr utE^ 
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Centre tX a block of is tight «roo ^ is poffiUe« inAly fimrihr to the 
Cnvity* parts of the propoCed draught or (hip, by a fealc of 
* ‘ about onc-fovtnh of m inch to a foot. The block is 

A nfcha- fufpcnded by a ftlk thread or rery fine lioci 

different fituations until it is found to be in a 
thud fur of equiUbrinm, and the centre of gravity will be 

aliGxuin- pointed out. The block may be proved by fafteninjr 
ing the the line wliich fufpcDds it to any point in the bne join- 
centre of middles of the ftcen and poll, and weights are 

f to be furpended from theextremitinof this middle line 

at the ftem and poft. If, then, the block be properly 
conftruAcd, a plane palling through the Kne of fufpen- 
(jon, and the other two linea, will alfo pafs through the 
keel, (Icm, anti poft« Now, the block being fufpend- 
ecl in this manner from any point in the middle tincy a 
line is to be drawn on the block parallel to the line of 
fuTpciirion, fo that the plane pafling through thefe two 
lines may be perpendicular to the vertical plane of the 
Hiip in the diredlion of the keel. The line by which 
the block is fufpended is then to be removed to fomc 
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otbapconveinent poim iatiM fmddtcfinet and another Ctotwof 
line ii to bedrawn on Ike block' pandlel to the line fuf- OraVfrjr. 
peodiag Jt, as before. Tbca the polat of interfedion ’ 
of this Une with the fmmer wHl ghre the pofition of 
the cent re of gravity on the block, which may now be 
laid down tit the draught. 

Chap. V. JppR^ation of $bo preceding to the De^ 

ierminaiion of the Centre of Ormntg and the Height of 
the Jdetamkr Gmkpo nf CrmdSg of a Slip 

of 74 Gum* 

In fig. 59. are bid down the feveral feAions in a 
horizontal direftion, by pbnes paralkl to the keel, and 
at equal diftances from each other, each diftance being 
10 feet o inches 4 paKt. 

• L JJeUrmmatiott ^ the Gentre of Gravity of the upper Ho* 
rhovaial Se 3 wn» 

To find the'diftance of the centre of gravity of the 
plane i go G from the firft ordinate 8g- 


Ordinates. 
Feet. In, 1 *. 

Double Ord. 
Feet. In. P. 

ift FaAori. 

14 9 

0 

39 

6 

0 

oi 

>7 » 

6 

34 

3 

0 

1 

18 9 

0 

37 

6 

0 

2 

19 10 

0 

39 

8 

0 

3 

20 7 

6 

4« 

3 

• 

4 

21 1 

9 

4* 

3 

6 

5 

21 6 

3 

43 

0 

6 

6 

21 7 

9 

43 

3 

6 

7 

21 7 

9 

43 

3 

6 

8 

21 7 

6 

43 

3 

0 

9 

21 4 

0 

4* 

8 

0 

10 

20 10 

6 

41 

9 

0 

1 1 

19 9 

0 

39 

6 

6 

12 

17 4 

6 

34 

9 

0 


13 I 

3 

26 

3 

6 

((3 X IS)“4) 
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ift Pradu^. 
Fwt. Ir. P. 

ad Faftors. 

2d Froduds. 
Feet. In. P. 

4 

17 

0 

04 

>4 

9 

0 

34 


9 

1 

34 

3 

0 

75 

e 

0 


37 

6 

0 

119 

0 

0 

I 

39 

6 

0 

165 

0 

6 


4* 

3 

0 

211 

5 

6 

1 

4* 

3 

6 

258 

3 

0 

1 

43 

0 

6 

303 

0 

6 


43',. 

3 

S 

346 

4 

0 

1 

43 

3 

6 

3*9 

3 

0 

1 

43 

3 

0 

436 

8 

0 

2 

4» 

8 

0 

459 

3 

0 

1 

4* 

9 

0 

474 

0 

0 

1 

39 

6 

0 

45* 

9 

0 


34; 


© 

*79 

I 

1 

©4 

*3> 

.‘Is- 


3897 

3 

1 


354 

4 

3 


Now 


3»97 3 » 


X to o 
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Hence the diliance of the centre of gravity of double the plane 8g 0 G from the firft ordinate 
8 is - 

Hiftance of this ordinate from the aft fide of llern-pofi, - * 


feet. 

70,5 

* 3-5 


Dtftance of the centre of gravity from the aft fide of poft. 


84.0 


Diftance of the centre of gravity of double the trapezium AR g* 8 frpm its ordinate AR, • 8.42 

Diftance of this ordinate from the aft fide of the ftern-pofi» - - ^58 


Diftance of the centre of gravity of this plane from the aft fide of the ftern-poft, 

Diftance of the centre of gravity of double the trapezium G 0 y y From its ordinate G ip 
Diftance of this ordinate from the aft fide of the poft, 

Diftance of the centre of gravity of this trapezium from the aft fide of the poft^ 

Diftance of the centre of gravity of the feAion of the ftern-poft from the aft part of the, poft, 
Diftance of the centre of gravity of the fe^on of the ftern from the aft fide of the poft, 


9.01 



159.2a 

0.29 

169*7^ 


The 
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The areas of ilwfc fereml plaaeii cBlcuUtcd bj the common methodf will be as follow ! 

466947.6000 
1792.1700 
84167.0236 
0.22^2 
130.7152 


535!^^ that of the ptiacf and fts rnomrntmn 555^*9 >t 84 — 

299.13 for that of doable the trapeeium Akj^B, end its momentum 199.13 x 9 = 

• 14.59 for that of double the trapeeium G o y yi and its momentum 214.59 X 159.22 r: 
0.77 for that af the fe£lioB of the fterd^poB, and its momeatum 0.77 x 0-29 = 

0.77 for that of the feAion of the ftemy and its momentum 0.77 X 169.76 sc 



5974.16 Sum 

N>; ay !];; £ ■ , 

. _ 5 W 4*'6 

Hem-poft* 


503037.7321 

8421 the diftanee of the centre of gravity' of the whole CcAioo from the aft fide of the 


Iti Deurffrinathn of the Centre ef Gratnty of the fecond Iforizontal Seaton* 

To find the diCUnce of the centre of gravity ot double the plane S/n G from its firft ordinate 8/» 


Ordinatesb 

Double Orda 

!• FaAors* 

I. Prodilfts. 2 . Fa 6 V. 2. Produdls. 

Feet. 

111 . 

Ptt. 

Fett. 

In. 

Ptt. 


Fact. 

In- Pta. 

Feet. 

In. 

Pte. 

1 1 

2 

5 

2 t 

4 

6 

oi 

3 

8 

9 Oi 

t 11 

2 

3 

>5 

3 

0 

39 

6 

0 

1 

30 

6 

0 

30 

6 

0 

17 

5 

0 

34 

JO 

0 

2 

69 

B 

0 

34 

10 

0 

18 

10 

3 

37 

8 

6 

3 

>>3 

I 

6 

37 

8 

6 

>9 

10 

6 

39 

9 

Q 

4 

•59 

0 

0 

39 

9 

0 

210 

7 

0 

4 > 

a 

0 

S 

305 

10 

0 

4 ‘ 

2 

0 

21 

0 

3 

4 * 

0 

6 

6 

25a 

3 

0 

42 

0 

6 

ti 

2 

0 

4 * 

4 

6 


296 

4 

0 

42 

4 

0 

21 

d 

6 

4 * 

1 

0 


33 <S 

8 

0 

4 * 

1 

0 

20 

JO 

9 

4 * 

9 

6 

9 

376 

1 

6 

4 ‘ 

9 

6 

to 

6 

6 

4 « 

I 

0 

to 

410 

10 

0 

4 * 

X 

o] 

19 

10 

0 

39 

8 

d 

11 

436 

4 

0 

39 


0 

18 

6 

6 

37 

0 

0 

12 

444 

0 

c 

37 


0 

*5 

9 

6 

3 > 

7 

d 

*3 

410 

7 

0 

3 * 


0 

11 

2 

9 


S 

6 

(( 3 X* 5 )— 4) 

xj 153 

5 

6 




>73 

2 

3 

546 

4 

6 


3698 

5 

3 

5*3 

1 1 

6 


Hcn'-e the difta cc of the centre of gravity of double the plane SfnG (rota its firll 

^-^-5 ^51 ''"’■“S- . . . . 

Diitance of this ordinate from the aft ilde of the ftern-poft w 

Diftancc of the centre of gravity of the above plane from the aft iidc of pod 

Diftance of the centre of gravity of double the trapeaium AR /8 from its ordinate AR 
iJidaiicc of this ordinate from aft fifle of ftern-polt . - 

Didance of the centre of gravity of the trapezium .from the aft fide of the pod 

Didance of the centre of gravity of the trapealum before the ordinate G n from that ordinate 
iDiftance of tl.at ordinate from the aft fide of the pod ... 

2>idaDce of the centre of gravity of the trapezium from the aft fide of the pod 

Didance of the centre of gravity of thefeAionof theftem-poft from the aft fide of the pod 
](>HUnM of the centre of gravity of the fcAion of the ftem from the aft fide of the poft 

The areas of thefc feveral plans being calcnlatcd, will be ns fullow s 

5255.22 for that of the plan Sfn G, and its momentum 5255.22 X 84.29— 

153.11 for that of double the trapezium AR/8, and its tnomentum 153.11 X8.95 
182.40 the area of the trapezium before, and its momentum 1B2.40X 159.52 = 

0.77 the area of the fe£lion of the dcriipt^d, aVjd its momentum 0.77 X0.29 => 

0.77 the area of the feftion of the ftem, and its momentum 6177 X 169.76 


ordinate 3 n is 
70.79 
13-5 


84.29 

8.38 

0.57 

8.95 

5 - 74 * 

153.78 

159.52 

0.29 

169.76 


442962.4938 

‘370.3345 

29096.4480 
0.2233 
130.7 1 52 


5592.27 Sum 

V0L.XVIL Part IL 


sH 


473560.2148 

N«vr 
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Centre of •■ ' r . -j. i ■ ^Centre of 

Gravity. Now — = 84.68. the Jiftancc of the centre of gravity of the whole fedlion from the aft fide of the Gravity. 

f 5952.27 ^ . o / c . ' 

fiern poll. 

i 

III. DeUmunatlon of the Centre of Gravity of the third fforitontal SeBion. 


Didance of the 

centre 0 

f gravity of double the plan 8 r m G from its fird ordinate 8 A 

Ordinates* 

Double Ord. 

1. Factors. 

I. ProduAs. 

2. FaA. 

2. Pr 9 <]uA 2 > 

Feet. 111 . Pts. 

Feft. 

In. 

Pts. 


Feet. 

In. 

Pts. 


Feet. 

Jn. Pts. 

6 7 

6 

13 

3 

0 

Off 

2 

2 

6 

oi 

6 

7 6 

11 7 

6 

23 

3 

0 

1 

23 

3 

0 

1 

*3 

.3 0 

>5 > 

0 

30 

2 

0 

2. 

6 q 

4 

0 


30 

2 0 

17 1 

3 

34 

2 

6 

3 

102 

7 

6 

I 

34 

2 6 

>8 3 

0 

36 

6 

0 

4 

146 

0 

0 

I 

36 

6 0 

>9 3 

0 

38 

6 

0 

5 

192 

6 

0 

1 

38 

6 0 

19 9 

0 

39 

6 

0 

6 

237 

0 

0 

2 

39 

6 0 

20 0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

7 

280 

0 

0 

t 

40 

0 0 

20 0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

8 

320 

0 

0 

1 

40 

0 0 

19 8 

3 

39 

4 

6 

9 

3 S 4 

4 

6 

1 

39 

4 6 

19 I 

3 

38 

2 

6 

io 

38* 

I 

0 

i 

38 

2 6 

18 I 

0 

3<5 

2 

0 

II 

397 

10 

0 

1 

36 

2 0 

16 3 

9 

32 

7 

6 

12 

39 » 

6 

0 

I 

3 * 

7 6 

13 2 

3 

26 

4 

6 

13 

34 * 

10 

6 

1 

26 

4 6 

8 4 

6 

16 

9 

°( 

(3X15)-4) 

X j= 114 

S 

6 

Ot 

8 

4 6 

242 5 

3 

484 

TO 

6 


3347 

0 

6 


4C9 

(0 6 


Hence the diftance of the centre of gravity of double the plane 8 e m C from iti firll ordinate 8 e ia 
3347 o 6. 


:X 10 o 




469 10 6 

Dihance uf this ordinate from the aft fide of the poll 

Hence the diilance of the centre of gravity of this plan from the aft fide of the pod is 

Didance of the centre of gravity of double the trapezium Allr 8, from its ordinate AR 
Diftance of this ordinate from the aft fide of the pod - - - 

Didance of the centre of gravity of this trapezium from the aft fide of the pod 

Didance of the centre of gravity of the foremod trapezium from its ordinate Gm 
Didance of this ordinate from the aft fide of the pod .... 

Didance of the centre of gravity of this trapezium from the aft fide of the pod 

Didance of the centre of gravity of the feAion of the pod from the aft fide of the pod 
Didance of the centre of gravity of the fedion of the ftem from the aft fide of the pod 

The areas of thefe feveral planes will be found to be as follow : 

4712.7961 for that of double the plan and its momentum 4712.7961 x ^4-94 = 

95.84 the area of double the trapezium AR 3 e 889 and its momentum 9VB4X 8.61 = 
131.1 for the area of foremod trapeziumi and its momentum 131.1 X 158.97 = 

0.77 the area of the fcAion of the pod, and its momentum 0.77 X 29 = 

0.77 the area of the fc6;ion of the item, and its momentoin 0.77 X 169.76 m 

4939.2761 Sum . . . . - 


71.44 

84.9+ 

8.01 

0.58 

8.61 

» 53 - 7 * 

158.97 

0.29 

169.76 


400304-9007 

807.9624 

20840.967 

0.2233 

I3O.7I52 

422084-7706 


Now S 5 - 45 » didance of the centre of gravity of the whole feftion from the aft fide of 

the pod. 


IV. Dctetmmatian 
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Cenire iif 
Qravfty.. 
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IV. Determination of the Centre of Gravity of the Fourth Horizontal Se£lion, 
dflancc of flic centre of gravity of double the plan ^ d ! G from its fir (I ordinate 8 d* 


OrdinaUs. 

Double Ordfe 

1 . Factors. 

I. Froduds. 

2raa 

2 . Produds. 

I'ect. 

In. 

PtB. 

Feet. 

In. Pts. 


Feet 

In. Pts. 


Feet 

In. Pts 

3 

3 

6 

6 

7 

0 


1 

1 

2 


3 

3 

6 

7 

9 

0 

15 

6 

0 

1 

*5 

6 

0 

t 

»5 

6 

0 

11 

1 1 

0 

23 

to 

0 

2 

47 

8 

0 

1 

23 

10 

6 

14 

8 

9 

29 

5 

6 

3 

88 

4 

6 

I 

*9 

5 

6 

16 

3 

0 

32 

6 

0 

4 

I30 

0 

0 

I 

3* 

6 

0 

17 

4 

9 

34 

9 

6 

5 

»73 

1 1 

5 

I 

34 

9 

6 

18 

1 

9 

36 

3 

6 

6 

217 

9 

0 

1 

36 

3 

6 

t8 

5 

0 

36 to 

0 

7 

257 

10 

0 

I 

36 

10 

0 

18 

3 

0 

36 

6 

0 

8 

292 

0 

0 

t 

3fi 

6 

0 

*7 

10 

9 

35 

9 

6 

9 

322 

I 

6 

1 

35 

9 

6 

n 

2 

6 

34 

5 

0 

10 

340 

10 

0 

I 

34 

5 

0 

15 

10 

3 

3> 

8 

6 

It 

348 

9 

6 

1 

3 ' 

8 

6 


6 

0 

27 

0 

0 

12 

324 

0 

0 

1 

«7 

0 

0 

9 

7 

6 

*9 

3 

0 

»3 

250 

3 

0 

1 

19 

3 

0 

5 

4 

9 

10 

9 

6 (( 3 X 15 )— 4) X 

i 73 

8 

11 

04 

5 

4 

9 

205 

7 

6 

41 1 

3 

0 


2883 

1 1 

0 


402 

6 

9 


■ 402 69 

Diftance of this ordinate from the aft fide of the poll 


Dillance of the centre of gravity of the plan from the aft fide of the pofl 

Dillance of the centre of gravity of double the trapezium AR d 8 from its ordinate AR 
Diilaiice of this ordinate from the aft fide of the poll 

.Dillance of the centre of gravity of the trapezium from the aft fide of the poll 

Diflance of the centre of gravity of the foremofi trapezium from its ordinate G / 
Didance of this ordinate from aft fide of the pod « . - 

Didance of the centre of gravity of the trapetiiim from the aft fide of the pod 

Didarice of the centre of gravity of the feflion of the pod from its aft fide 

Dillance of the centre of gravity of the fei^ion of the dem from the aft fide of the pod 

% 

The areas of thefe fcveral plans being calculated) will he as follow ; 

4037.6768 for that of double the plan 8^/0) and its momentum 4037.6768 X ^5*35 = 
51.12 the area of double the trapezium AR/ZS, and its momentum 51.12 X 8.47 = 
79.16 the area of theforemod trapezium) and its momentum 79.16X 158.61 ^ 

0.77 the area of the feftiini of the pod, and its momentum 0.77 X0.29 = 

0.77 the area of the fedion of the dem, and its momentum 0,77 X 169.76 = 


Sum 


4169.4968 

Then 85.80, the didance of the fourth horizontal fedion from the aft fide of the dern-pod* 

4169.4968 ^ ^ 



Hence the didance of the centre of gravity of double the plane ^ d I G from its fird ordinate 8 //, h 
2883 11 o 2883.916 

xio o 4 = ---^^--^-Xio.o3^ . . 

i - . 13.5 


85-35 

7.89 

0.58 

8.47 

4-83 

153.75 
158,61 

0.29 

169.76 


344,61^.7145 

432 .yS 6 + 

'i 555 -Sf '76 

i30.7iyz 

35773^.2074 


V. Detrrmination of iht Centre of Gravity tf lie fifth horizontal SeSion, 

Didance of llie centre of gravity of double the plan He t G from its firll ordinate 8 r» 


Ordinates. 

Double OrJ. 

1 1' I'adori. 

'j . Produds. 

2. Faa. 

2. Produds. 

Feet. 1 ri. L. 

1 9 0 

Feet. lit. }*, 

360 

oi 

r eet. lu. 1j, 

070 

of 

Feet. In. I>. 

1 9 0 

460 

900 

t 

900 

I 

900 

Over 630 

12 60 


970 

3 H 2 

10 9 0 
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CentM of 
GriTitf. 




s 

H 

I 

p 

-B U I 

L 

D 

I 

N 

G. 



Bo6kl!. 

Feet 

In. 

Im 

Feet 

In. 

L. 


Feet 

la. 

1 .. 


Feet. 

In. 

L. 

CtfitR of 

Brought over 6 

3 

0 

12 

6 

0 


9 

7 

0 


10 

■ 9 

0 

Grativj. 

8 

3 

0 

16 

6 

0 

2 

33 

0 

0 


16 

6 

0 


Ilv 

8 

3 

*3 

4 

6 

3 

70 

1 

6 


*3 

4 

6 


*3 

10‘ 

3 

27 

8 

6 

4 

110 

10 

0 


*7 

8 

6 


»5 

3 

0 

30 

6 

0 

S 

152 

6 

0 


30 

6 

0 


j 6 . 

0 

3 

3 » 

0 

6 

6 

192 

3 

0 


3 * 

0 

6 


x6 

5 

.0 

3 » 

10 

0 

7 

229 

10 

0 


.32 

xo 

0 


16 

3 

0 

3 * 

6 

0 

8 

260 

0 

0 


3 * 

6 

0 


15 

9 

0 

32 

6 

0 

9 

>83 

6 

0 


31 

6 

0 



10 

0 


8 

0 

10 

296 

8 

0 


29 

8 

0 


12 

10 

3 


8 

6 

11 

s8a 

9 

6 


25 

8 

6 


9 

8 

9 

*9 

5 

6 

12 

*33 

6 

0 

1 

*9 

5 

6 


6 

I 

6 

1 j 

3 

0 

*3 

>59 

3 

0 

I 

la 

3 

0 


3 

3 

0 

6 

6 

o| 

(( 3 Xlj)^) 

Xi 4 + 

5 

0 

oi 

3 

3 

0 


166 

6 

3 

333 

0 

6 


*356 

3 

0. 


328 

0 

t 



2358 3 

He^cc tlie difttnce of the centre, of gravity of double the plane 8 r i G froflu its firft ordinate is ^ 5 

X 10 o 4= 3287 o 4 ^ = 

Diftince of this ordinate from the aft fide of the poft • • ^ 


72.10 

13.50 


Diftance of the centre of gravity of the plan from the aft fide of the poft 

DtRance of the centre of cravity of double the trapezium ARe 8 from its ordinate AR 
Biftan'ce of this ordinate mm the aft fide of poll ... 

Diftance of centre of gravity of trapeziuHn from aft fide of the pod 

Diftance of the centre of gravity of the fbremoft trapeeii^m Trovn its ordinate G i ^ 

Diftance of this ordinate nom the aft fide of poft ... 

Diftance of the centre of gravity of the foremoft trapezium from the aft fide of the poft 

Diftance of the centre of g^vity of the feflion of the poft from the aft fide of poll 
Diftance of the centre of gravity of the (edion of the ftem from the aft fide of poft ' - 

The areas of thefc fevcral planes being calculated, will bc'^as follow : 

3290.:^] 2 for the area of double the plan 8 r i G* aud its momentum 3290.2412 X 85*6 = 
31.^ the area of double the trapezium ARc8, and its momentum 31.21 X 8 = 

41.43 the area of the foremoft trapezium, and its momentum 42.43 X 158 = 

0.77 the area of the feAion of the poft, and its momentum 0*77 ^ 0.29 = 

0.77 the area of the feAion of the flemp and its momentum 0.77 X xfi9>76 = 


85.60 



8.00 

>5 

158.00 

0.29 

169.76 


281644.6467. 

249.68 

6703.94 

0-2233 

130.7152 


3365.4212 Sum 

288729.2052 

3365 . 4 ?i 2 ' 

ftern. 


----- 283729.2052 

85.79, diftauee of the centre of gravity of the whole feftfon From the aft fide of 


VI. Dehrminaiitm of the Centre of Gravity of the Sinth Horizontal SeOion, 
Diftance of the centre of gravity of double the plan 8 £ i G from its firft ordinalc 8 


Ordinates. 

. Double ^Ord. 

1 . Fadors. 

I. Produds. 

2. Faft. 2 . ProduAs. 

Feet. 

hi. 

L. 

' Feet iDr X- 

. 

Feet. 

In. 

L. 

' Feet. In. I.. 

1 

0 

D 

» 200 

Ok 

0 

4 

0 

oi 100 

a 

$ 

e 

4 10 0 

I 

4 

10 

0 

X 4 10 0 

4 

5 

0 

8 10 0 

t 

*7 

8 

0 

1 8 10 0 

7 

» 

i 

14-7 0 

3 

43 

9 

a 

1 14 7 0 

10 

1 

» 

20 3 6 

4 

81 

2 

0 

- 1 20 3 6 

12 

1 

9 

24 2 6 . 

r 

121 

0 

6 

I 24 2' 6 ’ 

■0»er 37 

4 

T 

74 9 0 




9 

6 

73 9 0 


SrdUrght 



oollL 

9 

H 

I 

P-B 

U I 

t D 

I 

N 

G. 
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entiecl 

bu L. 

Feet. 

In. 

r- 


Feet. In. 

L. 


Feet. In. 


Centre of 

Irirtitf. Brought ovcr 37 

4 ‘6 

74 

9 

0 


268 9 

6 


73 9 

0 

^Sravftir. 

— V— ^ 13 

3 0 

26 

6 

9 

6 

159 0 

0 

1 

26 6 

0 



13 

9 

9 

27 

7 

6 

7 

' 193 

4 

6 

I 

27 

7 

6 

^3 

7 

0 

*7 

2 

0 

8 

217 

4 

0 

1 

27 

2 

0 

12 

8 

0 

25 

4 

0 

9 

228 

0 

0 

1 

*5 

4 

0 

10 

6 

6 

21 

1 

0 

to 

ajo 

10 

0 

1 

’41 

1 

0 

7 

1 

0 

14 

2 

0 

1 1 

'55 

10 

0 

I 

14 

2 

0 

4 

7 

3 

9 

a 

6 

ti 

110 

6 

0 

1 

9 

2 

6 

2 

10 

6 

5 

9 

0 

*3 

74 

9 

0 

1 

5 

9 

0 

1 

6 

9 

3 

I 

6X ( 

[( 3 XI 5 )- 4 ) 

Xi 21 

4 

5 

oi 

I 

6 

9 

117 

4 

3 

234 

8 

6 


1639 

9 

3 


232 




Hence -tlte dillance of the centre of gravity of double the plane 9tvG from its firft ordinate 8^ S it 


1639 


3 


1630.77 

^ ° *0-03= 70-*+ 


* 3 * ‘ ^ 

DiHance of this ordinate from aft lidc of poft 


13.50 


Hence tBe diftance of the centre of gravity of the plah from the aft fide of the poft n 


84.34 


Diftonce of the centre of gravity of the trapezium AR ^ i from its ordinate AR 
Diftancc of this ordinate ^om the aft fide of the poft ... 

Diftance of the centre of gravity of the trapezium from the aft fide of the poft 

Diftance of the centre of gravity of the forcmofl trapezium from the ordinate G i 
Diftance of this ordinate ^om the aft fide of polt ...» 

Diftanee of the centre of gravity of this trapezium from the aft fide of the poft 

Diftance of the centre of gravity of the fedion of the poft from its aft fide 
Diftance of the centre of gravity of the fedion of the ftem from the aft fide of the poft 

The areas of thefe plain will be found to be as follow : 


6.88 

0.58 

7.46 


156.70 

0.29* 

169.76 


1328«3642 for that of double the plan Sli G and its momentum 2328*3642 X 84-34 = 196374>2366 

21.52 for the area of double the trapezium AR ^ 8, and its momentum zt.52 X 7*46 =: 160.5392 

• X'5.04 the ana of the foremoft trapezifiint and its momentum 15.04 X 156^7 = - 2356.7680 

0.77 the area of the feAion of the poft, and its momentum 0.77 X 0.29= - « 0.223 j 

0.77 the area of the fedtion of the fteai, and its motnentum 0.77 X 169.76 ^ • 130-7 15^ 


2366*4642 Sum 

199022.4823 


Now ■ 


2366.4642 


- - 199022.482^ 

= 84.1, the diftance of the centre of gravity of the whole from the aft fide of tlic poft.. 


VII. Dfiermination of ihe Centre of Gravity of the ftventh Horixontal ScBion, 


Diftance of the centre of gravity of double the plan 8 a ^ G from its firft ordinate 8 a. 


Ordnates. 

Double Ord. 

I. Fa&ors. 

1 FroduAs. 

2 . Fadl* 

2. ProduAs 

Feet. 

In. 

j.. 

Feet. 

In. 

li. 


Feet. 

111 . 

Is. 


Feet. 

In. 

L. 

0 

8 

0 

I 

4 

0 

oi 

0 

2 

8 

ol- 

0 

8 

0 

1 

I 

6 

2 

3 

0 

i 

2 

3 

0 

I 

2 

3 

0 

r 

7 

5 

3 

3 

0 

2 

6 

6 

0 

1 

3 

3 

0 

1 

lO 

9 

3 

9 

6 

3 ^ 

Ll 

4 

6 

1 

3 

9 

6 

2 

I 

3 

4 

2 

6 

4 ■ 

16 

10 

0 

1 

4 

2 

6 

2 

I 

0 

4 

2 

0 

5 ‘ 

20 

10 

0 

1 

4 

a 

0 

1 

10 

9 

2 

9 

6 

6 

22 

9 

0 


3 

9 

6 

^ 1 

8 

0 

3 

4 

0 

7 

*3 

4 

0 

1 

3 

4 

0 

r 

I 

0 

2 

2 

0 

8 

'7 

4 

0 

1 

2 

a 

0 

0 

9 

a 

1 

6 

0 

9 

13 

6 

0 

I 

1 

6 

0 

0 

a 


1 

4 

0 

to 

13 

4 

0 

X 

1 

4 

0 

Owr 15 

"T 

9 

30 

j 

6 


148 

3 

2 


30 

5 

6 




430 

S 

H 

I P.B U 

I L 

D 

X 

N 

0. 


11 

I Centre of Feel. 

In. L. 

Feet. 

In. L 

Feet. 

In. 

L. 


Ftct 

■In-L;' 

Centra oJ 

Gravity. Brought over 15 

6 9 

30 

1 6 

148 

3 

2 


30 

5 6 , 

« Oravky. 

* " ^ 0 

8 0 

1 

40 11 

*4 

8 

0 

t 

I 

4 0 



T) 

8 

0 

1 

4 

0 12 16 

0 

0 I 

* 4 

0 

0 

8 

0 

I 

4 

0 13 17 

4 

0 1 

* 4 

a 

0 

8 

0 

1 

4 

o- ((3X15)— 4)xi 9 

1 

4 oi 

0 8 

0 

18 

2 

9 

36 

5 

6 205 

4 

6 

35 > 

6 


Hence the dillance of the centre of gravity of double 


this plane from its (iril ordinate is 


X05 4 6 
35 > ^ 


Xio o 4 


t=— -- X 10.83 = . - 

The di fiance of this ordinate from aft fide of 
pod =: « . 


Hence the diftancr of the centre of gravity of 
this plane from the aft fide of the poll h 
l)i(lance of the centre of gravity of double the 
redlanglc ARa 8 from its ordinate AR 
Dillance of this ordinate from the aft lidc of 
the poll ... 


58.65 

*3-50 

72.15 

6.45 

0.58 


VlII. DeUrmlnailon of the Centre of Gra^nty of the Eighth 
FUne> 

This plane is equal in length to the feventh horizon* 
tal plane, and its breadth is equal to that of the keel. 
The diftance l>etwecn the fcvenih and eighth plane is 
three feet, but vv'hich is here taken equal to 2 feet 


inches. 

Diftance between the aft fide of the pod and 
. the firft ordinate - - 13.5 

Fourteen intervals between the fifteen ordi- 
nates, each interval being 10.03 140.42 

Didaticc pf the lad ordinate from the fore foot 2.2 


Hence the length of the eighth plane is 156.12 

Which multiply by the breadth - 1.33 


l)i(lance of the centre of gravity of this rec- 
tangle from the aft fide of the pod 7.03 

Didancc of the centre of gravity of the fore- 

mod rcAanglc from its ordinate 7' 7 e 7^ 1,25 

Didance of tlus ordinate from the aft fide of 

the pod . - i. 153-78 


Didance of the centre of gravity of this rec- 
tangle from the aft lidc of the pod *55-03 

Di dance of the centre of gravity of the fac- 
tion of the pod from its aft lidc - 0,29 

Didancc of the centre of gravity of the fcc*- 
tion of the dem from the aft fide of the 
pod ... 169.76 


Now the areas of ibcfe ikvexal plans being calculated 
will be as follow ; — 

352.2536, the area of double the plan 
8 0 ^ G and its niomtnium 
352.2536x7»-'5= >54*5-097* 

17. 1 5 70, the area of double the redan- 
gle AR d 8, and its mo- 
mentum 17.1570x7-03= X 20.6137 
.3.325O9 the ai'ca of the iorcmoll redk- 
angle, and its momentum 

^ 3 3250x155.03^ ^3*54747 

0.77, the area of the ledtion of the 
and its momeiitucn 


C). 77 i 


374.2756^ 


IK)rt, 

0.77x0.29= 

the .area of the fcdlion of the 
flem and its tnomcntilm 
0.77X169.76= 

Sum 


0.2233 


130.7*52 

^6f&2.1242 


Thcn^ <59.95^ diftaince of the 

374-2750 

Centre of gravity of the whole ft^ionfrom the aft fide 
jbf the pod, 

a 


The produ£k is the area of this plane 208. 

The didance of its centre of gravity from the 
aft fide of the pod, being equal to half its 
length, is • - 78.06 


The centres of gravity of thefe eight planea being 
found, the didance of the centre of gravity etf the bot- 
tom of the ftiip from the aft fide oAbe pofti' 2nd alfo 
its altitude, may from thence be eettily detertaificci. 

From the principles already tiepisined, the diftaactf 
of the centre of gravity of the bottom from the aft fide 
of the pod, is equal to the fum of the momemums of 
an infinite number of horizontal planes, divided by the 
fum of thefe planes^ or, which is the fame, by the foli- 
dity of the bottom. As, however, we have no more 
than eight planeli, wc tniift therefore conceive their ino- 
mentums as . the ordinates of a curve, whofe didaiiLcs 
may be the fame as that of the horizontal planes. Now 
the fum of thefe ordinates minus half the liiin of the ex- 
treme ordinates being multiplied by their didancc, gives 
the furface of the curve j of which any ordinate what- 
ever reprefents the momentum of the horizontal plane 
ai the fame altitude as thefe ordinates ; and the whole 
furface will reprefent the fum of the momentums of all 
the horizontal pUneSi 


Hor.Phnes. FaA. 

Produd'B. 

5974- >6 

oi 

2987.08 

5592.27 

1 

5592.27 

4939-“7 

1 

4939-27 

4169.50 

1 

4169.50 

3365'4> 

1 

3365-42 

2366.46 

I 

2 3 66.46 

374**7 

1 


208.00 

Ot 

104.00 


Momentum^. F.^A Prorhirts. 


503037-73 oj 

473560.21 1 
422084.77 I 

357735 - 2 * 1 
288729.20 I 
199022.48 1 
21682.12 T 
16236.48 0^ 


*51518.86 

473560.21 

4E2084.77 

357735 - 2 * 
28872c;. 20 
199022.^18 
21682.12 
8 1 18.24 


23898.27 


20224 s i-09 


XT 3^22451-09 

^ ... » 3898 - 2 J ” 


84-63. 


the didance of ihe 
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[;cntre centre of gravity of the bottom of the ihip from the 
Orayityj aft fide of the poft. 

The heigIit*of the centre of gravity of the bottom 
above the lower edge of the keel may be determined 
by the fame principlefl. Thus: 

Tonne Hxthof the lowermoft horizontal fedlion add 
the produdl of otie.fixth of the iippermoft ftdiion by 
three times the. number of fedtions minus four the fe- 
^ond fe^ion in alcGndvigf twice the third* three times 
the fourths 8 ll\ ; and to half the fuin of the extreme 
plan'es add all the intermedmic ones. Now the hrft of 
thefe films* multiplied by the dill ance between tliephines 
or fedkionss and divided by the fecond fiiin* gives the 
altitude of the centre of gravity uf the hottom of the 
fhip above the lower edge of the keel as required. 


Hor Phnea 

ift F.id. 

ill Prodii 6 l 4 . ZilF.id. zd Produdai. 

2q8.oo 

oi 

34.67 

Of 104.00 

374-27 

1 

374-27 

374-27 

2366.46 

2 

4732.9a 

2366.46 

33 (' 5 - 4 * 

3 

10096.26 

33 <' 5-42 

4169.50 

4 

16678.00 

4169.50 

4939-*7 

5 

24696.35 

4939-*7 

5592.27 

6 

33553 - 6 * 

559*-27 

5974.16^ 

(3x8)— 4) 

IX J « 99 « 3-87 

oi 



110079.96 

23898.27 

110079.96 ^ 

the height of 


the centre of gravity of the bottom of the Tnip above 
the lower edge of the keel. 

We have now found the diftance of the centre of gra- 
vity of the bottom of the fliip from the aft fide of the 
pod* and its altitude above the lower edge of the keel. 
Hence the fliip being fuppofed in an upright pofition, 
this centre of gravity will ncceflarily be in the vertical 
longitudinal (edlion which divides the fliip into two 
equal and fimilar parts ; the polition of this centre is 
therefore determined. 

iiiina- remains to find the height of the metacenter 

loTonhe* above the centre of gravity ; the expreffion for this al- 

. \/y^^ 

titude, as found inChap lll.is- y — 5 which wc (hall 

now apply to determine the mctacenter of the fliip of 
7+ guns, whofe centre of gravity wc have already 
found. 

Ord. of the Plane of Floatation. |Cub. of Ordinates. 


70 


i,rht of 
tiicu- 
enter 
bo VC ihe 
? itrt: of 
Mvitv. 


Ft. 

Inch. 

Ft. &dec. of Foot. 


14 

9 

0 

T4.7 

3209.046 

17 

I 

6 

17.1 

5000,2 1 1 

18 

9 

0 

18.7 

6591.797 

"*9 

10 

0 

jy.8 

7762.392 

20 

7 

6 

20.6 

8741.816 

21 

1 

9 

21.2 

9595-733 

21 

6 

3 

21.5 

9938-375 

21 

7 

9 

21.7 

10289.109 

2*' 

7 

9 

21.7 

10289.109 

21 

7 

6 

21.7 

10289,109 

21 

4 

0 

21.3 

9663.597 

20 

10 

6 

20.9 

9129.329 

19 

9 

0 

19.7 

7703-734 

17. 

4 

6 

17.4 

5268.024 

13 

I 

3 

n-i 

2248.091 


syi.i 1*57^9*4+2' 
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Ordinate at 10.03 abaft the or- 
dinate 8 = of which thcculie 

is 64, aiid 64 X V 
Ordinate at 10.03 feet afovc the or- 
dinate G 0 = 6, cube of which is 
216* and 216 X i 


5 -- 


43* 

CfiHtlC Ilf 

OraviCv, 


X08. 


Sum - - - 115859.442 

Didancc between the ordinates *0-^3 


Produft - - - 1162070.20326 

Half the cube of the after- 

mod oi-dinate - ^2. 

Half the cube of the thick- 

nefs of the ftem - 0.14 

23 iim - - 32<14 

Diftance between the ordinates 3.0 


ProduA . - - 9^•42^ 

Half the cube of the fore- 

mod ordinate - I08. 

Half the cube of the thick- 

nefb of the (tern • .14 


Sum - - T08.14 

Dillance between rlie ordinates 5.5 


Produdl - - 594-77 

- - 1162761.39326 

i/y^x - - 2325522.78652 

. . 775174.2O217 

The foliJity of the botlom is 2527] tuiis=i7ooitt.67 

cubic feet: hence— y — 

the altitude of the mctacenter above the centre of gra- 
vity of the bottom of the fiiip. 


APPENDIX. 

When a fhip is built, fhe mud be fitted with 
mads* yards, fails, ropes, and block;., or, in other 
words, (he mud be rigged before (he can go to fca. 
To complete this article, it may therefore be thought 
ncccffary to treat of the art of rigging vefftls; btit 
we have dfewhere ( fee M.isr^Higpittgy Ror f.-Ma k i s r: , 
and Sail) fliown how the ftveral yiarts of a 
rigging arc made; and the art of putting them prnpi.-r- 
ly together, fo as to make the diip bell anfwLr the piir- 
pofe for which die is intended, depends upon a jud 
knowledge of the impulfe and refillancf of fluids, and of 
the theory andpradlicc of fcamanlliip. (See ance 

of Fluids and Seamanship). Njthi.Tg, therefore, of 
the fubjeft is left to us here, except wc were to date in 
few words the progrcflive method of rigging fliips: but 
there is no one iiiidcvi2:ting modr whicli is purfued, as 
the nature of the operation is fuch that all the parts of 
it may be advancing at the fame time. We (hall there- 
fore take our leave o^Jl^ips Jhip-huilding with a few 
general obfervations on faihmaking^ w+iieli wciv omitted 
under the article Sail, referring ourrcadeis for failhi^r 
iiifoimation to the very elegant work Utcly publilhcd,iu 

two 
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Appendix. t\^o volumcftf ftO| on tht EbmnU and Prague af Rig^ 

' git^ and Seaman/bip, 

Sails are made of cinvaB. of different tmttarcs. and arc 
extended on or between' the mafti » to receive the wiiid 
that forces the vciTcl through the water, rthey are 
quadrilateral or triangular, as has been dfewhere de- 
forihedy 'and are cut out of the canvas cloth by cloth. 
The width is governed by the length of the yardf gaff* 
boom, or [lay ; the depth fay the height of the maft4 
In the valuable work to which wc have juft rfferred, 
the following diredions are given for cutting fails. 
** The width and depth being given, find tfaetiuniber 
of cloths the width requli cs, allowing for feafns, taUing 
t»o the leeches, and flack cloth ; and» ift the depth, al« 
low for tabling on the head and foot* ^or bits cal 
fquare on the head and foot, with gores only on the 
leeches, as fome topfnils, &c. the cloths on the head, 
between the leeches, are cut fquare to the depth ; and 
the gores on the leeches, are found bydividing the depth 
of the fail by the number of cloths gored, which gives 
the length of each gore. The gore is fet down fiom a 
fquare witli the oppofite felvage ; and the canvas being 
cut diagonally, the longcft gored fide of one cloth 
makes the (horteft fide of the next ; confequently, the 
firft gore being known, the reft are cut by it. In the 
leeches of topbils cut hollow, the upper gores arc long- 
er than the lower ones \ and in fails ctit with a roa^ 
leech, the lower gores are longer than the upper ones. 
This maft be regiilaced by judgment, and care taken 
that the whole of the gores do not exceed the depth of 
the leech. Or, by drawing on paper the gored fide of 
the fail, and delineating the breadth of every cloth by 
a convenient fcale of equal parts of iti inch to a foot, 
the length of every gore may be found with precifion. 
Sails, gored with a fwcep on the head or the foot, pr 
on both, have the depth of their gores marked on the 
felvage, from the fquare of the given depth on each 
doth, and are rut as above t the longeft felvage of one 
ferving to meafure the Ihorteft felvage of the next, be-* 
ginning with the firft gored cloth next the middle in 
fome fails, and the firft doth next the tnaft leech in o* 
thers. For thofe gores that are irregular no ftrid rule 
can be given ; they can only be determined by ibc 
judgment of the faiKmaker, or by a drawing. 

In the royal navy, mixen tnpfails are cut ^'th three 
hollow in the fool ; but, in the mcr- 

*/■ chant fa vice, top and topgallant fails arc cut v/ith more 

Or Icfs holloW in tfac foot. FlyiRg jibs are cut with a 
roach curve un the ftay, and a tlircc*inch gore in each 

VwJ*l r $ii-gipth, /hortening from the tack to the due. Lower 
ftodding^fails are cut wicli fquare leeches, and topimrfC 
and tj^ganant-mafl. ftudding fails with goring leechcF* 
« ne length of reef and middle bands is governed by 
tlie width of the fail at their refpeftivc places; the leech- 
liiiingsybiintlinc cloths, top-liiiings.inaft-doths, andcor- 
ncr- pieces, are cut agreeably to tlie depth of ih? fail ; 
ciich cloth and cveiy article fhould be properly marked 
with charcoal, to prcvenyiiiBofiifion otiniftake; '''Sails 
til ii have bonnets are emout the whole depth of the 
fail and honnrt included, allowing enough for the tab-, 
brgs an thL[fuot of the fall aud head and foot of the 
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bonnet. The botpnet is cot 6 S after the liul as (sired AgfUdlir 
together. If a drabler is required, it is iBowed far ia 
the cutting CMit the fame ta the bonnet*** 

When the cloth is that propetty cAit« tb^diflireDt 
places afe to be joined leather in the fbnn of I lai! | 

S^hd for doing this properly we have the fallowing di- 
regions ip the work already quoted. Sails have m 
double flat feam, and ftionld be (mod with the beft Knga 
lafli made twine of tbf^ce thretdty . fpuit 360 fatjicuni to 
the pound, and have firom one hundred and eight to one 
hundred and fixteca fiitchea in every yard in lenkih* 

The twine for large Crila, in the royal naiVy, is waxed by 
hand, with genuine beea«wBx« mixed with one.fixth part 
of dear turpentine ; andf far faiall faib, in a mixture 
made whh bcea wax, 4 fa ^ hogs Itrd f lb { and dear 
iiirpentine tfa. In thtmcfcbaniTervice, thetwiucis-dip* 
ped in tar ( l), foftened with a proper proportion ofqiL 
** It is the erroneous praAice of fome failmakers not 
to few the feims any farther than where the edge is 
ei^fcd down for the tabling ; but all fails fliould be 
frwed quite home to the endi and, when finiflied, fliould 
be well rubbed down With a rubber. In the nierchanl 
fervice fcams are funietimeB made broader at the foot 
than at the head, being ftronger. Broad feama are not 
allowed to be made uO coarles, in the royal navy, but 
goring leeches are adopted in lien of them. Boom 
mainmils and the fails of flopps generally have the feams 
broader at the foot than at the head. The feams of 
courfes and topfails are Auek or Hitched up, in the 
middle of the feams, along the whole length, with dou<< 
hie feaming-twinc ; and have from 68 to yt ftitches in 
a yard. In the merchant (ervice it if common to fttek 
the feams with two row's of ftltcbes, vsben the fail u half 
worn, as they will then laft till the (ail is worn out. 

The breadth pf the feams of courfes, topfak, add 
other fails, in the royal navy, to be as follow, viz. cour« 
fei and topfails, far 50 gun (hips and upwards, one inch 
and a half, and for 44 gun (hips and upwards, one inch 
and a quarter, at bead and foot ; all otlier fails, one inch 
at bead and foot. ^ 

** The tablings of all fails are to be of a proportion- 
able breadth to the fize of the fail, and fewed at the 
edge, with 68 to 7a ftitches in a yard* Thofe for the 
heads of main and fore courfes to be four to fix inches 
u^ide I for fph't courfes and mizens, drivers, and other 
boom fails, 3 to 4 inches wide ; for topfails, 3 inches to 
4 inches and a half ; topgallant and fprit topfails, 3 
inches ; royal fails, t inches atid a half ; jib and other 
ftayfails, 3 inches to 4 inches and a half, on the ftay or 
hoift; and for ftuddmg fails, 3 inches to 4 inches on the 
head- Tablings on the foot and leeches of main and 
fore courfes to be 3 inches to 5 inches broad ; fprit 
courfe and topfails, 3 inches I topgallant and fp) it top- 
fails, a inches and a half ; noyali, 2 inches ; fore leeches 
of mizen, driver, and other boomfaita, 3 inches and u 
half to 4 inches ; after leech, 3 inches ; and on the fbotr 
3t or 3 itichcf. Tablings on the after leech of jibs and 
other ftayfaib tobe.ftom 2 to 3 inches broad ; and, on 
the foot^, 2 to 2 inches and a half : on ftuddmg fail 
leeches one. inch and a' half to two inches and a half ; 
and on the fyom one to two inches. 

f‘, .Main 


(l) The dipping of the twnnein tar, weaic pcrfuaded,ii 
Making, iiec that article, N*’ 33* 


v^y Wd praAkc,' fbr the rcafon aflij^nefd in Ropx- 
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jfippenJii. Main and fare coiirTct are lined on the leeehei, 
from due to earing^ with onecloth feamed on and ftiscfc 
or ftitched iit the middle, and hfive a midifle band half 
way between the lower reef band and the foot, alfo four 
bumline clotha, at equal diftances between the leecKei, 
the upper end of whidt are carried under the middle 
bandy that the lower fide of the band may be tabled up- 
on or fewed over the efid of the bantline picceh They 
have likdwifetwo reef bandB i each in breadth one-third 
of the breadth of thecanvaa i the upper otic is ont^fixth 
oi the depth of the fail from the hcad» and the lov/cr 
band ifi at the fame diftance from the upper one ; the 
ends go four inches under the leech linings, which are 
fram^ over the reef bands. All linings are fcamed on, 
and arc iluck with 68 to 7a flitches iu a yard. 

** Main, fore, and miaen, topfails have leech liningsi 
mad and top linings, buntliiie cloths, middle bands and 
reef bands. The leech linings arc made of one breadth 
of cloCh, fo cut and fewed as to be half a cloth broad 
at the head, and a cloth and a half broad at the 
foot ; the piece cut out being half the breadth of the 
cloth at one end, and tapering to a point at the o- 
thcr. The middle bands are pot on half way between 
the lower reef and foot, the buntlinc cloths join the 
top-linings, and the buntlinc cloths and top-bntxigs are 
carried up to the lower fide of the miudle band, which 
is tabled on them. The malt lining is of two cloths, 
and catends from the foot of the fail to the lower reef, 
to receive the beat or chafe of the mail. Th« middle 
baud IS made of one breadth of canvas, of the lame 
number as the top-liniag. It is firft folded and rubbed 
down, to make a creafe at one-third of the breadth ; 
then tabled on the feWage, dnd (luck along the ertaCe *, 
then turned dow^ and tabled and Iluck through both 
the double and finglc parts, with 68 to ya ftitclies in 
a yard. It is the opinion of many, that middle bands 
fhould not be put on. until the fail is half worn. 

Main and fore topfails have three and fbmetimes 
four reef bands from leech to leech, over the leech li- 
nings ; the upper one is one-eighth of the depth of the 
fail from the head, and they are the fame diftance afun- 
der ill the royal navy, but more in the merchant ftn^ice. 
The reef bands are each of half a breadth of canvas pnt 
on double} the firll fide is fluck twice, and the laft 
turned over, fo that the reef holes may be worked upon 
the double part gf the band, which is alfo ftuck with 
68 to 72 flitches in a yard. ^ 

The top lining of topfaili is of canvas 6 or y* 
I'he other linings of this, and all the linings of other 
fails, fhould be of ilie fame quality as the fails to which 
they belong* 

** Tup-linings and msft cloths are put on the aft ifide, 
and all other linings 00 the fore fide, of fails. Mtzeni 
are lined with one breadth of cloth from the clue five 
yards up the leech, and have a reef band iewed on, in 
the fame manner as on other fails, at onc-fiflh the depth 
of the fail from the foot $ they have alfo a nock-piece 
and d pcek-piccc, one cut out of the other, fo that each 
contdiiis one yard Mizen topfails of 50 gun fhips and 
upwards have three reef^ the upper one is one-eighth 
of the depth of the fail from the head, and the reen are 
at the fame diftance afunder* Mizen topfails of fliips 
of 44 guns and under have two reefs one 4 eventh part 
• of the depth of the fail afunder, the upper one being at 
the lame diftance from the; hcmL Matu and main top 
VoL. XVIL Pan II. 
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ftndding fails have each one reef, at one-ciglith of the Appeudii. 
depth of the fail from the head. Reef bands fhould not ' 
be put on until the fail is fewed up, a conrrai y pradlicc 
being very erroneous. Lower ftayfails, fore top and 
main top ftayiails, and fiyin);> j'bs, have clue-pieces two 
yards long. Square tack ftavi^.ils have half a breadth 
of cloth at the fore part, with a clue-piece containing 
two yards, and a peek-piece, containing one yard. 

Saik have two holes in each cloth, at the liead^ 
and reefs of courfes, topfails, and other fquarc fails ; cme 
hole in every yard in the flay of flying jibs, and one iu 
every three quarters of a yard in the (lays of fquarc tack 
and other ftayiails. Thefc arc made by an iniLruincnt 
called a pegging aw!, or a ftabber, and arc fenccil round 
by Hitching the edge to a fmall grommet, made 
log or other line ; when fininicd, they fhould be Well 
ftrclchcii or rounded up by a pneker or a mafliuc-fpike. 

Reef and head holes of large fails have grommets of 
twelve-thread line, worked round with iB to 21 flit :h* 
es ; Imaller fails have grommets of nine-tliteed hue, 
with i 5 to 18 ditches, or as many as fhall cover the 
line, and fmaller holes in proportion. The holes for 
marline the clues of fails and the top-brims of topfails 
have grommets of log-line, and fl:ould have from 9 to 
11 lliichcd ; twelve holts arc worked -in each cloth. 

Main courfes have marline holes from the clue to th? 
lower bow line cringle up the leech, and from the cl in- 
to the firft buntlinc cringle on the foot. Fore ccurfts 
have marline holes one-eighth of the depth of the fail 
Up the leech, and from the clue to the firft buntlinc 
cringle at the foot. Main and fore topfails have tiiar- 
liuc holes three feet each way from the clue and at the 
tom-brims. Spritfails, mizen topfails, lower ft^^>d■ail6, 
mam and fore top Hay fails, and jibs, have marline holes 
two feet each way from the dues. All other fails are 
fewed home to the clues. Marline holes of courfes arc 
at three-fourths of the depth of the tablings at the cinen 
from the rope, and thofc of topfails are at half the depth 
of the tabliugi at the clues and top-brim from the rope." 

The rope, which is fewed on the edges of fails to 
prevent their rending, and which is called boh rope, 
fhould be well made of fine yarn, fpun from the bell 
Riga rhtne hemp w^cll topt, and fewed on with good 
Englifh made twine of three threada, fpun 200 fathom 
to the pound ; the twine in the royal navy is dipped in 
a compofition made with bees wax, 4 lbs ; hogs lard, 

5 lbs ; and clear turpentine one pound ; and in the 
merchant fervice, in tar foftened with oil. They 
ftiould be ftoved in a ftove by the heat of a flue, and 
not in a baker’s oyen or a ftove tub ; and tarred in the 
btfft Stockholm tar. The flexibility of them fhould be 
always confidered, in taking in the flack, which mull 
reft on the judgment of the failmaker. 

** Bolt ropes of courfes, topfails, and all other fails, 
fhould be neatly fewed on through every buntline of 
the r6pe ; and, to avoid ft retching, the lope muft be 
kept tig^ly twifted while fewtng on, and care taken 
that neither too much nor too htlle flnek is uken in ; 
they are tq be crofs-ftitched at the leeched twelve 
inches in length ; at every feam, and in th^ midair oi ^ 
every doth at the foot, with three crofs-fthches : Four 
crpft^ftitches fhould be taken at all beginnings and faf- 
tcoingsofT; the firft ditch given twice, dod the laft 
three times. Small fails have t wo-erdfa ftitches at every 
feam, and three at every fattening off. 


“ Oa 
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Appendii. << On main and j[pre courfpf two inches Qack; cloth 
’ (hquld be allowed in the head and fuot» and one inch and 
a half in the leechesi in every yard in length. Top&ili 
arc allowed J inches flack in every cloth in the fool| 
one inch and a half in every yard m the Iccoh^ and two 
inches in every cloth left open in the top-brim. Mi- 
zen coiirfes have two inches flack in every yard in the 
foremofl iecchy but none in the after leech or foot. 
Spritfail courfes have no flack cloth. Jibs have four 
fnehes flack in livery yard in the flay, one inch in every 
cloth in the foot, and none in the leech. Stayfails have 
three inches flack in every yard in the flay, one inch in 

S H I 

Ship. Sniffs Farm Oau^ft an inflrument recommended by 
* Mr Hutchifon as fit to afeertain any alteration in the 
bottomvof a fhipi by its hogging or fagging ; and alfo 
to regulate the itowage of a (hip. 

" All (hips (fays he) of any CQnfequencc are built 
with ftaunchions hxed from the kelfon to the middle 
of all the lower deck beams fore and aft, in order to 
fiipport them in their exadl regular height, as well 
as the whole frame of the (liip in the regular form 
in which (he was built upon the flocks ; yet notwith- 
flanding theft flaunchions, it is proved from cxpenencc 
that ourfliips bottoms, hitherto, by the prelTureof wa- 
ter, and improper flu wage, have generally been hogged 
upwards, or fagged downwards, and mod about the 
inidfliip frame or main body of the fliip, which is com- 
monly about the fore part of the main hatchway ; 
which naturally makes it the bed plaoe at w Inch to fix 
the (Inp's form gauge, where either the hogging or 
fagging of her bottom may be ohferved and fecn foon- 
c!i and beft, to regulate the ftowage of heavy materials 
to tlie greateft advantage, fo as to keep her bottom 
nearly in the fame form in which (he was built. 

The gauge I recommend is nothing more than a 
narrow plate of iron divided into inchrs and quarUTS 
like the flide of a caipenter’s rule. Let this be iixed 
to the after fide of the (launchion now mentioned, with 
its Upper cud projcAing two or three inches above the 
fla jnebion ; a groove being cut out for it in the after 
lulc of the lower deck beam, and a mark being made 
(when the fliip is on the flocks) at the part of the beam 
tvliich correfponds te the o on the gauge. When the 
(hip alters in h^r (hape, the gauge will Aide up and 
down in this groove, and the quantity of hogging or 
fagging will be pointed out on the gauge by the mark 
cm the beam. The flow'age may then be fo managed 
to bring this mirk to coincide again witb the 0, ^or 
‘>u approach it as near as wc fee neceflary.'* 

Snip- Moneys was an impofition charged upnit the 
ports, townai cities* boroughs, and counties of tbit 
realm, in the reign of King Charles' L by writs, com- 
xronly called under the great feal of Eng- 

laqd, in the years 1635.110x1 1636^ for the |lfoviding 
utul fiirnKhing of certain .ftapig for the king's fervice, Slc; 
which was declared to be contrary co the laws and fta- 
autcB of this rcalft>i the piiiiien of ri^Jkf tqd liberty <0f 
the fubje^, by flat. tyCar. I. ,c. 14. Set 
Cawmnlaruis Voh IV. p. 30^ 

siccordieg.lo the faflaion of a (hip, Qr^in, 
the numoerQf an expert failor; as* The mail is not 
rigged fliip-fhaipe S Trim your Ihip-^flui'pe. 
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every cloth in the foot, but none in the leech. To^gal- Appendix, 
lant falls have two inebes flack in every cloth in the ' 
foot, and one ineh in every yard in the leech. Stud- 
ding fails have an inch and a half flack in every yard 
in goring leeches, but no flack in fquare leeches, and 
one inch in every cloth in the head and foot." 

Thcfe direAions for failmaking, we truft may be ufe- 
ful. They arc indeed very general, but the limits pre- 
feribed us will not permit of a more minute detail. The 
failmaker will find every inflrudioii that he can want 
in tlie Elements of and Seaman/hip^ a work which 

we therefore recainmcnd to his attention . 


SHI 

StvwfH^ and Trimming of Sbips^ the method of dif- 
poflng ol the cargo in a proper and judicious manner ' 
in the hold of a (hip. 

A (hip's failing, fleering, flaying, and wearing, and 
being lively and comparatively eaty at fea in a (lorrn, 
depends greatly on the cargo, ballad, or other mate- 
rials, being properly flowed, according to their weight 
and bulk, and the proportional dimenflons of the built 
of the (hip, which may be made too crank or too did' 
to pafs on the ocean with fafety. 'Jliefe things ren- 
der this branch of knowledge of fuch confcqucnce, 
that rules for it ought to be endeavoured after, if but 
to prevent, as inucii as pulfiblc, the danger of a flw. 
overfetting at ft-a, or being fo labourfomc as to 
away her mafls, See. by being improperly flowed, wdiich 
is often the cafe. 

When a (hip is new, it is prudent to confult tlie 
builder, who may be fiippufed be ft acquainted with s, 
(hip of his own planning, and moll likely to judge what 
her properties will be, to advitc how the cargo or ma- 
tcrinls, according to the nature of them, ought to be 
difpofed of to advantage, fo as to put her in the belt 
failing trim ; and at every favourable opportunity af- 
terwards it will be proper to endeavour to find out her 
bell trim by experiment. 

Ships mu ft differ in their form and proportional di- 
menliuns ; and to make them ani'wer their different pur- 
pofes, they will require different management in the 
ftowage, which ought not to be left to mere chance, or 
done at random, as goods or materials happen to cumc 
to hand, which is too often the caufe that fuch impro- 
f)er ftowasjc makes (hips unfit for fea : therefoic tiic- 
flowage (hould be confidered,> planneclt ai'd contrived, 
according to the built and properiit s of the (hip, w'hieU 
if they ^re not known /hould be inquired after. Tf (he 
is narrow and high built in propornou, fo that (he ivill 
not (hift herfclf without a great weight in the hold, it 
is a certain fign fuch a (hip will require a great part of 
heavy goods, bdllafl, or materials, laid low in the liold, 
to make her fliff enough to bear fufEcient fai) without , 
being in danger of overfetlihg. But if a fliip be bm’li 
broad and low in pro]>6rtioii, fp th»t flic is fliff aud wilt 
fupport herfclf Wirhoitt any weight in the bold, fuch a 
(hip will require hcavy^goods, balLfl, or materials, flow- 
ed higher up* to prevent licr from being too (lift and 
labonifome at fea, fo as to endanger her ma(U being 
rglled a\N'ayt worked lou(o aad made, 

leaky. ^ / j ■ * 

)n order to help a 'flup’s failing, that (he^lb^ld ,bc 
lively and eafy in her pitching and afeending motions, 

it 
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h ftould be contrived by the tLomge, that tlic pHnHi 
' pal and iwcightiell part of the cargo or materials Iholild 
lie ai near the main body of the (hip, hud as far from 
the extreme endfi, fore and aft, as things will admit of. 
For it (lioiild bc confidered, that the roomy part of our 
(hips lengthwife forms a fvreep or curve near four timea 
as long as they arc broad ; therefore thofe roomy parts 
pt and above the W'ater’s edge, which are made by a 
full harping and a broad trnnlbm to fiippdrt the (hip 
(teady and keep her from plunging into the fca, and 
nlfo by the entrance and run of the (hip having little or 
no bearing body under for the preflure of the water to 
fupport them, of couiTc (hould not be (lowed with 
heavy goods or materials but all the neceffary va'eaii^ 
cics, broken ftowage, or light goods, (hould be at thefe 
extreme ends fore and afe ; and in proportion as they 
are kept lighter by the (lnw*age, the (hip will be more 
lively to fall and rife cafy in great fcas t and this will 
contribute greatly to her working and failing, a&d to 
prevent her from draining and hogging ; for which rea- 
ion it is a wrong pradlice to leave fuch a large vacancy 
in the main hatchway, as is utual» to coil and work 
the cables, which ought to be in the fore or after hatch- 
way, that the principal weight may be more eafily 
(lowed in the main body of the (hip. above the flatted 
and lowed floorings, where the preflure of the water 
a^s the more to fupport it. 

Afarhine for tnfttfnnn^ a Wc have al- 

ready deferibed a vuvitty of machines or inftruments 
wliicli have been propofed for this purpofe under the 
article I^oo. In'thfs place, therefore, wc fliaJI confine 
ourfelves to the machine invented by Francis Hopktn- 
fon, Efq? Judge of the Admiralty in Pennfylvania.-— 
After having (hown the fallacies to which the common 
log, and alfo that particular kind of inllrumcnt invent- 
ed by M* Saiimarez, are liable, he proceeds to dcfcrlba 
bis own machine as follows : 

ir.iryu*,, ft This machine, in its nioft (imule form, is reprefented 
tbi yfwc’-by fig. 5. Plate CCCCLIII. wherein A B is a Ctrong 
moveable on the fulcrum C. D is a thin 
Vol'n palsHc of brafs rivetted to the lower extremity 

p. 160. ‘ ^ * horizontal arm cor4Hc£lcd at one eitd 

with the top of the rod A 13 by a moveable joint F, 
and at the other end with the boitom of the index H, 
by a like moveable joint G. H is the index tiiniing 
on its centre 1, and travelling over the graduated aroh 
K : and L is a ftrung fpring, bearing againfl the rod 
AB, and conUautly countcladllng the prefTure upon 
the palate D. The rod AB (hould be aj^licd clofe to 
the ciit-watcr or flem, and fliould be rf fuch a length 
that the palate^D may be no higher above the keel than 
is rieccifary to fccurc it from injury xvhtn the vciTcl is 
aground, or fails in (hoal water. As the bow of the 
(hip curves inward towards the keel M, the palate D 
wiB be thrown to a diftance from the bottom of the 
veflit!, Jilthoiijvh the perpendicular rod to which it is 
annexed lies cT6fe to the beiw above ; and therefore the 
palate will bie more fairly aft cd upon. The arm E 
fliould enter the bow fontewhere near the liawfe hole, 
and lead to any convenient place in the forecattle, where 
a fmooth board or plate may be fixed, having the index 
li, and graduated arch K, upon it. 

It is evident from the figure, that as the fliip is 
urged forwanl by the wind, the pahite D will be prclT- 
cdnipoU by the re'flftmg thcdiuTfi', with a greater or left 


force, according to the progrcfllvc motion of the (lilp i (SJilp. . 
and this will operate upon the levers fo as to immediate- 
ly affeft the index, making the leafl iiicrcafc or diiiiinu- 
tion of the fhip*‘8 way vifible on llic graduated arch ; 
the fpring L alwayrs countcrafting ^hc prclTurc upon 
the palate, and bringing back the index, on any relax- 
ation of the force imprejfcd. 

This machine is advantageoufly placed at the bow of 
the (hip, where the current fir ft begins, and afts fairly 
upon the palate, in preference to the ttern, where the 
tumultuous elofing of the waters caiifes a wake, vifiblc 
to a great diftance. The palate D is funk ntaily as 
low as the keel, that it may not innuL'iiLcd by the 
behjflfng up of the water aud tlie dafiiing of the w'avts 
at and near the waterline. The arch K is toafccrtaiii 
how many knots or miles (he would run in one hour at 
her then rate of failing. But the graduations on this 
arch mutt be unequal; becaufe the rcfiitance of the 
fpring Ij will increafe as it becomes more bent, fo that 
the index will travel over a greater fpace from one to 
five miles than from five to twelve- Lattly. The palate, 
rod, fpring, and all the metallic parts of the iriflrumcnt, 

(hould be covered with a (Irong varnifh, to prevent rutt 
from the corrolivc quality of the fait water and fca 
air, 1, 

This machine may be confidcrably improved as fol- 
lows ; Let the rod or fpear AB (fig. jf?) be a round 
rod of iron or ttecl, and inttead of moving on the ful- 
crum or joint, as at C, let it pafs through and turn 
freely in a focket, to w»hicli focket the moveable joint 
miijl be annexed, as reprefented in fig. 6. The rod 
mutt have a (lioulder to bear on the upper edge of the 
focket, to prevent its flipping quite down. The rod 
mull alfo pafs through a like focket at F, fig. 5. The 
joint of the lower focket mutt be fixed to the bow of 
the fliip, and the upper joint or focket mutt be conneft- 
cd with the liorizontRl arm E. On the top of the up- 
permutt focket let there be a fmall circular plate, bear- 
ing the ^2 points of the mariner’s compafs ; and let 
the top of the rod AB come through the centre of this 
plate, fo as to carry a fmall index upon it, as is repre- 
fented ill fig. 7. This fmall Index mull be fixed to the 
tup of the rod on a fquare, fo that by turning the in- 
dex round the plate, the rod may.alfo turn in the rocly- 
ets, and of cuurfe carry the palate D round with it ; 
the little index always pointing in a direftion w'ith the 
face of the palate. The fmall compafs plate (hould not 
be fattened to the top of the focket, hut only fitted 
tightly on, that it may be moveable at pleafure. Sup- 
pofe then the intended port to bear S. W. from the 
lace of departure, the palate mutt he turned on the foc- 
et till the fouth-wett point thereon looks direftly to 
the (hip’s bow ; fo that the fouth-wett and north-eafl 
line on the compafs plate may be precifely parallel with 
the (hip's keel, and in this pnfition the plate mutt 
remain during the whole voyage. Suppofe, then, the 
(hip to be failing in the direct courfe of her intended 
voyage, with herbowfprit pointing fouth-wett. Let the 
little index be brought to the fouth-wett point on the 
compafs plate, and the palate 1) will neccirarily piefent 
its broad face toward the port of doftination j and tliis it 
mutt always be made to do, be the fliipS courfc what it 
may. If, on account of unfavourable winds, the fliip is 
obliged to deviate from her intended courfe, the little in- 
dex mutt be moved fo many points from the ficruth-wett 

3 1 2 line 
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dViipr line df the plittc'ials the compats in^lhe bittbacle 

AaU (hove that (he dfeviate'e froKi wr Ujae eoutfe s fo 
that in whatever dl^dUonf thle (hip the palate 

D vriU always look Tull to^thef^iiih-w^ft ptiint of the 
hbrizon, 6 t towai^ds' tbe'-pUrt' of defthVatieny end confe- 
qhently will pfrefeht^ly au obfiqile (orlaca to the rc- 
fiF^iu^ mcfiiuAVy more Ot tefs oblique as the (hip deviates 
more or left 'from the -true couile of her voyage. As, 
therefore, thc^cfiilance of the water' operate lefs 
upon file palate hi an oblique than in a dire^ft pofltion, 
tn'^ eio^ proportion to its obliquity; the index H 
wilf ndt (how how nrany knots the veltel runs in her 
then CQurfe, but will indicate how many (lie gains in 
the ' direct line of her intended voyage. Thus, in 
iig. 9. if the (hip’s courfc lies in the direfiion of 
1 the line AB, but (he can fail by the wind no . nearer 
than AC } fuppofe, then, her progrei&ve motion fuch 
as to perform AC equal to five knots or miles in an 
Koui^ yet the htdex.H will only point to four knots on 
the graduated archi becaofe (he gains no more than at 
that rite on the true line of her voyage, viz. from A to 
B. Thus will the difference between her real motion and 
that pointjt^ out'by the Indexr be always in proportion 
to h(?r deviation front her Intended port, until (he fails 
ill 'a Irne at right angles therewith, as AD ; in which 
' calfe the palate would prefent only a thin (harp edge to 
the ’'efifiing'^'ltledium, the preffure of which (faould not 

• be' fufficient ikj overcome the friflion of the machine 
and the ^ bearing of the fpring L« So that at whatever 
^VrSlte the (hip may fail on that line, yet the index will 
npt be aiH^ed^ fhowing that (he gains nothing on her 
true oourfe. Iti this cafe, and aKo when tlic veifel is 
not under way, the aflion of the fpring JL (liould caufe 
she indet to-'point at.O, .as reprcftnicd by the dotted 
bftea>ki fig« ‘5. and 

As the trutli of this' inftnimenC muft depend on the 
eqoal ptelhire of the refilling mediunv upon the palate 
D, according to the ^(bip’s velocity, and the propor- 
tionable ai^ioii of the fpring L, there (hould be a 
pin oi^ ferewat tho joints C* and F, fo that the rod may 
benisdily ^lUffoippcdand taken in, jn order to clean the 
pakita ifirom any AjuUiefii i< My 00 ntrafl,. which would 
greatly inefeafe its operation on the index H, and there- 
by render the graduated arch ftlfeand uncertain. 

Fufther,'The fprh^g Lrtaoay be expofedtoo much to 
injury from the fait' water, if fixed on the ontfide of the 
Ihtp’s bow^' Toreiwedy this, it may be brought tinder 
cover, by cun(lru6ling the machine as repreirated by 
where AB^iatiie rod; C^thc fulcrum or centre 
jlf motidn, the pxlate, E the horizontal ' arm 
ieacHwg'throtigk-a firiiall hole into the forecaftle ; M is 
v ihoiig chain Fallen ed at one. end to the arm E,;and at 
tlu::otiier tok^iim^ir barrel on the wheel O, which by 
. mcanrof its teettt^. gives motion to the femicirck I and 
'^Tvlir 'fiwiiijg Xi is (plral, aod cnclofed in a ^x 
4W^ lMr«%l,ikkt^*C)he*'fhifnTpHago^ a watok " A finall 

• chain firsedtoi fi^andApafln^ roaiidtihobatarfl, it faften- 
cd by the other end to .the fuzec W. This fuzee is 
ccmiie«!led hj its tqeth with the wheel G, and couater- 
a^V the mdimn'^ 'the palate D- N, ]^^ arc the two 

. rockets through whssh pa^% md in whioh.. 

‘ index.:R» S 

- liilates.imiitcabk q^itbe top.^of %htu 
Tbe.ipIoU^'S hath fanvupngbt rjm 
- r U«|ih Ar.jap|ohea» fo tlifc when 
the index R is a Uttlc .rai&d up*^ in order to bring it 

S 


noond to any iatended poioti k may faU into one of Wp. 
thefe notches, and be' detained tliere $ -otherwift the ' 
prelTure of the water Will force the palate 'D from itji 
obliqae pofition, and turn the rod and indea roilnd to 
the direction in which the (Kip’ fiiall -be thoir faihng4 — 
Should it be apprehended that the palate D, being 
placed fo for forward, may affc£l the (hip’s Aeerage, ur 
obfirudl her rate oi foiling, it (hould be cort(kiured tliHC 
a very ftnall plate will beinfficient to work the machine, 
as one of three or four indies in diignetcr would pro- 
bably be fufficient, and yet nbt large enough to have 
any fenfible effect on the helm or (hip's way. < < 

The greateil difficulty, perhaps. Will be in graduat- 
ing the arch K, (if the machine is eonllrudlid as in 
fig. 5.) ; the uiieqnal divifions of which ouly can be af- 
cerlained by a^lual experiment on board of each fiiip 
refpe£lively, inafrnuch as the accuracy of thtfe gradu- 
ations will depend 'On three cinriim (lances, viz. Uie pofi- 
•tion of the fnlcruoi C with refpeit'to the length of the 
rod, the tize of the palate 'and the (Irength or 
bearing of the (pring L, When theft graduations, 
however, aft once afotrtahif d for the machine on board 
of any one vefieh tl^y ^>11 waor any Tut lire alter- 
ations, provided the palate D be kept dean, and* the 
fpring 'L Tetaiiis tu elafticity. 

But the unequal divifioas of. the gftduatfti arch will 
be unneceffSiy, if thrMidchine is eonff railed as in fig 8.; 
for as the chain goes roand the barrer L, and then 
winds through the fpirai ehaonelof the fucoe W, the 
force of the main fpring muft opei^te equally, or nearly 
fo, in all pofitionsof the index, aod'bostfequently 4 he. 
divifions of the arch K may in fuch caft be eqqaU 

After all, it is not exp^cd ibaa a. Oifp^t longitude 
can be determined to a ^(^ithc1llattc■l ceitaiilty by this 
inffrument. ThC irreguloT/mciiioiia :wwd impuHes to 
which a (hip is coAUiiu.all]|; expofed# make fuch Mo ac- 
curacy unattainable peihaps any machinevy t But if 
it Aiould he fcnindt os we natter ourfelves It will on fair 
experiment, that it anfwert the purpoCe much better 
than the commoii log, itmay beconfidered as an acqui- 
fition to the art of oavigatioO. 

It (hould he obftnred^ that in afecrtaininga (hip’s lon- 
gitude by a time-picce| this great inconvenience occurs,, 
that a fmall and trifling 'miftake in the time makes a 
very great and datigcrous eftor in the diftoticc run : 
whereas the errora^of this sniacbinc will operate no far- 
ther than the real amount ; which can never be great 
or dangerous, tf corredbed by the ufuol obfervaiiiona 
made by mariners for corrrfUag ^tbe common fog. 

A like maebina, mkde in its fimple form (osac fig« 5.), 
fo conftru^led as to (hip and unfin'p; might occafionally 
be applied alongfide about «sidfiups, 'in>order'to afeer-*^ 
tain the leeway { which if rightly- diowni will give the 
(kip’s precife longitude. As to fea- currents, thisand. 
aU: other machines hitherto invented muff be fubje£l 
to:thcir mfliienctr; and proper allowances muffke made 
according Co the (kill and knbwlcdge of the naviga- 
tor. 

Lafily, Somediferetion will be neceflTary in taking ob- 
fervations from the machine to be entered on the log- 
book Mbat the moft fovourabk and equitable mo- 
.ment (bould be cbofen £ar the obfervatioa oat whilft 
.tfae.fiup if rapidly 'defoending the declWity of a WMve, 
or iaTuddenly checked by a, ffrokc of tlft fcas oeik in 
the. very bA of plunging^ iB allcafcr, periods, may be 
found io wbicb a tBup profoeds vriib a true average 

velocity : 
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51^104 vobcitj : to difcc^ver whicbi a little experience and at- . 

4- tetition will lead the (kiVul mariner ( a )• 

SHCRAUZ. SeeScHitAi. . 

SHIRE* w a Saxon word figqtfyjng a divifion i but 
a GOaotyttramirariUf of the fame import is plainly derived 
from e^firert ^^theooBntof the FranlLs tliat t8» the earl 
or aldemuin (ai the Saaofis called him) pf the fliircf to 
whom the government of it was intrufted. This he ufu- 
ally exercifedbyhiB deputy* ftill called iuXAtin^^'fom^/t 
and ia the Eoglilh the Jbir\ff^Jbr%rw% or j^ir# rreor* fig- 
nifyinr the “ oIRcer of the (hire upoit whom* in pro- . 
ccfi of time, the civil adminiftration of it totally devolv- 
ed« In fomc counties there is an intermediate divifioo 
between the (hire and the hundred ; as lathes in Kent 
and rapCB in SulTez* each of them containing about 
three or four hundreds apiece. Theft had formerly their 
lathe-reeves and rape-reeves> aAing io fubordinadon to 
the (hire-reevr. Where a county ifl divided into three 
of thefe intermediate jurifdi^^iona* they are called /ri- 
thingty which were anciently governed by a tritbing 
reeve. Thefe trithinga flyi fubGft in the Urge county 
of York* where* by an eafy oorruptionp they were deno- 
minated rit&np i the naith* the eaft» and the weft ri- 
ding. 

SHIRL, orCocKLEi in miiicfalogy. See Cockle. 

SHIRT* a looft garment* cidmmoiily*of iinen* worn 
next the body.— Some doubt the propriety of changing 
the linen whra a perfon ta (ick. Clean linen promotes 
perfpiration ; and U.may be renewed as often as the pa- 
tient pleafes* whether the diforderbe pfthe^acute or the 
chronical kiad« Except during a crifis in fevers* whilft 
the patient ia in a fweat* a change of linen* if weU- 
dried and .warmed* may be daily ufed« 

Sh^fwerc ^not wom by Jews* Greeks* or Romans* 
butiilietr /place, waa fuppU^ by thin /aarra of wooL 
The.^rantof Ji^eo among the ancients made frequent 
wafbings and abluttoiii necelTary* 

SHIVER. Sca>ScHi«TUa and Shalx. 

SHIVERS* in the fea-language* names given to the 
little rollers* or round wheels of pulleys. 

SHOAD* among miners* denotes a train of metals 
lie (loiies* feiving to direA them in tbe> difeovery of 
mines. 

a term iifed by tlie miners of Cornwall 
and other parts of this kingdom* to exprefs fueb Ipofe 
mafTes of fturc as are ufually found about the entrances 
into mines* fometimes running in a ftraight courfe from 
the load or vein of orf to the furface of the earth. 

Thefe arc ftones of the common^ kinds* appearing to 
have been pieces broken from the ftcata.or laiger* raaf- 
fts^biU they ufuaHy contain mundic* ^ mareaiitic mat- 
ter* and more or lefsof the ore to be found in tlic mine. 
They appear ta have been at foroe time rolled about in 
water* their corners being broken off* and^their furftce 
fmootlicdr and rounded. 

The antimony mines in. Cornwall are always eafilyjdif- 
coyered by the (Itpad-Abn^fa** thafe ufually lying . up to 


she furface* or very nearly Ib^ and the matter of the Shoid] 
ftooc beiug a whiljt fpar* or dicbafcd cryftsl, in which " 
the native colour of the oi*c* which is a Ihinitig bluilh 
tUacfci cafily diftoycrs iiftlf (n ftreaks and threads. 

Shoad-A^Xi are of fo many kinds* and of fucU va- 
rioHiappe#taac€#j that it is not eafy to deferibe or know 
them : butthe mineta* to whom tt^y aice of the greateft 
ufe in the traeii^ or l^earehing after new mines* diftin- 
guifti them. fjrom other ftones by their weight ; fqr if 
very pcNiderous* though they look ever lb murh like 
common ftones* there is great xeafon to furpcA that 
they contain fopne mcial. Another mark of them ia 
their beiug fpongy and porous | this is a (ign of efpe- 
ciat nfe in the tin countries ; for the tin (hoad-ftonis 
are often Co porous and fpotigy* that tliey refemble 
large bodies thoroughly calcined. There arc many 
other appearances of tin flioads* the very bardeft and 
ftrmdft ftoncB containing this metaL 

When the miners, in tracing a (hoad up hill* meet 
with fuch odd ftonea and eaitns that they know not 
Well what to make of them*. they have recourfe to van- 
ning* that is* they calcine and pow()er the ftqne, clay* 
or whatever elfe is fuppofed -to contain the metal ; and 
then wa(hlng it in an indrument, prepared for that piir- 
pofe* and called a vanning Jhove!^ they hud the earthy 
matter waOied away* and of the remainder, the ftony 
or gravelly matter lies behind, and the metalline matter 
at the point of the (hovel, flf the perfon who performs 
this operation has any judgmont* he csGly difeovers not 
only what the metal is that is coniBlned in the (hoad* 
but alfo will make a very probable guefs at wliat quan- 
tity the mine is likely to yield of ii in proportion to the 

OK. 

SHO AL in the fea>language* denotes a place where 
the water is (hallow ; and like wife a great quant iry of 
fhhes* fuch as ajhbai of htrrmgu 

SHOCK* in eleflricity. ^ The cfFeA of the explo- 
fion of a charged body; that is* the difeharge of its elec- 
tricity on any other body, is called the elrdric Jhock^ 

SHOE* a covering for the foot* ufually of leather. 

Shoe I* among the Jews, . were made of leather* 
linen* ru(b* or wood ; tboft of foldiers were fomc- 
limes pf brafs or iron. , They were tied ^wiih tliongs 
which paiTed under the foies of the feet. To put off 
their (hoes was an aCt of veneration ; it was alfo a (igii 
of mourning and humiliation ; to bear one’s (hoes* or to 
untie the latcheti of them, was conGdered as the mean- 
eft' fervice. 

Among the Greeks* {hoes of various kinds were ufed. 

Sailduls were worn by women of diftiodian. The La- 
cedempnians wore red (lioes. The Grecian ftioes gene- 
rally reached to the middle of the leg. The Romans 
ufed two kinds of (hoes ; theca/cryj^ which covered the 
whole foot fomewhat like our (hoes* and was tied 
,a(bove with latchets or firings ; - and the fo/^fa or flipper*, 
which covered only tlie foie oft he fbot* and was fatten- 
ed with leather thongs. The calceus wasalwtaya arorn 

» V ’ along 


(A)-Ao'iag«nbu8 meehanic would probably comflruR this machme to better ad vantkfje'^fat mdny refpeQs. 
TheauthoroMy meant to fugged the principle '; experiment abne can point but the heft .mAhod'c(f'ti|lpTytDg it. 
Ht ia ftiiGble ofabdeaft iohedeficieney,^ viir. that the little index R, ttg. 4^.'^ltt rtoi:>^iflMM'imGlagh tu retain 
the palatt D 'iri^an^ldliqae pofitton wdif n tbU' flip is failing by the wind Mnmreiefptci^ly' a^'th^'tdmpars plate S, 
in>^t^ofe noiched ritii the Huftex <R-isio fall is not fixed to, but only ^fitted tight bif 'Mfny mezins* 

komvor^ might be cbntvived lu: Remedy this inconvenicace* ' ^ 
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along with the toga when a perfon went abroad : ilip* 

' perA were put on during a journey and at FeaftB, but it 
waA reckoned eiCeminate to appear in public with them. 
Black flioes ^ere worn by the citiaeoa of ordinary rankf 
and white ones by the women. Red flioea were fome- 
tijncA worn by the ladiesi and purple ones by the cox- 
-comba of the other fcx» Red (hoe, a were put on by the 
chief magiltrates of Rome on days of ceremony and 
triumphs. The fhoes of fenators, patricians* and their 
children, had a crefeent upon them which ferved for a 
buckle ; thefe were called cahei lunati. Slaves wore no 
flioes; henee they were called cretati from their dufty 
feet. Phocion alfo and Cato Uticenfis went without 
llioes. The toes of the Roman (hoes were turned up 
ill the point ; hence they were called cakei ro/Iratif rtf- 
pandit dec. 

In the 9tli and loth centuries the greateft princes of 
Rurope wore Wooden Ihocs, or the upper part of lea- 
ther and the foie of wood. In the reign of William 
Rufus, a great beau, Robert, fur named the horned ^ ufed 
fhpes with long fharp points, {luffed with tow, and 
twided like a ram^s horn. It is faid the clergy, being 
highly offended, declaimed agnind the long-pointed 
flioes with great vehemence. The points, however, 
continued to increafe till, in the reign of Richard II. 
they were of fo enormous a length that they were tied 
to the knees with chains fometimes of gold, fonietimes 
of filver. The upper parts of thefe fhocs in Chaucer’s 
time were cut in imitation of a church w'irulow. The 
long-pointed fhoes were called craclows^ and continued 
in lafliion for three centuries in fpite of the bulls of 
popes, the decrees of councils, and the declamations of 
the clergy. At length the parliament of England iii- 
terpofed by an a£l Ai D, 1463, prohibiting the ufeof 
Hiocs or boots with peaks exceeding two inches in 
lengthy and prohibiting all fhoemakers from making 
flioes or boots with longer peaks under fcvcrc penalties. 
But even this was not fufficient : it ivas iiecclTary to de- 
nounce the dreadful fcntencc of excommiinicatiun a- 
gaind fill who wore fhocs or hoots with points longer 
than two inches. The prefent falhion of fhoes was 
introduced in 1633, but the buckle was not ufed till 
1670. 

In Nohvay they ufe flioes of a particular condruc- 
r^in, coufifting of two pieces, and without heels ; in 
which the upper-leather fits clofe to the foot, the foie 
being joined to it by many plaits or folds. 

The (hoes or flippers of the Japanefe, as we are in- 
formed by Profedpr Thunberg, are m^dc of rice-draw 
woven, but fometimes for people of difliiidlion of dne 
flips of ralan. The flioc confids of a foie, without up- 
per-leather or hind- piece ; forwards it is eroded by a 
drap, of the thicknefs of one’s finger, which is lined 
with linen ; from the tip of the flioc to the drap a cy- 
lindrical drrng is carried, which pades between the great 
and fecond toe, and keeps the. flioe fad 90 the foot* 
As tlitfe flioes halve no hind-piece, tjiey make a^uoifr, 
when people walk iti them like flippers. \Vhen the J«- 
paiicfe travel, their flioes are furnifted with three dringa 
made of twided draw, with which they are tied to the 
K^s and feet, to preyeiit them from falling off. Some 
people carry dtie or more pairs of with them on 
tlicir journeys, in order to put on new, when the old 
nnetf are worn out. When it rains, or the roads arc 
very dirtyjLtUcfc Ikocsare fooa wetted through,- and one 


continually fees a great number of worn-out flioes lying 

on the roads, efpecially near tlie Wooks, where tra»t!l- Sh^lingi 

Icrs have changed thehr fhocs after wafllihg thclr feet. 

In dead of thefe, in rfitny or dirty weather they wCai* 
high wooden dogs, which underneatli arehcilovved out 
in the middle, and at top have a band itcrofs like a dir- 
rup, and a dring for tlie great toe ; fo that they can 
walk without foiling their fret* Some of them have 
their draw fhoes fadened to thefe wooden clogl. . The 
Japenefc never enter their houfes with their mnes on ; 
but leave them in the entry, or place them on the bench 
near the door, and thus are always barefooted in their 
houfes, fo as not to ditty their neat mats. During the 
time that the Dutch live at Japan, when they are fome- 
times under an obligation of paying vifits at the houfes 
of the Japanefe, their own rooms at the fafiory being 
likewife covered with mata of this kind, they wear, in- 
dead of the ufuaL fhoes, red, green, or black flippers, 
which on entering the houfe they pull off': however, 
they have dockings on, and fhoes made of rotten dud 
with buckles in them, which fhocs are made at Japan 
and can be waflied whenever they are dirty. Some 
have them of black fatin, in order Co avoid wafliing 
them. 

SsoM of an Jinthor^ a fmall block of wood, convrx on 
the back, and having a fmall befle, fufiiciedt to contain 
the point of the anchor fluke, on the forefidc. It is 
ufed to prevent the anchor from tearing or wounding 
tilt planks on the (hip’s bow, when afeending or dr- 
fcendiiig ; for which purpofe the (hoe Aides up and 
down along the bow between the fluke of .the fifichor 
and the planks, as being preded clofe to the.latter by 
the weight of the former. 

To Snoi an Anchor^ is to cover the flukes wtth'a 
broad triangular piece of plank, whofe ai^al or fuper- 
ficies is much larger than that of the flukes. It is in- 
tended to give the anchor a ftrofiger and furer hold of 
the bottom in very foft and oozy ground. 

Horfe-SttoE* See FAfiaisav, Se^. 47. 

SHOOTING, in the military art. Sec AatiLLERr, 
Gumnery, and Projectiles. i 

Shouting, in fponfmanfhtp, the killing of gatne by Shooting in 
the gun, with or without the help of dogs. fportfman- 

Under this article we (hall lay down all the rules 
which are neociTary to be ohfervrd in order to render 
o«: accompliflied. and foccefsful in the art of flioot- 
ing. z 

The fird thing which the fportfman ought to attend 
to is the choice of his fowling-piece. Convenicncy rc- ^ 
quires that the barrdbeaslightas poflible, at the fame " 

time it ought to polTefs that degree of flreiigtli which 
will make it nut liable to burd. Experience has prnv- 
ed, that a thin and light barrel, which is of equal 
thickneb iii every part of its circamfercnce, is much 
kfs liable to burfl than one which is confiderably thick- 
er and heavier, but which, from being badly filed or 
bored, is of unequal drength in tlifFerent places. 

It is alfo of importance to determine of what length 
the band ought to be* in order to acquire that range 
which the fportfman has occafion for. On this fub- 
je£l wc have, received the following information from 
fin experienced fportfman* We have, at different times, 
compared barrels of all the intermediate lengths be- 
tween 28 and 40 inches, aud of nearly the fame palibcHh. 
that h to fay, from 22 to 26 ; and thefe trials were 

mude 
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made both by firing the pieces from the flioulder, and 
from a firm blocks at an equal diftance* and with equal 
weights of the fanie powckr and of the fame (hot. 

To avoid every pofllbiUty of error, the quires of 
paper at which we fired were fixed agaiuft planks in- 
llead of being placed againfi the wail. From thefe 
trials frequently repeated, we found that the (hot picr^ 
ced an equal number of iheets, whether it was fired 
from a barrel of 28, 30, 32, 34, 36, 38, or 40 inches 
in length. Nay more, we have cumjiared two barrels 
of the fame cahber, but one of them 33^ and the ether 
66 inches long, by repeatedly firing them in the fs’ ' 
manner as the others, at diflereot difiunces, from 45 to 
100 paces, and the refults have always been the fame, 
i. e. the barrel of 33 inches drove its (hot through as 
many flicetsof paper as that of 66 did. The condu- 
fion from all this U, that the dtfTereiice of 10 iuches in 
the length of the barrel, which Teems to be more than 
IS everinfiftcd upon among fportfmen, produces no fen- 
fiblt; difference in the range of the piece; and therefore, 
that every one may pleafe himfelfin the length of his bar- 
rel, without cither detriment or advantage to the range. 

It may appear as an objcdlion to this, that a duck- 
gun which is five or fix feet long kills at a greater 
difiance than a fowling-piece ; but this is not owing to 
iiB length, but toils greater weight and thicknefs, which 
give it fuch additional (Ireiigth, that the (hot may be 
increaTed, and the charge of powder doubled, trebled, 
and even quadrupled. But a barrel of five or (ix feet 
Proper length would be very inconvenient for fowling. Thofe 
who confult the appearance of the piece, light nefs, and 
t If. .11 re . ^1^^ v/\ih which it is managed, will find that a bar- 

4 rcl from ,32 to 38 inches will anfwer bell. 

Ciiliber. The next tlung to be confidered is, of what dimeii- 
fions the caliber or boix of a fowUog-pieee ought to be. 
This matter has been fubjeded to experiment, and it 
has been found, that a barrel of 22 or 24, which is the 
larged caliber uTually employed in fowling-pieces, 
throws its (hot as clofely as one of the Tmallefi caliber, 

5 viz. of 30 or 32 (a). 

I-fngthand length and form of the dock, it may be 

Ilock down as a principle, that a long (lock is preferable 

to a (hurt one, and at the fame time rather more bent 
than ufual ; for a long dock fits firmer to the ihoulder 
than a (hurl ouv.-, and particularly To when the (hooter 
ih accuflomed to place his left hand, which principally 
fupports the piece, near to the entrance of the ramrod 
into the dock. 

It is certain, however, that the dock may be fo form- 
ed as to be better fuiied to one man than another. 
Fur a tall, long-armed man, the flock of a gun (hould 
be longer than for one ot a lefs daturc and (hotter arm. 
That a ftraight dock is proper for him who has high 
flioulders and a (hurt neck ; for, if it be much bent, it 
would be very difficult for him, clpecially in the quick 
motion required in (hooting at a flying or running ob- 
it£t, to place the butt of the gim dock firmly to the 
(houlder, the, upper part alone would in general be fix- 
ed ; which would not only raife the muzzle, and cohfe- 
quently (hoot high, but make the recoil much more 
fenl'ibly felt, tlian if tlie whole end of the dock were 


firmly placed on his (houlder, Befides, fuppofing the Shooting. 

(hooter to bring the butt home to his fiiouldcr, he would " “ w 

fcatccly be able to level his piece at the objedl. On 

the contrary, a man with low fhoiildcrs, and a long 

neck, requires a dock much bent ; for if it is ftraight, 

he will, in the a£l of lowering liishcad to that place of 

the flock at which his cheek (hould red in taking aim, 

feel a condraint which he never experiences, when by 

the eiTcdl of the proper degree of bent, the (lock lends 

him fume aflidancc, and, as it were, meets his aim half 

way. 

Having now deferibed the fowling-piece which has 
been found to anfwer bed, it will next be proper to 
give fomc indrudlions for the choice of gunpowder, 

(liot, and wadding. 6 

The various kinds of gunpowder are wxll known t*'"* 
but, in the opinion of (brae experienced fportfmen, 
Hervey’s battle-powder is the bed. Thofe who wifli 
to examine the drength of powder, may determine it 
by drying fomc of it very well, and then trying how 
many (heets of paper it will drive the fliot through, at 
the didance of 10 or 12 yards. In this trial wc fhould 
be careful to employ the fame fizcd (liot in each experi- 
ment, the quantity both of the (hut and the powder 
being regulated by exadt weight ; otherwife wc cannot, 
even in this experiment, arrive to any certainty in com- 
paring the drength of different pow'tlcrs, or of the fame 
powder at different times. 7 

Powder ought to be kept very dry, for every degree To W 
of moifture injures it ; and if confiderablc, the faltpetre***^^* 
is diffolved, and the intimate combination of the fcvcral 
ingredients is entirely deftroyed. It is obferved, that 
after firing with damp pow-^dcr the piece becomes 
very foul, which feeins to arife from the diminution 
of the aftivily of the fire in the explofion. Flaiks of 
copper or tin arc much better for keeping powder in 
than thofe made of leather, or than fmall calks. Their 
necks ought to be fmall and well flopped w'ith coik. ?, 

The patent milled Jhot is now very generally ufed, and Siie ot^ 
is reckoned fuperior to any other. The fixe of 
(hot muft vary according to the particular fpccies of 
game which is the objc<^ of the fporlfman’s purfuit, u.s 
well as be adapted to the feafon. In the (irft month of 
partridge (hooting, N® i. is moft proper ; for fince at 
this time the birds fpring near at hand, and we fddom 
fire at more than the dillancc of 40 paces, if the (booUx 
takes his uim but tolerably well, it is almoA impoflib.V 
for a bird at this diflance to cfcape in the circle w'hieb 
the (hot Fonms. 

As hares fit clofer, and arc thinly covered with fur 
a', this feafon, they may be cafily killed with this (liot 
at 30 or 35 paces. N° i. is equally proper for fliuot- 
ing fnipes or quails. About the beginniug oi Odlo- 
ber, when tKc partridges are ftronger, N° 3. is the mofl 
proper fliot to be ufed. Many fportfmen ufe no other 
during the w^hole feafon. The dirtfiions which have 
now been given refer only to the patent fliot. 

We (hall DOW fubjoin a table, which w^ill (how at 011c 
view the number of pellets compoling an ounce weight 
of each fort of (hot, the patent and the common, be- 
ginning with the fmalleft fizc. 

Fatkkt, 


(a) In fpeaking of the fize of the caliber, wc mean by 2 2 or 24, that fo many balls cxaflly fitting it weigh, 
juft one pound; and every caliber is miirked in the fame way. 
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ParBVT Shot. 


ouBoe * * 

610 

id. - ^ 

4 fio 

id. 


id. - • 

2x0 

id. • • 

xflo 

id. 

*57 

id. - * 

toy 

id. . - 


CoMMoa Shot. 


[ ounce 

■550 

id. - 

260 

id. 

^55 

id. - * 

190 

id. 

140 

id. 

xio 

id. 


fowling-piecc of a common caliber, 

which ia 


N* S. 

7 


5 

4 

1 

N» 7 . 

6 

5 
4 
3 

2 

» J 

Proportion For 

24 to 50 boUstotbc pound weight, a drachm and 
^ * drachm and a half, of good pow« 

der ; and an ounce* or an ounce and a quarter of (hot. ia 
, fufficient. But wbcn (hot of a larger (ize is ufed. ftich 
as 5. the charge of (hot may be increafed one* 
fouithf for the purpofe of counterbalancing in fomc de- 
gree what the fine of the (hot lofca in the number of 
.pellctia and aUb to enable it to gamifh the more. For 
thia purpose the fpoatfman will find a meafure marked 
with the proper guages very convenient to him. An 
infirument ox tbn nature has been made by an ingem* 
ous artift of London. Egg. of the Haymarkct. 

A ooofeqaence of overloading with (hot. ia the pow- 
der haa not fufficient ftrength to throw it to its proper 
diftance ; for if the objed fired at be diftaat, one-half 
of the pK^ets compofing the charge, by their too great 
quantity and weight, will ftrike againil each other, and 
fall by the way ; and thofe which ivach the mark will 
have fmall force, and will produce but little or no cf* 

fca. 

The nfe of the is to carry the (hot ih a 

body to a certain diftance from tlte muzzle of the piece. 
It ought "to be of foft and liable materials. The beft 
kind of wadding,* XU the opinion of an expenenoed few* 
Icr, is a piece of an ok! bat ? but this caunot be obtain- 
ed in fufficient quautity. Neat to it nothing is better 
than foft brown paper, •which combines fuj^leoefs with 
confidence, moulds itfdf to the barrel, and never falls to 
the ground within 12 or 15 pages from the muzzle of 
the piece. Tow an f were very well, and cork haa been 
extolledTor poflefling the peculiar virtue of increafing 
the range and clofcnefi of the (hot. 

The wadding ought to be quite clofe in the barrel, 
but not rammed toohard^ for if it be rammed coo dole, 
or be of a rigid fubftance, the piece will recoil, and the 
(hot will .fpread too much. On the other hand, if the 
wadding he very loofe. or is opoipofed of too ibft ma- 
terials, fuck na wool oe ceiton, the difehtr^e^iaitt not 
pofTtrfs proper force. , ~ 

In loading a' pieoe, the 'powder ought to be (lightly 
rammed down by only preffiag the ramrod tiro or three 
to (Tight- times on the wadding, and iuH by, drawing up the ram* 
]y raiiained rod and then ret nrning it into the basrel wit^a.jerk of 
down. 
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arm feveval timm. Fbr when the powder it vio* 


10 

Wadding. 


11 

Powder 
and (hot 


lea^ compreAd. fome of the graiiie aiuft be bruifeds ' 
which will previot tbc endolioffi fipom'liellig quick, end 
will fpread the iiot too wide* In pouting the powder 
into the bami, the meafiivt ooghtto be heM fo jib that 
the powder may foil moft Nodiiy to the bottom! That* 
no grains sniy'myiere to the fidca of the barrel, the 
butt-end of the piece snay be ftrucfc agminfi the ground. 

The ihot ought never to be rammed down with torce i 

• it sa fufficient to ibrike the bmt-ctid of the gun againft 

• the ground as before. Then the wadding is to be put 
down gently. A fportfman ought never to carry hts 
ran under ms arm with the muazk inclined downwarrds, 

Tor thii pra6ttce loofona the wadding and charge too 
iniich. IS 

Immediately after the piece is fired it ought to be re* Dirediems 
Toaded ; lor whUe the barrel is kill warm, there is 
danger of any moifture lodgioginit to hinder the pow- 
der from follmg to the bottom. As it is found that the 
ccldnefr of the btnci, nod perhaps the moifture con- 
denfed in it. diminHIiea the lOTce of the powder in the 
BlA (hot ) it is proper to fire offia little powder before 
the piece "is loaded. Some prime before loading, but 
thia is not proper uidefo the touch-bole be very forge. 

Alter every dnebarge the touch-hole ought to be prick- 
ed, or a fmall feather may be iitferted to Clear away any 
humidity .or foulnefo that hfis been contraAed. 

The IportFaian having loackd ilia piece, moft next 
prepare to fire# For this purpdfo he ought to place 
his hand near the entrance of the ramrod, and at the 
fame time grafp the barrel firmly. The nsuaak fliould 
be a little elevated, for it is imtfe ufoil to (hoot low 
than high. This diraftion ought piitictiiariy «o be at- 
tended to when the blije^ is a lictfo diftatit t beenufe 
(hot as well as ball only moves a certain diftance point 
bfouk, when it begins to deicrAc the curve of the pa- 


rabola. 




Pndlice foon teaches the fportfman the proper dbDUfonceat 
fiance at which he (hoidd fiioot. l^hc diftance at whidh ^hich the 
he ought infallibly to kill anv kind of game with 
tent (hot, N® j. pmided the atm be well taken, is from inf * 
zy ta«35 paces m the footed, aad from 40 to 45 paces 
for the winged, gamCk Bevond this diftance even to 
50 or 55 pacts I both partVi^es and hares are fometimes 
killed ; but i» general the hares are only (lightly wound- 
ed. and carry away the (hot | and the patrtdgcs at that 
diftance prelent fo (mall a fmfoce^ tbif they frequently 
efcape untouched between the fpacea of thft circle. Yet 
it does not follow that a partridge May not be killed 
with 3. patent (hot at 60 and^enyopaces diftance, 
but then theft (hots are very rare. 

In (hooting at a bird fiyfogi^ Cfr a hire tunning acrofs. How (he 
it h neceflary to take aim before the objelft iti propor- i^mbe 
tion to its dMaucc at the time of firing. If n partridge 
flies acrofs at the diftance of Jfo oi^jy paces, it will be 
fufficient to aim at the h e o d^ otr «t moft but aimiill 
fpnee before it. If it be do. or 70 peeks diftatit, 'it 
is then requifite to aim at leaft half a foot before the 
head. The fame praAice ought to be obferved iit 
(hooting at a hare, rabbit, or fou. when running tti a 
crofodfocAfooTaa thtfotaetime makingdue allohrance 

for 


(1} The tcacUr will obforre, that the patent (hot has no N* 6. the X being fubftttuted’in itiphe^ and that 
the numbers do not follow each other in the order of progrcl&oo : the reafon m this we cannot a^n. 
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For tijc diflancc and rwiftnefs of tlic pacf< 
things to kc iMOid^d to that the fhooter ooght not 
fn votontarilip to iUfi the .motion ofnhc anm at the mo# 
ment of.po^illgltho rtiigge^ "'for the. inftaot the hand 
ttopi m, order to 'iire» however ineoafiderahle the time 
bev the bird get« heyond -the line ofanii» and the (hot 
wiMlsiifs it; A (poufman ought tiherefore to accu# 
ftombii hand while he ia takitig aim to lolbw the ob- 
, Wlieii '1 hare nuu in a tUmight line from the 
fhooterr he flioald take hia aim between the earst o- 
therwife he will run the haaaid ekher of miffing^ or at 
leaft not of killing dead| or aa it ia IbmcCiinea called 
clean, 

A fowling-piece (hould not. be fired more than 20 
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Another eonragedt 
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Every part 


of I he piece or 2 g tifnea without being walhed ; a barrel when fowl 
to be kept i.. a.,.* f- f 


clean and 
dry. 


neither fiioots To ready, nor carriea the {hot fo far 4 
when cleanh The flint, paot' and hammer, fliould be 
well wiped after each (hot \ thia cofitrihotea greatly to 
make the piece go off quick, hot then it ihonU be done 
with fuch erpedition, that the barrel nniyr be reloaded 
whilfl warm, for the raafocit we hate before adraUced. 
The flint fhould be frequently changed, .without wait- 
ing until it mifles fire, before a. new one it put in. Fif- 
teen or eighteen (hota, therefore, fliould only be fired 
with the fame flint ) tlWeapeooe ia too trifling to be re- 
garded, and by ebangiug thus often mncti vexation 
will be prevented* . 

A gim alfo fliould never be fired with the prime of 
the preceding day ; it mby happen that an old priming 
will fometimea go of weU, hut it -will more frequently 
contrafi inoiftiicc and foee io the fiTring t then the ob- 
will moftcpiiobibly be miiftd, and that becaufe the 
i6 lueoe mm nqitiltih prhned;. 

When and iftfoiniuasm of the young (portfman we 

k few^ hioreigietimLriireftione. In warm wea- 
then 'he ought .to tom for game in plaina and open 
groundti; and in cold wmhm’ he may fcarch little hills 
expofed to the fun, along hedges among heath, in 
ftubblei, and in paiUirea where th^ ia mu^ fume and 
fern. The morning ii ihe beft time of the day, beforo 
the.^dew is exhaled, and before jthe, gome baa been. 4i- 
^fhed. The.coUiir of the (hodtci* draft, ought to be 
tlieTame with that , of the fields and treea » iu fummer 
ft spiiglit to be green, in winter a 4nrk. grsy« He 
ought to hunt as much as poflible wilh*i)ie wind, not 
only to prevent the game from perceiviiig the approach 
of hjm and his dog, but; alfo eo enable tlic dog to foent ^ 
the.game at a greatcM' diftnnee, 

lie (lihuld never be difepuraged ; fip hunting and. 
ranging tlvf fame ground over and over ifsin# efpeci- 
ally in places oovered with heatii, bmmUea, high graft, 
or young coppicr wood. A hare or rabbit «wiU fre- 
quently fuffvF him to pafs feveral. times witMn a few 
yards ^ .its form without getting up. He (hould be 
'ftiU qtorc. patiept whcfl he '^s marked partridges into 
fu^ fpftces., fur 'i^ pft«n>apprns» that after the birds 
h«^^,h^q they lie fo defd tbit; 

they wil|l^(i|fav^ him alpqft loTtread upon ihemkvfmre 
they^wiljii^e. , Atekftf^SrqOailo, and woodcocks do the 
fainff ■ - , 

He oughti.tp look ca^olly ohuot him, never paffing 
0 bu/h or,^ufl; of withqtit ‘exaininatk>n \ but he 
ougiu never to {Irike them with the muzzle of his gun, 
for it will looftD hit wadding. He who patiently beats 
and rangcThis ground ‘Over again, without being dif- 
Yol. XVIL Part U, . , 


, will always kill the greatcfl quantity of fihsoHitg. 
game ; and if he is Aiooting ia company, he will find 
game where athers have pafTcd witlmut difoowering any. 

When he has fired he fliould call in his dog, that he 
may not have the mortification to fee game eife. which 
he cannot flioot. When he has killed a bird, infiead 
of being anxious about picking it up, he ought to fol- 
low the red of the covey with his eye till he fee them 
fettle* jj 

Three fpccies of dogs are capable of receiving theDri^ fit for 
proper infiru£iion, and of heiog trained. Thefa are^P^^^- 
the fmooth pointer, the fpaniel, and the rough pointer. 

The lafl is a dog with long curled hair, and Teems to 
be a mixed breed of the water dog and the fpaiiicl. 

The fmooth pointer is aflivc and lively enough in bis 
range, but in general is proper only for an open couu- 
try. 

The greatcll part of thefc dogs are afraid of water, 
brambles, and tbickets; but the fpaniel and the rough 
pointer arc cafily taught to take the water, even in cold 
weather, and to range the woods and rough places as 
well as the plain. Greater dependence may therefore 
be had on therfe two lull fpecies of dogs than on tlie ' 
fmooth pointer. 

The education of a pointer may commence when hcDircdic>i>% 
is only five or fix months old. The only lefluns which^^f training 
he can be taught at this time are Xofdch and e/irry any* r®hinr, 
thing when defired ; to come in when he runs far off, 
and to go behind w'hco kc returns | ufing, in the one 
cafe, the words here^ tome ia, and in the ulher Ifock or 
Ifthind, It is alfo ncccflary at this periml to accufloui 
him to be tied up in the kennel or fiable ; but he ougllt 
not at firfl to be tied too long. He (hould be let ioofe 
in the morning, and faftened again in the evening. 

When a dog Is not early accuflomed to be chained, he 
difiurbs every perfon in the neighboiirhrKid by howling* 

It is alfo of importance tlrat the perfon ^ho is to train 
him fliould give him liis food; 

VVhen the dog has attained the age of lo or I2 
months, he may be carried into the field to be regular- 
ly trained. At firfl lie may be allowed to follow his 
own inclination, and to run after every antmal he fees. 

His. indiCcriminating cagernefR wdl foou abate, and he 
will purfue only partridges and hires. , Jle will foon 
become tired of fullowing partridges in vain, and will 
content himfelf after having flufhed them to follow rbm 
with his eyes. It will be more diiScult to prevent him 
from following hares. 

All young dogs are apt to mht ; that is, to hunt 
witliitbeirnores clofa to the ground, to follow birds ra- 
ther by the track than by the wind. But partridges 
lie much better to dogs that nv’md them, than to thofe 
that follow them by the tmek. The dog that winds 
the feent approaches the birds by degrees and without 
diftarbing them i but they are iminediately alarmud 
when they Tec k dog tracing, tbtir footfleps. Whtn 
you, perceive tbit : your dug is comtnitung thiaf;itdt» 
call to him in an angry tone hM up: he will tbciii gtOVf 
umhify and agitated, fide jsid then 

to the other, until the wind brings him the fceiit of 
the birds, After fuiding thegom^ fourwr five ttme# iu; , 
this way, be will take tic wind btsnfcl^ and hubt 
with his nofe high. If it be difficult to correct this 
fault, it will be necefTary to put the puzde pe^ upon 
him* This of very fifliple cUiiftruAiony ccnfiflirg 
'3 % tmly 
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fihonting. only of a plrcc of oak or deal inch board, one foot iu 
» — length, and an inch and a half in breadth, tapering a 
little to one end ; at the broader end are two holes run* 
ning longitudinally, through which the collar of the dog 
is put, and the whole is buckled round his neck ; the 
pirCe of wood being projedted beyond his nofe, is then 
faftened with a piece of leather thong to his under jaw. 
By this iTieans the peg advancing feven or eight inches 
beyond his fnout, the dog is prevented from putting his 
nofe to the giourid and raking. 

As Toon as the young dog knows his game you muft 
bring him under compk-te fuLjed^ion. If he is tradlable, 
this will be cafy ; biti if he is llubborii, it will be nccef- 
fary to ufe llie trajh corcU wliich ii a rope or cord of 
20 or 25 fatlioms in length falleiied to his collar. If 
he refufe to come back when calltd upon, you muft 
clu ek him fmartly with the cord, wdiich will often bring 
him upon his liaunches. But be fure yon never call to 
him ejK('(pt when you are within reach of the cord. Af- 
ter repeating this fevcrtil times he will not fail to 
c'uinc back when called ; he ought then to be cartfl'ed, 
and a bit of bread fliould be given him. He ought now 
'* coudnntly to be tied up, and never unchained, except 

when you give him bih food, and even then only when 
he* has done fometliing to deferve it. 

The next ftep will be to throw down a piece of 
bread on the ground, at the fame moment taking hold 
€*f the do;’; by the collar, calling out to ln'm, “ take 
heid,^ — foftly.** After having held him in this manner 
for fome fpaee of time, fay to him, “ feize— lay LolcL 
If he is impatient to lay hold of the piece of bread be- 
fore the fjgual is given, corredf him gently with a fmall 
whlp» Repeat this klTou until he “ takes heed*' well, 
and no longtr recjuirec to be held fall to prevent him 
from laying hold of the bread. When he is well ac- 
CLidomed to this manege, turn the bread with a Hick, 
holding it Iu the manner you do a fowling-piece, and 
having done fo, cry fstxtr* Never fufler the dog to cat 
cithei in the Imufe or held without having fiiil made 
him lake heed in this mariner, 

Ther, in order to apply this Icffon to the game, fry 
finall places of bread in hog’s lard, with the dung of par- 
tridge ; take theft it) a linen bag into the ftelcls, Hub- 
bJefi, plctighcd grounds, and paftiires, and there put the 
pieces in fevetal d:&erent placcR, marking the fpoU with 
little tlcfr pickets of wood, wlrich will be rendered 
more diflingiiiilnihie by putting pieces -of card in the 
jvicka. This being done, call off the dog and condu^ 
him lo thefe pljces, always hunting in the wind. After 
he has taugla the fetnt of the bread, if he approaches 
too near, and keir.fc eager lo fall upon it, cry lo him in 
a jTienacing tone, take hetd and if he docs not Hop 
iiTimcdiately, correct him with tire whip. He will foon 
comprehiend what is n.quired of him, and will (land. 

At the next Itffaiijtakcyoorguuchargedwdy with pow- 
der, walk gently round the piece of bread once or twice, 
and fire inlleadof crying^«e. The next nine of prac- 
lifitig this Icfibti, walk:ruiind the bread four or five times, 
hut in a greater circle than before, and continue to do 
this, until t;h« dog is conquered of his impalkiice, and 
w ill Hand without moving until the fignal is given him. 
'When he keeps his point weO., and (Urids Hcady in this 
ItDon, you may carry him lu the birds ; if he runs in 
'li|joathem»or barks when thcy.fpring.ap» you muflcur- 


re£l hip) i and if be coiifinucB to do fo, you'muH re- 
turn to the fried bread j but this is fcldom necclTary. 

When the dog has learned by this ufe of the bread 
to take heed, he may be carried to the fields with the 
tralh-cord dragging on the ground. When he fprings 
birds for the firft time, if he runs after them or barks, 
check him by calling out to him, lale beeJ. If he point 
properly, carefs him ; but you ought never to hunt 
without the cord until he point Haunch* 19 

If the dog runs after Hiecp, and it be difficult to cure .iiid f'lt- 
him, couple him with a ram, and ilitn whip the dog I I’s 

long as you can follow him. His cries will at 
alarm the ram ; he will run with all his fpted, and dr. g 
the dog along with him \ but he will at length taLc- 
couragt, turn upon the dog, and butt him feveicly wiih 
liis horns. When you think the dpg is fiifhciently cluf- 
tifed, untie him : he w^ill never run at fheep again. 

Having now given a few general inHrii£lions con- 
cerning the bed method of training pointers, wc fhall 
fubjoin a few obfervations rcfpct^ling the moll common 
fpecies of game, tlu* partridge, phcafanc, groufe, wood- 
cock, fnipc, and wild duck* 20 

Partridges pair in tltc fp ring, and lay their eggs (ge-OblLiva- 
nerally from 15 to 20) during May and part of June, 

The young begin to fly about the end of Jpne, and ^heir^^”^^*'? ^ ® 
plumage is complete in the beginning of OAober. The ^ 
male has a confpicuous harfefhoe upon his bread, an 
obtufe fpur 011 the hiudor part of the leg, wliich di- 
dingulihea him from the female* He is alfu rather lar« 
gcr* 

When a fportfman is fljooting in a country where 
the birds are thin, and he no longer chuofes to range 
the field for the bare chance of meeting with ihemt 
the following method will (how him where to find them 
on another day. In the evening, from fun-fet to nighl- 
fail, he fhould poll hiinfelf in a field, at the foot of a 
tree orabufh, and there wait until the partridge begin 
to call or juck, which they always do at that time ; 
not only for the purpofe of drawing together when fe- 
paratt d, but alfo wben the birds compofing the covey 
are not dirpeiTed. After calling in this manner for 
fonie little fpace of time, the partridges will take to 
flight 5 then, if he mark the place where they alight, 
he ma,y be ailured they will lie there the whole night, 
uqlefs didurbed. Let him return to the fume pod tlic 
next morning by break of day, and there w'atch a whiles 
being careful to keep his dog in a dring, if he is not 
under pcrfcdl command. 

As foun as the dawn begins to peep, the partridges 
will begin to ciill, and foon afterwards will peiform the 
fame manceuvre as on the preceding evening ; that is, 
after having called a while, thry will take their flight, 
and will mull cuiiimoiily fctilcat a little didance, I'licre 
in a few miuutts they will call again, and fuinetimes 
lake a fecund flight, but that will be to no great di- 
ilauce. Then a^ fuon as the fun is rifen, and the fporlf- 
iiian can fee to fhout, he may call uiT his dog and pur- 
fue them. 

The pheafant is of the fize of a common dunghill rheafanr* 
cock, and lays its eggs generally in the woods, the 
iiund)crof which i& 10 or 12. 

Pheafauls are acctxiiUed Uupid birds ; fur when thry 
are furprifed they will frequently fquat down like a rah- 
bil, fuppoijiigthemfeivLL tu bc-in.fafcty as foon us their 
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BHooting. licads are concealed ; And \n this way they will fume^ 
limcB fuffer themfelves to be killed with a ftirk. They 
love low and moifl placen, and haunt the edges of thofe 
pools which are found in woods, as wclhas the high grafft 
of mavAies that arc hear at hand ; and above all, places 
whore there are clumps uf alders. 

Groide, Grouft^ or muir-gatne, are found in Wales, in the 
northern counties of England, and in great abundance 
in Scotland. They chiefly inhabit thofc mountains and 
muir. which are covered with heath, and fcldom de- 
fcenrl to the low grounds. They fly in companies of 
four or five braces, and love to frequent moffy places, 
particularly in the middle of the day or when the wea- 
tluT is warm. In purfuing this game, when the pointer 
feta, and the fporlfman perceives the birds running with 
their heads erodt, he miift run after them as fall as he 
can, ill the hope that he may get near enough to fhoot 
when they rife upon the wing j for he may be pretty 
certain they will not lie well that day. As thefe birds 
are apt to grow foon putrid, they ought to be drawn 
carefully the inflaiit they are fliot and ftuflfcd with any 
heath, and if the feathers happen to be wetted they muft 
jij be wiped dry. 

Woodcock. The wootfcoch is a bird of paflage } it commonly ar- 
rives about tlie end of Odober, and remains until the 
middleofMarch. Woodcocksarefatteft in December and 
January, but from the cgd of February they arc lean. 
At their arrival theydrop anywhere, but afterwards 
up their refidence in copfes of nine or ten years growth. 
They feldom, however, ftay in one place longer than 12 
or 15 days. Dun'iig the day they remain in ihofe parts 
of the woods where there arc void fpaces or glades, 
picking up earth-worms and grubs from tlie fallen leaves. 
In the cyeuln^ they go to drink and wadi their bills at 
pools and fpruigs, after which they repair to the open 
fluids and meadow's for the night. It is remarkable, 
that when a woodcock fprings from a wood to go into 
the open country, he always endeavours to find foine 
glade or opening, which he follows to the boundaries of 
Uic wood. At his return he purfues the feme path a 
good way, and then turns to the right or left oppoiitc 
to fomc glade, in order to drop into a thick part of the 
wood, where he may be fheltercd from the wind. He 
may ihcrt-foiv be watched with advantage in thefe nar- 
row pjfl'cs and little alloys on the edges of woods which 
lead to a pool or fpring, or lie may be watched in the 
du/k of the evening near the pools which he frequents. 

Sin]H‘. ^ paflage as well as the wood- 

cock. This bird is fcarcely worth (hooting till the 
frod coniUiciicc’s, In the month of November they be- 
gin to grow fau Snipes, like woodcocks, frequent 
fpiings, bogs, and marlhy places, and gencvsilly fly a- 
gnind the wind. The daut and crofs (hots are rather 
didicult, as the birds are fmall and fly very quickly. 
The fporlfman ought to look for theu in the diredlion 
of the wind ; bccaufc then they will fly towards him 
and prefent a fairer mark, 

V/ildduck wild duck is alfo a bird of paffege, and arrives 

here in great flocks from the northern countries in the 
beginning of winter. Still, however, 9 great many re- 
main in our raarfhes and fens during the w’holc year 
and breed. 

The w'itd diick'differs little in plumage from the tanrie 
duck, hut is Willy didmguifhed by its live, vrhich‘ is 
kfe'; by the neck, which is more {lender ; by the foot 


which is fmal!'-r ; by the nails, which are more black ; 
and above all, by the web of the foot, which is iiluch 
finer and fofter to the touch. 

In the fiimnier fcafoti, when it is known that a team 
of young ducks are in a particulai piece of water, and 
jud beginning to fly, tlic fportfinaii is fure to find them 
early in the morning dabbling at the edges of the pool, 
and amongd the long grafs, and then he may get very 
near to them : it is vsfual alfuto find them in ihore pla- 
ces at noon. 

In the beginning of autumn almod every pool fre- 
quented by teams of wild ducks, which remain llicre 
during the day, concealed in the nidiea. If thefe pools 
arc of fmall extent, two fhooterp, by going one on each 
fide, making a noife and throwing Hones into the rufhe^, 
wmI! make them fly up ; and they will in this way fre- 
quently get (hots, efpccially if the pool is not broad, 
and rontrad\s at one end. But the fured and mod fuc- 
cefsful way, is to launch a ftnall boat or trow on the 
pool, and to iTavcrfc the rulhes by the openings which 
are found; at the fame time making as little iiuife as 
poflilih. In this manner the ducks will fuflW the fportf- 
men to come fufliciently near them to flioot flying ; and 
it often happens that the ducks, after having flown up, 
only make a circuit, return in a little time, and again 
alight U]>on the pool. Then the fportfnien endeavour 
a fecond time to come iieiir them. If fevcral (hoot- 
ers are in companv, tliey (h<nild divide, two fhould 
go in the boat, w'hild the others fpread ihtmrclves a- 
bout the edge of the pool, in order to flioot the ducks 
in their flight. In pools which will not admit a trow, 
water-fpaniels arc abfolutcly iicccflary for this fpoit. 

In winter they may be found on the margins of little 
pools ; and when pools and rivers are froxen up, they 
inuft be watched for in places where tlu rc are fprings 
and waters which do not freeze. The fport is then 
much more certain, berauie the duckp arc confined to 
thefe places in order to procure aquatic herbs, which 
arc almod their only food at this period. 

SHOP- 1.1 FT FR 5. arc ihofe that deal goods privately 
out of {hops ; which being to the value of ijs. though 
-no perfon be in the fhop, is felony without the benefit 
of cltrpy by the lo and ii W. 111 . c, 23. 

SHORE, a place w'alhcd by the fea, or by fomc 
large river. 

Count Marfigli divides the fea diore into three por- 
tions : the fird of which is that traA of land which the 
fca juft reaches in ftorms and high tides, but which it 
tiever ccn'crs; the fccond part of the (bore is that which 
is covered in high tides and dorms, but it» chy at uihcr 
times ; and tlie third is the defcenl from this, which is 
always covered with water. 

The firft part is only a continuation of the continent, 
and fuflers luiakcratlon from the neighbourhood of the 
fca, except that it is .rendered fit for the growth of fomc 
plants, and wholly unfit for tliai of others, by the feline 
fteams and impregnations : and it is (carcc to be cou- 
ceived bjr any, hot tbofe who have obferved it, how far 
on land the efftitfts of the fea reach, fo as to^make the 
earth proper for plants which will not grow without 
this influence ; there being fevcral plants frequentW 
found on high hills and dry placeai at three, foi'>*> 
more miles from the fea, which^yct would not grow un- 
hrfs’in the neighbourhood nor will ever be found 
clfc where. 


Shontliijf 
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Jhore The reccmd put' or portion of the ftiore is muck 
Short affefled by the Tea than the fonperg being fre* 

qitently wafhcd and beaten by it. Its produ^ljons are ren- 
dered fait by the water, and it is covered with (and, .or 
with the fragments of (heUs in form of (and, and in Aime 
places with a tartarous matter depolited from the water; 
the colour of this whole extent of ground is ufually 
duflty and dull, efpecidly where there are rocks and 
ilones, and thefe covered with a (limy matter. 

The third part of the (hore is more afPedied by the 
fea than either of the others-; and is covered with an 
vnifo^rm cruft of the true nature of the bottom of the 
fea, except that plants and animals have their rcfidence 
in it, and the decayed parts of thefe alter it a little. 

SHORE (Jane), the celebrated concubine of the 
licentious King Edward IV. was the wife of Mr Mat- 
thew Shore, a goldfmilh in Lombard ftrect, London* 
Kings are feldom unfuccefaful in their amorous purfuits; 
therefore there was nothing wonderful in Mrs Shore’s 
removing from Lombard ftreet to (hine at court as the 
TOpl favouritca Hiftorians reprefent her as extremely 
heautiruU remarkably cheerful, and of moft uncommon 
gencrofity. The king, it is faid, was no lefs captivated 
with her temper than ^vit]1 her perfon : /he never made 
ufe of her influence over him to the prejudice of any 
perfon ; and if ever (he importuned him, it was in fa« 
▼our of the unfortunate. After the death of Edward, 
(he attached herfelf to the Lord Hsftings ; and when 
Richard 111 . cut off that nobleman as an obftacle (o 
his ambitious fehemes, Jane Shore was arrefted as an 
accomplice, on the ridiculous accufat ion of witchcraft. 
This, however, terminated only in a puhlJc penance ; 
'excepting that Richard rifled her of all her little prq- 
petty : but whatever feverity might have been exercifed 
towards her, it appe^rrs that (he was alive, though fuf- 
ftciently wretched, under the reign of Henry VIII. 
when Sir Thomal More faw her poor, old and ftiriveU 
led, without the leaft trace of her former beauty. Mr 
Rowe, in his tragedy of Jane Shore, has adopted the 
popular ftory related in the old hiftorical ballad, of her 
perifhing by hunger in a ditch where Shoreditch now 
ftands. iBut Stow aifures us chat ftreet was fo named 
before her time. 

8HORL. See Schorl. 

SHOKLING and Morling, are words to diftin- 
goifh fclli of (beep ; Aorling being the fells after the 
fleeces are (horn off the (beep’s back ; and marling^ the 
feRs flead off after they die or are killed. In fome 
pant of England they underjl^nd by ^ Jborling^ a flieep 
wbofc faee is (born off ; and by a mcrUng^ a fb^cp that 
dies. ' 

SHORT (James), an eminent optician, was born in 
Edttibtirgb oti the loth of June, O. S. in the year 1710. 
At te*Wy«nr8 of age, having loft his father and mother, 
and being left in a ffatc df indigence, he was received 
into Heriot's Hbfpftal, (fee EbrFtnvjtGN Public BuU^~ 
fwfj, N* wlierte heTooh difpHiyed his mechanical 
' genius in corfftriiftiifig,''for faitnfelf, little cheftsi' book- 
vafcB, and other tonveniencies, with fuch tools as ftllin 
his way. At the age of twelve he was removed from 
‘ the Hofpital to the High School, where be (bowed a 
^ cOiiCfleftAble tafte for cfafficiil literature, and generally 
kept at the head of his forpi^* In the year 1726 he 
catered iato*thc univerflty; vrbore hefft&d thrhu^h 


the ufual conrfc of education, and took Lis malUi^h de- SWt. 
gree with great applaufe. * 

By his friends he w^s intended for the church % but 
after attending a courfc of theological le^ures. bis mind 
revolted from a profeffioo which Iw thought little fuit- 
ed to his talents ; and he devoted his whole lime to ma- 
thcRiaiical and mechanical purfuits. He bad been for- 
tunate enough to have the celebrated M*Laurin for his 
preceptor ; who having fooii difcpvered the bent of bis 
genius, and made a proper eftrmpte of the extent of bis 
capacity, encouraged him to profecute thofc ftudies ia 
which nature had qualified him to make the greateft, fi- 
gure. Under the eye of that envinent ma(ler,, he began 
in 173a to conftrudl Gregorian tclefcopes;! and, as the 
profeffor obferved in a letter to Dr Jurin, by taking 
care of the figure of his fpeciila, he was enabled to give 
them larger apertures, and to carry them .to greater 
perfeftien, than had. ever beep dot|p before him.” See 
Oftics, N*^ 97.) 

In the year 173,^ .Mr Short was called toXpndoi^ 
at the defifc of (^reu Caroline! to give ihftruftianti in 
mathematics to William duke of Cumberland ; and imme- 
diatclyon his appointment to that very honourable office 
he was cleft ed a fellow of the Royal Society, and pstro- 
nifed by the carls of Morton and Macclesfield^ In the 
year j 739 he accompanied the former of thufe noble 
lords to the Orkney Iflea, brhere he was employed in 
adjulling the geography ^of .that part of Scotland t and 
happy it was for him that he was fo employed, as be 
might otherwife have been involved in a feuffle which 
took place between the retainers ojp Sir James Stewart 
of Barra and the attendants of the earh in whi^h fome 
of the latter were dangeroully wounc{ed« 

Mr Shot I having rcturiicKl to London, and ^finiilly 
eilabliflied iiinifelf there in the line oThis proftfficM 3 > was 
in 1743 employed by Lord Thomas Spencer to make 
fur him a refleftor of twelve Feet focus, for which he 
received 600 guineas. He made fevcral other telefcopcs 
of the fame focal diflance wilb greater improvcmcuis. 
end higher magnifiers; and ia;X752 fini(hedone fur the 
king of Spain, for which, with its whole apparatus, he 
received 1 200I. This was the noblcft ixillrument of the 
kind that had then been conftrufted, and perhaps it hHB 
never yet been furpaffed except by the aftoniihing rc- 
fleftovs of Herfchel. See Telebcofe. 

Mr Short was wont to vifit the place of his nativity 
once every two or three years during his refidence iu 
London, ami in 1766 he vilited it for the laft tinu% On 
,the 15th of June 1768 he died, afitr a very (hort ill- 
nefs, at Newington lliitts, near London, of a mortifica- 
tion in hifi bowels, and was buried on the zad of tjic 
fame mouth, having completed, within a few days, his 
fifty -eighth year. He left a fortune pf about 30 ,cco 1 . 
of which 15,000!. was bequeathed to two nephews, 
and the reft in legacies to his friends. In gralitudc for 
the Heady patronage of the earl of Morton he left to 
bis daughter the Lady Mary Douglas, afterwards coun- 
tefs of Aboyne, loooK and the reverfiun of his fortune, 

(hould his nephews die without iffuc ; but this rever- 
fionary legacy the lady, at the dc fire of her father, ge- 
ueroufly pelinquilbcd by a detd in favour of Mr Short’s 
brother Mr Thomas Short and his children, Mr 
Short’s eminence as an artift is univerfally kifown, apd 
wc have often beard him fpuktn of by (hofe wlio had 

known 
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known him from hia youth, as a man of virttie and of 
very amiable m an nera. 

inoxtr-Hand fVriitng, See STENOGiUkPHy. 

SwoRT yoimted^ in the manege. A borfe is faid to be 
ftiort jointed that has a ftort paflern \ when this joint, 
or the paflern is too fliort, the hbrfe is fubjeA to have 
bis fore legs from the knee to the cornet all in a ftraigbt 
line. Commonly your Ihuit jointed horfes do not ma- 
nege fo welt as the long jointed; but out of the manege 
the (hort jointed are the bell for travel or fatigue. 

SBonr-St^hieduf/jf a certain defeA in vifion, by which 
t>bjcA8 cannot be diflin6\ly feen unlefs they are very 
near the eye. Sec Optics. N® i jy. 

SHORTFORDj q. 6.. fore-dou^ an ancient cuftom 
in the city of Exeter, when the lord of the fee cannot 
be anfwered rent due to him out of his tenement, and 
IK> diftrrfs can be levied for the fame. The lord is then 
to come to the teocment, and there take a ftone, or 
fome other dead thing off the tenement, and bring it 
before the mavor and bailiff, and thus he imift do feven 

S uarter days fueceffiaely ; aad if on the feventh quarter. 

ay the lord is not fatisfied of his rent and arrears, then 
the tenement fliaU be adjudged to the lord to hold the 
fame a year and a day ; ana forthwith proclamation is 
to be made In the edurC| that if any man claims any 
title to ttie faid tenement, he mu ft appear within the 
year and day next following, and fatisfy the lord of the 
laid rent and arream ; but if no appearance be made, 
and the rent not paid, the lord comes again to the 
court, and prays that, according to the cuftom, the 
fatd tenement be adjudj^ed to him in his demefne as 
" bf fee, wliich is done accordingly, fo that the lord hath 
fro^ thenceforth the faid teneoicnta^ with the appurte- 
jianices. tq him and bis' heirs. ^ 

SHOT, i denomination given to all forts of balk fur 
fire-arms ; ihofe for cannon being of irouj and thofe for 
guns, piftoU, kc. of lead. See Shootino. 

Ca/f Shot formerly cunfifted of all kinds of old iron, 
nails, mulket’balls, ftones, kc. ufed as above. 

Shot of a CaiUf on fliip-boardy is (he f|>licing of two 
cables together, that a ftiip may ride fafe in deep waters 
and in great roads ; for a Ibip will ride cafier hy one ftmt 
of a cable, than by three ftinrt cables out a-hcad. 
Crtipe-SuoT, See Gx^iPK^Shotm 
Paitni mllhd Shot is thus made ; Sheets of lead, 
whofc tbicknrfs correfponda with the fize of the ftu»t 
required, are cut into fmall pieces, or cubes, of the 
form of a die. A great quantity of thefe little 
cubes are put into a largo hoUuw iron cylinder, which 
is mounted horizontally and turned by a winch ; when 
by their friAion again (I one another and againft the 
fidcs of the cylinder, they are rendered pcrfeAIy round 
and very fmooth. The other patent (liot is caft in 
moulds, ill the fame way as bullets are. 

SuQTFlaggon^ a fort of fl.iggon fomewhat bigger than 
ordinary, which in feme counties, particularly Derby- 
fhirc, it is the cuftom for the hoft to ferve his guefts in, 
after they have drank above a fniTImg. 

Small SaoT% or that ufed for fowhng, ftinuld be well 
fiZed, and of a moderate bignefs : for ihould it be ton 
great, then it flies thin, ana featters too much ; or if 
loo fmall, then it hath not v/eight and ftrenglh to pe- 
netrate far, and the bird is apt to fly awny with it. In 
order, therefore, to have it fuitabk to thi: occalion, it 


not being always to be had in every place fit for the pur- 
pofe, we fhall let down the true method of making al' 
forts and fizes under the name of mould Jhot. Its pnn- 
cipal good properties arc to be round and fulid. 

Take any quantity of lead you think fit, and nneh it 
down in an iron veffel ; and as it melts keep ftirring it 
with an iron ladle, fleimming off all impurities whatfo- 
ever that may arife at the top ; when it begins to look 
of a grcenifli colour, ftrew on it as much auripigmentum 
or yellow orpiment, finely powdered, at Will lie on a (lift- 
ling, to every 12 or 14 pound of lead ; then 
them, together, the orpimeiit Will flame. 

The ladle fliould have a notch on one fide of the 
brim, for more eafily pouring out the lead ; the ladle 
muA remain in the melted lead, that its heat may be the 
fame with that of the lead, to prevent inconveniences 
which otherwife might happen by its being either too 
hot or too cold; then, to try your lead, drop a little of 
it into water, and if the drops prove round, then the 
lead is of a proper heat ; if otherwife, and the (hot have 
tails, then add more orpiment to increafe the heat, liil 
it he found fufficient. 

Then take a plate of copper, about the bignefs of a 
trencher, wliich mud be made with a hollownefs in the 
nniddle, about three inches compafs, within which muft 
be bored about 40 holes according to the fize of the 
/hot which you intend to call : the hollow hottom fliQuld 
be thin ; but the thicker the brim, the better it will le- 
tain the heat. Place this plate on a frame of iron, over 
a tub or veffel of water, about four inches from the Ha- 
ter, and fpread burning coals ou the plate, to keep the 
lead melted upon it : then take fome Lad and pour it 
gently on the coals ou the plate, and it nil! make iin 
way through the holes into the water, a.'.d form ilfeU 
into (hot ; do thus till all your Lead be run througU 
the holes of the plate, taking care, by keeping yovr 
coals alive, that the lead do not cool, and fo ftop up the 
holes. 

While you are caftingin this manner, another perfo 1 
with another hidlc may catch fome of the fhol, placiu.;^ 
the ladle four or five inches underneath the plate in the 
water, by which means you will fee if they arc dcl'cc- 
tive, and rcAify them. 

Your chief care is to keep the lead ixi a juft degree 
of heat, that it be not fo cold as to flop up the hobs 
in your plate, nur fo hot as caufe the ftint to crack : 
to remedy the heat, you mull: refrain working till it is 
of a proper cooltiefs; and to remedy the cooliK-fsi of your 
lead and pTatc, you mud blow your firct ubfirving, tlist 
the cooler your lead is, the larger will be your (lLut2,as 
the hotter it is, the fmallcr they w'ill be. 

After you (lave dooe cafting, take them out of the 
water, and dry tliem over iht: fire with a gecUc best, 
ftirring them cuntiniiaily that they do not melt ; whitu 
dry, you are to feparatc the great flipt from the fn^alL 
by the help of a fieve made for that purpofe, accordjxig 
to their fevcral fixes. Dut thofc who would have very 
large fliot, make the lead trickle w ith a .ftick out of the 
lacUe into the water, without the plate.. 

If ii (lop on tlic platCft and yet the plate be not too 
cool, give bill ibc plate a little knock, and it will run 
again ; care mud be had that none of ypiir implment^ 
be greafyi oily, or the like ; ami when the (liot» being 
feparated, are found too large or too fmall for your piir- 
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Shot, potcf or otherwifc ifnperfc£i» thsy will fisrve again at 
‘ the next operation. 

The fizesof common <hot for fowling arc from to 

6 , and fmallcr, which it called rooHird feedi or duft fliot ; 
hut 5 ifi rmnJl eiioiigh for any (hooting whatfoever. 
The N“ 1 may be uftd for wild geefc ; the 2 for 
ducks, widgeons, and other water fowl } the N* 5 for 
pheafanta, pariiidgca aher the htril mouth, and all tlie 
fen fowl ; the N*’ 4 for partridges, woodcocks, 8iC» | 
and the N" 5 for fnipes and all the fmaller' birds. 

^in-cafe SiiOT% in artilJcryi is formed by putting 
a great quantity of fmall iron Hint into a cylindrical 
tin box callt'd a canniiter, that jgll iits the bore of the 
gun. Leaden bullets arc fotnctimcB ufed in the fame 
manner ; and it mud be obfervod, that whatever num- 
ber or fizcB of the (hots are ufed, they muft weigh with 
their cafes nearly as much ns the (hot of the piece. 

SHOVBJL (Sir Cloiidcfly), was born about theyeair 
1650 of parents rather in the lower rank of life. He 
was put apprentice to a (hoeinaker ; but difliking this 
profelTion, he abandoned it a few years after, and went 
to fea. He was at fir 11 a cabin boy with Sir Chrifto- 
pher Mynns, but applying to the iludy of navigation 
with indefatigable indullry, bis (kill as a fcauian foon 
raifed him above that llation. 

The corfairs of Tripoli having committed great out- 
rages on the Criglifh in the Mediterranean, Sir John 
Narboroagh^ was font in 1674 reduce |hem to rea- 
fon. As he had received orders tu try the cffedls of 
negotiation before he proceeded to ho(lilities,he fentMr 
Shovel, who was at that time a lieutenant in his fleet, 
to demand fatisfaftion. The dey treated him with 
a great deal of difrefpedf, and font him back without 
an anfwer. Sir John defpatched him a fecond time, 
with orders to remark particularly thefituation of things 
OQ fliorc. The brhaviour of the dey Was worfe than 
ever. Upon Mr Sbovcl*B return, he infonned Sir John 
that it would be polGble, notwitli (landing their fortifi- 
cations, to burn all the (hips in the harbour. The boats 
were accordingly manned, and the command of them 
given to Lieut. Shovel, who feized the guardihip, and 
burnt four others, without loling a man. This adtion 
fo terrified the Tripalins, that they fued for peace.— ^ 
Sir John Narborough gave fu favourable an account of 
this exploit, that Mr Shovel w'as foon after made cap- 
:tain of the Sapphire, a fifth rate fhip. 
j In the battle of Bantry bay, after the Revolution, he 
'4ioitimanded the Edgar, andi for bia gallant behaviour 
in that action » waa foon after kuighted by King William. 

year he was employed in tranfporting an army in- 
to Ireland; a fervicc which he performed with i!b muth 
dilig^ce and dexterity, that the king raifed him to 
the rank xff rear admiral of the bluei and delivered has 
coRimiilion with- bis own hands. Soon after he was 
made rear admiral of the red, and (hared the glpry of 
the viAory at La Hogue^ 10^1694, Jic bombardcid 
Dunkirk* . In 1703, be cofminsnided tbe^^rand- fleet in 
the Mediterranean, and did every tbinglu his power to 
aOifo the Proteftanta who were in arms, in the CeveDnea. 

. Soon after the battle of. Mil^ga, be was preCented 
by Prince' George to Qu^n Anne,, ^sho received him 
^ gracioufly, and ueat year employed him as cooipiandcr 
••dn.'chieE . ' - ..t , <}rj - t,: 

jyof he' commanded the flbeUfogdtfar.wm^/the 
carh of Peterborough and Monmouth, which was font 


into die Mediterraneans . and- it was owing to him chief- flhuvtler 
ly that Barcelona was taken. After an unfuccefsful Jl 
attempt upon Toulon, he failed for Gibraltar, and from Sl»ewn>u- 
thence homeward with a part of the fleet- Oa the aad , 
of Odober, at night, his (hip, with three others, was 
ca(^ away on the rocks of Scrily. All on hoard perifli- 
cd. His body was found by fomc fifoermcn on the 
ifland of Scilly, who (tripped it of a valuable ring, and 
afterwards buried it. Mr Paxton, the purfor of the 
Arundel, hearing of this, found out the fellows, and 
obliged them to difoovcr where they had buried the 
body. Pie carried it on board bis own (hip to Fortl- 
mouth, from whence it was conveyed to London, anojii- 
terted with great fole-mnity in Weftminfter. abbey. 'A 
monument was afterwards eredledto his memory^ the 
dircAion of the queen. He married the widow^f hja 
patron, Bir John Narborough, by whom ho Im^wo 
daughters, oo-hriseires- 

SHOVlgLER, in ornithology, a fpecies of Ahas^ 

BUOUJLDER^J^laob, a bone of the (boulder, of a 
triangular figure, covering the hind port of the riba, 
called by anatomiAt the fcapula and omopiata. See Au a- 
TOMy* 

SHOUT, CLAMOua«, iu antiquity, was frirquently 
•ufed on ecclefiaftical, civil, and miliUfy occafions, as a 
Agn of approbation, and fometimea of indignation.— 

Thus as Cicero, In an aflembly of the people, was ex- 
, poling the arrogance of L. Antony, wnp pad. had the 
impudence to caufe bimfolf to be inforibed the patron 
of the Romans, the people on hearing this railed a (hout 
to (how their indignationf . In tfac'aqcient mSitayy difo 
cipline, (bouts were ufed, 1. Upon occa|iop;,of .fbe^ge* 
neral^B making a fpeech or harangue to the wmj from 
his tribunal. This they flid in tpk^ of thw approyfog 
what had been piropofo^ ; a- Before an engsgemem, in 
order to encourage and fpirit th^r own men, and fiU 
the enemy with drea 4 « This is a profilice of great an- 
tiquity; befidea which, it wiints not the authority of 
reafon to fupport it; for as mankind are endowed with 
two fenfoa, hearing and feeing, by which fear is raifed 
in the mind, it may, (>e proper to make ufo of the car 
as wcUas the eye for that purpofo. Shouts were alfo 
raifod in the ancient theatre, when what wasa6led pleaf- 
ed the fpefllators. It was ufual for thofe prefout at the 
burning of the dead to raifo a great (hout,. and call the 
dead perfon by his name before they fot fire to the pile. 

SHOWER, in meteorology, a cloud condenfod in- 
to Rain. 

SHREWMOU; 5 E. See Soaax. 

SHREWSBURY, the capital of Shropfhire in 
England. This town, the metropolis of the county, 
grew up out of the ruins of Uriepnium, anciently a 
city, now a village called IfVvjcr/e/*, about four miles 
from it. The Saxons called it SeroLbej Berig^ from 
the (hrnbs that grew about it ; and from thence,, the 
prefont name of Sbrefu^my is fuppofod to have h^en 
formed. .It. iap.foafa;it)y fituatcd, upon a bill near the 
Severn, over which there are t,wo haiidfome bridges. 

It was. a jalaps uf note in the Saxon times; ^ftcr 
which it was.granCc.d by William the Conqueror, toge- 
ther with, the Mtle of eari^ and mod of the county, to 
Roger fde Montgomery, who built a caftle upon the 
^vern^tW en^ompaUes it pn 
aUmk^erfidps; leaves an opening. His fon Robert built 
aifo a wail acrofs this neck of land, when he revc ifted 
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fihicwfliti- from Henry I. We learn from doomfday-book^ that 
at that timei When a widow of this town married, flie 
J^fiid ao (hillings to the king, and a virgin lo. The 
above-mentioned Roger founded alfo, and endowed 
heire, a Benecti^line monaftcry and a collegiate church. 
When old age came upon him, he quitted the world, 
and fpentthe reft of his days as a monk- in the abbey, 
and when he died was interred in its church. From 
the {\i(lury of this church and monailery, it appears, 
that ccclefiaftical bene bees about that time were here- 
ditary. The abbey became fo rich afterwards, that the 
abbot was mitred, and fat in parliament. Beiides this 
abbey, in after times there were three others, viz. a 
Francifean, Dominican, and Auguftin, and likewife 
two collegiate churches ; one dedicated to St Chad 
and the other to St Mary. In the conteft between the, 
emprefs Ma^ld and Stephen, this town, and its gover- 
nor William Fitz-Allan, Tided with the emprefs. In 
Henry IlPb time, a part of it was burnt down by 
the Welch ; and in Richard IPs reign a parliament 
was held in it. At a place called near this 

town, Henry Percy the younger, furnamed Hot/pur^ 
was killed in an engagerntn^t with Henry IV. againft 
whom he had rebelled. The king afterwards built a 
chaptl upon the fpDt|and endowed it for the fapport of 
twoprielUto pray for the fouls of the flatn. Two of Edw. 
IV. *6 fons were horn here ; namely, Richard, duke of 
York, whom Perkin W^l^ck afterwards perfonated, 
and who was miti-dered in the Tower ; and George 
Plantagetiet, who died bitforc his brothers. Here iiril 
broke out the fweating nekners, which carried off great 
numbers fo fuddenly, that thofe who were feized with 
it either died or recovered in the fpace of 24 hours, lu 
the beginning of the civil wars. King Charles 1 . came 
hither, and &rmVd an armyi with which he marched 
towardsLotidoiiit but was met by the parliament’s forces 
at Edgebill. He continued here, from the zoth of Sep- 
tember to the 12th of Odlober, during which time he 
was joined by Pi iuce Rupert, and maoy of the gentry 
and nobility of thefe parts. This town auciently gave 
title of earl to the Moiugomeries, aiud afterwards to tltc 
Talbots, by whom it is ftHI retained. Here is a free 
gramm.lr fchool, with three mafters, and feveral ufhers, 
well endowed by Edward VI. and Queen Elizabeth, 
hnd not iiiftTior to many colleges in Uie univeriities. 
It has a good library and chajiel, and there are feveral 
fcholarniip^ approptiated to it in the university of Cam- 
bridge. Here aie alfo feveral hofpitals, alm-houfes, 
and charity fcln ols. This town is one of the mod flou- 
ill England, having two great weekly markets 
for corn, cattle, and provifioiis j and another for Welch 
cottons and ilanr.rls, of which great qu«iiiti ties are fold. 
A great trade is carrittl on with the Welch, who bring 
rlieir commodities hither, as to the common mart of 
both nations. The town is large and well built, and 
the fituation extremely plcafunt. There is a very beau- 
tiful \valk called the quarry^ between the town w^Ils and 
ihc Severn, delightfully (haded with rows of lime-trees, 
fo that it is not inferior to the Mall, in St James’s Park. 
The town is alfo noted for its gallantry and polite- 
nefti, being full of gentry, for whom there arc always 
balls and ad'emblieB once a«w'cek all the year round.-— 
Here is a fine* houfe and gardens, which 1 *,Vinged to 
he carl Bradford ; and in the neighbourhood, at 
^Wroxeter, the Roman highway, called Watling-ftrcct, 
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may be fccn fur feveral miles, where Roman coins are Shrik# 
frequently found. In Shrcwfhury arc 12 incorporated H 
trading companies ; and the corporation has a power to 
try even capital caufes of itfelf, except high treafon. 

It is faid that thigh-bones of dead men have been found 
here a yard long, and teeth three inches round and 
three long. 

SHRIKE. See Lanius. 

SHRIMP, in ichthyology. See Cancer, N‘’5and 

SHRINE, in ccckTiallical hiftory, a cafe or box to 
hold the relics of fome fuint. 

SHROPSHIRE, a county of England, bounded 
on the fonth by Worccfterfliire, Hcrefordftilre, and 
Radnorfhirc ; on the north, by Cheftnre ; on the eaft, 
by Staifordftiirc ; on tli^ weft, by Montgomeryfhirc 
and Denbighfhire, in Wales. Its length is between 
49 and 50 miles, its breadth about 38, and its circum- 
ference about 210. It is an inland county, contain- 
ing 890,000 acres, 113,680 inhabitants, and 15 hun- 
dreds, in which are 170 parilhes, and 15 ma.kct 
towms. It makes a part of three biftioprics, viz: 
Hereford, Coventiy and Iritchficld, and St Afapli. 

Some part of it lies on the north, and fomc on the 
fouth fide of the Severn. Beiidcs the Severn, it is 
alfo watered by the Ttnd or T‘tjid'iauc^ as it is calli d 
in Welch, which flows from the nmuiitains of Rud- 
norfliire ; and by the Tern, which ha's its rife and - 
name from one of thofe pools called Uarms, in Stnf<^ 
fordfliire. All thefe abound with hlh, efpccially 
trouts, pikes, lampreys, graylings, carp, a:id etl'.. 

The air, cfpecially upon the hiUs, with which the 
country abounds, is VLi*y wholcfoinc. There is as great 
a diveriiiy of foil as in mod other couniicB. On 
the hills, where it is poor, is very good pjllure for 
(htep ; and in the low gi'ounds, where it is very rich, 
along the Severn in particular, there is plenty of grafs 
fur hay and black cattle, with all forts of corn. No 
county is better provided with fuel 1W111 this, having 
in it many iiicxhaiiftible pits of coal, and al fu ruiaes uf 
Lad and iron. Over moil of the coal-p^ti in tliis eouii- 
ty lies a flratum or layer of blackifli porous rocki of 
which, by grinding and boiling, they make pilch and 
tar, which are rather better than the common fort for 
caulking (h:pB, as they do not crack, but always con- 
tinue clofc and fmootli. Quarries of lime-ftone and 
iron (lone are common enough in the county, and the 
fell in many places is a reddifli clay. As jt liis upon 
the borders of Wales, it was anciently full of cruMes 
and walled towns. On theiide next thjt coiniLy there 
was an alinoft continued line of cailles, to guard the 
county againft the inroads and depredatiuns of the 
Welch. The borders here, as thofe httween Ergland 
and Scotland, were called marc/es and ilicrc were cer- 
tain noblemen entitled hfirories nuirchitr, marrhknisdt mar- 
c/jta Walliaf ** lords of the marches, or marquiflts of the 
inarches of Wales,” w'ho were vefted with a fort of pa- 
latine jurifdidlion, held courts of jufticc to determine 
controverfles, and enjoyed many privileges and immuni- 
ties, the better to enable and encourage them to proteCi 
the county againft the incuifions of the Welch, and to 
maintain order amongil the bordereis ; but they often 
abufed their power, and w'cre the grtatcll of tyrants. 

As to the eccIcTiaftical government of the county,'* 
the far greater pait, namely, all that belongs to thebi- 
(hoprici of Hereford, and of Litclifteld an^ Coventry, . 


..V 



Uir«ve it uAiler the jurifdi&ioa and Tifitatiot of the arefadaa* 
^ ^ Shrembifry, dr Salon, iad ig dirided tato feve^ 
ntfddaarici. 

Tbe t>jllbfd oiredt ihdiideg ia it thig c<iiiaty« wMck 
fends la members to parltamtntf ric. the Aire,, 

^nd tWio.for each qF the. foDovrine town^ Sheca^ibiiiy, 
Liidtow; Wenloek, aadfiiAop^gCaftfe: 

is the^urfday afietr Qdin- 
dl^gefiittai'Sdiidhy, or the day jmmediitdy preceding 
the firft of Lciit ; heirtg fo called from the'MKpn arord 
tdhich dgnifies *' to confefe.** Hence ^rove« 
Thefdi^ fignifiea Confeffion Tuelday ; oh which day 
all the p^dple in every pariA throughout England 
(during the Romi A times) were obli|^ to confers thdr 
fins, toe by one, to their own parun priefts, in their 
owb pariA churches ; and, that this might be done 
the more veguhrly, the great belt in every pariA was 
rang at leu o’clock (or perhaps fooner), that it might 
be ncard hy all, and that they might attend, accoi^- 
ing to the cuftom th^n in ufe. And tliough the Ro« 
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The two hirdkll Ar^ we arc polTcfled of are the 
re^ iv|^ and bon; thafe fiadd the feventy of oar (l^rpeft 
wmleri abliuit, wfaQe other Arabs periA, and trees 
ck have their folid bodies i^it and tofd to pfecei* to thf 
re,, hard winter of the.yeiw i6&g, tlielre two Am^ (id^d 


InlA region hss now given way to the Proteftant re- 
l^ion, the coftotn of ringing the great bell in our an* 
eient pariA churches, at feall in fome of them, (lill re* 
ibainSf and obtains in and about Lfondon the name of 
Ptocske bell ; oerhapi, becaufe after the confeffion it 
wit icuftonrary for the fcveral perrons to dine on pan* 
cakes cir fritters* Moft churches, indeed, have rc^d* 
ed that cuftom of rinpng the bell bn Shrove Tuefday » 
but the ufage of dining on pancakes or fritters, and 
like provifion, ftill continues* 

SHROUDS (ferud Sax.), a range of large ropes 
extending from the maftheacts to the right and left Me 
of the Alp, to fupport the mafts, and enable them to 
cam fail, iSce. 

The Aroiids as well as the fails arc denominated fitim 
the ipifts to wbkh they belong. Thus there are the 
math, fbrct and mixen Arouds ; the inain-top*maft, 
fbre*t0p-in8ft, pr niizen.top*maft Arouds ; and the 
fnaiD-top-gallaiit, fbre-top- gallant, or mizen-top*ga11ant 
Arouds. ' Thb niiAber of Arouds by which a maft is 
fuftarned, as well as the fize of rope of which they ire 
formedfrif , proportion to the liaib of the maft 

abd the Weight of the fail it is intended to carry. 

Bbwf^t Ari^t^ds are thofe which fuppurt the bow« 
fprit* Eufnkin Avouds are thofe which fupport the 
bnmkins. ; Futtock Arouds are Arouds which contieft 
the efforts of the topmaft Arouds to the lower Aroi^ 
B^tindk fhrouds ate additional At;c^s to Tuppeyt tMe 
ntlilti in hearvy Preventer are to 

bitA'fthck AroUto^ ip b^o Weat&bt tjp' Wife 

t]b~e tower ^gipg- See Mast tod Sail. ' 




1 little, lo^f dwaif tree, or h 


Winter in loiae places JLiueds tod in blhers ttnpped ot 
their leavei, tod damaged In tkieW-^rlL Furac buAct 
utere found to be feme what hnedier than thefe, biit they 
fbmetimes periAed, at leoft down to the root* Thb 
broom fectned to oebupy the next Atp of hardioefsbe- 
yoM thefe* This lived wbete the others died, and 
where even this died, the Jtiaiper Aruhs were fometimes 
fouod tiifhiirtri This laft is the oidy Arub that approacli- 
es to the kardinefs of the bdd and ivy, but 0 en it 
does not quite come up to them I fnr while they fnSWr 
nothing tn whatever mam^ they are expofed, the jo* 

X , though it Vetrs cold wcU ui|d<T the Aeltcr of 
Ireei, ye|,cani^.^j the viciffitudes of beiu and 
cold I tnfam^ Anibk were fmind 

half dead kiki liptf yjj^jhlr^ i that fide which 
mid-day tun having ^ thefucceflSve tbawi^ 
and freexingV of iti i ' whlie that which was not ex- 


and freexingi of iti imp 1 . 

pofed to the yfeilEtndfs^^t cpld 

ledH.^ well, fttoh hardy:^'ra{^h to 

defy the winter, hat dead ig 

mayoften be recOvmd hyl^i^yelyh’s idcthn^ 
ing their branches With a.ifmdcr haxel wijufid,' to ftme. 
off the withered leaves and budi, and ^ye a /rcepaf* . 
fage to the air to the internal .Wlicte filets mili^ 
the method is to cut them dowti to Ae^tjuichi, and » 
no part of the tnink appears m a CoadkioiL 

they mail be taken off down to of^ gitobd« 

Phibfophical Tranfa^kiiint, 

SHUCKPbRD oarat^ of Mhon m 

Norfolk, pirbendary and chaplain in 

ordinary to tV kihgi EngliAman* His 

manners were thofe, of a ^ilb^her, uneprrup^d by 
the manners qt the world* Hb, wrote a biftory of the 
world, faci^, a,^ /enre. as an introduftioti 

to Pridedan, in 3 vc®i. 8vo. heavily written, but 
d^playa a ^at^dmd eiiij^Eioii* His death, which 
h^pipqed,;ip prevented him from carrying it 

dpwh to t^e year 7 Chijft, where Prideaut 

begi^i. He wrote alfb a treatife on the.Creation and 
Fall of l^ao, to ferve as a lupjpleqjiebi ,tp ^be praface to 
bwhifto^' 

'' SHUTTlitl,^ io^ltha\a(ifnufaQ;e^W^ 

ufed bj^teweaveffc guiS^.t^ fht^jd 


aegitoi? 


woody ''v^getau^'e^ lefe than a tree ; and whfeh,' 

inftea'd of O^ne ffngle ftem'» frequently from ihe ffanve 
root putVfdi^'fei^ fefe or fieini*. See P(-4ilt 'and 


fuckte/ tCc. ^ 

1 hefe;h«l^toi&t'We' al 
10 et'fi^hd by ihe'Wsiirntfh''oPtkc'rall^ 
iuto l^ves and Bod^eiiV. 'By 
biightf feme diftiogmA Ariibs fry>jei 
dkr AridUf which are tbw!,.biiA^ tiSiit Ao hot put 
‘ygii^iaif -of tfkcrc'>t|t«B«; 'Mt 


by throwib, tbe .fhutt^'ii^drat^^ IcIf' Vp rigliri 
and £toin tigh|tokfti|’*erQ&1^^Cn tb* 

warp, which are‘ftretd^'^^1^^fhl^ltepD^toon)k 


ta the ofifhe^A 

tbie 


Sbrab 
I ■ 

Skufeds. 
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Cen&hiM^ hi jKiiRti» an&ar^ alittlc crook- 
tit cme rigkti an4 the otlier 

the /lcrfti rcp/efriitinijr the figure of an oa lionzoiilally 

pli^e^. S^-VV^e^rrno, 

SlikXiOGOGprCSj . nie^Iciaei whkh promote the 
fall vi ly tiifehtrgc. . 

Boondanee fejy lome caUed Uppefi (to diftingutfb 

and eztcut. ^anif under which are often includif 

ed L^f'.CJlaibod^ and Malaecii)i is hoondectonibe 
north by the kiflgd^l of Pegu^ai^'Laoa ; on the eaft 
by Cambodia and C^|n£hipi| f <0ii tbe (both by Ma« 
heca and the bajr of ^am | aind on the weft by the 
oeeah. "But as tlie opiiiioni of gepgrapheri arc ex« 
tremeiy iracaiiM concerning tbe fltuatton and e,xtefit of 
moft of the inland eountVles of Afia and A|rica« nefther 
the extent hor boundaries of $ai|i ai«' yet accurately 
known. By fome it is foppofc^ tb edluid 550 in^ 
in kngthp and a^ mika in bicadth^^^^fi Ib^Be pieces k 
j is not hr&i^ ' ' ' ' 

Weather. The Winds bid# hei« fhm ^ fEpia)^ coaft 

of Siam^ in Marc^» 

begirt, in May aod^|isi^ cea- 

fing. In luly,Al|gfm'-Bi#l%SW 
from the over- 

flow t^if* 

more tlkii r time,, 
and mote partb^iilj^ wsllke iidca are fb ftrong 
as to come far as the city of 

Sianiki which ia^^td^ its mourii j and 

fomd|in^a.aa\|S^,.ib'|4bh^ miles higher. 

Tbc't^Wdf^ w nor^ in Odober, 

and December the 

wfailatlii^ the Vfhterf being 

the 

tides bscon& the 

, iit0a^';dr is< nciKcr more than 

Jdod 'Is ill of 24 hooiii. In 

Jadmiry the in 'February 
from ^ m '. ' 'lipel k . at eaft, 

the current feir tb;;tie^ciwi| 
when tfa$ windlii |(t wift, th| caR- 

■ 

Ab this countiy it fituatedi 
aeceffarilybe ycTyliptr but 
nearly of the fame latitode» wben ite 
fhincs with a moft intenfe heat, the inhdbk|t|Ra ire> lo 
fhreenM by the clouds, and the airirfo by, 

a deluge of rain that overflows the phi^ the 

people chiefly inhabit, iChat the heat isyery Ippporubfe. 
The cooleft ydnd blows in I>ecembei aiiid January^ 
Vegetibk vegetabfe produce of this country is chiefly iKC 

produc- wheat, Ibefides tropical and a few Eurdpean frultSt 

tkitic. The ^mefe prepare the Und for tillage as foon as 
the earth Is fufficiently moiftened^by the flooda. They 
fdant their ri«;e before the waters y^fe to any GO|]ftder- 
i^k^hrigU, and, as they rife 0<>w1y, the ricc'kri^ 
WC with them, :im4 the ear is always above the wpt^. 
T^ey rdtiji'^irs^ when the water retireih''‘a^ 
times go in boots to doi it while the waters are i^bb 
the ^round^ , They alfo (pw yke in feveral J3bttxfi|^lbe 
kingdoyi that am ootcfverflowcd, and this is tboqght 
better, tailed, and wiB keep loimer, than ttie otherj but 
they are forced tb^ioMly ^thpm fields conftantly ;^itb 
water, wEild the rietFfi giOtiri^^, from baiins and ponifc 
thSt'fie aboiit tbcflw 
.Vou XVII. Part IL 


Tliey l^ye no European fruits except oranges, le« 
mens, citrons, and ptmiegta nates. They have bananas, ' 

Indian figs, }aqaes, durions, mangoes, mangoftans, ta* 
marinds, ananas, and cocoa nuts ; they have alfo abun- 
danpC'of popper and fugar canes. Tbe mountains are 
covered with trees whirif make good mailB. Tbe ve- 
getable of grcaieft ufe in tbe couuiry ia tbe bamboo, 
which grows chiefly in maiftiy foib and is often found 
of a ptodigiouB fizc. Cotton trees are found in great 
iiQinbcts ; and otheri that yield rn/or, a very fine cot- 
ton wooly hut fo (hort as to be unfit for fpinning, 
though it anfwcrs very well for ftiiflkg mattrefles and 
pQlows* 

There is no country wliere clcpliarnts abound more Anini^i. 
than in Siam, or where tliey are held in greater vene- 
ratfamk They have a few horfes, ihcep, and goats, be- 
fidet oxen and buflaloes ; but they have no good ani- 
mal food «cept the flefti of hogs, their beef and mut- 
ton being of a very indifferent quality. ^ 

The Siamefe are of fmall ftaturc, but well proper- Dcrcriptioq' 
tioned ; their complexions are fwarthy ; the faces oF^f the inhA- 
both the men and women are broad, and their 
heads, fuddenly contrafling, terminate in a point, as 
well as their chins. They have fmsdl black eyes, hol- 
low jaws, large mouths, and thick pale lips. Their 
teeth are dyed black, thrir nofes are Aiort and round at 
the end, and they have large ears, which they think 
very beautiful. Their hair is thick and lank, and both 
fexes cut it fo (hort that it reaches no lower than their 
ears $ the w^men make it (land up on their foreheads ^ 
and the men (have their beards. 6 

People of diftindion wear a piece of calico tied^rcF,. 
about their loins, that reaches down to their knees.— 

The men bring up this cloth between their legs, and 
tuck it into their girdles, which gives it the appearance 
of a pair of breeches. They have alfo a muflin (liirt 
without a colhr, with wide (Teeves, no wriftbands, and 
the bofoin open. In winter they wear a piece of (luff 
m- painted linen over their (boulders, like a mantle, and 
wind it .about their arms. 

The king of Siam is dillingui(hed by wearing a vcfl 
of brocaded fatin, with ftraight fleeves that teach down 
to tbe wrift, under fucli a (hire as wc have juft deferib- 
cd, and it, is unlawful for any fubje£l to wear this 
drefs uulefs be receives it from the king. Tlicy wear 
flippers with peaked toes turned up, but no dockings. 

king fometiincs prefents a military veil to the ge- 
nersds t this is buttoned before, and reaches to the 
knm ; but the fleeves are And come no lower 

than the elbows. All the ^'retinue of the king, either 
in war or in hunting, are cloihed in red. The king 
we^rs a cap in the form of a fugar loaf, encompaffed 
hj o, coronet or circle of precious ftonea, and tliofe of 
his officers have, a circle of gold, filver, or of vermilioa 

f iltj to diftioguiih their qusbty ; and theie caps are fa^ 
eiie4 with a ftay under the chin ; they arc only 
wb^^ lhcy ^rc in the king's prefence, or when thep pre- 
fid^ US courts of juftice, and on other extraordioofy;^- 
csfriaai. They have alfo hats for traveUm|r | bBt« in 
genera), few people cQvcr tjirir beada noiwuUUindsng 
tbe fcorchii^ heat of the fun. 

The mmen atfo wrap a cloth x^oul their mtddleg 
which hangs down to tbf calf of thmV legs- They {CO^ 
vtr their bmfts with another cloth, the ends of which 
hang over their Ihouldcra. But they bkve no nrmeni 
3 L cqrrcf^Dding 
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Skm, eikrrefjpofidins^ to a Aiift, nor 4 D]r comiag for tbcir the firft porfao 1 ai^ififaffi .they aMUrefii aladfi at aU 5 m 
~ hoadi but their hain The common people arc al* waya with Xoinc re^e^ulcpiUietf .mfi4tiiaKii]g perlb 
moll: naked> and wear aeilhcr hoes nor flippers. The aceomptilboients. 

women wear aa many rings on the three laft iiogert of No man in tjris country Icaiwt any particular tradc^ 
each hand as they can beep otiv and beacelets upon theta but has a geucral bnowledgt of 4U that are conunpnly 
wrifte and ancksi with pendania in their cars (haped like praAifedi and eeery one works fix montha for the king 
7 a pear. by rotation i at which ltme> ifhe Should be foHud per- 

111^01-” inferior to ftand before a Aipertor is deemed fe6Uy ignorant of bufinefs he is fet aboutr he ia 

ftoniik* infolent; and therefore flaecs and people of tnforiof doomed to fuffer the baftinado. . Tha Confeiqpe^Qe ol 
rank lit opon their heels, with their heads a little bi^ this bardenfome fervicc iss that no ^man endearoora 
dined, and their joined hands lifted up to ihcir fore* to excel in his bttflneh,; left fae.ilHsuld he ahliged to 
heads. In pal&ng by aTuperior they bend their bodies, pnuftile it as long is be Uses for .{the beneht of the 
joining their hands, and lifting them toward their heads crown. 

in proportion to the refped they would fliow. When The goyemmeoi of this jcountry is extremely op-ooverm. 
an' inferior pays a dfit, he enters die room ftooping, prefliee, the Idog bdng notody fovereign but, faopije* meut. 
pmftrates himfelf, and then remains upon his kneca^ tor of all the landa,^ s^ cludf merebanc/Ukewife ; by 
fitting upon hia heels without (peaking a word till he which means he monoppUxts; ahboftehe whole traffic, 
is adch^fied by the perfon whom he vifics s for be that to the great pr^idfoe ^f bta fubje^t* The crown ia 
is of thr iiigbcll quality mull always fpeak ftrft. If a fsid to be hereditacy:^ tint it js often transfsrred by re- 
pevfon of rank viftts an inferior, he walks upright, and volutions, on at^pot of tho exewhiCant diufc of power 
the mafler of the huufe receives him at the door, and tn thofit who exqimadie royal office. In his palace, 
waits on him fo far when be goes away, but never far- the kmg ioaittjeyidicid by iWpnienf who not only prepare 
ther. bis foo^aod .vak m hW at uUe, but even perform 

The hrghefl part of the houfe is ellcemcd the moft the pan of «aicl^>nii 4 pvt wiaaUhia clothes, except hia 
honourable, and no perfon cares to lodge undti ano- cap, labk^ k oopfidlifd aa too faprad. ip 
therV feet. The Siamefe indeed have hut cine llory, by any hand but hia wwwi .Jie (hours faimftdf to. the 
but the rerma rife gradnally, and the inncrmoll, which people only twfoe a^sair, wheq^he diftcibutea his alms 
^ai*enhe higbeft, are.alway8 the moll honcMirable. When to the takpoios or^riefta t npd oo tbofe.occallions be 
the SiSmefe om&fiador came to the French coqrt, always appears in an^eforated foyation, or mounted on 
fume of' hia retiafta Were lodged in a floor over the am* the back of an dephant. When he takes the diverGon 
balTsdoi 'a bead ? but they no foonec knew it, tlian they of hunting, be k an ufoal aitleydnd’by cm 

were ftruc;k with the greateft confteruatiern, and ran foot, preyed by a gjyiu>d 4 >f apo, 
down tearing their hah at the thoughts of being guii- the people from- the roads thrnygb ibcy-prOj. to 

ty of what they coniidsred as Co unpardonable a pab ; and ^ben |l^. Jctog^ftc^^ 
crime. upon their Iwes on . 

The Skmefe never permit fiich famitiarities as are All their peo^diviffis iiK lAW;aJ^r qpnyaiififoa td 
pfnAifod by gentlemen in Europe. EaGnefs of accefs, kig, ood mm k fo^ed charge agSSJ^ proeds. 

and affability to inferiors, is in that part of the world another,; witbant fiyfog.liri^rkx to it, and 

tliought a Ggn of weaknefs, and yet they take no no* anforer the dam^et if hCfdocs nqtprovelke CaAagainft 
tice.of fome things which would be looked upon as ill the peribn accuM. v;Wbcp A. perfon fotaDdAto.prore- 
breeding among us 1 fuch as belching in company, cuteaaqthfr, he drgiirs up g, petition, m which he £eu 
which no man eftdeavoura to prevent, or fo mu^ as . forth hiSfePm{fll^olf fmd ]M'^|kata it fo tbe 1941, or head 
holds hir hand before his mouth. They have ait extra- of ^hc hand, to whkk he bdonga, who tranfmita it to 
ordinary rerpedk for the head, and it is the gveateft Ihf- ihdgoverpOr- and if the aampkiat appears frivolous, 
front to llrokfi or totich that of another perfon $ nay, pfofoeiltor, acec^iag lo the of the country, 
their cap muftndt .be ufed with too much fatniharily ; (hould be punHbed ; but the magift rates generally cn- 
for when a fervant casries ft, it is put on a flick and Md courage profocutions on account of the perquifitcs they 
above' his bead ; and when the mailer flanda flail / the bring tp-thek oflbpc. 

flick isifetdownfit haviog^fuot to ftaod upoi. They Eyery thing being pr^ared.l^or bearing, the parties 
alfo (how their rcfpcdl fb *ifting their hamda to the are fcveral days cailkd into court, and pcrfuacicd to 
head } and therefore, when they receive a letter from .agree ; /but this appears to ba <^ly a mauer of form, 
any one/. for whom they have a great refpeA^ they tm- At lengfo the governor appoints a day for all pai ties 
, mediately hold it up to thfir heads, and fometijnes lay to attend ; and bring come iitto. court, the clerk reads 

8 , it apon thekheUds. ... the procefa and opinion of bis^a|^aciate 8 , and the 0 the 

l^niiisand They are eftceroed an in geoious people, and though governor examines upon wlut reafons their opiaiima 
diTpoGtioub rather indtdenc thaliaflfve in difpofition> they are not are founded 1 whkK hofog C^Uioed to him, he pno- 

addi<£led to the voloptaotis ricos which often ^^onrpa* ceeds to pafii pidgmeap# ,, 

ny It flasdfof ritfr, hemg retnarkabiy chaftoand tvaipe- Wbea fui^cient prx^fs arc, wanting, they, have s:e- Trial by or«> 
rate, and evew-iholding ^dnCnkraneft fo abhorreaccv*-* couvfe to an ondeal tri^like that of our Saxun ancef- dcil. 

They are, ^ bo«iBter,^'accdimted infolent' towards their tors : both the plaintiff and the defendant walk upon 
inferiors, and equally ohfrqmauatojthofo.viibovrihcm burning coals,-and he that efcapes unhurt k adjudged 
tilit latter of which qi»drtiesappeaii lo be pastfoulariy to be in foe right : foipeUmeB the progif.k ipade bjput- 
daevffoaeed fnsm thetnearlkft ^ ,10 generid,. their rting their, hflpds in boilipg pilf and iq both trials^ 

buhavfoiif is cKCremely inodvft, :and tkayvoreavO^ to . by-fol»c ^culiar UMnpgqmea 4 one or the other, is faid 
Iai|Ogcsty^ 3 i.ike ;tiUc Cbfoefe^/ ihey^yiNd^Jpeakingda to remafo unhurt. They have, aifp by watex,. 

^ , ip 
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Bhfti. b wtiick 1i« who temams longeft under it n edeemed 
innocent. They hnve nnothe^ proof, by fwaltowbg 
pills, which their priclli adminiller with tevere impreca- 
tions ; and the party #ho keeps them in his ilanmch 
without vomiting is thought to be innocent. 

All thefe ttiah are made in the prefence of the ma- 
gillrates and people ; and the king himfelf frequently 
direfts them to be performed, when crimes come l>efore 
him by way of appeal SAmetimes he orders both the 
informer and prifoner to be thrown to the tigers : and 
the perfon that efeapes by his not bemg teized upon by 
12 thofe benfts, is fufEciently juftiiied. , 

Relif^ouf They maintain the dodlrbe of tranfoiigration, betiev- 
ppittioiii. ifig in a pre^xiftent date, and that they ihall pafi into 
other bodies till tliey are fuffictently purihed to be re- 
ceived into paradile. They believe likewise that the 
foul is material, but nbt fubjcA to the tonch } that it 
retains the human figure sifter a body of that 

fpccies \ and that when it appeamto'pcfs&ns with whom 
it was acquainted, which ^they foppofe il to do, tiie 
wounds of one that has been murdered will then be vi- 
able. They are of opbion that no man will be eter 
nally pnniihed i that the good, after feverditrafnfm igra- 
tions, will enjoy perpend kappfoeft ; but that thofe 
who are not reforafei^ to tranfmigra* 

tion to aU eternity. They bdKieve in the exiftenoe of a 
Sopreme Bebgl ode the objefils of their adoration are 
departed fabis, whom they con fider aa mediators or 
btereeflbrs ibr them t and to the honour of this nu- 
1^ meraua tribe both templet^Und imaget are ereAcd. 
Msrriagei. The moQ of ibta ootMiry utK allowed a plurality of 
women t but cxeeptbg one, who is a wife by contraA, 
the otbmiteeMly cbneohsties^ nod their children deem- 
ed ineafudile ofoit^ legd bhcritance. Previous to eve*> 
ly nuptial eonirta, an aftitdoger mufl be confultcd, 
who edcuhtea the Mttviiy of the parties, and dctcr- 
minei whether thekr wmou is Itfcely to prove fortunate 
or otherwife. When hit proguoAicatioo k favourable, 
the lover is permitted to vific hi| oiiftfeCi three times, 
Bt the laft of which mternesrs the vdaikms'being pre- 
fent, the marriage portbn is paid, wheni' without any 
religious ceremony performed^ the ougkMt ire reckon* 
ed complete, aad ibon after cofifommuted. A few days 
after the triapob vifits the mairied ooUple, fprbkles 
them with water, and repciu a prayer for thetr pro- 
X4 fperity. 

Funenk The praAice in Siani lefoeAbg funerals, ii both to 
bum and bury the dead. The corpfe being kid upon 
pile, it is fuffered to bum till a ooniiderable part is 
confumtd, when the remainder is interred in abuiying- 
placc contiguous to fome temple. The reafon which 
they give for not burning it entirely to aihes isi that 
tl^ fuppofe the deceafed to be happy when part of 
bis remains efoapcB the fire. Inftead if a tombftone, 
they ckA a pyramid over the grave. It formerly was 
the culloiA to bury treafore with the corpfe t but long- 
er experience evincing, that the facrikgioto light b 
which robbing' tlb graves was confiderc^ did not pre- 
vent the cHme^ they now dtfeontbue the ancienft^ prac- 
tice, and idftiead Oi treafure bury only painted papers 
, j and other trffliisl ^ 

Rivers. The two prihtipal riven arc the Menan and the Me- 
con^ which rife b the mountains of Tartary, and run 
to the fouth ; %he fbhner psfflbg by the city of Siam,, 
fidls into the bay of fathc name^ iu the 15th de- 


gree of north latitude ; and the latter ninning through 
Laos and Cambodia, difeharges itCelf into the Indian 
ocean in the 9th degree of north latitude. ,, ' ’u - 

Thc capital of the country is biara, called by the na- 
tives Siyotioyat fituated in the 101 H degree nf rail longi^ Deferip- 
tiide, and in the 14th degree of oortli latitude, being, ol-tion of the 
m oft len com pa fled by the branches uf the river Mciian. It cupital. 
is about ID miles in circufnfer«nce witliinthe walls, but 
not a fixth part of the-gruund is occupied by buddings. 

In the vacant fpaces there are near 300 pagodas oa* 
temples, round which arc Scattered the con veins of ihc 
priefif and their burying-places. The llreets of ihc 
oity arefpacious, and fomchave canals running ihrough 
them, over which is a great number of bridges. The 
houfes (land on pillars of the bamboo cane, and arc 
built of the fame materials ; the communication between 
different families, during the winter feafon, being car- 
ried on as in other tropical countri^B by nirans of boats. 

The grounds belonging to the feveral tcnementE are fc- 
parated by a pallifado, within which the cattle are 
houfed in barns, creAed likewife upon pillars, to pre- 
fonre them from the annual inundation. 

SIDBALDIA, in botany : A genus of plants be- 
longing to the clafs of pentandria, and to the order of 
pentagynia ; and in the natural fyflem arranged under 
the 35th order, Smtifo/e. The calyx is divided into 
ten fegments. The petals ure five, and are iiiferted 
into die calyx. The ftyles are attached ..to the fidr of 
the germens. The feeds are five. ^Fhcne arc three fpe- 
ciei belonging to this genus, the^r^uir/Arrij, rm?cr, and 
altaicam The procumbens, or rerliuing fibbaldia, is a 
native of North Britain, having never been difeovered in 
the fouthern parts of the ifland. It gmws on Ben- 1.0- 
mond and Ben-Mor, within a mile of the fumnnt. It 
is diftingutfhed by a procumbent or trailing (lem ; by 
three leaves growing on the top of a fmalJ footfialk, 
which are trifid at the extremity, and fumewliat h^tiry. 

The flowers are yellow, and bluflom in July or Au- 
guft. 

SIBENICO, or Sbbknico, the name of a city and 
province of Dalmatia. The province of Sibciiico runs 
^ong the fea for more than 30 miles \ reaches in fome 
places above 20 miles within land, and comprehends 
ubove< 70 illands. The city of Sibenico is fituaied near 
the mouth of the river Cberca, in the gulf of Venice, 

35 mtks Donb of Spalatto, and 25 fouth-raft of Zara. 

Long. 16^ 46^ N. Lat. 44^ 17'. It belongs to 
the Vtoetiana It is defended on one fide by a callle, 
which held out egainfl repeated attacks of the Turks, 
and towards the fca by a fort. x 

SIBERIA, a large country, comprehending the CouLdsn'es 
moft northerly parts of the Ruffian empire in Afia. extent, 

is bounded on the cafl; by the eaflern ocean ; on the 
fouth by Great Tartary ; on the weft by Rnflia ; aad 
on the north by the Frozen Ocean. It is about hood 
miles in length from eaft to weft, and 75a milts in 
breadth from north to foiithb ^ 

At what tnne this country was firft inhabited, or Conquered 
by whom it was peopled, we are entirely ignorant ; 
but writings have been found in it when it was difeover-^'^^^"”' 
cd, which (hows that it muft have been early known to 
a civilized people The Ruffians, from whom we have * 27 r//*, 
radeivccl our knowledge, knew notbiiig>t>f it before ihc '^raveft,. 
middle of the 16th century. In the reign of John Bafilo- 
wita L iiKkcd, an incurfiou hadjbeen made into Siberia, 
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Sib«rU. and fomc Tart art ribcB fubdueds but th«£b cunqu«Qi were 
not permafient $ and we heau- of no farther codnmunicfip 
tion between Rufita and Sib«rhi till th^.time of John 
BafilowitE IL It was opened again at that time by 
meaoa^ of one Anika ^ogonofF^ a Ruffian merchani 
who had filhiblHhed fnme (alt^works ac a Mma iu the 
government of Af^hangel. Thia man cat^ried *011 a 
trade with the inhabitante of the tiorth-weft parts of 
Sibei‘i 8 »: who brought every year to the town above, 
mentioned Urge quant kies of the fine ft furs* Thua 
he acquired a very cpuCderaUe ’fortune in a fhort time } 
when at laft the caar, perceiving the advantages which 
would accrue to his fubjedU from having a reguUr tn- 
tei'courfc witb SiberUi determined to enlarge the com- 
inunication which was already opejoed. With this view 
he fent into Siberia a, body of troops, which crofted 
the Yugorian mountains, that form part of the norths 
eaftern boundary of Kurope. They feem, however^ 
nut to have palled the Irtiflu or 4 o have penetrated far- 
ther tl>an the weftarn branch of the riverOby. Some 
Tartar tribes were laid under concribution, and a chief 
named Yedtger cemfented to pay an annual tribute of 
sooo fables* But this ’produced no lifting advantage 
to Ruffian £br, foon after Yediger was defeated and 
taken prifoner by Kutchum Rhan, a defeendant of the 
great Jenghiz Khan : and thus the allegiance of this 
country to. Rnftia was diflolved. 

Forfutne lime we hear of no further attempts made 
by the Ruffians on Siberia ; but in 1577 the founds.* 
tion of a permanent conqueft was laid by one Yermac 
Temofeeff, a Coflack of the Don. This roan was at 
£rft the head of a party of banditti who infeflbed the 
Romans the province of Cafnn : but being defeated 
by ;th^ troops of the czar, he retired with 6000 of hie 
followers into the intejcior parts of that province* 
Continuing his courfe ftill eaftward* he caroe to Orel, 
the rood eafterly of all the Ruflian fettleroents. Here 
he took up his winter-quarters : but his rcftlefa genius 
did not fufler him to continue fur any length of time in 
a date of ina^ivity ; and from the intelligence he pro- 
■curb'd, concerning the fttuation of the neighbouring 
Tartars of Siberia^ he turned his arms towards that 
quarter. 

State of Siberia was at that time partly divided anrang « 
Liberia at number of feparate princes, and partly inhabited by 
the rime of the various tribes independent Tartars. Of the 
the Ruffian/^jrmcr Rutcli um Rhan was the inoft powerful fove- 
coiiquc . ^3 dominiops couiiifted of that traft of coun* 
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try which now forms the (buth^weftGm part of the pro- SlbtolB. 
vince of Tubollk \ and ftrecched from the bsEoka of 
the Irtiflt and Oby to thofe4>ftthe Tubol, and Tura. 

His principal rcfidence at Sibir, a fnidll fartrefs^ 
upon the river IrtiAii mot far from the prdfent town . of 
Tobolik, and of which Tome ruins are Uill tobe teen. 

After a courlie of unremitted fatigue, and a feries of 
vklories which alrooR exceed belief, but of which we 
have not room to give the detail, our intrepid adrentu- 
ror difpoft'efted this prince^of his dominions, and fcated 
himfelf on the throne ^of Sibir. The number of hia fol- 
lowers, however, being greotly redneed, and (perceiving 
he could not depend on the affediion of hia neW' fiib- 
jeds, he had recourfpto the caarof Mufeovy, and made 
a tender of his new acquifitions to that monarch, upon 
condition of receiving immefUate and efftdliial fupport. 

This propofal was naceivad' with the greateft fatiRfac- 
tioa by the caar; who granted hin &i pardon for 
all former offithceti and ient him the required foe- 
conn* Yermac^ hqisref erj> being foon after drowned i n 
an unfueccfirful faiguefion, the Rttflbns began to lofe 
their fbotiogeio th^toOntry* But frefh reinforcements 
being feafoaaldy fents they not only recovered their 
ground, but puihed their conquefts far mid wide ; 
wherever they appeared, the Tartars Were either redu- 
ctd or eiittermtnlted; MfrWHdWns were built, and co- 
lonies were planted on .alhfidea- , Before a century had 
well elapfed, all that vaft tiaft country now called 
Siberia which ftretchei from^hp omfinesof Europe to 
the Eaftern ocean, and fmip rthe Froaeii fea to the 
prefent frontiera of China, ware, muneaedtp die Ruffian 
dominions* ? . 1 . ; . l,' 4 

The air of Sibieriais, ia 

the cold there beingiimreUjreac. 01^ 

of the Ruffian dommum^ C/^Ww^fiibat:^ are 
frosen veryearly, ai^ U ja.Ute mihe,J^ngfbdpretlie 
ice is thawed (a)« If j^ co^d^ upt ripen in Auguft, 
there k little hope country '} and in 

the .province of femf^ipc^ l^dapictiinercoveved with 
fnow before the ,Mahio^fical| h. To defend the 
inbabitanto^agaff^thW^BU^Iiw feyamy.td'itheclimate 
libc^y tp have dealt out to 
wopd faii^ j^land furs for .etoih^* A* the win- 
ZCf .day^ ih Ibe north parts of Siberia laft but a few 
hours,. and. the ftorms and flakes of fnow darken the 
nir fo nuiob, that the inhabitants, cyen at noon, cannot 
fe&todo any thin^ without artificiallighUi they deep 
a^y the greateft part of that feafon. 
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(a) M.Ginetiq, M. Muller, and two other phjlofophersr.fet out in the year 173 3 to explore the dreaiyrcgiorts 
of Siberia, by defire of the emprefa Anne of Ruffia* After fpending nine years and ahalf in obferviug every 
thing that was. remarkable, they returned to Feteriburgh and. an .account of this .journey wa^ publiftied by M* 
Gmelin. ^la order tu examine how far thefroft had penetcated intouhe gtouqd* GmeUn, on tlie .iSthof 
June, at a place called Jacutia» ordered tlie eaalh to be dug ip high ground HS thtw^found mouk^ to the depch of 
1 1 inches, pqder . which tbxy.ifUSt with lopfe fapd to..two.feft^nda half further, aft^; which ;it grew harder, and 
at half a.fgot fo hiPid as fcarce, to give way toth^ took; fo tbatihe ground ftill remained uotbaWedaS 

not.Lersthan the. depth of/four Feet. Heinade the fame experiment in a iower fituation ; thcffoil was Jo inches 
deep, after that a loxi^e iaud for two .feat and 10 inches, below which .all was frozen and hard* At Jocutia the 
inhabitants preferve in qcllaro fcverallTorts pf berries, which they reckon among their dainties, perfectly good and 
freih the whale year, though tltefe cellos ar.e fcarce a fathom deepik At the fortrefs of Argun, in little raore 
^^han 50 degrees of latitude, l^hc inhabiiagt^tfelatc that the CArth m raspy places is never thawed shove a yard and 
^Ijf^ aqcLthat .tbe interns) coM of the. jcf rib fpiTrcc permit^ well to be dug, of which they bring aninftanee 

drat h^ene^ not long before the author’s arrival at that place# They detigned to link a well near a houfe at 

fomc 
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' TliffHb winter# are rapidly fuceeeded by fuin< 

meri^ io which liie heat i« fo intenfe that the Tun^. 
fian&^ who^ live m the province of Jakutik, go almoft 
naked* Here ti fcarcely any night during that feafon ; 
and towards the Froaen ocean the fun appears continu- 
ally above the horinon* l^e vegetables and fraits of 
the earth ane here extremely quick in their growth. 

The whole trait of land beyond fhc doth degree rtf 
north latitude it'^a bai-ren walle ; for the north part of 
Siberia yiddi neither com nor fruita ; though barley i# 
kaown fecqueticly to come to perfeAion in Jakutfk. — 
For this reaibn, the inhabitants of the northern parta 
are obliged to live on hfh andduflii but the Rbi&anaare 
^applied with corn from the font ham darts of Siberiai 
where thefoil is furpviiingly fertile. The countries be- 
yond the lake of fiaikah efpaoinlly'towafrds the ea(l« as 
far as the river Arguni are remarkably Iruitltil and plea- 
fant; but ftich is theindolence bf tbeinhabitanu, that 
fcveral bne trafla of land^ whidh woifld make ample 
returns to the peafant for cultivating thakw. He neglect- 
ed. The pafturcB are excellent hi' eountrys which 
abounds in fine horned catfby hitwrmt Mat#» Sec. on 
wliich tlic Tartars cltiefly dqsettd for fubfi&eace. How- 
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everi there are fevcral llrppes, or barren wades, sind uA- 
hnproveable trads in tliefe part^ ; and not a Tingle fruit '*■ 
tree Is tobe fecn. There is great variety of vrgitablcai 
and in foveral places, particularly near KraiViaia Slobo- 
diy the ground ts in a manner overrun with afparagus 
of an extraordinary height and delicious flavour. The 
bulb# of the Turkifh bundvs, and other forts of lilies, 
arc much ufed by the Tartars inftead of bread. This 
want of fruit and com is richly compenfated by the 
great quantities of wild and tame beads, and fowls, and 
the infinite variety of fine filh which the coiintrv af- 
fords (a. ^ 

' In that part of Siberia which lies near the Icy fea, 
as well as in foveral other places, are woods of pine, 
larch, and ofher trees ; befides which, a condderable 
•quantity of wood is thrown aihore by the waves of 
the Icy fca ; but whence it comes is nut yet afoertain- 

.... 

Beftdes the wild fowl with whicli Siberia- abounds, 
there is a prodigious number of quadrupeds, foiue 
which arc eatable, and others valuable fur their Hdns 
or furs. 

The animals mud valued for their (kins are the black 

fox. 


fome dfftaAce from the river Argon, for Which purpofe they thawed the earth by degrees, and dng fomc fathoms 
till they kad penetrated m fathom iind half below the level of the* river, but Fouud nu fpring. Hcncc perhtip.^ 
we may venttur to that befides the great elevation of the earth in thefe countries, there is another caufe, 

perhaps lateiit tnthe bartli'ttfelF, of this extraordinary cold, naturally fuggeded to us by conddering the cavity 
of an old filver tfiiti’e it A^un^ which being exhaufted of its ore, now ferves the inhabitants in fummer time for 
a cellar to keep their provtiions: this place is fo extremely cold as to preferve flefh meats from putrcfaflion in the 
hocuft (ink the mercury in Dc Lifle's thermometer to 146 and 147. The author travelling 

ffoui N<kffohoi| A 'the works of the filver mines in that place, Augiift 17351 came to the 

river from whence, he arrived a little before dark at the village of Sc- 
ventUAi 4 inau(t ISfoor knlgue#. In thb journey he and his fellow travellers for more than four leagues 

fdt it vaftly coldt ‘foen nffoV'^h'ey came into a warm air, vriiicb contiaued fome leagues j after whicli the cold re- 
ttilrned; abd tfiii# aiVe triVe^kffS'fiilMiedi^' to jpei^etnal vicifittudes of warmth and cold. But it is obferved, in 
nei^i,th#t the than the wefieiTi, liiuated in the fame latitude ; for as in thofe 

caftem ref^ons'fomc traAs oHatut dfo niuleh colder than the reft, their cffcAs mud be fell by the neighbouring 
parts. And this ddfijedhire is Favoured 1^ tht^tfiermumetrical obfcrvatioiis made with M. d'* inftriimerit 

in all parts of Siberia, in whidh the Was deprefled to the 226ih degree, even in thofe pans that lie 

very much towards the fouth, as in the territory dFBelinga, which faid degree anfners in Fahrenheit’s thermo- 
meter to about 55.5 below o, but the fame thermometer fometimes indicated a much greater cold. At' the fort 
of Kiringa, on Feb. 10. 173*1 morning* the mWdliiYy (lood at *40, which anfwers nearly to 72 be- 

low o in Fahrenheit's. On the 23d of the foriie' modth it was a degree lower. At the fame place, December 
11. at three in the afternoon^ it ftobd at 9 f 4 Iri De Lifters thermometer, and very nejir 90 in Fahrenheit’s ; cn 
December 29. at four iri the afterriobn, at ^63 i*<«A NovetilHber'ay. at noon, at 270 ; January 9. at 275, which 
feveral deprefljons anfwer in Fahrenheit’s to 99.44, 107-73, and 113.65 ; on January 5. at 5 in the morning, 
at 262, an hour after at 28 1, but at eight o’clock it return^ to 250, and there remained till 6 in the afternoon, 
and then rofc by degrees till an hour before midnight, when it ftood at 202. So that the greateft dcprcflicn 
of the mercury anfwers in Fahrenhcft^^ thermdffieteFto 120.76 degrees below o, which is indeed very furprifing, 
and what nobody ever imagined before. While thisoold laftcd at Jenifea, the fparrow\s and magpies fell to the 
ground, ftnick dead, as it were, with the froft, but revived iF they werefoon brought into a warm room* The 
'author was told aMb that numbers of wild beafts were found -in the woods dead and ftiff with the froft, and fe- 
veral travellers had their blood and juices quite froxen in their veflelV. The sir itfelf at that time was lo difmal 
that you would think it changed to ice, as it Was' a‘ thick fog, which was not diflipnblc by any exhalations, as 
in the fptirig and autnmn, and the author corild fcarcc (land three murutes in the porch of his houfe for the cold. 
f (b) The oak, though frequent in Ruftia, it fs' faid, is aot to be found through this vaft region ‘hearer than 
the banks of the Argun and Amur, in the dominiops of China. The white poplar, the afpen, the black poplar, 
the common fallow, and fcveral fpCcics of the willow, arc very common. The Nortvay nud filvtr fir form 
great fortlU ; but the former due? not grow beyond the 60th degree of north latitude, and the latter hot beyond 
degrees. To this dreary' region of Siheri?, Europe iS indebted for that excellent fpecfeS 'of oat n called 
^rena SUirica^ aud oar gaVJcKj .arc enlivened ttnili the gay and brilliant iflvrwcrs brought from Uic fomc 
x<uint»-y. ^ ‘ ‘ ■ 
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Ibx, the Mlei the hysena. the ermihei the fijuirrcli 
the beaver, and the J/nic. The (kin at a real black fot 
h more efteeined than <even tbit of a lafalf. In the 
^eountnr near the Fraictt Ocean are alfe blue andvrhite 
fozee. ' TheiiiieJlf Ikbl^'Conie from Nertihmik ind Ja^. 
kut(k, the tnhabttinti of which places catch them hi 
the niotmtains of Seannowoi Krebet4 TIri tributarf 
natTont were formerly obliged to pay thetr taxes in the 
■dcinB- of foXcB and fables only. But iipw-the fleina of 
iqniftels, bears, rein-deer, ifcc. ind Ibiti^einies money, 
Ate received by way of tribute ; aud thisf^iof only from 
thofe who Mve near the Lena, hiit a^fo id the govern* 
tnents of I]i;i(k, Irkutsk, Sdeiiginik, and Nenfbinfk. 
When the Tartars firft became tributary to Riiffia, 
they brought their furs indifcrimtiiately as they canghl 
them, and among them were often (ablet of extraordi- 
nary value ; and formerly, if any trader brought with 
him an iron kettle, they gave him in exchange for it at 
many fables as it would hold. But they are now bet- 
ter acquainted with their valne. They fell their faUea 
to fmiigglcrs at a very high price, and pay only a rubk 
inftead of a (kin to the revenne officers, who now re- 
ceive more ready money than fables, by Way of tribute. 
Hie fdbjefls plead the fcarcity of furs, and indeed not 
without fome appearance of truth. 

Mincrak Siberia has dill other and more valuable treafures than 
thofe wc have yet mentioned. The ftlver minea of Ar- 
gun are extremely rich ; the filver they produce yield 
fome gold, and both of theft are found among the cop- 
per ore of Koliwan. This country is alfo particulariy 
rich in copper and iron ores. The former Ues even up- 
on the furface of the earth ; and conliderable mines of 
h are found in the mountains of Pidlow, Koliwan, Pld- 
ik^u, Wofkerefenflc, Kufwi, Alepaik, and feveral others, 
and in the government of Krafnoiarik (c). Iron is ftill 
more plentiful in all thefe places, and very good ; but 
that of Kamendci is reckoned the beft. Several hun- 
dred thoufand puds of thefe metals arc annually export- 
ed from the fmelting houfos, which belong partly to 
the trawn, and partly to private perfons. Mod of 
them lie in the government of Catharinenburg. The 
Taitare alfo extradl a great quantity of iron from the 
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Precious topazes of Siberia have a fine luftre; and in open 

Aooci. landy places, near the river Argun, as well as on the 
banks of other rivers and lakes, are found finglc fmall 
pieces of agate. Here are alfo cornelians and greeti jaf- 
per wiih red vein^> The latter is ebtefiy met wiik in 

9 the 4 eferts of G<A>i(koi. 

Msricn- ^ The famous mairieuglai, or lapis fpecularis, great 

flsi* qwaaticies of which are dug up in Siberia, is by fome 
cailed Mufoovy or Ruffian fflafs 4 ahd by others, though 
with left propriety, itiaglaiB. It h a particular l^mei 
of traofparetit ftone^ l^ngmftrata like (b many Sieets 
of papers The snatrix, or fione in which it/is^fomidi 
is partly m light yellow quarts^' or mareaffioff UBd^miy 
a brown hiduriased fluid \ -and^thtsfftoiie.^GOiisajiu tu it 
all the (pfiN?ies of the oiarieDglas*^ ^To tebderthe ma- 
ricnglas fit for ufe* it' h fim wstk a^thin two-pdged 


kntfo I bill care is "tikeu tliat th^ Imhime be not too SibcflA 
thin. It h iifed for windows an#liureHH all over Si- 
bena, and indeed In every port^- the^ Rdffian'^empire, 
aiid kroks Very beautiful ; Its luftre and 'ckarncAi 
puffing that of tbr^fifieft glufa, to which k iS particu- 
larly preferable for Windows andlanterns of ftiipS^ as it 
will ftaod the exploGon of cannon. It is found in the 
greateft plenty near the river Whim. 10. 

Siberia offers magnets of an AXtriordinary fize,^aRd Mfgncts, 
•even whole monnfeains of loadftone*' Fit -conk is alfe 
dug up in the northern parts of this country. The 
kamennoe maflo; a yeHoWifti kind of ahnn, unftuons 
and foioeth to the touch, like tophus, is found in the 
mountuiiis of Krafnoiarik, Ural, Alta^, Jenifea, Bai^ 
kal, Bargufik, Lena, aud feveral others in Siberia. ii 

Jn this country are not only a great number of frelh 
water Idked, but bkewife (eoeral whofe waters arc fait ; fpringu 
and tfaefoieeipraeally change their ^tCre, thefalt fome- 
timci becoming Irellb, and tWfrefti hanging into Caline. 

Some lakes idfo dry np^ and others appear Where none 
were ever feed kefora. The foH lake of Yamuflia, in 
the provtDCf of Taibollk, is the moft remarkable of aU, 
for it cootamsn fait as white as fnow, cenfifting entire- 
ly of cubic eryftah. ‘doe 'fiads alfo in Siberia faline 
fpringi, fait Water brobks, a|»d a htU of fait. 11 

Sibetia iftbrdi 'many otlierthings which deferte no- Cunofulcu 
tiee. That ufeful root eaAed rhubarb |[rowB in vaft 
quantities near cheeky of SekgmA* The curious ma- 
muth’s bones and bordt^^ai they dra b^ which are 
found along the tHtaki^ tbedhy, Jrnefri, Lena, and 
Irtilh, are unqueftiOmbly the lecth facmea of ele- 
phants. But wbeiber t^e ^phante jteetb and bonca 
were conveyed to thefe northern:' rgpoaa by riie gene- 
ral deluge, or by aity other foanditfoii, and were by 
degrees covered with eirtl^ ki fpokil wbieh m^ht lead 
i» into long and very fcUlcfefi difipij^cioQi | we (hdl 
therefore cmTy obfemt that bate like wife 

been found in Ruffin, in feveml parts of Ger- 
many* ik kind of bc^ of k flffl fine than thefe 

have alfo been dug op In^fiibcnriaf am feem to have be- 
JoDged to an tnml^ the W kind. The horn of the 
srfaale mffied mMde/ W fonnd in the earth near 
the rivers lodigirfca and Anadir 9 and the teeth of ano- 
ther feceim of w edUcdWolrofeiabout Anadirikoi. 

The Mtterore higer chan the common fort, which are 
brought from Gracnland, Archangel, and Kola. 13 

The chua of Biherum mouptaini reaches from that Moimtalaa 
of Wcrchoturie towards the foutb as far as the neigh- 
boorhcKMi pf the city of Orienburg, in a continued 
xidge, tiader the name of the Uralian mounuini \ hut 
footn tbeoce it alters its direfiion weftward. Hiefe 
snountains are a kind of boundary between Ruffia Proper 
and Siberia. Another chain of hilla divides Siberia 
from the country of the Calmucki and Mongalmns.* 

Thefe mountains, between the rivers Irtilh and Oby,are 
called the Altaic or Gdden Mountains, which name 
they afterwards lofe^ part icolarly between the river Je- 
nefei and the Baikal lake, whera they arc called the 
Sayanian mountains. 

The 


’ (c) Tht copper mines of KoliwVth/tfrbm which f^d and flltef UVe extrafied, employ abotc 40,000 people, 
llie filver fniaci of Kertlhinft, empiby-k^vt 14,000. The i^olc revekiiie arjfiiig,fr6m 

thefe foiffes, accordmg to Mr Coaf, is iffit left than 679,1^^^ 
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The inblbkanfei of Siberia eoatiA of tbe Aborigiaea 
or anoiriit inbabitAMbi the Tartars, and Ruflians. 

' Some of >tkde ^ nationa have no other religion but 
y , chat of naCure ; others are Pagans or Mahoinctans» 

D a itanti,^^^ fomeof them have been convened to Chriftiani- 
ty, or rather only baptized by the Ruffian mifliona- 
lies. ' ' 

SIBTHORPIA,in botany: 'A genus of plants be** 
longing to thn clafi of didynatmim and to the order of 
aiigiofpennia ; and in the natural fylieuv clalfcd with 
tbofe the order of which is doubtfuL The calyx is 
fpreadingf and divided intohve parts, altinoft to the bafe* 
The corolla ia divided into dve parts tn the fame mao* 
ncr^ which are rounded, equal, fpreading, and of the 
length of the calyx. The Aaosina grow in pairs at a 
dtAance from each other. The capfule is earaprefled, 
orbicular, bilocular, the parttekm ^hcing tranfverrer-^ 
There ate two feecief, the and cWcWiimi^ The 

turtpma^ or baUaid motiey«woit, is k oaliye of South 
BricaiD. The ftems of it are flender# a^d cceeping- The 
leaves are fmall, mund, and notched.' The flowers grow 
under the wings of the leUtes, arc and of a pale 
red colour. It bbffi^ms frpm July to September, and 
is found in Cornwall on the hanks of rivulets. 

SIBYLS, in Pagan ceMin women faid 

to have been endowed' with n prophetic fpirxt, and ro 
have delivered oraclest; (hpwmg fates and revolu* 
LtmprUre'4 tions of kingdoms. , Theh- number is unkao wn. Plato 
Dmianary, fpeaks Of gsie, others of two, PHnyof three, ^Uanof 
four, and Varro of tenf an opinion which is univerfally 
adopted bythc barfted. Theleten Sibyls generally re- 
itde 4 iit the following plaoes 3 Perfiti Libya, Delphi, 
Cunue . in Iltldy., J&ry thtpsa, Samos, Cutme in ^^olia, 
Marpciffi on ^t/Jiittkfpoiiti Ancyrtin Phrygir, and 
^buitia. Tlhie.niaftocrTebtatedoF Sibyls is that of 
Cumm ill Slaly^^whoRi fhims have called by the different 
itauies of A^thsea, .DempbUe, Hcrophile, Daphne, 
Manto, Phentoaoe, and IMphobe. It is faid, that 
Apollp became enamotircd of kr, and that to make her 
fenfible of his pa^Boa he ofleirtd to dye her vshatexcr 
ihe fliould afk- The; .Sibyl demanded to. live' as: many 
years as ihe had graint of fand tit bee biradf hut Pnfer- 
tunately forgot to afk the ciqoyment.of the bealtli, 
WTO ur, and bloom, of which ihe was their in pofTeflion. 
iTie god granted her requefl, but ihe refuCed -to gra- 
tify the paflion of her lover, though he offired her per- 
petual youth and beauty. Some time after (be became 
old and decrepit, her. form decayed, melaiiGholy palcnefs 
Sind haggard looks fuGceeded to bloom and cheerfulutfs. 
iSbc; baij already lived about 700 years when JEneas 
camr to Italy, and, aa fume have imagined, (he bad three 
centuries more to live before her years were as numeroua 
M the, grains of fand which flic had in her hand. She 
f^vc iBneaa itiflr.udiond how to find his father in the 
infernal regions, and even cnndu£led him to the en- 
trance of liell. It was pfual for the Sibyl to wrke-her 
prophecies cm leaves, which (he placed at '.ihe entrance of 
her cave ; and it required particular care in fneh as Con- 
fulted her to takr up thtfe leaves bcfo.rc they were dif- 
perfed by the wind, as their meaning then became in- 
Gomprchcnfible. According to the mod authentic hi- 
ftorrans of the Roman republic, one of the Sibyls came 
to the .psilacc of Tarqiiin the Second^ with nine volumes, 
pfhlVh the offered to Icfl fer a very high price. The mq. 
Wch difrcgardcd her, 'and flic immediately difappeared, 
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and foon after returned, when (he had burned three uf 
the voliimcB. She afleed the fame price fur the remain- 
ing fix books ) and when Tarquin refnled to buy them, , 
(he burned three more, and jlill perflfled in demanding 
the fame fum of money for the three that were left. — 
This extsaordioary behaviour aftouifhed Tarquin lie 
bought the books, and the Sibyl inftaatly vaniflied, and 
never alter appeared to the world. Tliefe books were 
preserved W 4 th grcft care by the monarch, and called 
the Sibylline verfes. .A college of priefls was appuinted 
to have the care of them ; a.id fuch reverence did tl.c 
Itomana eutertain for ihcfe prophetic books, that they 
Werr c^n^lted with the greaiell fpleniiiity, and only 
when the (late feemed to be in danger. When the Ca- 
pitol was burnt in the troubles of Sylla, the Sibylhiu 
verfes which were depoflted there pcriflied in the con- 
flagration ; and to repair the lofs which the republic 
feemed to have fullaincd, commlffioncrs were immediate- 
ly fent to different parts uf Greece to collect whatever 
verfes could be found of the infpired writings of tlie Si- 
byls. The fate of thefc Sibylline verfes which were 
coUcHcd after the conflagration of the Capitol is un- 
known. Tlicre arc now many Sibylline verfes extant, 
but they are univerfally reckoned fpurious; and it is evi- 
dent that they were compofed in the fccond century 
by fome of the foliowers of Chriliianity, who wifhed to 
convince the heathens of their error, by affifling the 
caufe of truth with the arms of pioiia artifice. 

SICERA, a name given to any inebriating liquor by 
the Hellenillic Jews. Sl Chryfodom, Theudoret, and 
Theophilus of Antioch, who were Syrians, and who 
therefore ought to know the fignlHcaiion and nature of 
** Acera,*’ affure us, that it properly AgniAcs palm wine. 
Pliny acknowledges, that the wine of ihepaim tree was 
very well known through all the eafl, and that it was 
made by taking a buflicl of the dates of the palm tree, 
and throwing them into three gallons of w'atcr ; then 
fqueezing out the juice, it would intoxicate like wine. 
The wine of the ]>a 1 m tree is while ; when it is drunk 
new, it has the talle of tlie cocoa, and is fweet as ho- 
ney. When it is kept longer, it grows flrong, and in- 
toxicates. After Jong keeping, it becomes vinegar. 

SICILIAN, in mufic, denotes a kind of gay fprightly 
air or dance, probably invented in Sicily, fome what of 
ihe nature of an Englidi jig ; ufuaJly marked with the 

chxrallers-, or It coofiffsof two drains; the Aril 
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of four, and the fecond of eight, bars or meafures. 

SICILY, is a large ifland iu the Mediterranean 
adjoining to the fouthern extremity of Italy, and ex- extent, 
toads from latitude 36^ 25' to latitude 58^ 25^ and 
from ton^tude 12® 50' to longitude 16® 3' call from 
London. Its great ell length 210 miles,, breadth 135, 
circiitnferonce 600 ; its form triangular, the three an- 
gles being the promontories of Pelorum, Pkehynum, and 
Lilybaeum, or as they are now called tlte Faro, Capo 
Paffaro,. and Capo In is divided /rom tuily by 

the ftraits of Meffina, reaching from the Tower of Fa- 
ro, which is the moft northerly part of the iflaAdw to 
the Ca^o ddV Armi^ or the Cape of Arms, the mod Ibu- 
thern part of Calabria. Thefc draits, by the Latins 
called Fretum fiVb/um, by the IthllahS '// ffore dl ‘Mef* 

Jina^ and by us the Fa^o Mffftna^ a^c between i z 
and, Ky mUea over in the broa(left;p1a^eR^ aud m the nip*- 
rowcil about • mile and ar hajX.^ ifdpAiuch when 

Medina' 
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SMcilf. McfHua waa taken hy the Carthaginianti ttoanyof the cMdmt l|Jd cbc, foillMlaUoi^ ym 

' inbahitaats are laid to have faired ihcmfcliKea by fwiaa^ aftcri a n^w colf>ny of 
ming to tbe^pofitejcoalUi^f Italy^ Ucncc ban arifcji Md Catamif 

an Qpini(»a that the iflaod^f Sicily, ami 4ie^laaUy join^ babihed ib«t tm^ > (aiPjt vi^h 

ed to. the coatinem* bill afteramnSfi f^ratad by aa ajci>lo)^ jifix^aEi P aity 

earthquake or fome other natural catiloi , ThiaJfepam* al |apb> 9 a «ap€4v7r/^«/vait^^bacf bia 

liun* howcver^ iirc^ooed bytheiiKsii jodimiasa^ advetiiuren liv^ lome. timf in canunon ^Ub , 4 K pbal<i( 

tlie ancients to be fabulous ; Md th^ «ooieaa tbemr cidianii of JUawtiid ^ bu^,b«ii|g dria^an^fi^ia theiiaf by 
felves with Tpeaking of U as a Uiiag.faid to have hip* the l.eot|iicica 9 be, built ^ihf laty^pf wber^ he 

HiQ.^ir !U|^ahU4eatl^tbc,i^|pnjkj^ 

diirifir the Anciently this illand was caHcd Sieaiiuh UQdpr.t]be cobdo^of l^yb^n^k^g^of tba {^uli»foi^ 

i..i>uluu 8 Trim^ia pr Trtgtirirm j the two fiarmerjb bad fraia the pd ]Hyb^V swdjim jtl^ty titt 

a. Sicani and Siculi. who peppl^ a coofi^krable payt of wpre dijefsn ppt by Gdoa tyrant of 

the country ; the two latter ffom iu triangular fiffwre*. ring their abode at b||tc;gi|ra» they one whp 

Its firll inhabitants, according to the moit waa eoipe fi^om Mfig^ p** Acl^iaa their cityt 

ancient authors, were the Cyclopes and X«a:llrig 0 Mp| Ip biiS4 Selinua i : city was i(cwf^€{i |%oi|t^ lOO 

who are faid to have fettled in tlie countries adjedoing jaarf ibe fouh.^l^p of ; Antipbetiuii 

to Mount Etna ; but of their origin we know nothingt and the Iprtber a Khfi^ipnt. I^^her ^|l,pre- 

except what is related by the poeta After tbam csii» lyoi fed thrir.cpimiSryn^ji* and j^ntly 

the Sicani, who called t hem felves the original inhaba- biult tbe,oCk9jpl;4^l||bV^ ^ 

tantsof the country ; but feveral ancient hiftorians in* blifiiing in tbe^ l^oric ciiftomSf 

ibnn us that they came from a country in Spain wa» abopi 4ijf fo^piing of Syraciife. The 

tered by the river Sicaous, DiodoriiSi however^ is of iidsnbitaAta^^j|||J^^ 

opinion, that the Sicani were the moft ancient tnbabU ter tnrir^arvfy^ id tlitiic»dlicp4;fbc ||iiM. cU 9 

tanca of this ifland* lie tells us that they were in pof« there. A fcty jiflifd dmCt hiuft by 

ieffioD of the whole, and applied themfclves to cuUWatt the Jgiates^dTpaf^ j. Wt ebiclfy peopled by 

smd improve the ground in the neighbourbpod of ]|^tna« ibt Chajridiitidk §ainiiilDi,i^ lob eWe rather^ 

which was the mod fruitful part of the ifland : they to £eek new ieri]^ebH the J^erfiaa 

built feveral fmall towns and villages on the hiUs to fe- yoke. Some df Xhfgiuny 

cure themfclves againft thieveaand robbers ; and Hrere drove out the anemwl nad^ dividing hip 

governed, not by one prince, but each city and dillrid lands aiuoagft hh il!otlowcmi^*|S«^^ Mf^na or 

by its own king. Thus they lived till Etna began to which Was ^ nam paldinaiiac e^ Pcb» 

throw out flames, and forced them to retire to the weft- ponoeCui, The city of Him^ Wga ibt 

eni parts of the tHaud, which they continued to inhabit Zandemis 

in the time of Thucydides, Some Trc^ni, after, the Sacon ^ but pebpSW4 byt^^.$!^W^«4dWW^ b^d loi^ 
djcftruflion of their city, landed iiKtbe iftand, fettled cufan eailes, bM 
among the Sicani, and built the cities of Eryx and £- faftion. ^ 

gefta, onituag themfclves with them, and taking the ge- The Syracui|fi^bui|t^^^^ atul Cama- 

ueral name of Ely mi or ElymxL They were after- nna^ the firft 90 , and the third 

wards joined by fame Phocenfts, who fettled here on ^ 35 r aftci:^ri>a This is 

their retihrn from the fiege pf Troy. tb? Spoilt ifhieb a moft judicious and 

After the Sicani had for many ages enjoyed an ,un- ea^' OS ^ various natiuni^ whether 

tliftui-bed pofleffion of the whole of Sicily, or fuchpaA# Ore^ in Stdhr; Strabo 

of it as they chofc to inhabit, they were viGted by thf oounUajUid^^^ of Sicot the Mor- 

SiciilJ, u^ho were the ancient inhabitants of Aofon^ 

properly fo called ; but being driven out from thence UWdbd ils tbilt p^ df tli<6 SQjl^ wbe^ the ancient city 
by the Opici, they took refuge in the ifland oTSI^yi Campani, who aflhmed the 

Not being contented with the nwrow bounds ^ that it, inviiwiMp airirrr/^/, end th^ 

them by the Sicani, they began to CTcroack ttpoif Ortbfll^ who toUed iiixs in Sicily, ought 

neighbours} uwo which avrar epfuing, the Stcani wars lik^ile to amod;^ aftdi|pt inhalnumts of 

utterly defeated, and con Gued to a eprn^ of the i|ian4i;^ the illand. . ! . 

the name of which was now changed frbi^ into &f<irc this period the hf ftdry of Sicily is bleiidc 4 

that of SicJm, with fahtep like the eatly hiftpry ©f Jilmoft every other 

About 300 years after the arrival of the Slcufif count ry* After the reftlett^ent of the Greeks iii the 
ifland Srft begm to be known to G^reeks, wbm eluu ifland, it| ydrioim reypfpt^a fiavip b^n traced^ frodi 
biifhed imriotis caldnies, apd budi qsaiiy citi^WdiiBEri^ their ftvi^lburpeij^'^ bht ^ none w^b 

ent paiia of. the ifland ^ tiine greater a^eiifWy from hlii 9 c^ 

of their airiW that we rave any bSlIdfy W W 'i^^pd; count cd Ira Ttueels uji thd'Twa Sicilies, we have there"- 

The Grft of the Greeks that tfline tfie fore tafen feiWtflng ift>nti& hiftoij of ttliis king). 

Chalcidians of Eubma, under the dom, rittfeh jf^Ulat once gratify loch ot our readers a$ 

who built Naxus, and a famous altar of j^pollo, whichf tntereft thcuiftiyes in the^ fate of a generous peopl^ 
as Thucydides tells ui, were tinm who long ftruggied .in vain for freedom; 
without the city. The yeat^ after,, wh^>m &me ^ fbecimeo of the ent enain meat 

, ing toDionylius Hahcainilfreofll^^e ^ tW Mff ^ tk© very elcjg^nv ^rk of' th^ 

(Smnptad, Archia^ the dorindv^ ^ ' - * 
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Sicltf. Arifto^sracy prevoikd at firft in the Greek fictile 
menu, but fooo made way for tyranny ; nrliich in iti 
waa etodlled by democraity. One of the carltcft 
."y fkftroyew w eomhioh liberty WIb Phalaria of Agngcti- 
[>fi/w,Toh who i^aed 6od yeara brforeChirtftr hii exampk 
I II, p! 176. waa eontagioua $ a kgign of tyianta fprang up> and not 
, .y a feoiamonwealth in the iflatid efcaped tfac hfltoF an 
r^reciaii go- ufurptr. ^moure waa inoft opprefled and tom to 
kniea in pteccB by dMcnfion 1 aa it« wtabh and preponderance 
in the ^iieral fcak held out a greater temptation thaii 
other chiet to the ambition of wicked mpi* It requifca 
the Gohibiiied teftiinony of kiftoriana to enfiorce our facp 
lief of iti a^derful profperityt and tbcfio lefa eatrtoa- 
dinary tyramiy of fomt of ita foecreitfoa. Thefe Gre« 
eian eolooiei atuined to fuck eaimence in. arti and 
fcienoea ai emboldened them frc^nmtly tpeie f^hthe 
learned andihgeMioha id the motW enuiitiy ; nan oftew 
enabled them to bw awae the there 

needs no ftVonger pmof of theh Ikdihif than n 
bare rechal of the tiaaief of Arctauiii^1^^*'l%ad^ 
Gorgiast and Chaitmitoi 

But the Silician wt^ 'no^ en- 

joy the fweeta of mbiettatioii. 

quer great Very Svbn after thehr of the 

port of it. ftetghboorbg eipa^ of. AffW# o^u to n^re to a (hare 
of Sicily. Catthlje^e Mdlaa of forces at dif^ 
fereht tima and 

about 5<g) years M m had made 

themielteii aan^i^ hft paita of it. The 

Siculi muintd dl^mnd countryp and 

the IpQthero'^^f^^ iik}fe inhabited by the 

(^rcaka. s ; 'V"'' ^ 

Oelo dm- 41 Abmit l£pii Grdbr^as' dMfen prince of Syra* 
m kuif. .M'liteiirik w';l^ gnw ftiU more 

iiad Sie example he 
heeh Ua the .dvanta|ee of 

fireedon jrainU|»«eelpj^ wtflted m hf 

. the ^’yrwsiliinM' ' 'rhh’-Cei^la|um hi him m vi> 

goroiM oppo^|'^j^peir*ii)M^^^ii^ Sipily, • 

rHkro. to the ufuat jpro^pilbnr 

of hoi qualitici. Sepfibk & nis im|Mnp^d 

by experience* he afterwatds adopted 
meafures. At hi« depth the Synici^QS tbt|^ ^ ^ 
yokep and for fixtyyetra revefied in aU tW jd^/<C 
freedom. Tbcirpeacni was* however* difloibeidl^iho 
Ath^iana and the Carthagiqiaaso l%e Utter jdsp#^ 
cd Agrigeataii;ii and threatened niin the.iisft iW 
Gireciah ftatea; but a treaty of peace iweited th^ 

The A^enians*. under pretence of fupponmg.)hiei|r 4 ^ 
lies the peopk of ^ge(ta» but in n^y from atWrdi. 
of dorainioii, invefted Syracufe with, a formidable l8n4 
a^ naval armament und^ the oommagd of Nicias : 10 
indigefted plai^ ill condfi^d.q^ 
imidcij^te fiippliesf the^r whojk hoft Wsgs< 

tvtj CM iptefUiie .ht, ana raifed Dinnyfiua 

to fHjpra^e. ;4VarifCt defpptifmj and enwi- 

ty. marhe^ cvffli'^'af hit teign.i hut^hw mUitary enr 
terjRiftt ifeiiie W fu^la. He d 

ia Mce, w*l h^(|«th«ji.n.'|^ifniful ipyereighty to. h 
fon of h'la name'omiteit mth the Mine mo went riocf^ 
hpt t^en4aypcd with enual ouacity and BMtial at^ 
^ Vbi.. XVII. Part H. 
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ty ; in fucli hinds the rod of tyranny ceafed to be for- 
midabley and the tyrant was driven oat of Strily by the 
patriotic party T but matters were not fufficientljjr frt- 
tkd ibr popular govemment* and Diunyfiul; rdomed 
the Iccpire for a whik* tiU Timulcon forced him Into 
pefpeti^ exile/* . . ^ 

LBwrty fermnd nowto be dbblifhed on a permanent AgathoclGs 
bafis; but in Syracufe fucbprofpedU always proved it- the cynmc, 
lobry^ ' Agathocles, a tyrant more iohaman than any 
preceding iri'urperp feixed the throne, and deluged the 
couDttj^ with blood. He waa involved in a perilous 
conteft tritb the Carthaginians* who obtained many ad- 
▼mages over him, drove Iris troops from poll to poU* 
and at laft blocked up his capitaL In this dcTperate 
fitna^ioB*. when all foreign helps n*ere precluded, and 
hardly a refource remained at home* the genius of A- 
gathocks compaiTcd his deliverance by a plan chat was 
imftated among the ancients by Hannibal, and among 
tho moderna by the famous Cortes. He embarked with 
the flower of his army ; forced bis way through innu- 
merable obflaclcs ^ landed in Africa ; and, having burnt 
hia fleet, routed the Carthaginians in a pitched battle, 
and laid their territory wafle. Carthage feemed to be 
on the brink of ruin, and that hour might have mark- 
ed her downfal had the Sicilian hoft been cou^ofed of 
patriotic foldiers, and not of ungovernable aflaflins; dif- 
cord pervaded the viAorions camp, murder and riot en- 
fiicd ; and the tyrant, after beholding his children and 
friends butchered before his face, efcaped to Sicily, to 
meet a death as tragical as his crimes deferved. i 

Anarchy now raged throughout the ifland, and eve- ^ 7 *^*'“* 
ry fafkion was reduced to the neceflity of calling in 
affiftance of foreign powers; among whom Pyrrhus king ce^l^eVihc 
of Epirus took the lead, and reduced all parties to fome ^iciViaoi. 
degree of order and obedience. But ambition foon 
prompted him tq invade thofe rights which he came to 
defend ; he cafl. off the mafk, and made Siuily feel un- 
der hia fway as heavy a hand as that of its former op- 
preflbrs f but the Silicians foon aiTumed courage and 
ftrength enough to drive him out of the ifland. 10 

About this period the Mamertini, whom bfr Swin-T1:r Ma- 
burhe indignantly flyks a crew of mifcreatits, furprifed’’^^*'*'’ 
Mcffina, and, after a general maflacre of the 
cftabKflied a republican form of government. Tlicircom-^jj^flgd 
j^n wealth became fo troublefome a neighbour to the the Ro-^ 
Gmtks, that Hiero II. who had been railed to the mam, 
cbkf command at Syracufe in conflderation of his fupe- 
and warlike talents, found himfelf ueerffita- 
tad'lQ Form a league with Carthage, in order to dellroy 
ll^ aefliof ailbins. In their diflrefs the kfamertini 
ihqi^lored the afltftance of Rome, though the fenatc had 
recently puniflied with exemplary feverity one of 
their ovru legions for a fltniiar outraj^e committed at 
RHsgiqtn- 'rirtue of the Romans gave way to the 

teoiftiation and tlM dchre of extending their empiie he« 
yqiid tke Uinita of Ttaly, caft a veil over every oiBqns 
ckcitmftan^ lueudiag this allkncc. A Roman 
crolTed the Faroy relieved kleifina, defeated the 
tharaqaiM, add humhkd Hkro into an ally of the re* 
puUic. 

Thus begin the firft Puriic war, which ,ws carried which 
OQ for many yean in Sicily witb variaiM fuccefs. The give» rife th 
geniuaqf ]^amlcar Ba^ ^pppjr^tl^e Afriqwn caufethc frtt 
under; numtrlrfs difdpppipl^pti, At repeated *‘’*"^ ^•** 
OYcn^waof his coUeaguca | dt Hafti finding hsi txer- 
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tidns mtffc&ualf he advifed the Cartbagraian niUra to 
pitrchaic ^ace at' the price of Sicily. Such a treaty 
. was not likely to be obferved .longer than want of 

ftrength fliould curb Ihe aiumoitty of the vat^oilhed 
party wfam tkeir vigour was recruited# 'tiionibjd fon 
of Hamilcar eafily |Kerfuadecl them to vefume the eon- 
aud fuv' ii6 ythra waged » war in. the. heart of tite 
Roman territbriee. ^ Mranwhilci Hiero caoduiAed him- 
ielf with fo much prudence^, that bt retainedoht friend- 
(htp of both parties# and prelerved hie poitioji of Sicily 
in perfe£i tranqailUty. He died 'in cattcmci dld> agCt 
beloved and refpefUd both at home and^abroad. 

Hisgrandfon Hierunymui> forfaking.thiB happy line 
of politics«aud contraftiag aaoUiance wilhCartlm|^^ftU 
an early ^iftiin to the troubles whibh his own folly had 
excited. Once more# and for the laft time# .ike Symcil* 
iana found themfelves in poifeffion of their mdepdo- 
dence : but the times were no longer fuitad tofuch dfy- 
ftem; diflentiboB. gained head# and dilibraAed the pnb^ 
cbiincils. Carthage could not Cupport them# or^ pre- 
rent Mafcellua from undertaking the fiegc orSyracufe# 
immortaliaed hy the mechanical efforts of Archimedb^ 
and the immenfity of the plunder. See SYaacusa. , 

■ The Sicilians after this relinquifhed all martial ideat# 
and during a long ferica of generations turned their at- 
tention folely to the aru of peace and the labouri of 
agrieulture. Their portion in the centre of the Ro- 
hy^he Noi- empire preferved them both from civil and foreign 
mailt. foes# except in two iuftances of a fervile war. The ra- 
pacity^ of their governors was a more conftant and tn- 
fupp<^able evil, la this Rate of apathy and opulence 
Sicily remained down to the feventh century of our era# 
^wfacn the Saracens began to difturb its tranquillity. 
The barbarous nations of the north had before invaded 
and rgYagsd its cuafts, but bad not long kept poiTef- 
iioii# The Saracens were ment: fortunate. In Say 
they availed themfelves of quarrels among the Sicilians 
to fubdue the country. Palermo was chofen for their 
capital, and the ftandard of Mahomet triumphed about 
too years. In 1036 George Maniaces was but by the 
Greek emperor with a great army to at tack, Sicily. 
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He wasfiicccdcd by hia fgn Simon# who(e reign was Sic Uy. 
fliortf and made way for a fecond fon called Rogey. La “ - 
iity this prince joined to his Sicilian puffeilions the 
whole inberitanca: of Robert iCvuifcard 

»t*d affumed ihe r^gal ftylc. The greateft diffe- 

part ^of bit reign yraa uken up in quelling revplts in Ita- rent ma- 
ly# but Sicily enjoy^ profound peate. In 115^ hisiurcha 
fen William afcciubd thethtcmCf and ^(led his life in 
pray and confufioiu .William IL fucceeded hrs* father, 
and died without HTue.., T?ncrcd« though bafely horn, 
was elcAed hit fucceffor, and after him his ro'n.Wil*^ 

Ram LXL .who was vani|uiihed by Henry .of Suahia. 

Inuring the troubles that agitated the reign 0f his fon 
|he. emperor Frederic# peace appeara^to have been the 
lot pf Sicily. Afeort-liv^d fedition, and a revolt of 
thei Saracens, are the only commotions of which we 
jCrdd. For greater bcurity # the Saracens were removed 
10 Pugbq 4^0 yean jAec the conqueft of Sicily by iht ir 
^oceftpraf :; rtJndcy*!C^^ and Manfred Sicily remained 
.quiet r ah^t time the Wipry of Sicily is rclat- 

,^,uiider;tho N® ifS, flee- ^ 

; ;]the M- of Spain# hi|i fooils be- is st length 

iand at the peace co.iqucrtd 
)>}c.^e.i;inperor 


diBia a* an c^uurfOeaiilil^ had no 

concern in afliddea attempt 

to reebeer itaLJ it — — : 

#rilance of tite .pngfi 
their fleet , ill 1.7% 
febente foe * tiAili' 
th«r:de^B'witlt:$iK^ 
the Genhapa 
eiliea««i'^4baao;i; 

th, : i ..rw;:- a'lj' 




the, vi- 
Ue^eftroyed 
;tp drpp their 
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iifr*ed» fipm Accoiut of 
Tibis the Straits 

0f-«» cunWa***^'®"*' 

Wd which 


He made good ifaia'iajidmg, and piiihed Biajcawqpiclia 

ivitb vigour : hit fuccefs aroCe from the valour of finM , . 

Morman tioopt. which wereattfaat tiaaenueni^n'edt 
. and read# to feu their imrvicea to the bcAlHddto*. Miu ^Cieotlf U more 

. siacea repaid thm with iogntitudei. aedbjr the pee a rock, 

caiidu£t§aveth«:MuiIulme»tiB»eta.bTMIi^.«nd'. "" *'* • . . •■< 

Nonaaui.* picteiifc and ppiMrumit#. of #tM 

Imperial domitiKma in Itiil7..!'!&obect amdlU^fw'of 
Hlwteirilk afterward-oonpaered-^Kafyod^beiriaileadP* r 
•count* not aa. meMeatri^ fw.hapiiig.firiiibirtii^#vfat« 
tied ^etr twwer on the caotiacdt* they ;tiimed.\(hiHf 
arn#. i^iaft thaa>iflaiid iaiobedieaec to the didUMiflif of 
seal and aiaabUion. .-.diftectcm^eait.ftragglei'tiiie •6a> 
iBMni .padded, a# the , «d»|d»»eK’nnd Xohittk'eMed it 
to. Ha haatOiCD «llili«Sita0d iltc.aitk ad jOtcK 

Bail of iSieilyi^iUnim'illM^ .mfdoaittiWid ranlu 

defm«dl^>a«Mi«i|itbaSH^^ dliiwftii»^)liiSdi> iHe .... 

jcaifed hi^>lf,fi!ni#athc{hMittlc4p*iW»^Ap»ne#o!^ exadl# for the rock of Scylla, 

cr fon ofaprimeg#Btlwiaii»td.the‘Qinib«ddigMt|rii^ — " 

a poaretfttl inonaa%dirriG«irdlt ^»r(fe U HdvOpiaiae. 
fkiiM md.>cnuBaad4 hen^ijiraeMd arnenjsla .of St'a^ara 
.wiai.jvig»miaiidj#|faq<.faMd{t ti i^ 

JwdtqMtfad'!^ .hiB poA«aKj£, 0 i&tvkfjm affe i w ^.Mof 


WT 


Md .^ dinfer p hctPRCen J'kich it waa very 

^•i^ager9Mi.t# Sce^pa^iepiKieijnia^ fo ipanj.fablea 
lNm.4trtaipe|B^^;^t|^AP.0K0U.' Scylla ia a rock bn 
gd, Julian. Me* ^popte lo..f3ape f yioriliai which rona 
Olltiwto the fesontiteSic^iw.l^ Ihydonr in- 
^g^tataha* that, thenavigat^oofthe ftraita ia not even 
yet pcr&tmed witkpot daoiCT.. . He informt ua, that 
the iio^.«f the eumpia fata through the ilriuta 
an## be faevd^r^few^ pplea, like the roariiig of fome 
laige impmflcMu ^tween, narrow Jjapka. 

,Ia npuiy places thfeifWB^.Jfpfe into whirlpool* and ed- 
diea, *• wpping. Tke Current fet 

exa^y for the rock of Scylla, and wonla.certaj.nly have 
carried..any'tluBg thrown, into it againft thatf point. 
.OarAittikor>'h0«t*^r> -lt hy no meana of opinion that 

the ancienta have reprofent* 
^h» ^hatlhe ttnilt la Ow payhAly 
pwohitrhwr than n>cai|fi%, .which, may have. difnimfhed 
ike dancer. SeeScry.i.A. There iuxjBanyiliRaU.racka, 

' which 
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Sicily, ^hith (how their hea4« the bale of the large one. 
Thcfc are probablf the dogi deferibed b^'the ancieot 
poets as howling Vound Scylla. The rock is near" 
joo feet high, and his a kind of caftle or fort built on 
!u fummit, with a town called S^ylla or SeigiiOf contaifi- 
Ing jbo or 400 inhabitants oO its fofith fide, whkrb 
given the title of prrnee to a Calabrefe fartitly. 

Cbarybdia is now fo much dimintlhed, that it feenss 
altnoftVcduced to nothing in entnparrfon of what rt waa, 
though even yet it is not to be pafled 'without danger. 
See CnaRYanis. 

In the ftrarts, Mr Brydone informs tis, a motf furprif- 
ing phenomenon ia to be oblerted* In the beat of uim- 
meri after the fea and air have b^en much iglaated, 
there appears in the heavens oyer the ftraitS a great va- 
riety of iiBgOlar formSi feme at reft and otbeMi ‘moving 
with great velocity. Thefe forma, impropoition at the 
light inereafes, feem to bebome in^e SMtw, till at laft» 
feme time before fttnrife« they tot Ay difo^an The 
Sicilians reprefent thia is the moft bemimtil' figlit in 
nature. Leonti, One of , theiv heft a A iimteri, 
fays, that the hearena appeif driiWdied wib a earieky of 
pbjefts, fuch a^ psdkdea» vliapdVr Stc. beltdes 

the figurtf of fi^ an^ 

rion^among tbei^ \ ken written 
concemmg thb*j^a^^bb| fatitfadkory 

jy baa 

CUmaceind ThOngh Siefty air ia 

prodace. heatthfob being on every fide. 

It has at A but the era 

of ita gftnteft fiege of Syracufe 

fratkm\ hf jtho ctiO(}ueft« Then, 

TiWi Wft of fcar- 


lilf^haft^oeernd^ itt^' prAuftkms nre, 
In quititrty iA:^h«lSyf bcA Id £nvbpe« > Of the 
vegeublc ate n^ines, tohatmcb tnnttier-. 

^ . ry treeii h>r the fiHt tOo^s, and 

fugat oahea. The left W tlim ^ 
Merilli. Tilley are oP in inforior qiiwj^^^ 
the Weft Indies, but their fiigar it fvi^iirt^r tmb nHy 
other. The animid produ^ion 4s ftiAtr w 

Italy, but the horned eattlf are n fmAer bi^M* 
coaua abound with fifli, patticuUtly with tminy and 
anchovies ; the export of wfaidh forms a 
branch of commerce. Thereare mines of 
and lead ; but none are worked^ ' Near f^hna lid beds 
of the bed fulphur : at the mouth Of thd "riverGiaretU 
is found a yellow amber, preferable to that of the Bal- 
tic ; and in every part of the Ifland quari'ies of fnarbles, 
Uiat have furnifhed materials for all the noble edifices of 
Sicily. The Inoft beautiful arc in the neighbourhood 
of Baleritio, particularly the ycHoW, ahd thofe thaere- 
fernble the vefde antique, porphyVy, ard kpls llsaidi. 
The pbpulatioii 'Of the ifland amounts to i,'300,i^o 
fouU ; not as mach aigain as the fingle city of Syradufe 
formerly contained. 

Hlvers and H^re arc feveral rivers and good fpringa ; buf few of 

mouBcauis. the rivers ar^ navigable, having but a (hort courfe, and 
defeending precipitately from the mountains. The chief 
arc' the Cantera, the Jaretta, and the SAo; of which., 
the twd foriner tiiii weft to eaft, and the third 
from norih to fohth. 


thrwgb 


't* dit. z. 


Maditcrrauein except 
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r ^ add. Rome and CarthagL 

tontinualiy.' impediinanti of 


Of the mountains in this iiland the moft noted is ^ 

Mount Etna, now called Monte GilftHaor Mo«giieHo<, a ■nr*^ 
voteano whofe eruptions have often proved fat^ to the 
neighbouring country. Sec£TNA. 19 

Were the Sicilians « cultivated people, among wbofii Conftitu- 
thofe arts were cneouraged which not only promote**®® 
the weahb and comfort of a nation, but alfo eaercifp the 
nobler fabtikies and extend the views of mankind, the 
circumftancea of their government arc fuch, that i* 

gradually be imprdved into a free conftitulion ; i^apht 
but to this, the ignorance, poverty, and fuperiUtion tsisuUj. 
the people feem to be invincible obftaclcs. The mo- 
narchical power in Sicily is far from being abfolutc ; 
and the parliament claims a ihare of public authority 
independently of the will of the king, deduced from a 
campaA made between Roger and the Norman barons 
after the expulfion of the Saracens, This claim is de- 
nied by the king, who wi(hcs the nobles to confidcr 
their privileges as derived folely from hie favour. Hence 
the government is in a fituation which greatly refembles 
that of our own and the other kingdoms of Europe tu 
the feudal timess there are continual jealouGcs and op- 
poGlioni between the king and the barons, of which an 
enlightened people might eafily take advantage, and ob- 
tain that Ihare in the conftitution which might fecure 
them from future oppreilion. In thefe difputes, the 
king has the advantage at Icaft of power if not of right & ’ 
and feveral works, in which the claims of the Sicilian 
barons have been alTertcd, were publicly burned a £inv 
years ago. 

As the fovereign bolds his court at Naples, Sicily is 
governed by a viceroy, who is appointed only for three 
years, though at the end of that term his commifBon i| 
(bmetimes renewed. He lives in great ftate, and, as 
the reprefentative of the king, his power is very confi- 
derable. He prefidcs in all the courts and departinents 
of government, and is commander in chief of all the 
forces: he calls or diflblvcs the parliament when he 
pleafea; and by him all orders, laws, and fentencea, mu ft 
be figncd : but his office is far from being drfirable, as 
It generally renders him the objeA either of the jcaloufy 
of the court of Naples, or of the haired of the Sici- 
Isansb 


The parliament conftfts of the nobles, the biftinps, 
imd abbots, and the reprefentatives of 43 cities, which 
' ave immediately fubjeA to the crown. Tbofe cities 
ViffiJoh are fub/eA to any of the nobles fend |h) members 
lb the jparitament ; in thefe the king has not much au- 
thoritjr, derives little advantage from them. Ac- 
imvdillg^the laws, the parliament ought to be afteni- 
bled At'thlb ^d of every three years : but the govern- 
ment ptyv little attention to This rule. The common 
peo^e tre in general very much attached to the nobles, 
and arc ilndineid to take their part in all their difforcn- 
CfS with the louft: but the magiftrates and principal iu- 
babhtnis of tbe^cities which belong to tbefc feudal 
lords^' wi&Ho get rid of their authority, and imagine 
that th^’lbouidbe Idls opprefted, if immediately fub- 
jeA to the king: thefe inclinations are not difagrecable 
to the courts and ave encouraged by moft of the law- 
yers, who arc df great fervice to government inoonteiU 
iug the privileges of l:he nobtea. Many «of thefo privi- 
leges ait 4lbw abridged ; and the power of the barons, 
wHhrefpeA to thcadminiftratkntof juftice in their do- 
mains, rriw very properiy limited by the viceroy Ca- 
sMa raccioli. 
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vaecMU in year 17185^ The p^overnmcnt of this 
QDbleflnan was very beoe^cial to Sicily, as he, iu a great 
meafure, cleared dhe iQavd oi the banditti that ufed to 
infed it, and mafic (everal eaceUcat trgulations for the 
cilablifhment of focial order and perfonal fecurity. He 
defervea tjus thanlu ^ 'Cveiy wett«wi(her tp mankind for 
having^^boliflied the -court of iaquifitlopy r which had 
been eftablifhcd in. this country by .Ferdinand the Ca- 
tbotiCft .and made dependent, on the authority of the 
grand iuquiiitor of Spain* Its laft autQ ft was held 
Iu the year 1 7J4, when two perfons were burned. At 
length CharlesdXI. rendered it independent of the Spa- 
in ^ifitor,, ^nd abridged its power, byforbiddir%'4t 
to malte niie of the torture and to indict public punifli* 
' menta. The Marchefe Squillacc, and hia fuccei^or the 
MarcheCc Tanuccij were both euernies to tlie hierarchy | 
and, during their viceroyaltics, took care toappoint fen* 
libk and liberal men to the office of inquifitor ; the iaft 
of wham was Ventimiglia, a man of a moft humane and 
amiable cliarafler, who heariily wifhed for the abolition 
cf this, diabolical court, and readily contnbiitcd toward 
it. While lie held the office of inquifitor, he always 
eniieavuured to procure the acquittal of the accuCedt and 
when he could fucceed no other way, would pretendibme 
informality in the trial. The total annihilation of this 
inilruftient of the worA of tyranny was referved for Ca- 
raccioli. A prieA being accufed to tlte inquifition, was 
dragged out of his houfeand thrown into the dungeon. 
He was condemned ; but, on account of informalsty, and 
a violatiun of juflice in the trial, he appealed to the 
viceroy, who appointed a coramictee of juriAs to eaa- 
miue the procels. The inquifitor refufed to acknow- 
the authority of this cointntiBon i pretending that 
tp expofe thefecrets of the holy ofiice, and to fubmit 
its. decifions to the examination of lay judges, would be 
fo iacunfiAcnt with his duty, that he would fee theiu- 
qiuAtion aboliAied rather than confent to it. Caraccioli 
took him at hia word, and procured a royal mandate 
by which the holy office was at once annihilated. He 
all'embled all the nobility, judges, and biAiops, on thp 
aytb of Msrch 1783, in the palace of the inquiAtion, 
and commanded the king’s order to be read ; after 
which he took ppfTeffian of the archives, and caufedatl 
the prifouerto be fet open : in thefe were at that time 
only two prifoneri, who had been condemned to per- 
petual conAnement for witchcraft. The papers rdat- 
ing to the finauces were preferved ; but all the reft ware 
pmhhcly burned. The poifeilions of the holy ofke were 
affigned to the ufe of churches and charitable ii)Aittt.> 
tious : but the officers then belonging to it retained . 
their falariea during their liv«a. The palace itfelf it 
converted into a cuAomhoufe, and the place where be« 
fctici were formerly roaAcd alive for the honour of 'the 
Catholic faith, is now changed into a public ^garden^ 
The ooguiaaupe of offences againA .qrthodoajy iS’ com** 
Kiitted tp the biAiops : but ahoy'^anuot qitcijiny oue^ 
appear bcfifcc them witbont permilGoo vicc^ 

joy ; neither can they opnAoe any pcrfpp to ^ folitarf 
prifon, nor deny him the privilege pf tPfriting to his 
Jrmnds, apd conyerhug freely with his a^ocate. The 
uobility are fo numerpiiain this i&nd, Labat fays 
it is paved with noblepieor The general aflembly of 
I»s 4 iamcnc is coikipofed of C6 archl§ 9 mpa, biAippa,, ab^ 
priotfi which form tlm bra^bie ^cdehaftico. 
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Fifty-eight princes, 37 dukes, 57 marquifeSf if counts, 

I vifcountfl and 7 p barons^ form the iniUtaire 1 and the 
deasaniale confiAs of 43 re prefect stives of, free towns. ^ 
Qot of each braccliiio four deputies are ^hofeu to enn- 
dwft public hurmefs. But viceroy, the prince of 
Butcra, and the pretor of Palermo, ate always the three 
iirft. JV. B*. l*bere are. luaay titled perfons that have 
no feat ia thcaAembly, via. 62 princes, 55 dukes, 87 
marquifles, t count, and 182 other feudatoiies. 'There 
are three archbidioprica and feven biftoprics ( and the 
iAand, ever fince it was conquered by the Saracens, has 
been divided into three parts or vidUya ; namely, the 
FW JrDitmoM, Val 41 iS/iwe, and Vol 4 i MixnarM^ 
SICINNIUS (DcntaUis), a tribune of the people, 
lived a little after the cxpvifioii of thekings^m Rome. 
He was in 120 battles and iki|rmiffies,'befu) 4 iii^ogle com- 
bats, ^tn all of which he came off cor.quertw. Fk ferved 
under nine^gciiefaJiv all of whoim iriumplicd by bis 
means. , In thefe battles he received 45 wounds in the 
fore part of.hiji body, and not one in his back- The 
fenate fpade him great pmfsnis, and be Was honoured 
with the name of the Roman Achilles. 

SICYOfi, iu botany t A' genus of plants, belonging 
to the clafp of tuonmek, audifo tbe order of fyngenefia $ 
and in the natumi fyRim under the 34th or- 

der, CufurbUatim*. Tbb.^SiMile fowers have their calyx 
quinquedcfitated, their onrhSa ^n^uepaitite, and there 
are three .fUamentSi The fewudc^ffoweri have their calyx 
and eoroUa fimilir ; but Jdirirf Ayle 4 » trtfid, and their 
drops monpipennous. Them thcangn- 

iata^ heini^a^ and which .ajre ^aU foreign plants. 

S1DA« o» lt^0m in botany r A 

. genus of plants b^ugipg to the of luonodeWill, 
and to the order of polyaodrhi 
ilem ranging under the 37th ofder» The 

calyx is Ample and augnlaiod i tbt ftyfe is divided into 
nurny parts ; there are {evertleapfiiki, .eochcontaniing 
one fecd^< There am iay /ff^ tpTht Spinora t 
3. Angiiftifoha $ 3^ Alba j 4^ RhombUblia ; ry. Alnio 
&liai d. Ciiiarti t B.THqaetea 

Oaiiffis lOtCaipimfolk Vifeofa % 12. Cordifolta ^ 
1g-Umhelhm r^ 24. Paiddulata ; 15. Atrobnguijica ; 

Periplocifbha ; ly.* lirensf 'i 8. Arborea 119. Oe- 
cidetttalisf. a^iAoscricBoas ai.. Abutilon.; 22. Mau- 
rMianai 03. Afiaticoi 24,/ lodicaf 25. Crifpa; 26. 
jCriAata ; 27. Tcrnata- ArA 18 fpccica have 1.5 

capfuka i the reft are multicapfular. They are all na^ 
lives of warm dimates j and moft of them are found to 
the Bafttor Weft Indies. 

.ThrChinefe make cords of the fida abutilon. This 
plant loves water, and may be advantageouAy planted 
ia maffties and ditches, where^nothing cMe will giow. 
From experimeats made by the Abbd f^vanilles, a Spa* 
oiard, which ane infcited iivthe Mem. 4 t P Acad. Rayak^ 
it appears that the pUnls fuccoed beft . when Town iii 
May, and they arrive it perfediioii. in three months and 
a half. . .The macenstiou of tbefutaller Aalks is finiAwd 
ia about ly, .days '{ of the larger in a month. Tfee 
Arength and goodnefs of the thread appeared to be in 
propoitioa to the.pcrfeflion of the vegetation, and to 
the diftance the plant was kept at from other plants. 
The fiferei . he in ftrata, of which there are fometimeS 
Ax t ^thayiarc not qu^e ftraight, but preferve an tiodu- 
lating diie^on, 'fo as to form a network in their natu* 


Sida, 
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rtA paCtfonik Their fmeli ttfeciblei tbtt of hemp ; the 
V. . fibres are whiter, but more dry and harfh than tbofe of 
61 enii*. »pjig haHhnefi is owtkig to a ^reenilh gluten 

which coniteAi the fibree ; and the white colour muft 
always be obtained at the eipence of haring this kind 
of thread left fiipple ; when of its natural hue, it is very 
foft and flexible. This dcfcription belongs chiefly to 
the fida ; but it will alfo apply to the malra crifpa, Pe- 
ruviana, and Mauritiana. The malva crifpa gave, how- 
ever, the greateft quantity of fibres, and its gluten was 
moft copious. The fibres of the fida abutilon, aiMl the 
ftialra cnfpa, are the longeft and the ftrongeft ; thofe of 
the Peruviana and Maaritiana Sre the (horteft snd weak* 
eft. The fibres of thofe phints which had lo-ft their 
karei are Icfs ftrong, though of equal length with tfadfe 
which had preferred them. 

SlDDEEy or Scdec: an Arabk! by which 
the Abyffinians or Habafliys are always diftinguiihed in 
the courts of Hindoftan i wherci being in Jpreat repute 
for firmnefs and fidelity, they are generally employed 
as commanders of forts or in potta m great trnft. 
SIDEREAL YEAa. Stis Initx» 

SIDERIA, in natural htlloryv the namo^of a genus 
of cryfials, ufed to exprefs thofe akcftd irt their figure 
by particles of iron. Thefe are of a rhomboidal figure, 
and compofed only of fix phmes. Of this genus there 
are four known facies# s« A dolonrleb, pdlucid, and 
thin one ; found in confiderable quantities among the 
won ores of the foreft of Pthn hi Gloucefterfhire, and 
in feveral other places* a. A dull, thick, and brown 
one f not uncommon in the fiiine places with the for- 
nier. And, j« A btaok and very glofly kiud, a foflil 
of gmat beauty | found in the fame place with the o- 
tbera, as at fo iu Lricefttrftfae and Sulfcic, 

SlDERlTEr t lubftanoe difeovemd by Mr Meyer, 
aiid by him fi^poied to b^ a^oew metal $ but MeflVa 
Bergman and Kirwail bm diftmveredtbat it is nothing 
elfe than a nacorat combiflitiua of the phofphoric acid 
with trofi. Mv Kkptoth bf BerKit alfo came to the 
fiimc conclufion, without any commuiiicatioo with Mr 
Meyer. It is extremely diwiih to ieparate this add 
from the metal s however, he found tbcdrtificuil com* 
pound uf pbofpbortc acid and iron to agree in tta pro- 
perties with the calx fidert alba obtmn^ by Bcigmin 
and Meyer from the cold-ihort iron extracted from the 
fu ampy or marfiiy ores. The difeovery of this fob* 
ftance, however, may be accounted an important afiair 
•nebemiftry, as we are thus furni (bed with an iimnenfe 
quantity of phofphoric acid, whiob might be applied to 
ufeful purpoiea if it could be feplirated fo>m the me- 
tal. 

SIDERITIS, laONWoar, in botany: A genus of 
plants belonging to the clafs of didynamia, and to the 
order of gymnofpeitnia ; and in the natural fyftem ran- 
ging under the 42 d order, yertkillatm* 'The ftamiaahre 
within the tube of the corolla. There arc two ftigmas, 
ooe of whtebis cylindrical and concave ; the other, which 
is lower, iamembranousi fhorter, and iheaihing the other* 
The Cpeciei a«e 13. t. The Canarienfis, or Canary 
ironwort, which is a native of Madeira and the Canary 
ifiands ^ x. The Ckndicans, which is alfo a native of 
Madeira ; 3. The 'fiiyriaca, a native of ihc Levant 9 4. 
The Peifoliata, a navive of the Levant $ 5. The Mon- 
tana, a native of Italy and Auftria ; >6. The Elegnns; 
y. The Romacia, a native of Italy \ 8. The Incana^ a 


native of Spain ; 9. The Hyflbpifolia, a native of Italy RWerniff- 
and the Pyrenees; 10. 7 'he Bccyrdioides, a native of the 
fouth of France; 1 1. The Hlrfula, which is indige-^ 
nous in the fouth of Europe ; 12. Thc'Ciliata ; 13. 

The Lanata. 

8IDEROXYLON, laou-wooD, in botany : A ge- 
nus of plants belonging to the clafs of pentandria, and 
to the order of monogyniit ; and in the nanira) fyfienfi 
ranging under the 43d order, Dtmujx, The corolla is 
cut into to parti, the lacrnim or fegments being rncur- 
s^ated alter iiately ; the ftigmi is fimpk ; the berry con- 
fatnl five feeds. There arc ten* fpecies : i. Mite ; 

Inerme, fnvooth iron-wood ; 3..MelaDophleuu|j laurel- 
leaved iron-wood ; 4. FcctidiCfimum ; 5. Cymofum^ 
both natives of the Cape of Good Hope ; 6. Sericenm, 
filky iron-wood, a native of South Wales ; 7. Te- 
nak, nivery-leaved iron-wood, a native of Carolina ; A 
Lycioides, willow-leaved iron-wood, a native of North 
America ; o. Spinofum, thorny iron-wood or argan, 
a native of Morocco; 10. Decandrum. 

The wood of thefe trees being very clofc and folid, 
has given occafion for this name to be applied to them, 
it being fo heavy as to fink in water.- As they are na- 
tives of warm countries, they cannot be preferved in this 
country unlefs they are placed, the two former in a 
warm ftove, the others in a green-houfe. They arc 
propagated by feeds, when thefe can be procured from 
abroad. 

SIDNEY (Sir Philip), was born, as is fuppofed, at 
Penihurft in Kent in the year 1554: His father was 
Sir Henry Sidney, an Irifh gentleman, and his mother 
Mary the cldeft daughter of John Dudley duke of Nor- 
thumberland. He was fent when very young to Cbrift- 
church college at O^eford, but left the univerlity at 17 
to fet out on his travels. Aftor^fiting France, Ger- 
many, Hungary, and Italy, he returned to England in 
1375, and was next year fent by CJjjecn Elizabeth as 
her ambafTador to Randolph emperor of Germany. On 
bis return he vjfited Don John of Auflria, governor of 
the Netherlands, by w'hom he was received with great 
refpeA. In 1579, when Q^jcen Elizabeth feemed on 
the point of concluding her long projefted marriage 
with the duke of Anjou, Sir Philip wrote her a letter, 
tn which he difluaded her from the match with nnufual 
elegance of exprclfion, as wlH as force of reafoning. 

About this time a quarrrl vrith the rarl of Oxford oc- 
caGoned his withdrawing from court ; during which re- 
tktinent he is fuppofed to have written his celebrated 
romance called Arcadia. 

In 15851 after the qiiccn^s treaty with the Umted 
States, he was made governor of Fliifliing and mailer of 
the horfe. Here he dillinguilhed himfelf fo much both 
by hit courage and conduA, that his reputation rofe to 
the highell pitch. , He was named, it is pretended, by 
the republic of Poland as one of the competitors for that 
crown, and might even have been cledsd had it not 
been for the interference of the queen. But his iHu- 
ftriout career was foon terminated ; for in 1586 he Was 
wounded at the battle of Zutphen, and carried to Am* 
heim, where he foon after died. His body was brought 
to London, and buried in St TauPs Cathedral. He ia 
deferibed by the writers of that agexs the mofl perfe^ 
model of an accomplilhed gentleman that could be fenfi- 
cd evert by the wainton imagination c>f poetry or fic- 
tion. Virtuous coodufli polite converfationi heroic va- 

louTy 
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loiit clcgairt erpdii|;iavi» all . coticiirrt^fi to render Kim temper* Tho'Ugli he profefled bia bdief in the Chrif- Wdwr# 
' the omamcivt and delight o{ the Eiigli& court s and m tian rcligiont he was an enemy to an eftablilhcd churchf 
the oredit which , he enjoyed with the queen and the and even, according to Burnet* to every kind of bublic ' 
earl of Eeiceiher wat; wbplly emplofwd in the tttcoarage* worihip. In his principlea be was a aealaftte republican 1 
tnent of £^ninB and literature, his praiftahave facentranf- goverament was always his fav^i^te^ftady } ^nd bis ef* 
mitud with admntage to poherity. No^ peffon was fo feyt on Chat fubjed are a proof of the progrelt which 
low as not to became an objed of ,hia bum^ity. Af«> he made. 

ter abe ba.ule of ^urpheot while be wM lying on tbe SIDON (ancb geog,), ocity of Phteniciain Afia# 
iield rmanglod with wounds, a rhottk . of wat^r was famous in Soriptore for its riches, aribag from the ez« 
b^mgbt him to relieve his thiribt bujt obferving a fob tcnfive cOmmefee carried on by its inhabitants. Heavy 
dier near him in a like miferaUe condition, jodgmenta were denounced againft the Sidonians on ac« 

Thu man^s ntceK^ ii\Ml grtaffr, than mmt i and pth Count of their wickiMbiellv w^icb were accomplinied in 
iigned x» him the bntUe of waters Beddes bis jdrvadBef C^e time of Qchus king of Perfia ; for that monarch ha- 
,Kc wrote fcveral fmaller pieces boith in profc and fetfct yin| come againfll them with an army on. account of 
which have bceu, publilhecb their rebellion,: the city waa betrayed by its king i up- 

SiDNSY {Algernon), was the fecond fon of Robrit t>ii which the wretch^ inhabitants weire fehsed with 
earl of Lcicefter, and of Dorothy cldell daughtcrof ttw de&MiiT i they fet 6rtf t^o ibcir houfes, and 40,000, 


1017. During the deil wars he took partagainft the 
king, and clillii)gui(hed htoifelf as a colonel in the army 
of the parliament. He was a fterwaids appointed one 
of King Charles’s judges, but declined appearing tn that 
court. During the ufurpation of Cromwel, Sidney, 
wIki was a violent republican, retired to the country, 
and fpent hts time in writing thofe difeourfes on go- 
vernment which have been fo defervedly celebrated. 
After the death of the Proteftor, be again took part 
in the public tranfaf^ions of his country, and was abroad 
on the embafiy to Denmark when King Charles was re- 
dored. Upon thia he retired to Hamburgh, and after- 
wards to Franefort, where he redded till 1677, when be 
returned to England and obtained from the king a par- 
don« It has been affirmed, but the ftory deferves no 
credit, that during his refidence abroad King Charles 
hired ruffiane 40 affid£iiaU bim« After bis return he 
made rcpeaTcd attempts to procure a feat in parliament, 
but all of them proved unfuccefaFuK After the inten- 
tion of the commons to fcclude the duke of York from 
the thrQae,had been defeated by the fudden diffidution 
of parliament, Sidney joined with eagernefs the coun- 
cils of Ruflel, Eflex, and Monmouth, whohadri^Mv^ 
to oppofe the duke’s fucceffion by force of Frc- 

2 uent meetings were held at London ; while, at the 
ime time, a let of fubordinatc caofpiratora, who were 
not, however, admitted into their confidence, met and 
embraced the mo ft defperate refohitioiis, Keiliag, .one 
of thefe.mcn, difeovered the whole confpiracy | and A}* 
gernon Sidney, together with Us ndble s^ociates,. wnt 
; immediately thrown into priibn, and no an waaleft 
mattetitpUd M order to involve thcin in,; the.guiU 
of the mejancr confpirators. 

Howard, an abandoned nobleman, without ^a fingie 
foarltof yirtuc or honour, was, the oply witnefs mgaioft 
&dney';.but US the law required tw^.bia difeoWSefiOii 
governments found, uapstMilhcdifi his clof^^ wore ^on- 
ArMedinto^snrafon, and deekt^.eqniwdfat ll«( smother 
wunc&. it waalin vain foe SMii^ 

pers were no kgla! evidenne I that jt dppld 
ved they wre written by Kim 1 and Skat if they ww, 
they contained nothing treafonslbk. .The defence w^s 
oTcr-ruled & he was de^VedgiaUty, condemned, ex- 
ecuted I Hia attainder 'Wai re verM m ithe fif ft, «cnr of 
aCingWilhaih.’ 

Ifevwae aenan of emtrniNrdioary eduiagf 
40 Qbftinacy t of a Sincere but rough and boifierooi 
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Tbsa cky ia^j^w cutied fW and, according to Mr 
Bmoe’e acepu^ most onh its krboiir is iilled up with 
fand, boi t^pal^ciiteiit of ihe ancient city flood 7 1 feet 
lower which the prefciit city ftands. 

Voliiey defcrilMa k a%.aq ./Ul-buik dirty city. Its 
along the doo|mces, and iu 

breadth 15a. At fide of the town is 

the caftlc, which ia bit^ 

the mainland, to wl^kb to To the 

weft of this caftle is a fiii^ above the fea, 

and about ado padeS km|^. ' between thia 

flioal and the caftlc foriiia bu^ vefUs are not 

fafe there in bad weetbtWf^^ 7 %^ fliptl, wbjich extends 
along the terwn, 

T^!t T Jbjr 

UDd, that boatk akoe th. 

«aftk. • FabrnfUdm, 

tbefe little ]wf]ta 1 mm A^uJljy; finiEihf IkM. 

•nd ft»Bca .to'pmwtt 

tfacm. ., Tbe b^ might 

coptaib thefea, 

town iuid that,iipbich 

fji^M a prifon- 

c^npoai, 

Mid.d|«k, The, gar. 

tilap 4<a«|9c), 1.00 aten. . water comes 

fimmtbeialn^ Afl^btjtatpjcigh opes caajabt from which 
it ii fctch«&,!b,' w wi^Kii* Thcle canal, fenre alfo .to 
wa^er ^ mtihaMll' of/miilberiy and JemOn tree.. 
.•.-(Stidfiaa mfidta^ablc tiadin|; town) and is a chief 
ai^poriom of PanH|^t.aiid the interior copntry. The 
French* wht^nw tte. onlp^uropeaDatobeibiind thercf 
bare a conful* and .five or fix coinmreial boufea Their 
cxportp.confifi in lUki^ and particularly in raw and fpun 
cotton.. The mainubfilvyet oj^ thi. cotton i. the princi- 
pal art pf .the iahalfil^ta, ,the pumber of whopi may^be 
.afijiu^td ait about » 45 milef wefifiomPf 

pafcMji,.v,E, Lewg. .j|i^;5;vN. lat, jy. 

.. fiipilS; O^oxoitiMt' in afiroQomyt 9 new pnmaiy 
planet, difeovered byPr Herfcbett in the year 1.7.81. 
£(7 uiqR fitfcign. and even br fome Britifh philofopher., 
ieja kpowndiy the .name of Herfihell, nn honour wnich it 
due tp the dlfcpyenu-. Ay the other planets are di- 
ftinguifhed by marfia.pr ^har^en, the planet Herfcliell 
H difkinguiRted by.jA.H,. tbp initial la^e of th^difeo. 
iWper't 8*P‘e»j«nd .a croli^o. nvorv.ithit if ii a 
planet. From many calculation, of our beft ailVono. 

mcr. 
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mcrs and mathtmaticianSj fays Dr Hcrfchcllv I have t 
coUeflffd the folloiving particulani as moft to be de- \ 
^ pended upon^ « 

place of the node - - 2* ii** 49' 30" J 

Inclination of tlie orbit « « 43' 35'^ 

Place of the perihelion ^ , i y 2** 1 3' 1 7" ? 

Time of the perihelion pafTage Sep. 7. 1799 ^ 

Eccentricity of the orbit *82034 J 

Half Uic greater axis 191O7904 j 

.Revolution , • 93,3364 iidercal years# . 


Prom my own obfervationB on this planet’ a apparent 
diameter, which 1 have found cannot well be lefs tbafi 
4% nor indeed much greater, we iiifer, that itsreddia- 
meter is to that of the earth as 4,454 to i ; and ,lasiioe 
It appears to be of Very coniiderablt bulk, and, exempt 
Saturn and Jupiter, by far the largcft of the remaining 
planets. Its light is of a blui(h>«ihrhibfi eoldur,, and.tn 
brilliancy 'between that of the ‘MdOit IM of Vci^b. 
With a telefcopc which magniriet' aboitt 3^ ttmea, it 
appears to have a very wdl defined Vifible dtiCk t with 
indrunieiits of a imall ppwer, it can bkrdty be dtfttii- 
guiflicd from a fixed ftar bf bete^CA tbtiix.th and fc- 
venth magnitude^ In a yerf ‘fine clear bight* when 
the moon IS abfeht, H 'nn^ be feen by the naked 
eye. ■ ^ 

SIEGE,* Itk t|^ furround a fortified 

place with kvmVt a^<^^^P^l^ch it by paflages made 
in the graundf Ibas^ bltiovci^ ygainft the fire of the 
place. ; ' s 

SIEGfeN^ tf'fpWJA lit Wctteravia, with 

a ca^he and the iHIk df ^a priacipality, which it gives 
to %e hbu^ It is feattd on a 

danii^ ia Ei IfOng* 8. 5. N. Lat. 

' ilEliiWAi'ia 'anqi^vaiid celebrated city of 


jtrith iri< ota w4ti ; 

eftfienira by tVsydktt V 
ilriit, the ' kfdiiteftnrt! ' ii ' M 


The '^bbiib j^mneh 

. ir A 


i:b ttw« Obfmellrue- 
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black and wbitC marble, ' ^nd the 
work. The town is alfcmed 4 vith if niadtetjjpf 
palaces, fountains, and fupeib cbiircbi^l d jOit^ 

uificent horpital. Thtrgreat areaia eoondifaiid thebo^ 
about it are of the fame height, fupported by ptiaTats, 
under which people may walk in Hotter taiuy li^i^ 
the kiiddle is a bafon; which can be fil^d with .abater 
at any time, \o reprefent a' Iba-figlit 
The Itidiati language is taught here with mbpurtty, 
that a great many foreigners frequent it Oft that aii- 
count. It is feated on three eminences, in, a (ertUe fed, 
in E- Long. 11- ix. N. Lat.43. fO. ' ! 

jSIEtJljfeSE,' a duchy in Italy j bounded bn )Ae 
ilri-fh by^thi FlOreiitino, on the fduth by the bftdfer- 
ranean fca and duchy of Caftro, on the eaft'^^y thfe 
P^rhgino ahd (D^etpttd, and- on the weft by 'tffcc Plo- 
rentind aUd the .Tp(tan Tea { being about 55 miles in 
length, arid as, thiiiArin breadth. The foil is pretty fer- 
tile, efpeClaUy in malberry trees, which feed a great 
jiiimbcr of ’ lUk and there are fc/eral mineral 

rp rings. Signa ls the ctiphal town. 

SIERRA ^Ebpa; a Wirge tbutitry on t'le weftdoaft 
of Africa, yhicbf fdttii from iUc Grain Coaft 


bn the fouth-eaft to Cape Verga or Vega on the nouh- 
Weft, i, e. between 7’ and jo*» N. Lst. Others, how-' 
ever, confine the cotintry between Cape Verga and Cape 
Tflgria. There runs through it a great river of the 
fame name# of which the fource is unknown, but the 
month is in longitude 12. 30. weft, lat. 8. 5. north, and 
js nine mileswide. The climate and foil of thistradl of 
country appear to be, on both fides of the river, among 
the be ft in Africa, or at leaft the moft favourable to 
European conftiuitions. The heat is much the fame as 
that of the Weft Indies } but on the higher grounds 
there is a'cool fea.«breexe, and in the mountainous parts 
^be sir is very temperate. According to Lieutenant 
Matthew, '** Sierra Leona, if properly cleared and cul- 
tiifited# would be equal in falobrity and fuperior in pro- 
duce to any of the iflauds in the Weft Indies and 
4 ^ther$ have affirmed, that ** the air is better for a man's 
health than in many places of Europe.” I'hefc advan- 
tages of climate induced the Englifti to eftabliHi a fadto- 
ryat Rierra Leona; but they chofe not the moft health- 
ful iituation. For the benefit of a fpringof good wa- 
ter they fixed their rcfidence in a low valley, which is 
often*overrprcad with mills and noifomc vapours, while 
the air is clear and ferene on the fummits of the hilld, 
to which water from the well might be cafily carriccl. 

The animal produdlions of this country are lions, 
frc*m which it has its name ; leopards, hycenas, mufl^ 
cats, and many kinds of weafcls ; the japanr.ce or chim- 
panzee, a fpecies of fimia, which has a Hill more flri- 
king rcfemblance to the humun figure than even the 
ouran outang ; porcupines, wild hogs, fquTrrels, and 
antelopes. befides thefe, wdiich arc natives of the 
country, oxen thrive in it, and even grow fat ; afl'os 
loo are employed in labour, and do not fuffer by the 
climate ; but (heep fulfer much from the heat, change 
tlicir wool into hair, grow lean and increafe very little ; 
While the hardy goat is here as prolific and large as in 
Uny other country. Of the birds which frequent the 
woods of Sierra Leona we can give no perfedl account. 
A fpccies of crane is mentioned as eaGly tamed ; com- 
mon poultry multiply faft ; ducks thrive well, but geefe 
'^nd turkdys feem not to agree with the climate. Tur- 
tles of atl kinds are very common, and fomctiRies of a 
large fize. - Crocodiles or alligators of a non-defeript 
fp^ieshave been feund ten or twelve feet in length, and 
lizards of fix different fpccies. Snnkes, which are al- 
moft, ixnufherable, haunt the houTes in the night in 
frareb of poultry ; and one obferred which mra- 
fered l^feet, but was happily found not lo be venom- 
■iblis^' ^'Fifties*are in great variety both in the feU and in 
'lire riv^« Bcfideathe whale, the fhark, ftrnging ray, 
and porpoife, there are eels, horfe- mackerel, tarpoods, 
CaVifl^s/rhUllets, fnapperG. yellow-tails, old-maids, ten- 
'pouadefs, and {bmc other (ifhes ; aH of >^hich, except 
ibt eeh aiid ten-pounders,’ arc dlcemcd fine eating. Oy- 
ftets are foiled in great abundance, and another fheU- 
which >tbe natives tat. Among the xoophuts, 
ill' niore worthy df uotite than thecOirimon fpongCp 
which ooveraf atl^tliL' Tandy beaches of the rim#' parti- 
cularly on the IkiUom fhorc, and would fetclv a high 
price in Great Britaitl^ ' » ^ / 

Of the numerous ^eg^feabte prodoiditons of Sierra 
Leone, ^ur limits Wrlb permit us otAyHouientiun the 
following : Rice, which is the plant chiefi^^^cultivatcd, 
xmf tire Xh^vesTubfift alih6ll Spoilt grows both 
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hinrh i^ihc high and low groundi • It^ profpm indeed bell tcrm% and « ftim deieaied iuSletitiit .wm ^pcedilf tnifed, Sim. 

fwampe* through the grain ii better in a drier iotl^ An«^ of paiiiameat was p^d iir favour of the fub*i - 

l^ext to ritfCv the .cafliula cppftitiUfia the chief food fcriberi, bf wbU:h they were incorporated hj- the deao* 

pf the inhabitanty snd i| ^coktvated with great mioauon of the Sierra Ltmta Camj^y ; and in poffu- 

The country hkewUe , prqdiicea ^ yamSf variova. hindaof ance pf Ithat a A they held tli^r firft, oiecting at Lcmdcui 
pQtaxo<%.cdd.(^.orUie^a»^$^^^ Ojl*palnhpkifij>» oo:thc of Oaober 1791;! when the following 

taiuta and haoam fapaw^ guava, praoges and liinea i gcat kmcn were chofeu dhreAdrs for that year. 
{Kitnpfona»mcloiis»ai:^cttcumben; puir*i^ip|ea»pigeoi^ ** Henry Thorutan* Efii^i .M. P* chairman— Philip 
peas, which drdft^ bke Euglifo peaaarji^a good puUet Sanfofn» Efq) d»iity chairniaD-*-Sir .Charlei Middle- 
maiae or Indian taorn \ milletp cocoa-nut trees | ochra} ton* ]par|rr- 9 if George Youngs Knt.^WiUiam .Wih 
the tallpw tree; a great variety of tatnaifo^ I different berforcct Efq; M. P.«-^Rev, Thomas Oai fcfon, A. M. 
kinds of fig trees and plumsi a kindof frai{ refimbifog ~Ji»feph Hardcaffk, : :£(^qi*>-*-Joha Ki^lon,' Er<|;— 

grapes*, blit more acidEod .acrid | cherciea stfom^kig a Samuel Patfcer* £fiq;--i»6ranvilh Sharp* ££i|t-i-*Wi11iaiti 
Sue ne^arioc in taftc ; arpetcies of the hseaddsoii.tveei Sandford* Efq^Viokeria ^Taylo«« Efqt-^George 
the cream fruit* fo called boeaufie ivhea ^nounded il Wotf^ . iv r 

yields a fine white juice refembliiig fugar or the heft llie direSioffS having ftated the aattiral advantages 
ihilki pf which the natives are very fond | thfe laalaifc of Sicnm Xtfeona* aad tttpiiefeiit mrerable' condition* 
guetta pepper* or grains of paradife }' a new fpeoies of obforyed* thil they had not merely to eftablKh a coni* 
nutmeg, but whether fo good as the Gommon fort bat. mqrcial faStilfy* but that* to intiroduce civiliz:ation* cul- 
not yet been afeertained ; anew fpeciesof the Fcruvtaa tivatioBLv and aiale trade* the Coiapany mufi provide 
bark* which it is hoped will prove as ureful aa the other} for the fooority of the perfona and property of the co- 
and cola, a fruit highly eftcenaed by the natives for the loniftt^ TWdlreAors ihevefore refolved*thrt three or 
fame virtues with the bark ; the ricinos* cuffia, dye- four veftls ffiMld foU at once* with fuch a number of 
ffuffi* and gums, of great value ; cotton, tobacco* and p^fda ei would be abIcfoproteA and affift each other* 
fugar-canes* which, it is thought* would thrive eaceed- vittn goods both felr tfofle Ibid foit the fupply of the cc- 
ingly well under proper cultivation, lony. Accordingly fovcral veffete failed* having on 

Confidcring the ardour of the maritiiiic aations of Eu- boaixl i council for the government of the colony and 
rope for fcttliag colonies in difiaitt regions of the globe* the management of theCompatiVe irfTaifs f a number of 
it is Tome what furprtfing that a chmute fo temperate aitificeiaand other forvabtauif the Company ; fomefol- 
and a foil fo produdivc as that of Sierra X,eona d*d not diers* and a very few EnglUh fettlers; The dirc 61 ora 
long igo attrad: their notice- But it was left to be co* were hudabiy cautioua ht the choicr of cokmifts. They 
Ionized for a better purpofe than that which fir ft drew admitted into the ibdifty no White man of bad charac- 
the natiiws of Europe to the Weft Indies and the Amo- ter* or who was not a decbrcdenemy lo the Dave-trade } 
rican conttnent. Being thinly inhabited* Sierra Eeona and as the chief objWft of tiiciy«OUt|rrife was the civili- 
appeared to fomc bencvplent gmitlcmen in England a aalion of the natives^ it was viftb great^ propriety that 
place wherc.*< without incomiTH^intg the natives* a they cfaofie more than tliiwd^oihytht^^ from 

cient quantuy ofgroumi might be bought on which to the free negroes in Norn Scotfoi who iidd borne arms 
fettle a gteat nundier of free negroes* who in lySd for the BrrtiDi govci^^eul^dtir the Americen war. 
fwarmed fo LpiidoA jm kHenefo . and want. Aboist Tim fupmnteMaiit Wd eemn^ particuUrly in* 

4QP. of thefo wretches* together with 60 whitea* moift- ftruAed fofoniitw CO sB bbc^ people of colour, at 
ly wpuicn qf bad ebani Asr and ia ill beaMi* were ae- Sienw Leonii oqidi vigfa^ treatment* io all 

cprdiQgly icDt,ou^;at the charge of govcrameiit# to refpefis* wftbwfaiofii* They were to be tried by inry* 

Sierra i^OB. NsceSky it was hoped* would makq at owQ iSOtbetvj andslfoveoiuncy vmsdefired to allot 
them ioduftrious and orderly; and Caprain Thomfosi tlmbfoifoiimi|ifoynWBOiruiied to their present abilities* 
of the navy* who coaduAed them* obtained* for their and toaffofi^dtbeioeverv oppQitunityof cultivating their 
uCe* a gsaut of land to his majefty from King Tom# the talents*^ ^ AS piliAiesAi meint of maintaining fuhordi- 
ncightmring chief* and aftetwaids ftom Nmwbmiiia* nmiott wci% dhWDind fw be ofed ; and the council was 
the king of the csouotry, ^ The txdony* howrveis*ifoon efpecially inftruAsdtOpmnotc religion and morals, by 
wqat ao.min: burtbeiiad iwkfoh they ocoopied} htosag fiqppOriMg puhHc wm^p and shedue obfervanee of 
about io mSes fqiiaiiB* iiiam 4 sfty was enabled Co gfhut thbSabbath* and by the inftruAtoO uf the people, and 
by afl !of p al i Mcot to another i^ony founded mr liclN thi edb^ion of cbildreni But'^no petfon Was to be 
ter p^wdiplea fod for n ftill aphler purpofo* .v ^ . >/ preveochd &om perlownmg Pr uvieiidfng itAtgious wor- 

Tbc 4 noD uitcUigcnt mcmbcrs^cif that fodely^ vAiob flvtp fowbateverplnde* timcnorinehiier, be might think 
has Uimiired fo foemioofly so procim an jabolitkm of or from peaoenkly’ foetdettfog bie owh religious opt- 
the (hse-trade* juftly cimolifofog foaC; natives of oionsi Ordem wos^ fite of a 

Guinea wqiiHmp^^rylittla bmiefialmmsihtraattish- tobn^^fo wsAfider luMkb ns ohjeA ; and the 

meat of tlicfi; obj^ itnfofo tmi|te ihk firft town waw disCAed fo be' eeitifd TeWfi^ ' An}- 

priopipka of iieifgiM and *8110 jpf fowl life/^slrhich clrs fioVi'biiiUdiikg^a^ ieuliivitioif^weve font' out; belldea 

alone can render them r.seaQy iciwifoilipd ■ Ifae p)sn the cargoes for fsofoeurifig the Gumpsay *s commerce ; 

of a colony at Sierra Imoan^d bo^folid^ fodtfaeitviiiy aitd fttKmW M and nfooimts# were 

generoui purpofo ofcivilfoiiig foftr AUpkaw^by mmiU' ordered sw»%e;fts wp* for the purpofe of iiiftrWftSng the 

rainiqgli^ them afikn^fforaranurfo# ikdO'Cammi^ ehtUmt^aifovb Wttvse as fhouhi be te^ptft them 

fo evciy tluM fon ;inea, under ibe f^pany^S ctfir^ ^ ^ 

but at a very gsefo rkpei^ SiMcsfo /T%e fomhAf nMtaof v»as IhlU^itufe* 

ilMir^wcrq focysfo^ Ppiwd ii]wn 4 «^^ for d»t 4 i%i«radwtmllc wki^ has twibeg fobfifted* 
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I fair commerce with Africa, and all the bltfllrv^a which 
might bt* ex^Ard to auend it. Conriderabtc advan- 
tagea appeared hereby likely to refuh to Great Britain, 
luit only from otjr obtaining fcvtral coni moditirs cheap* 
er. but alfo fpom opening a market for Britiih maiiu* 
faflarea, to the increafing demaiidB of which it ia diffi- 
cult to affign. a limit. From this connexion, Africa 
was likely tv» derive the (iill more important benefitB of 
religitv^ morality, and civilization. To accoinplifli 
thrfe piirpofoB, it was necefldry for the Company to 
|.K>frerii'a tra^t of land, ag a repofitory for their goods, 
and which the Africans might ctillivate in peace, fccurc 
from the ravages of the flavc trade. It had been afeer- 
tained, beyond a doubt, that the climate and foil of 
Africa were admirably fiiited to the growth of fogar, 
fpices, coffee, cotton, indigo, rice, and cvejy other Ipe- 
cies of tropical produce. The Company propofed to 
iiiflrudl the natives to raife thefe articles, and to fet them 
the rjwample, by a fpirited cultivation, on' its own ac- 
rount. Direciiouswere given to Ure Company ^acoinmcr- 
cifil a^ent to puffi forward a trade, in a mode preferibed, 
in the prclent produce of Africa. Mtafurea were taken 
foi- cultivating, on the Company’s account, the moft 
profitable tropical produce } andin particular, a perfon 
of long experience m the ‘ Weft. Indies wag ordered to 
begin a fugar plantation. A miBcralagift and botanik 
were likewife engaged to go. out and explore the coun- 
try for new articles of commerce. 

Every thing being thus fettled upon the moft equita- 
Mc' and benevolent principle^, the (hips failed with the 
Brinfh colonifls, to whom, in March 1792, were added 
1131 blacka from Nova Scotia. The native chiefs be- 
ing reconciled to the plan, aod made to underlUnd its 
biaehcrnt tcti dr ncy towards their people, the colony 
proceeded to build on a dry and rather ele- 

vated ipot oil the fouth fide of the river. It occupied 
brlwccn 70 and Bo ams, its length being about one- 
third of a mile, and its bt^adtb nearly the fame ; and it 
conlfiincd near 400 hoiifes, each' having ouc-twelfth of 
an acic annexed, on which a few vegetables were raifcd. 
There were nine ftreets run ning from north** weft tofotitb* 
eafl, and three crofaftreew, all Bo (^twjdc^ except tme 
of 1 60 feet, in the middle of which were all the public 
build ingn. Tht fe confifted of a governor’s houfe and 
effiers; a largo ftorehoufe ; a Urge bofpital ; fix or” 
tight otln r bouics, officfs, and fliops, ciccufded by the 
Company's fervunts ; and a church capable of contain- 
ing Boo people. The colonilU at firlt fuffored much 
from the rainy foafon, agaiiift which it was not in their 
powf r to provide fiifficieiit pToteftion j but at the cod 
of it they rccovL'ird in a great rneafure their health and 
fpirit«, and procei'di'd w'ith alacrity to execute tiic va- 
rious purpofes of their fctiloment. To excite emulation 
in culture, the gavernment gave premiums to thofc co- 
lonifts who railed the grcaicft quantiiiee of rice, yams, 
cddocrt, cabbages, Indian corn, and cotton, refptd^iveiy. 
To limit the etceffes of the flavc trfde, and gain the 
fjvfjur of the neighbouring chiefs, the diredlm^g inftnidf- 
cd the governor and council to redeem aiy native from 
ilic neighhonrhood, who llionld be unjufily fold Mher 
to or by a Britfli fubjedt. The fervaiitfi of the Compa- 
ny coiidndlcd themfelvcs with the utmoll propriety, bc- 
in j, iobtr, moral, and extmplary ; and from lire labour? 
of the i Icrgymen were derived ftrvices highly importau; 
in r\ pi int of viow. fiofoEC Uw cn<J of two years 
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from the infUtution of the colony, order and iiiduflry Serra, 
had begun to Ihow their effcfls in an iocrcallrig prorpe- “""W • 
rity. The woods had been cut down to the diftance of 
about three Engbfii miles all round the town. By thefc 
means the cHmatc had become hcalihier, and fickncr, 
had dimuiiftied. The fame of the colony had Ipread not 
only along tlie whole weftern coaft of Africa, but alfo to 
parts far diftetut from (he coaft ; emba(li:s had been re- 
ceived of the moft friendly nature from kings and prin- 
ces ftveral hundred mileg diftaiit ; and the native chiefs 
had begun to fend their cluldren to the colony, with 
full confidence, to be taught reading, w^riiiiig, and ac- 
counts, and to be brought up in the Chridian nligioii. 

In a word, it was not without grounds that the direc- 
tors looked foTward to that joyful period when, by the 
influence of the Company's meafiiivs, the cuniinciit (#f 
Africa (hotild be refeued from lier p/efent date of dark- 
nefg and inifery, and exhibit a delightful fcciic of light 
and knowledge, of civilization and order, of peaceful 
induftry and doineftic comfort. On their beneficent 
exertions they hoped W'lth confidence for the bltfli ig of 
Providence; they were couiitenanctd and fupported by 
the Britifh government ; and upon the breaking out of 
the prefent war, the French conveatioo autliorizcd one 
of their agents to write to the direflors, requeftiug a 
full account of the defign of the inftiiurion, and the 
names of the (hips employed in their feivjcc, and afTur- 
ing them of the good wiflics of the French government 
to fo noble an undertaking. Ho>v completely that 
government fulfilled its proinife is very gcncrJly known. 

Having vindicated the rights of man in Eui-ope by the 
violation of every principle of truth andjuftice, they de- 
termined by the fame means to give light and liberty to 
the Africans ; and that llicy have fully carried their de- 
termination into tffedt will be fecn by the following ex- 
tradl of a letter from Mr Afzelius, the Company’s hot a- 
mil, dated Sierra Leona, 15th November 1794.. ** The 
Frfench have been litre and have ruined us. They ar-l'jrt il, 
rived on the 28lh of iSeptcmbcr lafl, early in the morn- P- 
ing, with a ftect confiding of one l<irge fliip, two fri- 
gates, tw'o armed brigs, and one cutter, together with 
two large anned merchant (hips, taken by them at the 
Ifles de Lofs, an Englifh (lave fadfory to the north of 
our colony, and which they have alfo deilroycd and 
burnt. So well bad they coiiLcaled their nation, that 
we look them at firft for Englidi. They had Englidi 
built vefTels, which w^rc rigged in the Englifli way. 

They (how’ed the EngbOi fl ig, and had their failors, at 
leaftthofe wc faw on deck, dretfed like F.ngliih. In (horr, 
we dKl not pvrecive our nullake till we obferved them 
pointing their guns. \Vc had not ftrength fufficient to 
refill, and therefore our govtrnor gave orders, that as 
foon as they ftiould begin to fire, ilic Britifli flaglhould 
be ftruck, and a flag of truce hoillcd. Accoidiogly 
this was done, but Hill they continued firing, and did 
much damage, both within and without the town. 

They killed twopeople and wounded three or four. But, 
as we did not urrderftand the lucaniug of this proceed- 
ing, we a(ked them for an explanation ; and they an- 
fwered U5, that we ftiould difplay the flag of liberty, as .1 
proof of our fubinillion. We allured them that it 
ftiould already have been done, if we had had any, 
which terminaLed the hoililities from the fliips. In the 
mean time, moft of the inhabitants had fled from 
the town, having taken with them as much of their 
3 N property 
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Sierra, property as they conveniently could in fuch a hurry. 1 
^ WI18 with the governor, together w'ith a number 
thers ; but as fonn as I was certain they were enei . < 

I went towards my own hbufer with a view to lave as 
much as pofltble of my property and natural collefliona ; 
but was received in fuch manner, that t could not ven- 
ture to proceed. My houfe was fituated near the Ihore, 
and unfortunately juil oppoiite the frigate which hred. 
I faw the balls pafling through the houfe, and heard 
them whiz/ing about my ears. 1 faw that I (liould 
lofc all my property ; but life was dearer to me« and I 
haftened to the woods. 

*'1(1 the afternoon the enemy landed, finding the town 
nlmod dcllitute of people, but rich in provilions, cloth- 
ing, and other ftores. They began inrnied lately to break 
open the lioufes and to plunder. What they did not 
want, they deftroyed, burnt, or threw into the river. 
They killed all the cattle and animals tluy found in the 
ficUlb or llrccts, yards, or clfewhcrc, iK)t fparing even 
aifes, dogs, and cols. Thcfc procet dings they conli- 
mied the whole fucccciling wrtk, till they had entirely 
ruined our beautiful and profpering colony ; and when 
they found nothing more worth plundering, they fet 
fire to the public bui’dings and all the houfes belong- 
ing to the Europeans ; and burnt, as they faidtby mif- 
take nine or ten houfes of the colonifls. In the mean 
lime, they were not lefs a< 3 ivc on the water. They 
fciit three of their vtlTels to Bance illand, an Engliih 
Have fivdory liigher up the river, which they plundered 
and burnt, tnjrother w'ith foinc flave fhips lying there. 
They look brllfltB about 10 or 12 pnzcs, including 
the Company’s vefleh. Moft of thefe they unloaded 
and burnt. They took along with them alfo tw’o of 
onr armed vefTcIs, one of w*hich was a large (hip, laden 
with provilions, and w^hicli had been long exposed ; 
but fhe unfortunately arrived a few days too foon, and 
was taken with her w^holc cargo. . Wc expcAcdat lealt 
to receive our private letters, but even this was refnfed, 
ur.d they w^crc thrown overboard. At laft, after tn- 
fli^!ling on tis every hardfhip wc could fuffer, only fpar- 
ing our lives and the houfes of the cohjuiltH, they failed 
cn the I3lh of 0 £lobcrlaft, at noon, proceeding down- 
wards to the Gold Coall, and left us in the moil dread* 
ful fitualion, without provifioiis, medicines, clothes, 
houfes, or furniture, &c. Slc. and I fear much, that moft 
o.'* us (hould have perifhed, had not our friends in the 
neigl'.bourhood, both natives and Europ'*ans, who were 
fo happy as to efespe the enemy, been fo kind as to 
fend us what they could fpare. In the mean time, moft 
of ns havL' cithtr bten, Or (till arc, ver/'(ick, and many 
have died for want of proper food and medtetue. The 
word, however, is now pad. At lead wc are not in 
any want of provifion, although of the coarfclt kind, 
but arc deditute of the mod neccffjry articles and uten- 
lils for the houfe, the tabic, and the kitchcH.*^ ’ 
it wad thus that the Convention execut^ their pur- 
pofe of fpreadin^ Tight and Hhniy through the ^uforUL The 
Sierra Leona colony was cdabli/licd for ho other end 
than to abolldi the Have tirade, td enligjttcn the Afri- 
cans, and to render them virtuous, rational, free, and 
liappy ; and thofe powcrful pftroiuj of the rights -of 
man dedtoytd that tdlony with many eircumdances of 
the mod wanton cuiclfy. Though Afsvclius is a 
fiUede, and ought' tllc'rc fore to have been prour^ied by 
the laws of neutrality, they burnt his boule with the 

• I > 


i^.d ; deprived him of his trunks, his clothes, and his Sierra 
L d t detiMyed the natural curiofities w'hich he had col- M 
<' fM hazard of his life; a^vd carried away tlu: 
inftruments by means of which only he. could collect 
more. It is with pleafure, however, that wc learn from 
the proceedings of the general court held on the 251I1 
of February 1795, that thediredors do not yet defpair 
of the colony ; and that they have adopted the moft ^ 
pmdent mcafurcs to avert all iudi calamities in future. 

That their benevolent labours may be finally crowned 
with fuocefs is our earntft prayer, in which we lhall, 
doubilefs, be joined by every good Chriftian. 

SIEKRA MOME.NA, mountains of Andalufia in 
Spaim 

SIEDR, a title of refped among the French, like 
that of mafier among us. It is much ufed by lawyers, 
as alfo by fuperiors in their letters to inferiors. 

SIFANTO, or Sifhanto, an iflaud of the Archi- 

e Oi to the weft of Paros, to the nor^h-eaft of 
^ and to the fot|th*weft of Serphanto. The air is 
fo good Here, that, many of the inhabitants live to the 
age of Jaoi and their water, fruits, wild fowl, and 
poultry, are excellent, but more cfpeciatly the grapes. 

It abounds with marble and granite, and is one of the 
mod fertile and beft cultivated of tliefe iflanda. The 
inhabitants eibploy tbeia&lves in cultivaiiog olive trets 
and capers ; and they haae ^Very good filk^ They b adc 
ill hgs, onions, wax, boney, and draw hats; and mny 
be about 8000 iu alb, . £;» Long/ ay. 15* N. Lat. 
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SI-FANS, or Toi?-FA«8* a people inb^biting the 
country on the weft of China. Their country is only 
a continued ridge of mountains, enclofed by tlie rivers 
Hoangdio on ihc iwrth* yk 4 ongpOB af*;(l, and 
Yang.tfc.kiang on the cci^.bat^fri ilitV‘30th and 35th , ' ' ' 
degrees of noitKUtUude- ' 

The Si-fans arc divided kinds, of people 5 

the one arc called the 

other 2>//aw; nasnelil which ane given them from the 
drlTereril colours of thch^ tcots. The black arc the moll 
clowpifb and wretched ^ they live in fmall bodies, and 
arc governed by petty chiefs, who all depend upon a 
greater. 

The yellow Si Tans are fuhjeil to families, thcoldtft 
of which becomes a lama, and afl’iunts the yellow diclV,, 

Theft* iaina princes, who command in iltcir lelpt^hve 
dillrids, have the power of trying caufcG, and jiuniili- 
ing criminals; but their governmeat is by no imaiis 
buvdcnfome ; provided certain honours are paid tiicm, 
and they receive pundlually the dues of tin/ god I'u, 
which amount to very little, they niokii none of ilicir 
fiibje^s. The greater part of the Si-fauB live in , tents ; 
but fome ofihem have huufes built of earth, and cvlu 
brick. Their habitations arc not contiguous ; they 
form at moft. but> fvme ftnall hamlciB, conllllmg of live 
or fix families. They feed, a great number of flocks, 
and are in no want of any of the neccU'aries of life. The 
•principal article of tlKir trade is rhubarb, which Uicir 
country pitiduccsdn great abuiul ante. Their lioriis 
arc fmall ; but they arc well duped, lively, and roLuil. 

Thefe people arc of a prsiid and independent fpirit, 
and acknowledge with rwlMdancc the tupciioruy of the 
■ Ghinefc ^gowern merit, to which they have bc^n i'uhjca- 
ed : when they arc furaniHjiu J by the mandarins, ilicy 
rardyaj^ear,; but Uicgovcnimcnt, furpajitical leafons,, 

winks 
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winkfi at tliia contempt^ and cncleavours to k^cp ihefc 
intractable fubjeC^s under hymiklficfb and moderation s 
it would, befitlea, be dilbcult to employ rigoruur. meana 
in order to reduce them to perfect o1)ediencc ; their 
wild and frightful mountains (the tops of which areal- 
ways covered with fnow, even, in the month of July) 
would pfloid them places of flielter, from which they 
could never be driven by force. 

The cuiloms of thefe mountaineers are totally differ- 
ent from thofe oi the Chincfck It is« for example, an 
ad of great politenefs among them to prefent a white 
handkerchief of taffety or linen, when they accoft any 
perfon wdiom they arc defirous of honouring. All their 
religion conrilU in their adoiation of the god Fo, to 
whom they have a Angular attachment ; tlieir fupetfti- 
tiuus veneration extends even to his miniflers, on whom 
they have confjdered it as their duty to confer rupnenie 
power and the government of the nation. 

SIGAULTIAN ortRATioN, a methodof delivery 
ill cafes of diilicnlt labour, Arft pradtifed by M. SigauU. 
It confiits in enlarging the ditnenfioDS of the pelvis, in 
order to procure a fafe pafToge to the child without in- 
juring the mother. . See MiDWiFEKir, Chap. Vll. 

SIGESBECKIA, in botany : A genus of plants 
.belonging to the clafs of fyngevefia, and to the order of 
polygamia fnperftua ; and in tfie natural fyllem ranging 
tinder the 49th order, Coi^tpafita, The receptacle is pa- 
leaccoua ; the pappus is wanting 1 the exterior calyx is 
pentaphyllous, pioper, and fpreadiiig; the radius i& liab 
ved- There arc three fpecics : 1. I’he which 

is a native of India and China. 2. The ociUfntaltSi 
which is a native of Vii^inia. 3. 1‘lie ficfculofa^ i na- 
tive of Peru. 

81GETH,. ^ town of Lower Hungery-, and cnpital 
of a county of tlw raxne nnme. It is feated in a morafs, 
and has a triple wall, with ditches full of w'atcr j and 
is defended ky d €ttadel» being one of the ftrongcil pla- 
ces ill Hungary. It now belongs to the Imiife of Au- 
ftria, and was retaken the Turks in 1669, after it 
bad been bloclced bp two years. In fome maps it is 
called E, Long. N. Lat. 46. 17- 

MIGHING, an effort of natUFe, by which the lungs 
nre ]mt into greater motion, and more dilated, fo that 
the blond pafl'ts more freely, and in greater quantity, 
to tfie left uuricle, and thence to the ventricle. Hence 
wc learn, fays Dr Hales, bow figbing incrcafea the 
force of the blood, and confequcntly pniportionably 
cheers and relieves nature, when Opprefled by its too 
flow inotion, which is the cafe of tliofe who are 
clI and fad. 

SIGHT, or Vision, Sec An atowt, N* 142. and 
Jtulcx fubjoiiitd to Optics. 

Imptrpdhm af SiQtJT •with regard t9 Cvhurs* Under 
the article Colours, is given an inllance of a fl range 
dcficienry of fight in fome people who could not difiin- 
guifh between the diffeicnt colours. In the Phil. Tranf. 
v\il. LX VII r. p. 611. ve liavean account of a gentle* 
ninn who could not diltingiiiHi a daret colour fi'uiii 
l)lHCk. ^I'bcfc impcrfct'flioiis arc totally unaccountable 
from any thing we yet know concerning the nature of 
thin fenfr. 

Se(onJ-SiGWT, Sec StroNt>-Si^hl. 

SIGN, in general, the mark or tbaru^cr of fonc- 
llupg abfent or inviiible. See Gharactlr. 

Among phyficiaiis, the term denotes fornc ap- 
pearance in the human body which ftrves to indicate or 


point out the condition of the patient with regard to 
licahh or difeafe. NavjI 

Sign, in algebra. Sec Aloelra, Part I. Si^iish. ^ 

Sign, in aflronomy, a conllcllatiou containing a i2tU 
part of flic zodiac. Sec Astronomy, 3 iJ^. 

Naval SIGNALS. When ue read at onr firc- 
fidc the Uccount of an engagement, or uihcr inurelling 
operation of an army, our artention in generally fo mucli 
engaged by the rcfulu, that wc give hut liulc to the: 
movenwnts which led lo them, and produced them, iind 
W'C feldoin form to ouifdvcs any diflindl notion of the 
condiidl of the day. Hut a prufcHional man, nr one 
accuilomed to rcfle£iion, and who is not falisficd wiiU 
the mere indulgence of eager curiofity, follows eviiy 
regiment in its movements, endeavours 10 fee tlitir con- 
nexion, and the influence which they have had on the 
fate of the day, and even to form 10 liimfLlf a general 
notion of the whole fccnc of udtion at its difi'ereiit in- 
tcrelling periods. lie looks with the eye of the ge- 
neral, and fees his orders fucceed ot fail. 

But few trouble themfclves faithcr about the narra- 
tion. The movement is ordered; it is performed; and 
the fortune i>f llic day is deieimincd. Ftvviiiink how 
all this is brought about ; and wlicn they aie told that 
during the whole of the battle of Cufirin, FredL-iic Lhe 
Great was in the upper room of .i country inn, from 
w'licnce be could view the whole field, v\liilL‘ his aids 
dt camp, on hoifeback, wailed bis orders in the yard 
below, they are lliuck uitb wonder, and can hardly 
conceive bow it ran be do-nc : but, on refic<tlion, tlicy 
fee the pufllbility of the thing. Their iinaglnalion ac- 
companies the meflenger from the inn yard to the fcenc 
of action ; they hear the gcncial’s ordcis delivered, 
and they cxpcA its execution. 

But when wc think for a moment on the fiLiiiticm 
of the commander of a fleet, conlined on hoaul onr 
(hip, and this fliip as much, or rrorc elofeiy, enjaged, 
than any other of the fleet ; and when we reflect that 
here aie no uicfrengers ready lo cany his nideis to 
(liipsof the fqu'iid rein ,nt ihc dillancr of 1 »iUa fron^ !iim, 
and to deliver the m with jirecifion and dillinclncfs, and 
that even if this were puflildc by Lading fu'iall fliips rvr 
boats, tht vicifljtiidc-s id wind and \^eath.: may ren .lv r 
the cominunieaiiori fo tedious tliat ihc fr^oMablu mo- 
ment may be irrcti icvably loll before the o’ dir can be 
conveyed. — ^Vhen wt think of tdl thefe ci'vuiuftanccj, 
our thoughts t^re bewildered, and we arc le.ulj lo ii.Ui- 
gine Uiat a fea battle is notldiig but the uiicomKvyiv d 
druggie of individual fliips; aid tliat.ivhen the adrin,;! 
has once “ cried havoc, and let flip llie dn'’S of vvi.,*’ 
he has dune all that his liLiialion Lmpo\v«.i:> him t 1 do, 
and he miifl leave the fate of the day to the Lravery and 
Ik ill of his captains and failure. 

Yet it is in this fituation, apparently ihc ir.ofl unfa- j ^ 
vourable, that the orders of the commander can be 1-^^,,!.,^^^ .. 
conveyed, with a dcTpaich that is not attainable in the e}c.'fc. 
operations of a land army. Tlic fccnc of aAion is ini- 
iCncumbrred, lo that the eye of ilic general can behold 
the whole ivith.ouc intciiTiption. The movemeiics which 
it is pofllble to execute Jiire few, and they arc prccife. 

A few woids aie lufUcient to order them, and llun 
the mere lighting tli^ i-hipa mull always be left to their 
refpedtive cortiir.anders. ThU fiinplicity in the duty to 
be performed has enabled us to frame a lai.gnagt, Lilly 
adequate to the buh-nefs in hand, by vidiich a corK fi’nn- 
denge can be kept up as far as the eye can fee. This ig 
3 Nz the 
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the language of siGNaMi a language by writing, ad- 
drelTed to the eye, and which he that runneth may 
read. As in common writing certain arbitrary marks 
ao-c agreed cm) to exprefa certain founds ufed in fpeech, 
or rather, as in hieroglyphics certain arbitrary marks 
arc agreed on to exprefs certain thoughts, or the Tub- 
je£ls of thefe thoughts ; fo here certain exhibitions 
arc made, which are agreed on to exprefs certain move- 
ments to be executed by the commander to whom they 
are addrefTcdt and all are enjoined to keep their eyes 
fixed on the (hip of the condudlor of the Aeet, that 
they may learn his will. 

It is fcarci'ly polFible for any niiiTnber of fhipS to afl 
in concert, without fome fuch mode of communication 
between the general and the commanders of private 
(hips. We have no dire^ information of this cir- 
cuiitilance in the naval tadics of the ancient nations^ 
the Greeks and Romans; yet theneeeflity of the thing 
is fo apparent, that we cannot fiippofe it to have been 
otnitted by the mod ingenious and the moil cultivated 
people who have appeared on the great theatre of the** 
v/orld; and we Sre peiTuaded that Themilloclea, Conon, 
and other renowned Tea commanders of Athens, had 
fignals by which they direded the movements of their 
fieets. We read, that wlien ^geusfent his fon Thefeiis 
to Crete, it was agreed on, that if the fbip (liould bring 
the young prince back in fafety, a white Aag fhould be 
difplayed. But tliofc on board, in their joy fbrteviAt- 
ing their country after their perilous voyage, forgot to 
hoift the concerted fignal. The anxious father was every 
day expefting the Hiip which ^ould bring back his 
darling fon, and had gone to the Aiore to look out for 
ker. He faw her, but without the Agnal agreed on. 
On which the old man threw himfelf into the fea. We 
And, too, in the hiAory of the Punic wars by Poly- 
bius, frequent allufions to fuch a mode of communica- 
tion ; anti Ammiatius Marcellinus fpeaka of the fpi'eu» 
htvrej and vc.\i/iariif who were on board the (hips in 
the Adriatic. TItc coins both of Greece and Rome 
exhibit both Aags and dreamers. In Aiort, we cannot 
doubt of the ancientfi having pradifed this hieroglyphi- 
cal language. It is fomewhat furprifing that Lord Dud- 
ley, in his jiircana del Mare^ in which he makes an of- 
lentatious difplsy of his knowledge of every thing con- 
nected with the fea fcrvicc, makes no ex prefs mention 
of this very effenttal piece of knowledge, although he 
Tniid, by his long refidcnce in Italy, have known the 
marine difcipline of the Venetians and Genoefe, the 
greeted maritime powers then in Europe. 

In the naval occurrences of modem Europe, men- 
tion is fiequcntly made of fignals. ludetdi as wf have 
already obferved, it feems impoilible for a number of 
(hips to ad in any kind of concert, without fome me- 
tfiud of comniuDicatioti. Nuniberlefs fituatiqns tnu*d 
occur, when it wptdd be impolEble to cnnvey^^rdeN or 
infornsation by meifehgera from one (hip to aaether, 
and coad and alarm (ignals bad long, been pradifed by 
every nation. The idea was, tbereAirc, familtar. ' We 
Audi ill particular, that <^ieen Elizabeth, oci occa Aon 
of the expedition to Cadiz, ordered her feciietaries to 
draw up indruAiems,, which were to be comnauriicated 
to the admiral, the gc;ncnJ» and the Avc4i;uiMifelior8 df 
w;i?r„ and by them w be copied- and tranfinitted^to the 
^'^v^ral ihips o> the navy, riot ^ bt opened till they 
^^^d.arriv^c ip a certain latitude. It was on this oc- 
(fay® hiRonatt Guthrie)> « ttal w nitrt 


with the JirJl regtdar feU of JH^^nah and orders to the ewtl- Navnl 
manders af the En^li/h fleet.. Bui, till the movements 
of a fleet have attuiiied fomc fort uf uniformity, regii- 
lated and conne£lcd by fome principles of propriety, 
and agreed on by perfons in tire iiabit of dircdliiig a 
number of flitps, we may with con&dence affirm that 
Agnals would be nothing but a parcel of arbitral^ 
marks, appropriated to particular pieces of naval fer- 
vice, fuch as attacking the enemy, landing the foldiers, 

&c. ; and that they would be confidered merely as re- 
ferring to theiinal refult, but by no means point iiig nut 
the mikle of execution, or dirT^iiig the movements 
which were neceffary for performing it. 4 

It Was James II. wbeii duke of York, who Aril bur firfl 
eonAdered this practice as capable of being reduced in- 

to a fyllem, and who faw the importance of fuch 
compofitioD. He, as well as th< king his brother, had 
always ihowed a great predile^ton for the fea fervtce ; of York., 
trnd, when appointed admiral of England, he turned 
his whole attentiup to its improvement. He bad tlu- 
diod the art of war under Tureiine, not as a paAimc, 
hat as a fcicnce, and was a fayemrite pupil of that 
moA accompliflied general. Turenue one day pointed 
him out, faying, *' Behold ope who will be one of tlie 
fitA princes and . greatelt genefhli of Europe.’^ . When 
admiral of England, he endeavoufed to iutroduce into 
the maritime Unrice aU thofe prificipltB of concert and 
arrangement which made 4 nauitber of individual regi- 
ments and fquadroiis compoCrt great amy. Wben^he 
commanded in the Dutch wars M found a Aeet to be 
little better than a colledtfon of fbr|Ul, on boaud of cadi 
of which the commander aad Ms fhip’a i^pin did 
their bed to annoy the cnemy^ iHliwith/vm little de- 
pendence on each other, or ofi |lipv 0 $rdi^|a.Qt 
ral ; and in the different a&foiM the £iiglim Ac 
had with the Dutch,> every ^iisg.was:oo|ifufioin as (ooit 
as tbe battle beganv (c iaretmrH^a^ that the famous 
peufionary Dib yabojfoniil. a ftetiefinSfi became a 

navigator aitd a giiwht fea .^oomman^ in a few weeks, 
made the fame reprefeOiatioD to the States Central an. 
his return from hii Arff catopli^. 

In the memoirs of Jawies II. written by bimfrlf, we 
bsve the fotiowtng paflagoM ** i66y. On the I 5 lh of 
March the duke of York went to GunAect, the gene- 
fal rendezvous of the fleet, and haftened their equip- 
ment. He ordered all the flag officers on board with 
him every morning, to agree on the order of battle and. 
rank. In forroer battles^ no order was kept, and this 
under the d-wke of York -was tlie Ai ft in which lighting' 
iU<a line and regular form of battle was obferved.’^ 

This m.uA be conlklered as full authority for giving 
the duke uf York the honour of the inventinii. Fur 
whatever faults may be Ihid to the charge uf this uufur- 
tunate prince, his word and honour (lands uniiTiptachcHh. 

And we are anxious to vindicate his claim tu it, becaufe 
our neighbours the French, as^ufual, would take the me- 
Ttt of Ihis' invention, and of the whole of naval tadtics, 
to thcmfelves^ True it is, that Colbert, the great and 
ju(Vly celebrated miniiter of Louis XIV, created a imvy 
for his ambitious and vain-gloriouB mailer, and gave it. 
a conditution which may be a model for other nations 
to copy. By his encouragement, men of the grcatril. 
foientiAc eminence Were engaged to contribute tu it.i 
improvetuent 1 end tliey gave us the Aril treatiles of 
naval evolutions. Bui icmult ever be remembered, that 
our accompliihfd^thoiigK milguidcd fovcreicD, wv' -n 

rcAding 
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rttfulinj; at the conrt of Iioui* | that he ha 4 fonnrrlf 
8irn*«»- adca in concert with the French aa a commander and 
f)ag officer, and was at this very time aiding them with 
hi» knowledge of fca alFairn. In the memorable day at 
La Hogu^, the gallant Ruflel, obferving one of Tour- 
t Pepys ▼die*® movementa, exclaimed, “ There \ they have got 
wdti Iccrc Pcpyn t among them/' This anecdote we give on the 
cary to the authority of a friend, who heard an okl and refpi liable 
dukc-of officer, (Admiral Clinton ) fity, that he had it from a 
Vork. gentleman who was in the a6lion, and heard the worda 
fpoken ; and we trull chat our readers will not be dif* 
pleafed at having this matter of general opinion cfta« 
bhlhedon fome good grounds. 

W iidcrf 1 thisoccafion, then, that the duke of York 

fi’v^piieity the movements and cvolattons of a fleet thfc ob- 

oi lyf- particular ftudy, reduced them to a fyftem, 

ixm; and compofed that Syflem of bailing and Fighting 
Inftnielions," which has ever linee been Coniidcred as 
the code of difcipline fur the Britifli navy, and which 
has been adopted by our rivals and neighbours as the 
foundation of their naval ta£lics< It does great honour 
to its author, although its merit will not appear very 
eminent to a carctefB furvey<^, on account of that very 
iiwij dicity which con (Htutea its chief excellence. It is 
unqurltionably the refult of 'littich i'agaciouB rcfledioii 
and iiainful combination of innumerable circum (lances, 
all of which have their influence ; and it is remarkable, 
that although fttcceeding commanders have improved 
the fubjc£l by fevc^l fubordiuate additions, no change 
has to this day been made in its general principles or 
tnaxims of evolution. 

Tilt fome fuch code be eftsblidied, it is evident that 
fignals can be nothing but arbitrary and unconnected 
hieroglyphics^ lo belearncdby rote, and retained by mc- 
-snory^ withdtrt any excroife of the judgment ; and the 
acquiiitiotl' of tbkbraadh of nautical fltill mull be a 
more irkfome talk tbxn that df learning the Chiiirfe 
writitig. But foerk a code being once fettled, the cha- 
racter in which k may be expnmed becomes a luaitcr of 
rational difcuflion. 

Accordingly, the failing and fighting' inftrudlions of 
the duke of York were accoownied by a fctof fignak 
for diredling the chief or motf frequent movements of 
the fleet. Thcfc nlfo were contrived with fo much 
judgment, and fuch attention to diiliniflnefs, fimplicity, 
and propiicty, that there has hardly been, any change 
found neeelTary ; and they arcfiiU reiained in theBri- 
tifh navy as the ufual fignals in all cafes when we are not 
anxious to conceal our movements from an enemy. 

^ Not with (landing this acknowledged merit of the cuke 
aa ha/" of Yoik’s fignals, it muft be admitted that great im- 
fii his pi'ovcmeiits have been made on this fiihje^l, confidcred 
fi.iu- rccjiv-aa an art. The art military has, in the courfe of a 
e ’ cniiliJcr- Century part, hecomc almnil ail appropriate calling, 
abxim- ihtreforc been made the peculiar ftudy of its 

|irove- profcffbrB. Our rivals the French were fooner, and 
more formnllv, placed in this fitUJtion, and the miiiifteri 
of Louis XiV. took infinite and ir.oft judicious pains 
to make th-.ir military men fuperior to all others by 
tluir academical education. A more fc'cntific turn was 
given to their education, and the 'nfiiftance of fcientirjL 
n»< n was liberally given them ; and all the nations of 
Furope mud acknowledge fome obligations to them for 
iiilormalion on every thing connedlcd with the art of 
W't! Th*'V have atrended veil miUh to this fiihiei^t, 
have greatly improved it, and have even iuirodixcd a 


new principle into the art ; and by this means have re- ^val 
duced It to the moft fimpic form of reference to the Sign als. ^ 
code of failing and fighting inllru^Iions, by making the 
fignals immediately expreffive, not of orders, but of 
Ample numbers. Thefe ntimhers being prefixed to tlic 
various articles of the code of inftniaionb, the officer 
who fees a fignal thrown out by the admiral reads the 
number and repeals it to his captain, perhaps without 
knowing to what it relates. Thus fimplicity and fc- 
crecy, with aii^ unlimited 'power of variation, arc com- 
bined. Wc believe that M. de la Bourdon nais, a brave 
and intelligent officer, dining the war 1758, was the 
author of thib ingenious thought. , 

We do not propofe to give a fyftem of Britifli fig- 
nals. Thi.s would evidently be improper. Bu' we (hail 
fhow^onr readers the pradlicability of this curious lan- 
guage, the extent to which it may be carried, and the 
methods which may be praftifed in accomplKhiug this 
purpofe. This may make it an object of attention to 
fcienlific men, whocan improve it ; aral the young offi- 
cer will not only be able to read the orders of the cook 
mander in chief, but will not be at a lofs, ftiould cir- 
cumftaiices place him in a fitiiation where lie mud ifhic 
orders to ullitTri. 

Signals nnv be divided into, 

I. Day SiCNAt.s. 

II. Ni G HT Sign A i.s ; and, 

HI. Signals in a Fog. 

They muft alfo be ditlinguhhL’d into, i. Signals of 
Evolution, adJreffcd to the whole Fliet, or to 
Setp APRONS of the or to Divisions of ihefc 

fquadrons. 2. Signals of Movr mfnts ! 1 be made by 
particular fliips ; and, 3. S giials of Service, which 
may be cither general or paiticular. 7 

The great extent of a laigc llect, the fmokc in time 
of bartle, a id ilie fituatioii of the commander in chief, 
who is commonly in the midft of the greatell confufion of 
and hotieft fire, frequently makes it very difficult for 
the officers of diftant (hips to perceive his (igniils with i .irc re- 
diftiu^nefs. FiigJtcs, iheirlure are ftationed out ' 

the line, to windward or to Iccwaid, whofc foie office Ijj*' 

is tu obfervethc admirahR fignals, and inftantly to repeat 
them. The eyes of all the fignal officers in the pnvale 
(hips of war are diredU'd to the repeating frigates, as well 
as to the admiral ; and the officers of the repeating fri- 
gate, having no oth'jr duty, obferve the admiral iiiccf- 
faucly, and, being uncmliarriiired by the adtion, can dif- 
play the fignal with deliherntion, fo that it may he very 
dMlindily feon. Being minut^W' acquainted with the. 
fnbliilutions which mud be made on board the admiral 
when his mafU and rigging are in diforder, his (perhaps 
imperfect) fignal is exhibited by the repeating frigruc 
in its proper form, fn as to he ealily iindcTftood. And 
to faeihtr.te this commumc liion, tlic commanders of the 
dilfen-nt fquadroits repeat the fignals of the commander 
in chief, and thecomirandtrs of divifioii repeat the lig- 
nals of the cummanders oi their fquadrua. 

Every evolution figuul is preceded hy a figmil of ai>- 
vF.RTir.ii MEN r and pr tpajiation, which is general, and 
fuqiiently by a gun, to call attention; and when all the ! 
fignals have breri made which dircfl ihcdifitrent i^arts 
of that evoUi-ijon, another fignal is made, which rnaiksi f,./,! f, 
the Clofe of tlu complex fignal, and divides it from others .mJ Jm- 
which may inimcdiately follow tt:.aiid as the orders of 
the commander in chief may relate either to the move- 
mcnis of the whole fleet, thofc of a finglc divifion, 
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Njival tliufe of ccrtaiu private fhipfi* tlie EtCci/nvE SiC- 
_ NAL, wliich didlatca the particular movement, is accom- 

^ paiiicd by a DiRKCTivb Signal, by ,wbicli, lliefc (liipa 
are pointed outt to which the order la addrdTtd, 
Aiifwerta The toipmMjcr of the Hiip to whi^jh auy iignal.ii 
hy the Lom- addrclTcd, js generally required to ftgnify by a hgnal 
munderto (which is general) that he has pbferved it. And if 
wJiom they thormighly undcrfland its meaning, he in- 

Icd * timates this by another general ilgnal. And here it is 
to be obferyedi that as loon as . the figtial is anfvvcred 
by the Ihips to which it is addrelTcd, it is ufual t(3 haul 
it down, to avoid the corifuGon which might arife from 
others being hoifted in the fame place, The order re- 
mains till cxccutedi notwithllandiag that the fignal is 
IQ hauled down. 

Aiiinillifig It may happen that the commander who throws out 
figtml. the fignal for any piece of fervice, fees reafons for al- 
tering his plan. He intimates this by a general Ah- 
NULLiNH fignal, accompanying the fignal already gi- 
ven* This will frequently be more fimple than to make 
the Ijgnals for the movements which would be required 
for re-ellablilhing the lliipa in their former fituatibn. 

All thefe things are of very eafy comprehcnlion, and 
require little thought for their contrivance. But when 
we come to the particular evolutions and movements, 
and to combine thefe with the circuniilances of fitua- 
tion in which the fleet may be at the ti|ne, it is evi- 
dent, that much reflection is neceffary fur framing a 
body of fignals which maybe eafily exhibited, diflinCt- 
Jy perceived, and well undcrllood, with little riilc ofbe- 
iug niillaken one for another. We /hall take notice of 
the c ire um (lances which chiefly contribute to give 
them thefe qualities as wc proceed in deferibing their 
different claflcs. 

1. O/Day Signals. 

Thefe are made by means of the Ihip’s falls, or by 
colours of various kinds. 

Thefe made with fails arc but few in number, and 
arcalmoll neceflurily limited to the fituation of a fleet 
at anchor. Thus, 


The following Signals 

ufuallyfgmfy. 

Main top-gallant llayfail 
hoifted 

Fore top-fail loofc 

Main top-fail luofe 

Main top- fail fliects haul- 
ed home 

Main top- fail fheets clew- 
ed up, and the yard 
hoifted 

Top-gallant, fails loofe, 
and the (hcets flying 

Majn top-galLan^ fail loofc 
aud hoifted* Tojifail- 
yard down 

Mizentop-faillioi/Ud, and 
the flieets clewed op, 

Oflicers and men belong- 
ing to the fliip to come 
oil board. 

I'o prepare for failing- 

To unmoor. 

To weigh. 

Annul the former flgnal, 
and the /hip to come 
to an anchor. 

Difcovcririg ft range fails. 

Recal flups in chafe* 

' ' i 

Moor. 

1 ^ , 


Before we proceejji to the defeription of the flgnald 
, , by means of colours, fiich as rLAGs^.i^ANNXJts (ortriAO- 
flags), pRND AWT s or YANKS, vre. muA take notice 
^ of the, various divUionsi and 


fubdivinptiB of a fleet, fo that we may underfland lidw Kaval 
the fame fignal may be addrefled to a fquadron, divi- 
fjoQ, or Cnglc Ihip or, /hips. Wc fuppofe it known iluit 
a fleet of flups of war is diflributed into three grand di- 
vifiona (which we (hall ter m/^uadrons), called the nmt 
centre^ and rear* Thefe dcpomijiations have not always 
A relation to the one being more advanced than the 
other, eiiber towards the enemy, m iu the diiectioo of 
their Courfe. ix 

In a land army,, the polition of every part is 
ved from its reference to the enemy ; and the reader, 
conceiving himftlf as facing the enemy, cafily under- 
Hands the terms oaw, centre^ and.rrcr, the rig^l and Iii,t of 
&c. But the movements of a Tea army having ac 
a ncceflary dependence on the wind, they cannot beCca* 
comprehended uukfs exprelTed in a language which 
keeps this circumllance continually in view. The fim- 
plell and moft eafily conceived dirpofiiiion of a fleet, is 
t4at in which it is almoft indiTpenfably obliged to form 
in order to engage an enemy* This is a (Iraight line* 
each /hip dire£l^ a-hcad of its nciglibour, and clofe 
hauled* This is therefore called the /ine of lattU, lii 
this pofition, the two extremities of the fleet correfpmid 
1 ^ 0 . the right and left wings of an army. jSuppule this 
line to be in the dire&ioA ea/l and weft, the wind blow- 
ing from the north-north- well, and theriTore the fleet 
on the /larboard tack f the fliips heads are to the well, 
and the weftermoil div/iion is undoubtedly the van of 
the fleet, and the eaftermo/l divifion is the rear. And 
it is in conformity to this arrangement and fltuatioH 
that the list of the fleet is drawn up. But the /hips 
may be on the fame ea/land weft line, clofe U;|iu1cd, with 
their heads to the weft, but the wixu) blowing from the 
fouth-fouth-weft. They muft thcrcfoie be op the lar- 
board tack. The fjamc flaps, aud the fattie divifion, arc 
Hill, in fai^, the van . of the fleets But fuppofe the /btpe 
heads to be to the eaftward, apd that they arc clofe 
hauled, having the wind from the fuiith-fouth-ea/l or 
the north-norlh-caft, the (hips which were the real 
van on both tacks in the former fituation arc now, in 
fad, the rear pa both tacks ; yet they rttaio the dciio- 
minatibn of the fquadron of this fleet, snd arc under 
the immedi^e diredion of the officer of the fecond rank, 
while the other extremity is under the diredion of the 
third officer. This fubordination therefore is rather an 
arrangement of rank and precedence than of evolution. 

It is,. however, confidered as the natural ordkr tu 
Yu^hich the general jiunals muft be accommodated. For 
this rea(ba, the diviuon which is denominated van in the 
lift, of this fleet, is generally made to lead the fleet when 
in the line .of battle on the ftarboaid tack, and to form 
the nacathermojl column in the order of f tiling in rc^ 
lumns ; and, in genera^ it occupies that ftatigii /'rum 
w'hich it can lUoft cafily pafs into the place of tlic lead- 
ing divifion on the; /larboard of battle a-heaJ. Al*- 
tbpuglvtbis iM technical nicely pf language, and may 
frequently pu/.ale a laLdfman Jn reading an account of 
naval operations, tbe, reflecting and intelligent reader 
will fee the propriety of retaining this mode uf concei- 
ving the fnbordinaie arrangement of a fleet, and will 
comprehend the employment of the fignals which are 
nece/Tdry for re*eftabliflu'ng this arrangement, or dirtc- 
ting;the mqycmcnts while another arrangement is re- 
tained.,,, , 

This being uiiderflood, it is eafy tp contrive various , 

methods 
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I il.iirj! methods of diftingorfhing every fhip by tlic place which bl«ie with a reJ. All other dark colours arc found to- KjT-f 
i flie occupies in the fleet, both with refpecl to the whole tally unfit. But as thefe afford but a fmall variety, we Signal*^, 


7 line, with rtfpeft to the particular fquadron, the parti- 

d'ivifion of that fquadron, and the particular place 
ti that divilroti* This may be done by a combination 

jlnilrd to of the pofition and colour of the pendants and vanes of 
r.u'h of each fliip. Thus the colour of the pendants may indi- 
^helc divi- cate the fqtiadron, their pofuiondr mall onwhkh they 
liuiik hoifted may mark the divifiun of that fquadron, 

and a dillingullhiiig vane may mark the place of the pri- 
I vatcfhip in her own divjfion^ The advantages altend- 

^ ing this method are many. In a large fle^Jt il would 

hardly be poflible for the commaTider in chief to find a 
fufficient variety of tingle flgnals to mark the fhip to 
which an order is addrelfed, by hoifliiig it along with 
the fignal appropriated to the intended movement. But 
by this contrivance onc-third part of tiiefe figuaU of 
addrefs is fufficient. It alfo enables the commander in 
chief to order a general change of pofition by a fmgle 
fignal, wfiich othcrw’ifc would require feverab Tfius, 
fuppofe that the fore, main, and mizeii maftsi ere ap- 
propriated (with the proper modifications) fur exhibit- 
ing the figuaU addreffed to the van, the centre, and the 
rear fquadrons of the fleet, aud that a red, a‘ white, and 
a blue flag, are chofeii forthc diftJnguifhing flags of the 
officers comm^mding thefe fquadrons ; then, if the com- 
mander in chn-f fhall hoiti a red flag at his mizen top- 
gallant matt hti\d, it mud dhredi the van fquadron. to 
take the polition then occupied by the rear fquadron, 
the evolution necefTary for accooiplifhing this end be- 


muft combine them in one fldg, by making it ftriped, 
fpotted, or chequered, takiiig care that the oppofiitori 
cf colour may be as great aj. poflible, and that t!ie pieces 
of which the flags arc made up may not be too miniut. 

Red muft never be firiped ncr fpotted with bine, aiid 
theftripeE, fpots, or chequers, fliould never bt* lef> llrin 
cnc-thirdof the breadth of the flag.* PlateCCCCLXVI. 
is a fcledtioii by an officer of experience as a fei very 
eafily recognized, and little liable to be couf jiindcJ. 

Their colours arc reprefcnicd by hatching, in the fame 
manner as in heraldry (See Heraldry). 

Difference of fhape, as flags, banners, or pendant*!, 
is another dillin£tion by wh-ch the Lxpreffion may be 
varied. And in doing this, wc miifl recoUtdi, tint in 
light winds it may be difficult to diftinguilli a fljg from 
a banner, as neither arc fully difplayed for want of wind 
to detach the fly from the llafF. j* 

And, laflly, Signals maybe varied by their pofiiion, 
which may be on any lofty and well detached part of 
the mafia, yards, or rigging. 

Simplicity is an eminent property in all fignals. They 
are addrefl'ed to perfons not much acciiflomed to rorn- 
binations, and who are probably much occupied by 
other prclfing duties. It were to be wlfhed that every 
piece of fervice could be indicated by a finglc flag. 

This is peculiarly dcfirablc with rcfpcdl to the fignals 
ufed in time of baltlc. The rapid fucc-ffion of e\cms 
on this occafion call for a multitude of orders from the 


ing fuppofed known by the commander of the fquadron, 
wiu) will immediately make the necefiary iignals to the 
iquadron undt'r hia 'particular dire^l ion. In the fame 
manner, the dlftihguifitiirg fignal for the leading fhip 
of a fiquadron being hoilted along with the fignal of 
addrefs to the vvhole fleet, aetd the fignal for any par- 
ticular fervice, will caufe the three or the nine leading 
Ihips to execute that order, 3cc. &c. 

All that has been faid hitherto may be confidered as 
fo many prc-paraiions for the real iifijing of orders by 
the commander in cbkf. Tlte moft difficult part of 
tfic language remains, viz. rb invent a oiimhcr of fig- 
r.ids ninth fliall rorrefpor.d to that alinofl infinite va- 
jicty of movements and fervices which mufl be per- 


commaiider in cliitf, and his ftilp li frequently Llad over 
vith flags and pendants, fo that it is exceedingly dif- 
ficult for the fignal ofliccr of a private (i.Tp to didin- 
guifli the dilVerLUi groups, each of which make a parti- 
cular fignal. i ^ 

Tlufc confidcratlons are the foundation of a certain aud pro- 
proprlfiy in fignals, which dirctiis iiR to a choice among I - 
marks which appear altogclhcr arbitrary. Sign:.)'; 
which run any rilk of being confoundeil, on arcou.it of 
fome reftinblaiirc, or becunfe tiitir pofition hindos im 
from immedialcly perceiving rheir difTrui.cc, flimild ht; 
appiopriatcd to pieces of fervice winch arc hardly pof- 
fible to be excculed, or can hardly be vvaMlvd, in iho 
fame fituation. No bad confcquLiicc coiilJ cufily rtl'uh 


j formed. 

DlftinflmTs fimplicity, and propriety, are the three 
r^ualuKB efTciuial qualilicr. of all figrals, A fignal mud be fome 
*•1 fi^iria'.s ohjt ft calily IVcn, firnngly inaikcd, fo that it may be 
a : diiticu'i- ppjfVjjy iinderilvnd, with little rifk oftia being mfilakcri 
ftir another. Wl\ n made by flags, banrrers, or pen- 
dants, they muft he of the fulltll colours, and ftrongell 
roiitrafts. 'riic fh p'i are frequently at a Very great di- 
f arc:*, fo that »hc intervening uiroccafions a great de- 
gradation of ciih'ur. ^riicy arc feen between the eye 
and a very variable fky: and in this fiiuation, efpecially 
in the rdoTiHng or c v ning, or a dark clay, it is not eafy 
to difllngwifii one full ctdniir from another, all of them 
irppiOacbing til the' appearance ol a black. At the di- 
fiance of a very few nillea hatdlv any full colours can 
be diltinguidud but a fearlct and a blue. Red, blue, 
yellow, and white, nre the colours wli ch ennbe diflin- 
guiflKtl at greater dittaUres than any others, and rrc 
thtrtforc the cwly colours admittitl as fi Tuals- Emr 
tlufc arc finnetiir.es diflinginlhed with diflicnlty. A 
• ytUow is often Confonuded with a diity white, and a 


though the lignal for comrnj^ to chj'rr fhoiild rc- 

fcmblc that for Mnmoorittg, bcc-.uifc the prefent fitiKUiou 
of the fiiips makes the lafl cpf ’.ation iin poflible or ah- 
fiird. Such confidciatiou.s diiLdi ii3 to feltdl for battle 
fignals, ihofcw l.icli arc of i rfj Jl exhibition, arctlirm ill 
finiplc, and have tlie lead dv.’pcnd,. ncc on tiu oi i^inn- 
fiance of pofit'on ; To that their fignifieAtiuo may not 
be EfFLfttd by the *lamagcs fnfl iinod in tlu* m:i(U or 
rigging of the flag fliip. lSucIi figrial^ n-j are lefii c.illly 
fitn at a diilauce, fliould be appi oprialcd lo arders 
W’hich can occur nrly in the middle of the flxt, Sic. 

Arc. Signals which are made to the admiral by pri- 
vate fliips may be the firtme with fignals of command 
from the flag fliip, w’hich will confidciably dimiinfh tli^ 
number of fignals pcrfccrily different from caeh other. 

Willi all ihcrfc attentions and pTccai'tioTls a fyftem ofuy wiip.t 
fign ds is at Lift made up, fitted to the code of failing nic^oii 
andjfrghting iiiftru^iricinB. It is accompanied by 
thcr fmall fet for the duty of convoys. It mull be jti- 
grofled in two book*i ; one for ihq r.flu er of the flag 
fliiju \v!i()’ is to make the fignah/ and the other is 

delivered. 
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to icvery privute (Hip. In the firdv the evo- 
S^gnalfc Iqtjon*, movemcfitii and ptlier operations of fcrvice, are 
ilowu in one columrivand their correfponding fig- 
nali in another. The firii column is arrang^i cither 
a)pha1>eUcaUyit hy thadilUngoiniing phrafet or {yftenni* 
tically» according to the arrangement af the failiog and 
fighting indru^tions. The ofQcer whofe duty it is to 
make the fignala, turns lo this coiun^n for the order 
which he is to comnuinicatCf and in the other colunin 
be hnds the appropriated dgnal. 

and iin- lo the other book« which ia confulted , for the inter* 
4lrrftuQd. pretation of the (igoals. they, are arranged in the lead- 
ing colamiii cither by the dags, or by the places of 
their exhibition. Tlie hril ia the bed met hot), becaufc 
the derangement of the dag iliip’s malls and rigging 
in time of a^ion may occafion a change in the place 
jg of the fignal. 

Thr art of The Ta&ique Xavalc of tlie Chevalier de Moroguea 
fifrni's contains a very full and claboiate treatife on 
much hn- \Vc recommend this work to every fea-officer, as full of 
rinc^Mlic The art of fignals has been grevktly fira- 

puliHeatinn publication of this work, but we can- 

of the 7 JO but aferibe much of the improvements to it. We 

//ftc Na^ believe that the author is the inventor of that fydema- 
vj/r* i\q manner of addrclling the order or to 

the diderenc fquadrons and divifions of the Dect, by 
which the art of fignaU is made more concife, the exe- 
cution of orders is rendered more fyilematic, and the 
commanders of private /hips arc accudomed to confider 
themfelvcs as parts of an army, with a mutual depend- 
ence and connexion. We are ready enough to ac- 
knowledge the fuperiority of the French in manccuvr- 
ifig, but we affrdl to conddrr this as an imputation on 
their courage. Nothing can be mure unjud ; and dear- 
bought experience iliould long ere now have tauglit us 
the value of this fuperiurixy. What avails that cou- 
rage which we would willingly arrogate to ourfelves, if 
we cannot come to action with our enemy, or mud do 
it in a fituation in which it is aimed impo/Tiide to fuc- 
cced, and which nccdlefsly tltrows away the lives of our 
gallant crews ) Yet this mud happen, if our admirals 
do not make cvulutions their careful dudy, and our 
captains do not habituate tbcmfelves, from , their fird 
koiding a pendant, to cunfiJcr tlisrfr own fliip as con- 
iicftcd with the mod remote Hiip sii the line- We can- 
not think that this view of thdr funs t ion would in the 
lead leflen the charadler which tJiey have fo judly ac- 
ejuired, of fighting their (hip with a courage and firm-, 
iicb uiKquaUed by thole of any other nati^n.^ And 
we may add, tliat it is only by ,fuch a t^ipual d^dy of 
thejr proft'lSon, tb,it the gentleman can be didinguiflied 
from the mcrcenaiy commander of a privateer* 

n. Night Siouals. 

. It IS evidenjF, l(be corntpunlcatio^of 
night mull ^ be roort difficult and. more hnpcrftA 
by d^y, ^ We mpftt »» gciiqraU WHk. 

filch prders as ^re occeflary fpr>heep^g tl»e fleet ioge* 
tlijtTt by dired^ fbe more general . racweiiienta.J^^ 
evolutions wbicl^ any change OATcircumfltfnceii may ren- 
der necv&ry. ifhnd h^ire the divifipa and fubprdioate 
arrangement of the fleet if of inda^enfable mdeffity,. 
it^beipg hardly poffibte to f^knlwse miy ftiip by 
fignal c^f addrefs, or to fcehcr fitjpai^ipo. /IThe ^i^ert 
aM jaddM(«d,to the cuio^ndem pf tJ^ ' 

.. '' ' ' 4 ' 


ent divifions, each of *whoin ia diftKaguithod by his^pOop Ksval 
and tcipdigbts, and is in the midd'of, and iwot yery re* _ 

mote froa»| the fliips under his more particular charge. 

Yet even in this unfawourahk is frcquetitly 

neceflary to order the moveaicnts of piitkutar Jhipa. 

Adlione duriiig the night art «ol uncomcnoa. PurluUa 
and rallying^ nre Hill oftener carried on at this time. 

The comuiML dangers of the lea are on frequent and 
more difa (Irons. The iyflem of lignals ihcncfore is 
very incomplete till this part be accompli/hedk 

Night Agnals mult be made by guns, or by lights, 
or by both combined* 19 

Cun JtgndU are fii(ceptible of variety both In num^Howgiin- 
ber and m difpofition* The only dt(lin6l vnriaitop which ii ^^7 
can be made in this difpofition, is by means of 
lime dapfed between the difeharges. This wHl eafily 
admit of three varieucA, flow, moderate, and quick.—* 
Half-nuoiUe guns are as^nn^ «as can eafily be iiftened 
to^as appertaining to oae ilgaal. QuarUT-roifiute guns 
are much belter, and admit of ,tw<* very dilluid lub« 
divifioaa. When the gunners, thcj^efbrc, w ^eli train- 
ed to,thts.fervicc ,(efpeciaUy fiacc tlie Ompkiymrnt of 
firelocks for cannon), intervals of 15 or la fieconds' 
tnay lie takea for flow firings fl oir 10 ionoaids for mo- 
deratr, and 4 or 5 (ecoodafer quick firing. If thefe 
could be reduced one half, and made with certainty and 
precifion, the caprt^na would be incomparably siijore 
difliiidl. A very^ftnall nomber uf firings varied in that 
way will give a nonfidcrabk,qumbir piTfignali* Thiio 
five guns, with the variety of oniy/qirick and modemce, 
will give 20 very diftinguiffiabki ligoafak The fame 
principle niufl be attended lo, here as tp the flag fignils* 

The moft fmiple mud be appropriate d. to ^e 
pentant orders, fuch a# occur in tln^ word weather, or 
fuih as are mofl liable to.be miftaheir. Quick fir* 
iog fliould not mnkc'iuitt of »a fignal to a;yeiy diflant 
Ihtp, hecaufe the nqile of i guovtit a great diftanec ia 
a lengthened found,. and two pf tlicm, with a very (hod 
interval, are , apt to coakfeu into one long continued 
found. This mode of .varyingsgon-fignals by the time 
mu ft therefore be employed with great caution, and 
we mu ft be very certain of the fteady performance of 
the gunners. , 

Note, That a preparatory fignal or advertifement 
that an efiedlivc fignal is to be made, is a very ueccOa*'' 
ry circumftanpe. It is ufual (at Jeaft 111 hard weather jjr 
to make this by a double difcliaTg-e, with an. interval of 
h|ilf q fecond, or..8t luoft a leconX^ 

Ciin-fignak are ' laid oin made akMsei eaicept in or- 
ffipaiy .iGtuations and moderate weather a btcaufe ac- 
cident may derange them, and inattention may caufe 
them to cfpape nut^e, and, , once made, they arc over, 
and their repetition would change thdlr mcaniag. They 
are aLfo improper on a^^neii^y'a coaft, or where an ene- 
my.^ ci^niiers or fleets clay be'Capef led- 
Sjgmak by lights Jwetjkhermade with i.iG«ts Amply i,- 
fqcvlled, ^4, kntboroi ihowp indifferent parts of^ihefighci. 

Ihrp, or by roekctf* Lights .may differ by, niunberV and 
by pofilion, and alfe> 4 ^ figure# For the flag fldp al- 
ways carrying poop or topdigbts, of both., prefents sn 
objcfl tn'ti^ dorkeff sujglit, fo that wc ensr tell* whether 
the additional lighes are exhtbited nboii^ the mainmaft^ 
iIms foremfiffs the iidaenmnfl, fltc# And if the lighta ^ 
from any pf Ihefe fituaftiosis'stc oprangadin cer^ 
|atAd^mgliiffi«bklUi^ refpe^tMaoh other, thp 

. nufnbtr 
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Kmt nntnlsier of ^%iulIb may be greatly incfenfrd. TIiuh, 
Sfgiiali. three Itghti may be itt a Tcrttcal line, or in a horizontal 
linc^ or in triangle, and the prnnt of this triangle may 
be up, or don'll, or forward, or aft, and tliua may have 
many rignihcationtr^ 

Lights are a 4 fo eidiibiteJ by falfe fire or rock^ta : 
Thcftf CBA be varied by number, and by furli differ- 
enres of appearance as to make tbein very dtftfnginfh- 
ahle. tRocketa may be with liars, with rain fire, or 
St riinple fqiiibs. 

irfc two ]^y varying and carrbining thrfe, a very great nOtn- 
ua <if (ignals hiay be produced, fully fuffleient todircfl 

tombin- g^«rrai movement or evolation, or any ordinary 

and important fervice. The Chevalier de M«>rogues 
has given a fpccinicn of fiich a fyllem of night figoals, 
into which lit has even introduced frgnaia of addrefs or 
dire 6 lion to every Ihip of a Urge fleet ; and hfis alfu giv* 
en fignala of nUmberi by which de pi hs of found ings, 
points of the compafs, and other things of ifats kind^ 
may be exprelTed both eallly and dillindlly. He has 
made the llgnaU by rockets perfcdlly (tmilar in point of 
number to thofe by lanrhorns« fo that tht* totnmander 
can uke either ; a choice which may have its afe, be- 
caufc the figualB by rockets itsay caufe the prefcncc of 
a ftett to be more rxteofiv^ known than may be con- 
ss tenirnt. 

•nrralob* The commander in chief will inform the fleet by fig- 
v.uic>n» ibat guns, or perhaps rocketSt are not to be ofed 
that night, Thj^ Agnal, at the fame time, direfls 
[i, ^ tlie fleet to ctofe the litt€ WiGQlamnS| tliat the light (ig« 

oafs may be better obrervM^ 

It is indeed a gmerad rule to (how as few lights as 
pdflible f and the commander frequently puts out hia 
own poop and top lights, only fhowing them fiom time 
to tiihe, that his (hips may keep around him. 

The figiial lanth^fshs on board the flag fliip, and 
a latithorn kq)t in rchdiaefs on hoard of every pri- 
vate' fhip, to Bnfwer or acknowledge ilgnals from the 
commander in chief, are all kept in bags, to conceal 
their lights till the moment they are fljwd in their 
places, and the preparatory or kdv'Cnifiifg flgnalhas been 
made. , ^ ■ 

The commander in chief fometimes orders by fignal 
every fhip to fhow a light for a minute or two, that he 
may judge of the pofition of the fleet ; and theadmirars 
figiial muil always be acknowledged by thofe to whom 
it is addrrffcd. 

It is of particular importance that the fleet he kept 
together* Therefore the leading (hips of the ftect, on 
cither tack, are enjoined to acknowledge the (tgnalt of 
the commander in chief by a frgnal peculiar to their 
iiittioii. Thus the commander in chief learns the por- 
tion of the cKtremiiies of his fleet. 

In framing a ftt of night fignals, great attenriem 
mull be given to tht'ir pofition, that they be not olWcur- 
rd by tW fails. The nature of the order to be given 
will frequently determine this. Thus, an order for the 
rear (hips temakf more fait, will naturally direR tis to 
exhibit the at the mi/en petk ; and lo of Other 

pieces of fervice. Lanthorns expofed in groups. Inch 
us triangles, lozenges. 8 cc* a»'e commonly fufptmdcd at 
the corners of large frames of laths, at the dilbnce of a 
fathom at Ictfft from each other. Attempts have been 
made to fhow lights of diifFemit colours ; but the rifk of 
miilakc or failure in the compolition^t the laboratory, 
VoL. XVII. Part II. 


makes this rather hazardous. Coloured lanthnrni are Wavat 
more certain but when the glafli^i are made of a colour *^^"*J*‘ ^ 
fulficiently intenfci the vivacity of the light (which at ” 
no time fa very great) fs too much diiniiiiflicd. Bc- 
ikles, rbc very diflance changes the colour exceedingly 
and imsccountably. 

111. 0/* Sign AL s iff if Too. 

Thefe can be made only by noifcs, fuch as the fir- 
ing of cannon and muAcets, the beating of drums ar»d 
ringing t>f bells. Sic. Pog lignals are the moll cbft!- 
cult to contrive of any, and are fufceptiblc of the had 
variety. The commander in chief is principally con- 
cemed to keep his fleet togithcr ; an’dunicfs fKmtliinjj 
very urgent requires it, lie will make 1:0 change in his 
Cottffc or rate of failing. But a lh‘ft of wind or other 
caufes may make this nerefl'iry. The chsngcs which 
he will ordrr, it will be prudent to regulMie by forne 
fixed rule, which is in generiil l■orlvcnic^t. Tims, when 
a fleet is in the oider of fdling upon a wnd, and a 
fog comes on, the fleet will hold on the lame coiirlV. 

If the wind fhould ci^mc a litlL* more on the beam, the 2y 
fleet will dill keep clofe to the wind. Certain general By nhi.ir- 
rulea of this kind bein^j agreed on, no fignals ai*c nc- 
ceflary for keeping the fljct togethrr ; and ihe can 
feparatc or run foul of each other only by difference in 
their rate of frilling, or by inaccurate lleerage. Toafogard 
prevent this, the commander in chief fires a gun from in nury 
time to time, and the fliips of the fleet judge of his mme- 

tintion and dillance by the found. The commanders 
of diviflons fire guns, with fome dillinction from thofe 
of the commander in chief. This both informs the 
commander in chief of the pofition of his fqiiadroBS, 
and enables ibe private fhipa of each divdion to keep m 
the neighbourhood of ihcir ow'u flag ftiip. On board 
of every private Ihip the drum is beaten, or the bell ia 
chimed, every quarter of an hour, according ns the 
fhip is on the llarboard or larboard tack. By fuch con- 
trivances, it is never difliciilt to keep a fleet in very 
good order when fAiling on a wind. The wind is al- 
molt always moderate, and the fliips keep under a very 
cafy fail. It is much more d'fli ’ult wdien going large, 
and feparalion can be pr vented only by rhe mod un- 
weaned attention. Tcc greatcll rilk is the falling in 
with ftrange fliips ftccnng another cviurfc. 

Blit evolutions and other movements are frequently 
indifpenfablc. The comTc mu'l be changed by tack- 
ing br wearing, and other fcrvicts mnil Bl- p.TformcJ. 

None, however, are admitted but the moil probable, 
the mofl fimple, and mod nccclTary. 

The commander in chief firll informs the fleet byH ^wrliry 
the firrpiirafory is about to ord^ r an i^ven 

evolution, and that he is 10 dircdl: it by 
This precaution is iiidifpeiihible to prevent miftakes. 

Along with thhr advertiling fig ml he makes the lignal 
of tbc' movement intended. This not only calls the 
attention of the fleet, but makes the fliips prrparc for 
the pfecife execution of tint movement. The com* 
manders of divifltins repeat the advcrlifing fignal, which 
informs their fhips of their llcuatiiin, and the private 
fliips beat their dmmi or chime ihcir bells. Thus the 
whole fliips of the fleet clofc a little, and become a Hllte 
better a'^quainttd with iheir mutual porition. It is 
now onderllood that a movement is to be made precife- 
ly a quarter of an hour after the ad venifement. At 
3 O the 
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Niiviil the expiration of this lime, the tffcftivrc fignal for this 
, ^^P*^^** movement itj made by the commander in chief, and muft 
■ ~ be iiitlaiuly repeated by the commanders of divibons^ 

and then the raovement miiil be made by each Ihip, ac- 
cordingto the failing and fighting iidlrudlions. This 
Tniill be done with the utmotl attention and preciilon, 
bccaufe it produces a prodigious change in the relative 
polition of the fliips; and even alliiougli the good feu fe 
of the commander in chief will felcA fuch movements 
for accompli/hing his purpofe as produce the fmalicii 
a]tcraiioi\s, and the leaft rifk of fcparacion or running 
foul cft:iLli other ; it is ftill extremely difficult to avoid 
tlufc misfortunes. To prevent this as much as pofllble, 
each fldp which has executed the movement, or which 
has come on a courfc thwarting that of the fleet, in- 
timates lliis by a lignal properly adapted, often adding 
the lignnl of the tack on wliich it is now Handing, and 
even itB particular fignal of recognizance. 'I’hia is 
prsrticulat ly incnmliciit on the flag (hips and the leading 
Jliips of each divilion. 

After a rcafonable interval tiie commander in chief 
, will make proper li^inals for bringing the fleet to a 

knowledge of I heir i cnuioii in this new pofition. 

Ill r\» r I'hia muft ferve for a general account of tlic ciicum- 
if! jLil.h'fh wliich muft be 'attended to in framing a code 

a y^iri.uLr aibitnry cliaraiffers in which the laii- 

aiunn.t ot guage is written muft be left to the fagacity of the 
li.nid!fc. gcntlLmcri of the profcfljon. It mull be obferved, llial 
til.; ilratagcma of war make fccvvcy very ncceffaiy. It 
n.ay he ofinirnenfc harard if the enemy fliould iindcr- 
lland nur figanlfi. Li time of battle it might frequent- 
ly fiiidrj?rc our a! tempts to deftroy them, and at all 
limes would enable them to cfcape, or to throw us into 
difordtr, Tvery commander of a fquadron, therefore, 
ifl'iief) piivate figuals, fuited to his particular deftina- 
lion ; and therefore it is ni'ccfl’ary that our code of fig- 
jitds be fufceptible of cndlefs variations. This is ex- 
ceedingly cafy without any incrcafc of their number. 
Tile commander needs only intimate that fucli and 
inch a fjgiial is fo and fo changed in its meaning du- 
2 ring his command. 

may \y^. cjjnnot leave this article wn'thnut retiirriug to an 
W made obfcrvation which we made almoll in the beginning, 
llirrc?x-*^" viz. that the fyftcm of fignals, or to fpeak more pro- 
prckoii*. of pcrly the manner of framing this fyftcm, baa received 
liumhcrs. much improvement from the gentlemen of the French 
navy, and pdriicuLriy from the moll ingenimiR thought 
of M. de la Bourdonnais, of making the fignals the tin- 
mediate cxprciTions of numbers only, which numbers 
may be. afterwaids ufed to indicate any order whatever. 
We fliall prefent our readers wMtb a fcheme or two of 
the mamur in which this may be done jfor all flignalSf 
both day, night, and fog. This alone may be coufider- 
td as a fyilem of fignah, and is equally applicable to 
every kind of information at a diftance, Without de- 
tradiing in the Ijmalleft degree from the pftife to 
M. dc la Bourdoniiaia* wcmwft pb^rve, thitt this prin- 
ciple of nolatiott is of much older date. Biftqp Wil- 
kins in his Secret and Swift Meflenger, expreisly re- 
cunimends it, and giveBjpecimens of the manner of exe- 
cution ; fo does Dr Hopkc in fdroc of his propofals to 
the Royal Society. Gafpar Schptt«8alfo meiilionsit 
in his ^rcKuica Curhfs^i acd Kirc'per, tfmong pthers of 
Lib Curious PrujedU. 


M. dc la Bojrdonnalb’s method is as follows ; Xdv>I 

He choofes pendants for his effcdlive llgnals, bccaufe Signals, 
they arc the moll calily difplaycd in the proper order, 

Scvcvul pendants, making part of one figniil, indy he ^ 
hoifted by one hallyard, being (lopped on it at the di- jionid.Mw 
ila nee of four or fix feet from each other. If it bcuai^’h m.*- 
found proper to throw out another iigiinl at the fame oho i fir 
time and place, they are feparated by a red pendant 
without a point. His colours are chofen with judge- 
ment, being very diltindlly recognized, and not liable 
to he confounded with the adtirefling fignals appropri- 
ated to the dilferent (hips of the fleet. They an, 

For N® 1. Red For N° 6. Red, with blue tail. 

2. White. 7. White, with blue tail. 

3. Blue. 8, White, with red tail. 

4. Yellow. 9. BJne, with yellow tail. 

5^ Red, with o. Yellow, with blue tail- 

white tail. 

Three fets of fuch pendants wdU exprefs every num- 
ber under a tlioufand, by hoi ft mg one above the other, 
aad reckpipng the uppermoft hundreds, the next b^lovr 
it tens, and tlie lowed units. Thus the number (S43 
will be expreflVfl by wit^i a blue tail, a 

yellow pendant beliaw tt, viid a'Hlue one bclqwthe laft. 

This method has gi'cat advantages. 'The fignals may 
be hoifted in any ;place bed fecit, and thercfuic 

the fignificutioR is noMffe^cd by the^derangcmeTit of 
the flag fliip's masfts and rigguvg. And by appropriat- 
ing thcfmaller inimbers fignals, they zte 

more fiinple, ivquipng fewer pendants. 

As this method requlres.^^ particulfir let of colours, mi^ln be 
it lias its inconveniences. . Ao admiral is often obliged red 
to fliift his iktg, -even in time of- s£lion. Qlc cannot 
ealily take the colours alo«»g It is 

beitevto make ufc ot .private Ihipcoiyui^, 

is provided w’,ith. Oxm fiyilyili do» ?wJkh . the ad* 
ditioii of three, at,, i^oil |f<W pendants, ojT fiogular 
make, to mark, loo, aod^ 500* 400. Two of thefe 
flags, one abpvc the o;b<^t:livDl«xp reft any number un- 
der 106, by u ling tUip i.ltbbs A fubilitutc for any fjag 
that (jliould be reprftedA Thus the i Jth flag along 
with the flag for eight or |osr fix will espreft the nnm; 
ber 88 or . Thpl, Wtarc able to expnft every 

number below 5Qq,..itnd tlijsis fufficicut fur a very large 
code of fignaU. 

And in order to ditnioilh as much as pofllblc the 
number of ihefe compopud fignaU, ft wiU he proper 
^h«t a npinbcr of fingte .flag/ignab be .ptLftrved, and 
even varied by cftcumftanccs caf ppfuion, for orders 
wbit'b i^re of very frequent, occurrence, and which can 
hardly occur ia fiLuations .w'here any obftru<^liotij ars 
occafioned by loft of mails, &c. And farther, to 
void allchauce gf miftake, a particular fignal can he 
added, intimating that the flgnaft now exhibited arc 
numcrary, fignals ; or, which is ftill better, all fignals 
may he confideretlas uumeraiy fignaU , and thofc which 
we have juft now called* Jiughjlag finals inay be fet 
down oppofite to, or as expi clang, ihclargcil numbers 
of the code. 

This method requires the fign-al of adyertiftment, 
the annulling fignal, the iij^nul of addreft to the paiti- 
ciftar Ihip or divifion, the fignal of aLknow’ltfdgrnen.t, 
the figuul. of indiftiiittuL'fti ut dillrcft, uf danger, and 

one 
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RiVat ovf or Ivro more which, in every mctlKul, mull he em- 
ployed. 

' Another method of cxprcfling nutrihcri with fewer 


F, 

20 
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ws : 
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D 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 


E 


32 

33 

34 

35 

36 


F 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 


^.'lik'h ijiiiy 
ulfo mi- 
yre Vi,' J. 


The humber exprefled by any pair of flags ir found in 
the interfe^tion of the lioiizontal and perpendicular co- 
himna. Thus the flag D, hoifled along with and above 
the flag F, expreffes the number 4O1 ike* In order to 
expreisa greater number (but not exceeding 84) fup- 
C 

pofc 75, hoift theflaga wlirclv expreflea jj, 

wanting 42, and above them a Aag or lignal G, which 
alone exprclfcs 42. 

This method may be fttH tihprovcd by ar- 
ranging the flags thus* ^ ^ 



A B, 

c 

U ■ *-iE" 

F 
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1 of the fignal 15 to- 


J»LlU)d. 


.'1 

nlwUUilJV 
I risiiHT.il 

giiuLi. 


wily indcpcntlrtt 6? of the flags. Ill 

whatever part's tljie Hagi I) and E are feen, 

iheyeXprcfa th« tiiitthbef \ Tilis would fuit battle 
figupJa. ; 

Another method ftifl mti^be Wheli. Flhga hoifted 
any v^hcre oh the foijemaft inay be acOoutlted units, tbofe 
on the mainmall tehii, and thofe oh the miaenrhall htln* 
tlrech. Til in numeral lignials utay be 'made by a Ihip 
difinafleil, or having, only polea ih their place. 

Many other ways may be contrived for exprefling 
numbers by colours, and there is great room for ex- 
cTciflng the judgment of the con t fiver, for it tnuH 
always be rtmembered, that thefe flgniils muft be 'ac- 
trompanied with a lignul by' which it' is addreffed' to 
fohre partimlar fliip or divilkin of the flet t, and it niay 
be difliLMilt lo coniicrt the one witli the otberj* which h 
perhaps fhowii in fulother pbitc, and along with other 
executive fignabi 

s One great advantage of thefe numeral flgnale ia, that 
they may be changed in their fignificaiion at pleafute. 
7 'hus, in the firfl method, it inti be fettlclL tfeat on 
fliindays llie colours A, B, C, D, ^c. cxpnPT tby fy- 
phtrs I, 2, 3, '4, &c. but that on Mondays they ex- 
pfafs the cyphers o, i, 2, 3, &c. and on Tiicfdpfys the 
rypliers (j, o, i, 2, ?:r.; anti fo on through all the days 
of tlic week. This itUMH of ferri-cy in iMcUliont'd by 
Dr I'Tooke for tbe conil and alarm iigiViils, wlifre, by 
the by, he fliows a method for convt yiog intelligence 
ewer laud very fiinilar to what iz now prartifed by the 
F'^cneU with their telegraph. 
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It is equally eafy to exprefs numbers by night fig- 
nals. Thus M. de la Bourdonuai.i propofes, that one Signals. 
difehargeof a great gun lhall exprefa 7, and that i, 2. 3, 

4, y, 6 fliall be exprefled by lights. Therefore, to V 

prefs 24, wc muft fire three giina, and fliow three n,j*y Ij- alfo 
lights, Thi.i ia the mo(l perfedt of all funr..i of night txpr il.il 
and fog fignal.^. For botli the manner of hi iiig gituH hy 
And of exhibitin;; lights may he varied lo fiilicient 
tent with very lew guiis or lights, and with gieat di- 
ilinftnefs. 

Thus, for guns. Let F mark the filing nf a fm dr 
gun at moderate intcrvalB, and //a cl')uhln gnu, tinvl 
is, two difeharged at the intci val of a feeond. Wc m?*/ 
exprefs numbers thus : 

t F. 

2 F, F. 

3 1% F, r. 

4 Is F, I'. 

5 

, s F, /y. F, r. 

9 I' v/Vi 

10 //. 

100, /./;//, or///. 

It might be done with fewer gnii.s if the //were ad* 
milted as the lirft firirg. But it feenis her ter to begin 
alnays with the finglc gun, and thus the double gnu 
beginning a fignal diilii.guWhcs the tens, 

In like lusimcr, a fmall niimher of liglils will admit 
of a great variety of very diftiin!^ pofitioiis, which may 
ferve for all fignals to lliip'J not very remote fioin the 
commander in chief. For orders to be under flood at 
a very great diftance, it wnll be proper to appropriate 
the iiiiiiibcrs vshicli are indicated by li^nals made with 
nickels. Thefe can be varied in lunnlu r and kind to a 
fullicicnt extent, fo as to lie vety eafdy Ciillhi';: uhn5.d 
and underftood. It fulTlcient to have (hovMi liinvthe 
whole, or nearly the vvhele, noiatiou of ligmils may be 
limited lo the eypulfnin of inn.iheM. ^ 

We have taken little not’ce of llie rgnuh; made hy,^ . 
private inips to the cominaiKVr in criuf. 1 lO'. ir. 5 ' j 
very eafy bufinefs b^.canfe iheie is hnl * riik of cr:i- 
fouiiding them with other Hgnals. Nfir have wc fp'.i*- 
k(iu offignals from the flag fiii[J'' wlioiV ullimate ir-Tci- 
pretatjon is number, as when fliips are tlirci^ed to 
change theif conrlV fo many pt'iiitf-’. I'hofe alfo aic 
exfily ebntrived in any of the methods already d.fjvi- 
be'dV affd virlicn a private Ihip iviflics to inform rlic com- 
mander in chief that fumulings are found at To man}- 
fathoms. In like manner, by numbering the points 
of the Cbmpafrt, the adn4iral ran dire<fl; to chafe to any 
one of them, or may be informed of llr.inge Ihips being 
feen in aiiy quaiter, and what is their number. ' 

iSlbiiAls^v tfjr Drum, made nfe of, in thetx^rcjS^ 

■ tV irmy, inftead of die word of comm and, vit^ ' 

0 />rratioi^*." ' 

To caution. " 

To perform any diftincl thing. 

To foim the line or batralion. 

(To advance, except when in-* 
tended for a falutc. 

To advance quick. 


of Army, 

SiGX ALf . 

AJhort roJt, 
jffiiijt*, 

*fo arjtis, 

%he marcb^ 

77>r fourt h luarch^ 

The point of nvar. 


To march and charge. 
3 O a 


Tii 



SignaUfrc, 

iifgn£t. 


TAr Retreaif 
Drum cttjjing^ • 
*r*mo Jhart rolUt 
Tbt dragoon marck^ 
The grenadier march^ 
The troof^ 

The le^ng rolU 


The preparattoe^ 
The gvmraU 
Tivo long rolls ^ 
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- To retreat. 

• To halt* 

To pel form the flank firing* 
To open the battalioiu 
To iuroi ohe c(»lumn. 

To ilguble divifiuni. 

To form the fqiiare. 

— , j. , CTo redace the fqoare to the 

The gren,«tur march, | , 

To make ready and Are. 

To ccafe A ring. 

To Li iiig or lodge the colours. 
SlGi^ATURE, a Cgn or mark imprefled upon any 
tliingt whether by nature or art. Such is the general 
iigiiiUcatiuTi of the word ; but m the plural number it 
lus been ufed, in a particular fenfei to denote thole ex- 
ternal maikB by which phyfiognoMiifts and other dabblera 
in the occult Iciences pretend to difcoverthe nature and 
internal quahtics of every thing on which they are 
found. According to l-avatcr, every corporeal objedl 
charn£icri/,cd by hguatures peculiar to itfelf. 

The doctrine of fignatuus, like alchemy and allrolo- 
gy, was very pit\alcnt during the 15th and i6ch cen- 
turies ; and was coiifidcrcd as one oi the occult feieucea 
which coiifeired no i mall degree of honour on their rc- 
fpc£livc pi ofeifors. Some of ihelc phijuruphers, qb they 
thought lit to ilylc tbemfclveB^ maintaiiRd tliat plants, 
mineralsi and aniinah, but particularly pknts, had flg- 
natures imprcITed on them by the hand of nature, indi- 
catiiig to the adept the therapeutic ufes to which they 
might be applied. Otlicrs, fuch as the myllic tlieofo- 
l^hilis and chemills of that day, proceeded much farther 
in abfurd^ty. maintaining that every I'ubilauce in natuie 
had citlier external fignatures immediately difcerniblc, 
or inierntd fignatures, v\hich, when brought into view 
by tire or mciillrua, denoted its connexion with fome 
fidereal or celellial archetype. Of the doArine of lig- 
naturcs, as it relates merely to the therapeutic ufes of 
plants and mineicils, traces arc to be found in the works 
of foine of the griatcfl; authors of antiquity ; but the 
celellial lignatuies, we believe, were difcovcrcd only by 
* A'd/. the moonlight of the monkifh ages. Pliny informs ns *, 

X.ib.1 XXIV. that the marble called aphites^ from its being fpqited 
like a ferpejnt, was difeovered by tliofe fpots to be a 
fovereign remedy for the bite of that aoimal ; and that 
the colour of the hameuites or blaod 4 lone inumaud that 
it was ht to hr employed to flop a hemorrbagy ; hpt 
we dp not recolledi his attributing the virtues of ibc^e 
muHrals to a fidereal or celellial influence* 

^iGNATUs l, a figning of a perfoti’s name at 
tom of an act or deed written by his own hand. 

SiCNATuxE, in printing, is a letter put at tire At- 
torn of the fjrll page at had, in each Iheet, ^s a. diru.> 
tion to the, binder in folding, gathering, and coljiiting^ 
t.tiem. The fignatures confili of the Cc^pit^ le|ters of 
jl^4c:g|phabet, which change in every fbect: if there be 
U thap, letters In the alphabet, to the capita), 
letter a imall one of the fame for;, as A a, £ b 

which aVe^jrepfi^td as oftep as neceflarj. I11 large vo- 
lumes it is eautr to jijhdinguifl) the dumber of alphabets, 
afu-r the fird three or four, by jplacing a figure before 
the fignalurc, as 5 B, 6 

-BIGNE'r, one of the kingVfcais, made ufe of io 
his private an^ adlgranjls that pafj^ by 
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bill figned undt^r bis majcily’s hand4 it is. always in the 
cuflody of ihe fecrclarits of (late. 

SiGNkT, in Scots law. See Esw, Part IH. ^ 17. 
81 LENE, Catch FLY, or Vifeous f^asnpion^ iu bo- 
Sany : A genus of plants belongiiig to the claf« of di^ 
candriat and order of trigy^ia s and in the natural fyfm 
tem arranged under tlie 2 ad order, caryophyllea. The ca- 
lyx IS VLTitvicufe ; the petal, are five in numbci, bifid, and 
iingniculated, and crowned by a nedtarium ; the capfulc 
is cylindrical, covered, and trilocular. There are 26 
fpecies, of w-hicli 7 arc natives of Britain and Ireland, 
I. Arglka^ the fmall corn campion or catchfly. The 
ftem is weak, hairy, and above a foot high ; the leaves 
arc oblong, and grow in pairs at the joints ; the flowers 
arc fmalb white, a^id entire ; they (laud on Iboiilalka 
W^hich ilfue from the al^ o£ tlic leaves ; they are credl, 
alternate, fingle, and lateral. It grows in corn fields, 
pud flowers in June, and July. 2*. Nutans^ Nottingliaov 
catcl 4 y. The flem is abput twg feet high, and firm : 
the radical leaves are broad, ubtufe, and grow in a tuft ; 
thofe oij the ;ftem are narroif and «catc : the flowers 
are while, and grovy in. lateral .p?fp ides t the petals are 
bifid and curled;, the calyx is long, bellying. 2 little, 
with ten Ipngitudittftj^ ftrjaek. .If grows in pafltires, and 
flowers iu Jude add july-^ ' 3* fea campipn^ The 

ftem is two or three feet Ipng, (lender, procumbent, and 
branched aUeriuiidly ; '^c h^ves arc long and narrow : 
the flowers arc whitie* and gfowba oppufite footflalks, 
three on each, in ugilatef^l •bKtnchea ; the calyx in 
hairy and pnrplifh, and haat^manglea. It , grows on 
the fouth coafl, and flpwjtrs jrt June and July. , 4. Co^ 
noidea^ greater corn ca$cbfly, ^ C|Si|jnpipn. The leaves 
are narrow and fofit ; the ealyat is p^slcal, with ; 

the flowers proceed from tb« af the flra ; 
the petals arc entire. It, field^.i; and. 

flowers in Jun^t 5. catch* 

fly. The item is ajbout tw;| iStid forked ; the 

calyx has ten angljc^ * r^)|i^j^<:lam«ny, apd oval, 
with longer teeiu than tbies>tbtr ipecicB | the petals are 
of n reddifli white. 


iiglTICI 

U 

Silcfio. 


The flcnvia about 1.8 inqbgs high, ^apd eredt, witfi few 
brBncli«s.f ^lie lei^vns^avc (fflile, qpd broad at 

Uie bafc j the flowers,. lerpp|inal, in fafligiatc bundles, 
{mail, and red. It may b^ op the banks of riv^, 
and is in flower in July and Aogu(l* 7. Acaulit^ mofs 
campjigii.' T]he radical leaves ar^ fp^'ead on the ground, 
like a tuft of mofs ; the.llalks are about an inch Iqng, 
apd naked, bearing each a fipgle purple flower, Thia 
fpecies grows on^ounlaius, and has been fpund, iu 
WalvB' and Scotland, within half a mile from thair top. 
it is i\i flower in July. , ,r ^ 

^ S^lLEBiA, a duchy of Germany, bounded on the 
eafl: by Poland ; on the wefl, by Bohemia and Lower 
Lnfatiqi;, ou the fou|b„ by a chain of mountains, 
and a thicket of confiderable extent which feparates it 
from ^^ary ; end .,io the^nortb, bgr the luarquifate 
o\f Brand|fturg ajid Poland. From norlh->yc(l.to foutlir 
caft it si.wquf 274 miles, and about 190 where brood- 
cfk ivbut it IS muL-h cqntrai&ed ai both ends. Upon.the 
froniiera of this country, to the wxft and foulh, are 
ipry high niountains, and fomc Lkewife in other parts 
of It- Qiu; of, the ridges upon the frontiers is llyhd ihc 
JRipk^un filowitamSf another the Aloravian^ another the 
and anoUicr the JJungarian, Craj^cl, or Car* 

pathi^ 
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SIMU- pathiMi!^ A branch of the Bohemian is called the Giant 
Mountains, The winter on tliefe hilly I radii is more 
fevLTC, fcu in fooner, and lalU longer, than in the low 
lands. The inhabiiauts life a kind of flcatcs when the 
foow is deep! as they do in Carniola. Little or no 
^rain is raifed in the moiintaiiis and fome fandy tradts ; 
but the reft of the cotintry is abundauily fruiiful, not 
only in grain, but fruits, rootsi padurc, flax, hops, mad- 
der, tobacco, and hemp, yielding alfo fome wine, with 
conliderable quantities of filk and honey- In many 
places are great woods of pines, fir, beech, larch, and 
other trees, affording tir, pitch, rofin* turpentine, lainp-^ 
hlack, and timber for nil ufes. In tliia countiy alfo is 
found marble of fevcnil foi is, fome precious rtonrs, lime- 
ftoiic, millftones, pitcoal, turf, vitri<*l, (ofj\e filver ore, 
copper, lead, iron, and mineral* fprings. (Jrcat num- 
bers of black cattle and horfee arc hi ought hither from 
Poland and Hungary for fale, thofe bred in the coun- 
try not being fuflieient ; but of (beep, goats, game, and 
venifon, they have great plenty. As for wild beatts, 
here are lynxeo, fences, weafelSf otters^ and beavers. 
Tlie rivers, lakes, aud ponds, yield fiA of fcverJ forts, 
particularly (lurgeont feveeal <Us in length, and fal- 
nion. Beffdes a tiuntbcr of fiiialler 'ibreams to water 
this country, there Is theOdcf^ which traverfes it aj- 
mofl from one end to the otlicr ; and the Viftula, which 
after a pretty long courfe through it enters Poland, 
The number of she ciriei^nd tnarkci towns is faid to 
he about aoo, the eotinty of GIsta included, and that 
of the villages yobo. Tfe inhabitants, who arc com- 
puted to, be about a million and a half, are a mixuire 
of QermanV Poles, and Moravians. Tlie language 
geumlly fpoiien it! German i but in fome places the 
vul gar todgue of the Sclavonic . T h c fta les 

confill ofthej^idf^eir^i^ and thofe called /me 

with theii^^y* Virho are immediately fubjea 
to the rovereigii,7dh4 the jreprefentatives of the chief 
cities ; hut fined tbe/antttirjf; W1 under the dominion 
of the king of PrulQa, no di^a been held. The 
king, however, wheahetdok ppfleflion of the country, 
confirmed all the othea priv^gea of the inhabitants. 
With lefpedl to religion, npt ohly Protefbints, but Pa- 
pifts, J^wb, and Greeks, enjoy full liberty of confcicnce- 
The greateft part of Silefia lies in the diocefe oi‘ Dre- 
flaw, but fome part of, it in the Pohflidiocefcs of Fofen 
and Cracow. The bifliop of Breflaw Hands immedi- 
ately under the pope with regard to fpiritiials ; but all 
ccciefiaftical benefices, not excepting the fee of Breflaw, 
arc in the king's gift. Befidcs Latin fchoals, colleges, 
-and feroiriaries, at BrdlaVr is an utiiverlily, and at 
Ligiiitz an academy for mdriial exeixifea- The prin- 
cipal manuf^Aures here arc woollcnf!, linens, and cot- 
tons of ftveral forts, with bats, glafs ware, gunpowder, 
and iron manufa€lure8. Of ihf fc there is a confidembJe 
expoitation. Accounts me generally kept in rixdol- 
lar^s, filvcr grofch-tiiP, and ducats. W.th refpeft to its 
revolutibris and prefent govLM*nrnent, it was long a pait 
of the ILirigdom of Poland j aftri wards it had fcvrral 
dukes aiid petty princes for its fovereigns, whd by de- 
grees became fubjctfl to the kings oi E'Ohemia, until at 
laft King Ch^rltb IV. incorpeu dttd the whole duchy 
with Bohemia ; and thus it continued ui the poffellitn 
of tV.L' honfe Auftrja, until ihc king of Pruflia in 
1 742, taking advantage of the troubles that rnfued upon 
• the death of the emperor Chalks VI. and prt lending 


a kind of claim, wTeded a great part of it, together with SflfeHa 
the county ol Glaiz, from his daughter and htirefs , 
Maria Thereld, the lute cmpitfs dow^ager ; fo that now 
onlyafmall paricif it ispoflefled by the houftof Auftria, 
and conned! cd with the empire, the reft being govern- 
ed by the king of P iiflia, without acknowledging any 
fort of drf*pef>dence on the crown (»f Biihcinia or th€ 
empire. Ver the admin ill ration of jufticc in all civil, 
crirniital, and feudal cafes, and fuch as relate to the 
revenue, the king of Pruflia has pftnhlifliLd three fu- 
preme judicatories, to which an appeal lies from ail tlu; 
inferior ones, and from which, when the fum cxrctd.i 
^00 lixdollars, caufes nryay be moved to BtTlin. 'i'in: 
Lutheran churches and fchools arc under the mfpcc- 
lion of the upper confiflorics, and thofe of the Papilh 
under tliat of the bifllop’s court at Br-'flaw ; but from 
both an appeal lies to the tribunal at Berlin. to 

the revenue, the cxrife here is L-vied only in ihr walkd 
towns, being on the fame footing as in the marqii fjtc 
of Brandenburg ; but in ilie reft of the country the 
contributions are fixed, and the fame both m p aec and 
war. The fcvtral branches of the revenue arc under 
the management of the war and domain offices of Bre- 
flaw and Glogaii. 'I'he whole revenue ariling in the 
king of Pruflia fiom iSilcfia and the eouniy of Cjiatz 
amounts to about four milliona of nydoViarb f>rr /itfnnm. 

^ikfia is divided into Upper and Lower, and each ( f 
thefe again into principalities and louJihips ; of fome of 
which both the propcity and jiirilditlion belong imme- 
diately to the fovLTcign, but of others to hisfuljeits and 
vafi'als. In regard to the chara^tiT of the peo])lc, the 
boors are accoiiiUcd vciy dull and flupid : hut of thofct 
of a higher iMuk, many have dillinguifhed themfclvcs by 
their wit and learning, as well ns by tbcir military and 
political takrUs. However, in general, like iheit ntigh- 
briurs* the Germans and Bohemians, they have more of 
Mars than. Mercury in their compulition, and ihcir parts 
arc more folid than fliining, 

.SI]. ESI AN F/RTH, in the materia mcdicn, a fine 
aftringeiil bole. It is very heavy, of a firm compai^^l 
texture, and in colour of a brou nllh yellow. It breaks 
eafily between the fingers, and docs not Hain the hands ; 
is naturally of a fmooth furface, is readily diirnfibk* in 
water, and melts freely into a buttcr-bkc fiibftnnce in 
the mouth. It kaves rn giittiiufs between the teeth, 

Sind does not ferment with acid meiifinia. It is found 
in the perpendicular filfincs of rocks near the )p»hi 
tniuca at Strigoniuiu in Hiingaiy, and is luppofed to 
be impregnated with the fuiphur of that metal. It is 
a good aftringent, and bttur than moft of the Loks in 
ufe. 

SILICERNIUJM, among the Hcu rins, was a feiill: 
of a private nature, provided for the dc.id G nie time af- 
ter the funcriii. It cunfriled of beans, Itttutc'i, bread, 

CjjgP, &c. TIkIc were laid upon the tomb, and they 
jboliftdy bvlitved that the dead would come out for the 
repaft. What w'as left was generally burnt on the 
ftone. The word flUenvum is derived from flex and 
i. e “ a fupper upon a ftone.*' Eating what had 
thus been provided for the dead, was vftcemed a mark 
of the molt miferablc poverty. A fimihir entertain- 
meut was m.ide by the Gtecks at the tombfe of the dc- 
ccafcd ; but it was ufual among them to treat the 
ghofts witli the fragments from Uie fcaft of the living. 

Sec FuNtRAL and lsrEM.E. 
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SILEX. Sec Flint. 

SJLICEOUS EARTHS. See Mi!«ekalogy» Part 
^ 1 1 . Order 4. 

SILIUS (ItalicuB Caius), an ancient Rotnnn poet, 
and author of an epic pocrti in 17 books which con- 
taiiiB a hiftory of the feepn'd Punic fo famom for 
having* decided the empire of the in fAvoiir of the 
Romans. ' He was born in the reSgii of Tiberi^fi, and 
is fiippofed to have derived the name of fialictti fcoiti 
the plade of hib birth 1 but arhether he whs bom at Ita- 
lica in Spain, or at Corfiniciin in Italy , #hich acdord^ 
ing to Strabo, had the name of //n/ica given' it during 
the Social vi'ar, is a point which (^dndt be knowit t 
though if his birth had happened at either bf thefe 
places the grammavianswouldiell ua, that he {houtdhave 
been called ItidUenJis^ and not Italuus. W^hen he banie 
tu Rome, he applied himfelf to the bar ; and bya clofe 
imitation of Cicero, fncceedcd fo well, that he bebame 
0 celebrated advocate and moft] adcompKflied otaXtU 
His merit and character recommended him to the high^ 
ell offices ill the republic, even to the confuUllip, of 
which he was poflened when Nero died.j^e is faid to' 
have been aiding and affixing in- accdlmg^perfons of 
high rank and fortune, whom that wicked empi^crorhad 
devoted to deih uflion : but he retrieved his charafter 
afterwards by a long and nnifortn coUrfe of virtuous be- 
haviour. Vefpafian feiit him aS procoitful into Alia, 
where he bcliaved with clean hands and unhlcmifhed re* 
putation« After having thus fpebt the belt part of hfs 
life ill the fervicc of his country, he bade adieu to pub- 
lic affairs, rcfolving to confccratOl^be remainder to polite 
retirement and the mufes. He had feverid fine villas in 
the country j one atTiifculum, celebrated for bavihg 
been Cicero^s \ and a farm near Naples faid to have 
lieen Virgil's at which was his tomb, which SlUus 
ilfteii vifited. Thus Martial compliments him on both 
thefe accounts : 

Siliiis hac majim ccUhrat monumenta J\Taronhf 
Jugera facundi qui C 'lccmms hahet. 

H^redem Donunumque fui inmulique lurt/qUe 
Non (dium mafUl nee Mari^ net Clccro, 

Epigr. 49. Libi XL 
Of Tally’s feat my Silius is ppffefeM, 

And his the tomb where Virgil’s aihes rcfti v 

Could tbofe great ffiades return to chix^fe their heir, 
The prefent owner they would both prefer. 

In tliefe retirements he applied himfelf to p'oetty : led 
not fo much by any great force of genius, wliic^ ^ould 
certainly not have ^ffirred him to ftay till life waain 
the wane, and his imagination groining tfold; as by'hia 
exceeding great love of Virgil, to xvhofe me^bry be ' 
paid the higheff veneration. He has' imitated him rh 
his poem ; and though he falls infirtilely fhotl of hiti^ 
yet be has difeovered a great and tmi%iarfal gdniua;, 
which would have enabled iriiti ter fucceed in fo^b^de- 
gree in whatever he tinderto^. \ ^ ’ 

Having been for fotoc time drifted ^itti in' ^ 
pdtliume, which WBs deemed incfirable,'he greW ivcafy 
of life, to which, in the Ungua£{e of Jffiiljr, ‘he put ah' 

end with delertnined courage* ^ > 

There liave l>cen many ird&ioiTajiif.Silitifl ttialieus.' A 
iicai imd coviyA one vt^^ publinied at LeipfftfUn 
Hi bvo, with Ihoi^ wnd' ulefhl ndtes byCctlarius i feiit' 
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the bed is that cum noth mtrgrh nrwrum etAtnoldi Ur^* , Sillt* 
hnhorch. Trajedl. ad Rhen. 1717, in 410. v— 

SiLK, a very foft, fine, bright thread, the work of 
an infeft called or the iilk worm. 

As the filk worm is a native of China} tlxc culture of 
filk in ancient times iVas entirely confined to that coun- ' 
try. We arc told that tlic cmpicfics, furrounded by 
their woinefn, fpent their Icifure hours in liatcdiing and 
rearing filk worms, and in Weaving tiffues and filk veils. 

That this example was Toon imitated by perfunn of all 
ranks, we have reitfun to conclude j for we ore informed 
that the Chinefc, 'who were formerly cluthed in fiiin*:, 
in a ihort time after were drcTTcd in vefinficnts of filk, 
l*ifl the reign bf Juftiiiian, the filk 'worm was unknown 
beyond'the tciTltorii^a of China, but filk was ifitroduced 
ititb l^erfia Ibng beffeire that period. After the conqiietl 
of the Tcrfiiiu empire by Alexander the Great, this va- 
luable Comfhodity wait brought into Greece, and ;t 1 ience 1 
cbhvey^ io "Rp'tive^ Tfee firtt «F the Roman writers OpinionB of 
extant by wfepiii' filk is mentioned, arc Virgil and Ho- the ms 
nice I ;feht it'U .pi^habl^ neither of tlieni knew J”*^*^*^*'**''’^ 
froth it liif^^'bbtained, nor bow it waslJ® 

pigweed.' ; H ^waif^jppbfed to 

b6‘a trees or 

ftowera; of 
wool 6r cdctpn i inil that 

it was the 


khje^in wtilch it 
me% 

Arik’ and oph.^ ' 

of 'Its 

j , kor fl«i.trJTt 
fy^.ji^i^riiiTians iratf'*'™ Cl.in* 

5 ii* 4 »y*, from V ' 


-SV c,f J„, 

m 'w,*,’'ej^nTe7C(J to the 
V klid ifecncc tranfported 


that they had' 
wan fornied. 
drefs too expenSye mid 
appropriated wholly to viffeisSsti. 
lence. Elei^abultts is fiiii ^ 

afhonjr the Komana 

Aureluh complained ihiit ; 

Rome for i 2 ounces ^ 
to give his wife peTmi 
exorbitant price. ^ ^ 

For fevcral cenWn.cs’^ 
man empire' isrith. jt^ j 
verfed the lyhole titi^^^ 
thc‘ChWlte;iidg< 
iKw cpmnii^Vv I 

ports of . ^ V v 

byfeaid Pcrfi'a;n The Fcrlums, W'Uli the 

' unialyapkcttypfWohopd^^ the price of filk to Difyi/ijkkn 

fucb an exorfeitant heigt4}t1iat Juftinian, eager not 
to bfetahi afuir^^d.cCrttfW fupplyaf a coihipodity which 88 

WES be^be of indiWpfablenf^ feut foli^ii^pus to deliver 
the cp^inercc of ,hw fubjefts from tue J^aAions of his 
enemies, endeavour^, W piearii of ln» ally, the Chrif- 
tiah monarch of Afeyffinia, to wreft fome portion of 
the ffik trade from the Perfians. . In this aitempt he 
fail^ ;'but wheh hcleafi; expe^ed it, he, by a» tinforc- 
feen event, attained, in fome rheafure, the objcdl: which ^ 
he had in view. UVo Perfian; monks having been cm-sjjk worms 
ployed as ttii^onariei in foine of the Chriffian churches jfltroductil 
wl^ich were tfiabfifficd (as iW are informed by Cofmar.) i-uropc 
in different parts 'of India, had penetrated into the coun-J*J'^ 
try of the Seres, or China. There they obferved tlic ^ 
labours of the filk worm, and became acquainted with 
airthe arts of man in working im its produ^ions in 
fuch a ViTOty of elegant fabrics. The profpcjft of gain 
of^perhapayo'mdignant zeal excited fey feeing this lu- 
crottve feranch of commerce .eugrbffed fey unDjdicying 

nntfons} 


two 
"monki. 
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naliqr.s, pronipted them to repair t 
There they explained to the emperor the origin of iilk, 
as wjl‘ 11 as the various inodes of pivparir.g and manufac- 
turing it, myfteries hitherto u i known, or very imper- 
fedly undeviluod in Europe ; and encouraged by his 
liluTal promifes, they undertook to bring to the capital 
a fufficient number of thofe wonderful infefls, to whofc 
labours man is fo much indebted. This they accom- 
pliflicd^ by conveying the eggs of the filk ivorbi in a 
hollow cane. They were hatched by the heat of a 
dunghill, fed with the leaves of a wild mulberry tree, 
and they multiplied and worked in the f^ine immner as 
in thofe climaus where they firfl; became ob|c£is of tiu^ 
man attention and care. Vaft numbers of tliefc infect 
were fooh reared in different parts of Greece, particu- 
larly in the Pcloponnefus. Sicily afterwards undertook 
to bt^ed filk worms witk equal fuccefs, and w’as^itated, 
from time to time, in feverat towns of ^ In all 

thefe places e^ttenfivc manpfaifttues'wcre eilabliflicd and 
carried on v/iUi filk of domeftic produftio|t^ ^bc de- 
mand for {}Ik from, the e^flL .dinpnil[^ed 'o|t,c^ the 
fubje'Cts of tht* Grpck 'eWier^w 




4 

Method of 
reuring (ilk 
wnrmi ID 
L'liiiiS. 


to have rccoiirfe to , 
a eonfid^rabk chii&« 
conimcrcial 
■ A's filk is 
ueccffaiiy 

ma ml r i ^ 

rope, it' 1 
the niijtho& 
the fifk- wOtmi 
theiS 

To'togib 
of paper, 
hung up ^ 

Blld 

yviod ; 4iit ho' i 
wesfrms hr thielr ej 


dt and 
» of the 
' India, 
be firft 

f‘|tkh^tttre and mode of 
account of the 
r|Rail]|^ng. filk worms in Eu- 
defccipiion of 
ed. jiilSl^ajp ttip original country of 
either permit 
tt^lbcrry trees, or keep 
it produced by worms 
feflt ‘metinxi is very fim- 
fcconda 

;k ire laid on large fheets 
i^cre. The fheets are 
. '"With the eggs inward, 
admit the 
’oome. 'near thp 
fjte •; fheets are 
Mth th^ egga i^mrd, 


tak’^n down, ^ _ ^ 
and llicti hung tip agatn^ dbnng the ftiinm'erand aptumn. 
At the end of l)cccrober» or the beginning pf January, 
the eggs are put ititb cold water, with litriefaU diHolv- 
cd in it. Two days after they t ate them otit, hang 
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Coijfiautinoplv. gray. Th?y then pul two flicets logeiher, a.. 

them clofc tic the cncU, ' of 

The third day, imvardo tlit (licets arc unroll- 
ed and ftrctrhcd o;* a li'ie mjt, the egg® appe ar 

blackifiik They then roll llr.ee fiirvl.s toj^ctlicr, and 
carry them into pretty warm place, Iheltcicd from t!»c 
foiuh wind. The next day the people taking out the 
rolls, and openiug them, find them full of worms like 
fmall black ants. 

The apartment chofen for filk worms is on a dry 
ground, in a pure air, and free from noife. The roonus 
are fquare, and very dole, for llic fake of M^annth ; the 
dOQT faces the fouth, and is covered with a double 
mat, to keep out the cold ; yet there ihould be a win- 
dow on every fide, that when it is iliought ncctfliiry the 
air may have a free paffage. In opening a window to 
let iu a refrefhing breeze, care mull be taken to keep 
out the gnits and flies. The room mull be furiiilhed 
with nine or ten rows of frames, about nine inches one 
above the other. On thefe they place ruth hurdles, up- 
on which the worms are fed till they arc ready to I'pin ; 
and, to preferve a regular heat, flove fires are placed at 
the corners of the room, or elle a warming pan ia car- 
ried up and dow'n it ; but it mufl not have the Icafk 
flame or fmoke. Cow' dung dried in the fun is elleemed 
the moll proper fuel. 

The worms eat equally day and ni^ht. Hic Chi- 
nefe give them on the lull day firty-cight meals ; that 
is, one every Ktdf hour ; the next thirty ; the thiid day 
they have dill hfs. A., cloudy and rainy w'cathcr lakes 
away their flornacli, juft before their repHtl a wifp ol 
.very dry ftraw, tlie flame of which mull be all alike, is 
held over the wornvs to free them from the t old and 
moifture that bc:numb& them, or die the blinds arc ta- 
ken from the windows to let in the full day-light. 

Eating fo often hnftens their growth, on which the 
chief profit of the filk w'oi m depends. If they come to 
maturity in 23 or 25 days, a large Ihect of paper roviT- 
ed with worms, which at tluir fiijl coming from the 
eggs weigh little more than a drachm, will produce 
ounces of iilk ; but if not till 28 day^, tlicy then yi hi 
only 20 ounces ; and if they are a month or 40 d.iys in 
growing, they then produce but ten. 

Theyarc kept extremely clean, and are often removed ; 
and when they are pretty well grown, the worms belcmg- 


flilk. 


iug to one hurdle are divided into three, afterwards they 
are placed on fix, and fo on to the luiinbcr of 20 or more ; 
ihcin up again, and wlicn dry roll them a bttV tighter^, for being full of humours, they niuJl be kept nt a dm* 
arid cnclolc each fepai'atdyi lUoding on one end in an diflance from each other. I'iic critical momciit for iv- 

caVtticu ytfleb Some put them Into a Jyc made of mul- ^ ' ‘ 

beri y tree aftiep, and then lay them fame moments ip 
fiiow water, or elft hang thent up three nighits op a 
nniTherry trte to rcoiivc the fiiow or rain, iT not too 
viident. The lime of hatching them is when the leaves 
of the mulbuiy liccs begin to open, for they are ha- 
ficnej or impiTded according to the diiTerent degrees of 
beat or cold t6 which llicy are expofed. When they 
are rcadv to cOitie forth, the eggs fvvcil, and become a 
little pointed. 

The third day before they are liatchcd, the rolls of 
paper are taklm out ciT the vcftel, llretchcd out, and hung 
up with their backs towards the fun, till they receive 
u kindly warmth ; and then being ioUll up clofe, they 
are fet upright in a Vcffel in a warm place. This is re- 
peated the next day, and the eggs change to an aih- 


moriiig them is when they arc of a bright yellow tmd 
ready to fpin ; they mull be iurioundcd with iurU at a 
fmall diftancct which muft cover the top of the place t'l 
keep off the outward air ; and Ijccaufc they love to v oi k 
ill the dark. However, after the thiid day’s labour, 
the mats are Ca|j:cn away from one o'clock till three, but 
the rays osf the fun mull not fliinc upon them. 
are at this time covered with the (hccts of paper lIim 
were ufed on .the hurdles. ^ l 

The cocoons are completed in feven days, after which 
the worm is mctainorplioft'd into a chry falls ; the co- 
coons are then gathered, and laid in heaps, having fnii 
ftt apart thofe defigntd for propagation upon a hurdb-, 
in a cool airy place. The next caic is to kill the moths 
in thofe cones which arc not tp be bored. The btiL 
way of doing this is to fill large earthen veffcls wuLi 
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SILFJCyefB of len ‘pounds eacli, throwing in four 
4 «iices of full with every layer, ttud covering it with 
_ Urge dry Jeaveadike ihofe of tht' water lily, and edofely 

Upping the wealth of tbc eeffek. But in laying the 
cones into the vefi'eU, they fltparotte the Ung, white, and 
glittering oirea, Mrhtch' yield a Wy ftne filk, from thqfe 
that arc thick, darki and of the ailout nf the fktu of an 
5 , onion, which produce a poarfcr 

Thefilk woTjii is a fpecics of caterp^nai*! #hldh, 1 ike 
orlhc iiik^ otheis of the fame -cUfs, imdcrgoea n variety of 
wc r!n. * changes, that, to|perf<ms who Urc not acquainted' with 
ohjefli of thia kiifd, will appear to be a litftU (hr* 
phling. 

It is produced from a yellowhh celonted egg, abOit 
T^f Bef^ the fraeof a fmali'ptn head, which has been laid by a 
73 . kind of grayiili coloured moth, which the vulgar con* 
found with the butterfly. 

Thefe eggs, in the temperature of this tlimatcv if 
kept beyond t he reach of the dre and fnnHiine, may be 
prcfcTved during the whole of the winter and Ypring 
monthfi witliout danger of hatching s and even fn fuYh* 
mcr they may ealily be prevented frt>“in hatching if they 
be kept in a cold pUce ; but in warmer climates it n 
fcarcely poiiblc to preferve them from hatching, mn 
for a few days, or from drying fo much as to deYlrby 
them. Hence it is eafy for a native of Britain to keep 
the eggs till the food on which the worm is to feed be . 
ready for that pinpofe. When this food is in perfec- 
tion, the eggs need only be eitpofed to the fun for a day 
or two, when they will be hatched with great facility. 

' When the animal is firft protruded from the egg, it 
is a fmall black worm, who is adlive, and naturally af- 
cendfi to the top of the heap in fearch of food. At 
this ftage of hfis growth the filk worm requires to be 
fed with ilie youngeft and moft tender leaves. On 
thefe leaves, if good, he will feed very freely fornbout 
eight days, daring which period he increafes In Hae to 
about a quarter of an inch in length. He is then at* 
tacked with his drd fteknefs, which confifta in a kind 
of lethargic fleep for about three days continuance ; 
during which time he l efafes to tat, and changes hiil 
(kin, preferring the fame bidk- This fleep being over,,* 
lit Ijcgins to eat again, during *flve days, at which , 
he is grown to the lize of full half aa inch In letMfth' |' 
after which followa a fecond ficknefs ia every reTpeft 
like the former. 

He then feeds for other live days; during which t!»ie 
he will have increafed to about three quarrterl of an ftrithL 
in length, when he i« attacked with his thhrd i&c lends. 
Thit» being over, he begins to eat again, wnd eohtlhtf^i 
to dofohir live days more, when he ia attai^ed tiykhl 
fourth ficknefs, at which time he rs arrived dt kts fuB 
growth. When he recovers this ficknefs, ht feeds c^C 
mote during five days ivith a Uioft voracious appetite | 
after which he difdains his food, becomes. 
a little on the yellowifh caft, and feaves his filky traces 
on the leaves where he paffifs* 
he ia ready to begin his cocoon, and will ett no 
Thus it appears that the #htde thstaUM 
of the warm, in this Aatool r»seatlleiiee« iivqureHmate, 
is ufustly about 46 days ; all uf srkioh he takes 
food, and remains iu hisfivkor torpid ftilt 18 ; but it 
h to be obforved, that during waiin wuttth^"liieperk>ds 
' of ficknefs sre (hortenri|»'and mcold weatther lengthen* 
ed, above the terms here ^ceified. In very hot els* 


mates it may be faid to live fatter, and fcioTiertn aitaiti 
maturity, than in thofe that are colder. Dr Andcrran * 
informs us, 'that at Madras the worm undergoes its 
whole evolutions in the fpace of a 2^ days. It appears, 
bdwever, that it feeds fully as many days in India au in 
Europe, the diiferencc Mng entii^eiy occifinned by 
fliortcning the period of ficknefs. Thelongcft iickntia 
he had feen them experience there did not exceed two 
da^ ; and dtfring ftimmer it only lafrs a few hours, 
Wheh the worm has attained its full growth, it 
foarches about for a convenient place for forming its co- 
coon, and mouiYts upon any branches or twigs that are 
pm it iu way for that purpofe. After about two days 
ipent in this manner, it fettles in its place, and forma 
the cOcoorii by winding the,i^ whiekJt draws froni 
its bowels rott^ itfelf into.an ojblp^g rotimlilh ball. 

During this operatkm it gradiiaUy lofts the appear- 
unee of a worm $ itslei^li is lupch cunMU^ed# and its 
thfcknWs tlie time the Wch is foiilhedt 

it is found m be ttanafprmd into an obfong roundilh 
biiU/edvured rii|b » fipootfa dieliy flcih, atid appears to 
he In tfoa ftajtc qfe^aittetice it is called 

this he ofteo 

feerrBJfclil^^^ re. 

^ In't'lua entirely^ mo* 

ttonleft in thclfeaii;d|iliia ai^.^.aftiiek it biirila 
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heavy dulUlooking 
it never ufea for Hyw 

the place it has becH , 

way through the filk 
woven, goes imme%|elr 
which thi; 

male, wfithoui tafttpgl^ 
ence, die in a Wr^^^^ 

The filk wofm» 
inch and a qiartwy^ 
abbiit half |n ijsi^h ^iq, jp#f 
milk or JpeM 
cd the ' Slit ' ' ' 
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afthidi .... 
fubitkhcr wfoebTo^ 
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ia from an 
and 

Are edeem* 

‘ ito.itfHa ringW^to 
vHe hiw 
AboiPc the anus^ The 
is in his Somach, whiph 
at i|^, werer Upnti AWoTpindlet, 

atfoiSeftyi'andfonhoiw^^ w^ a guiB,,cofiimoely yel* 
lowifli, rf^etiihii^ whit<b ieldom greeiiiAi; When 
tfie wqrm hia A thread 

eiK^V /^a£|Iet, Bn4; joiAa ;|||||ill, 4 AAierwanl 6 

of two liooms wl^!^ Ar<? bit mowth; fo 

that the cpcoiim is Yu^med. pf ido^lble thread* Having 
opened a .filk woVin, fpu qiff'^take out the fpindles, 
are folded up in thn% plakt, andt on flrctching 
them out, and drawing each extremity, you may extend 
xhein toMar4woAlls4«-kfig^ if you Iten fcr^e the 
thread lo ftretched owjt with your juiil, you ferape off 
tfk which’ drax, and orfformi 
me mme office to the "covers as gold leaf dees to 
the ingot of River it forroutids, when drawn pul by the 
wke-drawer. This' thread, which is extremely Brong 
■fid even, it about the thicknefs gf 3 middling piiw 4 

Of (ifit worena, it of moft other animals, Uiere U a Partic ular 
cemfidbraUe f arieiy of breeds, fomc pf which arc much jTitntion 
mori hardy, and pORefs 'qualities cmifiderably 
from others. Tbit it a particular of much importance " r 

4 lo wornii< 
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'be inverted to st ib^time of bq^uniine to breed 
thefeTfeBti#eff ift ttoy phcc ; for it will make a great 
diffeteace in the piMiiit on the whole to the undertaker 
if^ietearta good or k bad fort (a). This ib a department 
M^ tdfpeiSl to tte economy of animala ibat baa been in 
f#ery ‘^tnde-modi kftkdaened to than it deferveai and in 
imftietilitft* with regard to the (ilk worm it hka been al- 
jttoft ewtircTjr overlodked. A few egga of tlieHXk worm 
can be^ca^ty trtfofported by poft in a letter from any 
parc ’ of Etinipe to another, efpecially dining the winter 
foafoa?^ ' It Wtudd therefore he an cafy liwatter for any 
patrieitfo MSety, fneh aa the Society of Aita tn Lon* 
don; to f 4 tnirr a fpecimen oC the eg^frpm crery 
try ill whfolir 19 mred, to piit the fe under :ibo 
ekire ofiiP|»eifon dltpeii^ 

imderAood the itianag^eiii to 

keepattchkindclfllbind from miotb^iandb^^ih^^ every 
partieubr^tbat oeettf'‘M" tfk 

make afair cftimktea^their jrefpei^i^ ibetS^ By tbefe 
meane the be And 

value eejaded. edeH % 

enough for the 

cd'fo^’cral tinieihwi^- from 

it that lAight''' It. it well 
known that a ^ a 

change in the refoh^ 

the fame breed ex« 

i^y b'Cbrfothe-idia^l^^^ of a dif* 

fofont -'OlNi^pif^ to 

Gi(iid| food'^ and fo 

on> a^foertain the cir- 

ci " 
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itlara^ t it ia 
Voratts muS be very 
^a^/ia revoked in tbofe 
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few fo thu 
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a tiiiri Xm 

CMSOnereov 

th<it •rccoldeff 
d«r(anVlti 

^ . . ., 

many geoerkl^diia 

yedr^ ** In lhi#hi 
Sir Jofepb 
tim 

tiMis of the fi!kVi«Niie''4o4Nf^ 

daya M egg* >r 4 i’'we(«» i t ^necipn, 

and om a oioth or«lMitheffly.”' 

climate foreea forward tliciir|i««4^neitm fo rh^dlyt tW" 
tore hath bdart ^oalfy protident^ fotiS f^illi^Tt^ 
filieacc ; for kttlhefe MjlWitf $1ife 
gnow aadpuftfwtft heima^llfMghaaf'fllie^ 

Thovtfh tlu worm lie a.'t&b viiif CBajh , 
ia »o dSnht but it migiit ea^^%e. prdjp^aied^^^^ 
hajM in moft parte of the temperaie Aohieiii ' lie 
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of thia.iiife&g indeed, require a confidcrahle degree of 
warmth to hatch them, but they can alfo endure a fe* 
verefrofta No left thM 54QQ lbs, of fflk waa raiCed in 
17S9 in the^cold fandy territories of Pruflk. Iii the 
province of Peking in China* where great quantitica of 
filk aec/abtitjcctcd^ the wintet is mticb colder than even, 
in SeotUnd. From the information of feme Rnfibms 
who wetofonMbkher to kam the Chinefo language, we 
find that Heaumar's ihermometer was obferved from 1 o 
%n..t§fMA.cyen aodegneca below, tiie foeezing point. 

^Ot is it dijBKcoU to rear the food of the lilk worm in 
a temperate cltme. The mulberry tree is a hardy vegc- 
tahk* which beat Sk witliouciryury, the winters of Sw^e- 
dei|»;imd eve;^ of Siberia^ Of the feven fpecies of the 
iifmlberry. (fee Man us) enumerated by Linneus, four 
of tKcfe (viz. the white, red, black, and Tartarian), 
there ia every reafon to believe could be reared both in 
Byitaii) and Lreiand. The grows in Sweden ; the 
fv^as. abundant round Quebec ; tl»e Had delights iu 
bleak fituations, expufed to wind on the fca (liorc ; and 
the,7cir/flrfe« mulberry is reprefented as growing in the 
chilly regions of Sibcn'ii. ^ 

As to the fuperior qnulities of ihe different fpecies. Whether 
probably there ia very little to ht pointed out amonglUny fiiecici 
the foiirjull meniioued with regard to nourifhmcnt, mulbrr- 
cept what may be drawn from iJie following facl i that 
if the. lirlt three arc laid down together, tl»c filk worm 
will, firft cat the white, then the red, and next the black, 
in the order of the tcruleincfs of the leaves. The Tar- 
tarian fceiTiS to hold as high a place in its cfteeni as ei- 
ther the red or black ; but all mull yield to the white, 
which feems to be iu natural food. 

. In Calabria the red mulberry is ufed ; in Valencia 
tlie w'hite ; and ia Granada, where excellent filk is pro- 
duc.cd, the mulbenies are all black. The white feems 
to.profper very well in a moift ilifF foUi the black a- 
grees well with a dry, Tandy, or gravelly foil ; mid the 
white is mod luxuriant in a mold rich loam. 

It may judly be aflerted, that Britain poffefles forncBriiam pof- 
advantages in the railing of raw hlk w hich arc not eil^^rlTM lomt 
joyed by w^arrncr countries. Even in the foulh of*^**^**'-^"^* 
Pmnee, Mr Arthur Young informs us, tlic mulberry 
loaves arc often nipped by frod in the bud ; but this is (or^^ra "fing^ 
baxecly ever the cafe with ub. It is well known thaifilk. 
ifaunder and lightning are hurtful to the filk worm. 

Ko^ Qur climate, can bead that it is alnndl wholly 
emptied foam tbofe dreadful lloims of thunder sad light- 
ning wdiich prevail fo much in hot eli mates. Nature 
furniAed us with every thing reqiiilite for the 
fil^v^unsifadurc ; it remains only forus to improve the 
ady^tages which we poflefs. Let mulberry trees be 
planted by proprietors of lands, and lei a few pcrfoiis 
3 ^ oi 


■ ■■ ^ 'it'll 1 .., i I, y 

1 (a) As the focciefi the (Uk nUmifodlui^ fowad nf worms, it is of great confoqucnce to 

br¥iif)Jllij^fiA|btbbTc . 

Mr an fogenioiis 6 Ik mansnaAi^ ^qf PaiAsy* baa gimimslte folfomno dirediuns for convcyitig 

the' eggs 6f the filk worm from diftsnt countries by Iba ; As fooo a« the ttu»th has laid her eggs, dry them im- 
nicdiately, Ahid pht them into jdals vials 4 foal theip fo elofe thatdisn\p air 0 r water will not peuetrAtc into them. 
Put tbele l^iaU contam the eggs into earthen pots filled wttli cald water; and as oltcn as the water becomes 
itwrni rdtorw it. l^ce the .vejEdfi in tl^ col^ft placa .Oif 'the (bip* and let lAcm retnaf«r loiid the end of 

ihfr.rVoya^^ Tt be Atp^chofco for tWt puvpofe to be oi^abgt iifrtve in Bti- 

^«A?ih the mddthV'OT l-ry. 
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of fkm aod ftUcQl(ibn devote tiidr time to tCte ffttfiitg of . 

■ filfc worirtR* Tlii» is Bsk cmployeacnt il^at will not iq^ 
terfere with anf linanub&ure already eftaWi^cd j on the 
contrary^ it vwutd afford a Tcrpedahle* a locrative, and 
agreeable employment to.lad^es» or 19 i^ides in gene- 
ral, ^ho have at pyefent , too few profe^ns to whidi 
they can apply* Tlie fociciy inditnied at ,X>oodon for 
thf 9 . encosiFagement of arts, ipanufaiRqire^ mi coot-^ 
mercof much to their hoaoor, h^ve /oSered prendn 
to tbofe who (ball plant a eevuip number pf mnWry 
ti 'trees, . 

Method of ^fhe follov^jng method of railing mdtbc^ trees mmi 

jkf feed is pradtifed in the feuth of Franco*, and has 
with fuccefs in the Eaff Wies by Dr 
Ibuih of fo" of Madral. “ Take the ripe berries of the mulber* 

France. ry when it is. full of juice and feeds* Next tpke jt 

Litters om Toogh horfc hair line or rppe, fuch as we dry linen on, 
the Culture and With a gpod haudful of ripe mulbemes, run y^ 
uj'Ratv Silk hand along the line bruifing the berries and maOiif^ 

CM the Coajl ^hcm as mucH as poffible as your hand runs alpr^,. (o 
c/Cciomatt-^^^ the pulp o,r, feeds of the berries may adherp in 
gp-eat abundance to the rope or hair line. Neat dig a 
trench in the ground where you wifh to plant t^nSt 
much like what is practifed in kitchen gardens m Eng- 
land for crops of various kinds. Next cut the rope or 
Ivair line into lengths according to the length of the 
trench you think tit to make, and plunge the line full 
of mafhed berries into the trench, and then cover it over 
well with earth, always remembering afierw'ards to wa- 
ter it welh which is elTvntial to the fuccefs. The feeds 
of the beiTies thus fown will grow, and foon (loot out 
young fuckers, w'hich will bear young leaves, which are 
the bell food for the filk worm. , 

•* The facility and rapidity with which young leavet 
may hy this means be produced is evident, for as many 
rows of trenches may tluii be filled as can be wifhed ; 
and it can never be neceffary to have mulberry trees 
higher than otw rafpbcrrieB,curraiU 8 ,orgoofeberry bu(h- 
ts». Whenever they get beyond that, they lofe their 
value I and if thefe trenches fucceedji you may have a 
■ fuppV frefli up day after day, or any qiiafttjity 

you plcafe,^’ Thus abundance of thefe trees mighf be 
reared* But as mulberry trees are not yet found in a^n- 
dance in this country, it were to be wUhed that ffi^iiie 
other food could be fiibHituted in their place : attempts 
have accordingly been made by thofe who bay^ rcuned 
jfilk worms, and it has been found ipofiible ic^ fi^j^ort 
th.e &)h worm upon lettuce. ,( b), . ^ , . , ' , • ' 

^rr,N® 70 * f Henrietta Ahode^, « lady yrho 

flicccisful experiments on raijGng filk wormsi^^Eti^jlapd, 
Kk<^c» fed W found ;that the fflk worip cwild with 
filk worms oo lettuce . for fop^ time- This U preMj .^eh^fuiy 
on lettuce knowp by ladies wbp have turned their atfenuon tp (his 
fw fome fubie^ j but, (he fowled itmt in gcjeraVl^Y 
with fafetf be J;ept iuponjBjft. fQo 4 ;aVtf,' 

ijt.b' ‘ ' 

pan 

koweyer. 
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fin. 


eafes they produced very good cocoons, i^en when 'fed 

entirely on lettuce* She therefore with reafon fufp^-* ' r - 

ed that the death of the animal muft be o'ccafioned by 
{bqie extraneous cii^umdance/ and not from the poi- 
Ibnotts qaallty of the food itfelf t the c'lrcumftance (he 
fufpedeot from (broe incidental obfervations, was the 
coldncfs of that food s and tbere£brc (he thought it was 
not impoifihlei but if they were kqptin a very warm 
plaqc, while fed on Jetiuce, they might attain, in all 
cafes a due perfeAmn. , \ ij 

. General hfprdaunt having been informed of this con- Oenfr^l 
je^ure, refoived lb try the experiment. ' He got Come Miirdaum 
^k worms eggs, badfheni hatched tbhis kbt 4 k 0 if{ie;^aAd 
eaufed to be aU led npon lettuce ahi) pothing elft, 

They pfofpcred as weliqa any'wbiws c’^ or 

nope of died f and they a^bidj^ ai fine liocoona 
they fed "hpbn mulbe^lf ftaifes.' As far 

■qrqpo eAlarat- 

Ii one kind of 

M j ^jPn^ impro- 

hhi^mVmW li^Vc been 
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te crea- 
of food. 
thab“ kl- 
jV, *or ice 
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,^f Which 
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"u, whr-- 
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. certainty, /ft wb^d 
, , pspi'c ei^perjment? IWb ,fwj)jea. 

,, ‘ Tt jtTaid ,^Vl^^ J^qvlpp Oc^lardi, a learned andsnu ww 
ingraiqua botahift of Turing has, after a number of cx-faid to bi 
pp^mepiB,, diiqovered /a neyii.mejthpd of feeding filk on c'l 
,vvorii;ijS|^ when ,th^ arc^jhjfcfeed before the 
tfesa h*ve ijfodiiw^^ l^hcn it happent ^hat 

ftuft hrhntjhes. This pey mc- 
, twid c.opfifU worms dried leaves, of the 

i»Mlbcn:y wi,.. Onp. wo wd think that this dry nourifli- 
, ^ . , »cnt 


, (is) ft M ncrtimpiphiiMif fty« JDnAudevfos ftq whqft ^valuable Wfrk enli«!lcd*ahe: we;baye beqn much 

drwins !U|rqffi 4 iis artr^ls^ tha*) qithrr anfwcr •b.Cjfamh 

.p^pqfe,^ ?^^v<^l^9rium4ntg^h^s^^pndcommo0 esdive migjbt be .tried, as they have the fame lal^fipeiift quality 
with the lettuft* 
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SlSJr. rnent would not be much reliihed by tlicfc infefts ; but may he nccommcndcd to tSiofe ndio arc anxious Iff nnitc ^ 
^ re>peated cxpcTiments nwide by our author,, prove tlwt fomc degree of elegance with convenience. This appa- ’ 
they prefer it to any other, and eat it with the grrateft ratua is the invention of the Rev. George Swayne of 
avidity. The mulberry leaves muft he gathered about Pucklc-chutch, a gentleman who, greatly to his honour. 


fin-. 


the end of autumn* before the frotU commence, in dry 
weather, and at times when the heat is greateft. They 
mufl be dried afUTwards in the fun, by (nreading them 
upon large cloths, and laid up in a dry place after they 
have bten i;ecluced to powder. When it4s heceflary to 
give' this powder to the worn\R, it thoi^ld'be gently moi« 
iteaed with, a little water, and attiin coat off it mail be 


baa fludied this mi|cb, in order to Bnd out the 

way for prompting the culture of fdk among the poor. 
This app^^atiis* with the defeription of it, we have 
borrowed feom that valuable and patriotic work, the 
Tranfe^iona of ibe Society for encouraging Arts, Ma- 


nUfa^ujrea* and'Commerce, Vbl. VlL p. 148. The 


-Mr 


paratUs'coUftfti of a wooden frame four feet two inches 

■ placed around the young wormSi which will immed inches and a half wide, divided into dcicribed. 

IS begin to feed Aipon itk ’ . ^*8^^ piriitionS by Cnall pieces of wood wliich form 

rtoatr Wp hav'e mentioned, all the different' kinds of Tobd, grooves, fntowhi^htbeilides run, andarethuscafilylhrull 
pcrimeius whiclii as fsf as we have heard, Wc been fried W^h thtOior drawn out bf theframe. The upperflide (a) in ccccLxvr. 
oiiglit to bcgjjy fuccefs to npuridji, the j hot* hoWeVer, fhe model fent to the fociety by Mr Swayne is of pa- 

with great cond'driice, but as CKpetimehU per Only* and defigned to receive the worms as foon as 

be wof^h wbife tawfpHy to ’cohi|der ahd'yerfiwin^^ We hatched; the two" next (A, 1 ) are of catgut, the threads 
muft hot omit, to ofieWtipn that kbout one-tenth of an inch didant from each other* 
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thefe are for theinfedls when a little advanced in fize ; 
the' five lower ones, marked r, r, c, e, r, are of wicker 
wbrkybitt* as Mr Swayne afterwards found, netiitigmay 
be fubftituted with advantage inflead of wicker bot- 
toms* tender each of thefe, as well as under thofe nf 
catgut, are Aiders made of paper, to prevent the dung 
pf the worms from falling on thofe feeding belovv them. 

The management of filk worms is next to be at- Proper 
tended to. The proper time for hatching them is 
when the leaves of the mulberry arc full grown, or 
nearly fo ; that as foon as thefe infefts arc capable of wormi. 
receiving food they may obtain it in abundance. To 
attempt to hatch them fooncr would he huitful, as the 
weather would not be fuiRciently warm. Befides, as 
leaves are neceflary to the life of a vegetable, if the 
yffiing leaves of the mulberry-tree arc cropped as foon 
at they arc unfolded, the tree will be fo much weaken- 
ed as to he incapable of producing fo many leaves as it 
would otherwife have done ; and if this practice be fre- 
quently repeated, will inevitably bedeftroyed. 19 

When the proper feafon is arrived, the eggs may be How they 
' hatched cither by the heat of the fun, when it happens i*® 

tdht ftrong enough, or by placing them 111 a UnalP'*^'^ 


ife' 


* to6ra moderately heated by a Hove or fire; and after bc- 
"iiig rapoCed for fix or feven days to a gentle heat, the 
filk worm ifiucs from the egg in the form of a fmall 
black hairy caterpillar. When Mr Swayne^s apparatus 
ilB lifed, the worms are to be kept on the drawers with 
ptp^ bottoms till they are grown fo large as not rca- 


aud led. 


ffojn h^at to cold. ‘ |f the W paper I 

^re/rn^|i be lii’ade V dUy to creep through the gauze-bottomed drawers; 


Word's afe \ A[ , fuOtHM ' tkpdfure 

is tlicreferc prefc|rable. (Some th'ipk'l^htr ii of gi*eat 
iiiflify fo Aik worms, othcra think thrive bet- 

teV ill the dark* , As to what apiantNeOta iabe bd| ac- 
eottiitiodated for promoting the health qf filk ^Ofriris, 


th^’ ire then to be phiccd on thofe drawers, where they 
'kre to remain till their excrements are fo large as not 
readily to fell through ; when this is the cafe, they muft 
beTcnioVed to the efrawers with the wicker or netting 
BOdJed thereon till they Alow fymptorns of 


and'itioft Convenient for tViofe whohave the care^tl^U, hdbgib^ttt toTpin. It is fcarcely ncceAary to meitfdn, 
th^ aOcOrding co^the' Extent hi di«)itia- the papet Aides beneath (lie gauze and Wicker 

' ^tm£lure'o> jhe Wdiltb of the prdprietoi^ to receive the dung, which n^tihi 

a Qj. 'jQ (helves. 'jA^cn fhdveSj^^ ' ^e'mptied ^a often as the worms are fed, at l»ft dnee 


beufcd,'t!li£y rtiAyhc cotiftruffted in the followingtnahner 
The feelves may be of wicker, ranged at tbe diftance 
of a inot aad a half, and hxed in the middle of , the 
their breadth ought to be fuch, that any perfon 


room ; 


irafi cnfily reath to ^Ke middle from cithet Ade.' This 
ia p^haps tWe fimpleilnad cheupeft apparatus for rear- 
ing fdk a^drms | ‘but there is another apparatus which 


b day s or fd that when the worms ar^ fed, the 

Aides are to be ArA drawn out a confiderable way, and 

tbe dnawem 10, reft upon them. ^ 

It has been already mentioned* that wet or dampwetor 
foed 4 ft>«xo«H!dkigly pi^udicM ibttM pro-dsmpfood 

duces oonc^gidus and fatal ddifebftfs* To prevent the pro«*«c« 
neccfllty of giving tlierti vr^ <kr 40 mp fued, ktteOtion 
3 Pa ought 
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Silk. 


ax 

Ought to 


Oti^Lt to be paid to the leather, fo ' iKit wheii there 
Mian imtncdrate ^fofpe^ niirij a fiifficient quamity 
of leaves^inay' be ‘^thcrefl tO' ferwc thfe werms two 
three days. la this cdnntVyv tbe leam of ihe Wdek tir 
red mulberry tree may be'prelbrvcd bood for food, al- 
though kept^fouiHbh fivt dsf)>s^ by the rollowittg met hod : 
When ncve^thertd, lay them foofely'm glaa»?d earth- 
ea vefteU; yttafc ehefc’ in ii cold pla'eeV 'Wdl aired, not 
e^'pfofedio'drbiight. ^ 

The atti'ritidh tnull be paid ;to^ jfir^ 

'icanai^* phice whcrb frfk'Vormii Ai^ kept as the 

pofllbkl! nbltfe or rtjoth muil be well ventilated,' tbit ho noitioiia 
vapobri be aectimulated. -By ^otnt cxperlhients of M* 
Fflijja»'de'8t Fond,' -whieh arc recorded iii'his hiftoiT’ 
of La'iTguedoci it appears that the (ilk womi ia miichriit* 
jitrcd hy foal air. All decayed leaves muft be removt^ 
from them, as it is nonr well kiiowrii that ’'they emit bad 
air in great abundance. 

One bf the mbit difficult branches of the mahagemcat 
of iilk Wormshashttherto been the clean ing wit bout hrifj* 
Trng them. ' To avoid this incorrventence, the peafaOta 
in France arid Italy frequently allow the whole littev lb 
Met, N® 9j. remain without ever cleaning them', which is 

of that unw^holefome ftctich that has been fo often' re^ 
marked by thofe who vilit the places for teMng 
illk worms in thefe coiiiitriea. This dlffictihy may 
be cfFcAuarlJy removed by providing a tiet, or, what' 
would be Hill better; a wrre-bottorned fratne, Wrought 
itito larger mefhea like a riddle. Have that made of a 
:fi*c exactly fufiSicietit to cover the wooden' box ih v^hich 
the worms are kept. When ym mtaii to fhift them, 

. fpread freftr leaves into the wire ba/ket j smd let it down 
gently over the worms tiJl it comes within their reach, 
lliey no fooner perceive the frefh fockl tliari they aban- 
don the rubbifh bdow, and creep through the meihes, 
fous to fit themfflveB upon the leaves ; then by gently 
raifing the frefli baikdt, and drawing out the board be*- 
Idw (which ought to be made to flip out like the flip 
bottom of a‘b!rd*8 cage), yon get' off all the excrements 
and decayed l^avcsi witliotit incommoding the w'ortfi6 in 
the fni.tllcft degree ! and along with the Ikter youWiM 
drw off an'inCh ortwb in depth of the fouled ihepbitie 
v;Tpoiirs. To get etitTfeiy' rid bf theflf, the bciard,*'#lhm 
thus taken cm, fhould be carried without dobris, and 
therC' cleaned ; »rid the flip board immediately I'eplated 
lb' recurve liU the'^exgrtmerifs and ofFala* After it irtr* 
placed'i thd wire frame that had been elevated n IhtW, 
miy ;be allowtird to dercerid to a Convenient diftairbe a- 
berve'^tbt bparcl without toudiing it. Thus will there 
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'be left a vacant fpace for the rorephitic air to fall below 
the worms, fo 'as to allow them to^ iobabit a whiolerame ^ 
n*gion of the atmorphere. * ■ ‘v, ' 

■ ' When a frefli fujjpiy of fbodis to be given before 
deaning, the wire frame oiight to be, Jet dowo as clofe 
to the boarclas can be faMy done, and another wire^ 
bottomed frame put over it, with frtffileavirk, asb^fwe 
deferibed; ' Wh^ the worms have abandoned that in 
ibeir turn, let the flip bOavd, togethcr iviiih: th^ lower 
wire 'frame, drawn out and removefd, and fo on as 

often as neceflary^ Ter admit of this ahernato chaugr, 
every table, confjtling tif^one fli{Kbtiard, ought to havc 
twofetsof wittvbottomed fradves ofthe fame iixe ;,tlic 
flip-board to’be alwriya put ' mto its place imm' dkitcly 
aflUer' Yt 4s isleanedv ond the wire fnufies reftryvd. to be 
afterwards placed the 'ot Wen* By this mode of tnt<« 

nagement, it is pfvbable that the worms Would he Caved 
fkiiH the i^feafes engtisdered byLtbo'maphttic atr, and 
ibe ffbmerdhs deattliik ibat atre^ tbcv«tefcqiMiice of it 
•voided^' 


mnt 
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Ww^briiiid' 
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„ .^d('sblj,8-j>(»<»fiSw8ync's 
tiecbfla- ri'cepcavle 
siiilitdtdy'Jdeiiic^®’' '•’* 

,bl&w^4^an,cr™: 


dttiK4i««4wr of pm^ 

' i tHt jtitad&4 a beedkfs wafte f 

p!pfiIk'inforth& The iwe-'y j'J'’ 

, tfidd' tnskeii^fi df ^ to sbll rfmall'piece.iOf paper (an ' 
ltaf| iticb^as th^ht df Jti old maglizinPr aa 

'* ‘ -y': ■ ■■ r.v/vv. fuScient 



ordure of two Of thffi jarsf dnd ke^^'thc two othci'S tq com* 

pace them* ^ 

“ In thofe Without lime, I nihmr more nor lefsthnn threjfc fmall khd ItnperiVrft cqcootf8*(r^i7r/r.r 


and m the two ths^ wet^c lime, I^had very d^ten twelve^ arid never left than nine fine 
ittlU-n zed firm' cocoons/'-' ^ - 


This experiment fkl 


)f of ih< "utiUty*<^P tbif pr6l6efs. ' From a nu thher of trials be 


founds tWt even Wbin:^Vc worW'Wtre cVyc'ft^^ trf lime, they riever wtre’ib abj^ waj*; 

■ilfifo^fricM}ed^byjt."'■ - , , , , ^ 
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fiiiTidcia /or three )t ; round tny fore ijugeri find to give 
itu twin aithtf bottom wttich it dotie with the 
cKpedicion, and givcfl no occaiiun for the life of , pin a. 
T.hcfc rolled pnptr-cafes being likevi'ife of a form more 
neany refembling that ofacocooniwkh a mqch narrow- 
er opening on the top than the others^ takes the 
neoaiBty of vvaHiog itmch filk on the outer ,w«bj and 
confeqoeiitly kaves^morc to be einployed/in furmiing the 
hdU: {L'lie htk ii readily taken out of thefe enfes by 
untwiiling the bottom ; and if this be done with mode- 
ititexarer and the papers arc preferved, they will ferve 

fe¥cral times fur the like puri>ofCir t 

Oiltcrs advife* that when die (Ilk Worms are prepar- 
ing to fpin, Jittie bu (lies of beat br hroom^ or ttrigs# 
Ihould bir iluck upright near, the Aelf or box h> whic^h 
tfiey .are enclofed i; the u’orma moiuKt ;tbt,fe» aud attaoh 
their web to tlunn* 

When the Mrmi are ready to. moiial^ ito order 
worminny fp^ if die weather bcrhtttit iluefldcsd w-itb .thunder, yo^ 

wVcii^lf- a Iniiguilhingeondaiont yourotre.mt^ 

fcATd by revive w£«h ii c 6 e 4 V 4 ^ T^kc 

thunder. a fciv «^ga ondosiomitM^'fi? 

TiM/iiifhiu ftale.bag't lu^ 

./«/., o,]to| ,iv,bHih room 

’rTbirJst'’'^ thejr«*e «sW>i>cr wW» 

ri^/i.,voi.ir.‘<- Yfla win »!?«*« 

them, cxchea 
a<id makeaitlie 

the twig*., j'.' 'rv ‘i ,, , ’ 

< Ib.abost: ^ 

coiiBift Andrew Wright 
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bylUtefc ^ _ 

a jfiUfi fvex 

from fpotvb . mjpty;jbii: ar« 

v,^nged tbtife whicStale 

.,i;|be Mh)ms incoiiTegnt^cf of ^ ro-, 
vdoccil to a fine povvdoiv 
illk tbaa.others, ifidare ftpUio Skdmaiit^^ 
again, Th'cy may be diftinguij(heid by v^liioh 

the worm makes when the ci9{C;ooai4.i^9i»ke,t^, Qhlyn 
cocoons, there are fui fpecies o 

o.ie extrcfnity of which' ends ins point wfeikll 

Oovers the point is weakl sind foon prvt)e|ars« 

9- Tlxtiwuioru, which are bigger, but tile contc^tUFois 
w'rak. 3 The dupiumt or d^iuble cocoons, which have 
been formed by the joint Inbonr of two and fometimea 
of i^hree worms,, ^ I'hc fuu^unt^^ which have a lonfe eqa- 
texture, fometimes fp look that they re, (raniCpart^nt 


. The cocoons which ari^ kept for brttdhig arc called Silk- 
royii/ cocoons*, ‘ For fclvfliwg aqd.pccfcrving Uicfc, wc 
have been favoured with fum^ valuable iiilLrndtiou? by 
Mr WVight of Pauley, wliich we iball prcfeiu 
rcader 9 ,^Thfc larged and beil cocoons ought to be 
keptjfbr breed,), -about a» equal number of males, ;^nd for idea- 
femaks;, t.he cocoons that contain tlic former, arc mai'p^hig und 
er pojptcd Si the .ends than ihofe that contain the lat*1 
ter. Althoi/gh it (lioold happen that there are 
ftiTiales jtbau maleS;, little incgiiveuience or iil confc- 
q,9CtK'es can arife from it, as cue male wjU ferve twcMir 
three females^ if the tinic of theirxoniiug out OF the 
cocoons ^nfwcr* About 12 or ijOays after tiicy bc- 
gini'to rpip,,the cpoooi)s for breed may be l^d on Ihects 
of Ufhitc paper ; about this time the moth opens for ii* 
felf a paiTage through the end of its cocuon, and 
iilues out. ^ When the female liu:)Iaid her eggs, w hie; b 
on an average may amount to 250, they aie fpread 
ujipn ihecu of paper and hung up to dry in fnmt' 
place where they may not be expofed to the beat of 
the fun : after being dried they mud be kept in a tool 
Wjell aired place, where nciil.er vapouiis nor moiiiv.re 
can reach them. That they may be prefurved frorr^ ex- 
ternal ncei dent s^. as fulVct.*;of diil'euut kinds .will Jedroy 
them* Slid mice arc their tnemies in all the ilagc s of thtir 
exigence, they (Kould be kept in Itonc pots or gUfi 
bottk’S with their mouths (lopped, and there remain un- 
til brought out next feafon to be hatched. 

The coeooiis from which the filk is to be immcdiatrJy How 10 
wound mud be exppfed to the heat of an oven, in order thr 

to kill the chryfalisor aurclia, whieh woulUuihei wife cailArtcoo.'ifvjr 
its w'Qy through tlie eoeoun, and render it uf Icfs* The » 
following dii edions arc given for mairaging.liiis procefi ■ 
by one of the fuli lilk manufjdturers in Ital) ; — 

Put your cocoons ill long fliallow bailee ts, ajicl 
tliem up wiihiu an inch of the top. You then cover*/ 
tUem with pa per, and put a wrapper ovqr that. I'hefebaf- */*■''' 
kets are to be difpoft d in an oven, w hole lu m is as near‘(‘^^/|,^ Yul I'r 
as can be that ol an oven fruin which the bread i:) jull 
drawn after being hukei|. When yoiii: cocoons ha'.x rc- 
mahied therein near 911 hour, you, mull draw them out ; 
and to fee whether all the worms aie dead, diaw out a 
dupii;^! frgm tlie middle of your baiket aoJ open it : if 
the worm he dead, you may conclude all the rcit are fo; 
bccaufe the contexture of the dupiciq being iiroiigcr 
thsq that of the qiIkt cocoons, it in coidlcjociitly Kfs 
cafy tq b|^ penetrated by the heut.. You mufl obfewe 
tsjt.take it from the rpkldle.of ilie b|i(ket, bet aide in 
tha^<part.the hcjt is Icail pcreiptible. After you have 
drawn your bbi'kcls Prom the oven, you niiiil hr(l cover 
each of them wiili a woollen blanket or rug, leaving 
the wrapper beficlrs, ami then you pile them above one 
aijqtbi^r. If your baking has fucceeded, your woollen 
cqv<r-wiA be ^ll ovcr wet with a kind of Jew, ihc thick- 


: p^r/oraud rQrppttSj which h^vc.2 i>Qle;,at^0.pCcdd, n^fs qf yqiir little finjir. If there be Icfs, it is a fign 
c . ^Qguetiff . vyhicli, is composed .qf your coijoqns liavc been Loo iriucli or too little baked- 


cocqpps* fpAtttd, or ro^ttti^i* liflidcx tbeft ,tUccp,S|jthq JftoQ nriucb baked,., the w-orm, being over-dried, esquot 
goo4 £bQgv/^4ff lybich^ does not properly, bejopg to jd-* traqi^Me a huriwurhe no longer contains, and yobr Co- 
ther of thefe two cladts : it i» forihed or ihofe cocoons cooii is then' burnt. If hot enough baked, the worm 


in which tlie w'prnj dies before the lilk is brought to 
pcrfcfltiqn, Tlie worms adhere to one )jde of t(ie co- 
coon, and therefore when the cocoon is f.i.ikeii will not 
rattle ; ihc l^.k.is as,fin^, but U, not of fo bright *1 co- 
lour, por isfq ^01^ jS^nd ucrvoiu/i&i j-Uat which isqb- 
tained from good eocoonb, 


has nut h^en fuhjqiently penetrated by the heat to diflil 
the liquor he contains^ and in that cafe is not dead. 

You muU let your ba/kcls (land thus cbvert;d Hve or 
(ix huiira if po01ble, in prder to keep ip the heat, as tbit 
makes an end of Hiding tliofe wonns whic1i'n\ight have 
avoided the Bril impremon of the' j^re, You are lika- 

Wlffl. 
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Wife to take great care to let yout cocoons fUnd in the 
oTco the time that is necefiary ; for if jthey do not Hand 
long enough, yourwOrmsare onlyftunn^ for a time and 
Vf\\\ afterwards be revived. If, on the other hand, you 
I^avctlieon, too long in the oven, you bum them: many 
inltances of thefe two cafes are frequently to be met 
wich^ It is a goad fign when you fee feme of the biit- 
tcffiies out 'from the oucoops which hare been 

hak^, bepaufe you may be certain they are not burnt. 
IFor if you would kill them all to the laft worm, you 
wuul^ burn niapy coedous which might be moce expo- 
fe'd to the heat than that particular wortn. 

The next operation is the winding of the filfc. Be- 
«n«*nV** 7 ou be^'n to wind, you mufl prepare your cocoona 

as follows : 

1 . In 'Hripptng them of that waftc (ilk that furrounds 
them, and which ferved to faften them tothe twiga. 
This burr is proper to fruff quilts, or other foch ufci 
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difengage thefe threads from the walk, and purge tliem • 
by drawing thefe ends with your fingciH till they ^ 
come off entirely dean. This operation is called la 
laiUte^ ^ 

When the threads arc quite dear, you miift pafs four 
of them (if you will wind fine Qlk) through each of the 
holes in a chin iron bar that is placed horizontally at 
the edge of your bafon ; afterwmds you twill the tw^o 
ends (which con(lll of four cocoons each) twenty or , 
twenty-five times, that the four ends in each thread 
may the bet ter join together in croflingcach other, and 
that your filk may' be plump, which other wife would 
be fiat. 

Your windfter muft always hiiyc ,a bowl pF cxild wit- 
ter by her, to dip her fingers ip, and ^ fpripklc very 
often the faid bar, that heat, piay\&ot f>urn the 
tbread., - 

Your threads, when thus twifled, go upon, two iron 


Silk, 


you may like wife fpin it to make ftockingt, but they Kooks, called raippipsi* which arc placed higher, and 

__ -11 1 1 r_ ^ I ^ I* _ ® ‘ A .iU- A * 


will be coarfe aod ordinary. 

2 . You mull fort your cocoons, feparating tbein Ipto 
different clafles in order to wind them apart. Yhefe 
claffcB art;, the good white cocoona ; the good co- 
coons of all the other colours ; the dtipions i ‘ the 
cocalons, among which are included the weak cocoons ; 
the good choqiicttc ; and lafily, the bad choquette. 
In forting the cocoons, you will always find feme per- 
forated cocoons amongft them, whofe worm Is already ' 
bom thofc you muft fet apart for fleurct. You will 
likewife find fome foulHons, but very few ; for which 
reafoii you may put them among the bad choquette, 
and they run up into wafte. 

The good cocoons, as well white as yellow, are the 
caficil to wind ; thofc which require the greateft care 
and pains are the cocalons ; you muft wind them in 
cooler water tlian the others, and if you take care to 
give them to a good windfter, you will have as good 
filk from them as the reft. You muft likewife have 
Careful windftm for the dupions and eboquettes. Thefe 
two fpecies require hotter water than the common co- 
coons. 

The, good cocoons are to be wound in the following 
manner: Flrft^ dhoofo an open convenient place for ytmr 
filature; the , longer the better, if you intend, to, jfuiVe 
‘ ma«ty furnaces and coppers. The building fhouW be 
hi^ ^nd open oii one Ode, and walled on the other, as 
to feretn you from the cold winds and receive the 
fon, as to give 4 free paffage to the fleam of your ba* 
foiis dr coppers, 


linpm thence they go the re^. At one end 
of ,Hif of .the, reel V « cj^-wh«lixSrhich catching in 

theitecthof .ibe^^ft>i;ipyntvnovoitfro<B;(he right to 
the left* th#ieiMjl,tli!|* « uyon it ; 

'fo that ^ 

wid yaw fow fingers 


:, or break 
^)p^eiS ,to keep up 



bare or to 
end, 'the 
thrcaclf. 


broad/ ^ 

or 

the number r^uif 
the cocoona wmd 
join two cocoona Kpif. 

Thus you may wind 
wound, and your i 

When you. 3PtouW^7^,*v7 
one end OR;;yput:;.mgf^_!^ 
the other 
immediately, , 

You 
the foft, 

, cteiip' your wqrinB,'l^a 

well n littfift.filk, 

which ypu iw ^ut andtheu 

throw them ,int<^,ll jbi^flcx^ by you, into , which you like- 
wifc caft kofo fitk that cornea' off in making the 
tbauuc. , C : / ■ 

. „ . , , You then proceed as before with pihantwo or three 

Tn^ific coppers ^Kafons are to be difpofed (when the Kniidfols of cocoo^ ; . you make a . new ba^ue j you 
bnilding will admit of it) in a row on each fide of the purge them, and continue to wind the fome ppmWdf 
filacure, as being the moft convenient method of pla- odcoonsor their equivalent# and fo to the end. 
cing them, for by that means in walking Up and down As was already roentidned, t^e windfter muft alwayt 
you foe ‘wbat eycry otie is about. And thefo bafoas have a bowl of cedd water by her, to fprinkle the. bat, 
fiio'uld be two and two together^ w|th a chii^ueybe- to cool her fingsrs eyery j^imt foe dips tliem in the hot 
twerrt dvery Ubupfe. ; , . j - water, ai^d to pour intp Ker bafon wha« ncccffary, tb;^ 

Having, pr^ared your reels (wbKfo filmed by is, when her water logins: to, )^il.. Ypw muft fc^yeiy 

hands, 'and'reqtffre k quick eycj, and your firc'being a careful to twift your threads a fofficient number of 
light oUe under 'cytry bafon, windfter muft .ftay times, about ay, olberwifc your filk remains fiat, in- 
till the water ts . ks' hot as it can he without boilirig. ftead of being round pod foil; befidcs, w hap the fUk is 
When 'every thing is Mdy, you throw into your not well crofted, it never caji be clean, becaufe gout 
bafons 'tWo Or three hfodfuls of cocoons, which you or nub that comes Fron^ a aocoon will pafs through a 
^cnlly brofh bvfr with . a wifle about fix inches long, fmaQ^ number ,pf thefo twi ft s, though a greatcf will 
cut ftnm^ like a brOoih worn out : by thefo means the Hop it.. Your tb'^*d . then bi^eaks, and ypu p^fo what^ 
thread^ of the coebobs Hick to the wilk. You muft foulncfa there may be Jn the middle ojTyour feel bs- 

j ' • , tWen 
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twrecn tlie tvd banks, tvhich (b-ves for a headobAnd to the advantages of tins conilriiAion are, the gairring Bilk 
tic them. light, a power of Shortening the porry occafionallyf fo li. 

You mud obfervc that your water be juft in a proper as to fuit any kind of woik, being more portable, and 
• degree of heat. When it is too hot, the thread is having the gibbet firmly fixed, together with the 

, dead* mid has no body ; when it is too cold, the ends dimmutioh of price ; which, compared with the old 

which form the thread- do not join well, and. fonn a loon), is as five pounds, the price of a loom on the old^ir/y frt c'l- 

hatfti^ ill-^Ualifted Silk. - conftru£tion, to three pounds ten Shillings, the price ^itouraging 

You’imift change die water in your bafion four times one of thofe contrived by Mr Shell } and that, as the 
a^day for your dupions and choquette, and twice only proportion of light work is to ftrong work as nine 
for good cocoons when you wind fine filk ; but if you one, tliis fort or loom promifes to be of very confidcr- 
wind Coarfe filk, it is neceifary to change it three or aldii advantage, particularly in making modes, or ether 
four times. Forifyoirwere not to change the water, the black work. 

fdk would not be fb bright and glody, breaufe the worm As a plate of this loom, with proper references, will Dercnption 
contained in the cocoons foul it very tonfiderably . You render its advantages moft intelligible, we IhaJl fubjoin of it. 
mull; endeavour as much as poffible Ui wind with clear thefe : Plate CCCCLXVI. A, A, The fills ; B, B, The 
water, for if there ate too ma»iy woms in it, your filk breaft-rpll polls : C, The cut tree 5 D, D, The up- 

is covered with a kind of duil which attraAs moth, rights ; £, The burdown ; F, The batton ; G, Tlie 

mid deftroya your filk. * reeds i H, The barnefs ; I, The brcaft-roll ; K, The 

You may wind your lltk of fiae^ pteafe, cheefe 1 L, The gibbet ; M, The treddles ; N, The 
from one cococm tn ^Cioa r it is diflSmtfe to' wind tumblers ; O, Short counter- me (hes ; P, Long counter- 
m6re than' ^ ia a ' Tbt, niCef^, imd that in* melhes ; QiThe poiry; R, R, Cane-roll polls ; S, 7 'he 

which cbnfiim cane-roll The weight bar and weight; U, U, 

becaufc at the coepe^ fifner, and Counter- weights ; W, The breaking rod ; X, X, Croli* 

you muft thenJoSf the* fame rods, 

flat. Thh djxjc-/Fnrm. Sec Silk. 

fo ^reat, that a of two fxxroons, SILPHA, CARRiON-aaETLS, in natural hiftory ; a 

li^hich We of three, of genus of animals belonging to the clafs of infeSm^ and to 

four, tbi four, of the order of c^leoptera, TheanteniicE arc clavattd ; the 

four to fiyc^ ' * If you proceed clavaare perfoliated ; the elytra marginated ; the head is 

to^a & niceny as to prominent ; and the thorax marginated. Tlicrc are 94 

one dpe^ft .fpecies, of which feven only are natives of Britain and 

31 1 a Ireland, r. The njefp'iUo, The margin of the thorax 

Whatnum- iBTOtffbtY' to produce a broad. The (hells abbreviated, black, with two ycl- 

And low belts. The thighs of the hind legs large, with a 
thif point fpine near their origin. Length near one inch. It 
tain quan- to bc, that fefts dead bodies. 2. The hipujiulaia^ is black; the 
tity of filk. from '♦atjods ^flfe '^Siiie'tiumber of worms antennae are long and fmall, and there are two red fpots 

miy It on the middle of each fhcll. The length is onc-lhiid 

is relflttid^ii of an inch- 3. The pujlulata^ is black and oblong: 

the there arc four brown (puts on the fliells : the length is 

liams obtained near!^%U;^l^^^ a one^fth of an inch. It lives on trees. 4. The 
iSiJi iiOTOOnil Jnpunffata, The head, antennsc, and legs black. Mar- 

lOO'grains* ' ^btiiiiiad of the thorax and fliells are of a pale yellow, wiili^*^^’^’ 

largett cocoons, tfafte ^uafterabf apoUtibca'kdadl^cbmk rour'Uack fpots. The length half an inch. It is found 
From & paper in the (iecpnd volume of tW Ameri- in Cadn-wood, near Hampftcad. 5. The /aluiofii, is 
Tranfiadibns, which Wfc have' hiifore referv^ to in black ; the antennas are (hurt and globular ; there are 
the cobrfc of ihit irdefc, we are inforUftied' that ico five flriie on each (hell. The fliells and wings are fliort. 
ounces of good cocoons yield about 1 1 ounces of iSt There are five joints on the two firft ftet, four on the 
ffem five to fix cocoons : if you wind coarfer, fcihiething reft. It lives in fand. 6. The aquatica, is brown, witli 

iliri.' Btit wli^it appears aftoniftiitig, Mt Salvatoire ' a green bronze tinge- There are four ribs on the tho- 

Bcrti zch, ari Italian, to whom the ^dety for cucou- rax. On each (heU there are lo ftrisc. The length is 
raging Am, 8fc, iadjudged their gold Uit^dal, raifed five one-fifth of an inch. 7. The pulicaria, is black and ob- 

32 pbuiids of rxcelltnt filk from lz,ooo worms^ * i ^hc ftiells are abbreviated ; the abdomen is round- 

Length of Th^ tocoons produce a thread of vifery Uncqfimi cd at the extremity ; the thorax and (hells arc fcarce 
the threads. you may meet With fome that yield lifdb dls, mbrginaicd; the length is one line- It is found fre- 

whitft. uhers will fi ercely afford 2Cb ells. Ifl gefieM, qtiently running on Aowers. 

you may caj^ ulate the produaion of a cocoOri fptiin yio ^ILPHlUM, in botany : A genus of plants bclpng- 

33 to fi 56 * ells In lebgtb. ing to the clafs of ryngensfia, and to the order of poly- 

Advrfutsges As there is 'cvtry. tehfon to hope that the filk ittanu- gamia neceffaria ; and in the natural fjfleni arranged 
SI Coon be carried on with ardour in this under the 49tb order, comp^u^ The receptacle is pa- 

ProvcVfilk ektetit, we arc happy to learn laccous ; the pappus has a two-horned margin, and the 

lijom. *hat the filk loom hks'becn much improved lately by Mr chlyx is fquarrofe. There arc eight fpeciits y the laci- 

Sholt of Bethnal-Grii^n.' It appears froin tht evidence niaium, Urebinthinum, perfoljati^iUt coOnatum, aflertf- 
of ;fti"ci*al ^ehttauneh 'cionverfant ifi that branch of Cdk cum, trifoliatum, foldaginbidcs, and trSobalum. Tim 
. • iltekving to* which t^iilobhi is particularly adaptedi that firil fix of thefe ztt natives of North America. 

SILVER,. 



f 

one 'oftfe p^t^d; ,tnciifalii» ttbd the whit- 
juift molt brilljirit bffiofWg th^'alf, ns bf tine fpeciftc 
gtftvfty; hr to BefgttSa jit bf fo.ijyat blit aeeord- 

ing to KtrWaWo? I is .noft greatly 

imeriw toithbt |f>f iSs a j^ra(ii nt’ (itvcrtelaf 'rjrieafbrca 
foibjtwlmt'btoit tKab i5ri fqwiii: [ach^ ; sod the ftlvcr 
ofeS^fbs* IrtfrpbftA mcafii«i'6inly the 

7 jbth ptfrt bf •h'lffcli^ in Jiatitirtlw ; VhVeh^ 
tbalh h»r the^ thitkbeft bf the tuir of; the butnan head; 
Ct.nJfejrj ig hAvderniia more ^elaftic than lead, tiny bi^goM; but 
than copper^ pfatihi, or iron: Itkebtheribeta/tgk 
growa hard by harntneriog, biit is catty ftdtidiS^d to fttf 
**■ ' fottnitr ’ftate bjr'annealmg. It is tnbrf dciltt^fMe ilfhan 

gold/aidd fs piriiciilarfy'aficd uJ>on by rtilphnrcdOB ^a- 
potiVti ; liietire ttiiTi^tTace tarniih^s id the air, add aiTamcg 
ii dark bro^^Cnlour, 

•‘It hasbccnlrtng thought (fayaM.Fodrict'Oy) tbitfil* 
ver '{g indcllnl^trbic by the cOnibined afftion of beat add 
air. It is rcrhini, that tliis metal kept m fu'fiafit, bshfiw~ 
oiit;’contaA bf aif, ddCfi not appear tbhe feiiflbly 
cd i yet Juirker h:ld affirmed, that by treating it a long ] 
tfrtae til 'the feterberatory furnace, in the'dianner of 1- ( 
ffuic Holland us; fiivcr was changed into a vltreoua calx. 
Thia expenmerit has been confirmed by Marquer. That ; 
learned chernTft expofed filver 20 timea furtefll^ly in tt 
porceiairi r'l uciblc to the fire of the fti’riiace at Seres 5 
nnd at the 26th fafion he obtained a vitriform matter* 
of an olive green, vrhicli appeared to be a tVde glafisof 
iilrer. Thii metal, when brated^n the fbctis of a burn- 
iilg glafs, has always exhibited a white pulverulent mat- 
ter on kg fnrfacf, and a grcehifli vrtreons covering 011 
the fupport it uefted tiport. Thefc twofa^la remove all 
doubt refpe£Hng' the alteration of (ilver 'i though it is 
much more difficult to calcine thanbther metallic mat- ' 
tert, yet it i$' capable of being converted after a long 
time icto a' white calji^, wbicb, treated in a Violent fire, 
ufFcmlsaii olrve-coioured gUfSk It may be' pnlTible per* 
baps to obtain a calx cn iiher by heating this metal 
whi^fl deduced ihro very fine laminxj or into Ipaves, fora 
very Idwt time ib a rnatfafs, as is done with tatrcUry*" 
magt^Han informs uu thbt by melting in a doe pro- , 
portion with gdffi -df, lice!, -lilSrcr becomes grcCntlh^birV 
bluidi j' fo that it capable of producing the wfakei '" 
yeHoa'ii red, grreni bine, and olive colours, more or fefa 
confpicuoufly according to the various citcumUancei of'' 
libat aVld proportions of the mixture. Though he ' 
mdkrS mention of the vitriftcatioha by Macqner a1tea<t* 
df taken nbtice of, he denies that it c'atl be Odlcxned by ^ 
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ftalfi res into qtixdi^tfgularpynVmiilsi Mi Bcatrtnd obi^ d'S'fer/ 
fervci, thatyiO cooling, it aflnmcB a fyminctrifcal 
obfervabrle oh the furfact by fmdll 'ITbr«« refemhltng the 
feathers of a pen. M. ^'noiceby ‘obRirVeg, tbat^thc find’ 
bnttoh obtained cwpellatidn, oft^en ^prcfouta-on W 
furface five or Itx^IidC^arrliiigM among va'ch othtr-fike^' 
a pavement t bat the cryllalH^atid^ iU t^nihech^ py*' 
ramlds has not b^en oMervdd* partfOili^ly^exiepting by 
Meflrs Tillet and Mongex. has h^n I'upFpofcd'ibat* 
filver melts wtl% a fm^Her degree df;h eat' thk a copper ;' 
but the lalC'impf^ved Vlweiifremete^r of Mr rWt'dgewbod 
IhowB that tbix is^a mi’ftAfeci 
Fabrchbeit teore than *C0fper^ 

It found ’in = the; ^ / - 

■iV AT-offtw.^gen^ the v' 

find of this there are lirrciul V»rieeieB^' “ 
or leaved, 2, Capillary filver, of fibi*eS 

or uifborefcdtti 'frum 'f*oi?nfl iu '.Asneeksi ahd^^'Kuol- 
beij; m'^Nbfway. * ^i/ith 

&h|rcokrfelihink^ is eatl^ 

ed knU iMu Aiis^^kind^^ W miftf 

with In HBoioll,' feliflWiJifrof awl^ 

This is 

fiomd at 
IfkeWife a 

nativc?lilv>i<,%i^ pyr^ 


midat cryftals^fV 
native kind^l " 






is not, 1$^' 

European miiieff. < SA. 
in the ‘mineA ^ f " 
f»len in 

It -hii* %(een<f<MtBd 
'w^h'UielEel, |MAl 
ntkni^e^iMttt' 

cost ia'-ilAMlni 
biir^ji aiitr 

of itti 

.The eMHl^Mv . 


> prO'XfL ^ 

IttiWfiodit {i«nd' 




witK>ji(ver< . 

firreejis Hke 4 isi(^«iMtliM» of 

wtbtV'snd otwld!^ -.i 

j. It til md briinjAie, MMiM«%)|Ci>oaaadr«w * 


Iiekt ^c^e. ' Silw’r (‘fiiyt^ V) 1« fo fixed’ (i^'irfelf in | iofertdl (W^aett^rf '' Soa(e>tiiittlfaiifb;<tKi^ 
t^ .'Grtli' tiist,- sftrr'beingikept 3 'ii4iale'nicmtfa mifl; be'4*f n^tieib<l'’aii|li«V*^o,faM'^ 

fioil, iil'bsd;Oiil 7 ’loft one totb jran-of its wei^lit^ Which ; or fioirte 0(ftsedi4n,t'Wh^itigliM«rtitriM<9!,(4 thoi^lsi'. 
miglii't be on t^itUut o'f Tome -alloT. ft is therefore sn-< ' th^Mt siie bat^farifit' b. ' 

capable tif Jiem^tafotned tnefo Kent ; the nhe'^ tbrdn^h ffchd shdocKfo^^«seU'3t>lir^giW^limMhMie m 
nf fifrdf, Which can onl^ be niade by itieant'eiritS'foNiM' Lower Andris, sod in » g i ' i m lji l h^ettyncae fidhctniiiita, '> 
lion in aeids, is redbci^le to iH snichllie foritt W^dht <. of foiXed Wilth ochre, 'claf,!«Mf^c3lmcwi*ll1iskcl. jt.ia« 
the addition 'of' an^oxygeciotia fdbl^ance.’ Biit^WheB genetaHy 'aUoyed '«'H'b''''ccitip«r*^feWrfiiijlet 
filnriieai»i!d'df ^o^he'V](^ilh'iKdt^'1!Iid 'lb^''^fo.^''' irofr, or reg«(U6^ antbMQfiyfi'land fomctimeeibliniiwi ' 
coUeAed byi ^;|ibwei^!l lenh, ■«jkiad’of^/ma]t!e‘'js foetf tains even- fire pet-‘ceiit,'()f<>aiCrh(o,"'rtiiit ibandlaaiir-' 

’fWwMcb'g^lds'diM she cipkwr>tif k .. 

5" '• '•■ ■ '* t. 

I diftin^nkhcvfmn fiicekt of agatiWifibrea, - 
tlieh the particies bf Tifoef ^feen ufniik-tfiedoldih the * vie. 't. lo ikS^ke WtaflW’aiid'tunip,, in i 

fain« nisnhermthofe of'je^ld'iiwlcf^'iafdh fils^Sita ' NbrW^ aM''Ot^t».'ft>ices,' ils a bed.bfttday, ■ .'k( 

r'eaperhlietit.-' rr it r g^’nnlde''idid''^^ed''loNB in 1 A tnssfoa • ‘iad-H oi i wi H^V 

'ilowcddlli^hfteriljbdtbfeh' mehed; Shrer iir^’ s^^^fbHSbtnlieehV'iieehe jdaeesalready incMiatttd,'>^ 

V ■ 3 ■■■'/ :thfo 
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0Uf«r. tbixi bct«)^ceii the fiffurcfi of 'iloQeit in^Niirmy ta the regulus of arCenic and iron, the three metallic Silvo-. 

and Germany. In a capillary form, in the places al- iogredhentB being nearly in equal proportiuns. All tbe ' ' 
ready nientioncdv including the cobweb iUver of the eatraaeoiu matters with which the Giver is united are 
> k>paiiiarda already snentioned* 6. Crydalliacd. y. Su- fometimes in eicoeeding fmall proptirtion, but . not to 

perGcial. Mr Daubentoii enutnerates tight vanetiea of be aeele^brd where they exceed the hundredth part of 
native white dWeTr of different fthrms* , cnoff >Jof which the whole mafs. to. A particular kind of Guny Giver 
have been already eaumeraled. The matcriaU in .which ores is meuuoncd.by Wallerius under tbe citk of hifiis 
tbit metal’ if moil cooimpnly found in ita native Gate de^t and which contain the following varieties, viz. 
nvcybnrc^feleoitc, bmedone, releniteyquairtz, chert, flintf tlic calcareous filver ore at Annaberg in AuGria, when 
ferpentine, gneifsi agatci mica, calcareous fpar, pyritest the metal is mined with an alkaline hmeGone ; the fpa- 
fcfaiftusp clay, Ac. Sometimes itis.met with in brge tliqfe ore, either whitCf variegated, or yellowiih, found 
m, files, of tlie weight of 6o pounds or more,. in or near atSchcimiitz in Hungary i the quartzofe white are iu 
the ireias of moil metallic ores, particul^ly in Peru and a powdery, form, mixed with ferruginous fcoria, found 
in various parts of Europe, of a white,, brown, or yel- at PotoGjn America ; the dark and variegated quartz- 
lowHh colour. ' In Norwayand in AUfce it is foiind in ofe filver ores, with many other fubdivifions diGinguiGi- 
the form of fulkary cubes and odahedrai luiqpfj of 50 ed from one another by little elfe than (heir colour, 
and 60 pounds weight. ^ ■: Silver ta found mineralized by various fubGances : as, 

fiivtr ^hyed wiib $ihsr fre/a^v ^ilh l. With fulpbur in the glafly or vitreous Giver ore ; 
gold, ai in Norway, where it epnUins fg mueh as, to though this name feems rather to belong to the mincra 
appear of a yettow eglour* f copper.. 5* With argent! cornea or born filver ore, to be afterwards taken 

gold and copper, ,^4, Anidgauittad with piermury,. as notice of more particularly. It is dudile, and of the 
111 the . mines of Salbevg. III. Jtoioa .^iP^ Zdfie laea* fame colour with lead, but quickly becomes very black 
tions a native amalgam jgd p^p^ury, found at by expofure to the air ; though fumetimes it is gray or 

Mufcbcl Landiberg black even when firft broken. It is found either in 

ftarnginouf matrii^rril^^ ^wi^rja^ and cryftal- large lumps, or inhering iu quartz, gypfuni, gneifs, py. 
lized lit a hexagt^lfeiri^ It was rites, Ac. Its fpecihe gravity, according to Eirwan, is 

before the Fimidh^^*<^i<)Aprf(eri9fd tU'the king^sca 7,200. A hundred parts of it contain from 72 to 77 of 
binet at Paris, * A Bergman, Giver, andit is rarely coiiUiniuatcd with any other uiLial 

thia orq oiMItgiaavtWWI^ but Mongcz in- Profeffor Brunnich fays that it contains 180 mtiks 

forma Ufb one per cent, of Giver in the hundred weight. The medium hetwten 

I P- 544- 6. Witji vlfhin Magellan) is always the glafs ore and thc red gilder ore is called rofeh-gewmehs 

' ccHi|||md.iia l0(4j.lMli^h the, it generally in- in Hungary, vAhritth glaft ore in Saxony. It is blaokf 

ol liepamting it. lu and affords a powder of the fame colour when pounded. 

' bofimyer. .near iGoo In the mines ol HimmclfurG near Freyberg, it is laid 

piwiddlilW%^ the covirfc of to have held 140 merks, but thefe pdcces arc very fcarce 

which had at prefent ; and indeed the Hungarian glafs ores in gc- 
bm .The lead mines neral are now very fcarce, ay Prufeffar Brunnich informs 

in Cardigai^m^vf^^i^^ afforded great us, though they are now and then found in rhe wind- 

qimnttri«»vgf (hafts, which are frequently covertd with a thin mcm- 

liaveclolwed fame brane or rather cruG, of the colour of pyrites. Mr Ma- 

\ , .mifies^ttiCfyear gellari fays that this ore is nothing elfe bat native Giver 

. every ton of lesid<.0 ^ penetrated by fulphur ; for, on being expofed to a Guw 

ing bdUlfes at^Hedywrilin lefs ' heat, the latter dies off, and the Giver Giools into fda- 

tbapr^TS^^ OUncei^ortSit 26j* ppimda pl^ii^er from the ments. There are nine varieties of it. i . Like i/at / had^ 
year 17S4 to 1756, and from, 1774 10*17 7^. /J^herc or plumbago, the moG common kind of any. z. Bruck- 
amfon^ leadoresin Engbiidi though y«^i]Kigr man mentions a kind ^rnw/i on the outGde and greenifli 
in ihUi mvfeal,’ contain. between 500 xnd qoo on^cs of , within. 3. Thtyc/iow ore imsits colour from fome ar- 
Glvtff in a .ion of kadi xnd' it is commonly obferved, feiGc contained in it, which forms an orpimeiit with tlie 
that the pooreftdead orea are the .richeff in dkcrj fo , fulphur.. 4. It is alfo found of a greanijit, and 5. i/ui/h co- 
that a hu^e quantity of- filver is/p>?obahly thrown lour; the latter is friable, like the fcoria of metals, and 
awSiiy iJl’' England by not having thv .poorell fort, of is celltd at Freyberg SJj/anhnerZf or the ore, of fcoria. 
lead ml properly effayed.” 7. Mr Monnet found fiU G. It is found alfo in xlm ariorf/cento Lamdlaied.^ 
vcT' united 'With avfcnic among- the ores whjclr came Cryflalihed mtu odlacdTul or hexaedrul priGuy, and 
from Guadanal canal . in Spain, andtan^orc of the fame into pyramids with ten Gdes. 9. LaGly, It js found 
kind is furiiiGied by the Hamfoa mine near Andrjraberg or covering die Guues or enaffes of other ores, 

in the^HarU 1 but Mr ^^^ 1 / proi^erly remarks, Z- The pyrites argenteus of Hcnck;! contains Giver 

that -Uttfoiimi muG bediGiiiguiGied from fuch as haviC and iron, minimized with arfcnic. There arc three ya*p ij"-. 
the'aitokiitjn iIm form of an acid ; foriu this cafe they rielks of it. . 1.^ liaid, white, and Giining ore, of a 
are propeity »aiincnalized by it, whilll, there can only compai^, lamellar, or Gbrous texture. The hrighteG 
a mixture of native Giver, or fome of its calces with ar- kind has lead Giver, only giving 6 or 8 uiiufes pci quin- 
fenioinilarreguUne^grm- 8. Bergman mentions Giver tal, and the richcG about ten per cent. It is found in 
in a Gatrof union .whb antimony. The ore yields fome Germany and Spain. It conlaina no fulphur. 2. Of a 
fmoke when rgqffed, Awt hse not the garlic fmell obfdvv^ ydlowiGi white colour, and Griated texture ^refcinbiing 
aUk in arfenie4 , 9. The white Giver ore, hifmuih, but much liardcr. It is found iaBpain,aiRl 
« foulid in the muigi near Frcytog, has the meul united yields about 6 q per cent, of Giver, 3. In anwth'.r klii - 
VoL. XVH- Part II. 3 t’i 
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Silver, the quantity’ r’f.arfcnjc .18 it woidii fcarc«. 

nu ijn—fctr ly tlt icrvc the namcof iilyer orr if the arfeuic were not 
very eafily diffijiotcd.,; It tmd eaiiUy ciit9 Iiba a 

brilliirnt iiietalhc app^aii!ix:».aiid coiiiifVs ^ condKodil 
iHininae.. A .^quintatl eontainB only i from four to tix 
oitBcils Q^ fthrer^ Aiubit k-eofily reduced liy evaporating 
tlie aiKr<miiH ftftf r ^tebkh:tlte ixlveria left bohind ihghtly 
eoTitamhiaicd with iron. 

3^ jrihft;ryd or rufey film orts the of -tin* 

G«iivKins»;bai the metal combined with iulphur andar- 
fauio* It ia a, heavy fliiniug fubllaxicr, fomeiimes troifC- 
paRtfnt» and fometirnes opaque ^ the' colour generally 
ciimfgni though fomelimea gray or blackifii. It ifi 
found in fhapdefa malTcsy orcryilalltzed in pyramids or 
pnlygoan, fometimes dcndritical or plated, or urdh raw 
dinted iiicrulh 110119 . It U k found in quarter, flifit, 
IpaTf pyritcBt fiwirry iron ore, lend orCt* e^abak ore, 
per, barD«r«lenitc, gneifs, See. When radiatfid or ftmt- 
cd, it ia called voth'^HUm hlutlu. It cnicks ixi lira 6nir, 
and detonates wiihiniirc* Its Cpecilie gravity la from 
i^,400 to 506^^4* Bergman inforim os, that thia kind 
cuntuiini, in the hundred, 60, fometunes 70, pounds of 
filveri 27 of arftnic, and 13 of fulpliur. The darkeft 
coloured urea are the ricliell, the ycllnw kinds much 
poorer ; but the moH yellow do not belong to ‘thi» 
iptreifs, being in fadl an orpimentwith 6 or j percent, 
of lilvtr. This l:i(l kind is brought chiefly from Potuli 
in Americii, and is called roft-thr by the Spaniards* 

f hkmrt% ^ulden^ or ftlher contains the 

metal niinerali’^ed by fnlphur and a fmall quantity of 
arfi-nic and imii. It is of a black fuuty colotir, and 
WELT* fuppufed by Cruiifledt to contain a good quantity 
of copper, to which its colour was owing'; but later 
experiments have evinced, that there is no copper at 
K'r^vnns all in it. it Ui cither of a folld or brittle con fill encr, 
Mutual ^-and of a gUffy appearance when broken, or of a loofer 
texture, and fooiy or deep black colour ; or it is found 
like moft, or thin leaves, lying on the furfacc of othw 
iilver ores, or thofe of lead and cobalt, or in days, pon. 
derouB fpar, gneifs, It contains froth 25 to 60 

per cent, of hlvcr* 

The minera argenii alhdt ihc WeiJgMiii ore of the 
Germans, is a heavy* foft, opaque fubdance, hue grar««> 
ed or fcaly, bright and finning in its fradlures, of « 
whitifli. Cicely, or lead colour; fomctimes ciyfiallissed 
in pyramidical or cylindrical forms, but oftei) in amov^ 
pluMiB grain.':, or refcn^bling inofs, or in tbc forin of 
lixin lamin-.e incruB.atijig other bodies, found hi quarts* 
fpar* fteldein, pyrites, blend, lead ojoe^ cobalt ore* 
Xpary iron ore, 6uors, flee. It is very (b&ble. Its 
fpccifia^ravity is from 5 to $,300* Its proportion of 
filver from 10. to 30 per ceiit» It is foxtnd, though 
not commonly* in Saxony, Hungary, the Harts^.anH 
St Marie. aux Mines* < t.f, 

6. The, *umjeri%ti s^t while fdver ore, is an a|fcnkal 
pyriieSf Containing isWer., Jt met whK in the Sanoii 
mines fo tsx^^ly refenibling, the cofinmicnt aefemeal py- 
tircs; that iLamnothc diftinguifhedfrojiir it by iafpeo- 
turn. Cronftedt {pppofe^ that abe filyer it eimdains may 
cxill in a capillary form ; bu| Proft4attBrunmch thinks 
tliiaianot d to gel her the cafe.’ It ^ very.Icarce, but 
met with near Frey berg;* There J^kowifc a brown 
wWiii having the appeataoce of irtet v'itH in the 
citvicca aod upon the lumps ofiotthm kud ore ia a mine 

.T ■ ■ ' i.'l-'.'- 


Ttear ClauflbaJ and other places', which contains S great 
quantity of filver. It is of a whitilh Ihining colour ; 
hard, granulated, and folld, fonirtimcs (Iriking fire ivitli 
fteel.* It difeovers n hiistum Of arfenic, hy cmiitwrg a 
garlkr fmeH wbcvi. heated. ^ ^ 

. ^7. Theli'A/r/r/wof vhciGormkfis has the metnl com- 
bined with fulphnratedantimonyw It is of a dark jrmy 
and fomewhat brO wniih coltmr. A variety oF a blacki fli 
hkit colour is found in the foitn^ibf capiUary crytlnls, 
nod called federertz or pliimofe filver ore. It ra met with 
infUxony, and coiit:ihis<£oinctitiU‘S a mark or Ivalf a 
pound,’ romerhnea only two,fthive,'oe fuilC' ounces* and 
ioinetitties only u mere tride of tilvrr, per cent. There 
b another idver or^, alfo* called by the Oef- 

mans, kibich dontaina arfrttic stKl regutus*^ antiinony. 
This «nfc is folnetimes alfuftrund of k dark gray colour ; 
far the moii part amnrphous, but Antietimeseryftdllia- 
ed hito pyi^f&ids. It appears red whan and 

cobtaios from uwie to per eent: of. fiber; The greats 

eil; of this wre 4 s^ 4 opf)kr, a»d the Ac- 

eordhs^ ta 'Ilia oopper umoitiits to 3:4 ]>er 

earn, in Trimfy Ivthla i aifd kind was 

aud^of 

B. The^s^i(i6(^ of^ lattimfiaed with 

fttlphiir and cobiilt. 

the eobjiit, 

1'here are Wo’‘>hr^^ 3 «^ 

face and iFp* 

pearance like the 

or 50 per cent -of , 

and. wilted to. ‘tlm. 

. . 9. The > ' 

met wkh 

aiverydii&edh.M(^i^;^^ the dlfteH 

et^ metala^ 

has aifotolc'Mk#/t#th&e' 
ojrrly 

wbicb.> W 4 mm-y onis^^to' « ecut : ' k\^ 

^antityitiff tmu and 

tberremmadee eMverof liil|fhirr ot- arfenie, 

wTxth.a Httle^iioru^ U is «be mpft eommdn ‘Of ali frlvcr 
ores ; and M^ MoOOet; rentiirks^ tto wWe e-opper^ is 
vtiniied to arCsam* iS alw%ys to be founds *A^v». 
fiety has hc^n fi^und^t StihemfhkSb dMtaitditgajporti'Oii 
^ofgoldatib. ‘‘ '' ' • i'*) . ,4 

10# The ftthehknde is an< we^of"»iiie eontafnlng fil- 
ler, rand rs metwith in the Saxoti and Hungarian ihines 
among the firh gold and ores. It is either of 
ftirctallic ckaugcBble voloUr^ bl^'k. Of tbefe there 
were furmnly two ’varbqba, k\t^ either' in the form of 
hne fcnles'Or mh’allsv bac^tM' ibiter is now< entirely 
known. A black Wend if found in Bohcinia, which' h 
vciy heavy, with the fiirfacc fomewhat elevated like 
fome kinds of.lisBrnatkes* bfltno iilver has yet been 
traaed from iti 

11. The potters ore, or galena, contains fit- 

ver nuineraliaed with fulplmraccd lead. It i$ allb called 
/rynV®fM andus of a brown colour, yielding bot a 
vety iit^ portion of metak it is met with at Kwnf- 

...-.iberg 
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RHwk lirr^T 1 h Noi'way. Wlicfl 1i*^! Alvcr is corriljiiied with 
— fiilpluMViU'd IchJ laiul ^rtiifiiuny, the ore i . c*iU«<ly/r/- 
/vr®- 

^ 12. The , eont^iiiin'' |ilv(>r has the metal 

uuiteil with fill fihu rated iron, ’riierc are pre at varieties 
' ortv-ho 4 t)iug ditfertiit rprofxmions of ihc inctal ; 

fn ffltf i> ro d 11 CO oidy'haU an ounce of lilver-pcr cent, A 
liver vmyrcaiite it. fom.d at KiMifberp in Nor- 

way, coittrtirdii^’ iftpin three to thrw ounces and a half 
of film pt rite u 4 v«* 

I Silver id found mineralized with fidpliiiratrd and 
ai.fcnica) cobalt ; the doiie CLmietimcH containing 
driffiit Th^e kinds keep w ell in water, Uit gcnemlly 
ekesay in the^ air, and lafc'tlie filver they contain. It ta 
found at M-brgcliIUrn iienr Freybcrg and Annaberg, 

141 The luUer-mifi oofttsims; fiWcr niiricralized by 
falpbur^r with reg-uhia of antitnony , and barytes. It is 
found iu the orkvk o< th n frartklcs or grai^lar fpar. 
AVsdleriuA.Taya Hhat it is (oft like mud, and feels like 
butter. He to be frooli other Aim 

ores waibed away/:,l>y taithtiing !watere» .Bbinvre add^, 
that the miners Ipok 

ores in the ^flkew prtftuided 

tliat it is only an uitriptnediGtl^o^lij# foon 

bM^cothe .perfciEt, ; ' 

The brittle fiib* 

in its adics. 

It is in ie fbund. 

- which the fil- 

ver 'ie-th* fearcdll of 

all the in fnowy cu- 

IdcnlcrllfAnfe bf infllniy, different colours, 

lyi to a 'Violaceous 

^]yvttyh of a 
«« cafily 

fuGbW kind# .friable, 

'and 4a% fonus 

degtee add takes n 

fedt; of pojllk «benr|bhJb^» 

whioh ' ii loiifKT i<ni^ : tnhfnd * is '.fo- 

liable ia nitrous tiCM f >aud'ithk?i^l 4 s;a'met 1 lod «of fvi* 
pav&ttng them, the wkieing iAfolubte 

^ menilruum. When the horn Aim h free from iron, -it 

generally I contains 70 percent* of Alvor at leafl ; but 
thefe pres tnoftly edntatn fome porttoh ofil-dn, n fttiall 
part'of v^hioh is even nuited to the marine surid, Tliis 
kind, of ore was fir ft analyxed by Mr WouUii irho di& 
TtJI, Tra*/. covered the prcfcncc of the vitriolic acid in k» ' 
for 1776. Anot^r kind of horn ftlvor oi^e ismentioned by 

Mr Bergman, in w^hich the metal is iniiicrnliaed by tlic 
idlrioliG and marine acids, along with fiotne fulphun He 
doohts, ht^vever, whetlitrthc minemlizatrciri bc perfcA 
hi tlns.cafe, as the -fait and fulphur do not admit' of any 
other than a mechanicnl ikmoh. But flnt?c iron iis ofttii 
Found, in tbefe prefe, i marcs fit e msy thus be fomciimes 
formed,. , , • 

j8. Hh^ Jilvtr dfitng on is of a grtcnlfti colour, 
with a mixture of yellow and red. Some think it is a 
mixture of re<l (liver ore and calx cf nickel. 

19. The ffAiaccout filver orej The colour of this ore 
is fnotfdorr* So.me imagine it to' be a native fdver ore } 
others tluit it is a mixture df galena, ochre, and film. 
, • It if fometimeG found in the mountain cork., and is fo 


light that 'it will fwim upon water. It contains but S'lv-r. 
one ounce of filver per quintal. ■ 

Thefe are all the vnrieties hitherto obferved ili which 
filver is met with in the earth, though it may perhaps 
o:ciir in various other forms. It would be v/«rth whiic 
to examine w'hcthcr, in thofe countricB where gold and 
filter are fotmcl in large quantities, the precious metals 
may not be contained in fume proportion in the moll 
cfimmon orer, more tfpccially when the jiai rides uf 
gold and' filver have not been able i.c> e>:t ricatc them- 
felvcfi in fnch a manner as to lie feparaie in fjlT'jrc*;, 
vein?, or hollow places of the mine. -A mincrali/aiion 
of (liver with alkali is faid to have been bidy met with 
at Annaberg in Auftria ; but the account of it as yet 
can fearedy be depended upon. Profdl'or Brunnich 
fays, that the filver contained in the limdlont* at that 
place appears to be native when the (lone is pohllicd. 

The purclbfilvcr is that which ib extracted from ki- 
na cornea, and is the only kind ihnt ought to be truft- 
ed in the nice operations of chemiftry. I'he procekr, 
however, is very tedious, and prefent.? a very imcxpcd.- 
ed phenomenon, as this metal, though one of the moil 
fixed, is neverthelefs volatilized in the operation in fuch 
a manner that it exhales through the pore^ of the cru- 
cible ; and fmall globules of (ilver arc afterwardb found 
in the cover, and evto in the fuj)port of the crucible. 
Acrotding to Cramer, this lofs may he prevented by 
fmeannjr the crucible with black foap, and mixing with 
the luna cornea half its weight of oil or lallnw, which 
lull mull alfo be added by little and little during tlie 
operation. 

M. Magellan takes notice of a remarkable appearance 
obfervaWe in difl'olving filver in the nitrous acid. Hep. 
obferves, that this ncid is its fpeeific mcnKiuiim, at- 
tacking it even when cold with confiderahle elfervtf*. 
ccnce, growing Iwt, and emitting a ronfidciablc quan- 
tity t»f orange-coloured fumes, which dimiuifli in pro- 
pention as thc-faturatTon advance.'*. The metal appears 
of a pale brown colour in the confliel, and the foliiiion 
becomes quite black. This laft appearance, however, is 
owing to a thin, black, fuliginous fiibftance, like finui, 
which is at once. formed into a eriift on the furfacc of 
tiw thin pletes <if friver in the firft attack of the acid 
upon therr. This is a very fingnlar phcnonicnon, and 
hitherto unaccounted for, thefe black crufls being com- 
mimited imofinallcr and fmaller particles by ihc aftioti 
of the acid ; and, w^hen the eficrvcfccrice is over, they 
firt feen diftioftly to fall to tlic bottom of the vefTd, and 
to form a black fediiiient, leaving the liquid folution 
quite tranfparciit, but of a blue colour inclining 10 
gretTi. This colour might be attributed to fome fmall 
mixWtl! of copper, though tbcfiiver ufed in the experi- 
ment was of the purer kind. The chemifls of Dijon fay, 
that the nitrous folution of filver looks of a fine blue co*. 
lour, if the acid be pilre rnd w'cll concentrated ; but if 
it has any mixture of vitriolic or marine, a precipiciitiou 
of viliicdated filver or lupu c ornea takes place. After- 
wards the folution becomes as colourlefs as water, but 
gives a iafting black tinge to animal fubftances. This 
lution is of great ufc in chemiftry, fcrviirg to form the 
hmar caiiftic, to purify the common aquafortis from a 
mixtureof the vitriolic and marine £(cld8,hnd is a very nice 
left of the exiilenee of thefe acids 5 h mineral w'atcrs. 

Silver does not combine with earths, even by the mod 
violent beat, though M. Fourcroy fuppofes that its calx 
3 might 
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tniglit gjre 8ii olive gr^ft to {flafi* Mr Mtgellan in- 
calxf ]^etpk8tod'l>y Volatile alkali, 
^ givei a y^Rovr cblmir to glafst aod that be haa ieea it 
Itained in t^m mtomrib high to alitvatt to appear of a 
red toldvr. In ahito^ vith moft ftotikii evtn with iron. 
The natura of thii tinoy'^ai 'heen but Ifule inquired in- 
tOv thDU||b FoUretoy ndf opinion that It may probably 
be oFtb^ uftiKty in the aria. It cumbineaiu 

ril pTOpot^nm^ ivith bopper^ by which it^unoc deprived 
of its d^ilityi btit renders it harder and more feminstms; 
by whitb means It is often nffcd in bcUa It ii other- 
wife highly nfeful» oniccourtt of its indeftru£Iibilily by 
lire and air^ arid its extreme dudfciiity* Its doe colour 
renders 11 extremely proper for ornamental purpofes^ 
arid it is applied like gold on the furfade of difeent 
bodies^ and even on copper. It likewife enters the tex- 
ture of rich fdks ; but its mod confiderable ufe is that 
of being employed as money of an inferior value to 
gold. In this cafe* it is alloyed with one twelfth pert 
of copper. It IB likewife often employed in ^making 
Loufehold utenfils of all kinds, though its great price 
renders it left common than it would otlierwiie be 
tins purpofe. Fur plate, it is ufually alloyed with one 
twenty-fourth qf copper, which gives it a greater degree 
of hardnefs and coherence, without rendering it in the 
lead noxious. 

Silver has alfo been iifed in medierne*; but its extreme 
<• cauflidty, when dilTolved in the nitrous add, and its 
inaftivity otherwife, have brought it into difufe* The 
Cryftals of filver have been recumnaended in very TmalL 

J |uantityin dropfical cafes ; but tliey are by no means 
uperiory or even equal in efficacy, to much fafer medi- 
cines, Tlic folution of filver, under the name of Qmk 
haa been nfed for the purpofe of dying hair of a 
dark colour; and the faine fiilution evaporated to a con- 
fidence, and fufed, forms the lunar caudic of the (hops, 
Sitf h is prepared of the direds of filver leaf, 

or of the leaves themfclvcB, for the ufe of painters, after 
tJic fame manner as (heU gold. See SA^// Gold* 

SILVERING, the covering of any thing with' di- 
ver. It is ufual to lilver metals, wood,, ^^per, dec* 
which is performed (cither with firej oil, or- fixe. Metal- 
gilders filvcr by the Arc ; paintar-gilikrs all* th^' other 
ways. See GifcPiNC. 

To filvcr copper orbraft. t. Cleanfe the metal with 
mpiafortia, by walking it liglitly, and immediately 
throwing it into pure water J or by heatingit red hot, 
und fcQuritig it with fait and tarter and pure water 
with a fmalt wire bVuffi. 2 * DiiFdlte foane filver in 
aquafortis, in a broad bottomed glafs ve^ob or* of gla- 
2cd earth t evaporate away the a^afoitis over a 
chafing difh of coals* 3. ftitiivc or & times its quan- 
tity of wateri as much as will bk occeflary to diffiilve 
It pcifeAly^ on the remaining dry calx ; evaporate this 
water with the like heat t then put motfe frefh waur, 
and evaporate again ; and, if need bcr the third tfiiie, 
making the fire towards the laitcr end ib ftrong as to 
leave the Calx perfcftljr dry, whitrh, if your filver is 
good, will be of a*^ ptare whitij* 4* Take of this 
cuix, common fait, crylial of tartar, of each a like 
quantity or bulk, and mixing well the whole compofi- 
ticin^ put the metal into pure watef, and take of the faid 
powder with your wet fingers, and mJb it wel^on, till 
yoq find every little cavity of the metal futlkiently fil- 
' ycred over* 5. If you would huTc it richly donC| you 
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limft mb on more of the powder i and in the bfi place 
»afli tlic (ilvercd. metal in pure water, and rub it liard 
with a dry cloth. 

SiirsKiJ^G 0/ Fouatinq of l^oohiHg^K 

SILURIS, in ichthyohigy, p genus belonging, to the 
order of pifees abduminales* The head is nak ^ ; th e 
month ftft round with hairy fiUmeoisy thebronchUniilto 
from 4 to 14 rays ; tliciray of ^tbe pe^orpl fini,^or< the 
firfi dorfal one, is prickly, and deptated. backwards- — 
There are 2K fpecies, moft qf tbemViatiye^ of the In- 
dian add American feaa. Mr blafTelmift mentions Oi^e 
called the ilar 'w by LinnaeM^, by jtbe Ara- 

bians. If it pricks one with the bone of the breaft fip, 
it is dangei’oiiR; and. our -autbor faw ,the cqok pf ,a Swe- 
diffi merchant, (hip die of the poifon.eointuunkqted by 
the prick of one df thefe filh. , See EtpcrpiciTY^ 

SIME6N 0/ DuhaAMf the cotemporai^y of WilSam 
of Maliii(bury»;took,grto^ pains m oqllu^ipg the mo- 
luitnetot «f 9ttc{Kift(«ryj)e(pS}rfaUy:ln 
ktsdt often Ibejf^hid btoJi ftoU)eredby 4 he Panep. .From 
tbefie be compmed/ca jhi^cy/^ the kinc* England, 
hom Ai IX 

cal piecef,. 6StoeqAbp«:k^.fif»i% 
and |mrtkida4ydi^ (|fr) I a.hi be- 
came pmtonttorof CN SJttrhMIa wh*;rc ,bc 

died, {K*obaUyitlbd^^ hflbory,. 

which waft 

SIMIA, the 
longing to tboelhft dC; j|p»| 
in the LmnaBan 
under the digttol^l 
JLinnwani Xyfteto, J ‘ 
thrfes Therejape^ 
fingle tqlka 
than the reft, andiii 

f rindens toeobtotb* 


Silvering 

j. 

Suiuu. 
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Im hanaa* 

^cjjfiptiouof 
to.,*qach j?iw,. 


und iflio capirte*'^ like 

haacUi^*gen«!^ty jatqrpt ib pne in- 

ftanec, bav^ dour fingeto thd a rfvuqfV. 1 «re eyc--^ 

brows both above^nd below- ^ /r 

Tliey are a uumerpua v bto abnoft . all confined 
to the torrid 2simcr^ They- fill the woods of Africa 
ftptn Senegal to tbe- Cape, and from .ihqncc ,to ^hio- 
/pia. : .They are found an lallipa^ qf Jndia» aiuf its 
Jflandsf in CochiarCldnar in the ft>q^h oliC^ina, and 
in Japan (and one is met with pu A4:abiaj j and thify 
' fi^arm in .the forefta of South* -Amcrioa, , from the ifth- 
mus of Darien >99 far as I^fiaaguay* Thqy, ape lively,, 
agile, full iai frolic, xhatter*^ and^gfimace- From, the 
firudiive of their members, they have mi^ny aiiions in 
common with t lie human kind, Moft of them fti eficrce 
aad:untanieabre : foftM 9 ace of a mUder nature, and will 
(how a degree of attachiuent i but in general they are 
endowed with mifchieaoua intdkfla; and are filthy, uh- 
feene, lafcivious, andtliicving. They inhabit the ^oods» 
and live on trees .; feeding xihi fruiu, leaves, and infefts* 
In general, they are gregajio'js, going in vaft compa- 
nies; but the difftreat fpeciee never mix with each 
other, alwxys kce^^ing. apart and in difierent quarters.. 
They lAp with valk aflivity fnjm tree to tree, even 
4 wIot 
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' HiiiilA. when Icmdtfd with theii^ which clSD|r to them. 

^ They are the prey of leopards and otiicrs of the feline 
race ; and of ferpents, which purfue them to the fum- 
IIIU9 of the trees, and fwallowthem entire. They are 
^ not carniroTOUB, but fur mifehiers fake will rob the nefta 

of birdi ct the eggv and youn^« In the countries where 
th ey^ mo ft abound, the fagacity of the feathered tribe 
""is mote hiarrelloufly fhown tn their contrivances to fix 
tile tiefl beyond the reach of thefe invaders. 

The fftnim being more numerous in their fpecies than 
any other animals, and differing greatly in their ap- 
peaihnce, it fecraed neceflary to methodise and fubdi- 
Vide the genus. Accordingly Mr Ray firff diffiibuted 
them into three claffes. 

' Apes, fucti as wanted tails. 

CereofUihecu Monkey g, fuch as had tails. 

PapiDHcii Baboons, thofe with diort tails f to diftln- 
guiili them from the common monkeys, which have very 
long ones. 

Cmelins Thc |mncijpBl marks by #Wch the fpeeieaof this gt- 
Sdititn tf diftingaifhAMe frod! ' esttfh OthSTf^ br© ^derivedt 

^/Linnm getker wanting* or fttaigbi; ot ^Oiylb€n^ile | ^dly, 
by Kcr. From the; butto£kr‘ wlli^ tud farni^ed with 

calloffties^ or the 

naffs, which are' or 

# b^afta > in gewral ; 
4tbly, t^ebae bf ii'beaid on the 

tbhf i^id!idl^5t1dyi m 

or wanting, ponches in their under parts. For greater 
0}nv^hkhW^%ll^b which are very 

; divifions, 

authors, and not 

’ wbre adopt- 

"‘W' iBuffon, has 

divifion of his 

g^at the 

•/Wry 

The 

vifSge^il Mt fbimrtbd8,.bnd 

^iUp refemblb tboft'bf they walk. naturaMy 

yeAi This ' dlvi(}ou 4 hclnm-ailc fimbn# ^ ornpes pib- 
/dfly fo ciUed, whltK-ate not'fdtmd |ii>Aiiietica«< 

' I. The cliimphbai^,^ the ilmia iro^lodyUs of Lin-* 
naeus, common in the mountains of Sutra l.eoiia, :re- 
fembies tnun more than theoraiig-ootang* This animal 
was firft brought to Europe in 1738, when it was ex- 
hibited as a fhow in London, The following deferip- 
tian of one that Was: kept fome months at tiro colony 
of Bieira^ Leona is given by Wadftricmi,' iii bis EITay 
t Part U. ori Gidonizaiion f . He was nearly two feet high j but 
jp. aya. the full rt store is nearly five feet. He was covered 
With black hair, long and thick on the back, but (liort 
and thin on the brcall and belly. His face was bare; 
his bflfnds and his head referohled thofe of an old black 
man, except that the hair on his licad was ftraight- He 
ate, drank, flept, and fat at table, like a humau. being. 
At firft he crept on all fonrs, on the outfide of his 
hands ; but, when grown larger, he endeavoured to go 
ereft, fiipportiog himfelf by a (lick. Kc was mtbii- 
choly, but always good-natured, 

Plate 2. The fatyriiSi orang-outang, or great ape, has a 
ceccLxvn gat face, and a deformed refembhuce uf the human; 

cars like thofe of the hair on thc head 

• longer ihiin on the bo'^y, TLe body ^;jd !i:nbe :::t* 


covered' with reddiili and ftiaggy hair ; longc/l on the Si.na. 
back, thinueft op the fort* parts. The face and paws 
are fwarthy ; the buttocks covered with hair. They 
inhabit, the interior parts of Africa, the idea of Suma- 
tra* Borneo, and Java; arc Colitary, and Jive in the 
moftdefert places. They grow to thc height of fix 
feet; have, prodigious ft rength, and will overpower the 
ftrongeft man. The old ones are fliot with arrowu, 
the young alone ean.be taken alive. They live entirely 
on fruits and ntits. They wfil attack and kill the ne- 
groes who wmider in the woods ; will drive away the 
elephants, asd beat them, with th^ir fills or piccc^s c-f 
wood; and will throw, ft one a at people th^t pfTeni 
theni. They deep in trees;, and make a fort of flieUrr 
from the inclemency of the weather. They arc of a 
grave appearance and melancholy dirpoution, and even 
wlicn young not inclined to frolic. They go eredl, and 
arc vaftly fwjft and agile. ThelV accounts are chiefly 
taken from Andrew Battle, an Englilh failor, who \v,ts 
taken prifoner 1589, and lived many years in ihc uimr 
parts of CuugO ; liis narrative is plain, and feems very 
authentic. It is pieferveJ in Purchas’s ci)lle6tioi). 

Forger ♦ informs us, “ that thofe along thc banks of* 7).y:» 
the -river Ganges are Larger and mure mifehievous than 
in any part of Africa ; the negroes dread them, and ^ ' 

cannot travel alone in thc country without running the*^' 
l^xard of being attacked by thefe aiiiraalfi, who often 
prefent them with a (lick, and force tlu m to fight. ( 
have heard tiie Portuguefc fay, that they have often 
feen them hoift up young girls, about feven or eigl.it 
years old, into trecb, and that they could not be wre^- 
cd from them without a great deal of difficulty. The 
moft part of the negroes imagine them to be a foreign 
nation come to inhabit their country, and that they do 
not fpeak for fear of being compelled to work.*' When 
taken young, they are ca|)able of being tamed, and 
taught to perform many mcnialofEces. Francis Pyrardf ] de 

relates, ** that in the province of Sierra Leona, there is ' 
a fpecies fo ftrong limbed, and fo iiiduftrious, 
when properly trained and fed, iliey work like fervanrs ; ^ ^ 

thatthcygenerally walk on thc two hind feet; that they 
po^nd any fubftauces in a moitar ; that llicy go to 
.bring water from tlie river in fmall pitchers, which thi\ 
carry full on their headn. But when they arrive at tlic 
. door, if thc pitchers are nut fooq taken off, they allow 
. them to fall ; and when they perceive the pitchcis over- 
turned and broken, they wetp and lament.** Father 
Jarric L by Niircmbcrg, fays the fi.me thing, t / 

nearly in the fame terms. With regard to the educii- 
tion of thefe .animals, the teftimony of Shoutten i| 
cords w'itb that of Pyrard. They arc taken (he 'f- 1 
marks) with fnares, tnOghtio walk pii tlieir hind fcLt,c.tp. 4c. 
aud to life their fore feet a? hands in performing dlf c-!i .:,fr 
rent operations, as rinfir.g gl-TiTes, carrying drink run id 
tlic company, turning a (pit, A:c.” “1 faw :it J:iva 

(faysOiiat J) a very extraordinary ape. It was a fr- j'/l;/.. 
male. Slwc was very tall, and oftcu walked eiTft on Ltr 1 Try > v u 
Kind feet. Qn thefe occafions, /he conreakU with 
hands the parts whiuh diilirgudh the fcx. Except the ^ 
ryC'bruws, there was no liiur on her face, which p re U} 
much rcfcmhlcd the grutcfc’uc female face 5 I Lw a --'.10:1^ 
ti'.e Hoiteutotsi at thc Cape, ^hc tnaje lur bed M:y 
neatly every di^y, lay upon her fi^e, iii.tj covued htri-rif 
with the bed cloihct. When b'.'r head ucIku,, (li;. 1 

it up with a Ira^dkcicVucf ^ and it was uMcfing to u e 
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her thus hooded iii bed. jl <:ould itlatc many other lit- 
tle articles which appeared to hit ejttrcmcly Angular. 

Blit £ admired them hot To miidh as the multitude ; be- 
caufc as I knew t'he.dtfi^n of bringing her to Europe 
to be exhibited ms a fhow,. I was itieijned to think that 
ihe had been taught maby of theft mdnkeytricks, wliidi 

the people cohfide^ Aa :h^fng n^turiil to the animal 

She'diiSrd irt diir (bip, about the latitude of the Cape of 
Gobd 'Hopb.' 'The l^oure^ of this ape had a veiy great 
refentblabce to^that m nibn, Gmelli Carreri te.lla 

iisi thpt he law’ one of theft aptJj which cried like an 
iuftnt, wS!lke(i iipon its hind feet, ^nd carried a^m at un- 
der its arm to lie do iKai and fleep upon. 

Ari orang-outang Miich BufTon lawi is deferibed by 
him art mild, afftdcioubte, and good natured. Hjs air 
was nic’lanch<ily,hisgait grave, his mavements mcafiu^ds 
1 ms difpofilions gentip, and very diffcrcnl from tht»ft ut 
other npcs. He hnd neither the impatience of the Bar- 
bary ape, the maliciournefs of the baboon, nor the ex- 
travagance of the monkeys. ** It may be atlogcdj^ 

(Cays our author^, that he bad the beneht of inflrtic- 
tion ; but the other apes which I lhall compare, with 
him, were educated in the fame manner. Signs and 
words were alone fufilcient to make our orang-ou- 
tang aft ; but the baboon required a cudgel, and the 
other apcG a whip ; for hone of them would obey with- 
out blows. '1 have feeii this animal prefent hir. hand 
to condiid the people who came to vifit him, and . of the, 
walk as gravely along wdib them as if he had formed man, and the 
a part of the company. I have ften him fit down at 
table, unfold his towel, wipe his lips, ufe a fpoon or a 
fork to canv the vidualB to his mouth, pour his liquor 
into a glafs, and make it touch that of the perfoB 
who drank along with him. When invited to take tea* 
he brought a clip and a fauecr, placed them oil the 
table, put in fugar, j'miired out the tea, and allowed it 
tocoOl before he drank it. All thefe actions he per- 
formed without any other inlliigation than the figns or 
verbal orders of his mailer, and often of hifi own ac- 
cord. He did no injury to any perfon : he even ap- 
proaclred company with circuinrpeftion, and prefented 
liimfclf as if he wanted to be carclfed. flc was very 
fond of dainties, which every body gave him : Andaa 
his brtall wasdiftafed, and he was with a teax- 

iiig cough, this quantity of fweetmeats undoubtedly 
contributed to fhorten his life. He lived one fummer 
in Paris, and died in London the following winter. He 
ate alniofl; every thing ; but preferred ripe and dried 
fruits to all other kinds of fgod. He drank a little ^ 
but rpontaneotifly left; it for milk, tea, or other 
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fiOiJurfttif, an animal of this kind, Is unueceffarily 9 ^ 1 ** 
ftpniRtt^d from his JimM fniyrvs* 

To 'enable the reader to form a juclgniciit of^thi# 
animal, which has fo great a rcftuiblanee to nun, it; 
may not be unacceptable to quote fiom puffon the dif;- 
ftreiices and confwmitit a whicl^ make him approach di; 
recede from the human rpt^oies. ‘f He diircrsfjrtnnj^’ P' 9 ^' 
man externally by the flatnefif.bfiiJS'pofe^ by thcTliort?^ 
nefsuf his front* aud by his ekin, which ia lu^t ch?v{itefl 
at the baft. Hia cars ore pro|>orlionj)Uy,tQO larger his 
eyes tpo near each other* an^ the, diilaocc between 
bis hofe ;and moqth is tfio great* ore ^ihc only, 

between tlic fooe uf thie orang-outang 'an4 
fliat of a man. With regard to.»tltev;^3r ^ wid, mcaiV; 
bers, the thighs, are proportionaJiLjr tpo fl 4 oi^,,th? arips, 
too linigt the ftngera too fmall, palm^nlj 04 C| bands 
too long aud'naiDrowj jaiid.jthtf feet i;aibfr n4emhia hands 
than the human fcou 

differ no!t .frpim0uffe^qr tbpt th^ prepuce 

lar t!b . th'pfc, ^ ' ’ - 

> i^^mally from |tl>e hu- 


bo't jtlfcvC ' '' 
neel are^ 
the buttpej 
drepci?. 
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mild liquoi’R.*' This was only two feet four fnehes 
1 ngh,'and was a young one. There is great pdflibility. 
that thefe animals may vary in fi'/c and in colour, Tofne- 
luing covered with black, others with re cl di Hi hairs. — 
'fhey art not the fttyrs cif the ancietita; which had 
(x) and were l fpeciesdf mbiiWj. LiiuiReijd’s 


the bladder wbd 
longer than iu'ihe.Jbiii 
of the body* beadf ,i 
ternal, fo 1 

fiwb a 

not pi]p4ucc I. .. 
ofgiiM.of 
afljtrt tlje 

tiona j ,«»4vysl .|,.. 

Cjra^e«„b^. 4 ,illS 

- 

'»‘MSTO 

the ormng^utaug .but- 

tqcks bdripf' 

fomed^r the. only aqifnj^s^^^ho 

a Uro^d'chcfiit flaV^oiH^crs* ^nd v^tfebrz^.bf the fame 
dniAure 5 and the only aqlipaU |whxrff , ^raln, heart* 
lungs, ^ hycfftplqcn, jj^miachfjan^.intfAiac^^rt perfe^l-. 
ly fimlla^i and wbp have an ijppepdJ^ 'v^wniforroi^ 
blind gvt. In fine* the praingroo;^ng has greater re- 
femblance to map than eyen *w;bat>oeius or monkey b* 
not only in all the parts we have. mentioned, but in the 
largcuefs of the face, the ftgqre of, tl\e crapmm, of the 
jaws, of the teeth| and .of tW jO0vet bones of th&head 

. '--and. 


'^4 


ii 


( a) iFilian gives them. tails, LiL XVl. a zi, Pliny fays they have teeth like dogs, Z.tf . VIl, e. z. circumflanccB 
common to many monkeys, f tfllmyt Lil(, 7. r. z. fpeaks of certaio iflands in the Indian ocean inhabitedby 
people with ulls like thoft: with which fat yraVe painted, whence cj^Ued thej^i of fifyrs, Kirptng a Swede* 
pretended to have difeovertd theft iomiftcs coiuJati^ that they woptd have SrafBcked wttbhimi offering Idindiste 
parrots ; that afterwards they killed fomc of the crew that went oio Iborc, and ate them) 

VJ.’7i. .1 . . ■ , 
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face '7 lit the thkkneffi (if the flayers niul thumb, the 
'£gure of the nails, and the ti umber of vertebrte ; and, 
HlUyiin the conformity of the tnticiilations, the hiag- 
fiitade and iigrtre of the mniJa, llcmom, &c. Hence, 
ajb’ there is a greater similarity' between this animal and 
man, thatr^betttnecTrthoft creatures which refcmble him 
the Barbary ape, the baboon, and monkey, 
who haifi' all bjpert'defignrd by the general name oSapes^ 
the Indians arc fo be exeufed for afToclariiig him with 
cbe htunart fpecies, under the denomination orange 
Or mnn. Jh fme, ifthdre were a fcale by 
which, we c 6 uld defeend from^ human nartiire to that of 
:tW brutM, nnd if the effenihif of thiJ ftature confined 
emit!ite!7''in the forni ofth^ btOdy, tind depended on'tta 
orgmiTtatfon, the orang-oiiiah^ would approach nearer 
to man than any other aidmaT. Fk,ccd in the fecond 
raink of beings, he would make tlie ariimaU feel 
hit fuperiorrty, and obltgcibetn td oliey^ him. If the 
principle dfidiftatioii, by wliich jhe (eii^s td mibic htt- 
jtran a^kms/were a' rcrult tli^ aipV would 
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likewife niitL’d ; thj hair cf thi' head dcfcciidfl on Loth 
tcmplcbiii thcr form oftreffen; rho Inir on the back and 
Idins is iri fnull quuii^ifuT.. 1i w l'r,v or fix feet high, 
and walks aUvays c-rrdl on the two hi:i i feet. It h'us u>?t 
been ^remained vvheth"r tlic irm dus of thlw fpccir'i or 
variety, arcrubje^l to ptirindicaldifchargesi but anulogy 
r^ndersthia almuflunqueftionable. This animal is,byi)r 
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GltelinyConfidereJ only ns a varietyoftheniaii'r.oiuaug. 

df. The great gibbon, long-arirt-id ape, or Lmia Ur, l ! j 3. 
with a fl.it fwarthy face furrounded with gray hairs ; 
hairi on the body black and rough ; buttocks bene • 
nails on the hands flat ; on the fi:ct long ; anus of a 
mott difproportioned length, reaching quite to tin; 
grOUu-d when the animal is crr£^, its natural jK^ilurc ; 
ofu hideous deformity* — Inhabits India, Malacca, and 
the Molucca iHes ; a mild and gentle anfrnal ; grows to 
the lieiglit of four feet. The great black ape oi Kiang- 
fi, a province in China, feems to be of tliis kind. 

5- The Icflcr gibbon, or fimia lar minor, is much 4 *- 
lefi, being only about a foot and a half high ; the body 
andlacearcof a hrowncoluni': rcfemblcs the former. Tin: 
fimia lar argeiUca is probably a vaiioly of this fpL\ies. 

6. The pigmy, or fnuia filvanus, has no tail ; 
buttocks are naked ; the head loundilh, and the armi 
fliortcr than the body. It inhabits Afiica; and is not 
oncommoti in our exhibitions of aitimald ; is very iradi- 
abfe and good -n at u red, and was mod probably the pig- 
my of the ancients. It abounds it) iEtluupia, one Tent 
of that irnagininy nation ; was bilieved to dwell near 
the fountains of the Nile, whence it defeended aiuiiidl- 
ly to make WEir on the cranes, r. e. to Ileal their eggs, 
which lltc birds may be Aippofed nalurally to defend ; 
whence the fiClion of their combats. 

8, Tlie mngot, fim^a iiuiiis, or Bar^aiy ape, has f»<- 

long face, not unlike that of a dog ; canine teeth, long®*^^ J"- 
and drong ; ears like the human ; nnds flat ; buttocks 
bare; colour oft he upper partufthc body a dirty grecnilli 
brown ; belly, of a dull pale yellow ; grows to above 
the length of four feet, — They inhabit r.i.iny parts of 
India, Arabia, and all parts of Afiica except Egypt, 
where none of this genus arc found. A few are Ivjund 
on the bill of Gibraltar, which breed llicrc ; probahiy 
from a pair that had cfcapcd from the town ; as they 
arc not found in any other part of Spain. — 


tMiii 

r^i 

htiWx,- 

p«hiflifHi^nta#(h 

ii|g'*>f iti!’ 

nebdlVirHy fud^et arc not tound in any other part ot iipain. — arc 

flotis of mavemeutit, which pufiv ' Briiyj en- very ill-natured, mifehievous, and fierce ; agreeing with 

dowtd' with the hiii^ih (Iruiflnre, fbe t({ie itiotc , the chafafter of the aiicitiU Cynocephali. They arc a 
likt; Wlsln but the^fabli^'mdtloTijB imply not tbitt he a^a very common kind in exhibitions. By force of ddViplinc 

" * * . . they arc made to play fomc tricks; otherwife they ait; 

mote dtdl uiid fnllen than the rcll of this genus. 'Ehty 
aflVmble in great troops in the open fields in India, and 
will attack women gomg tu market, and take their pro- 
vlfiohs frbiil them. The females can-y th(;ir young in 
their arms and will leap from tree to tree with tin in. 

Apes were worfbipped in India, and bad magnificent 
temples eredVed to them. When the Ptjrtuguefe plun- 
dered Que in Ceylon, they found in a little golden caf- 
ket the tooth of an ape : a relic held hy the natives in 
fuch veneration, tliat they offered 700,000 dot^ata to 
redeem it, but in vain ; for it was burnt by the vice- 
roy, to flop the progrcfs of idolatry, 

II, Papiokkc, or Ba 1300 NX. Thefehave fliort tails, 
a long face ; a broad high muxzlc ; longifli dog-like 
tufka, or canine teeth ; and miked callofitics on tin: but- 
tocks. They are only found in the old world, and are 
the pupionee and KvuxiOxhac of the ancients. Pl.'.te 

8. The inairrion, fimia papio nemcllriu3|0r pig-tailed cccclxvih* 

baboon, f’ii- 


frohi*‘im'itatitin; ’ TWd bddiels wbicli reccji^e tl^ fkm^^ 
t*wb fimilar peUdilluhls or ipae^inOB,’ Will iisove 
in f inOTiiier ; but* theft bbcliea. aV* cuii 
never bfe faii!' to imitate each other in their motions. 
Thb apie^nud tlw human body sire tWomac^bineaflmtkr- 
ly ebfkiltuifted, atid'ncceffarily mOvc nearly in the fiime, 
muttner r but parity is not imitation. The one depends 
un’iiKitleri aftid the oilier on mind. Initatioh;jrrfup- 
pdWlhtedtffign of imitating. The Upc is incapable of 
forWhag this dclign, which rc(piircs a irr in of thinking ; 
confsjjg^jisujtly mawi if.hc incline&, can iiriitate the sipc : 
but the ape cannot even incline to imitate man.'* 

Poiigo, or Jucko, are confidered as nntfpecies by 
Feiintmt ttud GWtelin. It inhabits the hland of Java, 
aTvd the inUTtor parts of Guinea. Has no pouches 
whhin'hia cheeks', no tail, hnd nn cBllOfilies on the but- 
todea ; whicb laft ire plump and fleniy. A 11 the teeth 
arc fimilar to thofe of man. The face is flat, inked, 
and tawny ; the ears, hands, feet, bicafl, and belly, arc 
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bWbooii» with a pointed face^ which is naked, of a fwar- naked cart ( the hair on the body ie ydlow, tipt wHli S fada* ' 

'■ thy^i-edners i two ftiarp ^anine teeth t eara like the ha- black : the face ii brown, and ilmoft naked, having on- — 

mtin '; hair on the limbs and body grOWn Inclining to ly a few fcattcred haira ; the naila arc all compreffed and 

kih-colonr, paleft oh tlie belly t fingers black; naik long oblong, except on the chtiinba and ffreat toea, the naib 

artd flat ; thumbs bn thc'hihdrfeet v«y long, conne^ed of which Kfemble man t the tail la tci*y llion, behig i 

to the ncareft toe b^n broad mrmbranei tailfcurinchci hardly ah ineh long ) the body ia about the fize of a 

long, flendcr, cxbftly like a pig^s, and almoft naked ; cat. It ia aiicertain, fays Gasdin, if tidaaniinal^l^gyU^^ 
the bkre feacta On the rump ml, and but ftaall : length, be confidered aa a daftio^ (paeieai or only ia a variciy . 

from head to tail. 82 inches. Inhfabfta the tfies of 6a- the fimia feiurea. 


matrii and Japan ; ia very docHci In Japan it ia taught 
fcveril tricks; aid carried atoot the couatry' by moan* 
tcbatika; Kempfer was iafomed by one of there pen* 
pie, that the baboon he had waa i years old. 
p. 9- The great baboon, or rimis papio fphinif, with 
" liazcl irtdeS ; cars fnvall and naked j hoc banine, and 
very thick ; middle of the face and forehead flaked | 
end of a bright vermilion colour ; tip of the tiofe of 
the fame, and ending truncated like that of a bog) fidtt 
of the nofe broadly ribbed, and of a fine violetboc : the^ 
opening of the mouth very fmall ; ehteba, throat, wild 
goat-bke beard yellow ; hair on the forehead very long, 
turns back, w black, and iortna a kind of pointed ereS- 
Head, arms, and legs, covered with ihort hair, ycUow 
and black intermixed, the breail with long whitifli yd* 
low haira, the (hoalders with long brown hair. NaUa 
flat; feet and hands black ; tail four inches loiig, and 
very hairy ; buttocks bare, red, and filthy ; but the 
fpace about them la of a mofi elegant poiple colour, 
which reaches to the infideufthe upper part uftbe thighs. 

This was deferibed by Mr Pennant from a ftoffed 
(p gi,. A(htoii Lever's mufeum. In Aaguft 
P I i' ^779* ® animal of this fpccies was fhown at Edin- 
* burgh, and in Odiober following at Chefler, where be- 
ing feen b^ Mr Pennant, that inquifitive naturalifi haa 
deferibed it in his H'tlfory of Quadrupeds. ** It differ- 
ed little fhe obierves) ia colour from the above, being 
in general mtich darker. Eyes much funk in the head, 
and fmall. On the internal fide of each ear was a white 
line, pointing upwards. The hair on the forehead 
turned up like a toupee. Feet black ; in other rc- 
fpeds refembled the former. In this I bad an oppor- 
tunity of examining the teeth. The cutting tee^h •were 
like thofe of the reft of the genus ; but in the upper 
und lowerjaw, were two canine, or rather tiifks, near 
three inches long, and exceedingly (harp and pointed. 
This animal was five feet high, or a ntaft tremetidoUa 
itrength in all its parts; was exceffively fierce, libidt* 
uoUs and (Irong." 

Mr Schreber faya, that this fpecies lives on fucculeut 
fruits, and on nuts; is very fond of eggs, and will put 
eight at once into its pouches, and, .taking them (pit 
one by one, break them at tlie end, and fwailaw the 
yolk and white ; rejedis all flcfli- meat, unlefaitbe dnet 
fed ; would drink quaittitiea of urine or brandy ; was 
kfa agile than pther baboons ; veiytdeaaiy j for it would 
immediately ffing its excmnenti out of its hut. Tbit 
which was fiiowu at Cbeftcr was .pardcwbrly fond of 
clteefe. Its voice wm a kind of roar| not imlike that of 
a hun, but law and fomewfaat inward. It went upon 
tiU fours, and never ftodd on its hiud iega* unlcia. forced 
by the keeper ; hui would frequently fit on its rutnp 
ill a Crouching manner, and drop iat itriaa ^before^ the 
belly. Inhabits ihn hotter ^rla of Africir i , 

Fig. to. baboon, or firma jiapioi^icdia, haa a 

rouadifli headj with a proje^ing uuigatei qnd touadiOt 


1 1. Tlie mantegar, or fimia papio mcriQOo, common- Fig- 
ly called the ty/lcS a^s but it ia ttupioperly naiacd aa 

as it has a tail It is defcribed iii the Abridmcnt of 
tM Fhilofopbitnl Tranfa&kma^'N^ It had a aofe 
and head 14 inches in kugth t the iUolf’^bf-wdMfireeil* 
foce blue, both naked ; black eycduwwf i Ehf 

human 1 the top of the bend a iong'^tipi^ttoft of 

hair I on the chhi anotber ; wo long iuiks iolblie Ofper 
jaw ; fore feet the iaih 

on the fiageva ibit ; ilba^foio pmrt ef^ikc bfidyr tod the 
infide of t^^ldgsikad ema^oided r 
with mokdeoWoitoafidiiiU ILeagthr from the 

uefe vefvy 

fiei^etai 4 mould At 

00. ‘ia tlna 

amildriofc'out 

of it. • ^ 

12. The kfobednofe pig. 13. 

baboon, ties' and ij. 
the cheelu^ait!bW;aM«kt^pfa^'^;t^i^ 

naked. This. i^CS' vof^dsbbbi^^ llwjfifadd 

Coaft, andln tfabothez/fisiSHlI^ 
where he' is called 
the Eu^pc aw^ 

iiiontfarbM,’jaud/4sd>i^ ' 

boon. ' . He 

tfant 

il^y havora 
ver 

fipom^reUcL, • thb^dualb 

and 

fixe and app«paia[ce*Av,“>, ■/: v. 

yhe wood bidwm»,,dit Pi-, 

a long dc^ike fisce^ Ooi^dwlth;a^^ 

Sun ; bands imd fokt. wadu 4 ^ and bWk like, tfo faces 
hair 00 all parts loogrckgimitly mptided wiA bllek and 
tawny t nsUa white; abo^lbmfortirigb^e^ ei^ ; 

om; throe inebea, very hsky M;lha>u(p)!pr:^tia|)4 
lobabka Guinea, ysheve it is oatted 
mtm „• '' , ^ . " 

X4. The hvowu baboofu oe fifokt papio^ pksypygoi, 
with pointed fzrj ; face of a dSaty whiter mrfejlhi^ead 
broad 1 hairf roond ^ faccAwt aad ftrsigbtl colour od 
the upper pit of the body brown « of ^ under, .Sfo 
colour; uil about four iaohpkang: 1 taper eudrU^o^ 
bare of hair; beneath ia quite o^d. The sumiit 
which Mr Pcauant xudkd^m aw fo^caa, fo; tV firft 
edkion, feeuia by the tapcrodb of the tail, and gepcod 
form, to be of ihiaktiid. 

1 5. The hog{pih haboOu, qe fimta papio porcam, hat 
a Aovi taiL and cofoured buttocks; the iicad itbkt 
that (if a ItUi* with ^ nnhwd fooot rtbe body as of^a|l 
olive baa wn.<«Muur; ^ naik arc foarp a*id cumpciK^^ 
luhabiti Africa, aqd ia about three feet and aJuiiif b^k 

wlieu 
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>i^bea e0c6k, ■, Tbit*, in all probability! it tbe 

^ I. ■■ » faifine ilHmpI* ^itb the liog-faced apci adopted from 

iiIL„‘Mo»aaY«* CEtcopiTHEci, have long tails^ 
wbioh are ' Hot pi-gheniile : tlie under part« of tlicir 
ofaOcktrltre.jfurni^ed witli. poudicBi in wbicb tlRy can 
vidiualu ; the paititiun between tbc riidlriia 
le tWm jHid tbe apertures are, like fibofe of man, placed 
in the jinder part of the nufe ; the buttocks are naked, 
aud^pnorideA with cailuijtieSk; Thefe animals, which 
are neimr found native in AmctiicRt are the cercopitheci, 
and iSiaCafi .of ibe ancient 

Plate ; ; df»« Tfad Tartar in, d ag-fact A bahodn of Pennant , and 

ccccLxiib i^croopithee)mhamadi^as.<rfiQai4]in, with along, thiejt, 
ftfcinginofef tsovefcd udtk a rmooih red (kin ; cars 
pointed, and hid in ahe hair ; head great nnd Bat ; hair 
on the head,, and fore^part of dhe Jiody as far as the 
praiA, vury iongiaad'fkaggfy.^ gray Ahd olive tmded i 
the tides ofiihe beadocryfu^ thehairjofi ifelirabaand 
hiad paA. of>Ura body 'dR^.^fhorei 4iB^ Aroug iud . 
thick; hands^ttdifeet (dtiflefi^^ithe naUa tSie lbrc-*feet 
flat 1 tbofe on the'^htadfJiiia u dogfa^^ buttodka .^ery 
bare, and mefcd Withti^flciaml*iahlom^ uU 

llcarce the. IdigthiJif^ tfte tbedy^^hhdvuanfieid' gietierally 
err&a Tliey itfltablb^^ba 4abl^tiM^fpidrf^ aivd 

Atia; where they kee^ to e«Ay4rqs^»'tMid are vere 

.i\ (tooccoiidida ng a ii ii iaAi ^vr^TOj^ii^^ 'TbeywiU 

iitnfim^jcraw.iMMra^paflhagira.g^^^^ 

iloud* They 

Ahr&caAod^r imp^^ moAde* 

uAaUh iiiihw well' as appearance, 

orhieh oUigea the 

MkiMtm oontinnally on 

r ^One of ^hem 

yiiy j A wm femm, ydaaw.^g? t .^it eivie irom 

oCYdimmtS Arabia Pelia^ on 
.wraf aihst; ifivo :fbn ^high. Jt 
eatily to 

mwlb^Ata imdpe^;a;dU^ votia(Tini|m' niu innlitiatioQa 
to ' whM(kan>^ oppaMn) *io the: aim* nflol^aginner.. A 
fdotmtii, brekigha%j^if'tsi4ee id, iW^iddr to teaae 
iW^idiha), hti^Aiiit^evUie^b^ eomged 

at being fo tantalized, caught hold^^aj^uiit^ pewter* 
. ^ potfimoh he tbfe«r.ww:h fuw^lerei anid ^fure an atm, 

fhati bald hot tbc man^rhilt and wig idftcaed the blow, 
hte^ A ull mu A have been fiiidtired^' bat he loitunately 
efciphdhriA a comnma^hiwkch bead.- 
Pig. x& . iy« Tliemr||iuJ»e«fded'black wandera the fimia & 
lentoa of liiaowiis, the opanderou of^fiiifFoa, and koni* 
bf^Pciiiiinc^ the ecrOopUbcciu filoMii al* 
bibarbutua of Gmcliu, has a dog-like face, tanakcA, aird 
of d t « very large and foil white dr hoary 

beord^' "^large eaitlne t^eth ; body covered with black 
Imir'l litfHy <df a light colour ; tad hrmnimatod with a' 
toft of%inrttke that of a liom Its bu^ ihiat of amtdw 
flliog^'Ched dbg; ^ |t iahibita the £aii Indies and 
fmeteu'p^' of Africa. . ^ s . 

dAPTbepnapk-faced monkey, or oercepithetua fik^ 
titi« pirpnviio'tii with a great triangular white beard, 
ihort and pointed at the bottom, and on each tide of 
the ears, extcndhvTg a winged fafhion far beyond them ; 
facf and han^ purple, body black. luhahit Ceylon. 
Th^y tr4 velyTOrtrfhfi I hve in the woods, and ked 
^4ii«Uee and buds df ^eay and wJim iakew fouu be* 

* . totnC'tiiiiW.'' ■ w. ,, . ' ■ * 

VoLr XVII. Part n. 4 


19. Maihrouk, or cercopitbccus faunas, has a loDg Shnii. 
tail, and w bearded : the tail isbufhy at the eatiemity. ■ 

It is a native . of Bengal. This fpecies has cheek- 
ppQchea, and callptitica on the buttocks ; the Uil » 
nearly as long as the body and hciiid ; and it is a mlf* 
take of Clutius that it terminates in a tuft ; thr face ia 
of a cinereous, gray colour, with a huge muzzle, and 
large eyes, which have iiclh-coloared eyelids, and a 
gtay band acrofsAheJbrehead in the place of eyebrows; 
the ears are large, thin, and flefh-colaured ; the upper 
paru.of .the body are of a uniform yelJowitii brown co- 
lour, and the lower of a yclluwilhgray: It w'alks on all 
fours, and is about a foot and a half fram the muzzle 
to the cKtremity of the laiL The females menti/uate. 

ao. Macaque, or cercupithecus cynomolugos, the Fig. 17. 
hare*lipped monkey of Pennant, has no beard : the no- 
ftrils are thick and divided ; the tail is long and arched, 
and the buttocks are naked. He has cheek-pouches and 
catbfiUeB on the buttocks* His tail is from 18 to 20 
inches long. Plis bead is large, his muzzle very thick, 
and bis face nakcil, livid, and wrinkled. Pits ears aie 
covered with hair. His body is (hart and fqiiat, and 
hia liinbs thick and (hurt. The hair ou the Tuperior 
parts of his body is of a greeniih alh-colour, and of a 
ycUowifh gray on the breaA and belly. He has a fn;all 
creA of hair on the top of the head. He walks on four 
and fometimcB on two feet. The length of his body, 
comprehending that of the head, is about 18 or 20 
inches. 

21* The dog-headed monkey, or cercopithecus cyno- Fig. 18. 
cephalus, has no beard, and is of a yellow colour ; the 
muzzle is long ; the tail long and Araight, and the but- 
tocks naked. It is a native of Africa. 

. 22. The fpotted monkey, or cercopithecus Diana, 
with a long white beard : colour of the upper parts of 
the body rtdditii, as if they had been tinged, marked 
witli white fpecks ; the bcUy and chin whitifli ; tail 
very long; is a fpecies of a middle fize. It inhabits Gui- 
nea 'Jnd Congo, according to Maregrave ; tlic Congefe 
call it fxquima- M. de BuAoti denies it to be uf that 
country ; but from the circumAance of the curl in iu 
tail, in Maregrave’s figure, and the dele ription cf Tome 
voyagers, he fappofes it to be a native of South Ame* 
rica. Liniixiis deferibes his 8. Diana fomewhat diAer- 
ently z he lays it is of the fize ol a large cat ; black, 
fpotted with white; hind part of the back ferruginous; 
face bl^ok ; from the top of the nufe is a white line 
palling over each eye to tlic cars, in an arched form ; 
bcotd pointed, black above, white beneath, placed on a 
fiatdih axcrefcenct ; brvaA and throat white; from the 
r^mp, crofs tlie thighs, a white line ; tail long, Araigiit 
and block; cars and feet of the fume colour; canine 
teeth, large. 

23. Tlkv green monkey, or cercopithecus fabmus, has 
abJock and'flattifli face : the iide ot it bounded by Uuig 
whitb hairs, (ailing backw^ards, and alinoA covering the 
cars, which are bli^k, and like the human : head, lituba, 
and Whole upper p,irt of the body and tail covered with 
foft hair, of a yeilowifh green colour at their ehds, ci- 
nereous at their rdots : under tide of the body and tail, 
and inner lide of the limbs, of a iilvery colour : tail 
very long and Arndcr. Size of a fmall cat- inhabit 
diAercnt parts of Africa 1 keep in great flocks, and live 
fti the w^i ; arc fcarce difcemi^e wiRin among the 
kives, czicapt by their breakup the boughs with their 
3 ^ ^gambols, 
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gfufliotsf in ^iuch tbey are very agile And fiknt : even 
When (licit at, do not make the leaft noife ; but wilt 
unite in company, knit their brows, and gnafb their 
teeth, at if they meant to attack the enemy ; are very 
common in the Cape de Verd iflands* 

24. The mudache, or ccrcoplthecus cephus, has a 
brard on the cheeks ; the crown of the head is yellow- 
ifh : the feet are black, and the tip bf the tail is of an 
a(h colour. Its tail is much lunger than the body and 
head, being 19 or 20 indies in iengthi The female 
mcndniates. 

2,5. Thcmangabcy, ccrcopithrcus fttbiops,or white- 
eyed monkey, has d long, black, n^ked, and dog-like 
face : the upper eye-lids of a pure white : ears black, 
and like the human ; no canine teeth : hairs on the 
fidcs of the face btriciLth the cheeks, longer than the 
red : tail long : Colour of the whole body tawny and 
black i flat nails on the thumbs and fofe-dngers; bljtmt 
clawfi I'n the others ; hands and feet black.-— Shown in 
LiOridon fnrnr yenrs a^'o : place uncertain: thatdeferib- 
ed by M. de JJuffjii came from Madagafcar ; was very 
good lUiUircd ; went on all-fours. 

26. The egret, or ccrcopithccus aygula, has a long 
face, 2nd an upright (harp-pointed tuft of hair on thtiopb 
of the Lead. The hair on the forehead is black ; the 
tuft, and the upper part of the body light-gray ; the 
belly white : the cyc-brows are large j the bcaid very 
fmall. Size of a ftnall cat. They inhabit Java. They 
fawn on men, on their own fpccies, and embrace each 
other. They play with dogs, if they have none of 
their own fpecics with them. If they fee a monkey 
of another kind, they greet him with a tlioufand gri- 
ruiccs. When a number of them deep, they put their 
Leads together. They make a continual noife during 
night. 

17. The rilKiw, ccrcophlthecus fmicus, or Chinefc 
bonnet, has a long fmooth nofe, of a whitidi colour; hair 
on the crown of the head long, lying Aat, and parted 
like th:it of a 'man ; colour, a pale cinerous brown, 
inhabit Ceylon. They keep in great troops ; and rob 
gardcus of their fruit, and fields of their corn ; to prevent 
which, the natives arc obliged to watch the whole day: 
yrt thefe animals are fo bold, that, when driven firokit 
one end of the field, they will immediately enter at the 
other, and carry off with them as much as therr mbuth 
and arms can hold. Bofman, fpeaking of the thefts 
of the monkeys of Guinea, fays, that they will take 
in each paw one or two (lalks of millet, as maby under 
their arms, and two or three in their mouth ; andlbus 
laden, hop away on their hltid-legs ; but, if purfiied, 
they fling away all, except what is in their knbfiths, 
that it may not impede their flight. They are very 
uice in the choice of the ihillet ; examine every ftalk : 
and if they do not like it, fling it away t fo tj|iat 
this delicacy does mure harm to the fields than their 
thievery. 

a 8. The lawny monkey, or cercopithecus fulvus, has 
long tulks in tJie lower jaw; the vifagie Is longiind flefh- 
coloured, with fleih-coioured ears, and a flatiifh nofe. 
Inhabits li.dia. This is a very iU natured animal. 


about the fixe of a cat ; it-waa lately in the pufleflion of 
Mr Brook, an animal mci*chant and exhibitor in Lon- 
don : The upper parts of the body arc covered with a 
pale tawny coloured fur, wluch u; a(h-coIoiired at the 
roots ; the hinder part of the back is orange-coloured, 
the legs a(h-colourcd, the belly white, and the tail 
Ihorter than the body. — 

29. King monkey, full-bottom monkey, or cercopi-^ 
theciis regalis, has no thumb on the hands ; the head, 
cheeks, throat, and flioulders, are covered with long, 
flowing, coarfe hairs. Inhabits the foreOs of Sierra 
Leona in Guinea, where it is called of kin^ rnonhym 
It is above three feet high when cred ; The head is 
fmall, with a fhort, black, naked face ; and the head, 
checks, throat, neck, tmd (boulders, are covered with 
long, coarfe,' flowing hairs, of a dirty yclluwifh colour, 
miked with black, and referhblinga full-bottomed wig; 
the body, arms, and legs, at^i-cbrcred with fhort hairs 
6f a fine glolTy black colour ; the hands are naked, and 
have no thupibs; the feet have five very long (lender 
toes, which ari^ urmed^.w narrow pontted claws ; tlic 
tall is ^ H covered with white hau s, 

having a tstft iS the body apd limbs are very 

Header : by the nc- 

' groes . 

IV. P^enfiie and 

lib cbefcK Irntnaltv 

which, at J^nit 

on tht under fife, ah| thl* 

part they can fcW; eitt^di aii: jilea- 

Lre; by which they are eonhled'iovmelf^'^Mihciie*, 
br to ky hold of aay I'tob' -jj.,';. 
of their hhiids^ .utipfitM t^i 
gcr br hand 
thick, end tm 
the nofe ithe bl 
' no'caUbfitieai 
ftrutte ; And'lhn'yi^^ 

ALmeii^ i 'This ft 

^b. 

Mioiikcy) 
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pr.Ibe 

onvssm.^, wat*V» 9 fhort round fursV and cccclxxs 

a round bebt^ lender emu and w 
on the body sirt of black, long, yct"hc to clofe 

on each other that, tuLlintliihl appears quite fmooth : 
the fecit and cud wE tail are orowu .; tb'e .ulVvciy 
kujgi and always twitted at the end. ,§*ie of a fox. 

Inhabit the woods ofBl^afll and vaft uum^ 

bci's, and make a moft ^(neadfurhowlin^^ l^uirtimes 
one mounts on a higher branch, %c reA Teat themfelvcs 
beneath : the firft begins as if it was to harangue, and 
fets tip fo loud and (harp a boWl as may be heard a vaft 
way, and a perfon at a diftauce would think that a hun- 
dred joined in the cry : after a certain fpace, he gives 
a fignal with his hand, when tfie whole aflembly joina 
In chorus; but on another figtial is filent, aod the bratpr 
fiuiflies his addrefs (a). I'lieif clamour is the nic% dif- 
agrreable and trtmcndous that can be conceived ; ow- 
ing to a hollow and hard bone placed in the throat, 

which 


(a) A fingular account, yet related by MaAigfUVe and federal other writers. Maregrave is a writ^ 6f the 
firii authority, und a mull able naturalifl, long i*eridentin the Brafils, and fpeaks from hiaown knowledge. 
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d^la* which the Hn^lifh call the throttle-lons. Tlfefit: monkeys 
* arc very fierce, untameable, and bite dreadfully. There 
is a variety of a ferruginoius or reddilh bay colour, 
which the Indians call the king of the monkeys: it is large, 
and as noify as the former. The natives eat this fpe- 
cies, as well as feveral other forts of monkeys, but are 
particularly fond of this. Europeans will alfo eat it, 
efpecially in thofe part? of America where food is 
fcarcc : vvhen it is fcaldcd in order to get off the hair, 
it looks very white ; and has a refcmblaiicc Ihecking to 
humanity, that of a child of two or three years old 
when emng (c). 

31. Tlie qiiato, fapahis patiifcus, or four-fin^red 
monkey, has a long flat face, of.a fwartfay flefh^ccdour; 
the eyes are funk in the t cars like the human ; 
limbs of a great length, and uncomrooniy flender : the 
hair ij black, long, and rough. There are only four 
fingers on the hands, being quite deftftuteof a thumb ; 
five toes on the feet. The tail is long'} and naked be- 
low, near the end. The body isilender ; about a foot 
and a half long ; the tail ntj^r two feet, and fo prehen- 
file as to ferve every ptirpofe of a hand. They inhabit 
the neighbourhood of CaTtha|;ehaj Guiana, Brafil, and 
Peru ; affociate in vaft Herdf I tud.areicarGc ever feen 
on the ground. Damph^ i&j^nb<a|hdr gambols in a 
lively, manner ; Tbt^ wa|a .(iayi a great com- 
pany dancing tircis over my head, chat- 
tering, and inalUh|; % nolle and a great many 

J Hlni ^cee aud idtlc i <fome broke down dry 

kki aiid:fluag t^e^ at che, 'otbiBra fcattered their urine 
and dung about my cars at laft one bigger than the 
UUm to a^^mi^.luub juff byey my head, and leap- 

back 1 but the mon- 
the lip of its tail, 
and fror making 
>)Eaiialea with their young ones are 
''tiM males « for they have 
ca^ under her arm, the other 
sifitS^U Imr bi^ its two fore paws about her 

tieck : ate veiy i^Uen when ^^eu s aim very hard to 
be got when mot, for >lbey mil cUug with their tail 
or to a bough as kng aa, any life ymains. When 
I have fhot at one, and brcdct V or arUn, 1 have pi- 

> tied the poor creature fee it look and handle the 
broken limb, and turn it from fide to fide.’*— 'They are 
the mod aflive of monkeys, and quite enliven the fo- 
refts.of America, tn order. to pafsfrom top to topof 
lofty trees, whofe branches are too dillant for a leap, 
they will form a chain, by hanging down, linked to 
daen bther by their tails, and fwinging in that manner 
till the loweft catches liold''of a bough of the next tree, 
and draws up the reft ; and fometimes they pafs rivers 
by the fame expedient. They are fometimes brought 
to Europe } but are very tender, and feldom live long 
in our climate. 

Fig aa. 31. The fai, fapajus, capucihus, or weeper, with a 
round qud ‘flat face, of a redciifh brown colour, veky de- 
formed c the hair on the head and upper part of the 
body black; tinged with brown ; beneath and on the 
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limbs tinged with red : tail black, and much longer than * 

the head and body : the young excelfivcly deformed j — 
their hair very long, and thinly difperfed.— ^-In the fin- 
tiih Mufenm arc fpecimens u£ old and young. M. de 
BufTon has a variety with a white lluoat. Inhabits Su- 
rinam and Brafil : appears as if it m^as always weep' 
ing i of a melancholy dirpoiiiion ; but vtry full of imi- 
tating what it fees done. Thefe probably are the 
monkeys Daropicr faw in the bay of All SainirT, which 
he fays are very ugly, and fincll ftvongly of mufiv, I'ncy 
keep in large companies ; and make a great chatter- 
ing, efpecially in iiormy w'eather ; rel'idc mucLi on a 
fpecies of tree which bears a podded fruit, which they 
feed on. 

33. Sapajus fatucltas, or horned fapajnu, lias two Figij. 
tufts of hair on the head, rcfembliiig little horn^ ; Is 
bcardlcfs. Inhabits South America. The face, Tides, 

belly, and fore parts of the thighs are brown ; the top of 
the head, middle of the back, tail, legs, and poftcrior 
parts of the thighs, arc black ; the iialls are long and 
rather blunt ; the tail is pvcheniile and twifted fpirally. 

Perhaps of the fame fpccies with llie fimia apelld or ca- 
puchin (Gm.) This, in all probability, is one of the 
faflitiouB fpecies, purpufely deformed, by cxhibicorBof 
wild beafts, to impofe on the public. 

34. Saimiri, fapajus feiureus, or orange monkey, has 
no beard ; the hinder part of the head iij promiuviit j 
and the nails on the four toes of the hind paws arc nar- 
row and pointed. It inhabits Somb America, and is 
the mod beautiful of all the fapajous } its movements 
are graceful ; its Tize fmall ; its colour a biiiliant yel- 
low; its vifage round, with large vivacious eyes, fm- 
rouaded by flefli-coloured rings; it has hardly any fore- 
head ; the nofe is tlcvaled at the hafe, and ft-ittcued at 
the point ; the moutli is fniall, the face flat and naked, 
and the cars are garnifhed with hair, and nlilllt? point 
ed ; the tail is only half prchejdile : It flands with calc 
on two feet, but commonly walks on all four. 

V. Sagoins, Sagoini. Thefe have long tails, A'Vr'j ?i t:; 
which arc proportionally longer than thole of the fapa-y*.-.^&r of 
joqs, ftratght, flaccid, entirely covered with hair, and 
not preheiifik ; that is, incapable of laying liold of any ^ 
objed ; the cheeks have no pouchrs ( and the buttocks, 
which arc covered with hair, Imve no calluTitics : the 
partition between the nollrils is very thick, and the 
apertures arc placed on the fitlcG of the nofe. Tin* fe- 
malcR do not menftrualc. This race of animals is* only 
found in America. 

35. The faki, fagoinus pithecia, or fox-tailed monkey', 
with a fwarthy face, covered with fhent while down ; 
forehead and fidcaof the face with whiiifn, and pretty 
long hair: body with long dufky brown Iiaiis; wlute or 
ycllowifh at their tips : hair on the tail vny long and 
bufliy; fometimes black, fometimes reddiih ; btllyand 
lower pan of the limbs a rrddilh while : Iciii^th from 
nofe to tail near a foot and a half : tail longer, and hke 
that of a fox : hands and feci black, with claws iulUaJ 
of nails. Inhabits Guiana. 

36* The faugllu, faguinu6 iacclius, or ilriatcd men- Fig. 

3 R 2 key 


, Li/;n€ni. 


:) Uttoa's Voy. T. 113. Des Marchauj III. 31 1. fays, they are excellent eating, and that ol Jmpe aux 
be found «8 good asany other^ as 
look very hkc thofe of little diildreiii 


will be found as good as any other^ as loon as you have conquered the averfion to the hotd!Ji of their Leads, which 
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Simia. lityi wjih a very round htf ad i afeout ttit« aars two very 
long full tnftfl of white haira (lattdiiig out oti each fide; 
irides rcddtfli : face a fwarthy fleftt colour : carti like the 
human : head black : body aHi-coloured, rcddirti, and 
dvifky ;'the laft forme ilriated bare crofe the body : tail 
full oF hair, anmilated with afti colour and black : body 
I'even ineheirlong ; tail near' eleven .* hands and feet co- 
veird with fhort hairs : fiugera like thofc of a fquirrel : 
naile, or rather cluwe, (harp. Inhabits Brahl : feeds on 
vegetables ; will alfo eat filh : makes a weak noife : very 
rdllefa y often breiiLTht over to Europe. 

27. Pinche, fagoiiius oedipus, or red-tailed monkey, 

is beardkfs ; has a flowing head of hair, which hangs 
down on each fide i a red tail and (harp claws. It haa 
neither cheek pouches nor callofities on the buttocks. 
Tlia tail is not prchcnfile, and is more tlian twied the 
hngth of the bead and body. The partition of the no- 
flrils is thick, and the apertures are placed at a fide. 
The f'iOe, throat, and cars are black ; on the head are 
lunir while hairs. The muz/de is broad, and the face 
round. The hair on the body is pretty long j of a ycllow- 
ifli brown or reddifli colour till near the tail, v^ert it 
becomcii orange ; on the hreafV, belly, hands, and feet, it 
is white, and (horler than on the body. The tail, from 
the origin to one-half of its length, is a vivid red, then 
brownifli red, and toward the point it is black. He is 
about nine inchts in length, and walks on four feet. 
The females arc not fuhje^i to the menftrual cvacua* 
tion. 

18. jg. The mariklna, fagoiniw rofalius, or filky mon- 
key, is beardiefs i has a very hairy head : the circum- 
ference of the face and the feet are red ; and the claws 
arc fharp and narrow. It inhabits South America. 
A briflc afiimal, lei's impatient of cold than the red of 
this race i the body is of a ycllowifh white colour ; the 
nails on the thumbs and great toes are rounded ; the 
ears are nnked, but are hidden beneath the fur ; It has 
a round head, and a brown face, which is Currounded 
with a kind of mane of a bright red colour; the hair 
on the body and tail is long, filky, and of a pale but 
vivid yellow colour, almoA; white, with a confiderable 
tuft at the extremity of the tail. It walks on four feet^, 
and is tight or nine inches in length, from the muzzle 
to the rump ; and the tail is above 1 3 inches long. This 
fpeciea has the fame manners and vivacity with the 
other fagotns, but is more robutl in conllitution, as an 
individual lived five or fix year« in Paris, being kept in 
a warm room during winter. 

3^. Tlic mico, fagoinua argenteus, or fair monkey, 
with a fmall round head : face and ears of the mofi live- 
ly vermiltoli colour ; body covered with moft beautiful 
long hairs of a bright and filvery whitenefs, of match- 
lefs elegance: tail of a fhining dark chefnut: head 
and body eight inches long ; tail 1 2. Inhabits the 
linnks of the Amazons; uifeovered by M. de Coada- 
mine. 


crooked : tail black, and twice the length of the body ; Sfinife 
teeth very white. It is of the fize of a fquwrel. It in- H * " 
habits the hotter parts of .South America, and the ifle Simon, 
of Gorgniia, Couth of Panama, in the South fra. There 
are, fays Dampier, a great many little black monkeys; 
at low water they come to the fea fide to take mufcles 
and periwinkles, wdiich they dig out of the Ihells with 
their claws. 

Befides thefe which we have deferibed, there. are a 
great many fpeciea which we havc^ omitted. Thofe 
wha wiih to be better acquainted with the fimisr, may 
confult Buffon, Pennant, and Gmelin’s edition of the 
Zoology of Xiinnaeui by Mr Ker. 

SIMILE, or Similitude, in rhetoric, a comp»* 
rifon of *tWQ things, which, though different in other 
refpe^s, yet agree in fonSe oae. The difference be- 
tween a funilc and comparifon ia fdid to confilt in this, 
that the fimilt properly belongs to whatever we call 
the quality of a thing, and the comparifon tci the qiiau<- 
tity. SceCoMPARrsoN ; and Oratory, N” 118. 

SIMILOII, a name given to an alloy of red cop- 
per and zinc, made io the bed proportiona, to imitaiu 
(Uver and g^ld/ r ' . 

•SIMON a telebrated leader and bigh- 

prieff of the Jews,, wbc^ iiltei* rendering the moil im- 
portant fcrvicca. to kiaoopnliy; wasat laff treacherouily 
Bain by his fon^iLdaw- .St^c iie Ifjjiory o/ f/je Jarntf 
N* 15. 

SsMOif MagWf or the Sorcerer,: wi# a native of 6it» 
ton, a village of Samaria. Aceordinfgtotke ufual prac- 
tice of the A(latic6^of that age, he vifited Egypt, and 
there probably became acquainted with ilhevfiiblimc 
myfferiei tangiit in th&Akimndi4ani]bkool,.afiddeaviiad'p, 2 ^/ 
thofe theurgic or magical ofmdto^by of wlncdi ^ 

it was believed that mcti in^i^ W wbrered 
power of evil demonv. Upoa i tda tettimih^ hit owNt 
country, the author ^ of the.Oemedtine.i^ 
relates, that he impdfed npbn ,hia^eq(ttntiyniien)by M 
pretenfions to fapematiirdl fiowiera. And St Luke at«* 
lefts, that this artfaliSiDatic# be* 

witched, the people of .Saiiiai»a,> giving odt that lie was 
ftmt grfatvmcj and that'he obtaihed geacrai atceo- 
tion and reverence ter Safnana^ thatithe people all gave 
heed to him from the leaA greateft, laying^ ^ This 
man is the great power of God..'* 

By the preaching of Philip the Deacon, he was with 
other Samaritans converted to the Chriftian ftiitb, and 
admitted into the infant church by the ordinance of 
baptifm. His converfioD, however, feems not to have 
been real ; for, upon feeing the miraculous effedls of 
the laying on of the apolHes hands, be offered them mo- 
ney, faying, Give me alfo this power, that on whom*- 
foever I lay hands he may receive the Holy Ghoft .7 
He probably thought Peter and John magicians like 
hinifclf, but better ildllcd in the art of deceiving the 
ninltitudc. 


I 'IT- * 9 - 40. The tamarin, lagoinua Midas, or great-eared 

monkey, widi a round head, fwarthy, flefh- colb lived, 
n^kecl face : upper lip a little divided ; ears very^largc, 
naked, snd almoft fquare : hair on the forehead 
upright and lung j on the body foft, but fhaggy 1 the 
hf-ad, whole body, and upper part of the limbs black, 
except the lower pan of the back, which is tinged 
with yellow: hatvds and feet oovered with otangc-co- 
IcUred hairs, very fine and [inoo:h : nails long and 


Being fliarply reproved for this impiety, he fetms by 
his anfwer to have been made fenfible of his fm; but 
his repentance, if iincere, was of (hurt duration. Re- 
turning to his former pradliccs of impofture, he travel- 
led through various provinces of ilit' empire, oppofing 
the progrefs of the gofptl ; and arriving at Rome, lie 
led aftray vaft numbers of people by his pretended mi- 
racles. Haw long he lived in that metropolis of the 
wotldj or iu what mauDcr he died, wc have no accounts 

that''- 

# 
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that can be fully depended on. The ChrlHian writers 
” » tell us, that bcin^ railed in the air by two d^mona, he 
was deprived of their fiipport by the prayers of St Pe- 
ter and St Paul, and falling, broke his legs. By fome 
he is thought to have been the perfou mentioned by 
Suetonius, who, undertaking to fly in the prefence of 
Nero, fell to the ground with fuch violence, that his 
blood fpurted up to the gallery where the emperor was 
fitting. 

'JTlie fum of this impoftor^s do^rinc, divefted of al- 
kgory, was, that from the Divine Being, as a fountain 
of light, flow various orders of noiia, or eternal na- 
tures, fubGlting within the plenitude of the divine cf- 
fence ; that beyond tltcfe, in the order of ^emanation, 
are different claffes of intelligences, among the lowed 
of which are human fouls ; that matter is the mod re- 
mote produdlion of emanative power, ivhich, on ac- 
count of its infinite didance from the Fountain of 
Light, pofTeflcs (luggilliand malignant qualities, which 
oppofe the divine operations, and are the caufe of evil ; 
that it is the great dcfigii of philofophy tc deliver the 
.foul from its imprifenment in matter, and redone it to 
that divine light from which it was derived ; and that 
for this purpofe Qod had fent him one of the fird amns 
among men. To liia wife Helena he alfo aferibed a fi- 
milar kind of divine natare:, : pretending that a female 
xofii inhabited the body of this womnn, to whom he 
gave the name of Emta, IVifdm ; ivhencc fome Chri- 
diaii fathers have faid, that he called her the Holy Spi^ 
rit. He al(b tangbt the Iran fmtgrat ion of fouls, and 
denied the refurreSion of the body. 

SrsroN (^Rtiehard)., was born at Dieppe the i;th 
, May f 6 ^ 0 ;: < among tlie prieds 

Oratory in' dni i city, bot quitted their fociety 
ift^atfbiii:ttiitio«' from Dii^pe he went to Pms, where 
far medf grtaiiprogrefi in tba^udy of the Oriental lan- 
guages,.* ' timerafberWards he joined the fociety 

of . the Oratory 'again, and becaiiic a pried of it in 
i 65 o« .In 1670 he pubKfhed fome pieces of a fmaller 
kifiiU la 1670 hfa'Ciitical P&d6ry>of the Old Teda- 
ment appeared, but was.immnc^aady fupprefled by the 
intrigues of Mtfiieufsa dii Port^Rnyal. ^ It was reprint- 
ed the year after, 'aad^its excfMeiiGe foon drew the at- 
tention of foreigticra; avi edition of it was accordingly 
publidicd at Amderdam in Latin, and at Loudon in 
LtigUfh. 

He died at Dieppe in 171a, at the age of 74. 

Ht certainly pofTclTcd a vad deal of learning : Iris 
cricicifiti is exad, but not always moderate ; and there 
reigns ill his writings a fpirit of novelty and fingularity 
which raifed him u great many adverfaries. The mod 
celebrated of thefe were Lc Clcrc, Voflius, Jurieu, Du 
Pin, aud BolTuct. Simon wrote an anfwcr to mod of 
the books that were publiihed againll him, and dil^days 
a pride and obilinacy in hiscoutrovcrfial writings which 
do him little honour. 

He Wiis the author of a great many books. The fol- 
lowing are the principal: i. The Ceremonies of the 
Jewd, tranflated from the Italian of Lro of Modena, 
with a fiipplement concerning the of theCarraites 
and Sam.'iriTans. 2. jL’Nj/^ojre Ct ltiqut^ du Vkux ' 7 V- 
Jliimvuti “The Critical Plillory of the Old Tellamcni.'^ 
This is a v-ry important work, and dcUrves the atten- 
tion of every clergyman. He fometirrei, however, de- 
viates frcHi :!je r^ad of iai«^grity, to ferve the caoic of 


the church of Rome, particularly in hin endeavours to ^niLcricaJ, 
prove the uncertainty of the Hebrew language, Tlicfe Sinio uidct. 
pailageB have been very’ jullLy expofed and confuted by ' “ 

Dr Campbell, in his ingenious Preliminary DifTcrtatiojiii 
to his new Traiiflation of the Gorpeh. 3. Critical Hi- 
dory of the text of the New Telkamcnt. 4. Critical 
Hiilory of the Vcrfions of the New Teftamcnt. 5. 

Critical liiftory of the principal Commentaiors on the 
New Tedament. 6. Infpiration of the Sacred B(M)!v‘ . 

7. A Trauilation of the New T'edament. This 
was cenfurt’d by Cardinal Noailles and BofTuet. 

The HiBory of the Rile and Progrcfa'ljf Eccle fra Hii jd 
Revenues, which is commended by Voluire, as is hr. 

Critical Hiftory of the Old Telfamenc. It rtfulted 
from a quarrel with a community of BciiedicVines. 

A new feledl Library, wliich points out the good book.- 
in various kinds of literature, and the ufe to be made ol 
them. 10. Critical Hdfory of the li^’lic f rind Ciidoms 
of the Nations ou tlie Levant. 1 1. Criiicul Lett* r *. 
dec. 

SIMONICAIr, is applied to any perfon guiliy 
fiirnony. See Simomy. 

SIMONIDES, the name of fevrral pficts cel- hratcd 
in antiquity ; but by the Marbles it aj>pv.ar3 that li c 
elded and mod illullrious of them was horn iu thr 
Olympiad, 538 years B.C. and that he ili^d in hu. yv-th 
year; which nearly agrees with the chroncilogy ef Lii- 
febius. He was a native of Ceos, one of the Cyclado 
in the neighbourhood of Attica, and tin. precrplur 01 
Pindar. Both Plato and Cicero give him the chain- - 
ter not only of a good poet and inuficiiin, but r:>cr.k 
of him as a perfon of great virtue and wihlom. Such 
longevity gave him an oppoitiinity of knowing a great 
number of the iird chara'^ters in antiquity with wiioin 
he was in fome meafiire conueclcd. It appears in l*a- 
brii'ius, from ancient authority, that Simonidus was 
cotemporary and in friendfhip with Piltacus of Mil^- 
lenc, Hipp?.rclius tyrant of Athens, Paufanias king of 
Sparta, Hiero tyrant of Syracufe, with ThemiilocIt\'», 
and with Alevadcs king of TheiTaly. He is mentioned 
by Herodotus ; and Xenophon, in his Dialogue upon 
Tyranny, makes him one of the inUrlor.utors w^itli 
Hkto king of Syracufe. Ciccro allcgra, \vh:^t lias of- 
ten been quoted in proof of the modefty and wifdoiu 
of Simonides, that wdicii Tliero adfed him for a defini- 
tion of God, the po«.t required a whole day to medi- 
tate Oil fo important a queilion : at the end of whicli, 
upon the prince putting tiie fame quell ion to him a fe- 
cend time, he afltcd two days rcipitc ; aud in man- 
ner always doubled the delay each time he wa.* re- 
quired to anfwer it ; till at length, to avoid offtuding 
his patron by more difappoiivtinents, he frankly con- 
feifed that he found the queflion fn difiii ult, liuit tins, 
more he meditated upon it, the lefs was his hope of 
being able to folve it. 

In his old age, perhaps from feting the ivfpeft whii h 
money procured to fneh as hadlofl the cluirrnii of youtli 
and the power of .attaching mankind by other mearn, 
he became fomewhar mercenary and nvaricious. lie 
was frequently employed by the vidlurs at the ganes to 
write panegyrics and odes in their praifc, hefen v hin pu- 
pil Pindar had cxcrcifed his talcntBin their bL-br.it ; bu!: 

Simonides would never gratify th<rir vanity in tlli^* par- 
ticular, till he had fii (I tied them down to a ftipid.iifrti 
fum for his trouble ; and upon being upbra-ded f-«! Ihj 

ivr- '-ir'.ciii* 
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fimoTiidcii mcanncfs^ lie (aid| that he had two coflera, in one of 
Simony, vvliich he had for many years pot hia pecuniary rc- 
» - wards ; the other was for honours, ▼erbal thanks, and 
promifcB ; that the firft was pretty well filled, biit the 
lad remained always empty. And he made no fcruplc 
to corffefs, in his old age, that of all the enjoyments of 
life, the love of money was the only one of which time 
had not deprived him. ^ 

He waa frequently reproached for this vice ; how- 
ever, he alwaya defended himfelf with good humour. 
Upon being afleed by Hiero's queen, Whether it was 
moll defirablc to be learned or rich ? he anfwercd, that 
it was far better to be rich s for the learned were al* 
wayy dependent on the rich, and waiting at their 
doord ; whereas, he never faw rich men at the doors of 
the learned. When he was accufed of being fo fordid 
as to fell part of the provifions with which his tajble 
w'as furniihed by Hiero, he fatd he had done it hi or- 
der to difplay to the world the magnificence of that 
prince and his own frugality.*’ To others he faid, that 
his reafon for accumulating wealth was, that ** he would 
rather leave money to his enemies after death, than be 
troublcfomc to his friends while living/* 

He obtained the prize in poetry at the public games 
when he was fourfeore years of age. According to Sui- 
das, he added four letters to the Greek alphabet ; and 
Pliny afligns to him the eighth firing of the lyre ; but 
thefe claims are difputed by the laarned. 

His poetry was fo tender and plaintive, that he ac- 
quired the cognomen of Melicertet “ fweet as honey 
and the tearful eye of his mufe was proverbial. Dio- 
nyfius places him among thofe polifiied writers who ex- 
cel in a fmooth volubility, and flow on like plenteous 
and perennial rivers, in a courfe of even and uninter* 
rupted harmony. 

It is to Dionyfius that we are indebted for the pre- 
fervation of the following fragment of this poet. Da- 
nac being by her mcrcilefs father cnclofed in a cbeft, 
and thrown into the fea with her child, when night 
comes on, and a ftorm arifes which threatens to overfet 
the chefi, file, weeping and embracing the young Per- 
feuB, cries out : 

Sweet child 1 what anguifh does thy mother know, 
£re cruel grief has taught thy tears to How 1 
Amidfj the roaring wind's tremendous found. 
Which threats deftrudlion as it howls around ; 

In balmy fleep thou lied, as at the breafi. 

Without one bitter thought to break thy reft. — ^ * 
The gUinm*ring moon in pity hides her light. 

And fhrinks with horror at the ghaftly fight. 

Uidfi thou but know, fweet innocent ! our woes, 
Not opiate’s pow’r thy eyelids now could clofe. 
Sleep oj], fweet babe ! yc waves is fitcnce roll ; 

And luU, O lull, to reft my tortur’d foul ! 

There is a fecond great poet of the name of ^imo* 
ntdes recorded on the Marbles, fuppofed to have been 
his grandfon, and who gained; in 478 B. C. the prize 
in the games at Athens. 

SIMONY, is the corrupt prefentatton of any one to 
an ccclcfiafiical benefice for money, gift, or reward. It 
IS Co called from the refcmblance it is faid tp bear to 
the fin of Simon Magus, though the jpiirchaiing of holy 
cirders feems to approach nearer to his offence. It was 
t>y the canon hw a very grievous crime : and is fo much 
t 


the more odious, bccaufe, as StrEdward Coke obfenres, Simony, 
it is ever accompanied wiili peijiiry ; tot the prefentec ^hnooin, 
is fworn to have committed no limony. However, k ^ 
was not an offence punifhable in a crimioal way at the 
common law : it being thought fufficient to leave the 
clerk to eccleiiafiical cenfures. But as tUefe did not 
affc£i the fimoniacal patron, nor were efficacious enough 
to repel the notorious pi'afiice of the thing, divers adls % 
of parliament have been made to rcfiraiii it by means of 
ciril forfeitures ; which the modern prevailing ufagCp 
witli regard to fpiritual preferments, calls aloud to be 
put in execution. The fiatute 31 Eliz. c. 6. ena^ls, 
that if any patron, for money or any other corrupt con- 
fideraiion or promife, dire6lly or indiredUy given, lhall 
pirefent, admit, inftitute, iudu6l, iuftall, or collate any 
perfon to an ecclcfiallical benefice or dignity, both the 
giver and taker fiiall forfeit two years value of the be- 
nefice or dignity ; one moiety to the king, and the 
other to any one who will fue for the £amr. If perfons 
alfo corruptly refign or exchange their benefices, both 
tbe giver and taker fliall in like manner forfeit double 
the value. of the iponet or other corrupt confideration. 

And perfons who ffiall corruptly ordain or licenfe any 
mbifter, or procure him to be ordained or licenfcd 

{ 'which is tke true idea, of fimony), ffiall, inpur a like 
orfeiture el forty pounds 3 and the minifipr himfelf of 
ten pounds, befidea aii incapacity to bold any ecelefiaf* 
tical preferment for feveh years efterwards. Corrupt 
cle^ions and refignalions in hofpitals* and 

other eleemofyiiary corporations, are alfo punifliedj by 
the fame fiatute, mth forfeiture of tlie db.uble value, 
vacating the place or officre^ an^ a. d^vobtiop of the 
right ot eleAion, for thdt turii, to tbciorqwflii. ’ \ 
SIMOOM, a hot wind 
the deferts of AMti^ 4 nd .^MUy,^ 
tended countries rarchefl in the ffiiiie 
tical fun. Its effe^s on, t)b^/butpaQ ate drc^^l. 

If inhaled in any quant^fi it ptmuces ioffant fuffods* 
tion, or at leaft tiUves the odluippy fuScre.r opprefft^ 
with afthma anil lowpefs of fpirits. The approach of 
this awful fcqurge frf God is indicated a redneis in 
the air, well und^ffoo^ by ihofe wbonre accuftomed to 
journey through the defert j andthe ofdy refuge which 
they have from it, is. to fall down with their faci» clcrfe 
to the ground, aod to continue as long as poJBble with- 
out drawing in thejr breath. 

Mr Bruce, who, in his journey through the defert, 
fufiered from the fimoom, gives of it , the following gra* 
phical defeription : At eleven o’eto^ while wc con- Brut/s 
ttmplated with great plcafure the rugged top of Cbig* Trmlu^ 
gre, to which wc were faft approaj:hing# and where wc^®klV. 
were to folace ourfclves with plenty of good water, P' 

Idris our guide cried out, with a loud voice, fall upon 
your faces, for here is the fimoom. I faw from the 
ibuth-eafi a haze come, in colour like the purple part 
of the rainbow, but not fo compreffed or tLuck. v It 
did not occupy twenty yards in breadth, and .was about 
twelve feet high from the ground. It was a kind of 
htufh upon the air, and it moved very rapidly ; lor I 
fcarce could turn to fall upon the ground with my 
head to the northward, when 1 felt the heat of its cur- 
rent plainly upon my face. We all lay fiat on tha 
ground as if dead, till Idris told us it was blown over* 

The meteor or purple haze which I faw was indeed 
palltdj but the light air that lUU blew was of heat to 

threaten 
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tlircatcn fofTgcation, For 017 part, I found diftindlly 
Simplicity. in my brcaft tha( 1 had imbibed a part of it, nor was I 
free of an afthmatic fenfation till 1 had been fomc 
months in Italy^ at the baths of Poretta, near two years 
afterwards.” Though the fevtfrity of this blail fectns 
to have pafTed over them almoll inllaiitancoufly, it con- 
tinued to blow Co 33 to cxhavill them till twenty minutes 
b-fore five in the afternoon, laftin;g through all its flages 
very near Hx hours, and leaving them in a Hate of the 
titmoH defpondency. 

SIMPLE, fomething not mixed or compounded ; 
in which fctife it Hands oppofed to compound. 

Simple, in the materia mcdica, a general name for 
all herbs or plants, as having each its particular virtue, 
whereby it becomes a fiinple remedy. 

SIMPLICITY IN WRITING. If we examine the 
writers whole compofitions have Hood the teH of ages, 
and obtained that higheft honour, ** the concurrent ap- 
probation of diftaot times and nationa,” we lhall Hnd 
that the chara^er of fimpliclty is the unvarying circum- 
Hance which alone hath been able to gain tlxis uaiverGil 
homage from mankind* Arncug the Greekst whofe 
writers in general are of the fim^ kind, the divincH 
poet, the moH commanding orator, the fincH hiftorian, 
and deepeft philofophcr, are, above t^ cell:, confptco- 
oui!ly eminent iiv this great quali^- TV Roman wri- 
ters rife ifowards perfe^ipn to that meafarc 

of iBmplicity which they in tbeir works 4 indeed 

th^ arc all inferior to tV OvVb 
will deny tliat Lucjretiast Horace,. Virgil, Livy, Te- 
rence, Tully, are at once the fimpleft and bed: of Ro- 
man writers ? unleft bre add tV nobk annaliH who ap- 
pw^d in aft^U Vef > whb^ notwrithftanding the politi- 
cal turn of bU AemV, ^^ch' & interferes, is ad- 

tt far fuperior to 
circumftance that 

hath, i^feid I V i^tber of modern 

poeti^, aVye the (V^wtding .^oeU of hi< country, who 
Odtild Wg msiijiUm tV ^al and Umporory ho- 
noora Vftifwed upon them ; bu| have fallen under that 
juft whicn time will dvf r deotee to tbofe who 

defert.a juft fimplici^ for the ^pyid colourings of ftyle, 
epntrafted phrafes^ atteSed conceit^, the there trappings 
of comppfttion and Gothic minutist. U is this liath 
given toBoileau the moft lading wreath in France, and 
to Shakefpeare and Milton in England 4 efpecially to 
the Ibrmer, whofe writings contain fpecimens of per- 
haps she pnrcH and fimpleft Englifh that is anywhere 
' to Vfound, mept in the BiUe or Book of Commou 
Prayer. / It appears from thefe inftances, that fim- 
pKcity is the only univerfal charaderiftic of juft writing, 
fb the fopertor eminence of the facred Scriptures in this 
quality hath been generally acknowledged. One of the 
mateft critics^ia antiquity, himfelf cbnfpicuous in the 
fubliroe and iimple manner, hath boiHe this leftimony 
to the writings of Mofes and St Paul ; and by parity 
of reafon we ihuft conclude, that had he been converfant 
with the other facred writers, his tafte and candour 
would have allowed them the fame encomium. 

It hath beet) often obferved even by writers of too 
mean rank, that the “ Scriptures fufler in their credit 
by the difadvantage of a literal verfion, while other an- 
cient writings enjoy the advantage of a free and cmbcl- 
lifhed tranOation.” But in reality thefe gentlemen's con- 
cern isill-placcd and groundlcfs: for the truth ih, «* that 


mod other wntings are impaired by a literal tranliation; Simplicity 
whereas giving only a due regard to ihc idiom of differ- H 
ent languages, the facred writings, when literally tranf- ^ 

Uted, are then in their full perfeAion.” w— 

Now this is an internal proof, that in ail other writ- 
ings there is a mixture of local, relative, exienur orna- 
ment, which is often loH in the traRsfiifioi) from one Ian* 
guage to another. But the internal beauties, winch 
depend not on the particular conllrui^tion of tongues, 
no change of tongue can deftroy. Hence the Bible 
preferves its native beauty and Hrength alike in every 
language, by the foie energy of unad'irncd phrafe, na-tu- 
ral irnagca, weight of fintiment, and great fiinpl'dty. 

It is in this rcfptdl like a rich vein of gold, which, 
under the fevereft trials of heat, cold, and moiHure, re- 
tains its original weight and fplendour, without either 
lofs or alloy; while bafer metals are corrupted by earth, 
air, water, Arc, and aflimilated to the various elements 
through which they pafs. 

This cireumHance, then, may be juHly regarded as 
fufficient to vindicate the compofition of tiie faertd 
Scriptures, as it is at once their chief excellence and 
greatcH fecurity. It is their excellence, as it renders 
them intelligible and uferul to all ; it is their fecurity, 
as it prevents their being difguiftd by tlie falfc and ca- 
pricious ornaments uf vain or weak tranHators. We 
may fafeJy appeal to experience and fadi for the confir* 
mation of thefe remarks on the fuperior fimpUcity, uti- 
lity, and excellence, of the ftyle of the Holy Scripture. 

Is there any book in the world fo pcrfedlly adapted to 
all capacities ; that contains fuch (Sublime and exalted 
precepts, conveyed in fueb an artlcfs and intelligible 
drain ; that can be read wdth fuch pkafure and advan- 
tage by the learned fage and the unlettered pcafant I 
SIMPLOCE. See Okatosy, 7*. 

SIMPSON (Thomas), proftfl'or of mathematics at 
the Royal Academy at Woolwich, fellow of the Royal 
Society, and member of the Royal Academy at Stock- 
holm, was born at Market Bofworth in LeicclUTihirc 
in 171D. His father, a ftufl'-weaver, taught him only 
to rend Englifti, and brought him up to his own hufi- 
nefs; but meeting with a fcientihcal pedlar, who like- 
wife pra£bifcd fortunc.iclliiig, young Simpfon by his af- 
fiftance and advice left oil' weaving, and profcHcd aftro- 
logy. As he improved in knowdcJge, however, he grew 
difgufted with his pretended art; and renouncing it, 
was driven to fuch difficulties for the lublifti'ncr of his 
family, that he came up to London, where he worked 
as a weaver, and taught mathematics at his fpare hoiir^. 

As his fcholars increafed. Ids abilities became better 
known, and he publiftied his Trcatife 011 Fluxions, by 
fubfeription, in 1737 ; in 1740, he piiblilhed his IVea- 
tife on the Nature and Laws of Chance ; and Eflaya 
in Speculative and Mixed Mathematics. After thele 
appeared his DoClrine of Annuities and R ever lions ; 
Mathematical Difiertations; Treatife on Algebra ; E- 
lements of Geometry ; Trigonometry, Plane and Sphe- 
rical ; Selcfl Exercifes ; and his Dud.rinc and Apph- 
cation of Fluxions, which he profclTes to be rather a 
new work, than a fecund edition of his former publica- 
tion on fluxions. In 1743, he obtained the mothemn.^ 
tical profeflbrlhip at Woolw ich academy ; and foon af- 
ter was chofen a member of the Royal Society, when 
the prelident and council, in couftderation of his mode- 
rate ciicumflances, were pleafed to excuL losadmilTioo 
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^iirvTnti, fees, and 1)18 giving bondf) for the fettled future pay- him. SomctimCB even this could not relieve his fatigoe. 

Sirr.lon, menti. At the academy he exerted all his abilities in He then had recourfc to niaihematics« which never fail- 
inftriifting the pupiU who were the immediate objcdla ed to fatisfy and refrefh him. For along w'hile he re- 
oFhis duty, as well as others whom the fuperior ofHcers ftn£led himfclf to a very moderate ufe of the cordial, 
ef the ordnance permitted to be hoarded and lodged in fearing that he would foon exhauft the fmall Hock 
his houft* In his manner of teaching he had a peculiar which fo limited and ab(lra6l a fcicnce could yield ; 


8imfnn» 



and happy addrefs, a certain dignity and pcrfpicuity, 
tempered with fiich a degree of mildnefs, as engaged 
the attention, cflcem, and friendfhip, of his fcholars. 
He therefore acquired great applaufe from his fuperiors 
in the difeharge of his duty. His application and clofe 
confinement, However, injured his health. Exercife and 
a proper regimen were preferibed to him, but to little 
purpofe : for his fpirits funk gradually, till he became 
incapable of performing his duty, or even of reading 
the letters of his friends. The effedla of this decay of 
nature were greatly increafed by vexation of mind, ow- 
ing to the haughty and infolting behaviour of his iupe- 
1 ior the fird profclfor of mathematics. This perfon, 
greatly his inferior in mathematical accompliihments, 
did what he could to make his fituation uneafy, and 
even to depreciate him in the public opinion : but it 
was a vain endeavour, and only ferved to deprefs him- 
felf. At length hisphynciana advifed his native air for 


till at Inft he found, that the more he learned, a 
wider held opened to his view, and feenea that were in- 
cxhauftible. Becoming acquainted with fubjeds far be- 
yond the elements of the feience, and with numbers of 
names celebrated during that period of ardent rcfearch 
all over Europe, he found it to be a manly and impor- 
tant ftudy, by which he was as likely to acquire repu- 
tation as by any other. About this time, too, a pro- 
fpe^ began to open of makingmathematicskisprofeilioii 
for life. He then gave himfelf up to it without referve- 
His original incitement to this ftudy as a treat, aa 
fometbing to plcafe and refrefh hia mind in the midft of 
feverer tafka, gate a particular turn to hia mathematical 
flndies, from which be never could afterwards deviate. 
Pcrfpicuity and elegance ane more attainable, and more 
difccmible, in pure geomttty, than in any other parts 
of the feience of meafure. To this therefore he chiefly 
devoted htmfelf. For the fame reafon he preferred the 


his recovery, and he fet out in February 1761 ; but was 
fo fatigued by his journey, that upon his arrival at Bof- 
wortli, he betook himfelf to his chamber, and grew con- 
tinually worfe till the day of his death, which happeo- 
ed on the I4lh of May, in the 51ft year of his age. 

SlMSON (Dr Robert), profeflbr of mathematics in 
tlic iiniveriity nf Glafgow, was born in the year 1687 
of u refped^able family, which had held a fmall eftatein 
tlie county of Lanai k for fnme generations. He was, 
we think, the fccond Ion of the family. A younger 
brother was profefror of medicine in the iiniverfity of 
St Andrew's, and is known by fume works of reputa- 
tion, particularly a Diflertation on the Nervous Syliem, 
iiccaiioiicd by the Dinedtiou of a Brain completely Of- 
lificd. 

Dr Simfon was educated in the univerfity of Glaf- 
gow under the eye of fume of his relations who were 
profefl’ors. Eager after knowledge, he made ^rcat pro- 
grefs ill nil his ftudics ; and, as his mind did not, at 
the very firft openings of fcicnce, (hike into that path 
which afterwards fo ftrungly attra^ed him, and in 
which he proceeded fo far alnuift without a companion, 
he acquired in every walk of feience a ftock of in- 
formation, which, though it had never been much 
aiigmt^nted afterward:', would have done credit to a 
profeflTional man in any of his (Indies. He became, 
Ht a very early period, an adept in the philofophy 
and theology of the fchools, was able to fupply the 
place of a fuk relation in the clafs of oriental languagco, 
was noted for hiilorical knowledge, and one of the moft 
knowing hoianilts of his time. 

It was during Iris theological ftudies, as pi^paratory 
fiir his entering into orders, that mathematics took hold 
uf liis Lncy. He ufed to tell in his convivial moments 
liow ht lunufcd himfclf when preparing bis cxercifes 
bn tlic divinity hall. When tired with vague fpecula- 
tiori, ill which he did not meet with certainty to re- 


ancient method of ftudying pii^e geometry, and even 
felt a dillike to the Gaii^enin method of fahftttuting 
fymbola for operations of the mind, and ftill more traa 
he difgufted with the fubftitution of fymbols for the 
very obje&sof difeufiSoUt forlinest fiii^accs, folids, and 
their affe^ont. He waa rather difpofcd in the fo- 
lution of an algebraic problem, trbetc quanti^ atone 
waa cnnftdered, to fubftitute figure and its aflreftiooa 
for the algebraic fymbola, and to oofiyeirt the algebraic 
formula into an analogous geome^riiatl Aod 

he came at lift to confidar i^efiaak analjrfb ;ai lii^le 
better than a kind of meehaniici^^kitiick,' m whith We 
proceed without ideas of any kiu^; 1^4 obitain a refult 
without meaOiiigy and witbmt being oobfdotta of any 
procefs'of reafoning, and therefore wTlbOtrt any convic- 
tion of its troth. Ahd there is ho dcnyiMg, that if ge- 
nuine unfophiftidBEted taftc alone is to be conliilted. Dr 
Simfon waa in the right t for though it muft alfo be 
acknowledged, that the reafoning in algebra is as ftri£t 
as in the pureft geometry of Euclid or Apollonius, the 
nrper/ aaalyft has littk perception of it as he goes on, 
and his final equation is not felt by liimfefF as the refult 
of ratiocination, any more than if he had obtained it by 
Pafcal'a arithmetical mill. This dues not in the Icaft 
diminifh our admiration of the algebrak analyfisi for 
its almoft boundlefs grafp, its rapid and certain proce- 
dure, and the delicate metaphyiics and great addrefs 
which may be difplayed in condudting it. Such, hnw- 
evtr, ivas the ground of the flrong bias of Dr Simfon’a 
mind 10 the analyfis of the ancient genmetrrs. It in- 
creafed aa he went forward ; and liis veneration (we 
may call ^ his /ovf or for the am ient geometry 

was carried to a degree of iaolairy. His chief labours 
were exerted in efforts to reftorc the isorks of thr an- 
cient geometers s and ht has nowhere beftowed much 
pains in advancing the modern clifcoverics in mathcina- 
ticn. The noble inventions, fur example, oi fluxions 


ward hie Lbuurs, lie turned up a book of oriental phi- 
Lh.py, in which he found fumething wWirh he could 
difeover to be fruc or to be falfe, without going out of 
the line of ftuay which was to be of ultimate ufe to 


and of logarithms, by which our progrefs in mathema- 
tical knowledge, and in the urofiil application of this 
knowledge, is fo much promoted, attr^dled the notice 
of Dr Simfon $ but he has contented himfrlf with de- 

denionllrating 


f 
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SMbn. monilrating their truth on the genuine priuciples of 
'the ancient geometry. Yet wan he VC17 thoroughly 
acquainted nuth.all the inodti’n ilircoverits ; and there 
are to be fceii among bin papers dircUifiouA and invvlii- 
gatiuna in the Cavtiriian methodi wiiich fhow him tho^^ 
roughly acquainted with all the priiiciples, and even ex- 
pert in die Uturi de ainm. uf the mofl refined fyinboli- 
cal analyfiB (a)^ 

About the ago of 15 Dr Simfon was cliofen regius 
profefTor of matliomailcj in the univertity of Olafgow. 
lie went to Londun immediately after Ulb appointiuent, 
and there formed an acipiaintaucc with the moil eminent 
men of tliat bright era of llr^tilh fcience. Among thefe 
he always mentinned Captain Halley; (the ceJebrnted 
Dr Edmund Halley) with particular rcfpedl ; faying, 
that he had the moll acute penctratiori and the moil 
juft taftc in that fdnu:c,ufany man he had ever known. 
And. indeed. Dr Halley has ftrongly exemplifted both 
of thiffe in his divination of the work of Jfpolhnluj de 
Smiir nud die Slh hook of |u6 and in 

fume of the mail beautiful theorems in $ir,lGaae New- 
ton's Pnncifiia. Dr Simfon alfo admired thetvide and 
mafterly ftapa which Ne^noii was aofntftomed to take in 
his mveftigatjaiU|’,afld Ikismao^er joffubi^^ting geome- 
trical figures for the qtiantitiss. which ar^^^£erved in the 
phenomena of liatUi^*« Siiufanthat the 

Writer of this article had the .reast.^^ whioh has been 
cftenerthan once repeated in th$ cc^rfc of this Work, 
.H That the 3gth prop<dWda Afi thc. firft book of the 
Pr(ti£i/>kt was themofi impMortant propofition that had 
ever been exhibited tp;dtd phyfieofmathconatical philo- 
fophe^Ti^; and he ufed ' alw*« to his more 

advanced, kholai^ thip f apriority of the geometneal 
,oeer thn.4{e«hmiC^a^1^Jf l^y comparing the folution 
|^!^enLby;vhlev«Ltcmv0f m| 4 jr£c. problem, of centripetal 
forces, in ihe # that book, with the 

one given W in ih© Memoirs of the A- 

cademy of 4 eicq^t ]it Karis/or,^^^ We have heard 

him fafv that own knbnivlec)^ Newton frcqucmly 
invefttgated hhtf^opolbiotwin tl^ fy way. and 

diat it was owing chiefly. to/ Dr HaU^yt they did 
Cot finally appear io that dre&, .But if Dr SJtnfon was 
vM hiformi^y we tbinkr it a^^^at argument in favour 
of the {ymbolic ^anaiyTiSi when this moil fuccef&ful 
praSical arM {fox (b we mull call Newton when enga- 
ged in a talk of difcoyery) found it conducive either 
to defpacch or peihapa to his very progrefs. 

Returning to his academical chair* Dr Simfon dif- 
charged the duties of a, profeflbr for more than 50 years 
with great honour to the univerfity and to. himfclf. 

li is ahnoft laecdleCs to fay, that in his preledlions lie 
followed ftri^Uy the Euclidian method in elementary 
geometry. He made ufe of Theodufms as an intrudac* 
tion to fphcrical trigonometry. In the higher gctwnc- 
try lie preledled from his own Conics ; and he gave a 
fmall fpecimen of the lineQr problems of the auqieute, 
by explaimr>gthe properties, lomctimca of tliecoDchoid. 
VoL. XVIL Part II; 


fometiines of the dlToid. with their application to the Slinriiit. 
folution of fuch problems. In the more advanced clafs ' 

he was accultorned to give Napier^s mode of con- 
ceiving logarithms, i. e. quantities as generated by 
motion ; and Mr Cotes's view of them, as the fuma of 
raiiunculsE ; and to demonftrate Newton’s lemmas con- 
cerning the limits of ratios ; and then to give the ele- 
ments of ihe fluxioiiary calcnhis ; and to finilh his couife 
with a fcleC^ fet of piopoiitioiis in optics, gnomonics. 
and central forces. Ills method of teaching was fimple 
and perfpicudus.. his elocution clear, and his maiiii'jr 
eafy and impreilive. Pic bad the refpe^l, and ilill more 
the afi'cflion, of his fcholars. 

With refpect to his Itudies, we have already inform- 
ed the reader that they got an curly bias to pure geo- 
nsetry. and to the elegant but fcrupuluus methods of 
the ancients. 

Wc have heard Dr Simfon fay, that it was in a great 
meafure owing to Dr Halley that he fo early diredbed 
his efforts to the reftoration of the ancient geometers. 

He had recommended this to him, aii the moll certain 
way for him, then a very young man, boih to acquire 
reputation, and toimprove his own knowledge and tafte, 
and he prefented him w ith a copy of Pappus’s Mathc- 
maticalColledtions, em ichtdwilh fume of Insowu notes. 

The prrfpicuity of the ancient geometrical analylis. and 
a certain elegance in the nature of the folutions which 
it affords, ctpecially by means of the local iheurems, 
foon took firm hold of his fancy, and made him, with 
the fanguiiie expcdlalion of a young man, diredl his 
very iirll efforts to the recovery of this in ; and the 
reftoration of Euclid’s Porifms was the liril Latk whicli 
he fet himfclf. The accomplilhed geometer knows what 
a dcfpcrdte taftc this was, from the fcanty and mutilated 
account which we have of this work in a fingte pafiagc 
of Pappus. It was an ambition whicli notliing but fuc- 
^cefs could juftify iu fo young an advcnlurtT. He fuc- 
cceded } and fo early as 1718 feemed to have been in 
complete puffcffion of this niLlliud of i.jvcftigaiion, 
which was cunlidered by ihc cmineiit geometer;, of an- 
tiquity as their fureft guide through tl.i labyrinths of 
the higher geometry. Dr Simfon gave a fpccitncn of 
his difcovcry in 1723 in the Pinlofophicil Traufae- 
tions. And after tlii6 time he ceafed nut from his en- 
deavours to recover that choice collcvtion of Punfi.is 
whicli Euclid had colleded, as of Lite moll general ufc 
ill the folution of difhcult qu^liions. What fome of 
thefe mull have been was pointed out to Dr Simfon by 
the very nature of the general propofition of Pappus, 

W'hich he has reftured. Others were pointed out by th*' 
lemmas which Pappus has given as helps to young 
mathematician towards their demonftratio:i. And, be- 
ing thus in poffcilion of a coufidcrablc; number, their 
mutual relations pointed out a fort of fyftem, of which 
tliefc made a part, and of which the blanks now re- 
mained to be filled up. 

Dr Simfon, having thus gained his favourite point, 

3 S had 


(a) In 175a the writer of this article being then his fcholar* rcquclled him to examine an account which hc 
gave him of what he thought a new curve (a conchoid having a circle for its bafe). Dr Simfon returned it 
Sext day with a regular. lift of its leading pippcrtics, and the iiivcftigatiqii of fuch aa he llwght his febolap 
would not fo cafily trace. In this hafty fcrawl the lines related to the circle were familiarly Confidercd asariih- 
mctical fradioni of the radius confidertd as unity. This was before Eukr publifhcd hie Aaithmetic of the Sines 
and Tangents, now in univerfal ufc. 
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iunroii. had Itifuic to turn Iiis attention to the other works of 
the ancient geometers, and the Porifms of Euclid now 
had only an occafjonal /hare. The loci plant of Apol- 
lonius was another talk which lie very early engagt d in, 
and compreted about the year But, after it was 

printed, he imagined, that he had nut given \\\c tljyjtma 
propqfitiones of Apollonius, and in the precife fpirit and 
order of that author* The imprelTion lay by him for 
fome years ; and it was with great reluctance that he 
yielded to the entnaties of his matltcmiitical friends, 
and publiflied the work, in 1746, with fome emenda- 
tions, where he tliought he had deviated farthclt from 
his author. He quickly repented of this fcanty con- 
cedion, and iccalled what he could of the final! number 
of copies vihich he had given to the bookfellers, and the 
imprefTion again lay hy him for years. He aftet wards 
rc-corrtcltti the work, and ftill with fome reluAance 
allowed it to come abroad as the RclVitution c^f Apol- 
lonius. The public, however, had not been fo 
dious as l)r Simfoii, and the work had acquired great 
celebrity, and he was now confidcred as one of the fird' 
and the molt ehgaiii^ geometers of the age : for, in 
the mean time, he had publilhcd his Conic Se^ions, a 
work of uncommon merit, whether we ccmfider it a» 
equivalent to a complete reHitutiom of the celebrated 
work of Apollonius Perg.'ciis, or as an excellent fy if em 
of this impoiiant pait of rnathcmaticR. It is marked 
with the lame features as the lociplatd^ the moil anxious 
folicitude to exhibit the very text of Apollonius, even 
in the piuporitioiis belonging to the books which had 
been completely lott, Thtfe could be recovered in no 
other way bur by. a thorough knowledge of the prccife 
plan propoful by the author, and by taking it for 
gi anted that the author had accurately aceompliflieck 
this plan. In this manner did Viviatii proceed in the 
hrll attempt which was made to rcllorc the Conics of 
Apolloniits ; and he has given us a detail of the procefs 
of bia conjc^lurca, by which wc may form an npinioiv 
of its jti/lnefri, and of the prubitbil.ty how far he ba& 
attaiiud the dr/iied object. Dr bimfon's view in his 
ptiformance was fomclhing diHcnnt, deviating a little 
ill ihisS one cale from his gtneial track. He was not' 
altogctlier pleafed with the woik of Viviani, even at 
augmented by the eighth book added by Halley, and hit 
wiAi was 10 rcltorc the ancient original. But, in the 
mean time, an academical text book for conic fediont 
w'as much wanted.. He was mucbdiiTatisfied with tbofe 
in common ufc t and he was. not infenfiblcof the advan- 
tage refultiiig' from ilie confidcration of thefe fedlions,* 
WcpcnJeivt of xhe cqbc firtl introduced by Dr Wallis* 
He thcrefarc compofed this excellent treatife as an- 
eiemcHtary book, not to fiiperfede, but to prepare for 
the iUidy of Aj^olloi.uis ; and accordingly accannmodates 
it to this pUrpofe, and gives feveral important propofi- 
tioiiadu their proper ^xfirefify as rejiitusioru cf 

Apollonius f whom keeps conilantly in yiewaChrougb. 
tlie whole work* 

Mucli about this time Dr Simfon ferioufly began to 
prepare a perfect edition of "Euclid's Elements. The 
ifilininie acquaintance which he had by this time 
acquiud with >11 the original .works of the ancient geo- 
ineiersy and their ancient coouneniators and critics, en- 
couraged him to hope that he coul4 re, {lore to his ori- 
ginal lufb'c ihis lc adtr in mathematical fcieike ; and the 
errors which had crept into tliis celebrated work, and 


which dill remained in it, appeared of magnitude Simfoa; 

cient to merit the mod carefnl effortsfor their removal. 

The D/TA iilfo, vihich were in like manner'the intro- 
diiciion to the wdiole art of geometrical invelHgation, 
fee med to call more loudly for bis amending hand. For 
it appears tliat the Saracens, who have preferved to us 
the writings of the ancients, have contented thcmfclves 
with admiring thefe ceicluatcd works, and have availed 
themfelves of the knowledge which they contain ; but 
they have /hown no incirnatinn to add to the (lock, or 
to promote the fciences which they had received. They 
could not do any thing without the ryiithetical books 
of the georncters ; but, not meaning to go beyond the 
difeoveries which they had made, they negledlcd all the 
books which related to the analytic art alone, and the 
grealc/l part of them (about 25 out of 30) have irre- 
coverably pen/hed, The rlata of Euclid have fortu- 
nately been pttftrvcd, but th« book was neglcdlcd, and 
the only ancient copies, which are but three or four, are* 
miferably erroneous aud mutilated*. Fortunately, it is 
no very arduous matter to reinftate this work in its orU 
ginal periieSioii* The plan is predfc, both in its extent 
and its method* ' It bad been rellored^ therefore, with 
fucceCs by more than one author* But Dr Sirtifon*s 
oomprehenfive view orthe whole an&lytrcat fy'ftem point- 
ed but to him many' bccafiohs for amendment* He 
therefore made its in/litutton a joint rafk with that of 
the elements. AU the loVerd of tnic geometry will ac<u 
knowledge their obligations to him for. the edition of 
the Elcraeatsand data whicb-he j[>ublidied abofit 175B. 

The text is corr^fted with the moR judicious and feru- 
ptilous care, and the notes are ineltimablef both for < 
their information, and for the teildency which they mud 
have to form the mind of tlwt UtHlent to a writ judge** 
mctit and tafleiri The more act 

complilhed reader w'di '(^rtiaps^Wfemediiaesdi^ofedtt^ 
fmile at the axiom which ftems the notes, 

** that a work of Euclid mtifl be without er- 
ror or defedl,** If this ^Wris^not the Buclid* haa 
been obliged to hir editor fri more inRabeea than one* 

Nor fliouTd hi$ greatefhfdmirera think WtopoiTihle tbne 
in the progrefs of huiiniii improvements^ a geometrioal 
truth fhouTd octmto oOe or thrfe totter days, which 
efcaped |he notice of even the Lixicean Euclid. Such 
merit, however, Dr Simfon nowhere claims^ but lays ^ 
every blame of error, omiflion, or obfeurity, to the 
charge of ProcUis, Thcon, and other editors and com* 
Bientators to the renowned Grecian. 

There is another work of Apolloftins on which Dp 
Simfon has bcRowed great pains, -and Was retlcired, as 
w'c imagine, ommbus numerk perfeShmi viz. the SacTio 
DETERMtNATA ; ORc of thofe performances which arc * 
of rndifpeTt fable ufc in theiqiplication of the ancient ana- 
lyfis. This aHb ferms to have been an early tafle, iho^ 
we do not know the date of his labours on it. It did 
not appear till after his death, being then publifhed 
along wi:h the great wOik, the Porifms of EiicHd^ at 
the cxpcncc of the tote Earl Stanhope, a nobleman in- 
timately converfant with the ancient geometry, and 
zealous for its reception among the mathematicians of 
the prefrnt age. He had kept up a con Rant corre- 
fpoiidcnce With Dr Simfon on mathematical fubjedi^ \ 
and at his death in 1768, engaged Mr Clow prufeflbr 
of logic in the univerfity of Glafgow, to . whofe .care 
the Dodior had left all his valuable papers, to make a 

fcUdlioii 
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'SlmioD. feleAion of fuch as would ft^rvc to fupport and increafe 
his Will earned reputation as the Restorer of an- 
cient Geometry. 

Wc have been thus particular in our'Bccount of Dr 
Simfon’b labours io ihiTe works, becaufc his manner of 
CRr'ciition, while it docs honour to his inventive pow- 
ers, and Iho.ws his jud talic in mathematical compofi- 
cioiiy alio cnnhrniB our former anertion, that he carried 
his riTpe^l for the ancient geometers to a degree of 
fuperjtltioua idolatry, and that his fancy, unchecked, 
viewed them as incapable of error or imperfedtion. 
This is diilindlly to be ieen in the emendations which 
he has given of the texts, particularly in his editions 
of ILuclid. N(»t only every imperfection of the read- 
ing is afci^ihcd to the ignorance of copyiile, and every 
indiflindtntfs in the conception, inconclufiveiiefs in the 
reafoning, and defeat in the melhodr is aferibed to the 
ignorance or millakc of the commentators $ but it is 
all along aflumed that the work was perfefi in its kind ; 
and that by exhibiting a perfe£l work, we reftorc the 
genuine original^ This is furely gratuitous ; and it is 
very pofliblc that it has, in fome inllanccs, made Dr 
Simfoii fail of jiis anxious purpofe, and give us even 
a better than the original. It has undoubtedly made 
him fail in what Jhoutd bfive ht€n his great purpofe, viz. 
to give world a .connefted fyftem of the ancient 
geometrical analyGs; fiich as would, in the firfl place, 
exhibit it in its mod engaging form, degant, perfpicii- 
iius, and. comprchcnfive } and, in the next place, fuch 
as dipuld engage the mathematicians of the prefent age 
to adopt it as the certain and fuccefsful conduc- 
tor in thofn laborjoiiis and diflicult lefearclics in which 
the (ki^aads' pf .modem fcience continually engnt^c 
thcmi Aad/lhU might hayc been cxpeAcd, in the pro- 
vioceof {jpjetulatw gedmeffi at Icall, from a perfon of 
vfaeh extcnfiye. knowledge pf ^he properties of figure, 
and who had jo emincn^y.fueCl^dcd ^hc many trials 

whicb.he bad, made t>f ita powers, >Ye might have cx- 
.pefted he would jit Jeaft have eahiblicd in one fy- 
liematicirpojnt of yicWi what tlie ancients had done in 
' ftveiiil detacht^ b^a, defies of the fcience, and how far 
they had proceeded. in the Cblulion of the feveral Oic- 
cclfive cladVsof problems ; and w« might have hoped, 
that he would have ioftru^Jted iia in what manner we 
Ihonld. apply that method lathe folution of problems 
of a more elevated kind, daily prrfcnted to us in the 
qiiediouB of phyfico-mathemj'tical, fcience. By this he 
would have acquired diilinguiflied honour, and fcience 
would imve received the mod vaUiable improvement. 
Bui Dr Bimfon has done little of all this ; and we can- 
not fay that great helps have been derived from bis la- 
bours by the eminent mathematicians of this age, who 
are fuccxfsfuUy occupied in advancing our knowledge 
of nature, or in improving the arts oflife. He has in- 
deed contributed greatly to the entertainment of the 
fpixulative fnaihematician, who is more delighted with 
the coiifcioup cxCrcifc of his ow-n reafoning powers, than 
with the final refiilt of bis refearches. Yet we are not 
even certain that Dr Simfoii has done this to the ex- 
tent he widied and hoped. He has not engaged the 
liking of mathematicians to this analyfis, by prefenting 
it in iht mod agreeable form. His ow’n extreme an- 
xiety to tread in the very footfteps of the original au- 
thors, has, in athoufand inflaaces, precluded him from 
uliiig his owu cxtcnlivcJtnowled^e, that he might not 


employ principles which were not of a clafs inferior to Simfon. 
that of the qucliion in hand. Tims, of neceflicy, did — 
the method appear tvanimcllcd. Wc arc dctcmd from 
employing a proceis which appears to icftiaiii us in tlic 
application of the knowledge which wc have abtady 
acquired; and, difgullcd with tlic tedious, and perliaps 
indirect path, by whicli wc mull arrive at an objeft 
wliich we fee clearly over the hedge, and which wc 
could reach by a few fieps, of the fecunty of v^'hich 
wc are otherw^ife perfectly alTured. Tliele prepofief- 
fions are indeed founded on mifiake; but the mitlake is 
fuch, that all fall into it, t>ll experience has enlarged 
their views. This circuinilancc alojic has hitherto pre- 
vented mathematicians from acquiring that knowledge 
of the ancient analyfis which would enable them to pro- 
ceed in their refcarclies with certainty, defpatch, and 
delight. It is therefore deeply to be regretted, that 
this eminent genius has occupied, in this fuperflirious 
palaeolugy, a long and bufy Life, which might have been 
employed in original w'orks of infinite advantage to the 
HOI Id, and honour to hirnfclf. 

Our readers will, it is hoped, confider ihefe obfci va- 
tioiiB as of general fcienlilic iiiipDitancr, and as inti- 
mately connedfed with thchiflory of mathematics; and 
therefore as rmt improperly introduced in the biogr:-.- 
phical account of one of the moll ciiiinent writers on 
this fcience. Dr Simfon c laimed our notice as a ina- 
tliematjc'-ian ; and his ailcdlicnate adniiratioii cd' the an- 
cient analyiis, is the piominent ftaiure of his lireiary 
character. By this he is known all over Europe; and 
bis name is never rnentiuned by any foreign author with- 
out fume very honourable allulion to his dillingiiifhed 
geometrical elegance and (kill. Dr James Mocr, pro- 
fcflbr of Guck In tlic Univerfity of Glafgow, tio Icfs 
eminent for bis knowledge in ancient geometry than 
fur his profcilional talents, put the following appofiie 
iiifcriptiun below a portrait of Dr Simfon : 

GrOMETRIAM, sub TyrANNO BARBARO SAlVA 

Servitute niu squalfni km, in Libertatem 
Et DlcUS ANTIQirUM TINPICAVIT 

Unus. 

Yet it muft not be underfiood that Dr Simfon'* pre- 
dilection for the geonietrical analyfis of the ancients did 
fo far miflead him as to make him ncglcdt tlic fymbo- 
lical analyfis of the prcTtnt times ; on the contrary, he 
was complcicly mafter of it, as has been already obfer- 
ved, and frequently employed it. In his academical 
lectures to the lludents of his upper claffcs, he ufed to 
point out its proper province (which he by no means li- 
mited by a fcanty boundary), and in what cafes it might 
be applied with fafety and advantage even to qncllioni 
of pure geometry. He once honoured the writer of 
this article with the fight of a very fhort differtation oil 
this fubjeft (perhaps the one referred to lu the preface to 
his Conic Sections). In this piece he was perhaps more 
liberal than tlie moll zealous parti/aiis of the fymbolical 
analyfis could defire, ad mil ting as a fiifficicnt cquatjoti 

of the Conic Sci^lions L = where L is the /ti/uj 

nihimt X is the dillance of any point of the curve from 
the focus, / is the perpendicular drawn from the for ui 
to the tangent in ibe given point, and c is the chord of 
the rquicurve circle drawn through the focus. Unfortu- 
nately this differtation wmb not found among his pa- 

3 S * pci‘». 
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Simfoo. p^ra. He fpoke in high terms of the Analytical Works 
of Mr Cotes, and of the two Bemoullis. He was con- 
fuhed by Mr M^Laurin during the progrefs of his inef- 
timablc Treat ife of Flujcioiis, and contributed not a 
little to the reputation of that work. The fpirit of 
that moft iogcnioui algebraic demonilrotion of the flu- 
xions of a ro£langle, and the very procefs of the argu- 
ment, is the fame with Dr Simfon’s in his diflertation 
on the Imita of quantiticB. It was therefore from a 
thorough acquaintance with the fubjeA, and by a juft 
tafte, that he was induced to prefer his favourite aiialy- 
fiti'Of I to fpeak more properly, to exhort mathematici- 
nnt toOraploy it in its own fphcrc, and not to become 
igoorant of geometry, while they fucocTsfuHy ecnploy- 
'Cdithe fymbolical analyfu in cafes which did not require 
St, and which fuffered by its admiflion. It muft be ac- 
kiiowledgcd, however, that in his later years, the dif- 
guft which he felt at the aixificial and floveiTly employ- 
ment on fubje^ts of pure geometry, fometimea hin- 
dered him from even looking at the moft refined and in- 
genious improvements of the algebraic apalyfis which 
occur in the writings of Euler, D’Alembert, and 
other eminent mailers. But, when properly informed 
of them, he never failed to give them their due praile ; 
and we remember him fpeaking, in terms of great fa- 
tisfadlion, of an improvement of the infinitefimal cal- 
culus, by D’Alembert and Dc la Gnngc, in their re- 
fearches concern iiig the propagation of found, and the 
vibrations of mvifical cords. 

And that DrSiuifon not only was mailer of this cal- 
culus audthcrymbolicul calculus in general, but held tliem 
in proper clleem, appears from two valuable diiferta- 
tions to be found in his pofthumous works ; the one on 
logarithms, and the other on the limits of ratios. The 
laft, in parttcfilar, fliows how completely he was fatis- 
fied with refpcfl to the foUd foundation of the method 
of fluxions ; and it contains an elegant and ftri6l dc- 
mooftration of all the applications which have been 
made of the method by its illuftnous author to the ub- 
jefls of pure geometry. 

We hoped to have given a much more complete and 
inftrudlive account of tbia eminent geometer and his 
works, by the aid of a perfon fully acquainted with 
both, and able to appreciate their value ; but an acci- 
flcnt has deprived us of this afliftance, when it was too 
late to procure an equivalent : and we muft requeft our 
readers to accqjt of this very imperfed account, fincc 
vre cannot do jufticc to Dr Simfon’s meric, unlcfs al- 
inaft equally converfant in all the geometry of the an- 
cient Greeks. 

The life of a literary man rarely teems with anecdote; 
and a mathematician, devoted to his (Indies, is perhaps 
more abftraded than any other perfon from the ordina- 
ry occurrences of life^ and even the ordinary topics of 
converfation. Dr Siiiifon was qf this clafs ^ and, having 
never married, lived entirely a college life. Having no 
uccafion for the commodious boufe to which^his place 
in the nniverfity entitled him, he contented himfelf with 
cliimibcrs, good indeed, and fpacious erigugh for his 
fubrr accommodation, and for receiving his choice col- 
It'dion of mathematical Writers, but without any deco- 
ration or cbmitiodious furniture. His official fervant 
fuf&ced for valet, footman, and chambermaid. As this 
retirement was entirely devoted to ftudy, hr entertained 
no company in his chambers^ but in a neighbouriog 


houfe, where his apartment was facred to him and his Simibn. 
guefts. — y— * 

Having in early life devoted hiinfJf to the reftoratioa 
of the works^f the ancient geometers, heftudied them 
with unremitting attention ; and, retiring from the pro- 
mifeuouB intercourfc of the world, he contented himfelf 
with a fmall fociety of intimate friends, with whom lie 
could lay afide every reftraint of ceremony or referve, and 
indulge in all the innocenifrivolitiesof life. Every Friday 
evening was fpent in a party at wliift, ia wliicli lie ex- 
celled, and took delight iu inftru^ing others, till in- 
creafing years made him kfs patituit with the dulncfs of 
a fchular. The card-parly was followed by an hour or 
two dedicated folely to playful converfation. In like 
manner, every Saturday he had a lefs fele«El party to 
dinner at a houfe about a mile from town. The Doc- 
tor’s long life gave him occafion to fee the drnmaug 
perfana of this little theatre feveral times completely 
changed, while he continued to give it a perfonal iden- 
tity : fo tint, without any drfign or wi(h of his own, 
it became, as it were, <hia own houfe and his own fami- 
ly, and. went by Ids name. In this ftatc did the prefent 
writer firft fee it, with Dr Srmfon as its fatlier and 
head, refpe&ed and beloved by every branch ; for, as rt 
was for relataticm, and not lor the etijoyment of his 
acknowledged fuperiority^ that hr continued this habit 
of his early youth ; and as his notions of a fine talk*^ 
did not confift in the pleafure of having lofted and 
gored a good many' to-day/’ his companions were as 
much at their eufe as he wlihed to be himfelf; and .it 
was no fmall part of their entenatinneut (and of his too), 
to fmile at thofe innocent deriattokis from commou 
forms, and thofe miftakea with refpe^l'to Ufa and man- 
ners, wlilch an alinoft tptal retirenisnt froin the world, 
and inceftatit occupation in ttn oaiiled 

this venerable preHdtnt to exldbit. Thcfe 

are remembered with a'ittore afte&lngf«^fct, that they 
are now with the days that are ihan the moft 
pithy'’ apophthegms^. leered hi with m eniphatical. 

Why, Sir !’’or«* No,:Sirr’i*hiig^j>itdudeaaU rcply.^* 

Dr Simfon never exerted hfa prcfidhlhulhority, uulefa 
it were to check fome infringement of good breeding, or 
any thing that appeared unfriendly to religion or purity 
of mannei-a; for thefc be bad the higheft reverence. We 
Imve twice heard him fing (he had a due voux; and moft 
accurate ear) fomelktes of a Latin hyntn to the Divine 
Geometer, and each time the rapturous tear ftuod in hi» 
eye. 

But we alk the reader’s pardon for this digreftion ; it 
is not however ufclefs, lince it paints the man as much as 
any recital of his ftudies ; and* to his acquaintances we * 
are certain that it will be an acceptable memonindum. 

To them it was often matter of regret^ that a perfon of 
fuch eminent talents, which would have made him fliine 
equally in any line of life, fliould have allowed himfelf 
to be fo completely devoted to a ftudy which abftra£ied 
him from the ordinary piirfuitsof men, unfitted him for 
the adlive enjoyment of life, and kept him out of thofe « 
w'alks which they frequented, and where they would have 
rejoiced to meet him. 

Dr Simfoii was of an advantageous ftature, with a 
fine countenance ; and even in his old age had a grace- 
ful carriage and manner, and always, except when in 
mourning, dreffed in white clorh. He was of a cheer- 
ful dlfpolition ; and though he did not make the firft 

advauces 
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Sin*/ advances to acquaintance, liad the niod aiTsble manner^ 
and (irangers were at perfcdl cafe in his company. He 
enjoyed a lung coiirfe of uninterrupted health ; but tc- 
warda the clofe of life fuffered from an acute difcafei 
and was obliged to employ an alTillint in his profcflioiial 
labours fur a few years preceding his dcath« which hap- 
pened in 1766, at the age of Bi. He lift to the uiii- 
verllty his valuable librar)^ which is nuw arranged apart 
from the, reft, of tlic books, and the public ute eS it is 
limited by paiticuhr rules. It is confidered as the moit 
choice colleflioii of mathematical books and manuferipts 
in the kingdom, and many of them are rendered doubly 
valuable by Dr Simfon’d notes. 

SIN, a breach or tranfgrelTion uf feme divine law or 
command. 

SINAIi or Sima, a famous mountain of Arabia Pe- 
trza, upon which God gave the law to Mofes. It 
Hands in a kind of pcninfula, formed by the two arms 
of the Red fea, one of which ftretches out towards the 
north, and is called the Gu//" of Kolfum; the other ex* 
tends towards the eaft» and is called the Gulf of Ehti^ 
or the ElanUyb fta. At this day the Arabians call 
Mount Sinai by the name of Tor% that the ** moun- 
tain,*' by way of excellence ; or Gihd^ or Jihel Moufa^ 
<■ the mountain of Mofes." It U ^60 miles from Cairo, 
and generally it requires a journey of teo days to travel 
thither. The wilderncfs of Sinai, where the Ifraclites 
continued encamped for almofta year, and where Mofes 
erefled the tabernacle of the coveuanti is coiifiderably 
elevated above the rtft; of the country ; and the afeent 
to it is by a very craggy way, the greateft part of which 
is cut out of the rock j then one comes to a large fpace 
of ground^ which is a plain furrounded on all tides by 
rocks and emtaeocest whofe length is nearly iz miles. 
Towards the eattremity of ibis plain, on the north tide, 
high moufitains fhow tfaemiclves, the higUetl of 
which is called jSwSff and. the otiicr The tops of 

Hofcb and Slhailmte a very fteSp afeent, and do not 
fland upon much ground, in comparifon to their extra- 
ordinary height : that of Sinai is at leaft one third part 
higher than the other^ and its afeent is more upright 
*"<1 dtfficult. 

rdov/f. Two German miles and a half up the mountain 
'ol I. ftand.i the convent of St Catharine. The body of this 

• nionaftery is a building 120 feet in length and almoft 

as many in breadth. Lcfore.it (lands another fmall 
building, in which is the only gate of the convent, 
which remains always (hut, except when the biihop is 
here. At other limes, whatever is introduced within 
the convent, whether men or pruvifions, is drawn up by 
the roof in « balket, and with a cord and a pulley. The 
whole building is of hewn ftonc : which in fuck a de- 
fert, miift have coll prodigious expence and pains. Near 
this chapel iftiies a fountain of very good frefli water ; 
it is looked upon as miraculous by fume who cannot con- 
ceive how water can flow from the brow of fo high and 
barren a mountain. Five or fix paces from it they 
(how a ftonc, the height of wliich is four or five feet, and 
breadth about three, which, they fay, is the very ftonc 
whence Mofes caufed the w’atcr to gnfh out. Its co- 
lour is of a fpoLted gray, and it is as it were fet in a 
kind of earth, w'here no other rock appears. This ftonc 
has 12 holes or channels, which arc about a foot wide, 
whence it is thought the water came fort..i for the If- 
raclitcs to drink. 


Much has bccu faid of the wriiings to be feen at Si- 
nai and in the plain about it ; and fuel) were the hopes 
of dlfcovtritB iLfpttllng the wanderings of the Ifraclites 
from thefe writings, that Dr Clayton biihop of Clogher 
offered 500I. fterling to defray the expenccs of journey 
to any man of letters who would U7id>:rtake to copy 
them. No man, wc believe, undertook tkia taflt : and 
the accurate Danifti traveller Niebuhr fouiiil no writings 
there but the names of perfons who had vifited the pkicc 
from curiofny, and of Egyptians who had chofcii to be 
buried in that region. 

SINAPIS, Mu STAID, in botany ; A genus of plants 
belonging to the clafs of letradynatnla^ and to the or- 
der w fliquofa j and in the natural fyftein ranged under 
the 39th order, Siliquofg. The calyx confifts of four 
expanding ili-ap-fliapcd deciduous leaves; the ungues or 
bafea of the petals arc ftraight ; two glandules between 
the (hortcr (lamina and pillillum, alfo between the 
longer and the calyx. There are 12 fpecics; the arveu- 
fis, orientalis, brafticata, alba, nigra, pyrenaica, pubef- 
ceas, chinenfis, juncea, criicoides, allioni, hifpanica, mil- 
lefolia, incana, Isevigata, cernua, and japonica. Three 
of thefe are natives of Britain ; the alba, nigra, and ar- 
veufia. 

i- The alba, or white niuJlard, which is generally cul- 
tivated as a falad herb for winter and fpring ufe. This 
rifts with a branched hairy ftaJk two feet high ; tlie 
leaves arc deeply jagged on their edges and rough. The 
flowers are difpofed 111 loofe fpikes at the end of the 
branches, (lauding upon horizontal fooiflalks ; they 
have four yellow petals in form of a crofs, wliicli aie 
fuccccded by hairy pods, that end with long, compref- 
fed,^, oblique beaks ; the pods geiiernlly contain four 
white feeds. 

j. The nigra, or common muftard, which is frequent* 
ly found growing naturally in many paits of Britain, 
but is alfo cultivated in fields for the feed, of wIiilIi 
the fauce called mijiard is made. This rifes with a 
branching ftalk four or fivcfcLi high ; the lower Iciivea 
are large, rough, and very like tliofe of turnip; il.e 
upper leaves are fmallcr and Icfs jagged. The fiowera 
arc fmall, yellow, and grow in fpiked eluftcra at the end 
of the branches ; they have four petals plaetcl in form 
of a crofs, and arc fuecceded by fmooth fuur-corncrLd 
pods. 

3. The arvenfis, grows naturally on arable land in 
many parts of Britain. I’hc feed of this is commonly 
fold under the title oi DurLam muJlardftcJ, Oi thij 
there arc two varieties, if not diftiiu^ fpecics ; the one 
with cut, the other with t ntirc kaves. The ftalkii rife 
two feet high ; the leaves arc rough ; in the one they 
arc jagged like turnip-lea vec: in the other they arc long 
and entire. The flowers an: yellow; the pods are tilr- 
gid, angular, and have long beaks. 

Muftard, by its acrimony and pungency, llimulatct 
tlie fulids, and alteniiates vifeid jaiccs; and hence (lands 
dcfervedly recommended for exciting appetite, aflilling 
digeftion, promoting tlie fluid fecretions, and fur the 
other purpofea of the acrid plants called andfcorlulic. It 
imparts its tafte and fmcll in perfedion to aqueous li- 
quorn, and by dlftillation with water yields an cflcntial 
oil of gieal acrimony. To reiSlified fpirit its fcLiid 
give out very little either of their fmcll or taftc. -Sub- 
jciJled to the prefs, they yield a confidcrablc quantity of 
mild iiifipid oil| which is as free from acrimony as that 
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inajufin of almonds. They are applied as an external ftimulant to 

Sindy benumbed or paralytic limbs; to parts alFefled with fixed 
rljcMimatic pains ; and to the foies of the feet, in the 
low ftagc of acute difcafes, for raifing the pulfc ; in this 
intention, a mixture of equal parts of the powdered 
feeds and crumb of bread, with the addition fometimes 
of a little bruifed garlic, are made into a cataplafin with 
a fufiicient quantity of vinegar. 

SINAPISM, in pharmjcy, an external medicine, in 
form of a cataplafin, cornpofed chiefly of mufldid-feed 
pulverized, and other ingredients mcniioned in the pre^ 
ceding artirle. 

KlNCERlTV, honefty of intention, freedom from 
liypocrify. See Moral Philosophy, N® 157, 

SINCIPUT, in anatomy, the forepart of the head, 
rcarliing from the forehead to the coronal future. 

> SINDY, a province of Hindollaii Proper, bounded 
on the wed by Mukraii, a province of Pcrlia ; on the 
north by the territories of the king qf Candahar ; on 
the north-eaft by thofc of the Seiks ; on the eaft by a 
fandy deferl ; and on the fouth-eafl by Cutch, It ex- 
tends along the courfe of the river Si tide or Indus froip 
its mouth to llehker nr Bhakur, on the frontiers of 
Moultaii. Reckoned that way, it is 300 miles long ; 
and its breadth, in its wided part, is about 160. In 
many particulars of foil and climate, and in the general 
appearance of the furfacc, Sindy refrmbles Egypt the 
lower part of it being compdfed of rich vegetable mould, 
and extended into a w’ide dell • while the upper part of 
it is a nan ow (lip of country, confined on one fide by a 
ridge of mountains, and on the other by a fandy defert, 
the river Indus, et^ual at kaft to the Nile, winding 
tlirough the midd of this level valley, and annually 
overflowing it. During great part of the fouth-weft 
luonfoon, or at lend hi fhe months of July, Augud, 
and part of September, which is the rainy feafon in mod 
Ollier parts of ludra, the atmdfphcre is here generally 
clouded ; but 110 rain falls except very near the Tea. In- 
deed, very few fliowers fall during the whole year ; 
owing to which, and the neiglihourhood of the fandy 
deferta, which bound it on the ead and on the north* 
wed, the heats arc fo violent, and the winds from thofc 
quarters fo pernicious, that the houfes are contrived fo 
as to be occafionally ventilated by means of apertures 
oil the tops of them, rcfembliiig the funnels of fmalt 
chimneys. When the hot winds prevail, the windows 
are clofcly fliut ; and the lowed part of the current of 
air, iUiich is always the hotted, being thus excluded, 
A cooler, beCQufc more elevated, part defeends into 
the hoiif^e through tlic funnels. By this contrivance 
alfo vad clouds of dud are excluded 5 the entrance of 
which would alone be ftiiHcienc to render the houfes un- 
inhabitable. The roofs arc cornpofed of thick layers 
of 'earth indead of terraces. Few countries arc more 
uuwholcfomc to European conditutions, particularly 
the lower part of the Delta. The prince of this pro- 
vince is a Mahometan, tributary to the king of Can- 
daliar. He rcfidcs at Hydrabad, although Tatta is the 
capital. The Hindoos, who were the original inhabi- 
tsuts of Sindy, arc by the Mahometan governors treat- 
ed with great rigour, and denied the public cxcrcifc of 
their religion ; and this feverity driyc^ vad numbers of 
them into other countries.', The inland paxts of Sindy 
ptjuduce faltpctre, fal-ammoniac, borax, bezoar, lapis la- 
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7 uli, and raiv fill*.. I’hey have alfo maniifa^Iories of Sutc 
cotton and filk of various kinds ; and they make fine , jl 
cabinets, inlaid with ivory, and finely lackered. They 
alfo export great quantities of butter, clarified and ^ " 
wrapt up in dnppas, made of the hides of cnttle. The 
ladies wear hoops of ivory on both iheir arms and legs, 
which when they die are burnt with them: They have 
large black cattle, excellent mutton, and finall hardy 
horfes. Their wild game are deer, haics, antelopes, 
and foxes, which they hunt with dogs, leopards, and a 
fmall fierce creainic called a fliiahgufh. 

SINE, or vf an Arth^ ill trigonometry, ii 

a right line drawn fiom one end of that arch, perptndi- 
Cular to the radius drawn to the other end of the arch; 
being always equal to half the cord of twice the arch. 

See TrioonoM'Ktrv aiid'GEOMETRV. 

SINECURE, a nOinitiaT office, which has a revenue 
without any employment. 

SINEW, a' tendon, that which unites the miifclcs to 
the boticB. 

SlNGlNG»"the aflibn of making' divers inflections 
of the toice agreeable to the ear, and correfpundent 
to the notes of a fong or piece bf melody. See Mr- 
tobnr. 

. The firft tkiffg'to done in learning to ling, is to 
raife a fcak bf, notes by tones ‘abd femitones to an oc- 
tave, and defdend by th^'fame notes ; and then to rife 
and fall by greater lb ter vr1s» as a third, fourth, fifth, 
fitc. and to do all this by notes of different pitch. Then 
thele notes arc repnefCnivd by lines and fpaces, to which 
the fyllablea/<sr,/i/, Aj, m/, are applied, and the pupil 
taught to name each line and fpaoc thereby ; whence 
this practice is called the nature, reafon, cffeidis, 

&c. whereof, fee tinder tlic article Scrt;.^^iNd. 

SiNGfKQQf lairds. It ts wortihy of dbfervation, ttat 
the female of no fpeciCS'of bWa ev“er ihigs : with ^birds 
it is the reverfe of what occurs in humairi%ind. Aihbng 
the feathered tribe, alt tht canes oFlfe fiitl ltd the lot of 
the tender fex ; theiirs k the' fatigue of inebbatto'n \ and 
the principal fiiareifi tiiirfing the hi^lileftbrood ! to aU 
Icviiite thefe fatigbes, and to ker under them, 

nature hath given to the male the Tong, with all the 
licilc blandifhinents and foptbing arts ; thefe he fondly 
exerts (even after coiirtAiip) on feme fpray conc*guou8 
to the nefl, during the time Ifis mate is performing her 
parental duties. But that fhe (hould be filent is alfo 
anotlier wife provifion of nature, for her fong viould 
diferver her nefl ; as would a gabdii^^^*^ plumage, 
which, for the fame reafon, feems to have been denied 
her. 

On the fong of birds fevcral curious experiments and 
obfei vations have bren made by the Hon. Daincs Bar- 
rington. Sec Phi/. Tninf. VoL LX HI. 

SINGULAR NUMBER, in grammar, that number of 
nouns and verbs which Hands oppufed to plural. See 
Grammar, N® 14. 

SINISTER, fomtthing oh or towardsthe left hand. 

Hence fome derive the word JiniJ/er^ ^ Jinendo ; becniifis 
the gods, by fuch augiiricb, permit us to proceed in our 
defigiis. 

Sinister is ordinarily ufed among us for unlucky: 
though, in the facred rites of divination, the Romans 
ufed it in an oppofilc ftnfe. Thus avix Jinlflra^ or a bird 
on the left hand, was cflcemcd a happy omen ; lArhencc, 

in 
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in the law of the |Z UWcb, /i'ue JimJlra p^^uTt megip^r 
ejlo. 

Sinister, in heraldry, The finiftcr fide of an cf- 
hutchcon is the left-hand fide ; the fniiller chief, the left 
an^le «f the chief ; the liniller bafe, the left-hand part 
uf the bafe. 


SiMSTRSi AfpttU anionpf aftrologers, is an appearance 
ijf two planeiB happening; according to the fnccclhon of 
tlkc figiisj as Saturu in Aries, and Mars in the fame de- 
gree of Gemini. 

SIKISTRI, a fedi of ancient heretics, ihu^ called 
bccaufe they held the left hand in abhurrence, and made 
it a ptniit of religion not tu receive any thing there- 
with. 

SINKING FUND, a provifion made by parliament, 
coiihftinn of the furplufage of other funds, intended to 
be appropriated tu the payment of the national debt ; 
on the credit of vthich very Ijrge fuins have bcenbor- 
rikvi id for public ufes. Sec N actional Debt aitd Re- 

TF.NUE. 


SINOPICA TERRA, in natural hidory, the name of 
a red earth of the tichre kind, calleci zXto rubrka Jina^ 
pleat and by fome autbor\/&i(^>. It U a very clofe, com- 
padl, and weighty earth, of a fine glowing purple co* 
lour. It is of a pur^ t^xture^ Im not very hard,, and 
of an even but dufty futface. It adheres firmly to the 
topgue, iapeifedly (iiie^ and fmooth to the touch, does 
not cnunble eaiily between the Angers, and (laine the 
hands. It melts very fluwly in the mouth, is perfectly 
pure and Ane, of, an aulUre aHringent taAe, and fer- 
ments violently with aquafortis, ft lyaa dug in Cappa- 
docia, and carried for fale to a city in the neighbour- 
hood called Sinopf^ wbepce it bad Us name. It is now 
found in pl«f:bty*ia the Kew jerfeys in America, and is 
caUed, by the people there tlaoxf/hne^ Its fine texture 
an4 bQdy»> with its high Apr id colour, mud: make it very 
valuable to painters; and from its aftringency it wiU 
probably be a p^wcrful mcdicinc. 

jSlNQI%^, m herfddry, denotes vert, or green co- 
lour in armories. •^$u>6.ple is ufed to fignify love, youth, 
l^auty,.Rjoi(:ii)g,,aiid liberty ; whence it. is that letters 
ofgi*ace, ambition, legitimation,, 6c c. are always feuUd 
with green wax. 

SINUOSITY, a feriiesof bends and turns in arches 
or other irregular figures, fometimes jutting out aud 
fometimes fnlling in. 

SINUS, in anatomyj denotes a cavity in certain bones 
and other parts, the entrauce vs IuTcof is very narrow, 
and the bottom wider and more fpacious. 

Sinus, in forgery, a little cavity or facculus, fre- 
quently formed by a wound or ulcer, wherein pus is cob 
ledtcd. 

SIPHON. See Hydrostatics, N® 25. 

SIPHONANTHUS, in botany ; .a genus of plants 
belonging to tlie clafs of Itirandia and order of mono^ 
gynia. The corolla is inonoprtalous, .fiuiueLniaped ^ 
the tube, is very^ narrow, and much longer than the ca- 
lyx. There are four berries, each coiiuuiing one feed- 
There is only one fpecies, the indica. 

SIPONTUM, Sepuntum, or Sjpvs (anc. gcog. ), 
a town of Apulia, fo denominated ^according in Stra- 
bo) from the great quantity of fepta or cutiTehQi that 
arc tluovvn upon the coaA. Diomed is fuppofed ly 
the fame author to have been the founder cl' this place j 
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which appears from Livy to have become a colony of SJpuncuIui 
Roman citixeiis- 1 n the early ages ofcChriaian hierar- II 
chy, a bilhop wai fixed in this church ; but, under the 
Lciubards, his fee wan uiiittd to that of IJt neve n turn. ^ 

Being again feparated, SipouUim became an archiepif- 
copal diocefe m 109;., about which time it was fii ill 
treated by the Barbarians, that it nevtr rti.uvtrcd us 
fph iidour, but funk into fuch mifery, that in 1260 it 
was a mere defert, from the want of inhabitants, the 
decay of commerce, and the ir.falubrity of the air. Man- 
fred having taken thefe cin umlUnces into confidcration, 
began in 1261 to build a new city on the fca fhore, to 
which he removed the few remaining. Sipumincs. (Sec 
the article Manfredonia).^ Sipontiim w'as fitiiated at 
the diftance of a mile from the fliorc. Excepting a 
part of its Gothic cathedral, fcircc oru: Hone of the un* 
cient city now remains upon another, 

bIPUNCULUb, in riatuifil hiJlory, a gcntis of ihe 
iniejina clafs of w'ornis in the Linnaan fyitem. Its 
charadters arc thefe r the body is round and elongated ; 
the mouth attenuated and cylindrical; and the lateral 
aperture of the body rugged, 'riicre arc two fpicics ; 
one found under ftones in the European, and the olhrr 
in the Indian ocean. 

SIR, the title of a knight or baronet, which, for 
didin^liion’s fakt, as it is now given indifcrimhiattly to 
all men, is always prefuied to the knight’s Ciiriiiun 
name; ciihir in fpeaking or writing to them. 

SIRCAR, ar»y uiHcc under the government in Hiu- 
doiiaiu It is li*mctiires uled for the Hate ol govern- 
ment itfeU. Likiw.h a piovince, or any number of 
Pcrgunnalis place il under one head in the government 
books, forron vtniency in keeping aecountt.. In com- 
mon ufage in Bengal, the under banyans of European 
gentle nveu arc culled Jircars. 

SIRE, a title of honour formerly given to the king 
of France as a tnaik of fovereignty. 

Sire, was likewifc anciently uftd in the fame fenfe 
with’^tf/zrand/j^j^wrar, and applied to barons, gentlemen, 
and citizens. 

SlRENS^y u' fabulous hiflcrry, certain celcbrntcd 
fongftrcflVs who were ranked among the demigoda of 
aniicjuily. PTyginus jda^cs their birth among the cori- 
feqlenccs of the rape of Profperpine. Others make 
them daughters of the river Achelous and one of the 
Mufes*. The number of the Sirens was three ; and * j 
their names were Parthmope, Lygea^ and Lettofia, tSomci.ib! JV. "" 
make them half women and hall lilh ; otheib, half wo- 
men and half birds. There aie antique rt prefeiitaiions 
of them Rill fubGRiug under both thefe forms. Paufa- 
nins tells us, that the Si/cn.^ by the perfuarion of Juno, 
challenged the Miifcs to atrial of fl<jll in Ang.ng ; and 
thefe having vanquifhed them, plucked the gidderr fea- 
thers from the wings of the Sirens, and formed iliem 
into Clowns, with whieh they adorned their own heads. 

The Argonauts are faid to have been diveited from the 
encKautment of their fongs by the fuperior It rains of 
Orpheus : Ulyffu.s, however, had great ditiiculty in fc* 
curing himfelf from fed udion. See Odyj, Lib. XII. 

Pope, in his notes to the twelfth book of the Odyf- 
fev, obferves, the critics have greatly laboured to explain 
what was the foundation of this Adibn of the Sirens, 

Wc arc told by fome, that the SircHs were queens of 
certain fmall iQands named Sirenufft that lie near Ca- 
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prsa in Italy» and chiefly inhabited the promontory of 
Minerya, upon the top of which that goddefa had a 
teinplcy as lomc aflirni, built by UlylTes- Here there 
was a renowned academy, in the reign of the Sirens, 
famous for elocpieiice and the liberal fciences, which 
gave nccafion to the invention of this fable of the fwret- 
nefs of th<e voice and attra«fting fonga of the Sirens. 
But why then arc they fabled to be deilroyers, and 
painted in fuch dreadful colours i Wcare told, that at 
fall the ftudents abufed their knowledge, to the colour- 
ing of wrong, the corruption of manners, and the fub- 
vertion of government t that is, in the language of poe- 
try, they were feigned to be transformed into monfters, 
and with their mufic to have enticed paffengers to their 
ruin, who there confumed their patrimonies, and poi- 
foned their virtues wqth riot and eft'cminacy. The place 
it now calLd Mnjfa^ Some writers tell us of a certain 
bay, contra^led within winding tlraits and! broken 
cliffs, w^hich, by the foiging of the winds and beating 
of the waters, returns a delightful harmony, that allures 
the palTcnger to approach, who is immediately thrown 
againd the rocks, and fwallowed up by the violent 
eddies. Thus Horace, moralizing, calls idlenefs a SI* 
ren> 

■ Vitanda tfi improha Siren 
Dejidia, 

But the fable may be applied to all pleafurcs.in ge- 
neral, wliich, if too eagerly purfued, betray the incau- 
tious into min ; while wife men, like UlyfTes, making 
life of their reafon, (lop their cars againfl: their iniinua- 
tions. 

The learned Mr Bryant fays, that the Sirens were 
Cuthite and Canaanitifh priells, who had founded tem- 
ples in Sicily, which were tendered infamous on account 
of the women who olHciatcd. They were much ad- 
dlifled to cruel rites, fo that the (horcs upon which they 
rtfided arc deferibed as covered wtth the bones of men 
dedroyed by tlieir artifice. VirgiU JEneid, I^ib. V, 
vcr. 864, 

All ancient authorn agree in telling us, that Sirens in- 
habited the coaft of Sicily. The name, according tp 
Bochart, who derives it from the Phoenician language, 
implies a fongdrefs. Hence it is probable, faya Dr Bur- 
ney, that in ancient times there may have been excellent 
finger.*», but of corrupt morals, on the coaft of Sicily, 
who, by reducing voyagers, gave rife to this fiible. 
And if this conjedlurc be well founded, he obferves, 
the Muf^s are not the only Pagan divinities whb pre- 
ferved their influence over mankind in modern times i 
for every age has its Sirens, and every Siren her vota- 
ries ; when beauty and talehts, both powerful in them- 
felves, are united, they become ftill more attradlive. 

Siren, in zoology, a genus of animals belonging to 
the olafs of artphi^ia and the order of meantre. It. if 
a biped, naked, andfurniOied with a lail^ the feet are 
brachiatlrd with claves. This animal was difeoverrd by 
Dr Garden in Carolina ; it li found in fwampy and 
: muddy places, by the fides cf pools, und^r the trunks 
of old ti^cs that hang over the water. The native^ 
call it by the name of muddguana, Dinntrus firft ap- 
prehended, that it was the' lai^Va of a kind of lizard ; 
bot »8 its fingers an^ furntfted with'rhiws, and it makes 
a crjtikmg hoife, be' concluded" from thefe properties, as 
1 ' 


well as from the fituation of the anus, thnt it could not Siren 

be the larva of the lizard, and therefore formed of it a R 
new genus under the name of Be was alfo^bli- , 

ged to cftabli/h for this uncominofi animal a new order ’ , 

called meanUt or gUderis the animals of which are am- 
phibious, breatbiiig by means of gills and lungs, and 
fumilhed with arms and claws. Sse MorJgna. 

SI REX, in zoology, a genus of animals belonging 
to the clafs of and to the order of hytnenofier^. 

The mouth has two ftrong jaws; there are twotrun- . 

cated palpi or feekm, filiform antcantr, an ea^erted, (lift, 
ferrated fting, a fel&le, mucronati^ abdomen, and lau- 
ceolated winga There arc feven fpecics. 

SIRIUM, in botany; a genus of plants belonging 
to the ckfc of Mrondrh and order of tntmegynia- The 
calyx is quadrifid $ there is no corolla ; the nedlarium 
is quadriphylbus and crowning the throat of the calyx ; 
thegermen is below the eorolla ; the ftigma is trifid, 
and the berry tribcular* There m only one fpecies, 
the nyrtifolium"- 

.SI&IUS, ih aftronomy, a briglitftarmtticcpiiftel- 
latiDi^ Cania.' .See AsTaoNoary, 1^*405, dec. 

SLRLET (Flavius), an etpinent Roman engraver on 
precious ftones : his Laocoon, and reprefentations in ovi- 
tiiature of antique at Rome^ ate very valuable 

and fcarce. b *757- . 

SIRQCCd^ a penpdtcd;Vtb4 genei^y.bbwa 

in Italy and paimatta every year about Eaftbr. It 
blows from the fouth«eaft by .fouth v it is attended' with 
heat| but not; rain its m^^ary period is twenty 
days, and it ufuaUy ceafetat funlei;.. i 'Whepnihe firpcoo 
does not blow in this mamtet;, the fummor kalmoft free Daimt* 
from weftcrly winds, ^fairiviRiKidSf <“*4 ftosrms. . I*’ 

wind is prejudicial to pjhntsi^s 

the buds ; though it hurts not men any Qtmimm 

than by caufingymcxiraoi^imiyff^^ ; 

inconvenieqeeB thi^ m 

fifhing, and a goodofup !« 

the fummer tiiiitt; wbep^'ttie ibr a 

day, it is a fim 

lowing, whifl- 

Wind* . , 'ff , 

*SISICIN.. SeeFaiuaiWA-- vv " "■ 

SISON, aasTfaw^lTduu f A 

genus of plants beloagtpg . to the ekfs nf pmiaiidlrio, 
and to the order of dSrgymo./ 'and in the uatml fyftem 
arranged under the 4yth ordcr^. owfe/IWk ^ . The fruit 
is cffg-(haped and ftreaked4 the tavt^eaa are fubtetra» 
phyTlujus. There are feven fpeciest the amooium,^ intw- 
datum, Return, vertrcillatucB, fidfonii canadenfe, and 
ammi. llie four firft am natives of Oreat ' Britain. 

I. The amomnmt common baftard parAey»Qr field^ftone- 
wort, is a biennial plant about three feet high ; growing 
wild in many places of Britain. lU feeds are froall, 
flriated, of an oval figure and brown cedour. Their 
tafte is warm and aromatio.^ Their wholailavourtaea- 
traCiyd by fpirit of wine, whtcb clewstea verylittkof k 
in diilillation ; and bence the fpirit uouaexmft has the 
flavour in great perfeftion, while the watery extrad has 
very little. A tindure drawn with piire fpirit is of a 

f reen colour. The fevds have bera apemnt ; 

iuretic, and carminative i hut are little regarded in the 
prefent pr^ijftice. The innndefvms kaft waterparfnep. 

The ftecn is about eight or ten inches bight branchedt 
. and 
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^unmm, and creeping : the IfQves^ below the water, arc ca- 
s-rym- pillary ; above it arc pinnated ; the umbels arc bifid. 
It grows in ditches and ponds. 3. Srgefum^ corn |nr- 
flcyt or honeywort. The ftenis are numerous, flendcr, 
ilrinted, branched, and leaning ; the leaves nrc pinna- 
ted t the pinnae aoc oval, pointed, and ferrattd, fix or 
eiglit pair, and one at the cUd ; ihe umbclH fmall and 
drooping I the flowers min ule and white. It grows in 
corn fields and hedges. 4. Verlkillahtm^ verticdlate fu 
Ion, baa fmall leaves in whirls, and capillary ; the fletn 
is two feet, with few leaves; the cornmnnamihcl is com- 
pofed of 8 or 10 rays, the partial of 18 or so; boili in- 
volucra arc cotnpofed of five or fix oval acutr foliola j tlie 
flowers are all berniaplirodite, and the petals white. 

S 18 TRUM, or CisTRUM, a kind of ancient mufi- 
cal iiiflrument nfed by the priefls of Ifi^ and Ofiris* 
It is deferibed by Spon as of an oval form, in manner 
of a racket, with three flibkstraverfing it breadtbwife ; 
which playing freely by the agitation of the whole in* 
ftrument, yielded a kind of found which to them Teem- 
ed mclodioua, Mr Malcolm takes the fill runt to be no 
bitter than a kind of rattle. Oifeliui obferves, that the 
fillrum is found repreftnt'^d on fevcral mtdals, and un 
tallfinans. 

filSVMDRIUM, WAtfra-casssti, in botany : A 
genus of plants belonging to tht dafs'df tHrndynamm^ 
and to the order of and in the natural fylltmi 

ranged under the order, The filiqna, 

or pod> opens with -valves fomewhat ftraigbt. The ca- 
lyx and corolla are expanded. Tbeite are 29 fpecicB, of 
which eight ate natives of Britain 1 the nallurtium, or 
common Watet-crefs; fylveflre, water-rocket; amphi- 
bium, water-rndifh ; terrellre, annual waier-radilh ; 
mooeofe ; fopltia« flkweed ; itlo^ broad-leaved hedge* 
Kl^ard. 

The uaftOrtlOfteirroWs oti the brinks of rivulets and 
water ditekta. The kaee^ have from 6 to 8 pair of 
fmooth fuocoient and feililc pinnse ; the flowers arc 
foiiatl and white, and g¥dw in fliort fpikesor tufts. The 
leaves of watcr-c^efea have a wod^ately pungent lafle, 
emit a cfuick pentiraUng fmeS, like that of mullard feed, 
but much weaker. Their pungent matter is taken up 
both by watery and fpirituous menflrua, and accompa- 
nies the aqutroiis jaicc, which iflucs cOpioufly uponcx- 
r.env'ni prrflion. It is very volatile, fo as to arife in great part 
Matcrim in did illation with rtAified fpirit, as well as with water, 
MUUa. ai),] almofl totally to exhale in drying the loaves, orin- 
fpificiting by the gtaitleft treat to the confiftence of an 
extract, either the ixpreflld jnice, or the watei'y or 
fpi/iiuoufl tuK^hiies. Both the infpiflfiited Juice., and the 
watery exlraA, difeovor to the tafte a faline impregna- 
tion, and in kcepifig throw up cryftallinc efBorefccnces 
to the furfacc. On diililling cOnfidcrable quantities of 
the heib with water, a fmall proportion of a fubtilc vo- 
latile very pungent oil is obtained. 
fitW'j/V/A Watev-creffea obtaiTi a phicc in the Materia Mcdica 
for their antifcoTbutic qualities, which havt been long 
'^h 4 iiny^ very generally aoknov^ Irdged by phyficiEins. They arc 
^ 35 - gifj, (uppofed to purify the blood and humours, and to 
open vifceral obflru<ilions. They arc nearly alhid to 
feurvygrafs, but art more mild and pleafant, and fim this 
rcafon are frequently eaten as falad. In the pharnia- 
copadas the juice of this. plant is dire^ltd 'Aith that of 
ft'urvy-grafs Jind Seville oranges : and Dr Cullen has re- 
marked, iliat the addition of acids renders the juices uf 
r VdL. XVll. Tart tl. 
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the plantz riliquoTz more certainly clFc’dliial, by deter- Sifym- 
mining them more powci fully to an acefemt fc inruta- 
tion. 

2. Silveftre, or water-rock ct. The flem is weak, . ^ 

branched, and above a foot high. The leaves arc pinuat- n^rhcnlti t t 
td ; the pinn® laucc-fiiaped, and ferriited ; the flowers iVv/i /j/.r 7' 
fmall, yellow ; and grow friquently in fliallow water* Kui'^r&l 

3. Amphibium, or water-railifli. Iteni it. fu m, 

cret^, and two or three feet high ; the leaves arc pin- 
natifij, and ferraled ; the flo'vcrs arc yellow, and i'l 
fpikt'B 5 llie pods arc fomewhal oial, and Ihorl, It 
growls in water. 

4. Terrrilre, or 1 ind-rocket, Th*: leave.’ rire pinua- 
tifid ; the pods are Jilltd with feed ; th.- n;uL is annuiil, 
and white ; the (leni is angiilai, red*gieeh, and fnioo’h. 

y, Murale, or ivall-re-cket. T’lic IK ms arc rough, ai.d 
about eight inches high; the leaves gjovA- on fimiiulks, 
laucC' fiinped, fmooth, i'juuatt'd, ai;d r;.rriie'.l; tli. flowers 
arc yellow ; the pods a li» tie ro'upi t ired, and fli-lilly 
cariuatfd. It grows on Tandy ground in the Noilh, 

Anglrfra, &c. 

6. M iuenfe, or yellow rtieket. The ftem is fmooth, 

and abfuit 6 or S iiiehes lilgh ; the h'a\i‘.s aie ; 

the piuiiE remoie, gu eridly 7 pair ; llu fluwej i.. \ el- 
low ; the petals entire ; the Ciil}X io elofed. it 

ill the lIlc of M ei. 

7. Irio, broad ieavid rocket, or l.^dge muflard; lljc 
fient if linoolh, and abMit two feet high ; the Iclvi s ti ; 
broad, naked, pinnated, and halbeid-flnped at tin cud; 
the floweis are yillovv, and the pods creel. It grow'; 
on vralle ground. 

8. Sophia, flixwerd. Tile flem is firm, bianehed, and 
two ui thue hlgli ; ihe leaves are inululiJ ; the leg- 
menis are iianow ; the flow err uic )eIKnv ; tlje petal* 
much lef. ilian thi cuiy>:; the poJ>. ait long, ilifl*, curved 
without flylf, and cieil ; the feeds are n.iniite, and yel- 
low'. It gii.wfi on \v?ills, wafle ground, &c. 

SISYPJIUS, in fabulous billory, one of the de- 
feendants of Eulus, man it d Merope, one of the 
Plciadc*, who bore him Gliurns. He rcliJct) :ii E- 
pyra in Pchiponuifus, and w'as a very erafiy man. 

OlheiT. fay, that he was a Trojan fee retary, wlio w'as 
puiiinicd for clifcovering feercis of Hate ; and others 
again, that he was a noloriouB robber, killed by I’hc- 
feufi. How’cvcr, all the poets agree that he was punifii- 
ed in Tartaiup for liis crimes, liy rolling a great flouts 
to the top of a hill, wduch con flam ly lecoikd, and, 
railing dnwm inn fTantly, reiievv^i.d Ins labour. 

SISYRINCHIUM, in botany : Agenusof jilantu 
belonging to the clafs of gyniindriaf and order of 
dria ; and in iht natural fylleui ranged uudei tlu fit li or- 
der, Enfuta, The fpalha is d ] liy’lou^ ; lluie are d 
plane pet alsi. The capfule is » lilucuiar and — 

There arc two Ipccics, the Li nr.ii iijwn and priliiufo* 
liurn. 

SITE, denotes the fitu.ition of a lirmfe, and 
fometimea the grouud plot or Ipoi of canh it fLauds 
on. 

SITTA, Ni’THATch, in onii^liology ; A genus be* 
longing to the clafs of a-ivj, .md ordrr of ptc^. It is 
thus charr^ltTiycd by Dr l.vlhom. 'I'lic bill is for the J.rr!af'\ 
tnofl pan flraight ; on the lower mandible ihcie in a 0/ //r/<.f.r, 
fmall anj^lc ; noftrils fmall, covered witli briflles reflect- 
cd uvir them; tongue fliori, horny at the end, and 
jagged ; lots placed three CrMWiiid and one Lackwmd ; 

3 
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Sitta the middle toe joiued clofely at the bafe to both Beiu^i when con flde red as the avenger or deft royer. Sir 8iv.f, 

the outmoft; back toe an large as the middle one.— William Jones has (how n that in feveralrcrpcflB the cha- 

Si vTi. There are ii fpecies ; the europaea, canadenfiB, caroll- rafter of Jupiter and Siva are the fame. As Jupiter '“""y ^ 

nenfiSy jamBiceiifiB} pufilla, majors naevla, furinamenfiB, overthrew the Titans and giantBi fodid Siva overthrow 
cafra, longtroftra, and chloris. The eurupsca, or nut- the Daityas, or children of Diti, who frequently rebel- '*** 

hatch, is in length near five inches three-quarters, led againlt Heaven ; and as during the conteft the god 

in breadth nine inches ; the bill is ftrong and ftraight, of Olympus was fiirniihcd with lightning andlhunder- 

aboiit three-quarters of an inch long ; the upper man- bolts by an eagle, fo Brahma, who is fometiiues repre- 

dible black, the lower white : the irides arc hazel; the fciited riding on the Garuda^ or eagle, prefented the 
crown of the head, back, and covertBof the wings, of a god of deftru^iun with fiery ihafis. Siva alfo corre- 
finc bluifh gray ; a black ftroke paffes over the eye from tponds with the Stygian Jove, or Pluto; for, if we can 

the mouth : the checks and chin are white ; the bread rdy on a Perfian tranftation of the Bhagavat, the fove- 

und belly of a dull orange-colour; the quill- feathers reign of Patala, or the infernal regions, is the king of 
duiky ; the wings underneath are marked with two ferpents, named wfio is eahibited in painting 

f[K>ts, one white at the root of the exterior quills, the and fculpture, with a diadem and feeptre, in the fame 

other black at the joint of the baftard-wing ; the tail manner aa PjutOi There is yet another attribute of 

ooniifia of twelve feathers ; the two middle are gray, Sivai or Mabadeya,. by which he is vifihly diftioguifhed 
the two exterior feathers tipt with gray; then fuccecds in the drawingaaud temples of Beng^. To deftroy, ao 
a tranfverfe white fpot ; beneath that the reft is black : cording to the Vedantis of {ndia, the Sufis of Perfia, 
the legs arc of a pale yellow ; the back toe very llroug, and many phitedbphers of our .European fchoolsi^ia only 
.iiid the claws large. The female is like the male, but to generate an 4 repiiodace in another form. fHcnce the 
Icfs in live, and weighs commonly 5 or at mod 6 drachms, god of deftrufiipjq is holdeq in UiW coiuitr^r to preiide 
The eggs arc fix or feven in number, of a dirty white, Qvergcoetwpn* awhile 

dotted with rufous ; thefc are depofited in fomc hole of bull^^ Ca^D; oif Jupit«u- 

a tree, frequently one which has been deferted by a Genjtof {oot foj^ltngiba 
woodpecker, on the rotten wood mixed with a little hta cxiraofiBnfUTr-title Ojf I^piB,\^rwWch^ 
mofs, 3 cc, If the entrance be too large, the bird nice- tory reafon ia giyeo, have a connexion vith 

ly Hops up part of it with cluy, leaving only a fmall the Indian ^ilofopb^fylind '^nythology ? 
hole for iUclt to pafa in and out by. While the hen is SIUM, W aria, Pit sm‘| r, : A gjCUUS of 

lilting, if any one puts a bit of ilick into the hole, (he plants belonging tothf^ and order of 

lulfes like a fnukr, and is fo attached to her eggs, that digytfiaf and in the. natural rymgiug, puder the 

(lie will fooncr fuHer any one to pluck off her feathers 451)1 order, UmhikU^, The.f^qit ia tJUtle oyated^ yiiil 
than fiy away. During the time of incubation, the (freaked. The involuprum il 
male fupplies her with fullenunce, with all the tender- tals are heart^fhapecL IthcyC'^te 
aefs of an afiediunate mate. folium, ai\gu(lifoiium^ nodiilprpm, 

This bird runs up and down the bodies of trees, like diua, japonicu^i fali;arica| rapeus, 

the vvood pecker tribe ; and feeds not only on infeefs, and decunibens. The, thy^e, firft aril 

but nuts, of which it lays up a coiiGdcrahlc provifion in 1. The laliffiRnm* or gtcj^ 

ihc hollows of liccs. “ It is a pretty fight, fays Mr fpontancDufly in mant ^ceB;bqth?uf;EQg|;^.a 

Willoughby, to fee her fetch a nut out of her hoard, land on the ftde 9 ,,p| hk^ j,pjop 4 f,^ rijr^ui 
place it fait in a chink, and then, (landing above it with ftalk is ertA Airrowed, a yardJkig^.iOr mo^ ,Tbe 
Its head dovimwardif, ftriking it with all its force, break leaves are pinnatedj wuh thre^ or /uur p^ of large el- 
the (hell, and catch up the kernel. It is fuppofed not liptic pinnae, with an odd pdje.at tire ini, ^1 ferrated 
to fitep perched on a twig like other birds ; for when on the edges- The ftilfc and branebea are, terminated 

co.iBiied in a cage, it prelers fiecpiiig in a hole or cor- with ereA umbela, which is the jchicf chain Aeriftic of 

fitT. When at reft it keeps the head down. In autumn the fpecifiB. Cattle are faid to have run mad by fted- 
it bfgiiiB to make a chatteriog noife, being filcnt for the ing upon this plant-" 2 . The an^uflif^fumi or narrow- 
grt aiiH part of the yrar.** Dr Plot tells us, that this leaved watcr-parfnep, has pinnated kavea the ax’dlaiy 
bird^ by putting its bill into a crack in tlic bough of iimliels are pedunculated, and.th^ general luvolucrum is 
a tree, can make Inch a violent found aa if it was lend- piiinatifid. It grows in ditches and rivulets, but is not 
ing afuuder, fo that the noife may be heard at lead common. 3. The reclining water-paifnep, 

twelve fcQi-c yards. has pinnated leaves, but the axillary umbels arc fcriik. 

SITOPHYLAX, SiTo^vPui^ formed from It grows on the fides of rivulets- 

•• corn," ami •* keeper," in antiquity, an Athc- Tlie^<.iny^ri//»,ov (kirret, is a native ofChina,but bus 

nian magiHinie, who bud the fiipcriutendcnce^f the been for aluug time cultivated in Europe, and particui^ 
corn, and was to ti^kc care that nobody bought more larly in Germany^ The root; a bunch of flcfhy fibres, 
than was nccefbu y for the provjfion of his family. By each of which is about as thick is a fuiger, but very un- 
Ihe Attic laws, particular j>crrond were prohibited from even, covered with a whiti/li rough hark, and has a hard 
buying more than fifty mtafiirco of wheat a man ; and core or pith running thro* the centre. From the crown 
that fuch pcrforiR might not purchafe more, the fito- of this bunch cnim:fcvcralwirigrdleavcs,corin(lirigurtwo 
phylax vvBs apj>oiotcd to fee thjc lawe piopcrly executed, or three pair of oblong dcJitated K)bcs each, and termi- 
It >pas a capital crime to prevaricate iu U. There were naled by ao odd one. The (laik rlfcs to abont two feet, 

515 of ihefc JtiophyJaecst ten for the city, and five for is fet with leaves at the joints, and Iweaks into branches 
the Pineus. towards the top, each terminating with an umbel uf 

SIVA, a name given by the Pliedoos to the Supreme fmall white flowers, which are fuccceded by llriatrd 

feeds 
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SJx-clerka feeds like thofe of parflcy. Sklrrets come neared to 
II pslrfiicps of any of tht cfculcnt roota, both for Aarour 
and nutritive qualities. They arc rather fwxcter than 
™ '** the parfnep, and therefore to fomc few palates arc not 

altog^cthcr fo agreeable. 

Mr Margraaf c ktradH from \ lb. of Acirret root 1 1 
ounces of pure fugar. 

STX-Clerks, officers in chancery of great account, 
next in degree below the twelve mafters, whofe bufitiefs 
ts to enrol commilTioris, pardons, patents, warrants, &c. 
which pafs the great feal, and to tranfaft and file all 
jirocecdings by bill, aiifwer, &c. They were anciently 
clerklj and forfeited their places, if they married ; but 
when the conAitution of the court began to alter, a law 
was made to permit them to marry. Stat. 14. and 15. 
Hen. Vlll. cap. 8. They arc alfo foUcitoi*i for par- 
ties in fuits depending in the court of chancery. Un- 
der them arc 6 deputies and 60 clerks, who, with the 
under clerks, do the bufinefs of the o0ice. 

SIX Nations. See Niagara. 

SIXTH, in mufic, one of the Ample original con- 
cords, or harmonical iiitervah; See InrfeRTAL. 

SIXTUS V. (Popg), was bom the 13th December 
1521, in La Manra, a viDage in the fdgniory of Mont- 
alto. His father, Prancii Peretti, wka a gardener, and 
his mother a fervailt maid, {ie wbr their eldeft child, 
and was called "Felix. At the age of nine he was 
lilted out to an inhabitant of the village to keep 
flieep ; but difobligrng his mafter; he was foon after 
degraded to he keeper of the hogs. He was en- 
gaged in tliis employment wheti Father Michael Aii- 
gtflo Selleri, t Ttaiieiffii^n frji^r, afked the road to Af- 
coli, w|teli! he was going to preach. Young Felix 
condii&ed hhn' tltitheri and ftrtick the father io much 
witli hrs cdclvei^tkhi lifid esg^nefs for knowledge, that 
be j^eoonmefitbrd ^im to the 'fraternity to which he had 
cotbe.’ Aitckridinjghr 'hc was received among ^ in- 
vdlcd ’With thte luibit a lay brother, and placed nn- 
diir the tO’a{!id in fwjB^ibg the churcb, light- 

htg the 'cspidiesr^dd' other offiees of that nature ; for 
which he Vvali to b^taoght the tefponfea, and the ru- 
diments 'dFgrttrtrtftiri ’ His ^rbgrefr in learning was fo 
fnrprifitijf, thltkt the age qf 14 he was thought qua- 
lified to begin his nbviciate, and was admitted the year 
ibllovi^ng to make his ptofi-nion. 

He purfiied his ftudies with fuch unwearied afliduity, 
that he was foon re(!rkoncd equal to the bed dilputniits. 
He was ordained prieft in t54y> when he adimied the 
name oITatlicr Montalf 0 ; foon after he took his doc- 
loV*s degree, and was appointed proffcffor of theology 
at Sienna. It was then that he fo cffeflually recom- 
mended himfelf to Cardinal di Carpi, and his fccrclary 
Boffius, that they ever remained his deady friends, 
bfeanvvhile the fcvtrily and ohftinacy of his temper 
inceffantly engaged him in difputes with his monaf- 
\ic brethren. His reputation for eloquence, which 
was how fpread over Italy, about t'ds time gain- 
ed him frime new frienda. Among thtfe were the 
Colonna family, and Father Gliililicri, b/ whofe recom- 
ireudation be was appointed inquifitor-general at Ve- 
liice ; but he excrciftd that office with fu much feveri- 
ty, tliat he was obliged to flee precipitately from that 
city. Upon this he went to Rome, where he was made 
procnrator-gcneial Of his order, and foon after accom- 
panied Cardinal Buon Compagnon into Spain, as a 


chaplain and corifultor to the inquifltion. There he 
was treated with great refped, and liberal oflVi^ were 
made him to induce him to continue in Spain, which, 
however, he could not be prevailed on to accept. 

In the mean time, news were brought to Madrid that 
Pius IV. was dead, and that Father Ghifilieri, wrho 
had been made Cardinal Alexandrino hy Paul IV. had 
fiicceeded him under the name of Pius V. Thefe 
tidings filled Muntalto with joy, and not without rea- 
fon, for he was immediately invefttd by the pontiff with 
new dignities. He w'as made general of his order, bi- 
(liop of St Agatha, was foon after railed to the digni- 
ty of cardinal, and received a p^nfion. About this 
time he was employed by the pope to draw up the bill 
of excommunication againff (^icen Elizabeth. 

He began now to caff his eyes upon the papacy , 
and, in order to obtain it, formed and executed a plan 
of hy'pocrify wdth unparalleled conffancy and fuccefs. 
He became humble, patient, and affiiblc. He changed 
Lis drefs, hi& air, his words, and his a^ionji, fo coni- 
peltcly, that his moft intimate friends declared him a 
new' man. Never w^as there fuch an abfolute vic- 
tory gained over the paffions ; never was a fioiitious 
cliaraAcr fo long maintained, nor the foihlcs of human 
nature fo artfully concealed. He courted tlic anibaflj- 
dors of every foreign pow'cr, hut attached himfelf to 
the interrffs df none ; nor did he accept a Angle favour 
that would have laid him under any pcrulinr obligation. 
He had formerly treated his relations with the greatefl 
tendernels, but he now changed his behnvioui* allogc- 
llicr. AVhen his brother Anthony came to vifil him, 
he lodged him in an inn, and fent him home next du^ , 
charging him to inform his family that he was now dead 
to his relations and the world. 

When Pius V. died in 1572, he entered the conclave 
with the other cardinals', but feemed aliogetluM' ind;iTn- 
eut about the eIe6lion, and never left liis apurtmciit ex- 
cept to his devotion. When folicited to join any p.irty, 
he declined it, declaring that he wab of no confccuepce, 
and that he would leave the choice of a pope cntiri.ly 
to peiToiis of greater knowledge and experience. 'When 
Cardinal Buon Compagnon, v ho aifumtd the name of 
Gregory XIII. was clcdled, Moiitalto affured hun tlraf 
he never wiflit d fur any tiling fo unirh in liis life, a [id 
that he would always remember ins goodncTs, and th * 
favours he hnd conferred on him in Spain. But t!: * 
new pope treated him with the grcaicff contempt, and 
deprived him of his pcnfion. The raitiiuals alfo, dr 
ceived by his artifices, paid him no greater rtfpciH, 
and uf-'d to call him, by way of riiriculc, the Rornun 
beaft ; the afs of La Marca. 

He now rtfTumed all the infirmiticc of old age ; liiii 
head hung down upon his fhouKiers ; he tottered as he 
walked, and fiipportcd liiinfelf on a ffafT. IJis voiie 
became feeble, and was often interrupted by a cough fo 
exceedingly fevere, that it feemed every moment to 
ihrfcaten hi* diffolution. He inteifcrcd in oo public 
iranfaAions, but fpent his u-hole time in aiSts of devo- 
tion and benevolence. Mean time he conllantly em- 
ployed the ahldl fpics, who brought him inlclligcncc 
of every particular. 

When Gregory XIII. died in 1585, he entered the 
conclave with the grct-iteft reluftaticc, ^hd immcdrately 
flint himfelf up in his chamber, and wns no more 
thought of than if he had not exiffed. When he went 
3 T a to 
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toniaffi, for which purpofcr iilooe he kfe his apartmcnti 
he a) 3 peart'd perfeftlj iiidiflerent about the cventof the 
eledion. He joined no party* yet flattered all. 

He knew early that^thcre would be frreat dlvifiona' 
iij the cunclavo, and he was aware that when the leaders 
uf t he. d liferent parties ivere difappoiiited in their own 
views, tltcy all frequently af^reed in the cle^ion of feme 
old and iiiflrm cardinal, the length of whafLiife would 
merely enable them to prepare ihemfelyes fufflcicntly 
for the nrxt vaoancr- Tlicie viyws direi^lcd his cori- 
cluft, nur was he miflaken in his hopes of fuccefs^ 

I'bree cniJcnals, the leadefs of gppofue faSlion^, be- 
iriff uirtible to ^JiocuiiC tkc tflcAton which each nf them 
wiihed, unaniimuifly aj^fveed to make choice of Mont- 
aho. When they came to acquaint him with their iu» 
reiuion, he fell into fiicli a violent fit of coughing that 
every per fou thought he would expire on thcfputi He 
roM tlu^m that his reign would laii but a few days i 
that, befidcs a continual difficulty of breat'hiug. be 
wanted Itrength to fupport fuch a weight, and that hi$ 
irnall experience rendered him very unfit for fo impor- 
tant a charge. He conjured tljem all three not to 
‘.tbaiulDn him, but to take the whole weight of affairs 
upon their own fhoultlers ; and declared that he would 
never accept the mitre upon any other terras: ** If you 
■fjre refolvcd/* added he, “ to make me pope* it will 
•wily be placing yourfelvcs on the tlirane. Vor my part, 

1 iliall he latisfied with the bare tithv Let the world 
call me pope, and 1 make you heartily welcome to the 
])owcr and authority- The cardinals fwallo wed the l>ait> 
;ind excited tlicmfeivcs fo en'c<£iuL>lly that Montaltowas 
eledted. He now pulled off the malk which he had 
worm for 14 years#' No fooncr was his election fccurcd, 
than he darted from his feat, flung down his fiaff in the 
middle of the hall, and appeared almoli a foot taUer 
than he had dune for fcveral years#.. 

Whn: he was afla'd, according to cudom, if he w'ould 
accept oJ the papaev, he replied, It is trifling to aik 
whelherl w'lll accept what L hitve already accepted."— 
However, to fiitisfy any fcruplc that tn:iy arife, I tell 
you that I accept it with great pKafurev and would ac- 
cept another if [ ixuild gel it ; Tor 1 find myfclf able, 
by the Divine aifidaiice, to manage two papacies#** His 
former complaifniice and humility diUppeared, together 
with his infinniiies, and he now treated all around hini 
with referve and haughtinciV. The firll care of Six- 
tus V, the name whiih Montaho affumed, was to cor- 
jrid tiic abcl'cs, and put a flop U) the enomiities, wliich 
wL-rc daily committLd in every paitof the Lcclcfiaftical 
ftare. Thclentiyof Grfgoiy’s guvenmieHt had,iiitro- 
du(.id a general liccntianlnefs of manners, which burll 
iorih with great violence, after that piiut d’s death. 

It had been ufual with furnr.er popes u. icltafc delin- 
quent's on thr day ofthtir coioimiioo, who were there- 
fore accudomed to furrcndti thcuifelvcs vuluntar)j pri- 
ioners immediately al'ttr the cledlion of th : pope. At 
prefrat, btswever, they were faially difappjinttd. — 
When the governor of Rome and the ktcper of St 
Angrlo waited OB his Hulinefs, to know his intention 
in thb pai titular, he replied, “ What have you to do 
wiili paMjoii*?, and rckafing. of piifancrs ?■ Is it nut fufV 
ficunx that our predeedfTor has fufl’ered the judges to 
remain uivcrnpkiyed thefc I3.ycans>? Slial| we alfudiain 
emr poTitdicate with the Cara c neglect .of juflice ? We 
to*€ too long ffcu, with incxprcfiiblc concern, the prodU 
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gious degree xif wickednefs that rcigua in tbe .fliite to 
think of gnmting pardons. the prifouers be 

brought to a fpcedy trial, and puiuihcd.as titey deferve, 
to (bow the world that Divine Providence has caU<d ua 
to the chair of Sc Peter, to reward the good, , and chu- 
flifethc wicked ; that we bear not trie fwuid in vain, 
but arc the minifiers of God, and a rL^e^lgc^ to execute 
wrath on them that do evil.** 

-He appointed conimiftipncrs to infptd the cordntt 
of the judges, difplaced thofe who woe iucluKid co le- 
nity, and put others uf ievere difj>oiii.icms in their room. 
He offered rewards to any perfon wlio co4ild convii^t 
them of corruption or parfciaruy. He ordered the fyii- 
dics of all the iowuu and figniuilcs to make out a com- 
pletc lift of the diforderly perfons within their diflrisfls, 
and threateurd the ftrspada for the fmalUft omifiion. 
In confequtmce of this edi^t, the fyndic of Albino was 
fcourged in the markethplace, becaufc he had left his 
nephew, an iii^coirigible libcrtiiie, out of hi^i lift. 

He made very fcverc laws againft robbers and affaf- 
fiaa. Adulterers vyh.eu difcQVif led, fuftered death; and 
they wl|o.wiUillj(tly fobmittedto the prollitotion of thcT 
wives, a cqftotlt tlieu in Rome, repcived thc^ 

fame puml'kQSc»>t>^ He w«s, p^ti^u4ajr)>' cari^ful of ttic 
purity of tb? ftlifiale v^ud. pt.v«r fongave lliofe .wb^ 

attempted di^a^^ih ^ hepj. i » ! 

Plis execution of juflice was as prompt as his edjt^s 
were rigoronsi^ A Swifs h^ppeniug to giyc a Spanifti 
gentleman a. Wo'® with Ui» hslh«»d,AVd? ftruck by himTo 
xudely with a pilgripr\’s..ftafrc.h:it expired on the fpot* 
Sixtus informed the goveroor of Rome that hfs was to 
dine early, and that yuftice .mufilxcxeeuccd on the cri- 
minal before be fat down to Xlitr.Spanifti jhbv 

baflHdor and fjotir cardtoaU to^di^T 

grace tl«r gentleman ibyTofefcing. kWjrtft gib* 

bet, but; to order him. to be be^be;ifdvdv; (hall/ bit 
hanged (replied Sext'»«*)»:boi 
by doing him tlui honoiiy aifift 
death,*' He ordered a gibbet Wi 

own windows, where jhc :ii 9 ^|pg^jd#fjng the, 

whole execution. . fje thenr, 
bring in diiintT, dcc1ari«gLtM.the„tt^iftfiiuftjc;i^ 
he had juft fecn bad ino^afi^ ho 

rofe from table, he excUimvdt for the 

good appetite with which ( have, dinod 1*’ 

When Sixtus aCcended thc^thronifr, the ysKokcccIefi- 
aftical (late wusTufeAed, with b^nd.s pf robbers, who, 
from ihtfir numbers andouirages,. Were exceedingly for^ . 
midablej by his prudent aud vigorous conduct, hoiv^ 
evir, he in a (hgn time extirpated ^the wnolc of .thefg 
baiulUti. ' . 

Nor was the viguur pF his cpudiubT left confpicuoiis 
in his traiifaCtioUB wiih tbrergu nations., Kefort he had 
been pope two months he quiu rtllcd with Piiilip II, of 
Spain, Henry HI. of FKance, and Henry king of Na- 
varre. His intrigues indeed in fume meaiure influenci.d 
all the coupciU of Europe. 

After his acctlfioii to the pontificate he ferit fur his 
family to Rome, with cxpicU orders that tJicy. fhouUl 
appear in a decent and mo-lcft maimer. Accordingly, 
his filler .Camilla came thitlur, acrorapauied by her 
daughter and two grandchildren. Some cardinals, in 
order to pay court to the p'>pe, went out to meet her^. 
and inlrojilqced her in a v’ery magnificent dreliw Six- 
tus prciendtd not to know her, and alked tw'o or ihrcj: 

3 times 
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iSTxtui. tiitics who (he was. Upowthts one of the cardinals faid, 
** It is your fiftcr, holy faih^.” 1 have but one fif- 
ter (replied Sixtus with a frown), and (he is a poor 
woman at I^eGtotte ; if you have introduced her in 
thill difguiie, I Aleclare T do not know her ; yet 1 think 
1 would know her again, if t faw her in the clothes (lie 
ufed to wear.” 

Heir conductors at lall found it neceflary to carry 
h(T to un inn, and flriphcr of her finery. When Ca- 
milla wus introduced a fecund Sixtus embraced 

her tenderly# and faid, ** Now we kimw indeed that it 
is our fiibfrr nobody Hiall make a prince fs of you but 
ourlLlvcs.” He llipulatcd with his fifler, that (he 
fhoiild iieiihcr afle any favour in matters of government, 
nor intercede for (Ttminals, nor interfere in the admini- 
Itratiufi uf judiee ; declaring that every ret|Ui!^ft of that 
kind would meet with a certain refufal. Fhefc terms 
being agreed to# and pundtialty obferved, he made 
the mult ample provifion not only for Camilla but for 
h:s wliole relations. 

This great man w-as alfo an ertcourager of learning. 
He caufed aU Italian tt^aoHufion of the Bible tohepub- 
llfiicdi which raifcA a good deal of difcootmit among 
the Catholics. When fome ckrdkiale reproached him 
for his condtt^l.iw he replied, ** Ic ww 

puhlifhed for the benefit of yiHi cirdidaU who cannoc 
rtad 'Lj^tiii*” ■ j '' ' f ; 

Sixtifs died in 15^0# after' having reigned htlJc more 
Uuin five years. His* death wa^ afcHbcd to poifon, faid 
to have htii^n adinitit(teV<.^ by the Spaniards ; but the 
Itory fecins rather itnprefeiibk* 

‘ It syiis io the iiuMgebee-of'Cr'dirpofition naturally 
formed fo^fevecity, thatati the defet^s of this wonder- 
f lit' man to'bcaifeeibedi ^Gl^tnCncy was a ftraiig^je 

to ibis’ bofot^; hfs toocrud, and 

fofA^tltnes^o beN^yr'bti revenge; Pafqum was 
dv'c<fcd *ofie‘ mbroiig a and bcirg 

aMdby Maiforio wfiyhfe,%owfodi dirty linen? replied, 
ihWt he cotiy get other# 'for the pope had made his 
V’W(b<a*wtmtaiif,'n prifTc'efs'} aUndihg to Camilla, who had 
formerly been 'a kundrfefsi ’^he pope ordered (Iritt 
fciirch to he i!nhde fbi* the aUthdr of this lam}K)on, and 
(>(l\:rt^d him his Ufo ahd a thuufand ptfioles if he would 
difeoveV hirhftlf. The author was fim pie enough to 
make his appeal ance and claim the reward. It is 
true (faid the pope) wt made fueh ii prumife, and \vc 
IhsYVkeep it ; your lifrlhari bc Ipsred, and you flialt re- 
ceive the money prefcntly : but we have referved to 
ourfelvce the power of cutiing off your hands and bor- 
ing your tongue through# to prevt-iit your ^»cing fo 
wlity for the future.” It is ncedlcfs 10 atlil, thift the 
fenteiice was iniincdi-itrly exrcotcd. This, however, is 
the only inllauec of liii refenliug the many fcvcrc fa- 
tires that were puhliflud agiiiidl him. 

But ihon^rh the condiui:! of Sixtus (eldom excites 
love, it geneiully commands our elUem, and fonutimes 
our adniiratioii. He ilrLiiUiuidy deflcndc-i the eaufe of 
the poor, the, widow* and the orphan; he never inTfu fed 
audience to the injured, however wretched or forlor/i 
their appearance was. He never forgave magi- 

ftiatcB who W'erc capable of partiality or corruption; 
nor I offered crimes to pafs unpunilhed, whether commit- 
ted by the rich or the pruir. He was frui^al, teiiipe- 
ijrtc. fober, and nevet luglt^^Ld to rcA-ard the fmalleil, 
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fa^emr which had been conferred on him before hU cx-Siys-ghufli^ 
altation. ■« ' Sixar. 

When he mounted the throne, the treafnry was not * ^ 
only exhautied, but in debt: at his death it contained 
five millions of gold, 

Rome was indebted to him for fevcral of her great- 
eil embclHfhments, particularly the Vatican library : it 
watt by him# too, that trade was firfi introduced into 
the Ecclefialiical State. 

SIYA-GTtusH, the caracal of Buffon# an animal of' 
the cat kind. See Felis, N** xviii. 

SIZAR, or SiviER, in Liatin SinLator^ an appellation 
by which the lowed order of dudents in the uiiivcrfi- 
ties of Cambridge and Dublin are didingiiinied, is de- 
rived from the word which in Cninbridge, ainl 

probably in Dublin likewife, has a peculiar meaning. 

To Jixe^ in the language of the univcrfity; is to get 
any fort of victuals from the kitchens, w'hich the ftw- 
dents may want in their own roomi, or in addition 
their commons in the hall, and for which they pay the 
cooks or butchers at the end of each quarter. A fizc 
of any tiling is the fmalk d quantity of that thing which 
can be thus bought : two (tzes, or a part of beef, being 
nearly equal to what a young perfon will cat of that 
difh to hia dinner; and a fize of ale or beer being equal 
to half an Englifli pint:' 

The fizars arc divided into two clalTcs, viz. fubfiza- 
tores or fizats, and fizatores or proper (izars. I'lic 
former of ihefe are fnp]ilicd with commons from the 
table of the fellows .ind fellow commoners; and infor- 
mer times, when ihcfe were more fcanty truin they are 
now, they were obliged to funydylhe defiriency by liz- 
ing, as is fometimes the calc dill. I'lic proper liziirs 
had formerly no commons at all, and were tlicrefuiv: 
obliged to fire the whole. In St John’s ccllegc they 
Lave now fo.me commons allowed them for dinner, 
fKim a hencfaflion, hut thry arc Hill obliged to fiz*: 
their fnppers : in the other colleges they are :illowtd d 
part of the fellow-corn moiU), but mult hze the relL ; 
a«d from hetnglliii!? cd)liged to lizc the x^holc or paiL 
of their viRuals the whole order derived the lUire of 
f}%ars* 

In Oxford, the order fimilar to that^fizar i.^s deno- 
minated y/nwc/r, a name evidently derived from the me- 
ni.il dutks which they perform. In bnth uiiivcrfilics ihefe 
orders w’erc formerly dillinguilhcd by round cap* and 
gowns of cliHVrcnt inateriids from thofe of the penOoners 
or commoners, the order iiiuncdiaicly above them. But 
about 30 years ago the rountl cap w’as entirely nhohiheJ 
in both fcn.iiririeR. 'J'lirrr* ib llill, however, in Oxlurd, 
w»e V)illevc, diiiinCtion in the go\vii.v, and there u 
alfo a tiiliiiig difkrciiee in (onic of the fimill colleges in 
Cambridge ; hut in the laige colligea ihc drefa oi the 
penfionei’S and fizars is entirely the hene. 

Ill Oxford, the fervitors are Hill obliged to wait at 
table on the fcllowr. and geiulemen conuTioners ; but 
much to the credit of tlic iiiiivcrlity of Cuiubridge, thia 
iroil degrading and difgraceful cuHoin was cniirely 
aboli/lied about 10 or 12 years ago, and of courfe the 
fiznrs of Cambridge arc now on a much more -refpedt** 
able footing than the fervitors of Oxford. 

The fizars are not iipoii the foundation, and there-* 
fore while they continue fizars arc not capable of he* 
iftg ilcfled fellows i but they may at any time, if thry* 

ahuDfe^* 
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Size. cYiOv.jfe» became pcniionerfl : and they generally (it for 
fcholariliipa iitAiediatrly before they take their firtt de- 
gree, If fuccefafui, they are then on the founda- 
tion, and are entitled to become candklatcB for fellow- 
(hips when they have got that degree* In the mean 
time, while they continue fizars, btiides free commons 
they enjoy many benefafkions, which have been made 
at diffcrcni times^ under the name of fi%ar^s «- 

hibitionSi &C. and the rate of tuition, the rent of rooms, 
and otherthingsof that fort within their refpedkive col- 
leges, is lefs than to the other orders. But though their 
education is thus obtained at a lefs evpence, they are 
not noW'Confidered as a menial order ; for fizars, pen-, 
liuner fcholars, and even fometimes fellow commoners, 
miz together with the utmoll cordiality. It is worthy 
of remark, that at every period this oi^er has fupplied 
the univerfity with its nVoik diltingiiifiied officers ; and 
that many of the moft illullHous members of the chlihrch, 
many of the moft diftinguifhed men in the other libe- 
ral profeffioiiB, have, when under-graduates, been fizars, 
when that order waa on a lefs refpedable fooling than 
it is now. 

SIZE, the name of an infirnment ufed for finding 
the bignefs of fine round pearls. It acjitfills of thin 
pieces or leaves, about two inches long, and half an 
inch broad, fafieried together atone end by a rivet. In 
each of thefe arc round holes drilled of different dia- 
meters. Thofe in the firft leaf ferve for meafiiring 
pearls from half a grain to feven grains ; thofe of the 
fecond, for pearls from eight grains or two carats to 
five carats, 6cc. ; and thofe of the third, for pearls from 
fix carats and a half to eight carats and a half. 

SizF, is alfo a fort of paint, varnifh, or glue, ufed 
by painters, &c. 

The fhreds and parings of leather, parchment, or 
vellum, being boiled in water and lirained, makefile. 
This fubllancc is much ufed in many trades.—^Tlie 
iTumner of iiling fixe is to melt fome of it over a gentle 
fire \ and feraping as much whiting into it as will juft 
colour tt, let them be well incorporated together ; af- 
ter which you may whiten frames, &c. with it. After 
it dries, melt the fize again, and put more whiting, 
and whiten the frames, ^c. feven or eight times, let- 
ting it dry between each time : but before it is quite 
dry, between each wafhing with fize, you mull fmooth 
and wet it over with a clean brufh-pencil in fair water. 

To make gold-fize. Take gum-animi and afpbtil- 
turn, of each one ounce ; minium, litharge of gold, 
and amber, of each half an ounce : reduce all into a 
very fine powder, and add to them four ounces of lin- 
feed-oil, and eight ounces of drying oil : digefl them 
over a gentle fire that du^s not flame, fo that the 
mixture may only fimmer, but not boil j left it 
fhoiild run over and fet the houfe on fire, fiir it cem- 
Aautly with a flick till all the ingredients are dif- 
fiilved and incorporated, and 'do not leave off ilirring 
till it becoraeis thick tvnd ropy ; after being fufficicntly 
boiled, let it flaud till it is almofi cold, and then 
firain it through a coarfc linen cloth, and keep it for 
ufu 'Fo prepare it for working, .put what quantity 
you in a horfe-miifcle (hell, adding as much oil 

of turpentine as will difkdve it ; and making it as thin 
as iltc bottom of your feed«lac vatniih, iiold it over 
a candle, and then flrafn it thrmigh a lineii fig into ano- 
ther ihcll ; add to ihefe as much vermilion as will moke 
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it of a darkifii red : if it is too thick for drawing, you AScitlng, 
may thin it with fome oil of turpentine. The, chief — 
ufe of this fize is for laying on metals. 

The b(:ft gold-fize for iramilhingis made as follows: 

Take fine bole, what quantity you pleafe ; grind it 
finely on a piece of marble, then ferape into it a little 
beef fiiet ; grind all well together ; after which mix in 
a fmall proportion of parchment-fize with a double pro- 
portion of water, and it is done. 

To make filver-fize. Take tobacco-pipe clay in fine 
powder, into which ferape fome black lead and a little 
Genoa foap, and grind them all together with parch- 
ment fize as already direded. 

SKATING, an exercife on ice, both graceful and 
healthy. Although the andents were remarkable for 
their dexterity in moft of the athletic fports, yet flea- 
ting feems to have been' unknown to them* It may 
therefore be eonfidered as a modern invent ion ; and pro- 
bably it derived its origin in Holland, wbtne it vtm 
praAxfcd, hot only as a graoilfuland elegant amufement, 
but as an ext^editiouS mode of traveHibjJ when the lakes 
and canals vrdc fipoxen up diirif^ '^In Holland 

long journey s Mt made upon itocl with eafe and expe- 
dition ; btic in geiYmileTs atto is there /;^id to 
gtachfid aiidhlegattt thin 1^ expedition 

and celerity df Abat is on- 
ly in thofe countries wheVe it is'cbhfider^ as hfi athufr- 
ment, that itt gr h ch ft y Hrithflei 'mOycihenfs Wn be 

ftudted ; and^'Uicre^ia no eterdfe wtkatever bditer calcii^ 
lated to fet off the hdmkn advantage. The 

acquirement of moft be attained an ad- 
vanced period of life % bot^ h^cqthe ail' fkater, 

it is ncceffary to begin thh of the Icfi it a ^ry 

early age* It ts dMEidflt tbe^^krt of ika- 

ting to a fyfteui; , It tlwltiltoS 'of 

a good fltatcr that a yOidl# 

own praAice; The heOiiffiQiblc 

for feats of agfiity i« < 

gracefnlnefi ; wh^ dwhig cohftrue- 

tion of the fleates; Thhjr nre' ipo* aittclii' chi^d^in 
the furfsce whtcb embi^ihHI^lh'evicer’uhhfeqi^htly't^ 
involuntarilyibring theufm of^heiri tbond dn ebebut- 
fide ttjkm a quick and fmalt | 'Wher'ehsjthe'fibticr, 
by nfing fkates cf a diffc^nt’ cbn{l¥ud.]Oh, lefs etirveJ, 
has the command of kis tlroke, and exn enWge or di- 
minifh the circle according to his onvi wiih and defire. 

The metropolis of Scotland has prod iidhd more inflahees 
of elegant fleaters than perhaps any tAher country 
vthatever; and the inftitution of a Skating 'ClObabuut 
40 years ago, has oantribfxted not a' litHe to the ini- 
pi*ovcmciit of this elegant imtifcmeill. We arc indt^- 
cd for this article to a gcniltmav) of that Chih, who 
has made the pra^ltce and improvement of floating his 
particular ftiidy ; and as the nature of our work will 
not permit the infertion of a full treatife on fkating, 
we fliall pTcfent'onr readers with a few iriftruftidns. 

Thofe who vriih to be proficients fhould begin at on 
early period of life ; and ihoiild firft eiideaTbur to throw 
off the fear which always attends the commence meat of 
an apparently hazardous amtifement. Tlicy will foon ac- 
quire a facility of moving on the infidc: when tbi'y have 
done thisilhcy mnft endeavour toacquirc the movement 
on theotitfide of the fltates; which is nothing more than 
thrOwingthcmfelvcfi upon iheoiitcredge of thclkate, and 
making the balance of their body tend towards that 
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fidcy which will ncccfTarily enable them Co form a fc- 
t^eleton. niicircle. In thiK, much aflVilaoce may be dcrlVed from 
placing a bag of leaddw»t ra the pocket next to the 
foot employed in induing the outTide llroke, which will 
produce an aniBcial poife of the body, which after* 
wards will become natural by pra£tice. At the com- 
mencement of the outlide Aroke, the knee of the em- 
ployed limb (hould be a little bended^ and gradually 
brought to a refliliiieal polition when the Broke is com- 
pleted. When the prai^bcioucr I'tecomes expert in form- 
ing the femicircie with both feet, he la then to join 
them together, and proceed progrefAvely and alternate* 
ly with both feet, which will carry him forward with 
a graceful movement. Care fhould be taken to ufe 
very little mufcular exertion, for impelling mo- 
tion fliould proceed from the iiT!S\:hanical impulfe of 
the body thrown into fuch a potition aato regulate the 
ftrokct At taking the ouifide Aroke, the body ought 
to be thrown forward eaBly, tlie unemployed lunb kept 
in a dire^ iiae with the body, and the face and eyes 
direi^ly looking forward ; the uacmployed foot ought 
to be fetched towards the ice, with the toes in a di- 
red line with the leg. In the tiave of making the curve, 
the body muft be gri^uaUy, and almod imperceptibly, 
raiCed, and the unemployed li<l^b , brought in the fame 
manner forward ; id that, at Anidung the curve, the bo- 
dy will bend a fmal) degree backward, and the unem- 
ployed foot will be abqot ly^Q laches ^fore the other, 
ready to. embrace the ice and form a corref pendent 
curve. Tlie mufcular movement of the whole body 
muft correfpond with the movement of the ikate, and 
Ihotild be regulated fo aa to be almoA imperorptible to 
tbe .fpa£tatore#'> P^rtkuUr aUeutton Ihoald be paid in 
cariyiog head and eyes ^ith a regular and 

impere^ptib^, inotiop f for oofbing fo much dminilhes 
the giraee and clcgaace of floating as fudden jerks and 
exentione* which are too frequently u&d by the ge- 
Tiera%y of 4 katm The management of the arms like- 
wife, d^erves attention. There ia no mode of difpoGng 
of t>hem more gracefully .iH' dealing DUlBdc, than folding 
the. hands into each other, or ufing a m'uff, 

Tliere arc various feats of adUvity and manoeuvres 
ufed upon dtates $ but they .arc fo va«dou8 that we can- 
not pretend to detail them. Moving on the outfide is 
the , primary obje£i for a fkater to attain ; and when he 
becomes an adept in that, he will eafily acquire a fa- 
cility in executing other branches of the art. There 
are fcw excrcifes but will afford him hints of elegant 
and graceful sttiturks. For example, nothing can be 
mure beautiful than the attitude of drawing the bow 
and arrow whilA the Boater la making a large circle on 
the outfide : the manual exercife aud military falutes 
. have hkcwifo a pretty cffcdl when ufed by vn expert 

(kater. 

SKELETON, in anatomy, tlie dried bones of any 
nnimal joined to.^ether by wired, nr by the natural iiga- 
incnt dried, in fncli a manner as to (how their pofitioii. 
when the creature was alive. 

We have, in the Philofophical Tcanfactions, an ac- 
count of a human ikelcton, ail the bones of which were 
fo united, as to make but one articulation from the 
back to the os Lcruin, and downwards a little way. 
Oil fawing Tome of them, where they were uiriaturaily 
• joined, they were found not to cohere throughout their 

/ , wliolc fubflancc, but only about a fixth of an ini.h d..ep 


all round. The figure of the trunk was crooked, the 
fpinss making ihc convex, and the infide of tltc vertc- II 
brsB the concave part of the fegmeut. The whole had . 
been found in a cliarnel-houre, and w:isof the fize of a 
full grown perfon. 

SKIDS, or Srebdb, in Tea-language, are long com- 
pafling pieces of timber, notched below To as to fit 
clofely upon the wales, extending from tht in^iu-wale 
to the top of the fide, and retained in tins pofition by 
bolts or fpike nails. They are intended fur pi cfcrvmg 
the platiks of the fide, when any heavy body is hoiiled 
or lowered. 

SK 1 £ (Ifleof). SeeSxr. 

SKIFF, a fraall boat refembling a yawl, ufually em- 
ployed for pafliiig rivers. 

SKIMMER, BLACK. See Sheabbill. 

SICIMMIA, in botany : A genUs of the mono^yma 
order, belonging to the Utrandria clafs of plants ; and 
in the natural method ranking under the 40th order, 
Ptr/onaU. The calyx is quadripartite ( the corolla 
confids of four concave petals ; and the berry contains 
four feeds. There is only one fpecies, viz. the Japo~ 
mca. 

SKIN, in anatomy, the general covering of the bo- 
dy of any animal. See Anatomy, N® 74. 

Skin, in commerce, is particularly ufed fur the mem- 
brane ftripped off the animal to be prepared by the taii- 
nt[r, flcinner, parcbmeiit-maker, &c. and converted into 
leather, &c. See Tanning. 

SKINNER (Stephen), an Englifh antiquaiian, born 
ill 1622. He travelled, and Audied in feveral foreign 
uiiiverfities during the civil wars ; and in 1654, return- 
ed and fettled at Lincoln, where be pra^fii'cd phyfic 
with fuccefs, until the year 1667, when he died of a 
malignant fever. His works were collected in folio iu 
1671, by MrHcndiaw, under the title of Etymolo^kon 
L»\ngu€ An^licQM^ &c. 

SKIPPER, or Saury, afpceics of Esor, which fee. 

SKIRMISH, in war, a flight engagement between 
fmall parties, without any regular order ; and is there- 
fore eafily diflipguiflied from a/o/r/e, which is a general 
engagement between two armies^ continued for fume 
time. 

SKULL, in anatomy, the bony cafe in which the 
brain U enclofed. See ANATo^fr, &c. 

SuffLL-Cap^ See ScutkLlaria. 

SKY* the blue expanfe of air or atmorphere. For 
the reafon of its blue colour and concave figure, ft*e‘ 
OPTICS. 

Sky, one of the greatell of the Weft cm Ifiands of 
Scotland, fo called from Sfrianacht which in the Eife 
dialed! fignifies winged, hccaufe the two promontaiics of 
Valcrnefs and Troternifti, by which ir is bounded on 
the north-weft; and north-call, 3 Ve fuppoTed to rcfciubic 
wings. The ifland lies between the ftiirc of Rufs and 
the weBern part of Lev^ i.^.* According to the computa- 
tion of Mr Pennant, Dr Johnfon, and Dr Campbell, it is 
60 miles in length, and nearly the fame in width where 
broaden according to others it io 50 miles in length, 
and ill fame places 30 broad. The iiUiid of Sky is di- 
vided between two proprietors ; the fouthern part be- 
longs to the laird of Macleod, faid to be lineally dc- • 
feended from Leod fun to the black prince of Man ; 
the northern diftri£l, or barony of Trottruifli, is the 
property of Lord Macdonald, wlioft inch'll or was Do- 
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rmld, kiog oi lard of the Iflt-tt, and chitf of ihc nume- 
POUB clan of Macdonalds, uho arC' ccxinted the moft 
warlike of alt the Highlanders* Sky is part of the 
lliire of Invernefs, and formerly belonged to thediocefe 
of the Ifles: on the fouih it is parted from ihc 
main land .by a channel three leagues in'breadth } tli6\ 
at the ferry of Ofenetly, it is fo narrow that a mcm «nay 
be heard calling for the boat from one fide to the other. 
Sky is wcH' provided with a variety of eacelleut bays 
and barl>ours.' 

The face of the country is roiigliened with inmin* 
tains, fomc of which are fo high as to be Covered with 
fnovv on the top at midfummer ; in geheral, their frdes 
are cltjthed w^ith heath aiM grafs, which affdrd good 
piidur-igc for fheep and black cattle. Between the 
nioinn iius there are foitie fertile valleys, and the greater 
pari of the laud towards the rea*>c6a(l is phiin and 
arable. The ifland is well watered with a great nam* 
bir of rivers, above 30 of which afford faloion ; and 
fome of them produce black rnufclcs in Whiclt pearls 
arc bred, particulaidy the rivers Kilmartin and Ord : 
Marlin was affured by the proprietor of the former^ 
that a pearl hath been found in it valued at aol. Ster-, 
luig. Here is alfo a confidcrablc number of frefh- 
wator lakes well ftored with trout and cels. The larged 
ofthefe lakes takes its denoiniuation from St Colttm- 
ba, to whom is dedicated a chapel that flands opoii^a 
fmall ifle ill the middlc'of the lake. Sky likewdfe af- 
folds ftveral calarafts, that roar down the rocks with 
great impetuofuy. That the ifland has been formerly 
covered with w^oodi, appears from the large trunks of 
fir and other trees- daily dug out of the bogs and peat* 
marlbcs in every part of this country% 

From the height of the hiUs, and proximity of the 
fca, the air feldom continues long of the fame tempera* 
Vol XVI, 'A**'*'’ i foiuctimes it is dry, oftencr moifi, and in the lat- 
p. 1^0. ’ icr end of winter and beginning of fpring coW and pier* 
cing I at an average, three days in twelve throughout 
the year fcarccly free from rain, far left from doods. 
Thtfc^ attra£ledby the hills, fometimes break in ufrrol 
and rcfrefhing fhowers ; at other times foddrnly buril- 
ipg, pour down their contents with tremendous notfc, 
in impetpoui torrents that deluge the plains below, and 
render ilie fnialkft rivulet impalfable i which, together 
with the (lormy winds fo common in this country in 
the months of Auguft and Seplembet, frequently blall 
the hopes, and difappoint the expe^ations, of the biif- 
bandman* Snow has been often known to lie on the 
ground from three to feven weeks ; and on the higheft 
hills,, even in the middle of June, forfic fpots of it arc 
to be feen. To ibis various temperature of the air, 
and uncertainty of weather, the fevers and agues, head- 
Hchs, rhcutrtalvfms, colds, and dyfenterics, which are the 
revailingdittenvpcrs, may be aferibed. Th^| it is far, 
owever, from being unwholefomc, is filfficiently evin- 
ced by inhabitants arc, in gene- 

ral, as ftrong Und healthy, and arrive at as advanced an 
age, as ihote who live in milder climates, and under a 
fereucr fky. The gout is fcarcely known in this ifland* 
The foiUs gencrariy black, though it like wife affords 
clay of different colours | fuch as whit^ red, and blue, 
and in fome places fullers e|rth« It is, poweV(eA,,miich 
left adapted for agriculture than for .pall are, and fcl- 
dom, unlefs in very good years, fupplies itfclf with a fiif- 
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ficiency of prervifion's. Yet, though the foil is not ve> fky* 
ly fertile or rich, it might W'ith proper management be 
made to produce more plentiful crops. But the gene- 
rality of the Armers arc fo prejudiced ro favour of old 
cufioms, and indeed fo httW inclined to iuduflry, that 
they will not eafily |>c - prevaikd. im.to change them 
for better ; efpecMly if .die alcerstion or amendment 
propofed be attended with ex pence. Therefore, with 
refpeft to improvnnents in agriciilture, they are ftill 
much in -the fame flate as they vrere ao or 30 years 
ago. Flougha, on a new and improved model, that in 
romparifon to the advantages derived fi’oin them Uiight 
be had at a moderate ex pence, have lately been intro* 
duoed into fcvi ral diffriCts around, where their good tf* 
fe^ are^maftift ff , lit ttnprotvitYg the crops xtk! dinui.ifli- 
ing the labour of man andheaii $ hut the laird>of Raa- 
fayand one other ^atleiikaU' arc the only petfons in 
Poitiec that have thetik ^ The a crooked 

kind of Cpade,saldtmiAtthe onlyiuiiratucxt for lahouvitig 
the groundimfltd limoog the ordinary erlafa af tenants. 

The average hnlis, ,, 

When /Kiaoai; wifieed efak ; ifiaiid In ly&d, the 
nnmhee-of ihihkbkanU^i^^ tn ,«e>Q 

gentlemeirwhh rettdad l6>,<»pQ. 

U MKli^ided^into eight 

is a fckqid, hefides dttfereet 

placet. ' ^ 

llie 4iaini^ are pod^ irsm 

whidi, howeVar^ have tfever^ bees any a4^ 

vantage* >fear the yillage 'Sorties^ the nadfCs fod 
black and white maVoarieas^ aiftd/ 

The Applefgieni m 

produces bciidtifttl agMesiof : 

ftohes of a porplk'btiewni^ 

rivuUts r cryftakdf 

ifi ftveral parts of 

•tnarble, 

white toral is 

in great abtinihmW ^ IbA 

and turf, which are impregqate^ with*'4M^ ffifd 
faltp«tre{ mid e«Nil 

Tftc wild birds 

try are, fulan geelc^ ghHs, oOiwit^ih^ ;^WBai wild 
geefe, and wilddtftksie«gfe«, 
kuus, rails, woodcocks, moot4bwl,^^flvidges,‘pW 
wild pigeons, and blackbtfda, owlih Itiipes, and 

a variety of faMiO bftiMi In miM 4he ^ac4^ 

and rad appear in the letter thd bf Api4f i 'the faiiwey 
diftppcais always befote the >w4 of JudeV tfct latter 
foTurtimtB not till September.^ '^^he wWOdcock rOmes 
in O^ober, and frequently remains till March. Th.c 
tame forts of fowl are gaeft, dtsipks, turkeys, Co<4t^, 
pullets, and tame pigeons. 

The black cattle are hero eipoftd to hit the rigours 
of the ftvere winter, •withoitt any other provender th bn 
the tops of the hea^h.and the alga nrsHna t fo that thc^ 
appear like mere Ikdetons fo the fpring t tliodgh, as 
the grafs grows up, they foonbccooTe uimrip ftffdjttfoy, 
the beef being fweet, lender, and finely foterlaidcd.-*- 
The amphibious animals are ftals and otters. Among 
the re ptimt hey reckon vipers, sfps,weafe]iS, frogs, toads, 
and three different kinds of ferpekits t the ffrft fpotted 
black white, and very poifondus i the fecond yel- 
low;,. 
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low, With browo ffoto ; oad tlic third oF a brown oo* 
ioor, the fmaUeil apd le«ft poilbnous. 

Whales, and cairbaiia or fuii-Bih, come in fometimei 
to the founda after their pref, but are rarely purfoed 
with any fttcceCa» The {rfhea commonly caught on the 
cuiaft. are herringi, ling, cod, (kate, haddock, mackerel, 
lythe, fye, and dog-fifh* The -averam price of ling at 
liorac it l)l« 136. per ton ; when fowl one by one, ii 
freih, the price ia from 3d. to 5d»-; if pored, from jd* 
to 7d. The barrel of herrings feldoro felk under 
which in owing to the great difficulty of procuring fide, 
even fomeumei at any price ; and the fame caufe pre- 
vents many fram taking more than are fiificieiK for 
their own ufc. 

The kyle of £kidpe txemi^with oyflemrin fuch a man* 
iwr, that after fome fpring tidfl% aohorfe 3 oadt of 
them are left upon the iaadfc Near tliirvi)lage of Bcrn- 
ftill, the beach yielda mufolea ^iuActeiit matntaio 60 
perfona per day $ ihta pvovideifital ftipply U)liip*» 
port many poor famililHi in llcai^ 

The people arc healrhy, opd prolific. 

They .geaerallyiwa^fft the are ho- 

ned, brace, ida<?«estlbv 4 Uid^ita^a^ ' 
looguage, wear lhat 

Oft common AO att tiie.lMhri^ea^ in 

ncwbodi iiifaomdk^|np||a^ freffi tMittcr : the 

children m batlmd eirery moriung and evening in wa- 
ter, iin fo fboog# ithlt: a ahitd af ic montha 

iaabU to wriknloae t ahoy cwfcr. wear ftoes or Aoek- 
ia|pi hdofu the ag^ ofeight or l«n^ and nightcaps are 
kaidl^dtikMm^ they 

mhich UA te an nrcellent 
ingenious. 

Hid hh Pm$^ mH fociry , They 

eNA;.ha 4 Hr% with 

of buUer, cheefe, 

Itriiiit and a difli called 

4«0s whMiimto limit the froth of boiled 

mlk mrr|d)aa)r,iiri^ itkji like that pfed in mak- 

Mg ckacolitfB* j :;.n Pr -'> ' i ^ ^ i* 7 . "■ ' ■ 

AT6Mfii«f nomffe, : called e&o, or ead- 
ihett the manult&irc of thehr wivea, made into ftoit 
jockcN W daefa of the men. 

The philibfg is mmty worib.^ in fiunmer and on 
Sundays ; on which d^at^and^mc other occafion8,thafe 
in bclt^ diicdfnSaooep appear in ta^af, a bonnet, and 
fhortWai aad feme in a Hub fepra onat, waiftcoat, 
oiid.b«raohebof 5em?hor^ng^ii|ii^ The 

moown am to gfnemktevyvflhmnly* and .fe cxccffively 
fcmd of drefsi ^at many maid fervanu aix often known 
Ur lay oat lUir whole wages that way* 

Thei^e are two fairs held annually at Portree, to 
which every part of Sky fendi cattle. The firft 
is held in the end of May, and the fccond m the eod of 
July. The fair ooiamonly contipues (rom .WednofdaY 

The wmmpdUica whioh 
are fold in tMp jue korfes, cows, ihcep, goats, hides, 
biitier, ch^efe,^hfl^ and wool. The cattle fold in thefe 
fairs fwim, over tp the main land through a mile or half 
a mile of ^ea, T^ofands of thefe are yearly exported, 
at from 2L lo gl, each. Many of them arc driven to 
England, when;;^ ibey^ arc , feiud for the market, and 
counted deU^ilt Oiling, 

Jn Sky appear, ixum .rums of watch- 
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towers, beacons, temples, and fepuhrhral monumcois. 
AU the forts are known by the term Dvn ; foeb as 
Diin-Skudborg, I>Hn-Derig, Duu-Skerinefs, Dun*Da<* 
vid, 

fer-Ca/sur. To give this colour to glafn, fet in the 
fnrnace a pot of pure metaL of fritt frpm rochettaor ba- 
rilla, but the rochetta fritt does bcA ; as fuon as the 
metal ia well purified, take for a pot of twenty pounds 
of metal fix ounces of brafs calcined by itfelf; put it by 
degrees at two or three times into the metal, llirring 
and mixing it well every time, and diligently fliltnming 
the metal with a ladle ; at the end of two hours the 
whole will be well mixed, and a proof may be taken ; 
if the colour be found right, let the whole Hand 2^ 
hours longer in the furnace, and it will then be fit to 
work, and will prove of a moH beautiful Iky colour. 

SLAB, an outfide fappy plank ur boaid fawed off 
from the fides of a timber tree. The word is alfo ufed 
for a flat piece of marble. 

Sum JLitte^ in fca language, a fmall cord pafTing up 
behind a flirp*s maiii'rail or fore-fail, and being reeved 
through a block attached to the Uiwer part of tlic yard, 
is thence tranfmitted in tw'o branches to the foot of the 
fail, to which it is faflencd. It is ufed to trufs up the 
fail as occafion requires, and more particularly for the 
convenience of the pilot or fleerfman, that tfiry may 
look forward beneath it as the ihip advances. 

SLACK-WATER, in fca language, denotes the inter- 
val between the flux and reflux of the tide, or between 
the lafl of the ebb and the £ril of the flood, during 
which the current is interrupted, and the water appa- 
rently remains in a Hate of rcll. 

SLACKEN, in metallurgy, a term ufed by min- 
ers to exprefs a fpnngy and femivitrificd fubflance, 
which they ufed to mix with the ores of metals, to 
prevent their fufion* It is the fcoria or fenm fepa- 
rated from the fuiface of the former fufion 9 of metals^ 
To this they frequently add limefloiic, and fnmetimes 
a kind of coarfe iron ore, in the running of the pooref 
gold ores, 

SLATE fSfrgania)^ a ftone of a compact texture 
and laminjtteO ilruftiire, fplitting into fine plates. 

Dr Hill difltiiguifhes four fpecics of ilegania. i . Tlie 
whitifb flegaoiurn, being a foU, friable, flaty (lone, of a 
tolerably fine and clofc texture, confiderably heavy, per- 
feftly dull and deftitute of briglitncfs, variegated with 
a pale brown or brownifli yellow. This fpecics is com- 
mon in many counties of England, ^ ^hr fur- 

faoe of the ground. It is gcneralTy very full of perpen- 
dicular as well as horizontal cavities, many of which arc 
filled up with a fpar a lictle purer and more cryllalline 
than the refl ; and is commonly ufed for covering houfes. 
z. The red fleganium is a very fine and elegant ilatc, of 
a fmooth furface, iiriii and compaft texture, confider- 
ably heavy, and of a very beauriful pale purple, glitter- 
ing all over with fmall glofly fpangles : it is compofed 
of s multitude .of very thin plates or flakes, laid' clolety 
and evenly over one another, and cohering pretty firm- 
ly s this is very common in the northern parUi of Eng- 
land, and is much valued as a flrong and beautiful co- 
vering for boufcB, 3. The common blue (jlrganium is 
very well known as an ufeful and valuable ftone, of a 
fine fmemth texture and glofly furnace, luodent el y hea- 
vy, and of a pale gfsyifh blue } cotupofed of a mulri- 
3 TJ tude 
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Slate tude of even plates^ laid clufe upon one another, and 

11 eafily fplitting at tiie commilTure^ of them : cUia i» alfo 
very common in the north parts of Englaiidj and is ufed 
in moft plarcs for the covering of hgufes. There arc 
other fpccies of this (latei viz. the.brownifh bluq friable 
^ flcganitjm, ufually called ; the gray i(h black 

fri^le AcganjMint commonly called JiAvtr i and the 
grayifl? biue^foarkling ftegnniutn. 4, 'I'lic friable, alu- 
TiiinoMfi^ bjacK ftii-ganium, being the IrUh flatc, of the 
Ihopa I this 19 compoft d of a multitude of thin flakes, 
laid very evenly and regularly over one another, and 
fplils very regularly, at the cpminUrurcs of them. It is 
cummin iri many parts pf Ireland, and is found in fome 
places 10 England always lying near the furface in v^ry 
thick llrata. In medicine it is ufed in hemorrhagies of 
iill kinds with fuccefs, and is taken often as a good me- 
dicine in fevere, 

I'lie ifland of Eifdule, one of the Hebrides on the 
iv. fl coafl of Scotland, is entirely cpmpoXed of Hate- 
The flratum is 36 feet thick. About two .millions and 
a half, at the rate of twenty (l\illiiigs per thouCand, arc 
fold annually to England, Canada, the Wefl ladies^ 
uud Norway. 

1 SLAVE, See Slavery. 
siuvcry Jc- SLAVERY is a word, of which, though grneratjiy 
tned. underftood, it is not tafy to give a proper definition* 
An excellent mural writer has defined it to be an ob- 
ligation to Labour for the benefit of the mafler, without 
the contrail or con Cent of the fervant,” But may not he 
be properly called a flave vi ho has glvenup his freedom to 
difeharge a debt which he could not otherwife pay, or 
who has thrown it away at a game of hazard ? In ma- 
ny nations, d^bts have been legally difeharged in this 
manner; and in fome favage tribes, fuch is the univerfal 
ardour for gaming, that it is no uncommon thing for a 
man, after having lofl at play all his other property, to 
flake* on a Angle throw of dice, hirofelf, hjawife, and 
bis children (a). That perfons who have thus loft their 
liberty are liaves, will hardly be denied ; and furely 
the infatuated gamefter is a flave by his own contrad.. 
The debtor*- too, if be was aware of the law, and con- 
iraAed ^bti| larger than he could reafoiaably expe^ to 
be able tp pay, may jirftly be confidcred^s having come 
under an obligation to labour for the benefit of a mafter 
nf)\th hii onvn confinti for every man is anfwerable for aU 
the known conkqiicnccs of his voluntary aAioiis. 

, This definluou of flavery feems to be defef^ivc as well 
as inaccurate. A man may be under zn obligation to 
iabour.through life for the benefit of a mailer, and yet 


that mailer have no right to difpofe of him by falc, or JUI^vcrj'. 
iu any other way to make him. the property pf a third ■— v"— ^ 
perfon j but the wofd as ufed among us, always 

denotes a perfon who may be bought and fold Jike a 
beaft in the niaikct (n).. In its original fenfe, indeed, 
it was of the fame import with ndUs i^l^/lrious ; but 
vaft nunibcrs of the people among whom itjiad.tlut 
fignification being, in the decline of the Roman empire, 
fmd by their countrymen to the Venetians, and by theqi 
difperfed over all ]£urope, the word JJavc came to dc« 
note a perfon iu the lowed itate of fervitude* who wan 
confidered as the abfoluie property of his maflen See 
Philology, N* 220. ^ ^ 

As nothing can be more evident than that aU men rncqualifin* 
have, by the law pf nature, an equal right <*10 Ufe, li-of rank inc- 
berty, and thcproducc of tl^jivowri labour (fee R ight, 'hablc. 

N** is nof eafy to conceive what can have firft 

led one part of them to Intapne that they had a right 
to enflave anp^cr, Jne.quaUtiea ttf tank are indeed in- 
evitable in civi) fociftyi'.; aM from them rcfultB that fer- 
vitude which is founded ^ comtrad, and is of .tempo- 
rary duratipity, ^",14^.) 

He yrho^l^af n^uch^T^fly aucud 

to* and jntiiR he afiMl^and 
Ctrvcjiim /i whilfc no proper^ty 

muft be equally. that pprppft;,^ 

And if the maftcr fcrvant faithful* 

they will both be .h^po^er in thifr c(u)uaupii .^a^ 
could have been ot it. , 'B^/rom!,afta.te pf fervi*. 
tude, where the jlaye is at tl^ Wlhlute.difpofi^ of hit;^ 
mailer in alUbings, and witbotit.hu 

owu confent from one 
or an afs, happinelii cnuft:bf;;|or <vejrJ^ 
then came a tra^ fo unpctp^imd 
Haves to be originally 

The cpmipon anfwcfr to tbati^U.|poR 

its rife among bvages^^Koft in 
each other, either UtiColdbioods; 

or condemned tbem fppci^0i^ 0avyry.,f 1]^^^ 
this opinion we have heard it dhbnrqdp th^:^^ 

word^vor, ^hich,,%ni4ea won a » 

Jlavft U derived frMaj!h?W^ V t© pr^;s^ .Jipd that 
fuch men were calted;/^m, beca^fe they 
whefc lives* were prefmed ,h» libe csmdjtion of their 
becoming the property of viAor,.^ 

That flavery bad its qrigjii frQm,|W4r, we think cz-Origin of 
tremely probable f c), pior arc we iqelmed tO'COQ tro vert fla very, 
this eiymolqffy qt the woidyerW,.; but ahatmSo in 
men prevailed almbft unlverfally Ipjig, before the Latin 

Jaiiginnge 


(a)' A leam (quod mirere) fobrii irrter feria exercent, tsnta lucrandi perd^ndlvc t'ementatts ut cam Omnia de- 
fV;ceranti extremo ac notiffimo jaAo de libertate et corporc confcTidant. Vl^tis voluhtariam fcrvitirtem adit 
qiiamvis junior, qiramvis robufttoT, alligarfTe ac 'venire paTitur.~T<icfW '(rfIp AfcK 

' The lavages of North America arc equally adQifted to gaining With the andeftt Germans, and tlnf negroes 
on the Sla VC' Coaft of Guinea perhaps ftin more: . . t . 

(u) The Roman orator's definition of Jfaveryt Parad. V. is as accurate as any that we have feen. Servitus 
efl obedientia fra^i animi ct abjedi ct arbitrio carentis fuo,;'’ whether the unhappy perfon fell into that llsK 
with or without his own contraA or confent. 

(c) In the article SocrETr, the reader will find anrothef iccount' of the origin of flavery, which wc think likc- 
uife probable, themgh we have hortHlrisfei^red it to this places as it wmild in our opinion, be wrong to pvt 
to ohe writer w^hai we knbvr to’bdoiv^ to aaotlrer. Tt may -be proper, however, to obferve here, that beiwcca- 
thc two aniclcs there is fio cOnttwdidl^mn,^ as barbarous wars' weve certainly cm fourcc of flavery; 
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Prioi' to the 
deluge. 


• rjen. vi. 
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Kiinrod cn- 
flaved his 
captives. 


Slavery, langnage or Roman name was heard oF; and there is 
no gfood evidence that it began among favages. The 
word tay, in the Old Teftament, which in our verfion 
is rendered Ter um/, fignifics literally a either horn 
in the family or bought with money, in contradiftinc- 
tion to ^'hich denotes a hired fervant : and as Noah 
makes life of the word lasr in the curfe which he de- 
nounces upon llam and Canaan immediately after the 
deluge! it Wodld appear that flavery had its origin be- 
fore tbat event. If fo, thefe can be little doubt but 
that it 'began among thofe violent perfons whom our 
tranflatom have cnlK’d ginnts though the original 
word literally fignifics ^nulitn of others. Thofe 
wretches feem firft to have 'f^zed upUn women, whom 
they forcibly cainpelled to rtiiniftcr to their pleafures; 
and from this kind of violence the progrefa was natural 
to that by which they enflaved their weaker brethren 
among the men, obliging them to labour for their be- 
nefir, without allbwmg them fee or reward: 

After the deluge the' iirft d^lcr in (kvea feema 
to have been NiffirodJ •« begao«** we arc told, 
to be a mighty one in thb earth, and ma a mighty 
hunter before the Lord.**' He cmvld h6ti however, Lc 
the fii^ hunter Tor that fpecietof bunt- 
ing muH have been beginning } nor 

is it probabfe thM hfs dea^edry In the chafe, which 
waathen the uni verfal employment; could heve beenfo 
far fvpertor to that of all Kia cbotettiporaries, as to en- 
title bim to' the appellation bf the mighty hunter 
{l(he Lord/^ ' HeUce moft commentators have 
c!onclud^i that he 'Ml a banter of men ; an opinion 
i^hich rhcy'thinlt'^it|WlM fpme countenance from the 
imporjt of bwliime.'tht wohd iViwro£/ figtiifymg a re- 
liel. Wbate!^]bh<^ hi .caU.be mtle doubt but 
that he miglrty'h violence 5 for being 

tb^fiMhTUiu of hlii*ftitberVMd apparently muth young- 
er 'thafi* the ^idlber.^ i« trof likely that hts inheri- 

taUOe or iti population. 

etfliii^d^ it, ^^oWeyir; by couqucil ; for it appears 
from jBc'rtpttfrc\ ihvaqj^d the terHtories ofAlhur 

die Ton bf ftbcih; Mb had fettled iu Slb^inar ; and obli- 
gftrgbiUi to Tertfoye fiitb Aflyril’, bU Tftized upon Ba- 
bylonr andtnade it ihr capital df the firft kingdom in 
the world. A« he had great projects in dew, it feems 
to he in a high degree probable that he made bond 
fervants of the captivefs whom he took in his wars, and 
employed them in building or tepairing the metropolis 
of Ills kingdom ; and hence we think it to bedaiedthe 
origin of poftdfluvlan flavery. 

‘That it began thus early can hardly be queflioned ; 
for we know that it prevailed iiniverfally in the age of 
.Abraham, who was bo'-n within feventy years after the 
death of Nimrod. That patriarch had three hundred 
and eighteen fervants or Haves, l>oni in hia own houfe, 
and trained to arms, with whom he puTued and con- 
quered tlije four kings who had taken captive hia hro-. 
);Gen.iiv. thcr's fon f . And it apptars from the converfatidn 
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which took place between him and the king of Sodom fibvrrv 
after the battle, that both believed tbe conqueror had 
a right to confidcr his prifuiicrs as part of his fpnil. 

*• Give me (fays the king) the perfons^ and the 
goods to thyfdf.’^ It is indeed evident from nurnber- 
lefs paiTages of Scripture, that the domeflics w’homour 
tranflators call firvants were in thofe days uiiivcrlally 
cOnfidered as the moft valuable part of their mafter'a 
property, and claftVd with his flocks and herds. Thus 
when the facred hiftorian deferibes the wealth of Abra- 
ham, he fays, that ** he had fheep and oxen, and hc-afRs, 
and men fervants, and maid fcrvaiits, and (he-afTcR, and 
caihels.*^ And when Abimelech wifhed to makeTomc 
rcpitraiion to the patriarch for the unintended injury 
that he had done him, ** he took fheep and oxen, and 
men fervants, and women fervants, and gave them unto 
Abraham, and reflored to him Sarah his wife,” The 
riches and power of Ifaac and Jacob are eflimated in 
the very fame manner. Of the former it is faid, that 
*” the man waxed great, and went forward and grew, 
until he became very great : for he had poflellion of 
flocks, and poflcflion of herds, and great Itore of fer- 
vants, niari, of (laves ; and the Pliiliftincs envied him.'* 

The latter, wc arc told, “ incrcafcd exceedingly, and 
had much cattle, and maid fervants, and men fervants, 
and camels, and affesf." f Gen. lii. 

That the praAice of buying and felling fervants, thus 14. 

early begun among the patrinrehs, defeended to their 
poftcrity, is '.nown to every attentive reader of 
Bible. It was exprefaly authorized by the Jewifli law, y*’’ 
in which are many directions how fuch fervants were to ■\iithori7cd 
be treated. They were to be bought only of the hea- by tlu Mo- 
then ; for if an Ifraditc grew poor and fold himfelf ei-^****-' 
ther to difeharge a debt, or to procure the means of 
fubfiHence, he was to be treated not as a (lave lii?, but 
as a hired fervant and rcflored to freedom at the 
year of jubilee. ** Both thy bond men and thy bond 
maids (fays Mofes) (hall be of the heathen that are 
round about you ; of them fliall ye buy bond men and 
bond maids. Aiidyc [hall take them as an inheritance 
for your children after you, to inherit them for a pof- 
feflion I they fliall be your bond men for ever Un. * bev. xiv. 
limited aS the power thus given to the Hebrew's over ' 9 . 40,44* 
their bond fervants of heathen extradtion appears to^^' 
have been, they were ftri 6 tly piuhibitcd from acquiring 
fuch property by aOy other means thai) fair pu^-chafe : 

•• he that Jlealeth a man and fclleth him,*' faid their 

great lawgiver, ** fliall filrely be pul to death f.** f Lev. xxi. 

Whild flavery, in a mild form, was permitted among i 6 - 
the people of God, a much worfc kisid of it prevailed 
among the heathen nations of auiiqiiity. With ^^her 
abominable cuftorns, the traffic iii^men quickly fpread 
tVom Chaldea into Egypt* Arabia, and over nil the 
end, Bud by degrees found its way into cvciy known 
region under heaven (u). 

Of thin hateful commerce we fliall not attempt to.trace 
the progVL'fg thro’ every age and country, but shall con- 
3 U 2 tent 


(j>) If credit be due to a late account of China, the people of that vad empire have never made merchandife 
of men or women. The exception, however, i« fo fiogoUr, that w'e (bould be glad «o fee it better aBthenticated 4 
for it i. apparent from works of tbe moft umUmbted credit, that over all the other eafttm countriea with which 
we are ac<juaintcd (lav-cry hjw [^ 5 ‘evailed ln»m time ftnTTicmoriaJi and that' iolitc-ot tlic Judsan furtioDi make long 
journeys into Africa for the folc piirpofc of buying flaves. 
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UAt envEelvcs With takin||r g trabticnt vkw of it amovtg^ 
dieOrtel^ and RdmanB^and a few uthfernationB^iii whole 
cuftoma and fnannen our r^aders muft -ht interefttd. 

One can hardly read a hook of the Iliad or OdyHey^ 
wiihpiu perceiving thatiuithe age of Homer, all priron- 
ers of War were liable to be treated as flares, and com- 
pelledv without regard to their rank, fea, or ytars, to 
labour for their taafters in officea of the vilell dnidgery. 
So univerfallywaff this cruel treatment of captiven admit- 
ted to be the right of the vi(ftor,that the poet Introdueea 
He^or, in the very adl of taking a tender and perhaps 
laft farewell of his wife, when it was furcly his bufibefs 
to afford herevery confolatron ib bis power, telling hCr, 
as a thing of courfe which could not be concealed, that 
on the conqueft of Tnoy, flic is*onld be compelled 
h<.nr the viflor's hard commands, or bring 

The weight of water from Hyperia’s fpring (a)*. 

Pdfe. 

At that early period, the Phceniciana, and probably the 
C^reeks thcitifelvcs, had fiicli an eftablifhcd commerce in 
flaves, that, not fatii:ried with reducing to bondage their 
prifoners of war, they fcrupled not to kidnap in cold 
blood peiTons who had never kindled their refentment, 
in order to fiipply their foreign markets. In the i4t'li 
book of the OdyfTey, Ulyffcs reprefents himfelf as hav- 
ing narrowly efcaped a fnare of this kind laid for him 
by a falfe Phcenictan, w'ho had doomed the hero to I^i- 
byan.flavery : and as the whole narrative, in which tint 
cii'cum fiance is told, is an artful ticliou, intended to 
have the appearance of truth to an Ithacan peafant, the 
praclicc of kidnapping flavea could not then have ap- 
peared incirdible to any inhabitant of that ifland. 

Such were Hie manners of the Greeks in the heroic 
age j nor were they much improved in this rcfpc^l at 
periods of greater reiiiicment. Philip of Maccdoa hav- 
ing conquered the Thebans, not only fold his captives, 
but even took money for pcnniliing the dead to be bu- 
ried ♦ ; and Alexander, who had more geiierofity than 
Phihp, afterwards razed the city of Thebes, and fold 
the iuhabitafits, men, w^omen, and children, for flaves f. 
ThivS cruel treatment of a brave people may indeed be 
Tuppofed to have proceeded, in the tlrfl tefiaoccy from 
the Bvarkeofthe conqueror; and in the fccond^from the 
momctitaryrefentmentof a man who waa favageandgene- 
rnirs by turns, and who had no command of his pai^ns. 
We (half not pedtively afFign it to other caufes ; but 
from the-mauncr in which the Spartans behaved to tbeir 
ilaveli there iv little teafon to imagine that had they re- 
ceived from the. Thebans theianse provocation with A- 
lexander, they would have treated their captives with 
greater lenity. ** At Sparta (fays a bumnne and ele- 
gant writer)’ flaves ^ were treated with a degree of ri- 
gour that is hardly conceivable ; although to them, at 
their liufbaudmen and artificeia, thrir proud and idle 
madcra were indebted For all the^necefburiea of life» The 
liacedaihoniBn youili, tcaitied up in the praflicf^of de- 
ceiving asuLbutchedog thofe poor men, were imm time 
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to time kt loci'fc upon them, th order to Ihow tlieir-pro* 51»vv/f, 
ficritney in ftmtagem and maflkeic. And once/ witlraut * 
any pmvocation, and nritrely for their oum amufement, 
we arc told that they murdered three thoufSnd in one 
night, not only with the connrvianee of kw, but by its 
avowed permtflion. Such, in piomoting the happinefa 
of one part of fociety and the virtue of another, are 
the effcAa of flavery;” 

It has been faid, that in Athens and Rome flavea 
were better treated than tii Sparta : but in the former 
city their treatment cannot have been good, nor tbeir 
lives comfortable, when the Athenians relifhed that 
tragedy of Euripides in which Hecuba, the wife of 
Priam, is introduced as lamenting that <fht was chained |o 
like a dog at Agamemnon’s ' ^he eftiibation Romana 
in which flavea were held in Rome, we tnay form a to- 
lerable notion from the Well known fadr, that one of 
thofe unhappy beioga wavdften chained at the gate of 
a great maok houfe, to glve^ndnifttnnce to thegnefls 
invited 'to a feaft •- " Iti/tb'e early periods of the coitunon- * JCamcis 
wealth it waa Oei^ann fad^ 

bited on fetemn obcalfkms, to drag through the circus 
a flave,' wb6 hbd’bMi tedurg^ td kleath, bokliug in his 
hand a fork Hi thelfprm 6 f f Bot we need t Cicero Je 

not multtply pebpfs of of 'the 

their flavea," If the 4nhUfitan Tbibbatv 
(reeGtAi>iAifoKs)^ddmlt bf Viny hjpology on account 
of the martial fptrifc^iih whidh they were thought' to 
infpire the fpt^tors, the coiidudi of ' Vedkis Pollio 
mu ft have proceeded from the mod: wanton and ^otsl 
cruelty. Thia man, who ftbtnrtflted hot In tliie'-eatKeft 
periods of the republic; whed ihe'ltidmoiM were tittle 
bFctter than m Aivage htndiltii hdt:inf^tbe '^iml^ed age 
of Auguftus, freqtfentty^hr^ M g 

the flighteft offence intd htftiihVfKitida tb^^^f^ 
lampreys and ytt he Wlw 

The emperor, indeed, upon coming to the knowledge 
of his cruelty, ordered his lampreys tp be doft^yed, and 
his ponds to be fllled up ; blit we do not le^leA that 
any other pomflimcnt wasInfitAed bo tbelavage. mafter. 

Till the reign of tbe.'fami^d09peinBUrp;tbe of 

ihivea were never odmilted' in thr^ciiuita'bf judicatures 
and then they wemiroceived oidy wkeii pejrioin were ic- 
cufed of treafoaable iiiradlioea. ' u 

The origin of flavery in Rome! vras the fame ^as in Origin of 
every other country^ Pri^oners^of 'war were of .courfc 
reduced to that ftatc,ae aft hey liad^beenisrimitials. The 
didlator iGamtlfas, one of the: mail aceoff^lhed jgene- 
rak of the republic, fold his HetFimanvcS|ttivcn to pay 
the Roman l^ies for the jewids wbicb/they had pre- 
feiited to Apollo. X^ahius, whole caiitiuits oonduiEf fay- 
ed his country when Haoiiibal was viAorious in Italy, 
having fubdued Tarentum, reduced 30,000 of the citi- 
zenato fla very, and fold them to the.higheft bidder. Co- 
riolanua, when driven Hrom Rome, and fighting for the 
Vodici, rcruplcd not to nialbS;ftavca.of hisowp country- 
men ; and Julius Caekir, among, whufe faulu wanton 

cruelty 


(i) Iti thofe early times drawing water was the bfSce of the meaneft flaves. This appears from JoftiUa’s cuiTe 
^pen the 'Qiheonites who had deceived him»— Now therefore ye are curfed, and there fliall none of you bt freed 
l|^in behig bond-men, and hewers of woad,' 9 nd drawers of water, for the houfe of my God.’* To this Hate ot' 
Hundage Homer makes Hector fay, that Andromache would be brought upon the deftru^^ion of Troy ; 

//. IJb. VJ» 
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crucky lifts acvtr been rcckoiicJi luld at gac tine fifty- 
three tbguiiuul £ftp^ive9 for il^ves. .Nor did the flavea 
in Rome cotifift only of forcjiguerH takcu in war« . By 
one of the laws of the twelve tablca, creditors were cm- 
powered to iciac their infolvcni ^chtc>ra, and keep them 
in their hgufea tilh by tjhcir fcrviqe or labour* they had 
difqharged futn they owed ; ajtul in. the Jbegiiining 
of the commonwealth they were authorized to fell fuqh 
dchtorsf' ftc^xvcn to put them fo death /f). The chil- 
drcB of flavea were the property not of t)ie common- 
wealth* or of their own parentB* but of their mailers i 
and thua laas flavery perpetuated iu the families 
of (hch unhappy men as fell into that date* vrhether 
through the chaiicc of war gr the cruelty pf^ fordid cre- 
The £onfe(|eDCC was* that the number of 
ilavea belonging to the rich patiiciana U'aa.a)imofl incre- 
dible. Caiua CasriliuB Ifldarusy.jtvha died aboMt feven 
years before die ChriftiaD era* jeft todiia heir^ 4(4i<i 
flaves^ and if Any pne^thofe wretched oreatmes made 
an unfuepefaful to Kgam. his liberty, -or was 

even fufpci^ed pf 

forehead with a iu during 

the mo^ 

feems J^have, beci^pugpffipaiy ,|ar. 4 imfl^ to mar h their 
flavea^iif^ thia.^i|ae^ll 4^ tiuit fucb was 

iKe of wh^i^iot 'fatiffiled wi this 

fepuritjf iKut pp fua fl^yeafwy night ia clofe prifons, 
and^lr 4 ..diem 4 )vM^ liit^ heafla in . the ^zioming to their 
daily labour in the field. Hence arolp ^e war 

in&nay,. . ' .. 

Though cuany laiK|^,^^ce cnaiAed by Ai^uftua and 
other patriotic. I }o ,dunimih the power of cre- 

dij^a oeatAtbeifinfoIyf^^^ thonigh the influence 

of^tbeijpiild.ljphri^ much to ineli. 

oratte .tluil^^cOfulUhp.«C'Q^^ Pagan mailera; 

and)t^Mght;hcAiin(p^Pr^d^^ capital to kill 

• ,,r' ' 'I’-UiT'iV^ f- ’^V* 


'sncivut 

criniini*. 


a flayc vilhoyt a jull rcafon; y'Cl,llj\‘‘' infumoua com- SUvfry* 
mcrcc prevailed univcrfally in the cmpiie for many ages — — v—^ 
after the converfign of Conflantnie to the rdigipn of 
Chriflt. It was not indeed complete^)' abolifhed even in 
the reign of Jitiliuian ; and in many couiUrita \vtiic;!i 
had once bcf 11 pruvincca of the empire [t coia'murd Jong 
after the empire itfeir hadTalkn to pieces. i . 

It has already been obferYcJ, that amcMig the ancuut SLivei-'y a- 
Germaps it was no^ .uncommon for an,atdeiit.ganvc{Ur”^<^”g: 'hi; 

to Ipfie bia perfonal liberty by a throw of the dice. This^" 

was indeed a ilroug proof uf favage manners; but thc^' 
general, condition of flavea among tliofe favages feems to 
have been much better than among the puliTheJ Greeks 
and Ronians.. I ii, Germany the flavea were gencinlly 
attached to the foil,' and only employed in tending cct- 
tie, and carying on the buiinefs of agriculturir ; for 
the meiiird oflices of every great man’s houfe were per- 
farmed by his wife and children* Such flaves were ftl- 
dom beaten, or chained, or impriCuned. Sometimes in- 
deed they were killed by their mailers in a fit of fud- 
den pailion; but none were confidered as materials uf 
commerce, except ihofc who had originally been free- 
ntei^ff. and )o(t their freedurn by play. Tbcfe, indeed, 
the fuccefaful gamefler was very ready to fell, both be- 
caufe he felt them an ufelefs burden, and becaiifc their 
prefence continually put him, in mind of that Hate to 
which a throw of the dice might one day reduce liim- 
klf. 


Such is the account wdiich Tacitus gives || of flavery j| J)e M^ir, 
among the ancient Germans. The Anglo-Saxons, huw'- 24, 
ever, after they were fettled in this ifland feem not to ^ v 
have carried un that traffic fo honoui'ably. By a flatute 
of Alfred the Great the purchafe of a a horfr^ * 
or an on, w^ithout a voucher to w'arraiit the laic, •/ 

ftriclly forbidden. That law w'as, doubtlefs, cnafied 
to prevent the JU^illng of men and cattle ; but it {hows 

lib 


' f i.JS''' ' , f; fw ; . ■ { • ' - * . 

A|iaev.a:cer|B]ft;iiifiifilkr«frf cttatmia^ the law granted to the debtor thirty days of grace tn raife the fuin 
Jot* which he .^wis^ftCCotintabhE.)' The words of the law are ; ** JEris confefli, rehufque jure judicatis, triginti diea 
JuAiioxLfio.^ 'Po.ft ddn nrnDumcndajacRti^^^VhiGito AUt nervo aut ^ronopedibus.*’ When the debt is canfefTed, 
and'ibe tnalpaflerdiici there be thirty days of forbearances af terwarik In y handson him 1 bind him either vi*iih 
a cord or fetters**’ After the thirty days were expired, if the debtor had not difobsrged the debt, he was led 
to ebe pixetor, who dcKvered htmo’uer to the mercy of his creditors ; tliefe bound him and kept him ki cliains 
fin* the f pace of fiaty days. Afterwards, for three market days fucceifivcly, the debtor was brought to the ti i- 
hkftflsl of the ptisetor.;. then a ^pablic crier prochumed in the forum the debt for which the prifoner was detaimd.. 
It often 'happened, thatrridh peidons redeemed the .prifoner by paying his debts ; but if nobody appeared in be- 
half of the debtor after t)ie third market day, the creditor had a right to inflidl the puniihments appointed by the 
law. ** Temis nundiats capite puenia dato suit tmas Tiberim peregre venumduito that is, Let (n'ni on the 
third market day be poniflied withideaih, or foldbeyond the Tiber as a flave.” If ilurre were kvcral creditors, 
they were allowed, inxDnfequcnce ofttliis ftieere law, to divide the body of the prifoiici into feveral pans, and 
flaec it .among them in proportion to tlie Cum which they demanded* 

(c^ This is evident from tlie llory, of Apjpius and Virginia. See Roms, N*’ 1 1 3. 

(ti/ How. capricioufly and ainjuftlyr this infamous^mark was impreffed, we learn fruin the flory of Rellio. ThU 
man being profenbed, and a reward offered for liis head by the triumvirs OiSfaVianus, Antony, and Lcpidii;;, 
concealed hi^felf fftom the fury of the tyrants .in the bed way that he could* A flave whom he had marked with 
th(! hot iron having found out tlic place uf his retreat, conduced him to a cave, and tliere {iijipn.tcd him fcn‘ 
fome time with what he earned with his daily labour* At length a company of foldiers coming that way, and 
approaching the cave, the faithful flavc, alarmed at the danger hismafler was in, followed them clofe, and fall- 
ing upon a pour peafant, killed him in their prefenCe, and cut off bis head, crying out, ** 1 am now revenged on 
my mailer for themarits with which he has branded me.” The foldiers, feeing the infamous.marks on his fore- 
head, and not doubting but he had killed Rclliu, fuatched the head out of his hand, and returned witli it in ail 
hade, to the triumvlTs* They were no fooncr gone, than the Have conveyed his maftcr to ihe.fea fidr, .wditre they 
had the good luck to find one of Sextius Fompeiut’s vefTel.^i which tranfported them fafe into 
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Slavery, u®. that' fo the nirtth fek* Jenth century a man, 

when ftirly purchafed, wan, in England, as much the 
. .property of the buyer as the horfc on which he rode, 
alld which dragged his plough.. In, the fairic 

country, how fo nohly tenacious of freedom and the 
rights of man,' a l]j)ccies pf ilarery fimilar to ihat which 
prevailed among the apclcnt Germans fubfifted even to 
the end bf the fi^eenth century. T*his appears from a 
comtniflion ifTued by Queen Eliaah^th in 1 J74, for in- 
.quiriug into the li^nds and goods bf all her handymen and 
Sand-ifomf^n in the counties of Cornwall, Devon, Somcr- 
fet, and GlouceLler, in order to compound with them for 
their fnannniiflion, that they might enjoy their lands 
and goods as freemen *. In Scotland there certainly 
exiiUd an order of (laves or bond-rUfii, who tHIed the 
ground, were attached to the foil, and with it were 
transferable from one proprietor to another, at a period 
fo late as the thirteenth century; but when or how 
tliofe villains, as they were called, obtained their free- 
dom, feenrs to be unknown to every lawyer and antiqua- 
ry of the prefent day. Colliers and falters were, in the 
fame country.flaves till little more than aoyeara ago, that 
they were manumitted by an a6t of the Britiih legifla- 
turc, and redored to the rights of freemen and citizens. 
Before that period the fons of colliers could follow no 
bufiDcfs but that of their fathers ; nor were they at li- 
lieny to feck employment in any other mines than thofe 
to which they were attached by birth, without thecoit- 
1‘cr.t of the lord of the manor, who, if he had no ufe 
for tlieir fcrvjceshimfetf, transferred them by a writtco 
deed to fome neighbouring proprietor. 

That the favage nations of Africa were at any period 
of hidory exempted from this opprobrium of our nature, 
which fpread over all the reft of the world, the enlight- 
ened reader will not fiippofe. It is indeed in that va£t 
counti7 that (lavery has in every age appeared in its iig- 
lidl form. We have already obferved, that about the era 
of the Trojan war, a commerce in (laves was carried on 
between Phoenicia and Libya : and the Cartliaginiaiis, 
who were a colony of Phoenicians, ar.d revered the cu- 
(loms, manners, and religion of their parent Hate, un- 
doubtedly continued the Tyrian tjafiic in human fle(h, 
with the interior tribes of Africa. Of this we might 
red allured, although we had no other evidence oif the 
than what rcfults from the pra^ice of human fa- 
crifices fo prevalent in the republic of Carthage. The 
genuine inftuiAs of nature are often fubdued by dire 
foperflition, but they csihnat be, wholly eradicated ; and 
the rich Carthaginian,' when a human vidim was 
demanded from him to the gods, would be ready 
10 fupply the place of liU own child by the fon of 
a poor Hranger, perfidioufly purchafed at whatever 
price, "fh at this was, indeed, a very common pra£lice 
among them, wc learn from the tcllimony of various 
hidnriahsfi' who affiire us, that when Agathodcs the 
tyrant of Alyracufe had overthrown their generals Ilanno 
and BomilOar, and chreatened Caithage itfelf with a 
ficge, th6 people attributed their misfortunes to the juft 
anger of Saturn for having been vvQr(l)ippedi for fome 
years, by The’facriflees of children m'i^anly born and fc- 
erctly bought, inllcadof thofe of noble extraflion. Tbcfe 
fubllitulions of one offering for another wss^t: coniider- 
ed a proifane deviation froin the religion of their fore- 
fathers;' and tiicrefurc to expiate thc.giiilt of fo horrid 
an impiety, ^ faciihce of two hundred children ^f the 
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ffrfl rank was pn that gccafion made to the, bloody ffl^ivery*. 
god. As the Cartlmginians were a, commercial people, 
w'c cannot fuppofc that they pdre^fed (laves oply for 
(acrihees^ They undoubtedly condemned many of their 
prifoners of war to the Ikatc of feryitude, "and cither 
told them to foreigners, or d.iff;rihuted tliem tfmong 
their fenators and the leaders of thejr armies. . Hannd, 
who endeavoured to nfurp 'the fupfcmc pbwitr in Car- 
thage whtlil that IT public 'Was" engaged in war with 
Timolcoii in Sicily*, armed twenty tjioufatid o£ hu* 

Oaves in order to carry "his nefarious piirpofe into 
cution ; and Hannibal, after his decifivc vi^ory at Can- 
na, fold to the Greeks many of his pnibnefs whom the Hi^ry^ 
Roman fenA^e' refofed to redeem f- That illiiftrioust 
commander was indeed more humane, as well as 
politic, tfaah the gefnerilityof hit countrymen. Before 
his' days it was cimom ary With the Carthaginians either 
to maflacre tlieir captives in £o|d blood, thatyliey might 
iterer again bear arnW kgainft tkem^or to offer them in 
facrifice as « grateful ac.kjsdwled^^ to the gpds by 
whofe affHlancc' Alley mre vaiiq uilhed ; 
but tbW Was.hc^ idwayWdqiik molt, fuper- 

btbltr rich 

fpoffs whiA, ^W'i^i^E^‘i^ady^jipen- 

tton^ilfound jq qqd 

were twenty mttis and litiapf cl^t yvbich 

thofe gcincrallil bad providi^ for (uch of Sici^u pn>^ 
foners as they Intended tg prcfcryc nlfye^";and to 
a ftatc of flavcij,' , , ' j , ■, 

With th^ antgeot Hate of the ^cr >7 

Wc arc but veiy battle acqujsigtedv ,Thq pl^l4iqap,rarid Nu- 
Maiiritatrians, vctuliaqs, indeed 


mentioned by the Roniqn 
detail, of the 

to preferve their ^ayq 

no particular account ^ of 
ciiftoins in that JRpipeVv^^ 




people of thofoftatesappear tqjhw 
ed than either the ‘Rowwqi or ^ne Cpn^SIpn^ we 
cannot foppofe chqt th^had^Vef’ii^ 
regard for the facred rights of man, than the powerful 
nations by whom they were either pro teSed orpppiTf- 
fed. They Would, indeed^ .infenffbly adopt, tbeir cu- 
ftpniB ; and tbe'veady market Which hifonuS 'foqnd foi; 
the prifoners taken in the town Capfa^ Salluft 

acknowledges y that the faJc wqs Coptmy to the ](a^ ^ 7 **^' 

of war, (hows that (lavery wais t«Cft no ffrangc tlijnj^ 
the Numidians. It feekns indeed ^tp .^have prevailed 
through all Africa from very ffrft peopling of that 
unexplored coumry ; and we doubt if in any age of fhe 
w'orld the unhappy negro was abfblutely fccurc of his 
perfonal freedom, or even of not being fold to a, forcigu 
trader. '.18 

It is the coRunon opinion that the praiFlice of maklng'‘‘'l-ivc-tractc ‘ 
flaves of the negroes is of a very modern date; 
it owes its origin to the^incurfions of thv 

the weftem coaft of Africa ; ,aiid chat but for the nm by 

ning or Crovhy of Europeans, it would not now exilftlic Portu- 

and would never have cxifted. But ali.this U a Complr- jiurrc, 

cation of r^iftakes. A learned writer has lately proved, 

with a force of evidcnct which admits of bo 

that from the Coall of Guinea a great trade in (lavcs^^^'^y • - 

W?i9 Jfffbty, 





slavery, was canud on by tlic Aiabs fomc hundreds of years 
'-—^''“—' before the Portuguefe embarked in that traffic, or 
'9 , had even feen a woolly-headed negro. Even the 

wandering Arabs of the defer t, who never had a» 
fArly^c-** *^y correfpondence with the Chrifliana of 

riod. Europe, have fi om time immemorial been ferved by ne- 
gro' flayes. '*• The Arab muft be poor indeed (fays M. 
SaujTrtier'j ^ g-jugiiicr) nol to Havc at lea'ft one negro Have, tlw 
rmpTj occupation is the care of the herd. They arc. 

• ' never employed in war, but tbey have it in their 
power to mari'y. Their wives, who are captive nc-* 
^efles, do all the domeflic wprk, and are roughly 
treated by^the Arabian women, and by the Arabs them- 
felves. Their children are Oaves like them, and put ^ 
all kinds of drudgery.*'^ ^ Surely no man whofc Judge- 
ment is not completely warped lyr jprejudioc, will pre- 
tend that thofe roving tribes of lavages, fo remarkable 
for their independent fpirit and attachment to ancient, 
cu Horns, learned to enflave the' negiqcs from the Europe- 
ans. In all probability they have, without interruption^ 
continued the pra£liCc>f flfivery from the days ot their 
great anceltor lihtnaVl ) and H feemf evident, that aone 
ihv Eun)pcan Hatiws kad tvfr jken a woolly -headed ne* 
^ro ii/ljtheyfar IIQO, wheti the cr^udera fell in with 
a rriiaB party of them hear the town of ;Hehron m Ju- 
de^, aiid we**® fp ft^dek with tlic, novelty of their ap- 
pearance, that die aiwy biirtt ihlo a general fit of 
lairghicr^. Eohg before the eriifisde^ however, wc 
know with certainty that the natives of uuineahad been 
expofed to fale, in foreign <^ountrics. . (n 651 the Ma- 
hometan Arabs of Egypt to haraifed ihc king of Nu- 
bia or Ethiopia, who wiis a Chriftiao, pat he agreed to 
fend them aniiuidl}, by way of tVibute a vqp number of 
Ktddan drJKikiaj^n ihtp Egypt, Such a tribute 
as thia af wc a^ tpldi wasmoie agreeable to 

tlif cajipythan ahy^ thc Aijibs then made no 

' The and the eflima- 

tidti in wbkh Maelt ifUyes in .Egypt, Ibowg 

thpt a cohihi^rcc iri 'bo,nia|jcrva^^^^ then be a 

new brahtffi of trt^' el^cr^ ,fhc^ Etbio- 

pfiWs'}' Uut^ the vuft nhmber ’lie Ethiopian mo- 

narch wa^ ikivir ‘ep|npeiled to furnilli every year, indu- 
ced him to feed this great drain upon his fubjefis from 
the natives of the neiglibouriug countries. “ He ran- 
ged accordingly into all fhat vaft bttmh of geography up- 
on thfc nti^p of world, the fpreading bufom of the 
Afl;ibaW‘ Coittiheht ^ and" cycVi'pufticd through it to its 
fkrtneft ^JctrdmtlieS in the weft. He thus brought the 
blacks bf Guiri^, for tf^e fifft lime, into the fervicc and 
famftteii of^t'hc eaft j and the llaves which he paid in 
tribute to the Arabs, whether derived from the nearer 
neighbourhood of Ethiopia, fuched from the meditcr- 
ra*ne^ti fe^iorii 6 f Africa, or brought^ from the diftant 
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iravellcrs who fiift penetrated into that coiUiucnt, it ap- Xvery. 
pears undeniable that flavery muft have prevailed from — v— ' 
time immemorial among fucL ot the tribes as had never 
carried on any commerce with fortign liaiions. When 
Battel firft vifitcd the Glagas*, ihofe pLopk had never 
before feen a white man ; yet they wclcoiucJ him audonv^awo- 
thc Engh/h, with whom he had come, to their country, iJut /rom 
invited thcni to bring their goods on .Ihore, and wiih- time iiT]> 
out liefitatiofi loaded the fliip with flaves. The Giagas 
were indeed waging warwith the kingdom of Bcngucla; 
and being cannibals, wlio prefer human flcfti to all 
others^ the flaves whom they had fold to the EughlliVoi x;!L 
were probably prlfbners w'hom they would have kilhd'hap 4 -. 
and eaten if they liadnct found an opporluiiity of oilier- ' 
wife difpofing of them to gicatcr advauiage. Eiil as 
they had pot been incited by the Europeans tocatilie:;* 
prlfanerE, there can be , no reafem tp fuppofe that hv 
the Europeans they had been fu It induced uj fell iIkiti : 
for we have feen that this kind of commcrco prcvailn! 
in Africa among people much more poliui.d tiiari ihc 
Giagas fo early as in the reign of jugurihu. 

That i{ was not iiitrorhiccd among the negroes 
by the Arabs or by the PortngLkfe, appesrs dill jnor-: 
evident from the bthavloiir of the Dalunnarir, al the cci.- 
queft of Whidah, and from ihe inanntr in which thr 
people of Angola at the cai licit llagL- of ihrir fureigu 
trade procured a fiipply of /hives fur the Poitucnj'-ic 
market. Tlic grcatir pait of the /laves whom tlie .'Vii - 

?;olan 3 exported from Si Paulo de l.o.vnd.i wtre bvov.gla 
rom interior coiintrie?, fame hundiedb of hagiKS c'- 
ftant, w’herc they could not have been regnlai ly purcha- 
fed had thot cuuunerLi b..v-.i li]] th«:i unktjuwn iu ihofe 
countrien. The Dahomans, in the beginning of the 
year 1727, had never feen a white man : and when their 
vidWions prince and his army, in their romc through 
Whidah, /irft met vviili fomc Europeans in the lowiiuC 
Sabi, they w'crc fo /liocked at their complexion mul 
their drefs, that they were afiaid to approach them, 
and could not W perfiiadcd that they w'cre men till 
they hwid th-m fpcak, and were a/Tn red by the 
Whidanefe llat thtC- vvere the merchants who purcha- 
fed all the flaves that wcve fold in Guinea K Slavery,* nr j 
thevefore. if it B^ vailvd an.oi.g tl.c Dal.ornan. before r. ;:,-"” 
that period, /"Id not have been introduied ainoiK - >7 
them by Euirp^an or Aiabian intrigues ; but we aic' -' X'"- 
afriii*ed by /nclgrave, who was then m the army, that 
ihofe pco^ wiih fnch horud 

cjiitlty blocking lo tlie natives of the fca-coa/t 
and lea^ room for doubt. huL that flavery had been 
piaa/ from the earli eft ages. A cicat 

'v/e farviCctJ to their gudii nr 
ea/ 7 foldicrs; and when our aiiilior cxpriiTtd 
a colonel o. the p.ud ionic rurprife that a prince fo 
-rtightencd ns llic fovcieign of Dahomy fhould fac.ri- 
iice fo many men whom Jic might have fold to Kreat 

ndvanta^r. hf wac rrv'k .1 *. « . . ^ 


, H Which fpofls unhappy Guinea of 

Tbert? arc not many kiithors fro m wboft/hi but, ad 
of atiliqiiity, Sve tfiffer witk greater hvne Eunuch of 

■t-'-Lfci ill* “ 1. .. 

Terence, , , . 4 ,, 

riifiotially fpdilcd of Its^ fohs'^’^dc 
A 'd ny t c; fi o m t h c otfer vak^ 



an 


men. 
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iMLy icjcrterj the old meu for viaiitis be^ n.r' 
they were o. Ids value at market, and more danireroua 

T!:a'r 7 *i«=' 5 ""ng 

i; ] / wars be- 

,ht Af.,ca„^pr,nee^ are carried oq for the foie 

ves, it 

uoi cmy all du' captives tak- 
en 
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ken In war* h\ii aMb 1*7 prifonenj of different kinds, 
that lie might have a fufficknc^ of (ktiUs to adorn the 
walla of his palace ; tliough at the irery time of that 
maCaefe he /neeo that there were fix Ihive-fhipi ib the 
road of Whidah from which he could have got for eve- 
ry prime (lave a price little fliort of thirty pounds Ster- 
ling ♦h 

Thcfe and numberlefa otherli which the reader 
Iftfill find detailed in the 1 3th volume of the Modem 
llnkerfal Hiftory, by writers who were atthc greateft 
pains to procure authentic inform ^tioii ; who were nei- 
ther biafi'ed by intereft nor blinded by enthufiafm 5 and 
who ai’pcar to have held the ittfamons traffic in utter 
abhorrence— prove heytmd the poffibility of doubt, that 
fiavery of the word kind muft have prevailed among aO 
the negro nation® before they were vifited either by the 
Povi;ugucfc or by the Arab® (1). Thcfc two nationd 
may indeed have been the firft who dragged the unhap^ 
py negro from hi® native continent, and made hi® flavery 
doubly fevere, by compelling him to labour, without 
hi® own confent, for mader® whom he hardly confideted 
as human being®. 

On the beginning of this commeTce, or the dreadful 
cruelty with which it hi® been carried on to the prefent 
day, it is impoflible to refle£l without horror: bht there 
i® fome confolatton, however fmall, tn knowing that it® 
original author® were not Europeans. The purchafe of 
Guinea blacks for flavc® by foreign nations commenced 
age® before the Portuguefc had laid that country open 
10 the intercourfc of Europe. Even afterthey had made 
many incurfions into it, the inhabitants were a® regular- 
ly purchafed for flaves by lome of the adjoining ftalc® 
a® they are now by the maritime European®. 

The Arab® of Egypt having reduced all the north 
of Africa, and carrying with them their love of black 
fervant®, would be fure to open a ready communicaUon 
for tbemfeWe® to their country. They certainly had 
one fo early a® 1592, and before the European® had 
any for that purpofe (a). They wcht froiit Bftrbary 
by a route that was fo much pradtifed, a^o be denomi- 
nated exprefaly ‘ the way of the ' Meeting to- 

irethcr at the town of Cape Cant in, that pf VaTadtc 
&ear it, the commercial caravan travenedrte vail^efert®. 
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ihofc of S:uTa, nhich run like the tropic of Cancer over Skvcty, 
them in a long line aerdf® the country * to a plack of 
great population called Hbden, the Weden or llodcn of 
oiir map®, and a little to the fouth-weft ofCape Blanco. 

From Hoden they turned to the left, and pufhed di- 
rcdlly into the interior of the continent, . to radcK Tc- 
gim, tbr Tiamr/ or Taj^aza of our maps, and lying 
nearly eaU of nodtn. Here aflTuredly they did, a® t1)e 
caravaa doe® certainly at this day; and added to the 
other ware® upon (ticir camel® a quantity of fait From 
thofe mine® of rock fait, which are extrabrdinary enough 
to be noticed as rocks in our map®. Thie they carried, a® 
they ftill carry it, to Taubgt, the Tom/u/ or the mapfi, 
and a town id the heart of the African, continent. And 
from this tovrg they turned on the right for the fea- 
cooeff agiiin,' and reached it !h' the great kingdom of 
Mete^ the MiX of otiriqap®, to the loath of the Gam- 
bia, and juft at the Iflringtng a® it were of that grand 
airch of fei which etrrm To into the body gf the 
land^ and obivilithte® the' extenfive gulf of Guinea. 

At Md^ and;fft Tombut received a meafufre of‘ 
gold ibt f bf fidt: llie caravan coUe^a gold 

tht prefent tiiOit ; but ht |dd[|i they 
|iiircH®il&dP'^% fitver, in lai|;e a® peb- 
ble®, Awit ^deti t^ey : 

the bhem tnitherffotb thf: |?pttittries ad- 

jorning, Xnd Mattered away to tie tradipni. Sbeh wa® 

'the Slave tidaitf ahd the Gold Coaft of fomer day^ 

The ftapte cpmnoiKty of Hoden i® onW tranmired now 
to Whtdah ; ad< diverted from the . Arab® of Batbary 
to the Chriftien4of Eurdpey^ by the.qdgibe& .aTe whkh it 
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(1) The fame thing appears from the ^^ea of M. Saugnier, who had an opporunity prcoimrAng with 
many tribes of negroc®, and who always Ip<^5 of flavery as ag eftabliffied prlAice among them i nddiagit 
fach a® are fold for crimes arc ,^cir own countrymen if they fly firom their It appear® 

likewife in * ftriking light from Ua - Hiftory of Dahomy, where we arc told lhat aU the I)aho- 

man®, from the lowcft to the nigUcft, ac now the right of iKe fovereign to difpofe of their pcribii® and pro- 
perties at pleafare ; and where himfelf aiTured Mr Abron ihe Knglifb governor at 

Wbidah, that all hi® anceftor® had from time 1 death every prifone** ^ wiom they could 

-‘“t fell a® a flavc. n 1* 1 P A. , , . 

(k) In the year 1442» Anthony adventufcri reftored ,io tWsr uatfve country, fume 

Mwrlfli prifoiir. whom he Ua Vied off from the co.ft of Arrk. 


Moarilh prifoner® whom he had of Africa, lie landed thcoi 

“ Riador^, «d .nd.e q«MfHy,pf;gp|d duft. TLieti^fec 

tioti pro***, that a commerce, m W**' CMtiJard. bcean to eV carried oh by the Moors aod sot by the Portu< 
iiefe. 80 early as the ' 5 ". j « ^ a few negroe® in the mine® pf Hc^anfola ; 

Sit m the year FoMowing, ^*' *“fVwkedr.e and repifoi^tb« further jmportatiop pf (lKm,aUc^iig 

that they taoght the of to the Spapthitem kf» traflaWe tJiao iormerly ; and it 

Was not till the year 151 ^ **’‘*J. ^ IfUlvn ojtbi WtjL, /nS^jean jilaiitatipas brcaipp an cftaWi^d 

and regular branch of commence. the vdTcl wittOlpK JV-t Chap. IJU . , , , 

” (a) “ 1 base obfertedmany of *" J ^ ^ going to fend ther^tpy affurance that ihfj w.Mtld.hc 

WtU treated and happy on the planut makine^tbeir efcape, choofioSjeh the Banbarans find that they 

we trailed by the whites, they never thmk of making their etc j. , ip. of rathi 

>• * than 
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Tolution in tjbitf |^iher cpAintry;i which liaa jpf* 
all it 9 dependencies anarchy and maflacrc, the 


roduced in 
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^3. of the negra .(Uvcb was better than that of the bond* 
orSjvcThi atnong the ancient Uermans. “ Tliofc of them 
-the French who cultivated the plantations were attached to the foih 
Weft In- and could not be drawn off to pay debtS| or be fold fe- 
dicfi under ^parately the eftate on which they lived. This 
the old go- theih a p>'opeiiy in their huts and little 

ternmeut. pf gnpund, which they might fafely cultivate with- 
out dread pf being turned out of pofle&on, or transfer- 
^ red contrary to their intcreft and feelings from one pro* 

E rietpr to, another. They were uudfr the prote^ion of 
w as faun as they arrived in the colony. Proper puf* 
fipuirsies were appointed forthe.purpofe of graining them 
op to a certstu degree of fel^^pjS <apwled[gei and am- 
ple fpads were allotted (or we)radtcni^ace of thofe ec- 
clefialiic^ , On Ul treatment rji^vcd frpiii bis mafterp 
or on b^og jdeprived ^kjf bi^ wonmncc of food aod rau 
meat, thp llayf 

tornryp. whowf^ to pii^p&cote the 

with. TbatiPl^p^ if^by 

#oy >w^^«ddmg 


♦ Hamfiy's 
£^ay on tb§ 
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Itr jfllihe Bri- 

ll by 

tlwf irei«lflftr frwifth inder the aid go- 
ici9. S‘ uIkb «f their ipo- 

a. ml and rdigioue iaiiMPoveBiBnt> Thu^ however, we are 
Intbe Bri., OVtooi^ba j^^lth trjMb* la the iflaod of Ja- 

tift iflanaai^i^ the f^olidated fiaw oB, 

. .not W‘yMii|!iiyr ■-g"r * whether proprietor 

* ..or Of of fevetkj 

for the firft offence, 
.«i«ti|li0. to#«H(St.e4 4^^.. eH’Phfc Ueble to capital 

erifoer.; By the pre- 

M'ifM't perlbo, whether 

®tf"^*e«oivha*lKer!»^ •fifllh»epiiff»^;be .raovifUd of 

»r snwJty* eosafioited the 

&«/./ "feoeh I h*d |l»r the freaiev j^nrpf «f ^ prmeity, 
jMMibwi ABdaie.eheshMitltiofea^oiinpwinilhepiiqiwoient 
of Bwee b thw p**er» ,it » pbtjaitifly .regairetf , that 
<.«eccy fiirg^M-ot 4eSor be^ogiog to e«oh eftate (haO 
■ Bnrfr to the. caalcwf rlhe death (K each negyo, to the 
bell of hi* knowlci^e and bdiefr and if any negro 
*diN» and U interred, by thf amaw of Q*e;feerL atithpnt 
tiK BoAor'e having feoiorh^ fent (hr io (u«h negro, 
Shthiaeali^ dbe owntr or.oyerliaer tfoSog the hwo to 
be fo interred is liable to a profecutioa for fpcb coo- 

d«a:*? 

Tbh kw muft doobdefs be produfiiTc of eood effefl* ; 
but beioj^.a colonial aA, it cannot bB«e the vigour of 
the CoJt Nipirj nor do we know of any attorney in tfie 
ifland who « oUiyr^ to defend the rights of the negroes, 
an- nrofeapte the nulter whofe .cruelty hat 1^ any kaafl* 
•yoi*. ^ 11 , .Part II. 
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come to Ills knowledge. The jiiftices anJ vcftr)* of each 
parifh arc indeed confltituted a cnuncll of for — v^-' 

the ea^prefs purpofe of making full inquiry into the bar- 
barities CKerci&d on Haves, and bringing tlic authorr to 
punidimeiit at the public expcticc ; and by a new Have 
aft of Grenada, the judices are required annually to no- 
minate three freeholders to be guarJinrts nf ihr Jlavts^ 
who arc to take an oath to fee the law duly executed 1. 1 
Thclie arc benevolent regulations ; but ivc doubt if pro- Hj} ... ./ 
tc£iion can be fo promptly afforded by a council of guar- 
dians as by an individual attorney who has no other cm- Hook IV". 
ploymcnt. In fomc of the other Britifh iOandr, we havi^ 5. 
Dceri confidently told that the unfortunate fons of Afri- 
ca have no proted^ion whatever ag^aiull the tyranny of a 
fordid owner, or the caprice of a boyUh overfeer ( m } ; 
though it is added, that the humanity of many mailers 
more than fuppUes the want of laws in every refpc^l 
but that of improvement, and that the attachment of 
others has in them a like effcA. In fomc cafes good 
fenfe, a. regard for their reputation, and a well-informed 
confiulion of their intercH, induce men to treat their 
flaves wic^h difcrction and humanity. The Haves of 
many a planter poffefs advantages beyond what the la- 
bourer even of Britain enjoys J yet ihcfc advantages t 
tdl depend upon the good will of his maHer ; and in no 
part of the Britilh colonies are the Haves .ittached to the 
foil. ■ This fingic circumfiance, together with the totaK 
neglefl of their moral and religious culture, makes their 
(ituation much lefs eligible than was that of the French 
flaves under the old government ; and affords a (Iriking 
proof of what the humane author wliom we have jull 
quoted welt obferves, that << thofe men and nations 
whom liberty bath exalted, and who therefore ought 10 
regard it tenderly in others, are conHantly for retrain- 
ing its blelfuigs within their own little circle, and de- 
liglit. more in augmenting the train of thtir dependants 
than in adding to the rank of fellow-ciiizcns, or in 
diffuiing the benefits of freedom among their neigh- 
bours.^* 

. Having giycp this ample detail of the rife and pro-Thr luw- 
grefsof Hayery in the worid, and Hiown that it has pre-^iJlncfM of 
vailed in every age, and under aU religions, we fliall now in* 
proceed to inquire whether a pradlicc fo general be 
any inftance lawful 1 and if it be, how it muff be modi- 
fied, in order to be rendered confident with the rights 
of man and the immutable laws of virtue. 

Tliat in a ftate of nature one man has a right to 
feiae upon another, and to compi)! him by force to la- 
bour for his fubfiffencr, is a poficion which we believe 
has never been renouHy; maintained. But independent 
communities ftaiid to each other in the very fame t?da- 
Xion that individuals do in a date of nature ; and there- 
fore if in fuch a date the man of greater bodily ,ftrcnsth 
or .tbental fisgacity would have no right to couvert. ois 
weaker neighbour into pcrfonal; property, neither can 
. -M' . I 3 X the 


than of a.Mirl mn who would treat them witb the greateff crucify, 0/ Jfiigm hy M^rt 

Buugnler ^nd Brijim^ Eligliih Traiffiaiiofl. ^ 

(m ) In Barbadoes there is Uid .to bf; a Jew for the protedion of flaves, vWoh ii jflie UMSft loCaliOi typing with 
jtikicc and humfoity tha|; the writer of this article ‘lus ever Jetn« ' It is ^naiQcdv st l^at if any man 

fliall, of oroarsttff^-ormty of hheify-nihdednffif or iruel bilmrieo, UU a negro otlMff' 4 atrei^irhi& own, 

be /hall pay into the public treafury ffUen founds Stsrling, Sec Dlcl/oiCi Letters on Slavery^ p. 4. 
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s1mr/< ftinAian f^etwcerv.dean^^ beaftst God him- 

^fdf aflrign$ the r^afoii : 1 aift ’thfc Loird your God 
/r-_.- wh<};iiivefeparatfcd Troiti ^th^r people ; 
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yc ih^il thcr^fp^ put differfenc^ b^tWppn clean and im- 
ckan bea^Sf aoij 'between uncWan, foWla and clean J.” 
2 4 , 25i a^.For rearon they were prohibit^ from iuter- 

ma^iTipg with tH^bcatben/^ having any tratifaAion 
whatever i)iem as neighbour > aiid the fereh ido- 
latrd^a naiiorie qf Canaaii they were ttridtly Command- 
ed. to exterminate. When the Lord thy God Jfays 

M^fea) (hill deliver them before ihce, thou (haiti^mite 
tliemi and. utterly de.fttoy them : thoit (halt make no 
covenant, with themi nor (how mercy unto them : nei- 
ther flialt thou mike marriages with t^m : tliy daugh- 
ter thou (halt not ^'ve unto bis (00, nor bis daughter 
(hall thou take to tKy fon ; for they will turn away thy 
t Lait. vii. (bn from following me, that theymay fcrve other gods f/* 
a, 3, 4- ITndtT thefe laws, it ie plain that no intCrcourfe what- 
ever could have place betw'een an Ifraelite and a man 
of any other naliouj unltfs the latter was reduced to 
fueh a (late as that he could neither tempt the former 
Jior praftife bimfclf the rites of his idolatrous worlhip. 
But the Ifraelites were not feparated from the reft of 
the world for their own fakes only : They were intend- 
ed to be the repontories of the lively oracles of God, 
and gradually to fpread the light of divine truth througii 
other nations, till the fulnefs of time fhould come, when 
ill Chiih: all things were to be gathered together in 
one. To anfwer this end, it was necclTary that there 
fhould be fume intercourfe between them and their 
Gentile neighbours ; but we have feen that fuch an in- 
tercourfc could only be that which fubfitU between 
readers and tbeir (laves. 

Should this apology for the (lavery which was au- 
thorized by the jewifh law be deemed fanciful, we beg 
leave to fubmit to the conTideration of our readers 
the following account of that matter, to which the 
fame ohjecliun will hardly be made. It was morally 
impoftlble that between nations differing fo widely in 
religion, cuftoms, and manners, as the Jews and Gen- 
tiles, peace ftiould for ever reign without interruption ; 
l)ut when wars broke out, battles w'ould be fought, and 
prifonere would be taken. How were ihcfc prifoners 
to be difpofed of ? Cartels for exchange were not then 
known : it was the duty of the Ifraclites to prevent 
their captives froniTaking up arms a fccond timejagainft 
them ; they could not eftablifh them among themfelvcs 
either as artificers or as huibandnien ; for thrir law cn- 
joiiHid them to have no conununication with the hea- 
I hew. There was therefore no other alternative but ei- 
ther to maffacrc them in cold blood, or to reduce them 
to the condition of flavts. It would appear, however, 
lhal thofe (laves were raifed to the rank of citizens, or 
at Icatl that their btrrdenB were much lightened, ns foon 
as th^y Were convinced of the truth of the Mufaic re- 
velation, and received into covenant with God by the 
rile of circumcifton. They were then admitted to 
the celebration of the ptiflbv^r^ coitcenthig whrch^oiie 
Jnw was decreed to the ftranger, and to him that was 
home horn. Indeed, when wc' con(]der who was the 
Irgiftator of the Jews ; when we refle^^ npon the num- 
htr of laws enabled to niit ig ale (la very^ among them, 
ahd call lb mind the means by which i He due ea^ution 
of all their laws was enforced, (fee Tui»ologv 3> we 


canuot help being of opinion that the heathen, who was 
redneed to (lavery in JudeU, might be happier, if lie 
plcafed, than when living as a freeman in his own ' 
country. But whether this be Co or not, is a matter 
with which we have no concern. On account of the 
Karduefs of their hearts, and the peculiarity of their 
circum fiances, many things, of which (lavery may have 
been one, were permitted to the Jewa, which, ii praftif- 
ed by Chriftians, would render them highly gmlty. 

After treating thus lareely of (lavery in general, wc 
need not occupy much of the reader’s time with the 

SLAVE-tkadc darned on at prefent by the wer- 
chants of EuVope with the natives of Africa. It is well 
known that the Portnguefe were the (ii^ Europeans 
who erhharked ill thla trade, hnd that their example 
was foon foUbwed by the Duidi and the Englilh. Of 
the rife arid progrefaof the Eriglifh commerce in (laves, 
the reader wftl-mid a friffiejeni'^ecount in other anicles 
of this WotkJ. That c6tiawe«tie, though long cheri(h-$ Sc? Com^ 
ed by the govtrn^'nt in and CO-ptf V. 

Ibirial wealth, waA fhma 

by the thirikift|r tM incou-^"'^ 

(ifttnt with the i^bta^toah, M to be car- 
ried ott by df vioti^ee/ TMft 
beeti 'gipdot11yT{#cfadthebbgh and 

confiHned, in btariy ihftaifriet, by 4 vidc^ ineontrovert- 
ibie. Laws have in eonfeqaetac^ been ciiaAed toroa^ 
the negroes more eoOiforeable^wn What hfotiled the 
middle palTage, arid to protect them itgaikift the wan- 
ton cruelty of their malftere tn tW Weh; Iniliee : but 
the humatiity of the natiori wail rOuM i and not many 
years ago a number ed genfle^env^ the moft refpe^la-^ 
ble charaflers, that rio^' adequate 

be afforded to pet^toni itt a^ ^kop#li^^ferviHida» 

formed thelrifelves hitb a fllie 

purpofedf pro^Hnge totaUblalkioa ef^tAare-iirade- 
That the modrek drMeh of 

this focicty arif of thii purelfe iMiikj 

be queflibtied ; ^ thiiri Id di^ertlirik who 

had none tb brilp thetri^ ^riy oah ex<- 

pcfl no cfthet ' rrvi^ard' for foee than the 

Irteltings of them whb ai% ready'^tiri^ pei^ftu caufc 
fo truly Chnftiatifi whb'viriiild’aril'pray for fuccafi ? or 
who but iriuft fetl thc m'o^puii^eiie'regtotiMf 
cefs has beeri rendered 'dbubtlW, 'tlr even bacfi delayed, 
by the imprudence of fome df'the igeAts efofdoyenl by 
the focicty ? This wc apprehend to Have been ^really 
the cafe. . Language calculated ofdy to ^afperale the 
planters cannot ferve the negroes ; and the legrflature 
of Great Britain will neaeelbffer ttfirlftlo forced 
into any meafore by the menacea of individuals. 

In the year 1795^ petHiorri werri prCfontcd to parlia* Petitions 
ment for the abolftioti of this, itihuman traffic, which fur the «- 
gave a pleafing. pidum of rbe^philaiflhropy of 
tion 5 but, uufortiuiatdy fot-j'/thri caufc of freedom, 
wasdifeovered that manyoritie nasmafubjioiiTed to thofe 
petitions had been coUefled by means not the mo ft ho- 
nourable. This difeovery, perbax^, would never have 
been made, had not the ini'uhiug epithets indiferimi- 
natdy heaped upon the ‘ftavc-hoJdcrs provoked thofe 
men to watch with circumfpeflian over the condud of 
their opponents. The confcvquence was, that fufptcions 
ofunfriir dealing on the pftrt of the petitioners were ex* 

■cited 
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SUte- cited in the brcalls of Ynitny who, though they ardent- 
trade. ly wifKcd wcU to the caufe, chofe not to add- their 
TiaincB to thofc of fehooKboys under age, and €jf pca- 
fanta who knew not what they were fubferibing. Let 
the rights of the Africans be maintained with ardour 
and firmnefs t'bnt never let their advocate fuppofe that 
the canfeof humanity requires the fupport of artifice. 
Abfolutc flaVery, in which the aftions of one man arc 
regulated by the caprice of another, is a flate dcraon- 
Ilrably iDconlilteni with the obvious plan of the moral 
government of the world. It degrades the mental fa- 
culties of the Have, and throws, both in his way and 
ill his maftcr's, temptations to. vice ali^ft inrurenount- 
nble. Let tlicfc truths be (et in a proper light by 
thofe who have doubtlefs feeii them exmplified ; and 
they will furely have their full cHcA on the .minds of a 
generous, and, we truftf.uot yet am impious people {n). 
The trade will be gradually abolidicd ; pains will be ta- 
ken to cultivate the minds of the Weft^ Indian negroes i 
and the era may be. It no gfittt diftattce wi^o ijavery 
g (hall ceafe through dlithe Briuih doxpinions. 

Objeftion what tti be afked, would the nc- 

to the sbo-groes of Africa irenp from of the Aave* 

iitioD trade (hotdd arty ’thing. happen, 

arthat.a]l .the.iiarioi^^f^Chri(l:endom in one nomnaon 
plfoxyliii of philanthrsOpy^ ihoald abandon this com- 
niercc: in . fervants,' which .has been prafecuted In all 
agt*a, a.ad under all religions^ they would only abandon 
it to thofe who were originally poffrCTed of it, who ilill 
penetrate into the counttyi and who even puOi up to 
Gflgo at thef vfery+cadHafjthc Slave Coafl j and leave the 
woolly^hoaded nativea .of It to Mtahoraetaq mailers, in 
prefere»ee ;iOuChri&iAnr TJnder fpeh mailers they were 
itit ju^s: ot Jtbe time of erafadesr Under fueb, 

. 09 we learnff^m MetTri^.Slugititri i^ifibn, and others, 
thiy ftiD arO'io the dcferti ol Africa, as well as in the 
t ifllnda of andMldagafcar: and it is univerfal- 

ji/'/.’uretii, jy known^haithey enflave one member as a pun.rfhmctit 
VoL II. for the moft whio^eijd .Crimea, , Among tfacnii indeed, 
Qa^ry fetiiiH to be to a ftyftem> end to defeend, 

asit iUa dobc in polifticd pal^opspr from father to 
5 //rfjf »n fen- for both Saugnfer and Wadftroitii §. fpeak ofparti- 
fafUilies of j^egroos who nre. exempted from that 
* ^ ‘ degrading (late by the laws of the country. 

AH this we adanit tp. be true. ^ Moil certainly the 
negroes would not be {exempted from the miferies of 
fervltuilei though: Europe and the Wed Indies were 


fwallowed up by d»e ocean, The cuficnii of the cotm- iffive- 
try, as the king of Dahomy afTured Mr Abfon'*, will _ 

be made as long at black men (hall continue to p'offcfs 
their owh territories, in their prefent date of depravity ^ 

and ignorance; and thefe cii Homs appear tO involve 
(lavery of the cruelled kind. But if flavery he in itfelf 
unlawful, is it a fufficientcxcufe for our continuing the 
traffic that it is carried on by the rude negroes and the 37 
favage Arabs? Arc people, whom we foinetimcR 
to Gonfider as an inferior order of beings, to fiiniini 
amples of conduA to ihofc who boaft of their advance- 
ments in fcicnce, in literature, and in rcfineiTicnt ? Or 
will the benevolent Lord of all things pardon u.% for 
opprtifing our helplcfs brethren, merely becaufe ihcy 
arc cruelly oppreffed by others ? It is indeed true that 
the natives of Guinea cannot be made really free but 
by introducing among them the bledings of religion and 
the arts of civil life; but furely they would have fewer 
temptations than at prefent to kidnap one another, or 
to commence unprovoked wars for the purpofe of mak- 
ing captives, were the nations of Europe to abandon the 
commerce in (laves (o). That commerce, we grant, 
would be continued by the Arabs, and perhaps by 
others of the eatlern nations ; but the fame number of 
people could not be carried off by them alone that is 
now carried off both by them and by the Europeans. 

Were it indeed polTibh- to put the flave-tradc under 
proper regulations, fo as to prevent all kidnapping and 
unjttd wars among the Africans, to fiipply the markets ; 
and were it likewife pofliblc to enfure to the negroes in 
the\Vctl Indies mild treatment and religious inftruc- 
tion ; we arc far from being furc that while the natives of 
Guinea continue fo rude, and their neighbours the A- 
rabs fo fclfifhly favage, it would be proper to abandon at 
once to hordes of baibariaiis the whole of this commevee 
in bond fervants. “ The trade, which in its jircfent 
form is a reproach to Britain, might be made to take a 
new (hape, and become ultimately a blcfiing to thoufanc]^ 
of wretches who, left in their native country, would have 
dragged out a life of mifcrable ignorance, unknow'ing 
the hand that framed them, unconfeious of tlie reafon 
of which they were made capable, and hccdlefs of the 
bappinefs laid up for them in (lore f . t 

Slavery is, indeed, in every form an evil; but it feems 
to be one of thofe many evils which, having long pre- 
vailed in the world, can be advantageoufly removed on- 
ly by degrees, and as the moral cukivution of the Haves 

may 


(n) We have not infilled upbn the impolicy of the Have-trade, or endeavoured to prove that its abolition 
would be advMidgeDUs to the fngar.planters ; for the planters furely iindcrltand their own intercfl better than 
thofe can do, who, having never be;en in tiu: Weft Indies, are obliged to content themfelves with what informa- 
tion they can glean on the fubjeft from a number of violent and contradidlory publications. To countenance 
flavery under any form is undoubtacdly iinmorak This we know : and thcrefoie upon this ground only have wc 
ojipofcd the flave-trade, which cannot be cootiniied without preferring intcred to virtue. 

(o) In a fpeech which Mr Dalzcl fays the king 9! Dahomy made to Mr Abfon, w'hcn he was inforiried of 
what bad palled in England on the fjubjtifi of the (lavc-:rgde> are thefe lemarkablc words; “ In the name of 
my anceftors and myfelf, I aver that no Dahoman ever embarked in war mcicly for the fake of procuring 
wherewithal to purebafe your commodities.^' With all due rcfpcil for his fable majefty, we mull take the li- 
berty to quell ion the truth of this folcinn averment, lliat the flave-tradc is not the /rJe caufe-of tlie Daliomiin 
wars every man will admit, who does nut isticy that thofe people have neither puiTions nor appetites, but for the 
commodities of Europe : but the ban* aflirmation of this bloody ckfpoi, who Loaded of having killed many 
thoiifatids at the ct^uias, will not convince thofe who have 'read ciihtr Wadllrom's Effay on Cphyiization, < r 

/■* she cvidi'iKrc refpcdling the Have-trade giver, at the bar of the houfe of coinir.unF, “ That no DMlroinan r.ti 

embarked in wav merely to procure Haves to barter fur European coinmodiiie./' 
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f DAblc them tip fikppQi;t*t^ rank and difchargc Ac 
tr^dc duiici cf free racn-* Tkia ia dotthdcCs jAercafan why 
Slepp- **' npt exprefaly prohibited^ by the divine Author of 
ivalkcr. religioRp but fuffered to ranifh gradually before the 
niild in^ucoce of his.Heareidy d/udtrines. It has va« 
38 nifhed before thefe doclrinca in in oft countriei of £u- 
The aboil- rgpe ^ and wc truft that the time is at band when our 
410IJ Ihouid traffic io human ile(b with the inbabitanta of Africa 
e gra ^ period is not veiy diftant when 

the flavea In the Weft Indies Hiall be fo much improved 
in mural and religious knowledge^ as that they may be 
Danger of faWy trufted with their own freedom. To fet them 
a fudden free in their prefent (late of ignorance and depravity, is 
nuHumif. one of the wildeft propofals that the ardour of innova* 
fldvta^ tion has ever made. Such feeedom would be equally 
ruinous to tlurm (elves and to their .mafters; and wc may 
fay of it what Cicero faid of fomc unfeafcmable indul- 
gences psopofecl to be granted to the (laves in Sicily ; 

cum acciiiunit nemo -^uin intellUgat rum iiiam 
rcmpullicant j h^c ubi veniunt^ nemo yuj ^ullam J^iom 
falutis reliquam uriitreiur, 

SLAUGHTER. See Manslauohteii, Hom«» 
ciDF., Murder, &c. 

SLEDGE, a kind of carriage, without wheels, for 
the conveyance of very weighty things, as huge (lanes, 
belli!, fkc. The (ledge for carrying criminals, condemn- 
ed for high treafun, to execution, is called hvxdi*e. 
The Dutcli Imve a kind of Hedge on which they can 
carry a velTcl of any burden by land. It coniifts of a 
pTiiiik of the length of the keel of a moderate (hip^ 
railVd a little behind, and hollow in the middle ; fo that 
the (idea go a little adope, and arefurniilied with holes 
Lu receive pins, &c. The reft is quite even. 

Sledge is a large finith’s hammer, to be ufed wiA 
l)uth hands : of this there arc two forts, the up-haud 
Hedge, which is ufed by under workmen, when the 
work is not of the large il fort ; it is ufed with both the 
hands before, and they fcldom raife it higher than their 
head. But the other, w'hich is called the about-Hedge, 
and which is ufed for battLM iiig or drawing out the 
larged work, is held by the handle with both hands, 
nnd fwung round ov^^r their heads, at their arm's end, 
to ftrike ag hard a blow as they caru 

SLEIEP, that (late of the body in which, though 
the vital fundliu ns continue, the fenfes are not afTe^cd 
^y tbeoTiiinary impreifioiis of external objeds. See 
Dreams ; and Physiology, N* 287. 

' SiEKt»U\iller^ one who walks in his (Iccp. Many in- 
ftajiccSi might be related of perfons who w'crc addidfed 
to this praclice ; but it will be fufficient to fclL'A one 
rrraarkablc inilancc from a report made to the Pliyfical 
iSocitiy of Laufaniie, by a committee of genlUnico ap- 
pointed to examine a young man w^ho was accu domed 
to walk in his flcecp. 

Thcvdlfpofiiion to (Icep-w'ulking fecms.in the opi- 
nion of this committiT, to di pend on a particular alFtc- 
lion of the nerves, which both feiaea and qnttR pa- 
tient during (lerp. Under the inOueuce of ihiMfl'cc- 
tion, the imagination trprrfents to him the obje<!ilft that 
liriu k him while aw^ikr, with as much force as if they 
renliy nftriftcd his fenfes ; hut does not make him per- 
ceive any of tlmfe that are adlually prefented to his 
%;iles,, except in fofar aa they are coniieifed with the 
til earns v\hich engiol'a him at the tiins.’. If, dniiiig this 
ilate, Lite Tmag»n*«tJt)ii bus ,!^o detbrminrdfpurpotc, he 
icceives the impitffiou of oljefts as if he were awake j 


t>iUy, however, when the tixtaginxtion is excited to bend Sleep* 
its attention towards them. The perceptions obtained _ wal ker, 
in this (late are very accurate, and, when once received, 
the imagination renews them occafionally with as much 
force as if Acy were again acquired by means of the 
fenfes. Laftly, Thefe academicians fuppofe, that Ac 
imprt'ffious received during this (late of the fenfes dif- 
appear entirely when the perfon awakes, and do not re- 
turn till the return of the fame difpofition io the net!- 
Tous fyftem. 

** Their remarks were made on the Sieur Devaud, ft 
lad thirteen years and a half old, who lives in the town 
of Vevey, and who is fubjcfl to that finguUr aifedlioa 
or difeafe called Somnamlu/i/m or deep-walking, This 
lad polTefleB a robuft and iCrong conftitutioti, but his 
nervous ' fyftem appears to be urganiaed with peculiar 
delicacy^ aad io dtfeover enarks of the great<;ft feiifibi* 
lity and irritability. His fenfes of fmeU, tafte, and 
toucli, arc cxiquiftte 2 hd is fpbjc&;to fits of immoderaie 
and involuntary bughteat awd he fometimes likewife 
weeps withcyqt any apparent caalc^L;! 

This yanng .mao does not walk iii^his deep every 
wigjbtt feveral weeks fomethnea pafi without any ap^ ' 
pearance of a £t« ^ He is ftAjed to thedifealc jfcncrally 
two nights fucceifively, one fit lafting^feirifcvelil hbucs* 

The longeft are ftom three in ^ ftw hodns^ and they 
commonly begin, about three or Ibuf o*>c}oQk in the 
morning. . r.:. , ^ ■ 

The fit may. be prolonged^ by gently palling the 
finger or a feather over his upper Up, and this.. flight 
irritation likewife acceleratesit. Having oaoe fallen 
aileep upon a ftatreafe, his upper lip was. A11S. ii^itated 
with a feather, when he imniediately lan down the ftepa 
with great precipitation^ andiwjfained alLhisaacttftonwd 
aQivity« This experiment wasitniitatoifeyeisal iiipieSi 

** Tlie young Devaud thihkshe.had !obferyedt iChftt 
on tlie evenings previous, to » a ilt« hefisfenfibfe.of a"(^r- 
taio heavinefe in ^s, headv bul.iefpfmUy oL»\ great 
weight in his eyelids. , 

His deep is at aU.Dmoi unquieti hut ^rticubrly 
when the fits are About : to feixe htmiirv.^Dwnng hit 
deep, motions arecihfetvahk^ih evety. part uf his l^y, 
with llartinp: and jpalpicationsx he utters bre^ken wc^s, 
fometimes Uts up in bis bed^ and .afterwards, I its down 
again. He then begins to pronounce words morje . di- 
ftin^Uy, he rifes abruptly, and adls as he isiniligated by 
the dream that then pulTeffes bim^ Ife is.Ihmeiimes in 
deep fubjedl to continued. and unvoluhtary 

The departure of the fit is always preceded by two 
or three miiiuttrs of calm deep, during winch, be fnorea. 

He then awakes rubbing hii> tyuH likcaperl^ who has 
dept r|ui<?tly. 

It is dangerous to waken him during the fit, c*fpc- 
cially if it is cIoim- fudcknly ; for then he fometimes falls 
into .eonvuKious. Elfivfng riftu one night vvith the in- 
ttiitioi) (J going to cat giapei>, h(‘ Icrc tlie houfe, puffed 
ti'roiu:h the town, and went to a viiuyard Whcie he 
rxpiCltd g'<od cln ei. He* was follow wl by fevcral per- 
fui'S, who kept at ionic didanct^ lion, bur, one of whom 
find a ptito],the node of which inmicdiately awak* ned 
Jiim, and, he fell clcwn \i iilii.ut fenfe, He wag caijied 
home nneV broughr to hxmltlf, u)n.n he recoHcifled vtry 
w^cll the having betn aw^ikencd in the viurya'O ; but, 
nothing mort, excepr llie frigi-i at being found there 
alone* whfch had made him iwonn. 

“ After the fits, he generally Iccls a degree of h (Ti- 

tude : 
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!ne«p- tud« : fometimei, though rarely, of indirpofitioii. At 
walker, the end of one of thofe fits, of which the gentlemen of 
* ‘ -• L- ijjj. committee were w^itnefTcs, he was affeded with vo- 

nitingt ; but he is always foon reitored. 

** When he is awaked, he never for the moft part 
recoUe^ls any of the actions he has been doing during 
the fit. 

** l^he fu4>je6k of his dreams is circumferibed in a 
fmall circle of obje61;s, that relate to the few ideas with 
which at his age his mind is furnifhed ; fuch as his lef- 
fons, the churem, the bells, and efpecially tales of ghofts. 
It is fuiilcicitt to ilrike his imagination the evening be- 
fore a fit with fome tale, to direct his fomnambiilirm 
towards the object of it. There was r^to him while 
in this fituation the ilory of a robber; he imagined tlie 
very next moment that he faw robbers in the room. 
However, as he is much difpofed to dream that he is 
fuiTonnded with them, it cannot be affirmed that this 
WHS an efFe6I of the reading. It is obferred, that when 
Kis flipper hat been more plentiful chan ufuol, his 
dreams are more difintal. 

** In their report, ^ the genttemen of the committee 
dwell much oar the ftnte o? this young matins fenfes,^ on 
the imprtffion made upon them^by ftrange objefks, and 
on the itfe they are of to him.^ 

** A bit of firong fnvclling wood produced in him a 
degree of refttefTneA.; the fingers had the fame effedt, 
whether from their fmell or their tranfpiration. He 
knew wine in which tliare was wormwood by the fmell, 
and faid that it was not wine for his table. Metals 
mitkt no' tmpreffioin on him. 

^ Having' been preCcnxed with a httfe common wine 
while he was in a ftate of apathy, and all his motions 
were perforincd with langtfor, he drank of it willingly ; 
but ttw irritatioii which it occafioned produced a deal 
of vivaeity> ill all his words, motions, and adtions, and 
cattfedhim'to make involuntary grimaces^ 

-^Oticie he wao> bbfmed drefnng himfdf in pcrfcdl 
darknefs. His clothes were on a large table, mixed 
with thofe of fbme other p«rfoiiS{ he tsmiediately per- 
ceived thk^ and complatded of it much | at left a fmall 
light was brought, and- thew ho dreifed ktmfdf with 
fufficient preciiioA.^ If hois teafed or gently pinched, 
he is always fenfible of it, except he is at the time 
ftrongly engroffed with ibme other thing, and wishes to 
Itrike the offender however, he never attacks the per- 
fon who haS'done the ilh but an* ideal being whom hi^ 
imagination prefents to him, and whom he purfues 
ehrough the chamber without running again (i the fur- 
iiiture,-nor can the pcrfotia whom he meets in his way 
divert him from* his purfait* 

While his imagination was employed on various 
fubj'edlb, he heard a clock ilrike, which repeated at 
every ftroke the note of ihc cuckoo. There arc cuc- 
koos here, faid he ; and, upon being dchred, he imita- 
ted the fong of that bird immediately. 

When* he wiflies to fee an obje(Ei, he makes an ©f- 
fort to lift his eyelids ; but they are fo little under his 
comrnalnd, thfit he can hardly raife them adiiic or two, 
while he draws up his eyebrowB ; the irir. at that time 
appears Axed; and his eye dim. When any thing is 
prefenled to him, and he is told of it, he alivtiys half 
opens his cyts with a degree of difficuiiy, and then 
flints them after he has taken what was otfiMvd to him. 

. “ The infers from thefe foclf*, and from many 


others relative to the different fenfesrtbat their funflilonk 9!erp- 
are not fufpeoded as to' what the fleep-walker wifhed to ^ 

fee, that is, as to all thofe perceptions which accord 
with the objects about which his imagination is occu- 
pied ; that he may alfo be difpofed to receive thofe ini- 
preflioni, when his imagination has no other obje61 at 
the time ; that in order to fee, he is obliged to open 
his eyes as much as he can, but When the imprtfUon is 
once made, it rematns; that obje^ may ilrike hi., 
light without Unking his imagination, if it is not inte- 
reiled in them ; and that he is lometimes informed of 
the prefence of obje6l3 without either feeing or touch- 
ing them. 

** Having engaged him to write a theme, fay tlie 
committee, we faw him light a candle, take pen, ink, 
and paper from the drawer of his table, and begin to 
write, while his- mailer didlated. Ashe was writing, 
we put a thick paper before his eyes, notwithilandmg 
which he continued to write and to form his lertcrs ve - 
ry diftiiiAly ; ihovring figns, however, that fometbing 
was incommoding him, wliich apparently proceeded 
from the obllvudlion which the puper. Wing held too 
near his nofe, gave to his refpiration. 

Upon another oecafiou, the young fomnambiilill 
arofc at five o’clock in the morning and look the ne- 
ceffary materials For writing, with his copy-bjok. He 
meant to have begun at the top of a page ; bin liiiding 
it-aircady 'written on, became to the bkiik part of tlir 
leaf, and wrote fame time from the following word-i, 

-//f Jeviennent i^^norans par la panjfr; 
and, what is remarkable, after fevciul lines he perceived 
he had forgot the j in the word ignoranst and had put 
erroneoufly a double r in parejfc ; he then gave over 
writing, to add the a he had forgot, and to crate the fii- 
perfluous r. 

Another time he had made, of his own accord, a 
piece of writing, in order, as he faid, topleafe his mat- 
ter. It cotifilled of three kind* of writing, text, half 
text, and fmall writ ;^CHch of them performed with the 
proper pen. He drew, in the corner of the fame pa- 
per, the hffpre of a hat ; he tlien atked for a penknife 
to-tnkc out a blot of ink which he had made between 
two letters, and he crafed it without injuring them. 

L^adly, he made fome arithmetical calculations wiili 
great accuracy. 

“ In order to explain fome of the fafts ohferved by' 
the academicians which we have here mentioned, they 
eftablifli two general obfervarions, which refult from 
what they h»vc faid vpith lefpecl tathe fenfes and the 
dreams of this flcep-walkcr, 

l.^That he is obliged to open his eyes, in order to 
r:;cogni7.e objcdls which he wifhes to fee ; but the im- 
prel&iii once made, although rapidly, is vivid enough 
to fuperrede the iiecefiity of his opening them again, to- 
▼ivw the fame objctfls anew ; that is, the fame objedts 
are afterwards prefeiited to his imagination with as 
much forbe and precifK)^•a^s if lie actually faw them. 

*» 2. That his imagination, thus warnied, reprefents 
to him objedls, and' fuch as he hgurcB to himfelf, with 
as miich vivacity as if he reallyiaw them ; and.dailly, 
that all his fenfes, being fubordinate to his imagination, 
fecm-conceTUratud in the objedl with which it is occu- 
pied, and have at that time no perception of any thing 
but vvhat relates to that (»hje£l. 

Thcfe two caufos united feetn to them fufficirnt 

£or. 
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lil g i iitfi rJftfeB<l^ • Itdays; he fhttircd to liii^Ci'Cfidf »o4 |ic%«Mo>aocf the. 

^ ^ ^ rcdt 0 bfaihttiixn‘'y 4 l>fe, has» Dcro^d dates of ihofe days which he expefted irith Xo much '^*^*^<*”* 

C*n ^te, akfkmgft Hw 4 av Ms iind « ob- impnticocei ciwry time look, up tfi|i *4 was 

^ fta^ Befode ttteiB.^ ■'^KM k knprinted o« tma- ,-only to confok tbe month of p^cember* W c aqiv fed 
Mid every idettn* ke i^tns to wyitc is why that date prefented itfelCto mind. ^Jie was 

nHb' at ttid' Wbkdi ft oufjht to pesformiag a ta%« bdcaiife he imagined xhts 4ay to be 

' ifand 'tti)i'‘tbepilper« and VidtliknJt bet^g cdarfbundM the Monday which had fo long engrofl'ed him. If; is 

thft otb^letters ; now It is cieir that hisf hand» wh 4 ch not fiirpndnf^i tlmt it fliould have occurred tis his ima- 

il dtfifiiifilri; to the wifi of’ his iffiagtviatiDi!i, will trace guiatien^ and that fm opening the ahnailav dark 

thein oh itiie rdal paper, in the fame order w which they kc might have tbooght he Taw thia^dase which be was 
'^re reprclcfitf^ on that which h pi£lured in his head. fiOAkittg, and that bia imaginatioii might have reprefent* 

1^ h thus 'that he iskble to write feveral letters^ feveral cd it to ham id aa lively o manner aSrif.he had a^hially 

fentences, and entire pieces of vmting ; and whatfeems feen m Neither is it furpriftng tbitt:he iboMkl have 

‘ td cbnUrm th^ idea, that the -young Devaud writes ac- opened the aimmme at the mofeitk of.' DeoeimbeF,| the 
cordirtg to the painted 6h hit hnaginatioti is, oudom cif fientfing thia tRontb. moft have made Inm 

that a certafn Oeep-wSlkisr, who ia deferibed in tlie find it m the dark a mere mecshanical operation. 

Yrtnch \Etfcyefi)p€rJie (afttcle SomrumM^m)^ having Man nerer forms to be o.mia £o ibuch; aa in the 

written fomething on a paper, another piece of paper ftate of foninambulifm ; it is then that hobit oomes to 

of the fkihe fiae was fubl^tmed In its fiLead, ^hich he Cbpply thofk'wf vtiK Cealrt that'bannot.be fcrviKeable, 


t6ok for his cam, and made' upotf this blank paper the 
corre^ions he meant to have made on the other which 
bad been taken away, precifely in the places where 
Uiey would have been. 

** It appears frotri the recital of another fa£^, that 
Devaud, intending to write at the top of the firit leaf 
" dt a white paper book, Froty^ le — ftopped a moment 
sit if to recoiled the day of the month, left a bhmk 
fpacc, and then proceeded to Decemhre 17^7; after 
which he afkcd for an almanac : a little book, Cnch as 
is given to children for a new year's gift, was offered to 
him ; he took it, opened it, brought it near his eyes, 
then threw it down on the table. An aimansc which 
he knew was then prefented to him ; this was in Ger- 
man, and of a form fimilar to the almanac of Vevey : he 
took it, aad then faid, * What is this they Have given 
me here, there is your German almanac.* At laft. 
they gave hhn the almanac of Berne ; he took this like- 
wife, and went to examine it at the bottom of an alcove 
That was pcifeftly dark. Me was heard taming over 
the leaves, and faying 24., then a moment afterwards 
i|4. to his |dace, with the almihac open at 

./the month of fieceraber, he laid it on ine table and 
wrqke in the T^ace which he had left blank the 24th. 

' feene bappeded on the 23d ; bat as he imagined 

it to be the 24th, did not millake. The following 
is the erplicatibn given of this £sft by the authors of 
' ,ithe report : 

**. Tfec dates sjd, a4th,'Bnd 25th, of the month of 
lon^ dteupied the mind of the yonng 
D^evaiid. 'fhe ^d and 25^ wrte holidays, which he 
..expcAed w^ the impatience natural to perfons of his 
~ age, for the arrii^at of thbfe moments when their little 
daily labdun are to be fufpended. The sjth efprcially 
was the .objed; of his hopes ; there was to be aln illumi- 
nation in the church, which had been deforibed to him 
in a manner that qufte trmnfportlpd liftd, Tltg, 24th 
wui a day di labour, wh^h/caaw yef^lfltfa^^ be- ' 
tween the two hapj^ M con- 

ceived, how in im^inatidn fo irrifiible as ^hat of the 
young DeVaud wduW be ’^ftnick with tliofe p^fing 
^ocKk Accordingly, jtnnn tbe 4 egin|itngVf the tn<mt^ 
hn had been. perpettHdly Ibe almanac of ' 

/Vevey. l?c calculal^ed the ijlc ’ touVs th«t 

jiyere to dapfe before the amvid/uf lift jio. 


and that it nmket the^icitMa wkh TiSi much preci- 

.^on as if aB luiijEtufes were* iitothc uamoA aAivhy* 

Theft circtudfianoetdrfinoy tlw.idea offhsfn being any 

fittirg wdiiweiidobe in the -b^asriogi^ of .ycriifixg^ Devaud 

'wkh refpe^j>lo chtt Mdate and tho^wipaift iku W wa«' in 

qoefi of } and 4heitadery<^iwho iMwinafieiwfeiiHso own cx- 

planatiOOis, wW wt be 

German dmanae t the ttmch.r.ilone 

point it out to hhn I and tfaepioof <ofThftda,thaAidrt« 

nefs of the time that ft wmMEttiedm^ 

** An experiment was owde by damgji^ the place 
of the ink-flandifh dttrmg llm 
writing. He htsd a l%ht befide Ukn^aiid hod certified 
himfelf of lift place vAm to sab^aboldor^ 
fay meatis of ffght. * 
take ink wkh pUeciflOif, 
his eyes again r bat th^ink-ftandifirbalagc^^^ 
returned as eifiisti tsi^he^placr wbera rift tMpght ft Mas : 
It mnfi be bhferved; tM l|w^iiiacaoja^^^ hand Iras 
vapid till it reaiiAiedthr^Siightd^ and then 

he moved it j^awtitly 

hie at he was ftdd^jffiiNiia^^ . bes'bheh penned 
that a ttielt had 

It t he wetft 111 mi pu^Jt in 

its place. This experimenkwas leomlaiaie^ 
and always attended tsith the fame ipirftiafifiiaiCes. Dots 
not what we have hcvef fiated pvaferthat the fiaidii^ 
the paper, the table, farf painted 00 IdslouiyiHidon 

in as lively a manner^ ns if'w redly he 

fought the red ftiindlfhTn tl^ placarwhcfa Ins ftnagina* 
tiontold him ft to has^ bdfn^p^ k'^isat prove 
that tbe fame lively imaginafilaiii is lift eaeife kf dht moft 
fingiilar aiflions of this ndrp^wftlka^l And. laAly^ does 
it not prove, lihat a merfr glance of^iteye ft fnflbfifaDt 
to make hii imprrffiont as lively aadorabft f - 

** The committre, nprih^ thc wbble, momcnendUo 
foeb as Wifli to rtpetftHhd 6nwf ^pedhttaots, Ta 

make tbcftoWckvai.icmB a. 

.To examine dHJif^whinlftrth^ cart read 
unknown to them id perfia dhrhflcfs. jUTo ^6bf«vve^ 
whethet tfacy^ckn tell the hours on a watdkTfi the dark.* 
4. Til iftnftove when they wrfte the rnk-ftaildift ham ht 
plaee,tj^e wh^er they will rstuni to tht^fitmaplaee 
In 6rder to take ink. 5. And, laftly, tatakevmtice 
Whether tb<^ walk with the ftme Cditfidehe«» hi a dark 

. > . .r:; ; - vC; _ ^ 
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tnd unknowii plice^ li in wt with winch they uw ftc- Ae<i»c«Mi% 
qttAinted/ 

^ They lihewife temnniMid to fodi tt wonM eon^ 
firm or JnvalidiUf* 1 flie'ffbo<ve ohiM^atioosy ia mke «B 
their expe^imemta in th« ^irk i baeMfe^it hai been lu- 
ihertoittppbred thatHhe ryet^f dcep-woikmnre ^ no 
life lotheni-^ 

SiLEEPERiSi in natural hiftoryt a nnine >giveii to 
Ohofie'^ailtiiialt which deep all winier^ Igeh m i»evn» 
tnMivtor dannicev bttSf hedfgdfeo^» Cwdlowi« .ftc* 

^IFheft^ tlwnbt feed in wimt^ hme no {eofiblo c moao- 
tiioha^ hrreathe' little or otme ot aHv and moft of Aht 
irifeiat oiBiiCafNiin thnir ftfa^ Some of thefe crea- 
aurea feem to he dead, and oChem omiimi too flaMoldu 
diat of tha^fetfirlM& birtlii ia thia ftaifc they oon- 
tiinie^ aiit by nawdieab thc Wdo ore ottemmtiedi the 
animd hi yefe o pd lo lifetOwltlleJnadKi^^ 
they leftbK -i \ 


S L I 

It owtMM 14 akip, i 7 towni, pOh, 
«7ig|wnAm. i4So«iU^g««,..iesftnWf li6«nMr«aU, 
m 4 io£ gcplnaciiVfeBt*. lt<i» a pliant, faattle, po* 
a Iotck^ duchy. Fonaeifc the 
f of BoHAarLIiad half oT it^ and the other bdoog. 
cd-to<^ hoofe.of HaUcia Oottoip j but theioimer 
hanag-COO^iicrcd ^lia doeby, bad the pofieffioo oCit 
cnirmadtO'lm ligr ,the taaty of the north ia 1720 . 
iSit' i 7 fJt * pemp^'Sercidi Culrabach waa made gu- 
'feraiar thtt duithy* who W&dea at 'Gottoq>. 

f fcLICHt inanatalliirgy^ the-ore ofpiy Btetah .pa<^ 
aioatariy of goU^ udwn it -baa been {ioaadeil» and pre- 
fMMMd ior fa^er worhiog. 

•' The. naiuiar of pupating -the llich at OiremnitB in 
HlPgaty 4 ttiiia-} ti^ lay a foundation of arood three 
yai^ .dMjD* upon thb they place. the ore, and over ifaia 
thert uke #4 wtneaat their hottouM with iron ; 

ahi^e»'iif - 4 continual motian, beat and grind the ore. 



' 8 aMa««a» iuufli^^l in tteihlyiig jwfaootid uftii tiH'it w reduced to. powder: during thii openiion, 
th« bowoiuuf aa<hgwwig h io ' da ddf 4 hfr 4 <iwet^ «hc ore ia coFreted with water. There are four wheel* 

tnoft of ebstu ialMdtMttu^theiemghdedlh.' IMd’ihe'.tip- y.fifed to move thefe heaau, each wheel aaovine fin : and 


yermoft tn the nirf p 

1 &X.CXZ>A:Vt 

1mm mf « Cmnll 

toM After 

'■ tdfcftmr with 

t n lrntfa mr f ' he '-meutvto 

iBimodi mod^ 4^^^^ fi^tee nf the 

wdhwl IMWi He retired 

the efteem 
pediwt, pnni. 

‘ wlylwd 


Iwlinit «tfVice «ndaffilU 
tvf bn own 


: ■ .ptgntmipiig i 

. s«< 4 Mrt&hiSwiiid^ him into fo 
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: tai^'teh^rto die\ 

. iifHEcdily 
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: 4 ic«f ^ . 

" .'SLEIGHT ^ rSkf ^ . 

« . * jBAEtrF^oim[da» /$he ^ ; 

MmfksmnAi . Vbe 

, i mai ttb ^ ^didt «ideer M die 
. ^onditig dhn'trickdF ’Scir tliw 

- SLSSWICIL «« df 

|^eiHiiiijrk»‘niid capital of 4 ^uchy df At umt name Ia 
the^promoce of < 3 ^orp» with a fechUHa^ 

«d in idWL -Cltffe to it if the 
fhe d«H 4 it nMtxK^ 

by^lm^iNlApIdo^or^gDrem pMe 

lhfocd:pcmy% the warn ItIf’liiMed 

cm tha girif V wbere tfaereii A "good harhonr, IS 6 

fitilct wdrllHPwfl, ^ lonbeckp and ,if 5 (outhWeft of 
CopeoliBgcnd So iMg? ^ No Lot. 54 . 40 . , 
SittiwiCCf tbe 4 uchyof^ 7 wOT^f u aopnt 

^00 mHrs in im^ 6 a in bread». . It ia Imiidcd 
wp chf irnmh %. I^dk Jatlaadi m the caii by thc'Bak 
|ik £»« on the fnaih by asd an the weft by 

Vojo. XVII. Part II. 


4 he mterg m it nmi dFp carrying fomc of the niclalliiv* 
particles with tt» is received into feveral bafonsj one 
^aced bcktnd another ; aad fitia)ly» after bavii^ pafled 
ahrougb them all, and dcpofitedfome feditnent iu each, 
it aa let off into n veiy lai^e pit, almoft half an acre m 
extent ^ in which it is fuffered to ftand fo long, as to 
depoffu all Its iediment, of whatever kind, and after thn 
it ia let out. This work ia carried on day and nigtit, 
And the ore taken away and replaced by more as often 
M ocaafion requires. That ore which lies next tbe 
beai^ by which ii waa pounded, is always the cleaned: 
or rtebeft. . 

- When the flich ts waOied aa moch as they can, m 
hundred weiglit of it ufually contains about an ounce, 
or' perhaps but half an ounce of metal, which is not all 
gosl V diere le alarm a mixture of gold andiiber, 
but the^old isifi the largeft quantity, aod ubsafly is 
4 wo 4 hirdi of the Buaiorc : they then put the flkh in- 
to il furnacc' with Tome liineffone, and flaekcn, or the 
fcocia of former melttogs, and nip them together. The 
Arft m^iag produom a Tubil^ce caBed tfc$ ; this lech 
ihcy bura with 10 make it lighter, to Open its 

liodyg and mder h porous, after ^ich it is o^d 
rtiti'f \to this toft they add iand in fuch quantity aa 
tbejr find jatcelTaryg and t^n mdt .it over again* 

At Cfaremnita they have inany other wSjs of rcdu- 
ok^ gold out of ita ore« but paiticularly one, ip which 
Ib^^cmploy lio lead during the whole pperatioji 1 
' whereas, in jjenerkl, lAi is always needOary, after pxe 
beiofe mentioned procefles. See Coin. ^ 

SLIDING, avLE, a mathcnuoical itift m mcttt, ferr. 
lug to work qUeftioos in gauging, mcafitring, &c. With- 
out iifeof eeiitpaflts ; merdy by the Aiding of the 

S irta of the idftrument one by another, the lines End 
^ vtfioiia wbertoC gw the aQfwer hy in^^Uba. 

Tnis io^iimt is varloui^ conttned, and tibfiified 
by Winops kutbiWb' 'Evemd, Cdf^ 

Gunter, itiint, and^^rtrtdge i but the moll < 
and uieful aWi thoftf of £remrd and C^j|eAisilL' ' 

' SLIGO, i county in the pibriote ot Co hi tabg h t, 
fr 4 a ^^5 iim^ 1 n kngth^ tmd ar mikdi iA breadth ; 
bobo^oy tbebtft by^^ df Lekrim, on Aeweft 
by the cookity of ^yo, op the ootib and mkft-Weft 
by the ildbBhf ocean;* and din l£e TdiMK add^^ 

3 Y by 
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Sling {>yt.Rofeotn,o)oii. snd » ll.€ontJUDfl .5970 boufca, 

. I . 41 pafi(bti| 6 UbQrasg|i| awid fcnd^ 4 mcfib- 

ijcrs to parUanieiic; tWo^fii^ tUa cduatyf and two for the 
” borough of the famr! nstpCf w!ii<^ !• the only mrket- 

jtowQ in the coiinty« an 4 is feadefl on a bay, of the fame 
namei 30 miles weft ot KillsUsb and .190. north-eaft 
Dublin. . W« Long. R s6. N. Lat. 54. 13. 

SLINGf an inftrnmcDt fervin^. for cafting (lones 
with great violence. The inhahuanta jdf the J^alcaric 
iHands were, famous in mfiiguity ihr.tbe dexterous ma^ 
nagement oTthe Hing ; it is laid t^ey ’Uledthree^ kinds 
of flings,, fome ionger,. others" (hortf r, whkh they, ufed 
ai^cordiiig as their enemies were either nearer or ^more 
remote. It la added, that the firll feryed them for a 
head-hand, the fecond for a/girdle, and.that the third 
they conftantly carried in their hand. • v 

SLINGING is ufed vaijoufly at fea } but ehieftf 
for hoifting up caflea or other heavy things, with 
flings, I. e. contrivances of ropes fpliced into themfelycs 
at either end, with one eye big enough to receive 
calk or whatever is to be flung. There arc other flingsv 
which are made longer, and with a fmaU eye at each 
end ; one of which is put over the breech of a piece of 
orduaace, and the other eye comes over the end of an 
jron crow, which is put into, the, mouth of the piece^ 

,to weigh and hoife the gun as they pleafe- Thei;e are 
alfo flings hy which the yards arc bound faft io. tbc 
crofs-trte aloft, and to the head of the mafl, wiA U 
flrong rope or chain, that if the tie (hould happen to 
.^break, or to be fhot to pieces in i^ht, the yard, ncvcp* 
thelefs, may not fall upon the hatches, 

SmuQiNG a J^un bwlfoard^ in order to flop a leak Jm 
a ftiip, isdotic tjuis: the man is trufled up a]boot the 
middle in a piece of canvas, and a rope to keep him ' mep of {uitc 
from finking, ,with his orma at liberty, a mallet ip onje upon the credit of ot^r vrrU(pe$, M« 
hand, and a plug, wrapped in oakum and well tawd in ed in^,his,hpok of 

a Urpawling clout, ki ihe other, wbfck^ke is to heat apyof ipenfi., , , ^ r, - v ; ^ 

withal] dciptch imo the hole or leak, . Af, Jfam, 

SLQAnE (Sir Hani)^ bai:oi)et, cminenily dcuu .. j^e, pleaded t^e 

guiflicdas i phyfician and a natwatili^ was of l^notph egi. Tourdcibhtf^ ^ ¥«r^f, fad ptheff ejEpjflep^, maders t 

ira£tion, his father Alexander Sloanje being, at the vifitcd a|l recidfcd particular 

of the eplonv of Septs yrhich Rhtg jaip^s L. felled ia iparks of vhpWlT: i|Vr 

the north of Ireland, where ppi^ author was boro, at ftildy, . j ,;. , 

Killicagh, on the i5th of Apnijl 1060, At a vcry early .From Paris Mr Slpanp!, went j^^iAontpelicrf and 
period, he difplnyed a (Irpng. toclinatiiDn for na^uiplki^ bcipg^,fiumi(hsd/¥ 4 tb of r^ppemnendatipp from 

(lory i and this propenfity beJog encountge^ by » ffpife* M* Tou|m«i{bit, tOiM, Cpirac* tlfcep djlaincelW. of jhat 

able educatimi, he employed .thofe hours .which, young pptvcrflty#; he j^hpd his, mcpiWp 

people generally lofc by puflhjng triftiag aaan/e^ %p aU.the )eara#4ii^o 01 the pir9’?i9i9C^,partifMlEcly,^t^ 

^ents, in the Andy of nstairc, and cootcmpjatipgj M^hjlsgOoU whopiie a]wayaaccpmpanM^^%^t9^ 
works- , When, aboujt , liitcei^,,he^ wps attacked by, a nical ciscpcfions ig:tn$,* e;nvirdat;of.ew 4tX> whereha 
ipitting of blood, wbi^ threatened tq b^ attended with bchetd witb^pleafure and, a4i^ina|;^,th^ , fpontanepuja 
^oafiderabb; danger, and which interrupUd,tbe regular produ6ioDs of nature, and learned H>?dea lys , inftruot. 
cQurfc of his application for three years; he had,h9W» tions to clafs |ihem in a p fcpe^^m.spn^n: ; 
ever, already learned enough ofpbyCc to^l^iow j:ha|.a . , Having here found an an^Wfl^d^r^DprteniplatioQ^ 
nialady of this kind was not tp be^repapvud rfH^dtqnly, whi^Kyms entirciy tafte^hs. tpok le%ve 

and he pi^dently ablUined from othef }i<l 9 prs hif twp C 9 <Upadion|^ pf a di^^r^ 

that were likely to incfcafe it*. ^ '*■' kM W Wta ro .r.- 

. : % *^¥?wing, thw^ft^re 11} Aftj^r^cndipg a wbofegw. if cpllc^ng pl^irta^ bp 

Iqnte meafure he continue^ star after,: Jb^ vrfs .cpabled tiEveUed through ri^Mh ;the bfuc .def^gn a 

to prolong his life beypod! tlw, evdioary bQUPdt S being ^id p^^ing BoiprdMua^retqrnf.^ 

an example of the truth of his D\^A,fav4i^^ Plftkim, cd to wkpfe.bt Pliade, Eilhprt fts|fy..,i Abo;m th« 

ihyt fobriety, tempcran.ee, arid bcft e^d of *^^14 he^fe^opA for JEngjk^ndti with aia 

and nvoft po^e^ful preferv^i yes ihsjt^iatpre hss grEn^cd i^ntentiem. of ff ttUng t,herc a$ a phyQcian. ^ . Qm/Hif an- 
.id mankind- , ; . , , . i jri^ in LflPd<^,vhc.mEd|c it hisfirft 

A* foon as he Recovered ft;din bis Lq rcp ty^qiUuftriouf fricn^LMr ftay and AU Bpylcj in order 

. ' ' '4 ' ' ‘ ' ^o 


folved ta'pcrfeflLvhimrclf .in/tbe different branches of SlnsifA 
phyfle, which was the profellion he bad made choice 
jofyf sad with this viejv .he repaired to Londpn, where 
he hoped to receivie that. ^flllUnce which he could not 
fiod in his owovoamntryf 4, .i 1 . 

On bis arrival in, the, metrqppUs, he cntcjied himfelf 
as a pupil to the great Stafforth, an excellent cheinift^ 
bred under tbeiUuftiiiQUs StEhli^and by hiaiullrufliona 
he geined a perfeA knowledge of the rcompofl^pn and 
preparation* of the diSerent kinds of q^diciues thpn in 
ufe. At the fame time, h^ nMdied botany at the cele- 
brated gardien at Chelfea, affiduoufly attended ihc pub- 
lic lectures pf anatomy and phyfic, and in, fliart negled- 
ed. nothing, thatbe thought likely tp prove fcrvjceabU 
to him in hts future pre^ice. His principal merit, 
ht^ever^ was his, knowledge of.naturjd liiftofy 1 nnd it 
waa tkif^piut. ¥:biacbErader whicb introduced him 
ewrly to theacquainiaDce:of .Mr Boyle^and Mr Ray, 

^w 4 of ihc^ ttibfi: eini9e¥;patur^Cls of tb«c age. Hia 
iptipiacy mtb: thefe didin^lfhed charai^erB continued 
||S Iqiig ili^bfir Vhvs4> as ^ke careful to epm- 
mjanhuile to them eyetf 0^ that au 

ibp^dJtis occa- 

fibrialty iniideoftim^e*fi^^du :9 

ting Mr Sla,«e .Oj^^KMid. {oinagft 

C9«)^i» lor; ^ 

f«t oMt for Frv^ in the cai(i^i^]r'W two other llu> 

4 cBt«, *nd hnvihC cpwOed to Ffoeeeded.fp J*,. 

m, to tlw my thitWj|;^miiel«gw% 
ed by the h|]i(Otti 

Mr, Sloaoe nre^t^d t w lamqett^wirt h fpc ~ 
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to communicate to them the difcoverieB he had made 
in his travels. The latter he found at home, but 
the former had retired to £flex ; to «vhich place Mr 
Sloane tranfmitted a gteat variety of plants and feeds, 
which Mr Ray has deferibed in his Hiithry hf Plants, 
•lid for which he maites a proper ackndwledghient* 

About the year 1706 onr author became acquainted 
ninth the celebrated Sydenhaiti; who foon contracted fo 
warm un alfeCtion for him that he took him into hie 
houib,'and recommended him in the ftrongeft manner to 
his patients/ He had not been Tphg rn LfOn don before 
he was propofed by Dr Martin Lifter as a candidate tb 
be admitted a membet ' of the AoyaV Society, oh the 
^6th of November ^684; and being 'approved, he was 
elected on the aift of January ibllo wing.' ' 

In 1685 he communicated foixie'ieiirioftrieB to theSoi* 
crety ; and in July the famh yeat be^ wA a tahdfdatefer 
the office of tbdr affiftani* fecri^nry'^ v^hout fue* 
cefs, as he was obliged to way to ft^eriorini^ 
tereft of hta ^empetiror Dr 'Hylfey; Ob rirA; Uf 
April I fifty, he was ehOffeD U fellow Ufthe Cblfe^e bf 
Phyficians in London; atidtbsTame ydar Idsft^dadd 
fellow traveller Dr”l%bcred<Rb^afdUt hiring 
ed to the Society' 

•8 a remedy newly difqovered for the bnebrnindd dogi 
Br sionne tUt'phn^ 

MV to bif book 

•nd that fce^knii^ a thtn who mth it^enty 

couple dfjApkai 'TKikbil^rvBtibn he ikntidcon the 15th 
of following be 

witb tht dttkc'bf 

govtrnorof that 

ifland. tit^Uty^f 

phifidAni of be- 

- 

^ b for freih^ifeotefies in 

natural prodji^foni l^ Imt the world would have been 
v^d M 'im df f|ibni, ford ’ foit' buf autbor, by 

i^CfecKblekjipIieiti^ fayy ti» 

Onbbteif into hemi^^'^beiduk^ died foph 

■ftef be kAdtds an^'^Ke^^StidiM dfteniHii'eff tor i^um 

to Biyartd^^bever am’dbfwefrWoOM'W 

the letter Ihe had fent to court on tlm fnefoncholybc- 
daftnni ' * As DrSlCine 'coold nw thim Iff her 

grace in her diftrbfs, whilft the ivfE <ff retikraewere 
prraafing for their departure he improved ft in making 
aoKe^ioinfs of lintoimMfurfofiti^f ‘fo that' tbobgb’flis 
whdllr'lbl'ybt Jamaica tbiS n^ abOv^filteeii tisObtfoi M 
bteUght^togMcr fuch tj^^prodipcius ^nbrnHer'^of t^Ianta; 
that fbtutn' to EngUbS. Mr ^H^y uffonilbed 

that OtHt thUn ebufd procuHr iU one lOand, 'and m fo 
fpkee; To raft a variety. 

On his arrival in London be applied himfelf to the 
prbiEirM of hTs" pTofc/fioii ; Vn^ robn'bccaTttelb 'Eminent, 
Shat kC' 0%8' dhrffeii, phylitian to ChrilPs Hoi^tal . on 
thC^iyth Of Oadb^ 161^4: urtd chis^bffiue he tUj 
the year 1730, w^ien, on account of bis great age ^and 
iojirmititB^ fc found' ft' ritCciTary to rt-fign. Ii b fome- 
whbt^ftngular, and redOunds much the DoCfor's bo- 
npUr> thlA f hough lie received the eonoluments.cff bis 
office* punctually, brCfnife he would not’ lay down a pre- 
cedent which might'hurt his fucceffors, yet he conftant- 
Ijr applied the miMy :to the' relief of thofe who wcife 
the grealeft obj^s of rcirnpaffioii in the tiorpiul, that 
it niight nevir be ¥aid he enriched himfelf by giving 


health to the poor. He had been eleCted fccrctary to 
the Royal Society on the 30th of November 1^3; 
and upon this occUiVon he revived the publication of 
the Philofophical TranfaAions, whicti had been omit- 
ted' for fome time. "He continued to be the -dicor of 
thiB work till thb year 1 71a ; and the volimieB which 
appeared during, that period are monuments of his in- 
duftry and ihgenuiry, mauy of the pieces contained in 
them being Written by himfetf. 

' In 'the mean time he publifhcd Catalogt*s Plantarum 
Injuid ^aniH^iea Jp^riie protteniuntf &c. Seu Pro~ 
dr^m Hijldt\s NdturdTn part prltaa^ which he dedica- 
cated to the Royal Society and College of Phyficians. 
Ahout the fame time he formed the plan of a difpen- 
fary, where the poor might be fui-niftied at prime coft 
with fuch medicines as their feveral maladies might re- 
(^uire;' which he afterwards carried into execution, with 
the affillanee of the prefident and other oitBibers of the 
tSfitlege of Phybeiana. 

Oiir author’s third for natural knowledge feems to 
ttikvie'been born with him, fo that his cabinet of curio- 
foies may be faid to have commenced with his being. 
He was continually enriching and enlarging it; and 
the fame which, in the courfe of a few years, it had ac- 
tfUlred, brdiight every thing that 'was curious iri art or 
ni|(tilre to be nrft offered to liim for purchafe. Thcfe 
aequiifitfions; however, increafed it buc very ilowly in 
tomparifon of the augmentation it received in 1701 
by the dciatli of William Courten, Efq; a gentleman 
who had employed all his time, and the greater part of 
his fortune, in cotledting rarities, and who bequeathed 
the whole to Dr Sloaiie, on condition of his paying cer- 
tain^ debts and legacies with which he had charged it. 
Theft terms our author accepted, and he executed tlie 
will of the donor with tbe mud fcrupulous exa^tnefs ; 
on ’turhich ^count fome people have faid, that he pur- 
ebafod Mr Courten’s cuHofities at a dear rate. 

In 1 707 the firft volume of Dr Sloane’s Natural HFf- 
toiy of Jsnfiaica appeared in folio, though the publi- 
tkm of the fecond Was delayed till 1725. By this very 
oirefoV as well as magnificent Work, the materia nitdica 
Ms enriched' Whh a^'gi^cat number of excellent drugs 
nbt btifore known. In 1708 thc.Dofior was eledUd a 
forrign member of the Royal Academy of Sciences at 
Pans, ill the room of Mr Tfehimaus ; an honour fo 
much the greater, as we were then at war with France, 
imd the 'queen’s exprefs confent was neceffary before he 
cckuld ilbCtbt it. In propoition as his ccedit rofe among 
the ;hi;^ pta^ice inCreafed among people of 

irardt : Queen' Anne kerfrlf frequently cunfultcd him, 
and in her lad illnefs %vaS blooded by him. 

On the advancement of George I. to the throne, 
that prince, on the 3CI of April 1716, created the Doc- 
tor a baronet, ah hcreditary'tille of hohou/ to' Which 
no Englift^ phyficiad had before attained ; and at the 
fame time madd llim'pbynoian general tp the armyV 
which ftation he contmued till 1727, when he .was ap- 
pointed phytidian in ordinary to George He at- 
tended the royal family till his death : ,an4 was' parti- 
cularly favoured by C^een Caroline, .w|ifi.P^^'cd the 
greyed cobfidenCe in his preferiptions, , In' the neai| 
time hie had^bech unapimoMfly cliofe^ one df the clftRs 
of thc’tbllfege df Phyrichiils, June t; ly^fii^And he w.atf 
cltdlcd prcfideni of^ the fap>c body on^Septcifibcr, 30. 
1^19, an oftce whkh he lirtd'lbt uxccen years. 6ii- 
3 Y z ring 
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rifi^ that penod he iM tfnty thr hIgheR proofs of 
*^lira aciil atid aiSdility in iHa difchtrgc 01 his duty, bpt 
in 1721 ihade a prbfetifi' tLo that fociety of i ool. ; and 
ib far remitted a 'vtfy coliiiderabfodthit, which thecofi* 
poration owed him, it to atocept it iti fuch fmall lurms aa 
wcte lead inconvenient' to iHe ft ate of their affairs. Sir 
Hnns was rvo kfs liberal to other learned bodies. He 
vhad no fooner purchaftd the manor of Chelfea, than be 
gave the Company of apothecaries the etitirefrcehold of 
their ho tan Lcalffarden there, upon condition only that 
they (hould preient yearly to the Royal Society ftfty 
new plants, till the number (liould amotmt to 2000 (a). 

He gave hefides feV^rat other conliderable donations for 
the iRiprovenieift of this garden; the fttuation bf which, 
oh the banks of the Thames, and in the iiefgbhourhooii 
oFthe capital; was fuch aa to render it u^ful in tw<S 
refpedts ; Firft, by producing the mod fart medJcitiat 
plants ; and; fecondly, by fenring aa an excellent fehdolr 
for yonng botanida ; an advantage which he hiolfell 
had derived from it in the early part of hia life. 

The death of SirTfaac Newton, which happened iar 
1727, m^eway for the advancement of Sir Hans to 
the pixfidency of the Royal Society. He had been 
vice^pitfident, and frequently fat in the chair for that 
grciit man ; and by hia long connexion with thU'leam* 
ed Body hqhad contrafted fo ftrong an affedipn for it# 
that he made them a prefent of a hundred guineaa, - 
aaufed n curlona baft of King Charles 11 . its munder, 
to be erefled in the great hall where it met, and, na U 
faid, was very indrudicntal in procuring Sir Godfr^ 
Copley^B benefadion of a medal of the valoe of five; 
guineas, to be annually. given as an honorary mark of 
didinftion to the perfon who communicatet the heft ex* 
pindmetits id the' Society. 

On his being raifed to the chair, Sir Hans laid aftdo 
all ilioughi^of further promotion, and applied himfelf 
wholly tothe faithful difeharge of tlie duties of the of* 
ficea which he enjoyed. In this laudable occupadon be 
employed his time from 1727 to 1730, when, at the 
agcof 'iburfcore, 'he formed a refolution of quitting the 
fervice of the public, and of livtng.for himfelf.^ Wit^ 

•his he refighed ‘ the prcfidenicy of the Royal So* 
ciety much agaiuft the inclination of that refpeflablo 
body, who chbfe Martin Folkes, Efq ; to fueceed him, 
and m a public afftmbly thanked him for theg^at and 
eminent lerviCea he had rendered them. In the month 
of January 1741, he began to remove his library, and 
kfs cabinet of rnritfes, fr^ hia houfe in Bloorvdbdny to 
fhat' ilt Chdfear and on the raUi bf March fcdjb wing, 
having fetded all his -affatfiij' he retired thither Himfelf to 
enjoy in peabefol tvan()u!illity the reihaiiia of a Well-fpent 
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life. He did not, however, bury himfeir in that foil* 
tude which excludes man from fociety. He received 
at Chelfca, aa he had done in London, the vifits of 
people of . diftindlion, of all learned foreigners, and of 
the royal fiHnily, who fumetimes did him the honour to 
wait on him ; but, what was.ftill more to his praife, he 
never refufed admittance or advice to rich or pour who 
came to confult him concerning their health. Not con- 
tented with this contra£led method of doing good, he 
now, during his retreat; prdented to the public fuch 
ufeftd remedies as fuccefr had warranted, during the 
courfe of a long continued pradlice. Among tbefe ia 
the efficacious receipt ftor diftempera in the eyes, and 
his lemedy for the bite, of a mad dog. 

During the whole cottrfe of hia life. Sir Hans had 
lived with fo much temperance, as had preferred him 
from feeling the infirmities of old age ; but in his 90th 
year he began to complain oF pains, and to be fcniible 
of an uniVerfat decay. He was often heard to fay, that 
the Approach df desr^ brought no terrors along with^ 
k ; that he bhd long etpofi^ the ftrokc ; and that ht 
waa prepared ^to receive if whenever the great Author 
of hia being fhould think fit. After a fliort tllnefs of 
three days, he died titr Idle kith^f January 1752, 304 
vnw JotmM^on tbc' fftth in the lame vault 

with hia lidyi tKe {olcfifti^ ^ideOded with the 
grettleii^iidoiu& df df aftxanka and conations, 
that had ev^r befa^ iMr the Ukc ocirafion. 

Sir Hans bcu\g extremely fialidtous left .hia cabinet 
of; curiofities, wmch be tahch & P^'ns to col« 
Icdl, (houU he again diKpatedwt hia jdeath^^ahd hekig 
at thit fame time \n»wtUng that fi> lil^d {icMfha of' 
{6mnnt (hould beldftttojhii el^^ hehdlquditbed' 
it to the public# on condkiuh^^b^^iovM^ fttcmld be 
made good by ptidlai^Ot Thsafuui#. 

though largef m t1^ tbo; 

iittrtnfic vahiiB of the gold^Uud^ 
and precious ftonm that Bt% 

laft will h^.decki^^ ithal m ^f^hib whdo^ 

amounted ut' le^sft ^ ^^i^ides ^his Ifbiuey^^ 

confiftth^oft^i^ 547 df vHiicfh^ 

were illuftrated with dicscftn^en^aikh aM dolbtfiod. 
ftom nature, there vr^jy66 nuihtifcl^a;' and an infi- 
nite itumber bf rare and woHta Of evirry kind. 

The p^iament aiUcepted tb^ li^eyv andMMcd the 
conditiona. 

8LO AMEAv. in botany h A of phsnta^ be->' 
longing to the elafa of palyewdhwi ' Uitd Order wf 

and tn the natunH fyfteih fanjging hUdOr the^ 
5dth bkitr,cjlnwidenri^ The corolla It* |wiitapiftaloUs | . 
iffie ealyx pebtUphyHoUs arnd decidubUrV thrftigma ir 

perforated >- 


Shan#. 

SiOAIlM. 


(x) .This garden rwae, firft cftisbljfhed by the Company in 1673 5 
ffiem with a great variety orplanta, for the ibrnrovement of botany; Sir Han^ iii "order tb fo fervid 

able an underfa^og, granted |o^e Comply tj^itiiheritance ofit# being part ojf hkxtfate add i|w ChdfimV 
on condittoq that it ffiguld be (or ever pri^ferved as a pbyfic garden. Aa a proof of ijla bein^ fo maintaiifed, ti& 
cbliged the Company, in conftdvratjioh of the faid grain, to prefent yearly to the Rdyal Society, in one of 
weekly meeting, filty (pecimCDB of plants tfim had grown iii the garden the preceding year; and which were all^ 
to be fpecificaUy diftihiEl from each other, until the number of two thoufand (hoiild'be ctmpICted. This tium* 
bet was completed in the year 1761- Jn 1, 733 tbe Company crafted a marble ftiltiie of Sir Hana, executedr 
by which is pl^vd !upojn a pedc^ffisr?B ihc centre of the prSen, with tk tMkx infcripiion, expreifin|| bit 

d^atiqn, wd the defigri tapu'dyaatagesji^ ^ , > , , , . ' 
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Aloe perforated ; the berry ii corticofe, echinateda poly* 

. U. ipermoiui and gaping. There are two fpecieia the 

and imarginata. 

’ SLOE* See Prunifs, 

SLOOPf aftnall velTcl furniHied with one maft, the 
mainfail of which is attached to a gaff abovci or to the 
mall, on its foremoll edge, and to a long bnom below, 
by whjcb it ia occalionalty Ihifted to either quarLcr. 
See Shii^- 

Sloo¥ of a name given to the fmallell veflcls of 
warf eacept cutters. They are cither rigged as Ihips 
or Chows, 

SLOT, in the fportfman's language, a term ufed tp 
exprefs the mark of the foot of a flag or other animal 
proper for the chafe in the clay or earth, ^ which 
they are ab}e to guefs when the animal palKd, and 
which way he^ went. The Hot, or treading of the 
ftag, k very nicely lludied on this occafion ; if the 
Hut be larger deep printed in the ground, |md with 
an open cleft, and, added to thefe fnarka^v thei'C if 
a large fpace between mfrk and mark, it iit^^ertaih that 
the &&g is an old one. If there be obferved the dots 
or treadiugs of two, the one loiy and the other round, 
and both of ope frze, the ^ig . always that of 
the larger animals ahotthrr.inray of know- 

Higtlie s^ld ones ones by the tread- 

ing 8 which k,; titai tlfie hinder feet of tbp old oncf 
never reach to t^i;; fore wherpaa thoXe of the 
young ones do. 

SLOlj^H, in zoology. See BaAniryvs. 

SI^OPOH, a deep The call (kin of 

a^uilse, tlif ^|Mnp of a coal itnd the fear of a wound,, 
are alfo jthe fame app^latioir.^ The flougfa of 

a wi1ii|i,b(^ is t|kp ,be4i,fo^),. oT^mir^ wherein he waU 
kmm ^hi^ he the *ip 4 me. , 

a lai^pii||^|iop^aRtC|wn inPolapd, in 
l^thttauia, and Capitiii of duchy of the fame name; 
Ihmous fqv three ::b(mle^ gained here by Conftantine 
diikp uf oiling qner AheTaitarSi jn the:rei^ of Sigif- 
muod fi Jt is feated on the mqr SInezk, 7^: miles 
fuuth^aft 4 >f and 70 /qu^j^ oit Korpgrodeck. 

5 - Long. 'zy. 441./ }}.--^at. 53^1^, 

^LUG, in aoology. See. Li^AX* 

SLUlCE„a {fnimp of tirobeiy itonp^ or other matter, 
farving to retain and raife the of a river, &c. and 
00 occafion to let it pafs. 

Such ;s the ITutce of a mill, which ftqpi and collects 
thf yreterof a rivulet,, &Ct to let it fall at Ipnglh W 
Ac greaur plenty upon the milUwhc^l .- fuqh aUo are 
thede ;uic4 « difeha^ge . water off 

land. And fuch are i^hc /luieps of Flqnd^ra, &C, which 
fcrve tq itfcvent the waters of the fca from overllow’ing 
the lower lands. 

Sometimes there is a’ kind of canaf'enclofed between 
two.gateeqr fluic^s, in artihcisl navigations, to fave the 
water, anil render the pafTage of boats^qually ca^ 4nd’ 
fhfe, upwards and, dpwii wards ; af in Ih’c (Ibices fit B fl- 
are in France, which are a Idnd of maflive wall^ bhtlt 
parallel to each other, at the didancebf 20 or ^4 
dofed with ftrqng gates at each end, between which is 
a kind of cand or chamber, conGiderably longer than 
broad ; wherein a vpflpl being cnclofedi the water is let 
out at the firtt Mlp, by whic|i the vcffel is nifed 15 or 
rS fl?et,'and paiied but oF this canal into another thlK^ 
bighcr. By bjch means a boat is conveyed cut of the 


Loire into the Seine, ibougli the grpund bctwccA tbfhi Sluice 
rdc above 1 50 feet higher than either of ihofc rivers*. W - 
Sluices are, mode different ways, according to the ufc 
for which they are intended ; when they ferve for navi- ^ Soe'^ 
gallon, they are (but witli two pics, prefenting 
angle towards the ft ream ; when they are made near the 
fca, two pair of gates arc made, the one to kc.,p the 
watercut and the other in, as occafion requires: in this 
cafe, the gates towards the fca prefent an angle that 
way, and the others the contrary way ; and the fpacc 
enclofed by thofe gates is called the chambtr. When 
fluices arc made in the ditches of afortrefs, to keep up 
the water in fome parts, infteod of gates, ihuiLcrs are 
made fo as to Aide im and down in grooves; and when- 
tbeyaic made to raife an inundation, they arc thenibut 
by meana of fquare timbers let down in cuUifes, fo as 
to lie dofe and firm. 

The word^znVe is formed of the French efclufe^ which 
Men^e derives from the Latin e>:cluja^ found in the 
Salic law in the fame fenfe. But this is to be reftrained 
to thciluiccs of mills, &c. for as to thofe ferving to raife 
veiTels, they were wholly unknown to the ancients. 

SLUR, in miific, a mark like the arch of a circle, 
drawn from one note to another, compreheuding two 
or more notes in the fame or different degrees. If the 
notes are in different degrees, it fignifies that tlicy are 
all to be fung to one iy liable ; foi wind inftruments,^ 
that they are to be made in one continued breath ; and 
forftringed inftruments that arc ftruck with a bow, as 
a violin, &c. that they are made w‘ith one (Irokc. If 
the notes are in the fame degree, it Ggniiies that it is 
all one note, to be made as long as the whole notes fo 
conneded ; and this happens mod frequently betwixt 
the laft; note of one line and the firftof tlie next; which 
is particularly called fyncopaiim. 

SLUYS, a town of Dutch Flanders, oppofitc the, 
ifland of Cadfand, with a good harbour, 10 miles north 
of Brills. E. Long. 3 ' 25- N. Lat. 51. 19. , 

SMACK, a frnsll vefTel, commonly rigged as a (loop 
or hoy, ufed in tlic coalling or hfhing trade, or as a 
tender in the king’s fcrvicc. 

^SMALAND. or East Gothland, a province of 
Sweden^ which niRkes part of Gothland; and is bound- 
ed on the north by Oflrogothia or Eaft Gothland, on 
the ea(l by the Baltic feu, on the fouth by Schoneu 
and Bleckingta, and on the weft by Weftrogothia or 
Weft Gothland. It is about i la miles in length, and 
62 in ^n;a,dth.' Calmar is the capital town. , 

^SMi^LKALD, a town of Germany, in Franconia,', 
add in iho coupty of Hcnnebcrg : famous for the con-, 
fedcracy entered into by the> German Proteftauts ^gainft. 
the emperor, commonly called the league of SmaliatJ, 

The drfign of it was to defend their religion and liber- 
iksw It is feated on the river Werra^ 25 Tniles fouth- 
weft of Erford, and 50 north-weft of Bamberg. E. 

Long. 16. cz. N. Lkt. co. 40. It is fubjejl to tiic 
prih'ce of He^-Caffel. 

iSMALLAGE^ in botany, 

‘ SMALT, a kind of glafs of a dark h|uc cbloi^p*, 
whiefh yvhen levigated appears of a moft beautiful co- ' 
lour ; and iF'it could be made fufBdiently fine, would be 
an excellent fuccedaneum for ultram^nnc, as not only 
refiilinr all kinds of weather, but iyeti the moft yio]ent 
fires. It ia, prepared b^ melting ^We piA pfeiicirieft' 
cobrit with t«rb of fttbt bf ^bt-il!lh. 

3 Ati 
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SmingJui, bottomg of the crucibles in wliicli the j]malc is 

_ >>»waton. manufadured we generally find a rcgulus of a whitifh 
colour inclining to red, and extremely brittle. This is 
melted afrrfli, and when cold feparates into two parts | 
that at the bottom is the cobaltic regtilus, which is em- 
ployed to make more of the fmalt ; the other is bif* 
muth. 

SMARACDUS, in nutura! hiftory. See £mb- 

AALD. 

SMEATON (John), an eminent civil engineer, was 
born the 28th of May 1724, O. S, at Anllhurpe, near 
Leeds, in a houfe built by his grandfather, and where 
his family have redded ever lince. 

The Arength of his uiiderAanding and the originality 
of his genius appeared at an early age } his playthings 
were not the playthings of children, but the tools which 
men employ ; and be appeared to have greater entertain- 
ment in feeing the men in the neighbourhood work, 
stud aAcing them queftions, than in any thing elfe. One 
day he was feen (to the diftrefs of his family) on the 
top of his father's barn, Axing up fomething like a 
windmill ; another time, he attended fume men fixing 
a pump at a neighbouring village, and obfervtng them 
Cut off a piece of bored pipe, he was fo lucky as to pro- 
cure it, and he a6tually made with it a working pump 
rbat raifed water. Thefe anecdotes refer to circum- 
Aances that happened while he was in petticoats, and 
ntolt likely before he attained his lixth year. 

About his 14th and 15th year, he had made for 
himfelf an engine for turning, and made feveral'pre- 
fents to his friends of boxes in ivory or wood very 
neatly turned. He forged his iron and ftrel, and 
melted his metal \ he had tools of every fort for 
working in wood, ivory, and metals, lie had made a 
lathe, by which he had cut a perpetual ferew in brafs, 
a thing little known at that day, which was the inven- 
tion of Mr Henry Hindley of York ; with whom Mr 
Smeaton foon became acquainted, and they fpent many 
a night at Mr Hindley ’s lioufe till day-light, converiing 
on iLiofc fubje^s. 

Thus had Mr Smeaton, by the ftrength of his gc- 
oiui and indefatigable indoAry, acquired, at the age of 
181 an extenfive fet of tools, and the art of working 
in mo A of ilic mechanical trades, without the afliAance 
of any inaAcr. A part of every day was generally oc- 
cupied in forming fome ingenious piece of mecha- 
iiifra. 

Mr Smeaton's father was an attoniey, and defirous 
of bringing him up to the fame profeflion, Mr Smea- 
ton ihertfore came up to London in 1742, and attend- 
ed tiie courts in WeAminAer hall ; but finding (as his 
common exprefiion was) that the law did not fait the 
bent of his genius, he wrote a Arong memorial to his 
i'iithcr on that fQhj( ^ i whofe good fenfc from that mo- 
inent left Mr Smeaton to puruK the bent of his genius 
in hLs own way. 

In 175 s he began a courfe of expeiiments to tty a 
majchiiie of his invention to meafure a Aiip's Why at tea, 
and alfo miidetwo voyages in company with Dr Knigfit 
to try it, mild a compafs of his own invention and mak- 
ing, which was made magnetical by Dr Knight's arti- 
ficial magnets ; the fccond voyage was made in the For- 
tinu A bop of war, commanded at that time by Captain 
Alexander Campbell. 

Xia 1755 he was cle6»d member of the Royal So- 


ciety ; the number of papers publiihed in tli<:tr Tranf- Smcate^i^ 
a£lions will fhow the univcrfality of his genius and ~ 
knowledge. In 1759 he was honoured by an unani- 
mous vote with their gold medal for his paper entitled 
** An Experimental Inquiry concerning the Natural 
Powers of Water and Wind to turn Mills, and other 
Machines depending on a Circular Motion." 

This paper, he fays, was the refult of experiments 
made on working models in the years 1752 and ^753i 
but not communicated to the Society ti)l 1759 > befpre 
which time he had an opportunity of putting the cAed^ 
of thefe experiments into real practice, iii a variety of 
cafes, and for various purpofes, fo as to affiire the So- 
ciety he had found them to anfwer. 

In December 175$* the EddyAone lighthoufe was 
burnt down : Mr W^on, the chief propnetor, and the 
others, being defirous of rebuilding It in the luh- 
Axntial manner, inquired of the earl of Macclesfield 
(then prefident of the Rpyal Society ) whom be thought 
the moA proper to rebuild it f bis IprdAiip recommend- 
ed Mr Smeaton. 

Mr Smeaton undertook the work, and completed it 
in the fommer of 1759*^ Of this Mr Smeaton gives an 
ample defeription in the volume he publUhed. in I791 : 
that edition has been fold fbme ^'ime ac^ and a lecoud 
ia now in the preia» under lhe;rcrvijlal pf hisbiUiCh cAetm*, 
ed friend Mr Aubert^ /E. ft- and.gioyernpr of. the . 
London aflurance corporatlpil. 

Though Mr Smeaton cOtnpleUd' the biiilijing of the^ 
EddyAone lighthoufein lyjjp ^a work that doj?sbim to 
much credit), yet it appear^ he did not fopu ,get jnto 
full biifinefs as a civil engineer^ fdf 
YorkAiire, he pftered hmfvlfjii candi&^^^^ 
the receivers of tht l^Jcirwcni^atW 

3tA of December in that ycaK^k^ waa^^j^nled^^^'^l^,, 
full board of Green wich ho^itali in 
flatteiiiTg to himfelf; Wb^' tvrp lather 
recommended and powerfuUy fd{^]^o|^d were c^df^ , 
for the employment. In appMntment he ^as ye^ 
happy, by the afliAance and kbiliues of his partner bb 
Walcoo one of the redeiverSi who taking upon Jiimfelf 
the management ahd accounts, left Mr Smeatpn leifurc 
and opportunity to exer^ hi^ abilities on public works, 
as well as to make many improvements in the mills and 
in the eAates 'of Greenwich hofpital. 3 y the year 
1775 he bad fo much burincfs^as a civil engineer, that 
he wi filed to refigo this appointment ; and would have 
dono it then, bad nut his friends the late Mr Stuart 
the hofpiial furveyor, and Mr Ibbetfpn their lecretary, 
prevailed upon him to continue in the office al»ut two 
years longer. 

Mr Smeaton having now got into full bufinefs as a 
civil engineer, performed many works of general utili- 
ty. He made the river Caldci navigable ; a work that 
required great Ikill and jui^ment, owing to the. very 
impetuous floods in that river ; He planned and at- 
tended xht execution of the great canal in 3cotlaHd for 
conveying the trade of the country either to the Atlan- 
tic or German ocean ; and having brought it to. the 
place originally intended, he declined a handfome year- 
ly falary, in order that he might attend to the mulci- 
’ plicity of his other bufliicfs. 

On the opening of the great arch at London bridge, 
the excavation around and under tfic A^iling^ was fo 
confidcrahle, that the bridge was thought to be in 

great 
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Smeatoi). danger oF falling, lie was then in YorkHiirct 
— — V"-*-' and was font for by cxprefs, and arrived with the ut- 
moll dcfpatch : ** I think (fays Mr Holnoes, the au- 
thor of his life) it was on a Saturday morning, when 
the apprehenfion of the bridge was fo general that few 
would pafs over or under it. He applied himfelf im^ 
mediately to examine it, and to found about the Herlings 
«B minutely as he could ; and the coramittee being call- 
ed together, adopted his advice, which was to repur- 
chafe the Hones that had been taken from the middle 
pier, then lying in MnoHdclds, and to throw them into 
the river to guard the ilerlings.’^ Nothing (hows the 
appreheniiotis concerning the falling of the bridge more 
than the alacrity with which this advice was purfued ; 
the Hones were repurchafed that day, Lorfes, carts, and 
barges, were got ready, and they began the work on 
Sunday morning. Thus Mr Smeaton, in all human 
probability, faved London bridge from falling, and fe- 
cured it tul more effcdlual methods could be taken. 

The Taft variety of mills which Mr Smeaton con- 
ftpjded, fo greatly to the fatisfa^lion and advantage of 
the owners, will Ihow the great ufc which he made of 
his experiments in 1752 and 17^1 ; for he never i^rufted 
to theory in any cafe where, ijiie ^oidd; have an. oppor- 
tunity to inveftigate it by cxperimctitf He huWt a 
fleam engine at Auilhorpe, and made experiments 
thereon, purpoMy to afceitain the power of Newco- 
men's fteam enginet wb|ch he improved and brought to 
a far greater degree of perfedioiii t»oth iu its conftruc- 
tion and powers^ than it was before* 

Mr Smeal^pn during many years .of his life was a 
frequent at^ehdknt on parliament, his opiiiian being con- 
tinnally called for ; and here his ilrcngtb of judgment 
and perfptDulty of eipreftmn boyd its, full d if play : k 
was bis conftant cuftom, fppUed to, to plan or 
fupport any irieafurc, to vdi^t bimlclf fully acquainted 
with it, to'fc^ its merits before he would engage in it : 
by this cSbtio^, addikl to the elearnefs of his deferip- 
lion and the integrity of hie hrrtrt, he fcJdooi failed to 
obtain for the biU which he fuporied an b£ 1 of parlia- 
ment. No one Wa^ heard with mofc attention, nor had 
any one ever more cqnHdence placed iu his teftimouy. 
In the courts of law he had feveral compliments paid 
him from the bench by Lord Mansfield and others, for 
the new light which he threw on difficult fubjec^s. 

Aboiit the year 1785 Mr Smeaton’s health began to 
decline ; and he then took the refolution to endeavour 
to avoid all the bufinefs he could, fo that be might 
have leifiirc to publilh an account of bis inventions and 
works, which was certainly the firft wiHi of his heart ; 
for lie has often been heard to lay, that ** he thought 
he could not render fo much fervice. to bis country as 
by doing that." He got only his account of the Ed- 
dy Hone lighthoufe completed, and fome p'-eparatious to 
his intended Treatife ou Mills ; for he could not refift , 
the folicitatiojis of his friends it\ various wofka; and 
Mr Aubert, whom he greatly loved and refpeded, be- 
ing chofeii chairman of Ramfgatc harbour, prevailed 
up<in him to accept the place of engineer to that har- 
bour ; and to their joint efforts the public is cliicHy in- 
debted fur the improvements that have been made 
there within thefe few years, which fully appears iu a 
report that Mr Smeaton gave in to the board of truHccs 
in 1791, which they immediately pubhflicd. 

Smcatoiv being at AtiHliorpc, walking in his 


gardtu on the 16th of Septemlxr j 793, was Hruck with Smeitoft 
the palfy, and died the 28th of O^lober. In his ill- II, 
nefs (fays, Mr Holmes) 1 had feveral letters from him, 
figned with his name, but written and figned by ano- 
ther’s pen ; the didiion of them (bowed the Hrength of 
his mind had not left him. In one written the 26ch 
of September, after minutely deferibing his health and 
feelings, he fays, * in conrcquence of the foreguing, 1 
conclude myfelf nine-tenths dead ; and the greatcll fa- 
vour the Almighty can do me (as I think), will be ut 
complete the ocher part ; but as it is likely to be a linger- 
ing illnefs, it is onlyjii His power to fay when that is 
likely to happen.’' 

Mr Smeaton had a warmth of expreffion that might 
appear to thofe who did not know liim well to border 
op harlhnefs ; but thufc more intimately acquainted 
with him, knew it arofe f»om the intenfe application of 
his mind, which was always in the purfuit of truth, or 
engaged in inve (ligating difficult fubjedis. He would 
fometimes break out hallily, when any tiling was faid 
that did not tally with his ideas ; and he would not 
give up any thing he argued for, till his mind was con- 
vinced by found rcafiming. 

In all the focial duties of life he was exemplary ; he 
was a moll affediionute hufband, a good father, a warm, 
zealous, and finccre friend, always ready to allilt thofe 
he rcfpt'ded, and oficn before it was pointed out to 
him in what way he could ferve them. lie was a lover 
and encourager of merit wherever he found it ; and 
many men are in a g cat ineafure indebted to his af- 
fiftaiicc and advice for their prefent lituatiun. As a 
companion, he wau always ciiierl,in»ing and iiiHruC^ivc ; 
and none could fpend any time in hio conipuiiy without 
improve luent. 

SMELL, ODOUR, with regard to the organ, is an 
impreflion made on the nofc by little inicles conti- 
nually exhaling from odorous budicii : W^iih rcg ivd lo 
the objcdl, it is the figiiie Ukil difpuliiion of odorous ef- 
fluvia, wliich, flicking on the ui^>, m, excite ibe feiife of 
fmcllmg : And v^ ith legnid to the foul, it is the per- 
ceptiou of the imprcflion of the ubjedl on the organ, or 
tlu air ction iu the foul refultiiig therefrom. Sec 
AxATOMV, N® 140; and MtTAFHYSICS. 

SMELLING, the aCl whereby wc perceive fmells, 
or w hereby wc become U nfible of odorous bodies, by 
meauH of certain effluvia lliercof ; v^'liich, Hriking oil 
the olfttClory organ, brifkly enough to have their iiii- 
pulfe propagated to the brain, excite u fciifatiou ip ihc 
foul. The principal organs gf fmelling are the noHnls 
and the olfadlory nerves ; the miiiutp ramifications of* 
whicli latter arc diflributtd throughout the whole con- 
cave of the former. Lor their deferiptions, fee Ana- 
tomy. 

Smelling is performed by drawing into the noftrils 
the odoroiiB effluvia floating in the air in infpiraiioi^, 
which Alike with fuch force againil rlie fibnllai of 
the olfadlory nerves, which the figure ol the nofe, and 
the fitnaiion of the little bones, render oppo/ilc tliercto, 
as to fflakc them, and give them a vihraiory motion; 
which a^ioiu being communicated hence to the com- 
mon fenfory, occaiiona an idea of a fweet, or fetid, or 
four, or au aromatic, or n putrefied objett, C<c, The 
matter in animals, vcgclahles, fuHils, ficc, which chiefly 
affeCls the fenfe of fmelling, Buerhaave obfervcai, i« 
that fubtilc fubftance, inherent in their oily paits, 

callcfi 
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Sfiini ; bcflaafef «rhflti tiiif it t«ken'«Wuy Irdm part fraiA tfW eartliyi 

jl . the mott. fragrutt bediee^ avltst retttEina h'as fcarce iNiy "" 

^ rnUliat lall ^ but tfaw, poaised M inddbirdua 

-bodieait tbm v^fisgraacy''*' " - 

W^ifoib&rvrir thn iiracet'^hore generiUy the ‘faifc 
of imelMng is m^h ^eater perfedlioo than mtn ; by 
this alone they ^fttngDiihthe qiialitieaofbodtieBt orbich 
could oat Qtherwilc he known; hunt futtheir food at a 
great -4iftanco« aa hounds and birds c( prey; or bid 
among other dubilancca, aa ddcka, tec. Main having 
•4ither meaua of judging of his food# dtt; fid not need 
^ much fagaeity in hisuofe; yet have we iiiftancei of 
a great deal even in man. In the Jf^oire dti An^lu^ 
we are aiTurrd there arc negroca who, by the Cmell 
alooc, can diftiiiguifli between the footftrpa of a French- 
<>tnan and a negro. It is found, that the lamhiv, where- 
with the upper part of the noftrila is 'fenced, and which 
ferve to receive the divarications of the ol&^ory nerres, 
are always longcfr and folded up together in greater 
numbcTB, ah the animal has this ftnie more acute vibe 
canons wviihings atid turninga of theft laixtinw detam- 
ing the odoriferous panicles. 

The fenfe of fmelling may be diminiOicd or deftroy- 
edby diftaCes ; as by the moiduretdrynefafindamroariqD, 

■or fuppuration of the olfadtory membrane, the coflipnef- 
fipii of tlie nerves which fupply it, or fome fault iaebe { 
brain iifclf at (heir origin- A defcA, or too gteat a . 
degree of folidity of the fmall fpongy bones of the up- 
per jaw, the caverns of the forehead, &c. may likewtlc 
impair this feikfe ; and it may be alfo injured by a col- 
ledion of fetid matter in thei'e caverns, which is conti- 
nually oxhaling froas them, and alfo by immoderate ufe 
■of Couff. When. the nofe abouuds with moiftiire, after 
gentle evacuations, fuch things as tend to take off' irri- 
tation aud coagulate the thin iharp ferum may he ap- 
plied ; as the oil of anife mixed with line flour, cam- 
phor diffoWed in oil uf almonds, dec. the vapours of am- 
ber, frsiikiucenfe, gum-raaflic, and benjamin, may like- 
wife be received into the nofe and mouth. For tnoift- 
enic^ the mucus when it is too dry, foine recommend 
fuuff made of the leaves of marjonm, mixed with oil of 
, amber, marjoram, andanifeed s or a ftemutatory of cal- 
cined white vitriol, twelve grains of which may be mix- 
ed with two ounces of marjoram water and filtrated. 

The fleam of vinegar upon hot iron, and received up 
the nollnis, is alio of ufe for fofteniug the mucus, re- 
movin^obltruAions, &c. If there be an ulcer in the 
uofe, U ought to be dtefled with fomc emollient oint- 
ment, to which, iftbe pam be very great, a little Iqu- 
danpm may be added. If it be a venereal ulcer, la 
grains of corrdfive lublimate may be dtffolved in a pint 
and a half of brandy, a table fpoonful of which may be 
taken twice a day. The ulcer ought likewife to be 


SMI 

tad ttber parti. "Set M>- 

-TAtLltaOT, Part IIL 

•fiMSW, it emkhtlttgy. flee Mltovi. 
SMILAKi aoeraH tmwirkfetoi in tnCanj : A ,e- 
iiut bf pliiaM'belMgia£ to tiw tiefe of dSwia «nd«Nbr 
-of dflatoAM ; tfldin nw oatoifalfyftoiii niiiigin|:'Mjdcr 

-tbe I rlb-oidWi SahiitiUae^ Tfat tnide' ca^t ii h«»- 
phylloui) and there ii no corolla ; the femue etlyt ia 
alfo hetaphyliiMiii^iclMtftreai, coroHa ; there trethree 
-flylea, adriloo^r beMrpf tnd^ietieede. There-ere i8 
fpieiee, the afpens *iewat d9Haldi»»'Svfa^af^ chi- 
na, MMuAdiffdia, dauriMiai ^UOniaiidea, -cadttoa» 
noxt harbaee^ -tetfa^n*,1aaee«lBta, and arfoado-drias. 
Otf thefe; the iina»t fetfaparifla, which .awmda f he for- 
:&paRlla' nwt, ia tkewMA mliiaUe.' Thie ja wreHde- 
fetibed inahe LohdwMcflkal lcacMlhp Dr .Wrtgbt, 
who, darin,ra loiig^ecfideace in Joiaaioa, wade boas, 
•lue peeuhar^ftlidp. ’ - - 

** T^ttCpecliCBifAyadke^ditoffitaMof the idnekaefeef 
a maii'e finpet't'my'we ^nted, tiiangwhu^and befet 
whh nrookaddpuMa. ' llhclcaweaare alteraate, feBooth 
■and. lluirin, on the nparr/fide; on the other fide-are 
dine n<»«ei.«r c«AaB.withfiiii^iinaUct«nlE(dJpiM 
-Hie.flowee'tajcBoeaf aanednikibnd... The frait iin 

-hlatcic benyr^ wowainiagdaBepatdriwiw-^^ 

i«)Sit&pMdhtflel 9 ktoiB lowcmifttgriHiiidaniid wear 
the hankfrof riaireu .tThnieopie rdhv fttp a ifle iallyj wader 
the forfacc of die f N w a A ’ TMe-JaRhepmt have wdf 
to loo£m the (ail a <li«kiti.iHgAjW dame rthr long 
fibre, with a woodewikiaolk la^thil aHnnpietthBfi pro- 
ceed till the whdO 'radt.ii^pIK Mtt, Mltit llaa^^lamd 
of the mad, dried, iawd wndh i WB -X 

- The fenfibk foaliteea of M apw ilBa; aia, wwai^p- 
'Dom aad 4hriqac^aMi, wflih-d SflNHWtdMlf aciin^« 
The latter,' hom^ If .da di|M adapt .IP 
by nany t tad leMaM tafMiRi^vtkairittT.^^ 

power* may'fehi^ih«.awir9Mld:da‘Nt''flnPaltcB|.aadl.4^ 
rinTVOUt '■ -'T*' 

M Sin^ Sof<l]rcc*aM- 

per op Smfupfrilhludta 
<litiriqfi» yqj. I. 

tlm fcKwrlya Isw^ 

mfi itt,«^habjjtioa 

has been nttencM l^h^vt^ hqppy oonl^iiciiGes m the 
yaws and in vetMpmuffBftioni; as no^f, t 4 ^hi,iiiKlexor- 
tofis; painsof the bones, apd 

^ ^ Willmiq Tp^yoe ‘ jwftjmnUa a 

f^cific in dl ilngm qf ^ 

careCul cbCcryxiioii of of 

cafes, I inbd ^edare 1 coulil no. .^peudonbe ofi 
farfipsrilla ilonca But if q^ercury h^ been 

tried, or. was ufed alpng with faffapariBa, a cure 
was foon effeAed. Where the patiantsiiad h^ redu- 


waflicd with it, and tbe^fumes of cinnabar may be re- ce^ by pain, dtforder, and 1 jprrf^ a de« 


ccived up the noflrila, 

IF there ^ i^on to ful^dl that tbf nerves 'a^ich 
fuppiy the brganf of fmeBmgaTt ;ucn, or want flimu- 
lating, volatile (alts, or ftrpng hiuffs, aod other (binge 
whieb occafion fneeztng, may be applied to the nofe ; 
the forerbead may lllcewife bc^ anointed with balfam of 
Ptni, to which may be added a little oil of amber. 
SM£ IaT , in ich^yology. ' 'Sec Sal mo* 


cnaioD pf farbpardla, al^a^taM^%»nup(u^«l>^p^ 
der of ebe ftime,iunc,e u (jaqtecCb 

in the moft deplorable talTm pi id^emfed jllinb ai^ 
carious or ill-difpoftd fortp or caaccri.** . 

The china, or oriental fpecies of china root, haa 
Toiindifli prickly ftalks and red t^ernes, and is a native 
of China and Japan. pftudo^ioa, or oc^dentii 

fpecks, has rounder fmpplh ftalhs and jbbeh herrma. 


riNG, in metifiurgy, tlua fufi^ qr. melti^ gi*owa wild in Jmakq and Vii^uiiii, wfiA the c^da 

of the oABofnieltfi^'ia^i^tQ&I^Atethcmei^D^ of out own dlm^et .. , , ^ 



ISnViIit, 

Smith. 
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Thefe roots have fcarce any fmell or particular tallt: 
when frcflii they are faid to be fumewhat acrid, but as 
brought to u8 they difcuver, even when lonji; chewed, 
J 30 other than a flight unchioiity in the mouth. Builed 
in!wntcr,thcy impart a rcddifii culuur, and a kind ui vapid 
Toftnefs ; the dccodtion when iiifpiffated yields an uiic- 
tuouB, farinaceous, almolliufipid mafs, amounting to up- 
wards of half the weight of the root. They give a gold 
■yelloiv* tiiiftiire to rediified fpirit, but make no feiiliblc 
alteration in iu tailc : on diawing oiF the fpirit ftom 
the filtered liquor, there remains an orange-colourcd ex- 
tva£\, nearly as infipid as that obtained by water, but 
Scarcely in half its quaniityh 

China root is generally fuppofed to promote perfpi- 
i^Btion and urine, and by its fofl unduous quality to 
blunt acrimonious humoursk It was firft introduced 
into Europe about the year 1535, with the charader 
•of a fpecillc againft venereal dilotdera : the patient was 
kept warm, a wcakdecodion of cb‘ma.root was ufed for 
common drink, and a ftrunger dccodion taken twice a 
dciy in bed to promote a fwcat. Such a regimen is 
doubtlefs a good auxibary to mercurial aUeratives: bat 
whatever may be its effeds tn the warmer rlimates, k 
is found in this to be of itfelf greatly infiifib:iciit» At 
prrfent the china root is very rarely made afe of, having 
lor feme time given place to farfaparilla, which is fup- 
pofed to be more clTcduaL Protper Alpinus informs 
ns, that this root is in great efteem among the Egyp- 
tian women for proctiriog fatoefft and plampnefs. 

SMITH (Sir Thomas ^4 was born at Walden in Ef- 
fex in 151 a* At l4fae;wisientto Q^uem’s college 
Cambridgei where he diftm^iOicd himfelf To much, 
that he was made Henry VllPt fehblar together with 
John^ Chekck' ‘He was. ebofen a CeUdHs* of the cob 
iege tn tjji, and apfKMAlfeil two yt^s after to read 
the public G^eek ledbuie. The ceminon mode of read- 
ing Greek at that time was very fsiulty 1 the fame found 
being given to the letters and diphthongs v, w, vi, w. 
Mr Smith and Mr Cheke bad Imn for £ome time fenfi- 
ble that thia pronunciation was wrongs ;iutd after a good 
deal of eonfultation and refearebt they agreed’ to intro- 
duce that mode of reading which prevmla at prefentk 
Mr Smith wsi ledluriog on Atifioiit dt RfpMiea, in 
Greek. At firft he dropped a word or two at intervals 
in the new pronunciation, and fnmetimes he would 
ftop as if he had committed a miilake and correfl him- 
felf. No notice was taken of this for two or three 
days ; but as he repeated more frequently, his audienc^ 
began to wonder at the unufual founds, and at Uil 
foine of his friends mentitmed to him W»hat they had re- 
marked. He owned thar fon^cthing was in agitation, 
but that it was not yet fuffi. iently digeflcd to be made 
public. They entreated him cHrnehly to difcovef his 
projetf : he cbrl To ; and in a fliort time great numbers 
reforted to him for information. The new pronuncia- 
tion was adopted with enthuliafm, and fotm became 
utiiverfal at Cambridge. It was afterwards oppofed 
by li'ifhop Gardiner the chancellor; but its fiiperidrity 
to the old mode Was fo vifible, that ia a few years it 
fpread over all England. 

In 1539 he travelled into foreign countries, and flu- 
died for fomc lime in the univerhties of France and Ita- 
ly, On his retum. he was made tegius prohflbr of ci- 
vil law at Cambridge. About this time he publifiied a 
VoL. XVll. Part XL 
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treaiife on the mode of pronouncing Etiglilli. 
iirefiil hkew ife in promoting the lit formytioii. Having — v**-^ 
gone into the family of the duke of Somerfet, the pro- 
tedlor during the minority of Edward VI. lie wan em- 
ployed by that nobleman in juihlic alTiirs; and in 154^ 
was made fccretnry of Hate, and received the honour of 
knighthood. While that nobleman cuniimied in office, 
he was fent ambaflador, firfl to BruflLls and aflcrwartE 
to France. 

Upon Mary's acccffioii he loft all his places, but wa s 
fortunate enough to prclcrvt the friendfUq) of Gardmer 
and Boimcr. He Wiis cxeinpicd from perrecution, and 
was allowed, probably by their inlluenet*, apeidion of 
tool. During Elizabtlli’fa rcigii he wji employed 
in public affairs, and was ftiil three times by that 
pruicefd as her ambafludor to France. He ditd in 15 77- 
His abilities were excellent, and his attainments un- 
commonly great : He was a philofoplicr, a phydeian, a 
chemift, mathcmaticia;!, linguift, liiftorian, and aichi- 
ted. He wroTc, i. A trcalife called the Eti^lijh Com- 
fHonweohh. t, A letter Dc Re8a et EmendctUi IJn^mr 
i^raca Pronuncinfwfte. 3, Jjg Alaribuj 7 urcarKta, 4. 

/)/ Druidutn Morihns. 

Smith (Edmund), a diftinguinicd Englifti poet, thr 
only foil of Mr Neale an eminent merchant, by a daugh- 
ter of Baron Lechmere, was born in j 66S. By I'.is fa^ 
then’s death he was left young to the care of Mr Smith, 
who had married his father’s lifter, and who treated 
him with fo much tcnderncfB that at the death of his 
generous guardian heaffiimcd his name. His writings 
are not many, and thoic are fcuticri-l about in niilVel- 
hinies and colledlions ; hia celebrated tragedy of Phx- 
dra and Hippolytus was aded in 1707 ; and being in- 
troduced at a time w'hcn the Italian opera fo much cn- 
gfoffed the polite woild, gave Mr Addifon, who wrote 
the prologue, an opportunity to rally the vitiated taftc 
of the public. However, notwithftanding the eftt cm 
it bad always been held in, it is perhaps rather to be 
confidcrcd as a line poem than as a good play. This tra- 
gedy, with a poem to the memory of Mr John Philip.s, 
three or four odes, with a Latin oration fpokeii at Ox- 
ford in lautUm Thoma Bodldii were puulifhed as his 
works by his friend Mr Oldifwortli. Mr Smith died 
in 1710, funk into indolence and intemperance by po- 
vmy and difappointments ; the hard fate of many a 
man of genius. 

Smith (John), an excellent mezxotinter, ftQurilli.;d 
aboQt 1700; but neither the time of his birtli nor 
death arc accnrately krto^n. He united foftnefs with 
ftrength, and ftniflied with freedom. He fevved hia 
time with one Trllct a painter in Monrilelda ; and as 
foon as he became his own maftcr, learned from Becket 
the fccrct of mezzotinto, and being farther inftrucled 
by Van der Vaart, was taken to work in Sir Godfrey 
Kncrller's houfe ; and as he was to be the pubiiftier of 
that mafter’s works, douVitlcfa received conftdcrahlc hints 
from him, which he amply repaid. **To pofttrity per- 
haps his prints (fays Mr Walpole) will carry an idea of 
foini'lhmg burlttfqJcie ; perukes of an tnormous length ‘ 
flowing uvcrfuilsof armour, compofc wonderful habits/-^ , 

It is equally ftrange that fafhion could introduce the 
one, and eftabliih the pradicc of reprefenting the oilier, 
when it was out of fafhion. Smith excellcdin exhibi- 
ting both, as he found them in the portraits of Kncl- 
3 Z Ir, 
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j|P[PivlK) was Icfs happy in what he fubftituteJ !□ ar- tivatc the art of compoiition, Tt was probably thi^n Smith, 

mour. In the kit-cat club he lias poured full bottoma aKo that he applied hinifclf with the grcateil care to the 

chL'fly over night-gowiis. If tliofe ttreams of hair were fludy of languages, of which, both ancient and modern, 

wcfim!ttode in a battle, 1 know nothing (he adds) they Uis knuwiedgc was uucommoiily cKtcnfive and accu- 

were adapted to that can be done in a night-gown. rate. 

.Smith compofed two large volumes, with proofs of his After feven years rcfideucc at Oxford he returned to 
own plates, for which he afkcd 50K His fificil works Kirkaldy, and lived two years with his mother without 

arc Duke Schumhere on horfcback ^ that duke’s fon any fixed plan for bis future life. He had been defign- 


and ruccell’or Maynhard ; the t ails of Pembroke, Dor- 
fet. and ATbemaHc ; three plates with two Ggiires in 
caehi of young perfons or children, in which he flione ; 
Wilhiiirj CowjiLr; Gibbons and his wife; Queen Anne j 
the duke of Glouceller, a whole length, wuTli a flower- 
pot ; a very curious one of Queen Mary, in a high head, 
fan, and gloves ; the cail of Godolphln ; the duebefs of 
Ornunid, a whole length, with a black ; Sir George 
Kookc, &c, '['here is a print by him of James II. 
with an anch&r, but no infeription ; which not being 
fiii’lhed when the king went away, is fo fcarce that it 
is fometimes fold for above a guinea. Smith alfo per- 
formed many hiflinic pieces ; as the loves of the gods, 
from Titian, at Bhnlieim, in ten plates; Venus (land* 
ing in a nicll, from a puElnre by Correggio, and many 
more, of wdiicli perhaps the mofl delicate is the holy 
family with angeh, afur Carlo Maratti.” 
f&ilo/uphiiiii Smith (Dr Adam), the celebrated author of the 
'Ttanj Inquiry into the Nature and Caufes of the Wealth of 
Nations, was the only fon of Adam Smith comptroller 
'slnburih cuftoms Kt Klfkaldy, and of Margaret Douglas 

VoL Hi? * daughter of Mr Douglas of Strathenry, He was born 
at Kirkaldy on the 5th June 17^3, a few months after 
the death of hib father. His conftitution during bis 
infancy was infirm and fickly, and required all the care 
of his furviving parent. When only three years old he 
was cariitd by his mother to Strathenry on a vifit to 
his uncle Mr Douglas ; and happening one day to be 
amufing himfclf alone at the door of the houfe, lie was 
flolfii by a party of thofc vagrants who in Scotland are 
called tMers, Luckily be was mifled immediately, and 
the vagrants purfued and overtaken in Leflic wood ; 
and thus Dr Smith was prefervedto extend the bounds 
of fcicnce, and reform the commercial policy of Eu- 
rope. 

He received the rudiments of his education in the 
fchool of Kirkaldy under David Miller, a teacher of 
confidcrablc eminence, and whole name deferves to be 
recorded on account of the great number of eminent 
men which that feminary produced while under his di- 
rediion. Dr Smith, even while at fchool, allradied no- 
tice by his paflionate attachment to books, and by the 
cxtraordinaiy powers of his memory ; while his friend- 
ly and generous difpofltion gained and fecured the af- 
fodlion of his fchoolfellows. Even then he was remark- 
able for thole habits which remained with him through 
life, of fpeakiug to himfclf when alone and of abfence 
in company. He was fent in 1737 to the uliivcrfity of 
GUfgow, where he remained till 1 740, when he went 
to Batiol collcj^ Oxford, as an exhibitioner on Snell’s 
foundation. His favourite purfuits wIhIc at the uni- 
veifity were mathematics and natural philofophy. Af- 
ter his removal to England he frequently employed him- 
fclf in traiiflating, particularly from the French, with a 
view to the improvement of his own Aylc :..a pra^icc 
which he often i t commended to all who wjfhed tp cid<« 


ed for the church of England ; but difliking the eccle- 
fiaftical profeflion, he refolvcd to abandon it aliogcthir, 
and to limit his ambition to the prolpedt of obraiiiing 
fome of lliole preferments to which literary atLaiiuncula 
lead in Scotland. In i 74S he Axed his retideiKe in liU 
diuburgh, and fur three years read a coiirfe of ledlures 
on rhetoric and bi;Ue6 lettres under the patronage of 
Lord Karnes. In 1751 he was eltdted profeffor of lo- 
gic in the univerfity of Glafgow, and the year follow- 
ing was removed to the profclTurfliip of moral phi- 
Igfophy, vacftnt by the death of Mr Tlioinas Crnigie 
the immediate fucceiTor of Dr Hutclicfun. In this li- 
tuation he remained 13 years, a period he ufed frequent- 
ly to look back to as the moil uCcful part of his life 
His le£l tires on moral philofophy were divided inuifour 
parts : The fird contained natural theology ; in which 
he conildercd the proofs of the being and attributes of 
God, and thofe truths on which religion is foundvii : 
the fecoud comprehended ethics, llni^ly fo called, and 
conflfled chiefly of thofe do^iines which he afterwards 
publiihed in his theory of moral Xentimeuts e in the 
third part he treated more at length of that part of mo- 
rality called JuJlices ttnd which, being Culccptible of 
precife and accurate rules, is/or that, reafoa capable of 
a full and accurate expbnatiua t ia the lad part of liia 
kflures he exwined tjhoff political regalsaions which 
are founded, not upon^tbe principle. of Juilioe, but of 
expediency \ and which are calculated to increafe the 
riches, the powers and the prol^rity of a date. Un- 
der this view he coufidercd the^political inditutions re- 
lating to consmercc, to finances, to ecclefiadical and 
military governments ; this contained the fiibdancc of 
his Wtalih of Nations* In delivering his ledtures he 
traded almod entirely to extemporary elocution ; bis 
manner was plain and unadiedled, and he never failed to 
intered his hearers. His reputation foon rofe very high, 
and many dudents reforted to the univerfity merely 
on his account. 

When his acquaintance with Mr Hume fird com- 
menced is uncertain, but it had ripened into friend fliip 
before the year 1752. 

In 1759 he publiflicd his Theory of Moral Senti* 
noents ; a work which defcrvedly extended his reputa- 
tion : for, though fcveral of its contlufions be ill- 
founded, it mud be allowed by all to be u Angular ef- 
fort of invention, ingenuity, and fubtility. Bdides, it 
contains a great mixture of important trutli ; and, tho* 
the authpr has fometimes. been mifled, he has had the 
merit of dive^ing the attention of philofuphers to a 
view of human nature, which had formerly in a great 
mcafure rfcaped their notice. It abounds everywhere 
with the pared and mod elevated maxims concerning 
the pradiical condu£l of life ; and when the fubjedl of 
his work leads him to addrefg the imagination and the 
h^art, the> variety and felicity of his illuilratio'^s, the 
richueb and 4ueucy of his eloquence, and the fluH with 

which 
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Sniitl). which he wins the attention anii condmanJa the palfions 
- » ■ of hia readers, leave him among our Britifli mordlills 
without a rival. 

Towards tlie tf'nri oF 1763 Dr Smith received ati in- 
vitaiion from Mr C'hailes Townfcrid to accompany the 
duke of Diicclcugh on hia travels ; and tlic liberal 
terms in which thu, propofal was made induct d i)iiii to 
rrfign his oflicc at GlaTgow. .He joined the duke of 
Bueck'ugh at London curly in tlie year 17^4* and fet 
out with him for the continent in the mouth of March 
following. After a Hay of about ten days at Paris, 
they proceeded to 'rimiiloufe, where they fixed their 
Irefidence for about 18 months; thence they went 
by a pretty extcnfive route through the foulh of France 
to Geneva, where they pafled two mdfiths. About 
Chriltmas 1765 tlit-y returned to Paris, and remained 
there till October following. The I'ociety in which 
Dr Smith p iflcd thefe ten months may be conceived 
in confcqutnce of the recommendation of Mr Hume. 
Turgot, Quelnai, Necker, D’Alembert, Hclvetius, 
Marmontcl, Madame Riccoboni, were among the num- 
bei of his arquaintancm ; and fome of them he conti- 
nued ever after to reckon among the number of his 
friends. In Oaober 1766 the duke of Bucclciigh re- 
turned to England, 

Dr Smith fpeot the next ten years* of his life with 
his mother at Kirkaldy, occupied habit ually in intenfe 
iliidy, but unbending his mind tit times in the compa- 
ny of fome of hisold fohoolfellows, who ftill continued 
to refidc nicmr the place of their birth. In 1776 he 
ptdiliihed his Inquiry into ihe Nature and Caufes the 
Wealth qf Nations j ' a book fo univerfally known, that 
any panegyric on it would be ufelefs. The variety, im- 
portance, and (ma^y ftW) novelty, of the infor- 

n^ation wlikh it contains j th^ ikiH and comprehenfive- 
nefs of mind difplayed in the' arrangement ; the admi- 
rable illuftrations with which ft aboimds ; together with 
a pbinnefa and perfpiciuity which makes it intelligible 
to all-^reiider it unqueftionahly the moft perfcA work 
which has yet appeared on the general principles of any 
branch of legifiat ion. 

He fpent the next two years of bis life in London, 
where he enjoyed the focieiy of fotnt of the moft emi- 
nent men of the age : but he removed to Edinburgh in 
1778. in confequence pf having been appointed, at the 
reqiieft of the dnkc of Buccleugh, one of thr commif- 
fiouers of the cuftoms in Scotland. Here he fpent the 
laft twelve years of his life in an affluence w'hich was 
more than equal to all his wants. But his ftudies feem- 
cd entirely fufpcndcd'tiU the infirmities of old age re- 
minded him, W'hei) it was too late, of what he yet owed 
to the public and to bis own fame. The principal ma- 
terials of the works which he had announced had long 
ago been collcifled, and little probably was wanting but 
a few years of health and rctinment to complete them. 
The death <if bis mother, who had accompanied him to 
Edinburgh in 1784, together with that of his couftn 
Mds Duugla^ hi 1 788, contribiiud to friiftrate thtfe 
proje6ts. They had been the objefts of his affedtion 
for more than 60 years, and in their focicty he had en- 
joyed from his infancy all that he ever knew of the en- 
dearments of a family. He was now alone .ind hclp- 
lef«; and though he bore his lofs with equanimity, and 
regained ^ppav'cnaly -his former cheerfulntls, yet his 
licalth and lire n gib gradually declined till the period of 


his death, vihi;.li happened in July J790. Some days Smiili 

before hi^ death lie ort’ereJ all his ]>apers to, be burnt II 
except a lew t-irays, which have fince been piibhfhed. Smo f 

Of the originality and comprehetifivcnefs of his" ^ 
view's ; the extent, the variety, and the corredlnefs of 
his information ; the inexliauftihle fertility of hiH inven- 
lion — he has left behind him bftiiig monuments. I’o 
his private worth, the moft certain of all teftimonics 
may be found in that confidence, rcfpctl, and attach- 
ment, ivhich followed him through all the various rela- 
tions of life. He was fiabitiKilly abfent in converfaiioii, 
and was apt when he fpokc to deliver his ideas in the 
form of a leflure. He was rarely known to ftart a ntw 
topic himfelf, or 10 appear unprepartd upon thofc to- 
pics that were introduced hy qthers. In his external 
form and appearance there was nothing uncommon. 

When perfectly at eafe, and when w’arrned with con- 
verfation, his geiliires w ere animated and not ungrace- 
ful ; and in the focieiy of thofe he loved, his features 
were often brightened by a fmiilc of incxprcinble benig- 
nity. In ihe company of llrangers, his tendency to 
ahicnce, and perhaps ft ill more his confeioufnefs of that 
tendency, rendered his manners fomewhat embarrafled; 
an effect which was probably not a little heightened 
by thofc fpeculative ideas of propriety w'hich his rcclufc 
habits tended at once to perfeft iii his conception, and 
to diminifii his power of realizing. 

SMITHIA, in botany : A genus of the decandrta 
order, belonging to tlic diadtlphia. cliifs of plants ; and 
in the natural method ranking iind» r the 3 2d order, 
Papilionacea. The calyx is monophyllous and bilabia- 
tecl ; ihc corolla winged ; the legumcn enclofed in the 
calyx, with three or four joints, and contains as many 
feeds, which are rmoolh,eomprenrt d,and kidney-fliapcd. 

There is onlv one fpccies, viz. the thonina. 

SMITH (Gafpar), who, from painting a great num- 
ber of Magdalens, was called Magdalen Smithy was a 
Dutch painter, who came to England loon after the 
Reftoration. For thcfi; portraits fat a woman that lie 
kept, and called his wife. A lady, whom he had taught 
to draw, took him with her to Ireland, where he paint- 
ed fmall portraits in oil, had great biifinefs, and high 
prices. His flowers and fruit were fo much admired, 
that one branch of gray^es fold there for 4pl. In his 
Magdalens he generally introduced a thiflle on the fore 
ground. He had Irvc’al fcliolars, particulaily Maubert, 
and one Gawdy of Exeter, Yet, notwithftanding his 
fuccefs, he died poor in Ireland 1707. 

SMITH ERY, afniith’s ihop; alio the art of a fmirh, 
by which iron is wrought into any fliapc by means of 
firt, hammering, rdtng, &c. 

SMITING-line, in a fliip, is a fmull rope fatleued 
to thcmizen yard-arm, below at th. deck, and is a’ ways 
furled up with the mizen-fail, even to the iippei end 
of the yard, and thcuce it comes down to the ijocq*. 

Its life is to loofc the mi/.en-frtil without ftriking down 
the yard, w'hich is eafjly done, becaiife the mizen fail is 
fnried up only with rope yarns ; and therefore wllen 
t)ii« rope is pulled hard, it bu.ika all the ropc-yarus, 
and fo the fail falls down of itidf. The Tailor’s phrali* is, 

/mite the mrzen (whence this rope takes its name), that 
is, haul by this rope that the fail may fall down. 

SMOKE, a denfe clafllc v:'.pour, ariling from, burn- 
ing bodi^P. ■ Ap this vapfuir Vs' extren i 1> diiagrcc 
to the fenfes, and often preiudir-ial to tlie health, n an- 
3 Z> 2 . kind 
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. flmolte. tffla have fallen upon feverai contrivances to enjoy the 
benefit of fire without being annoyed by fmokc. The 
mod hnivcrfal of ^licfc contrivances is a lube leading 
from the chdmter in which the lire is kindled to the 
top t>f the budding, through which the finoke afceiids, 
and is difpcrfid into the atmofphcrc. Theft liibes arc 
•ailed r/jimurys ; which, ^/hen coiiftru£^cd in a proper 
muiini^r, carry off the frrvoke entirely j but, when im- 
properly confiin6Ted, they carry off the fmofcc imper- 
fectly, to the great annoyance of the inhahitantii. As 
cur rniifor.B at prefent feem to have a very imperfect 
kiu^vvhdgc of the manner in which chimneys ought to 
he builr., we can hardly perform a more acceptable fer- 
vice Vj the public than to point out the manner in 
v. hich they nught to be conflruded, fo as to carry off 
the iiiiokr hit inly ; as veil as to explain the ciiufcs 
from which the defedts fo often complained of gene- 
rally piOcced, and the method of removing them. 

Tliofc who would be acquainted wnth this fubjc6^, 
" fliould hrgln by tonfidering on what principle fmokc 
/-//-Ij/ afrends in any chimney. At fn ft many are apt to think 
V/f/y. fmeke ifi in its nature, aud of iifelf, fpecifically 

light* r than air, and rifes in it for the fame reafon that 
cork nfes in water. Thefe fee no caufc why fmokc 
fhoulil not rife in the chimney though the room be ever 
fo clofc. Otherb think there is a power in chimneys to 
/Att'z," up the fmokc, and that there arc different forms 
of cliimneys which afford more or lefs of this power. 
Thefe amufe theinftlvcs with fcarching for the beltform. 
The equal dimenfianfi of a funnel in its whole length is 
not thought artificial enough, and it is made, for fancied 
rcafous, fometimes tapering and narrowing from below 
Upxi^ards, and fumetimts the contrary, &c. &c* A 
firr. pie experiment oc two may ferve to give more cor- 
ic£\, ideas. Having lighted a pfipe of tobacco, pliinge 
the ft cm to the boiroin of a decanter half filled with 
Cold W’atcr ; then putting a rag over the bowd, blow 
through It, and m.ike the fmokc defctiid in ibe flcm of 
L?.c pipe, from the end of which it will rife in bubbles 
tjirougli the water ; and being thus cooled, will not 
aucvwarJii rife to go out tliruugh the neck exf the de- 
canter, but rctnisin fpreading iifelf and reding on the 
furfitcc of ilic water. This ffovvfi that fmoke is really 
heavier than air, and that it is caiTicd upwards only 
W’hen attached to or a^led upon by air that is lieated, 
and Thereby rarefied and rendered fpecifically lighter 
than the air in its neighbuiuhood. 

Mnmke being raicly fceii but rn company with heat- 
ed, air, and its upw'avd motion being vifible, though that 
of the r.irLlitd air that diivcs it is not fo, has natuialiry 
^ivtn rife to the error. It is now well known that ait 
IS a fluid wliicb has weight as well as othcis, though 
about Iloo times lighter than water ; that hear mdkrs 
the pai ticks of air recede from eachotheV'aTjd take up 
more fpacc, fo tliat the fame wtighi of air heated will 
have more bulk thjm equal weights of cold air which 
may furround it, arid in that cafe muff rife, being forced 
upwards by fiich colder and hearier air, w^hich preflea 
to get under it and take its place. That air is fo rm 
refird or rapanded by lirat, maybe proved lo their coin- 
picheirfion by a lank blown bladder^ Which laid before 
a fire, will foon fwcil, grow tight, and bni^tl. 

Another cj^crimcot may be -to takst a-gl«f»tube 
ttfadUt^lia Ttich hi diameter, and 12 ihchesdurig, sipenat 
both coda, ami fs^cdupriglit ott^kgs A>%lutti|Ln4Cik.BOtt 

jT 
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be handled, for the hands might vrarm it. At the end Smoke, 
of a quill faften five or fix inches of the linett light fila- ' 
ment of filk, fo that it may be held iriiher above the 
upper end of the tube or under the luwrur end, your 
warm hand being at a tliftance by the length of the 
quill. If there were any motion of air through tlic 
tube, it would inauifcft itfclf by its efteft on the lilk ; 
but if the tube and the air in it aie of the fame tempe- 
rature with the furrouudiiig air, there will be iib i'iU.h 
motion, whatever may be the form of the tube, whe- 
ther crooked or (Iraight, narrow below and widrning 
upwards, or the contrary, tiic air in it whll be quicfceiJt. 

Warm the tube, and you will find as long ns it conti- 
nues warm, a couftnut current of air cnteiing below 
and paffing up through it till difeharged at the top ; 
becaufe the warmth of the tube being communicated 
to the air it containt^, rarefies that air, and Tunki^s ii 
lighter than the air without ; which therefore preffej 
in bclowi forces it upwards, follows and takes its place, 
and is rarefied in its turn. And, without warming the 
tube, if you hold under it a knob of hot iron, the air 
thereby heated will rife and fill the tube, going out uc 
itti top } and this motion in the tube will continue as 
lung as the knob remains hot, becaufe the air entcrirg 
the tube below, is licated and raiefied by palling near 
and over that ktivb- 

That this motion is produced merely by the diffcrenc* 
of fpecifie giavity between the fluid within and that^ 
without the cube, and not by any fancied form of tlic 
lube itfclf, may appear by plunging it into water con-^ 
taine.'l in a glafs jar a foot deep, through which fuch 
motion might be feeii. The water within and without 
the tube being of the fame fpecifie gravity, balance 
each other, and both remain at rtff; But take out the 
tube, (lop its bottom with^ir finger, and fill it with olive 
oil, which SB lighter fbae water ; tficn (lopping the 
lop, place it as before, its 4ower end under water, il» 
top a very little above- A» Icmg as you keep the' bot- 
tom flopped the fluids remain ant reff ( but the moment 
it is unffopt, the heavier enters below, forces up the 
lighter, and takes its place : and the motion then^ 
cea’fcs, merely becaufe she new; fluid cannot be fiiccel- 
fivtly made lighter, as air may he by a warm tube. 

In- fadi, no form of the funnel of a chimney has any' 

(hare in its operation or effefl refpeiflltng fmoke except 
its height. The longer the funnel, if creil, the greater 
its force when filled with heated and rarefied air to. 
draw ill below and drive up the fmiokr, if one may, in 
complianre with cullom, ufe the exprefiion i/mev, wfaeit 
io fa6l it is the fuperior weight of the furrounding at- 
mofpherc that pi-effesto enter the funnel below, and fo 
drivts up before it the fmokc and warm air it meetai. 
with in its ]>affage. 

What is it then which make^ a fmoky chimney, that 
is, a chimney w^hich, inflead of conveying up all the 
fmokev difcliarges a part of it into the room, offending- 
the eyeaand dainaging the furniture ? 

Thecaufesof this efiefil may be reduced to him, difab 
fering from each other, and therefore requiring diffeivi 
env remedies. 

1- Smokj^ chimneys itt a Hev> b&ufi arc fuch frequenily^, 
from mtrenuani of air. The workman (hip of the rooms* 
being all good, and julloHt of the workman’s bands, ibe 
joints of the ^boards of the flooring,' and of the. panaela 
of waiafcolting, are 4ll true and. tight^ the more £u aa 
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Snioke. the wall 8, perhapn not ytt tlioruu;;jhly,iliy, prcfcrve a 

— » dampiieffi in tlie ?.'> of the room wliich Jcccps the woud- 
v-ork fwelled and clofe. The doors and the faflus loo, 
beiii^ wjrki'd with truth, Ihut with exadtnrf*;, fo that 
the loom is as lij^ht as a fnufF-box, no paiTage being 
It'ft open for air to enter except the key-hole, and even 
that is fometiines covered by a little dropping fhutttr. 
Now if fmoke cannot rife but as conntded with rarc- 
f\cd air/ mid a coliimn of fnch r.ir, fuppnfc it filling the 
funnel, cannot rife unlcfa other air be admitted to fup- 
ply itfi place ; and if therefore no current of air enter 
the opening of tlic cliininey— there is iiolliing to prevent 
thciiTiokc from coming out into tlie rot»m. If the motion 
upwards of the air in a chiii«nry that is freely fiippliLd 
he ohferved by the riling of tlie fmoke or a feuthtr in 
it, and it be confidered that in the time furli feather 
takes in lifing from the fire to the t<>p of the chimney, 
a column of air equal to the content of the funnel mull 
be difrhargcd, and an equal quantity fupplitd from the 
room bcliiw, it will appear abfolutely iinpoiTible that 
this operation iliould go on if the tight room is kept 
Ihiii ; for were there any force capable of drawing coii- 
Aanily fo much air out of it, it mud foon be exhaufled 
like the receiver of an air-pump, and no animal could 
live in it. Thofe therefore who Hop every crevice in a 
room to prevent the admifTion of fre/h air, and yet would 
have their chimney carry up the funoke, require incon. 
fidnncies, and cxpe^l impolfrbihties. Yet under this fi- 
tttation it is not uncomoion to fee the owner a new 
houfe in defpair, and ready to fell it for much lefs tlian 
it coft ; conceiving it imin habit able becaufc not a chim- 
ney ru anyiost of its ixKims will carry olf the fmoke 
unlefs a door or window be, left open. Much ex- 
pence has tVfo been made tu«lter aitdantend new cliim- 
neyb which hsid really no fault in one hoiife particti- 
btriy which I>r Fraokfin knew that belonged to a no- 
bleman in Weil minder^ that ex pence arootintcd to no 
fcfs lhan 300!. after his houft had been, as he thought, 
finiAied and all charges paid. And after nil, feveral of 
the alterations were inelFc^lual, for want of undcriland- 
ing the true principles. 

Remedies, When you find on trial that opening the 
door or a window enables the chimney to can y up all 
the fmoke, you may lie fare that Want of air from with- 
out vi'ds the enufe of its fmokiiig. “ I fay from w/VA- 
vut (adds Dr Franklin), to guard you agninft a com- 
mon miftake of tliufc who may tell you the room is 
large, ccutninu abundance of airfuflicient to ftipply any 
chimney, and lb* reforc it cannot he that the clumucy 
wants nir- Thcfc reafoners are ignorant that the large- 
nefa of a room, if tight, is in this cafe of final) import- 
ance, linoc it cannot part with a chimney-full of its air 
without occafioniiig fu much vacuum; which it requires 
a- great farce to efftd, and cculd not be borne if ef- 
fiedted.” 

Jt appearing, pliinly then, that fome of the outw'ard 
air muil be admitted, the qnrllion will be, how much is 
-^■^Jbliduttly Bcceffary ? R/r yon would avoid admitting 
more, as, being contrary to one of your intentions in 
liaving a fire, viz. that of warming your reom. To 
difeovcT this quantity, fliut the door gradually while a 
mriddlirig fire is burniog, till you find' that before il. is 
f^itc Ihut the fmoke begins to come out into the room ; 
then open it a little, tdl you perceive the fmoke comes 
oat ao longer. There bold, the door, and ohfcrYc the 
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width of the open crevice between the edge of the dftr 
and the rabbet it fliould fiiut into. Suppofe the di- ' 
fiance to be half an inch, and the door eight feet high; 
you find thence that your room requires an entrance 
for air equal in area to half inches, or 4^ fqiinrc 
inches* or a paflkgc of 6 inches by 8. This, liowcver, 
is a large ruppufition ; there being few chimneys tint, 
liaving a modrraie opening and a tolerable bright of 
funnel, will not be fatisfad witli fuch a crevice of a 
quarter of an inch ; Hr Franklin found a fquaie of 6 
by Of or 36 fquare inches, to be a pretty good meduini 
that will ferve for moil chimneys. High funnels with 
fmnll and low openings may indeed befupplied ilirough 
a k-fs fpace; bccaufr, for icafor.s that will appear here- 
after, the foicc of levity, if one may fo fpeak, being 
greater in fucli runiieb, the cool .air enters the room 
with greater velocity, and confequently more cntcis in 
the fame time. This, how-ever, has its limits; for tx- 
pericnce (hows, that no increafed velocity fo occafioiied 
has made the admiflion of air through the key-hole 
equal in quantity In that through an open door, though 
through Ihe door the ciirrciit moves iluwly, and ihroiigk 
the key-hole with great rapidity. 

It remains then to be confidered, how and where 
tliis neceffaiy quantity of air from wiihout is to be ad- 
mitted fo as to be lead inconvenient: for if at the door, 
left fo much open, the air thence proceedb dirt^Ily to 
the chimney, and in its way comes cold to your bade 
and hetls as you lit before your fire. If you keep the 
door (hut, and niifc a little the fafh of your uinduv/, 
you feci the fame inconvenitiice. Various have bten 
the contrivances to avoid tins; fuch as bringing in ficllj 
air through pipes in the jams of the chimney, which 
pointing upwards ihould blow the fmoke up iIil’ fuiuv;:! , 
opening palVagcs into the funnel above, to let in t.ir fur 
the fame purpofe. But tliefc produce an cffnil con- 
trary to that intended : for as it is the conllant iiirrcnt 
of air pafTuig from the room through the optuing of 
the chimney into the funnel which prevents ilie fmoke 
from coming out into the room, if you Iiipply tlu* funnel 
by other means or in other ways with the air which it 
wants, and cfpecially if that air he cold, you diminiih the 
farce of that current, and the fmi.ke in its clFuits to en- 
ter the room finds lefs rdiltance. 

The wanted air mull then indirprufably be admitted 
into the room, to fupply wdiat goes ufT tlirough ihr 
opening of the chimriLy. M. Gauger, a very mgenioua 
and iiJiclligent French w'riicr 0:1 the fwlq.Cl, propufe^ 
with judgment to admit it above the opening of tlie 
chimney ; and to prevent iiiCoiiVLtiicnce IrDm its colj- 
nefii, he diredls ihul it may be fo made, that jt fliaU 
pafii in its enti.inci through Winding (avitiLS made be- 
hind the iron back and lidcb of tlu fiu -place, and un- 
der the iron htarih-plate ; in which cavities it w^iJl he 
warmed* and even heated, fo as to contribute mLich, in^ 
ftead of cortling to the wanning of the room. This 
invention is excellent in ittelf, and may be ufed witJj, 
advantage in building new houfes ; becaufe jthc chim* 
neys may then be fo difpofed us to admit conveniently 
the cold air to ciucr fuch paffages : but in huufcu built 
without fuch views, the chituneyf arc often fu fituatcd 
as not to afford that ounvenience without great and cx- 
penfive aluTations- and cheap methods^ though 

not quite fo perfetl in thtmfelvcG, are of more gentri.] 

vlility } aud.Ittch ore ihc fuUv.wing. 

lu 
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Rn ciltr. all rooms where there is a fire, the body of air 

warmed and rarefied before the chimney is continually 
chantjing place, and making room for other air that is 
TO he ivnn]M;d in its turn. Pai t of if enters and goes 
up the ciiimnty, and tht: rcll rifrfi and takes place near 
the ceiling. If the room he Infiy, the warm air re- 
mains above uur heads as long ns it continues warm, 
and we arc little benefited by it, bccRufc it docs not 
defeend till it is cooler. Few tan inuginc tbc difference 
of climate between tlic upper and lower parts of fneh a 
room, who have not tii»'d it by the thermometer, or by 
going up a ladder till their heads are near the ceiling. 
It ih tiun BFnong this w'artn air that the wanted quan- 
tity of outward air is bell admitted, with which being 
mixed, its coldntfs is abated, and its incoiivcfiiencc di- 
ininiflicd fo as to become fcarcc obfcrvablc. This may 
lit I lilily done by drawing down about an inch the upper 
lafti of a window ; or, if not moveable, by cutting fuch 
;i device thioiigh its frame ; in both w'hich cafes it will 
be w ell to place a thin ffielf of the length to conceal 
the I'pening, and (loping upwards, to dircA the entering 
air horizontally along and under the ceiling. In fonie 
hoiifea the air may be admitted by fuch a crevice made 
in the ivainfcot, cornice, or plaffering, near the ceiling 
and over the opening of the chimney. This, if practi- 
cable, is to be choieii, becanfc the entering cold air 
will there meet with the w armeft rifing air from before 
the fire, and be fooneff tempired by the mixture. The 
fame kind of fficlf ffionld alfo be placed here. Another 
way, and not a very difficult one, is to take out an up- 
per pane of glafs in one of your fafhes, fet it in a tin 
frame, giving it two fpiingiiig angular fides, and then 
replacing it, with hinges below on which it may be 
turned to open more or IcTs above. It wdll then have 
the appearance of an internal iky-light. By drawing 
this pane in, more or lefs, you may admit what air you 
liiid ncceff'ary. Its pofition will naturally throw that 
air up and along the ceiling. This is what is called in 
France a Wai t/ldat? As this is a German queilion, 
the invention is probably of that nation, and takes its 
name from the frequent ulking of that queflion w hen it 
firll appeared- In England fume have of late years 
cut a round hole about fiv^; inches diameter in a pane 
of the faffi and placed ngaiiiil it a circular plate of tin 
bung on an axis, and cut into vanes ; which, being fepa- 
ratcly bent a little obliquely, arc adled upon by the en- 
tering air, fo as to force the plate continually round 
like the vanes of a windmill. This admits the outward 
air, and by the continual whirling of the vanes, does 
in fume degiec difperfc it. The noife only is a little 
inconvenient. 

2. A ftcond caufe of the fmoking of chimneys isp 
ihv'ir oprmngs in the room being too large ; that is, too 
w ide, ifio high, or both. Architc^s in general have no 
otlu.r ideas of proportion in the opening a chimney 
than what relate to fymtnetry and beauty refpe^ling 
the diincnfions of room | while its true proportion 
irlp( Qing )ts fmidioD and Titiliiy depends on quite 
other principles ; and they might as properly propor- 
tion the flep in a fiairca^ to the height of the (lory, 
indcad of the natural elcfvation of men’s legs in mount- 
ing. Tht proportion then to be regarded, is what re- 
lates to the height of the funnel. For as the funnels 
in ihc difftrent llories of .a tionfe arc iicCcffarily of dif- 
ferent hei^^hta or Upgihs* that from the IdweA. floor be- 


ing the higlicff or longcft, and thofc of tJiC other floors Smoke, 
ihorter and flmrter, till wc come to tliofe in the gar- 
rets, which are of courfc the ffiortcft ; and the force 
of draft being, an already fsid, in proportion to the 
height of funnel filled w’iih rareiied air, and a current 
of air from the room into the chimney, fulffeient to fill 
the opening, being nccclTary to oppofe and pi event tjie 
fmoke frumcomingoutintu the room i it follows, thaithc 
openings of the longed fiiiincls may he larger, and that 
thofe of the fliortcr funnels ihould be fmallcr. For if 
there be a large opening to a chimney that docs not 
draw' ftrongly, the funnel may happen to befurniflied witfi 
the air which it demaiidK by a partial current entering oa 
one fide of the opening, and leaving the other fide free 
of any oppofite current, may permit the fmoke to ifiii^; 
there hito the room. Mvich too of the force of dralt 
in a funnel depends on the degree c^f rarcfadlion iu the 
air it contaiusj and that depends on the nearaefs to the 
fire of its pafFage in entering the funnel. If it can 
enter far from the fire on each fide, or far above the 
fire, in a wide or high opening, it receives little heat in 
palling by the fire, and the contents of the funnel are by 
thofe means lefs different in levity from the furrounding 
atmofpliere, and its force in drawing confequently weak- 
er. Hence if too large an opening be given to chim- 
neys in Upper rooms, thoff rooms will be fmoky : On 
the other hand, if too fmaU openings be given to chim- 
neys in the lower rooms, the entering air opening too 
dlrcdllyand violently on the fire, and afterwajrds lifength- 
ening the draft as it afeends the funnel^ will confume 
the fuel too rapidly. 

Remedy . — As different circumflances frequently miiC 
themfclveB in thefe matters, it is dilKctilt to givejprecife 
dimenfions for the openings pf all chimpeys. fa- 

thers made them generally muj;h too large: wc have 
leflened them ; but they arc often jttill pf greater dimen^ 
fions than tliey fhuuld be, the human eye not being ea- 
fily reconciled to fudden and great changes. If you 
fufpedt that your chinnney fmokes from the too great 
ditneiifion of its opening, coptradt it by placing move- 
able boards fo as to bwer and narrow it gradually 
till yoit find the fpioke noTonger iftues into the room. 

The proportion fo found will be that which is proper 
for that chimney, and you may employ the bricklayer 
or mafon to reduce it accordingly. However, as in 
building new houfes foitiethitig muff be fometimes ha- 
zarded, Dr Franklin propofes to nirike the openings in 
the lower rooms about 30 inches fquare and 18 deep, 
and thofe in the upper only 1 8 inches fquare and not 
quite fo deep ; the intermediate ones diminiflung iu pro- 
portion as tile height of Uie funnel is diininifticd, *lri the 
larger openings, billets of two feet long or half the com- 
mon length of cord wood, may be burnt cunvcuicntly 5 
and for the fmallcr, fuch wood may be Tawed into 
thirds. Where coals are the fuel, the grates will be 
proportioned to the openings. The fame depth is 
nearly neceffary to all, the funnels being all made of jU 
frze proper to admit a chimney fwci pcr. If in large 
and elegant rooms cullurn or fancy fiioiild require the 
appearance of a larger cliimiicy, it may be formed of 
expenfive marginal decoratiuiiSi in marble, &c. But in 
time perhaps, that which is fitted in the nature of things 
may come to be thought handfoined, 

3.' Another caufe of fmoky ch'inneys is too Jhort a 
funnel* This happens Atecellarily in tome cafes, as where 

a 
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Smoke, a cbimncy is required in Si low building ; for, if the 
funnel be rai'ed high above the roof, in order to llrength- 
en its draft, St iutben in danger of being blown doWn, 
and crufhing the roof in its 

Remedies, Contrail the opening of the ebimney, fo 
as to oblige all the entering air to pafti through or very 
near the fire ; whereby it will be more hcaud and rare- 
fied, the funnel itfelf be more warmed, and its contents 
have more of what may be called the force of levity, fo 
as to rife ftrongly and maintain a good draft at the 
opening. 

Or you may in fame cafes, to advantage, build addi- 
tional lloricB over the low buildiilg, which will fiipport 
a high funnel. 

If the low building be ufed as a kitchen, and a con- 
traflion of the opening therefore inconvenient, a large 
one being neceflary, at leaf! when there arc great din- 
ners, for the free management of fo many cooking uten- 
fila ; in fuch cafe the bell expedient perhaps would be 
to build two more funnels joining to the firilj aod hav- 
ing three moderate openings, one to each funnel, in- 
ihad of one large one. When there is occafion to ufe 
but ore, the other two may be kept ftiut by Hiding 
plates, hereafter to bedefclibcd; and two or all of 
them may be ufed together when wanted. This will 
indeed be an expence, but not an ufclefs one, finccyour 
cooks will work with more comfort, fee better than in 
a fmoky kitchen what they are about, your vidtuals 
will be cleaner drefled and not tafle of fmoke, as is of- 
ten the cafe j and to render the effed more certain, a 
ttack of three funnels may be fafely built higher above 
the roof than a fiugk funnel. 

The cafe of too fbort a funnel is more general than 
would be imagined, and often found where one would 
not exped it/ For it is not uncommon, in ill-contriv- 
ed buildings, inftcad of haviug a funnel for each room 
or fire-place, to bend and turn the funnel of an upper 
room fo as to make it enter the fide of another funnel 
that comes from below. By thefe means the upper room 
funnel is made fliort of courfe, fince its length can only 
be reckoned from the place where it enters the lower 
room funnel ; and that funnel is alfo fliortcned by all 
the difiance between the entrance of the fccond funnel 
and the top of the ftack : for all that part being readi- 
ly fupplied with air through the fccond funnel, adds no 
ftrength to the draft, cfpecially as that air is cold when 
there is no fire in the fccond chimney. The only eafy 
remedy hoe is, to keep the opening of that funnel lliut 

in which there is no l.re. r i r i • 

4, Another very common caufc of the fmoking of 
chimneys is, their overpo>werin^ one another. For in- 
Ranee, if there be two chimiuys in one large roans, and 
you make fires in both of them, the doors and windows 
clofe fiuit, you will find that the greater and Rronger 
fireOiall ovt'rpower'thc weaker, Irom the funnel of which 
it will draw down ?iir to fupply it - own demand;, which 
air defeending in the W'eaker funnel, will driiic down Its 
fmoke, and force it into the room. If, infiecd of being 
ill one room, the two chimneyb are in two differ rit rooms, 
communicating by a door, the cafe is the fdme w^hen- 
cver that door is open. In a very light houfe, a 
kitchert chimney on the lowed floor, when it had a 
great fire in it, has been known lo overpower any 
other chimney in the houfe, and draw air and fmoke 


'a 


into its room as oticn as the door communicating with 
the ftaircafe was opened. s— 

Remedy, Take care that every room have the means 
of fupplying itfclf from without with the air which its 
chimney may require, fo that no one of them may be 
obliged to borrow from another, nor under the nereflity 
of lending, A variety of thefe means have been already 
deferibed, 

5, Another caufe of fmoking is, when the tops r,f rhhn- 
neys are commanded by higher buildings^ or by a hili fo 
that the wind blowing over fuch eminenres falls like 
water over a dam, fometimes almofl perpt rniicularly on 
the tops of the chimneys that lie in its way, and h<..it, 
down the fmoke contained in them. 

To illufiiate this, let A (fig. 3.) reprefent a frnall 
building at the fide of a great rock B, and th.c \^ii:d 
coming in the direftion CD ; when tlie current o: *.ir 
comes to the point D, being hurried forward with gM’ac 
velocity, it goes a little forivard, hirt foon dLfV; - ih 
downward, and jr^radually is relleclcd mum and more in- 
ward, as rcprefent8?d by the dotted lines EF., Kt. fo 
that, defeending dovvnwaids upon tht top of the chim- 
ney A, the fmoke is beat back again into the apait- 
ments. 

It it! evident that hoiifcs fiLiiatcd near high hiils iv} 
thick woods will be in feme rnrafiire ewpofud to the 
^famc inconvenience ; but it is likcwife I' dii, that if <( 
houfe be fituated upon the Hope of a hill (as at 1', 
fig. 3.), it will not be in any danger of rmuke wlicu 
the wind blow.s towards that fide of the hill upon whieli 
it is fitiiuted ; for the current of air curuiiig over the 
houfe-top in the direttioii GH, is immedi.iu-ly ohangid 
by the flope of the hill to the direction TIC, which 
powerfully draws the fmoke upward fro in the t op of 
the chimney. But it is alfo evident, that a iiovifc in 
this iTtuation will Ik liable lo fmoke when the wind 
blows from the hill ; for the current of air ccrnii;g 
downward in the direction CH, will beat doM nwaid 
on the chimney F, and prevent the fmoke from afeenri- 
ing with freedom, The cfFcft will hr much hrlglu- 
eiicd if the doors and windows are chie'ly in the lov cr- 
nioft fide of the houfe. 

Remedy. That commonly applied to thii cafe is a 
turiicap made of tin or plate iron, cove; ing the chimney 
above and on three fidvfi, open on one fide, turning on 
a fpindle ^ and whi^li being guided or governed liy a 
vane, always prefents its back to the eiirrent. This 
may be generally t flV»I-ivial, though not eenain, na there 
may be cafcG in which it will not jTiccccd. Kaifing 
your Funnels if pra^icablc, fo in; their tops mny be 
higlu:r,ui at leall equal, with thr eumiiiaiidiiig cmiuencc, 
is more to be depended on. But the turning cap, being 
caficr i». d cheaper, fiiould firR he l»-'ed. “ Ifobligid to 
build in Jiiv.h a lilunuon, I woul.l cliooir (fnys Dr 
Franklin) to pljce my dooiR 011 the fide next the hill, 
and the backs (,»F my' chimneys on ihefirthcfl fide; for 
then the column cf air falling over the eminmer, aiul of 
courfe prtfling on that below, arifl forcing it to eriiir 
the doors or ‘nurs-f/i-dusca on that i;d-, would tend to 
balance the pp.-Hiirc dowu the chiniueys, and leave 
the funnels more free in tlie excrcife of thtir func- 
tions.*' 

6. There ii. anuther cafe which is the rtverfe of that 
lall mcu’.icucd. It k where ike commanding eminerKc 


II 
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Jij fani^T from the wind tlwn the chimney commanded. 

■^5’,, oX|jlfiin is a li;;urc may h«* neceflary. Suppole 
tljcn a hulldiiif( ivhnfc tide AB Kappciifl to be e^kpufed 
to the wind, und forms a kmd cf dam api^ainft its pro. 

Suppofc the wind blowing in the Jire<lii«n FE. 
Th'* air ubilnnSlcd l y thir. dam or building AB will 
like water pri fa and A anli for paflhgcH through it ; but 
ftndhig none, ?r jk heat b.ick with violence, and fpreada 
itfelf on (,veT-y lido, as is reprefented by the ciirved 
lilies f, r, /•, r, I, c. Il will therefore force itfelf down 
the fm.ill ebimneyC, in order to get through by fome 
uoor or window open on the other fide of the building. 
And if there be t\ fire in fiicli chimney, its Imoke is of 
coiirfe beat d. wij a'ld fills the room. 

Remedy, ri’liere ts but one remedy, which is to raife 
fiich a funnel higher than (he roof, fupporting it if iie- 
ci fi iry by iron bars. For a turncap in this cafe has no 
'Cffect, the Jammcd-ijp air prefBng down through it in 
whaicvcr pofitioii the wind may have placed its open* 

ing- 

Di Franklin fnentione a city in which many houfea 
arc rendered fmoky by this operation. For their kitch- 
ens being built behind, and connected by a pafTage with 
the houfeB, and the top.^ of the kitchen chimneys lower 
than the tops of the lioufcf, the wliole fide of a ftrect 
svhrii rhe wind blows againil its back forms fucli a dam 
as above deferibed ; and the wind fo obUruffed forces 
down thofe kitchen chimneys (efpeciilly when they 
have bot weak fires in them) to pafs through the paf- 
fage and houfe into the ftrect. Kicclien chimneys fo 
formed and fitiiaccd have another inconvefiience. In 
fumracr, if you open your upper room windows for 
air, a light breeze blowing over your kitchen chimney 
towards the lioufe, though not ftrong enough to force 
down its fmoke as aforefaid, is fufliL'kiit to waft it into 
your windows, and (ill the rooms with it | which, he- 
lides the dtfagrceableriefs, damages your furniture^ 

7. Chimneys, otherwife drawing well, arc fometimes 
made to fmoke by the improper and inconi^enient Jltvatlon 
pf a doer. When the door and chimney arc on the 
fame fide of the room, if the door being in the corner 
is made to open agaiidf the wall, which ia common, as 
beitig there, when open, more out -of the way, it follow's, 
that when the duor is only opened in part, a current of 
air ruftitng in pafTcs along the wall into and acrofs the 
opening of the chimney, and flirts fome of tiie fmoke 
out into the room. This happens more certainly when 
the door Is fhiitting, for then the force of the current is 
augmeitted, and becomes very inconvenient to thofe 
who warnung tbdmftlves by the fire happen to fit in 
its way.' 

The remedies are obvious and eafy. Either put an 
intervening fereen from the wail round great part of the 
fireplace ; or, which is perhaps preferable, fhift the 
hinges of your door, fo as it may open Aic other way, 
and when open throw the air along the other waB. 

8. A room that has ivo fire in its chimney is fomc- 
t ln>cs filled with fmoh vshkb is received at the top of Us 
funneU nnd defends into the room* Funnels without fires 
have an effrd according to their degree of coldnefs or 
warmth on the air tha; happens to be contained to them. 
The furrounding atinorphere is frequently changing its 
Umpmiturei but ftaoksoif fa nnels covered from winds 
•od fun by the kioufe that contains tliem, retain a more 
s^ual tempertmark li, afw a warm feafoii, the out- 

ft 


W'jird air fudJculy grows cold, the cmply warm funnels Smoke, 
begin to draw ftroiigly upward : that ia, they rarefy 
the air contained in them, which of coiirfe rifes, cooler 
air enteri below to ftipply its |dace, is rarefied in its 
turn, and rifes ; and this operatiuti continues till the 
funnel grows cooler, or the outward air warmer, or 
both, when the motion reafes. On the ether hand, if 
after a cold fcafon the nutW'and air fuddenly grows wdrm 
and of ccurfc lighter, the air contained in the bool fun- 
nels being heavier defeends into the room ; and the 
\varm,T air whlc}i enters their tops being cooled in its 
turn, and made heavier, contmuea to defeend; and this 
operation goes on till the ftioncla arc warmed by the 
pp.ffing of warm air thro' them, or the lir itfelf grows 
cooler. When the tcmpcratuTc of the air and of the 
funnels is nearly equd, tbc diflPerence of warmth in the 
air between day and nrght is fufticient to produce thefe 
currents: the air v/iil begin to afeend the funnelsaslhe 
cool of the evening^ comes on, and this current will con. 
tinue till perhaps nine or ten o'^clock the next morning, 
when it begins to hefitate ; and as the heat of the day 
approaches it fets downwards, and continues fo till 
wards evening, when it again hefitates fer fotne time, 
and then goas tipwa^s conHantly dufing the night, as 
before mentioned. Now when fmoko iHfoing from the 
tops of ncighboitring fuhnieli pailesover thetopsof fun. 
nels which are at th^ fime drawing downwards, as ihey 
often arc in the middle part of ^ day, foch fmoke ia 
of neceflity drawn into theCe ifirnnelai and defoelids with 
the air into the chamber. 

The remedy is to have a Aiding plate wiA thut 
perfedly the ofiending funnielt - IDr fbanUisi has thus 
deferibed it : ^ The d^idhg <ol''lSie rehhnaey is coii« 
trsAed by brick work^irohed whll^iimible dabs to about 
two feet between the jams^afad thit^l^hBalt bi^ughtdowa 
to within about tbr^ of the lieMlu Ail itOo 
frame is placed juft the bread, and ewieadiog 

quite to the back^of the ^imney, fiotbat a plate of the 
fame metal Aide' bcirieimtaUy tank wards a^^ for« 

wards in the grooves on each^Ade Of the frame* This 
plate is jnft'iu largb aa tor iitf the wbsAt and fiiut . ' 
the chimney cinitelf wlieitthni& quite «a, wbkb h con- 
venknt wheit there as no fire. Draw ib -as* to i 

leave between its furtliCr edge and'the*bsck a fpaice«of 
about two inches ^ tliis ipacc hr fulflicieiTt for tboftmike 
to pafs I and fo large o part of the^ fennel being Aopt 
by the reft of the plate, the palTagc of warm air out . of 
the rboiti, up the chimney, is obftraif^ed and retarded ; 
and by thorc means much cold air is prevented from 
coming in through ctevtces, to fupplyits place. I’his 
elFeft is made mauifeft three ways, AA/hen the (ire 
burns briOtly in cold weather, the howling or wliiftling 
noife made by the wind, as it enters the room through 
the crevices, when the chimney is open aa ufual, ceafes 
as fooD as the plate is (hd in to its proper diftance. 

2 . Opening the doer of the room about half ah 'inch, 
and holding your hand againft ithe openiiig:, '.near the 
top of the doqr, you feel the cidd air comiag inagainft 
your hand, but weakly, if the plate be in. Let another 
perfon fuddenly draw it out, fo to let the air of the 
room go up the chimney, with its ufual freedoni where 
chimneys are open, and you immediately feel tbe cold 
air ruftfing iu ftrongly* 3. If fbmethingrbe fet againft 
the door, juft; fuiiiaent, when the plate in in, to keep 
the door nearly lliut, by rcfLlUng the preifure of the 

il'lT 
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«moke* air ifadl would iarcc it open s th€ii» whan tlia plate is 
^ drawn out, the door will be forced open by the -in- 

creafed pi-efftire of the outward cold air endeavouring 
to get in to fapply the place of the warm air that now 
paifet out of the room to go up the chimney. In our 
common open chimneys, half the fuel is wafted, and its 
cffeA loft ; the air it has warmed being immediately 
diown off/* 

9. Chimneys which generally draw well, do neverthe* 
leb fometimes give fmokc into the rooms, i/ driven 
veinde pafflng ovrr ihe vf their funn^s^ 

, chough not defending from any commanding eminence. 
:Thn cafe is moft frequent where the funnel isihort and 
the opening turned from the wind. It is the more 
■grievous, when it happens to be a cold wind that pro- 
duces the effe£i, becaufe when you moft want your fire 
you arc foimetimcs obliged to catinguilh it. To un- 
derlland this, it may be confidered chat the riQng light 
air, to obtain a free iffoe front the fu nnel, muft pufti out 
of its way or oblige Che air chat is overit to rife. In 
u time of caltn or of Itnle wind this it dhne vifibly \ 
§oT we fee the fmoke that it brougfhl up by that air 
rife in a coluimi above the chimney : bm wmu a vio- 
lent current of tir, thnc w.ftiwug W»d, poffes over 
the top of a cMMey^itrpariioks lMivvriecctved'fo much 
'^ce, vriiicb lui^ptthciii sa « boridontal diredtion and 
fbSow entb otMr Jo rapidlyv that die fifing light air 
! hM not ftmgtll fuflkbat ^ oUige Ibem to quit that 
direAidn Wtid move wpwardi'fo permit its ifloe.' * 
MimeAi, In Veuicd, ibecuflW iatoopen or widen 
* Chef theftue^rbtfajbi^ the true form of fun* 
nel. In oti^ the toatfarp ii paaiCfd ; the 

fo^f to form 
lime W th« btndtb of 
Mld^Mtljr f<Vr1nelM« Thti fcritts to 

tllM theeatrf of 
ro ftrttftedj and'pcrhiiM it 
might have been tragined, that the ivbeile foite or the 
1^]^ frkno Wbg 'OMihrltfeQi in the nar- 

fti¥f^henedi fo as to 
^ovMbtfie w -This, however, 

dSS abt idwhyrfiiic^ thh vritid wa^ at 

^^ttdrth-ciffi’ hnilt biew'fvtb^ f fab Anoke whs forced down 

S lits fhtb'tlie rooiSi where 0r Franklin boitimonly fat, 
kt to him to fliift the fire into another. The 
"pdfTritih 6f theflit of thti funnel was indeed north-eaft 
'sM Ibuthii^weft. 'Ferfaipk if it had lain aerdfs the wind, 
the effhft'lhij^ht hkv^^ But on this we 

titf Uiiiftaint’jr. It: fctihs n fhtrtter pidpeir tp be 
iftftmtt to'^perimen^ Fbffibly a ctfrncap might have 
Be^ feriptoeahkp but it was hot tried. 

With idl the fcicnce, however, that a man ihall fop- 
pdfehitdfidfpoffe/Ted of in this article, he may fometiines 
rhe^ with calhs th^ fiuU piiztle him. ^ I once Ibdgi^d 
Frimkiitr) hi a houfe at London, Wrhicb ni a 
'^mtie tbm'lfada lmgle fnnoA "Tbeopite- 

did hot keep in tht fmoke, 
and all attempts tb nave a fire io this room were Miit- 
lefs. 'i eould hot imag^rue the reafon, till at length ob- 
fcrring riiat the t^ahtber over it, which had no fireplace 
in It, was always ffled Srith fikibkc wheh a fire was kiu- 
\ bcfdl^i; iiha that Aie fuloke came through the cracks 

I i£d'c> 4 vtell hf fhe #aMidt ft had the wainfeot taken 

down* and difeovered that the fuihfielAvhich went Up 
behind it had a crack many feet in length, and wide 
VoL. XVII. Part II. 

i' 


enough to admit my arm ; a breach very dangerous with fimolce- 
regard to fire, and occafioned probably by an appdMit 
irregular fettling, of one fide of the houfe. The air en- " • 
tering this breach freely, deftroyed the drawing force of 
the funnel. The remedy would have been, fillitig up 
the breach, or rather rebuilding the funnel : bat the 
landlord rather chofc to ftop up the chimney. 

■■ Another puzzling cafe 1 met with at a Friend*# 
country houfe Hear London. His beft room had a 
ebininey in which, he lold me, he never could have a 
fire, for aU the fmoke came oot into the room. 1 fiai- 
Cered royfelf T could eafily find the caufe and preferibe 
the cure. 1 had a fire made there, and found it as he 
faid. 1 opened the door, and perceived it was noL 
want of air. I made a temporary contraAion of the 
opening of the chimney, and found tliat it was not its 
being too large that catifed the fmoke to liTue. I went 
out and looked up to the top of the chimney : Its fun- 
nel was joined in the fame fiack with others ; fome of 
them fhortcr, that drew very well, and 1 faw nothing to 
prevent its doing the fame. In fine, after every other 
examination I could think of, 1 was obliged to own tlic 
infufficiency of my flcill. But my friend, who made no 
prttenfion tofuch kind of knowledge, afterwards difeo- 
vered the caufe himfelf. He got to the top of the fun- 
nel by a ladder, and looking down found it filled with 
twigs and ftraw cemented by earth and lined with fea- 
thers. It feems the houAf, after being built, had ftood 
empty fome years before he occupied it ; and he con- 
cluded that fome large birds had taken the advantage of 
its retired fit nation to make their nefts there. The rub- 
bifli, confiderable in quantity, being removed, and the 
funnel cleared, the chimney drew well, and gave Isttis" 
fiaAion.** 

Chimneys whofe funnels go up in the north wall of 
ft houfe, and arc expofed to the north winds, are not fo 
apt to draw well as thofe in a foiith wall ; hecaufe when 
rendered cold by thofe winds, they draw downwards. 

Chimneys enclofed in the body of a houfe are btttcr 
than thofe whofe funnels are expofed in cold walls. 

Chimneys in ftacks are apt to draw better than fepa- 
Wtt funnels, becaufe the funnels that have conftant fires 
111 them warm the others in fume degree that have 
n<me. 

SuoKW-Jack. This ingenious machine is of German 
extradlion ; and Meflingcr, in his CoUeSHgn of Mtehani- 
ea} Peffh^rmanees, fays it is very ancient, being repre-* 
feuttd in a painting at Nuremberg, which is knowm to 
be oMer than the year 1310. p. 

Its conftru£iton is abundantly firUple. An uprtirht 
iron fpindle GA (fig. 5-)» placed in the narrow part 
of the kitchen chimney, turns round on two pivots H 
•nd I. The upper one H paffes through an iron bar, 
which is'buih in acrofs the chimney j and the lower pi- 
vot I is of tempered Heel, and is conical or pointed, 
refting in a conical bell- metal focket fixed on another 
eroft bar. On the ubpc** 6nd of the fpindle is a circu- 
lar fly C, confiftfngof 4, 6, 8, er more thin iron plates, 
fet obitqutly on the fpindle like the fails of a wiadmill, 
as we fhall deferibe more particularly by and by. Neat 
the lower end of the fpindle is a pinion A, which works 
in the teeth of a contrate or face wheel B, turning on a 
horizontal ftziil BC- One pivot of this axis turns in a 
cock fixed dtl rtiC erfifs barj "Which Tupporfs the lower 
end of the upright fpindle HI, and the othqr pivot 
4 A lurn« 
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^mokc- tucna in a cock Fixed on th« fidi? wall of the cliimncy ; 
fHbal: tl»i« axle iji parallel to tlie front of tbc cKjmnry, 
On the rt‘Wte end of thia htwizonldl axle there is a 
ftnall pulley C, having a dccj> angular griiove. Over 
this pulley there pafl'es a chain CDK, in th<. lower bight 
of wiru.h hangs llie large pulK^y li of the fpit. This 
end of the fpit liOrna loofely bciween the braiHilies of the 
fi>rk of tilt rack or raxC 1^, but without retting on it. 
This is on iht tup of a moveable ttand, which can be 
ihificd ‘ncBfct- to or farther from the fire. The or her 
end turns in one of the matches of another rack. The 
number of teeth in the pinitiri A and w heel B* and the 
diameters of the pulleys C and E, are fo proportioned 
that the fly G makes iVoin 12 to 20 tutn« for one turn 
of the fpit. 

The manner of operalion of this ufefiil inachtne is 
rafily iiiidei Hood. "I’he air which contributes to the 
burning of tlie fiicl, and paifes through the midll of it, 
IS ;;rc:»tiy heited, and expanding prodigtoufly in bulk, 
becomes lighttr liian the nclglihoiiring air, and isthcrc* 
fore pu'.hed by it up the chimney. In like manner, all 
tht' air which comes near the hre is heated, expanded, 
bt come*? lighter* and is driven up the chimney. This 
is called the draught qx / uHion^ but would with greater 
propriety be termed tin- drift of the chimney. A3 the 
chimney gradually cxmtra^As in its dimenfions, and a« 
the fame qiiamity of heated air pafics through every 
I'cdfion of it, it is plain that the rapidity of its afcciU 
mutt he greateft in the narrowett place. There the fly 
C fliould be placed, bectuife it will there be expofed to 
the ttrongett current. This air, ttriking the fly vanes 
•obliquely, puilies them afide, and thus turns them round 
with a cojiixdrrable force. If the joint of meat is cx- 
ai^ly balanced 011 the f])it, it is plain that the only re^* 
fittance to the motion of the fly is what arifes from the 
fi 16ton of the pivots of the upright fpindle, the friclion 
of the pinion and wIktcI, the frr6lioii of the pivots of 
the horizontal axis, I lie fri£fion of the fmall e«d of the 
ffiil, aiiJ the fiMfllon of the chain in the two pulleys. 
The whole of this is but a mere trifle. But there is fre- 
quently a confiderable inequality in the weight of the 
meat on different Tides of the fpit : there muff there- 
fore be a fiifTicicnt overplus of force in the impulfe of 
the afeending air on the vanes of the fly, to over- 
come this want of equilibrium occafioiied by the iiiilki]- 
fulncfs or negligence of the cook. Ther4t is, how- 
ever, commonly enough of power when the machine is 
properly corTftru<5lcd. The utility of this machine will, 
we hope, procure us the indulgevce of fomc of our 
readers, while wfc paint out the circumftanccs on which 
its performance depends, and the maxims which fliould 
be followed in its conttrurtion. 

The upwani current of air is the moving power, and 
fliould be incrcafei as much as poflible, and applied in 
the moft advanugeous manner. Every thiujg will in- 
creafe the carrent which improves the draught of the 
chimntT, and fcciinri it from f/iuiking. A fmoky chim- 
ney mufl always have a weak current. For this parti- 
cular, thcvtfuit, we refer to what has been delivered in 
the article PatUMAttes, N®359i and m the article 
Smokk. 

With refpcc^ to the manner of applyirtg this force, it 

evident thst the bett conttru6iit>n of 4 Windmill fails 
will be nearly the belt coiittru'ftion for the fly. Ac- 
-eoi^ding 10 the ufual theory of the inipulfc of fluids, 


the greateft effective iir.pulfc (that is, in i!ie diretTtion vii .Sr.it kv- 
the By *8 inoiion) will be produced if the plane of the 
vane be inclined to the axis in an angle of 54 degrees — — y'-— 
46 minutes. But, fiiice we have pronounced this the- 
ory to be To very defective, we had better take a dcUr- 
mination founded on the experiments on the iinpuU'e of 
fluids made by the aaademy of Paris. Thcfe natlionze 
UK to fay, that 49*, or 50 degites will be the bett angle 
to give the vane : hut this mutt be uuderilooJ only of 
that part of it which is clofc adjoining to the axis. The 
vane itfclf mull be twitted, or weavjfrtd as the mill- 
wrights tern it, and mull be much more oblique at 
its outer extremity. The exa£l poTition cannot be 
determined w^ith any precihon; becsufc lhiB depends on 
the proportion of the velocity of the vane to that of the 
cuneut of heated air. /i'his is fuljcfl to po rule, being 
changed according to the load on . the jack. We ima- 
gine that an obliquity of degrees for the outer eiuk 
of the vanes will bb a gpod pohtiun for the generality 
of cafes. Mcflinger deferibes an ingenious contrivance 
for dian gill g this angle . at pleafurc, in order to vary the 
velocity of the motion. Each vane is made to turn 
round a midrib, which (lands out, like a radius from the 
fpijidlff, aiidtbcyaac is movtd by a lliff wire attached to 
one of the corners adjoining, to the axle. Thcfe wires 
are attached to a ring which (tides on iheTpindle like 
the fprcadcr of an umbrella ;> and, it is (lopped on any 
part of the fpindle by a pin thrulV through $ a hole 111 
the fpindle* and ring. We mention this briefly* it be- 
ing eafily underilood by. any mecliaoic, and but of little 
confequence, becaufe the machine is not fttfceptible of 
much precificus. 

It is eafy tp fee that an iucreare o£ the furflice of tlie 
vanes will increafe thepovverx therefore they (hould oc- 
cupy the w^hole fpace o£ the circle, and np( confllt of 
four narrow arms like the fails of a windmill. It is be- 
ter to make many narrow vanes -tbati a few broad ones ; 
as will appear plain to one well, acquainted with the 
mode uf impulfe of fluids a<%iiig obliquely. Wc recom- 
mend 8 or 13 at ]€afl:4 and each v^ne .fliould be fo 
broad, that when the whole ia held 'perpendicuUr be- 
tween the eye and the light, norlight (hall come through 
the fly* the vanes overlapping each other a fmall 
niatur. We alfb recommend the making them of Biff 
plate. Their weigirt contributes to the Bendy motion, 
and enables the fly, .which has acquired a conflderable 
velocity during a favourable porition^irr things, to retain 
a momenuim fiiflicicnt to pull round the fpit while the 
heavy fide of the meat ta rifiiig from. Jts loweil pofition. 

In fuch a fituatioo a light fly foon hifes its momcntiuii, 
and the jack ft aggers under its load. 

It is plain, from what has been fold, that the fly 
(hotild occupy the whole of that fcftiori of the vent 
where it is placed. The vent inutt thercfeire he brought 
to a round form. in that place, tbat none of the. current 
may pais ufelcfsly by it. 

It is ail important queffion whetc the fly flionld be 
placed. If in a wide part of the vent, it will have a 
great furface, and a£t by a long lever; but the current 
in that place isfloior, and its impulfe weak. This is fit 
fubjcdl of calculation. Suppofe that we have it in nur 
choice to place it cither as it is drawn in the figure, or Uf- 
tUerup at^, where its dmmeter mutt be oac half of whnt 
it is at G. Since the fame quantity of heated air paffes 
through both fwClionSj and the frtlioii j has only un«- 

foul th 
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foiirtli of the area of the fcAion G, it is plain that the 
Jark. he moving four times fJiifcr, and that ita impulfe 

is iS times greater. lint the furfnee on which it is add- 
ing is the fourth part of that of the fty G; the a£iual 
impulle rhert-furc is only four times greater, fuppolirrg 
both flies to he moving with the fame relative velo- 
city ill refpc£l of the current; that is, the rim of 
each moving with the fame portion of the velocity of 
the current. T'hia will be the cafe when the fmall 
fly turns eight times as often in a minute as the large 
fly : for the air is moving four times as quick at 
and the diameter of ^ is one half of that of G. 
'i'herefore, when the fmall fly is turning eight times as 
quick as the great one, there is a quadruple impulfe 
ailing at half the diftauce from the axis. The momcn- 
inm nr energy thertfore of the torrent is double. There- 
fore, fnppoiiog the pinion, wheel, and pulleys of both 
jacks to be the fame, the jack with the fmall fly, placed 
in the narrow part of the vent, will be i6 times more 
powerful. 

l^y this example, more eaflly uuderftood than a ge- 
neral procefs, it appears that it is of particular impor- 
tance to place the fly in an elevated part of the vent, 
where the area may be mtich contra^td. In order fl;iii 
farther to increafe the power of the tnachinc, it would 
be very proper to lengthen tlie fpsndle flill more, and 
to put another Ay on it at a eonfiderable diflance above 
the flrfl., and a third above this, 8cc, 

As th^ velocity of the edfrent changes by every 
change of the Are, the motion of this jack mud be very 
unfbeady« To' render it as adjudable as may be to the 
particular purpofe of the cook, the pulley £ lias feveral 
grooves of dl&recit diamc tern,. and the fpit turns more 
or kfs (lowly, by thefirniesnotson Gf the fly, according 
as it hangs in the obain' larger or fmaller pulley or 
gfbfive.* 

' Such is the conftiroftion of the ftnoke-jack in its mod 
fimple form. Some are more artificial and complicated, 
Itaving, in place of the puUeys and conneiiktg chain, a 
fpindle coming>dowii frbm the horizontal axis BC> On 
the upper end qf this fpindle is a horizontal egntrate 
wheel, driven by a pinion in place tif die pulley C- On 
the lower end is a pinion^ driving a contra te wheel in 
place of the pulley £. This confliniflion is reprefent- 
(tl in fig. 6. Others are confl:ru6l:ed more finiply, in 
the manner reprefented in fig. 7. But our firft con- 
firu6licn has great advantage in point of fimpUctty, 
and allows a more eafy adjuftment of the fpit, which 
may be brought nearer to the fire or removed farther 
fnmi it without any trouble ; whereas, in the others, 
with a train of wheels and pinions, this cannot be done 
without fcveral changes of pins and ferews. The only 
imperfedion of the pulley is, that by long ufe the 
grooves become fiippcry, and an ill balanced joint ia apt 
to hold back the Ipit, while the chain Aides in the 
grooves. This may be completely prevented by ma- 
king the grooves flat iuftead of angular | which greatly 
dinmiiflies the fridioiil, and furnifliing them with fliort 
ftnds or pins which take into every third or fourth link 
of the chain. If the chain be made of the limplefl 
form, with flat links, and each link he made of an exad 
length (making them all on a mould), the motion will 
be as with any wlieelwork, and without the 

ieaU chance of flipping. 


It is always of importance to avoid this (lipping of 
the chain by biilarncing the loaded fpit. For tliis pttr- 
pofe it will be extremely convenient to have what is 
called a hal/incey'iawer. Ijct a part of the fpit, imnir- 
diately adjoining to the pulley, hr made lound, and let 
an arm be made to turn on it llifliy, fo that it may he 
made fall in any polllionby a brew. Let a leaden hall 
be made to Aide along this :irn», with a ferevv to faden 
it at any diilance from the fpit. When the meat is 
fpitted, lay it on the riteks, atid the heavicfl hde will 
immediately place itfelf undernioll. Now iiirn round 
the balance fleewer, fo tfiat it may point flraiglit up- 
wards, and make it fall in that pofitioii by the ferew. 
Put the leaden ball on it, and lliilc it inwards or out- 
wards till it cxaftly balances the heavy fide, which will 
appear by the fpic’s remaining in any poiitiun in which 
it is put. 

The greateft diffieiilty is to keep the machine in re- 
pair. 7 ^ 1 ie moil confequential part of it, the firft mo- 
ver, the fly, and the pinion and wheel, hy which its mo- 
tion is tranTmittcd rn the reft of the machine, are fuu- 
ated in a place of difficult accefs, and where they are 
cxj)orcd to violent heat and to the fmoke and foot. The 
whole weight of the fly, refting 011 the lower pivot I, 
mud exert a great preffurc there, and occafuin great 
fridlion, even when this pinion is reduced tn the fmall- 
eft lizc that is compatible with the iieccnary ILrengtli. 
The pivot muft be of liardeiicd fteel, tapered like an oli- 
tnfe cone, and muft turn in a conical focket, alfo of 
hardened fteel or cf bcll-metal; and this feat of prcfliirc 
and frid-ion muft be continually fnpplicd with oil, which 
it confumes very quickly. It is not uiil‘u:ient that ir 
br from time to time frncared with an oiled leather ; 
tl»ere muftbe an iron cup formed round the focket, 
and kept (illed with oil. It is (urprifing how quickly 
it difappears : it foon becomes clammy by evaporation, 
and by the foot which gathers about it. The coiitioLtd 
rubbing of the pivot and focket wears them both very 
fad ; and this is iiicrcHied by hard powders, fuch as 
fsuidy dull, that are liuiried up by the rapid current 
every time that tlie cook ftirs the fire. Tlicfe, getting 
between the rubbing parts, caiifc them to grind and 
wear each other prudigioufly. It is a great iinpiuve- 
ment to invert thefe lubhing yiarts. Let the lower end 
of the fpindle he of a confiderable thicknefs, and have x 
conical hollow nicely drilled in its extremity. I.et a 
blunt pointed conical pin rife up in the middle of i\\z 
oil-cup, on which the conical hoiiow^ of the fpindle may 
reft. Here will be the fame Heady fupport, and the 
fame fri<^tion as in the other way ; but no giiiiding 
duft can now lodge bctw'ccn the pivot and its fock- 
el ; and if this upright pin be ferew ed up through 
the bottom of the cup, it may be ferewed farther up in 
proportion as it wears ; and thus the upper pivut g 
will never defert its hole, a thing which foon happiii^ in 
the common way. We can fay from experience, that a 
jack conftrudtd in this way will not require the fifth 
part of the repairs of one done in the other way. 

It is of importance that the whole be fo put toge- 
ther as to be eafily taken down, in order to fwcep the 
vent, or to be repaired, See. Fot this purpofe, let the 
crofb bar which games the lowxT end of the upright 
fpindle be placed a little on one fide of the perpenckiii- 
lar hue from the upper pivot hole, IjcL the tuck wlj;ch 
4A 2 can ict 
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Squ^ . cfrri;* thc.oiUcup aa 4 the |»iv,&t.Qrtihe horizontal axis 
> ferewed to one ;fi4( of this crolTs hart fo that the 

SmoUett. pf the enp may bp ^Oly Ruder the upper pivot 

— ^ 1 horle. By this conR^rq^ion we iiave oijy to unferew 

this cockj and then both axles come out of their places 
at oiiccf and may be replaced. without any trouble. We 
have flcetched in hg. 3- the mannej* in which this may 
be dope, where M reprchints a fc^rion, of the lower 
croCs bar. BCD£ is the cock, fixed to the .bar by the 
pins which through both with finger nuts a and b 
on the oppofite fide. F i is the hard ilcel pin with the 
conical top i, on which the lower end I of the upright 
fpindlp AG .reilsi in -the manner recommended as the 
beft and the mod durable. The pivot of the ho- 
rizontal axis turns in a hole at £ the top of the 
cock. 

After all^ we mu(l acknowledge that the fmoke-jack 
is inferior to the common jack that is moved by a 
weight. It is more expenfive at firfif and requires 
more frequent repairs ; its motion is not fo much un- 
der command ; it occafions foot to be thrown about 
the fire, to tlic great annoyance of the cook ; and it is 
a great cnculnbr^ncc when we would clean the vent. 

SMofLR’Farihitigs. The pcntccoftals or cudomary 
oblations ofTcred by tlic difperfed inhabitants within a 
ciiocefe when they rnadr their procefliuii to the mother 
or cathedral church, came by degrees into a flandiiig an« 
nual relit called Jmote-Jartbings. 

SAi 6 MS -Silver. Lands were holdcn in fomr places 1^ 
the payment of tli-c fum of 6J. yearly to the flvenfF, 
calltdymrfej^/z/rr (Par. 4. £dw. VI.) Sniokc-filver 
and fmoke-penny arc to be paid to the miniders of di- 
vers pariihes as a moJus iu lieu of tlthe-wood : and in 
fome manors formerly belonging to religious houCesp. 
there is ftill paid| as appendant to the faid manors, the 
anciertt Peler-pence, by the name Jmots^moncy [TwtftL 
Hifl* Vindicai, 77.) — The bifhop of London 1444 
ilTued out his commifliun, Ad Uvandum U fmoke-far- 
things, &c. 

SMOLENSKO, a large and ftrong city of RufCa, 
and capital of a palatinate of the fame name, with a 
caftlc leated on a mountain, and a bifhop's fee. It is 
ftrong by its fituation, being iu the middle of a wood, 
and lurrourided by almoll inaccefllble mountains. It has 
been taken and retaken feveral times by the Poles and 
Ruffians \ but chefe lafi have had polTcffion of it ever 
fince the ycai' 1687. It is feated on the rivtr Kieper, 
near the frontiers of Lithuania* i8.8 miles foutli-weA of 
Mofeoyr. £. Long. 31. 22. K. Lat. 54. 50. 

SmoleNsko, a dudiyand palatinateof Ruflia, hound- 
ed on the north by Bicla, on the eaft by the duchy of 
^lofcow, on the fouth by that of Severia and the pala- 
tinate of MciflaWf and on the well by the fame palati- 
nate and by that of AVitepfU. It is full of foreftR and 
mountains : and the capital is of the fame-naiqe. 

SMOLLETT (DrTobiasL'anauthprwhpfe writings 
will traormil bis name with honour to pofterity, was 
bom in the year 1720 at a fmall village within two 
miles of Cameron, on the banks of the river Leven. 
He appears to have received a claIBcal education, and 
was bred to the pra£licc of phyfic and furg^ry ; and in 
the early part uf hii life {ei;^d af a furgrpu’s mats io the 
navy. 


The iucideuM tliat bsfipl him during htaVopintiniianGe Smclleiii 
in thia capacity ferved as a foundation for Rudcric Ran- ' v'— 

dom, one of 4he tnufi entcruining novels in the EngJiilh 
tongue. He was pcefent at the fiege of Carthagciia | 
and ill the be fpre- mentioned novel he has given a fjiUh^ 
fgl, though not very plcafiug, account of the manage- 
ment of that ill-cundudtd expedicion, which be cenfurea 
in the warinefi terms, and £|.oin circu in dances wbich^ 
fell under his own particular obfervation. 

His coiiucxion with the fea feoats not to have been, 
of loug Qontiniiauce ; and it is probable that he wrote 
feveral pieces before he became known to the public by. 
his capital produdlLons. The firlt piece we know oifi 
with certainty is a Satire in two parts, printed firft in 
the years 1746 and 1747^ and repriuted in aCoUtciion 
of his Plays and Poems in ^777- About this period, or- 
fomc time before, he wrote fur Mr Rich au opera eii 
titled Alcellc, .which has ^never been performed uur 
priuted. 

At the of 18 be wrote a tragedy enutled The 
Regicide,, founded on the ftory of the allaifiiiatiuo of 
James 1 . of Scotland, lii the preface to this piece, 
puhlifhed by fubfeription iu the year t749f 
tcriy . exclaimed aga|nfi. falfit pfitroni, and . the dupli- 
city of theatrical managersb ^ The warntth^od im.pt lu- 
ofity of his temper hurric4 himK on^tbis ot^afiou, into 
unjuft redei^ioiii ygain(l thq late ^corge j^d Lyttle- 
ton and Mr Oarrick :i the ^ataAer loF.tUe former he 
charaAcrizedio the hovid of f eregrioc .f^dkkr,, and he 
added a buclefqtfe of ^e , hli^iiodyi wriucii by that no- 
bleman on the death of his Udy^ . AgainilMfrJ[^r,ri|^^ 
he made illiberal ill founded cfiticifqiij^ atidm hiafopy.4 
of Roderic Random g%vc. HpVit^^uqfjpur ‘rjepeefe^ 
of his treatment, of 

this codduA he af^rw»rd^ncepef;^d| ^ 

his errors ; though in the Tabfequeatedato 9 ff^(th !9 
vel the paCTages which were the halby effufions of : 
ppincment are not omitted., > 

However, in giving ^ fleetfh {of ihii? Ijhpral ; 
his Hiftoryjaf ,^glau 4 f lic,af^wfu:dp 
eachibjliona of the .ff? the fpo* ;fx- 

quifite e^^rtausment h^i|^.^^ni^s^a^^pn9qagemem 
Garrick,, wjho, greatly Bi^'^prfdece^^ 

this and perhaps every other nation, in ^4*. genius, fur^ 
aAing, in the lyveeUiefs and variety of .his tones, 
rcfiftmle magic of lus eye,^ the fire and vivacity of his 
aAion, the eloquence pf attitude, and the wholopatboa 
of cxpretHon. , 

iJof, faiisfied, with this publijc dedaratiom lae wrotOq 
ail apology to Mr Garrick in dill ftroiiger terms. Witik. 
tbefe ample concelfions, Mr Garrick was.completdy (a- 
tisfiedi fo that in 1757, when I>r SmoHett'scomedy of 
the Reprifals, an. afterpiece pf iwoaAs, was performed ; 
at Drury Lane theatre,, the latter acknowledged bimfolf 
highly obliged for the friendly c^re of Mr Garrick ex*^ ' 
cried in preparing it for tbc ilage; .and. ftil) more .for 
his aAing the part of ffufignan ip 21 .ara tor his benefit,,, 
on the fix til iD{lea 4 of the ninth night, to wlvich he waa, 
only entitled by the cuftoro of the theatre. 

The Adventuresof Roderic Random, publiflied in 1 748^ 

2 vols. I amo, a book which ftill continues to have a molt 
extenfiye {ale, firll eftabliftied the DoAor’s reputation. 

All the firR volume and tbc beginning of the Creond apT . 

peart 
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'SniolletK prfm to eolAft of rea^ incident and cfaraAer« tho' cer- 
tainlyagooddc'cilhciglitenedanddilguifcd- Thejndgchb 

t iaudfather, Crab and Potion the two fijiuthccaries, and 
tjuire Gawky, were charaAcre Avell known in that 
pan of the kingdom whtrvc the fci'ne was laid. Cap- 
tains Oakhuin and WhiiHc, Dodlors Mackfhane and 
Morgan, wcrcalfo faid to be rttil perfonages; but tlieit 
names we bave either never learned or have now for- 
gotteti. A boo-kbinder and barber long eagerly con- 
Wiided for being (hadowed under the name of Straps 
The Duftor feems to have enjoyed a peculiar felicity in 
deferibing fea cham^^efs, particularly the oi^cers and 
IbHors of the navy. His Trunnion, Hatchway, and 
Pipes, are highly hniflicd originals ; hut what exceeds 
them all, and perhaps equals any chara(!i\er that has yet 
been painted by the happiell' genuis of ancient or mo- 
dern times, is his Lieutenant Bowling. This is indeed 
nature itfclf ; original, uniqec, and 

By the publication of this work the Dodlor bad ac- 
quired fo great a reputation^ that henceforth a certain 
degree of fuccefs was enfured to every thing known or 
fufpe£led to proceed from, his hand. In the courfe of 
a few years, the Adventures of Peregrine Pickle ap- 
peared ; a work of great ingenuity and contrivance in 
the cottiporition, and in which an titiconii man degree of 
erudition iidifplayed| parti cutarly iri the dcfcrjptiou of 
the eiitertaintnent given by the Republican Dodlor, af- 
ter the manner of the ancilmts, Under this perfonage 
the latt Dr Akenitde^ author of The Plcafurcs of Ima- 
ginatfon^ is fuppoted to be typined ; and it would be 
dtfRcutl to determine whether profound learning or ge- 
nuine humour predotininate moChinthis epifodc. An- 
other epifodelofTbe Adventures pfi Lady of 
UlMwife.td&rted in Ujffntribtited greatly to its 

fdedilrfai' and h iwieedadtUirahly executed; the materials, 
it faidt'^the lady (thfc celebrated Lady Vane ) 

fnenifbed. ’ ' 

Tliefe were not the only original qumpofit ions of this 
ftatnp with which the Do^Srefritaa^ favoured the public, 
Ferdinand Count, Fathom, lind Sir LvuUcelot Greaves^ 
are Bin id the Kft of what. may'hii'tiaBcd reading noveUf 
and have' gone' through feveiUTilitiphi^; but there is no 
injtiilicc in placing them in a radk far below the former. 
No doubt invention, charader, compoGtton, and con- 
trivance, are to lie 'found in both ; but then Gtuationa 
are deferibed which am' hardly pollible, and charadtera 
are painted which, if not altogether nnexampled* are at 
lead incompatible with modern manners; and, which 
ought not to be, as the feenes arc l^d in modern 
tiffies; 

The laftwork which we believe the Doflor puMiHied 
was of much the fame fpccies, but call into a different 
form— The Eipcdirion of Humphrey Clinker, It cou- 
.fifts of a ftries of letters, w'fittcn by different perfons to 
their refpeAive correrpondents. He has here carefully 
avoided'the Aults' which may be juilly charged to his two 
former prodoAions. Here are no extravagant charac- 
ters nor unnatural fituations. On the contrary, an ad- 
mirable knowledge of life, and manners is difplayed ; 
and mod ufeful leffons are given applicable to intered- 
ing but to very common Htuations. 

We know not whether the remark has been made, 
but there* h ttttainly a very obviobs flmilit jdc between 


the charaAcrs of the three heroes of the Doflqr’s chief 
produdiioiis. Rodcric Random, Peregrine Fickle, and 
Matthew Braml)!^, are all broihers of the fame family. 

The fame fatiriral, cynical dirpo{itic>n, the i.inic gcni> 
rofity and benevolence, arc the dillinguiniing and rha- 
ra£leridical features of all three ; but they arc fur frofu 
being fervilc copies or imitations of each other. They 
differ as much as the Ajax, Diomed, and Achilles of 
Homer. This waft undoubtedly a great effort of ge- 
nius ; and the Doi^or fceiriS to have dcfcribid his own 
charadler ai the different ilagefe and riluaticiis of lila 
life. 

B.:forc he took a boufc at Cliclfea, he attempted to 
fettle as a piadliiioner of pliyfic at Bath j^and with that 
view wrote a treatife on the watets ; Liit was unfuccefs- 
ful, chiedy becaufe he coidd not render hunfcir agree- 
able to the women, whufe favour is certaiiJy of gieat 
confet^iience to all candidates for eminence, whether in 
medicine or divinity. This, however, was a little ex- 
traordinary ; fur tliofe who rcmcnibered Dr Smollett at 
that time, cannot but acknowledge thathc W'as as grace- 
ful and handfoine a man as any of the age be lived in ; 
belidcs, there was a certain dignity in bis air and man- 
ner which could not but infpire refpeft wherever he ap- 
peared. Perhaps he was too fuon difcoui-aged ; in all 
probability, had he perfevered, a man of his great learn - 
ing, profound fagacity, and intenfe application, bolides 
being endued with every other external as well as inter- 
nal accoinpli/hmcnt, muff have at laff fuceceded, and, 
had he attained to common old age, been at the head of 
his proftffion. 

Abandoning, phyfic altogether as a profcfllon, he fix- 
ed his refidenccat Chelfea, and turned bis thoughts er;*- 
tircly to writing. Yet, as an author^ he wa« nut near 
fd fuccirsful as his happy genius and acknowledged me- 
rit certainly deferved. He never acquired a patron ^ 
among the great, who by his favour or beneficence re- 
Leved him from the necefiiLy of writingfor a fubfiffence. 

The truth is, Dr Smollett poffell'ed a loftincfs and eleva- 
tion of fentimciit and charafier which appears to bavq 
difqualificcl hipi for paying court to thofc who were ca- 
pttble of conferring favours. It would be wrong to call 
this difpontion pride or hanghtinefs ; fur to his equals 
and inferiors he was ever polite, friendly'll and generous. 
Buokfrllers may therefore be faid Lo have been his on 
ly patrons ; and from them he had cunffant employ- 
ment in tranflating, compiling, - and reviewing. He 
traiiflated Gil Bias and Don Quixote, both fo happily, < 
that all the former rrariflatiuns of rhefe excellent pro- 
duflions of genius have been ahuoff fuperfeded by his. 

His name likcwife appears to a tranffation of Voltaire’s 
Frofe Works : but fiitlc of it waft done by his own 
hand ; he only revifed it, and added a few notes. He 
was concerned in a great variety of compilations. Hit 
Hiffory of England was the pnneipal work of that 
kind. It had a moll cxtenfive fale ; and the DoAur it 
faid to have received 2000I. for wiiting it and the 
continuation. 

In 1755 he fet on foot the Critical Review, and 
continued the principal manager of it till heweutabroad 
for the firff time iu the year 1763. He was perhaps 
too acrimonious fometimes in the oondudl of that work ; 
and at the fame lime difplayed too much feniibility 

when. 
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Siiwike* cfirr^a tbe oi^cup and the pivo^ of^^e liort;^ntal axla 
^ ferewed tp one,fi4c qI* thia crofi ^ar» fo that .the 
dmoUeec. of the cup may be c]j5>£Uy under the upper pivot 

‘ 1, 1 luTile- By this conllruj£l|on we have only to ynlcrcw 

this cock, and thep. both aa)ca come out gf their places 
at ouce, and may be replaced. without any trouble. We 
have jkctchcd in fiff. fl- iKc manner in which this may 
be done,; where M r<?p!cfent9 a fedipu of the lower 
crofs bar. BCDE Is the cock, fixed to the bar by the 
pinii which go through both with finger nuts a and h 
Oh the oppofite fide. F i is the hard fletl.pin with tiic 
conical top i, on which the lower end I of the upright 
fpindlt; AG.rcfis, in the manner recommended as the 
Left and the mofi durable. The pivot of the ho- 
riaontal axis turns in a hole at £ the top of the 
cock. 

After all, wc mud acknowledge that the fmokc-jadt 
if inferior to the common jack that is moved by a 
weight. It is more expenhve at fird, and requires 
more frequent repuits ■, its motion is not fo much un- 
der command ; it occafions foot to be thrown about 
the fire, to t)ic great annoyance of the cook ; and it is 
a gteiit encumbrance when we would clean the vent. 

The pcntecofials or cuftomary 
oblations offered by the difpciTcd inhabitants within a 
diocefc when they made their pruccfTion lo the mother 
or cathedral church, came by degrees into a (landing an- 
nual rent called fmoh’farthUigs. 

Shioti-Sitver. Lands were bolden in Tome placcb 1 ^ 
the payment of the Turn of 6J. yearly to the (lierilt, 
called (Par. 4. Edw. VI.) Smoke-filvLT 
and rmpke-peniiy arc to be paid to the minillcFs of di- 
ver's parilKes Xs a mo Jus iu lieu of tithe- wood : and in 
fume mailbrs formerly belonging to religious hourcs, 
there is ftill paid, as appendant to the fold manors, the 
ancierit Pctcr-pcnte, by the name of fmohe-money ( TnvifJ, 
Nlft, Ptndicat, 77.] — The bifhop of London ynno 1444 
ilTued out his commifllon, Ad Uvandum U fmoke-far- 
things, &c, 

SMOLENSKO, a large and (Irong city of RulCa, 
and capital of a palatinate of the fame name, with a 
caftle leated on a mountain, and a bl(hup*s fee. It is 
llrbng by its fitiUtinn, being in the middle of a woodi 
and furrounded by almoU inacceflible mountains. It lias 
been taken and retaken fevcral times by the Poles and 
Ruffians ; but thefe lad have bad pofTcffiou of it ever 
fmcc the year 1687. It is feated on the river Nieper, 
nea^ the frontiers of Lithuania, miles fouth- well of 

Mbfeow. £. Long. 31. aa. N. Lat. 54. 50. 

SpiotEiiSKO, aduchyand palatinate of Ruffia, bound- 
ed on the north by Bicia, on the eaft by the duchy of 
Mofeow* on the fouth by that of Severia and the pala- 
tinate of Meiflaw, and on the wefl; by the fame palati- 
nate and by that of Witeplk. It is full of foreds and 
mountains s and the capital is of the fame-name. 

SMOLLETT (t)rl obiasL anautliorwhufe writings 
will craofmh his name with honour to poderity, was 
bom in the yeal* 1720 at a fmall village within two 
miles of Cameron, on the banks of the river Leven. 
He appears to have received a claffical cducatipn, and 
was bred to the pra^icc of pbyfic and furgery \ and in 
the early part uf his life ferved ay a furgeon’s maHe in the 


The incidents that befcl itim during hpsi^Qoqtio nance 5 m(IIeiii 
in this capacity ferved as a fonudation for Ruderic Ran*'— 
dom, one of the mod entcruining novels in the EijigUfh 
tongue. Pie was pitfent at the fiege of Carthagena | 
and ill the before-rnciitioncd novel he has given a faith- 
ful, though not very pleafing, account of the manage- 
ment of that ill-condudied expedition, which he cenfurca 
in the warmed terms, and from circumllances whidi. 
fell under his own particular obfervaiion* * 

Hie coiuicxlon with the fca feenis not to have been, 
of hiug uotitinuaucc ; and it is probable that he wrote 
fevcral pieces before he became known to the public by 
his capital produdlions. The fird prece we know of 
with certainty is a Satire iu two parts, printed fird in 
the years 1746 and 1747, and reprinted in a Colh^'^ion 
of his Plays and Poems in 1777. About this period, ur^ 
fame time before, he wrote for Mr Rich au opera cii 
titled Alceftc, which has ^.ever been performed uor 
printed. 

At the age of 18 he, wrote a tragedy cntjilcd The 
Regicide, founded up the {lory of the adaffinatiuo of 
James I. of Scotland. In the preface to this piece, 
puhlidicd by fubfeription in the year . 1749,, he hit-s. 
ccrly exclaimed againd faUiy patrons,, and the dupli- 
city of tlteatricali managersu The wafn];thand imptiu- 
ofity pf his temper buraie^l^’m^, on tbiy pe^afiun, into 
unjiid ref)e6:iou^ ^ain|t iLc late Ocorge IfOi'd Lyitle- 
tou and Mr Garrick : the .^haraAer of , the .former he 
charadlcrizediu the novel of Peregfinc l^iukhtu and he 
added a burlefquc of the Mpnudy written by Uiat po- 
blemau on the death of bis lady^ t Ag^ipft hlr 
he made illibcryl iU,foMtt 4 ed^ 4 i^(’^<ai aai4 m 
of Roderic Random gaae a^vieiy^uqfpir iep^ei^nUUoiTi 
of his treatment of 
this conduft he 

his errors ; thoughJnthefub(eqip:^t e4i-tio9,a<>C 
vel the padages which were the liady e^udoiis of 
poiutment are nPt ontiited* . ^ ^ . 

However, jn giving a ficefeb of thi? Ub;cral>arts,:ij^ 
his Hidoryjaf Eoglo^, b|e.?i|ft<yrwnrda ne 4 >arkc<L 
exhibitions pf tbe^^r.!Kcrfvi^jr,ovc 44 q t,be 
quifite cAicrtammen^ 

Garrick, who greatly ^ hU. ,pr^ceffi)rs. of , 

this and perhaps every pther qation, iq his geoiiiB fpr> 
aiding, in the rweetnefsnnd variety of his toucs, the iz-^ 
Tcfiduile magic of his eyct the ,fire and vivacity of his 
action, the eloquence of attitude, and the whole pathos . 
of cxprefllon. ^ ^ . 

fatisfied, |VJth this public .declaratioAf he w^iptfs., 
an apology to Mr Garrick in dill droiiger terms. Witlk 
thefe ample conceffions, Mr Garrick was completely fa- 
tiified I to that in 1757, when I>r Smollett’s comedy pf 
the Reprifals, an afterpiece of two ads,, was performed.^ 
at Drury Lane theatre, the latter acknowledged himfelf ; 
highly obliged for tbc fricndlv cane of Mr Garrick ex- 
erted in preparing it for tbe lfagc ; andvidiH more for 
his ading the part of Lufignan ip Zara for .hie benefit,^; 
on the Hath indead of the ninth night, to which he wair 
only entitled by the cuAom of the theatre. , 

TlieAdventuresof Roderic Random,publiihed in 1 748,. 

2 volt, f 2 mo, a book which dill continues to have a mod 
cxtcnfive fa|c, fird edabliflted the Dodor’s reputation. 

All the fird volume eod the beginuiug of tbc Iccond ap- ^ 

peart 
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pf8i« to of real incident and cliaradlcr, tho' ctr- 

***"V*“ tainlyagood(U*alh«ightencdanddifguifcd. Thejndgchis 

f iandfather, Crab and Potion the two apothecaries, and 
quire Gawky, were charadlcrs v/ell known in that 
part of ihe kingdom where the fcenc was laid. Cap- 
tains Oakhum and V/hiiRc, JDodlors MackHianc and 
Morgan, werralfo laid to be real perfonagesj but theit 
nam«a we have either never learned or have now for- 
got teh. A bookbinder and barber long eagerly con- 
Itinded for being (hndowed under the name of Strap. 
Th^ Do£lor feems to have enjoyed a peculiar felicity in 
defenbing fen characters, particularly the ofHcera and 
ftfdors of the navy. His Trunnion, Hatchway, and 
Pipes, are highly hnilhcd originals ; but what exceeds 
them all, and perhaps equals any charadter that has yet 
been painted by the happieU genttiu of ancient or mo- 
dern times, is his Lieutenant Bawling. This is indeed 
nature itfelf ; original, vnlqtie, and fmgintr\t. 

By the publication of this work the Dodlor had ac- 
quired fo great a reputation, that henceforth a certain 
degree of luccefs was enfured to every thing known or 
fulpcdled to proceed from hia hand. In the cotirfe of 
a few years, the Adventun.‘6 of Peregrine Pickle ap- 
peared ; a work of great ingenuity and contrivance in 
the compoiltion, and in which an uncomraon degree of 
erudition is dfCpTayedi particularly in the defcriptioii of 
the enteriairiihent giecu by the Republican Dpdlor, af- 
ter the manner of the ancients. Under this perfoiiage 
the late Dt Akenfide, author The Pleafures of Ima- 
giuatton, is fuppofed to be, typlHed ; and it would be 
difficult id lieieroitite whether profound learning or ge- 
nuine bttfUcitr predominate mofrin this epifode. An- 
otherepifodr df Tlie 'Adventures of a. Lady of p uality, 
likcwif^riffitrted in tbii:;wotk'; CjO^ributed greatly to its 
iinfd fs indeed adminfbiyt^xecuted; the materials, 
iHs faid,' iibo lai^y%cH«lf (the celebrated Lady Vane) 
fulsdiilied. " ‘ ■ 

Thefe were not the only orjdintl coinpofuionB of this 
fttmp with which the favoured the public. 

Ferdinand Count Fafhotn; and l^r Lauiicclot Greaves^ 
are'ftin in the lift of What may "be Called reading no^jeU^ 
and ha^e gone tlirdpg[h fcrfErttlieditipni^j; but there is no 
ihjuitice in placing tbem hi a tank Far below the former. 
Ho doubt invention, charafker, compoGtion, and con- 
trivance, are to lie found in both ; but then fituatiuna 
afe deferibed which are hardly poflible, and charadtera 
are painted which, if not altogether unexampled* are at 

lead incompatible with modern manners ; and . which 
ought not to be, as the leones are jaid in modem 
thiies. 

The laft work which we believe the Doflor puhlilhed 
was of much the fame fpecies, but <^(t into a diffeient 
Korm— The Expedition of Humphrey Clinker. It coii- 
fids of a ftries of letters, written by different perfons to 
their wfpeftive qorrcfpondents. He has here carcfpUy 
avoided' the faults' which may bejoilly chaagedto his two 
former prodn&ions. Here are no txtravagaqt charac- 
ters nor unnatural Atuations. Qn the contrary, an ad- 
mirable knowledge of life and manners is difplayed ; 
and moft ufcfol lefibns are given applicable to intereft- 
ing but to very common fiiuations. 

We know not whether the remark has been made, 
but tberris tertainly a very obviotii rimllitude between 


the charafters of the three heroes of the Do£lor*$ chief 
productions. Roderic Random, Peregrine Pickle, and 
Matthew Bramble, arc all brothers of the fame family. 

The fame fatiri'.'al, cynical difpofiiion, the fariie gent> 
rofity and benevolence, arc the di'i lug ui Piling .and rua- 
raderiilical features of all three ; but they art Lr iVorn 
being fervilc copies or imitations of each ochtr. They 
difftr as much as the Ajax, Diomed, and AchilK-s of 
Homer. This was undouhltdjy a great effort of ge- 
nius ; and the Do^or fccnis to )iave deferibed his own 
charadier at the diiferciu ilatfcS and filuaticiio of liis 
life. 

Bi^fore he took a boufe at Chclfca, he attempted to 
fettle as a pradlirioucr of phyGc at Bath ;,and with that 
view wrote a treatife on the waters ; but was iinfucrcfs. 
ful, chiefly bccaufc he coiJu not render hiinfclf agree- 
able to ihc women, whofc favour Lb ceriiiiiily of girat 
conCequencc to all candidates for eminence, whether in 
medicine or divinity. This, however, v as a little ex-' 
traordinary \ for ihofc who remembered Ur Smollett at 
that time, cannot but acknoMledge thathe was a!<- grace- 
ful and handfome a man as any of the age be lived in ; 
bcfidcs, there was a certain dignity in his air and man- 
ner which could not but iiifpire refpcdl wherever he ap- 
peared. Perhaps be was too foon difeouraged ; in all 
probability, had he perfevered, a man of his great^karn- 
iiig, profound fagacity, and iiitcnfe application, belidcs 
being endued with every other external as well as inter- 
nal accoroplifliment, mud have at lad fucceeded, and,! 
had he attained to common old age, been at the head of 
his profeiHon. 

Abandoning phyfic altogether as a profcfnon, he Ax- 
ed his refidenceat Chclfea, and turned hid thoughts en- 
tirely to writing- Yet, as an author, he was nut near 
fo fucccrsful as his happy genius and acknowkdgtd me- 
rit certainly deferved. lie never acquired a patron ^ 
among the great, who by his favour or beneficence re- 
lieved him from the necefliiy of writingfor a fubfiftencc. 

The truth is, Dr Smollett pofrcfl'ed a luftincfs and eleva- 
tion of fentiroeiic and charafler which appears to have 
difqualificd him fur paying court to ihofc wdio were ca- 
pable of conferring favours. It would be w rong to call 
this difpofition pride or haiighiinefs ; for to his equals 
and inferiors he was ever polite, friendly, and generous. 
Buokfellcrs may therefore be faid Lo have been his on 
ly patrons ; and from them he had conflaut employ- 
ment in tranflating, compiling,- and reviewing- lie 
tranflated Gil Bias and Don Quixote, both fo happily,- 
that all the former tranflaliuns of thefe excellent pro- 
dudions of genius have been alraofl; ruperfeded by his. 

His name likcwife appears to a tranflation of Voltaire’s 
Profc Works : but little of it was done by his own 
hand ; he only revifed it, and added a few notes. He 
was concerned in a great variety of compilations. His 
Hi (lory of England was the principal work of that 
kind. It had a mofl extenfjvc falc ; and the podlqr is 
fald to have received 2000L for writing it and the 
continuation. 

In 1755 he fet on foot the Critical Review, and 
continued the principal manager of it till he went abroad 
for the firft time in the year 17.63- He was perhaps 
too acrimonious fometimes in the oondu£l of that workt 
and at the fame lime difplayed too much feufibility 

when 
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JJmotTcit. wTien any of tlit iiiifoftunatc authors attempted to re- health continuing to dechnr, and meeting" with frtfli SrnoIVfr 
laliate whofc v^forks he had perhaps juft ly cenfiircd. mortifidatiOns and difappaintmerts, he went back 
* Among other conttoverileri in Vvhich his engagements Italy, W'hcrche died in Oflober 2t. 1771. He was em* 
in this publication involved him, the mod material in ployed, during the laft years of Jus life, in abridging 
its eonfequcnce!> was that occafjnncd by his remarks on the Modern Univerfal Hillory, great part of which he 
a pamphlet publiflitd by Admiial Knowles. That gen- had originally written himfelf, particularly the hiftorie* 
tlefnaai, in defencie of his condud on the expedition to of France, Italy, and Germany. 

Ro(^hrort, piiblHhed a vindication of hiiiifelf ; which fal- He certainly met wdth many mortifications and dif- 
ling tinder the Dbdlbr's examination, produced fnme appointments} wdiichi' in a letter to Mr Garrick, he 
very fevcrc (lri£lai‘C«'bolh on the performance and on thus feelingly exprefTes : •• I arn old enough to have 
the character of the w^riter. The admiral immediately fccn and obferved, that wc are all playthings of For* 
commcnt?ed a profecutiun againfl the printer ; declaring tune : and that it depends upon fomething as infignifi- 
at the fame time that he dcfircd only to be informed cant and precarious as the tolling up of a halfpenny} 
who the writiT Was, that if he proved to be a gentle- whether a man rifes to affluence and honours, orcouti- 
inan he might obtain the fatisFa^lion of one from him. nues to his dying day ftragglmg with the difficulties 
In tins affair the Doftor behaved both with prudence and difgraces of life.*'* 

and with fpirit. Defirous of comproinifing the difpute It would be necdlefs toexpatiate on the character of 

wirh the admiral in an amicable manner, be applied to H man fo well known as Dr Smollett, who has, befides, 
his friend Mr Wilkes to inici-pofe his good omcea with given fo many ftri6^urcs of his own charafter and man- 
ias opponent. The admiral, however, was inflexible ; ner of living in his writings, particularly in Humphrey 
and juft as fciitcnce was going to be pronounced againfl: Clinker} where he appears under the appellation of 
the printer, the Doctor came into conrt, avowed him- JIfr SeHr^ ^nd has an interview with Mr Bramble ; and 
Itrlf the author of tlic Sirii^lurcs, and declared himfelf hiarosinnet'df living is diferihed in another letter, where 
ready to give Mr Knowles any fatrefaftion he chofe. j^oung Mclfotil iaffijjpofcd tb dine with him at his houfe 

The admiral immediately commenced a frefli adion in Chelfea. No dodbt he made money by his conncc- 

ugainll: the Dodor, who was found guilty, fined tool, tions wjth the bioakftlleYs s and had he been a rigid 

iind condemned to three months imprifonment in the cconomtft/or ctidntud with the gift of retention (an cx-^ 

King’s Bench. It is there he is faid to have w'ritten preflTion of his own), he might have lived and died very 
The Adventures of Sir Launcelot Greaves, in which independent. However, to do juftice to Itis memory ; 
he has deferibed fome remarkable charaders, then his his difficulties, whatever they were, jproceeded not from 
Icilow-prifancrs. extravagance or want of economy. He win hofpitable. 

When I^ord Bute was called to the chief adminiftra* but not oftentatiOdfly fo } and hrs table 'was plentiful, 
lion of affairs, he was prevailed upon to write in defence but not extravagant. , Nb dbiibt he hud hia failings ; 

of that nobleman’s meafures ; which he did in a weekly but flill it would be difficult to natnl;' n’mtin vrho wara 

paper railed the Briton, This gave rife to the famous fo rtfpedable for the qualtites of hithcadi of more ami- 
m Nurfh Briton ; wherein, according to the opinion of able for the virtues of his heart. 

the public, he was rather baffled. The truth is, the Since his death a monument has been eroded to his 

Dodor did not feem to pofR-fs the talents ncccffary for memory near Leghorn, on which is infcribeclan epitaph 

jiolitical altercation* He wanted temper and coolncfs { written in Latin by hiS friend Dr Anuftroiig, author 
and his friends accufed his patron of having denied him of The Art of Prcfcrvfng Health, and many other cx- 
tlie neceftary information, and even negleded the fulfil- cellent pieces. An infenption v^ritten in Latin waa 
ling of fume of his other engagements with him. Be likewife inferib^d on a pilUr ereded to Kis memory on 
that ;is it will, the Dodor is faid not to have forgotten the banks of the Leveo, by one of his relations. . 
him in Lis fubTequent performances. To thefe memoirs we are extremely furry to add. 

Betides the Briton, Dr Smollett is fuppofed to have that fo late as 1785 the widow of Dr Smollett was re- 
written other pieces in fupport of the caufe he efpouf- tiding in indigent circumftances at Leghorn. On this 
Ted. The Adventures of an Atom, in two volumes, arc account the tr^edy of Venice Preferverf was afted for 
known to be his produdion. her benefit at Eldiiiburgh on the 5th of March, and an 

His conftitution being at lad greatly impaired by a excellent prologue fpoken on that occation. 
fcdciitary life and affiduous application to llady, he The pieces inferted in thi: pofthumoue colleftion of 
went abroad for his healtli in June 1763, and continued Dr Smollett’s plays and poems are, The Regicid? a 

in France and Italy two years. He wrote an account tragedy : The Reprifal, a comedy 5 Advice and Rc- 

of his travels in a feries of letters to fome friends, which proof, two fatires ; The Tears of Scotland ; Verfes on 
Were afterwards publi filed in two volumes o6tavo, t^6^. a Young Lady ; a Love Elegy, in intimation of Tibullus; 

During all that time he appears to have laboured under two Songs ; a Biirlefque Ode ; Odes to Mirth, to 

a conftant fit of chagrin. A very flight perufal of thefe Sleep, to Leven Watcr^ to Blue-cy’d Ann, and to In* 
letters will fufficiently evince that this obfervation is dependrnec. 

founded ill fa£l, and is indeed a melancholy inflance of SMUGGLERS, perfons who import or export pro- 
ihe inftnence of bodily diftemper over the bell difpoti- hibited goods without paying the duties appointed by 
lion. the law. 

His relation of his travels is aflually cynical ; for The duties of culloms, it is faid, w ere originally in- 
which Sterne, in his Sentimental Journey, has animad- flituted, in order to enable the king to afford proftc* 
verted on him under the charaditr of Smelfungusu The tion to trade again ft pirates : they have fince been con- 
Dodlor lived to return to his native country : but his tiiiued as a branch of the public rcvenu 9 l As duties 

impofed. 
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imptifeJ upon llit iinpyrtation of ^Tuods ncCt iTarily ralfcs 
--v“— ^ then* price above what tlicy might otiierwife have been 
fold lor,, a temptation is prefented ta import the corn- 
modity clandcllincly and to evade the duty. Many 
perfons, prunipted by the hopes of gain, and confider- 
in^ the viuJatiop of u pofitive law of this nature as in no 
rclpedl criminal (an idea in which they have been en- 
couraged by a great part of the cornnumity, who make 
jiorcruplc to purchafe fmugglcd goods), have eiigagedin 
this illicit trade. It was impoHible that government 
could permit this prn^liicc, which is highly injuriaus to 
the fair trader, as the fmuggltT is enabled to underfell 
him, while at the fame time he impairs tlic national re* 
venue, and thus wholly deftroys the end for which tliefc 
dulies w'cre appointed. Such peiiallies arc therefore ia- 
^Jdlcd a 3 it was thought would prevent ftnuggling. 
ffurn\ ttmo Many laws have been niadc v/iili this view. If any 
ihHionuty, goods bc Hiippcd or landed without warrant and pre- 
1 ol. II. fence of an officer, the veflcl (hall be forfeiied, and the 
wharfinger ffiall forfeit tool, and the madcr cvr ma- 
riner of any (hip inward bound fhall forfeit the value of 
the goods i and any carman, porter, or other alTiding, 
(hall be committed to gaol, till he find furety of hrs 
good behaviour, or until he (hall be difeharged by the 
court of exchequer ( 15.,& I4 C. II. c. 14.) If goods 
be relandcd aftev* drawback, the velTcl and goods (hall 
be forfeited ; and ev<*ry perfon concerned therein (hall 
forfeit double the value axr.lhe drawback (ti An. c. 13.) 
Ooods talccii in at fca (hall be forfeited, and alfo the 
vefli} into which they are taken 4 and every perfon con- 
cerned therein (hall forfeit ireblc value (9,0. II. c. 35.) 
A. vi*(rel hovering near the coaA (liall be forfeited, if 
under 50 toiisburacn ; npdtbe goods (hall alfo be for- 
feited, or t|\e value thereof (5 G. III. c. 43.) Perfona 
receiving pr buying, run goods (hall forfeit 20I. (S G. 
c. 1 8.) A concealer of run goods (liall forfeit treble 
value (B G. c. 18,) Offering run goods to falc, the 
fame (liall be fonfeited^ , and the perfon to whom they 
are offered may feir.e them ; and the perfon offering 
them to fate (hall forfeit treble value ( 1 1, G. c. 30.) A 
porter or otlier perfon carrying run goods (lull forfeit 
treble value (9 G. IL q. 35.) P^r/ons armed or dif- 
guifed carrying run goods (lull be guilty of felony, 
and tranfpoited forfevco ycar$ (8 G. c. 18. c; G. IL 

But the la A Astute, 19 G. II. c. 34, is for this pur- 
pofe i^ar omnfum ; for it makes all forcible a^Is of 
[^ling, carried on in defiance of the laws, or even 


ill difguife to evade them, felony without benefit of cler- 
gy ; eua&ing, that if tliree or more perfon s (hall a (^ 
fctnblc, with fire-arms or other offen five weapoii>i, tuaf- 
fiA in the illegal exportation or importation of goods, 
or ill refeuing the fame after feizure, or in refeuing of- 
fenders in cuAody for fuch offences^ or (hall pafs with 
fuch goods in difguife ; or (hjU wound, (lioot at, or pf- 
fault, any ofTiccirBof the revenue when in the exccuiion 
of their duty ; fuch perfous (liall be felons, w'ithout tlie 
benefit of clergy. 

When wc CO 11 fide f t lie nature, and AilI more the hi- 
Aory, of mankind, we muA allow that the ena^'ting of 
fevere penal laws is not the way to prevent ciiniLS. Tt 
lyerc indeed much to bc wiAicd that there v'crc no futh 
4hiiig as a political crime ; for the generality of mer, 
but crpcciaTly^hc lower orders, no I difccn.lrg the p-o- 


priety or utility of Uich laws, corifidcr them as oppref- Sniugg’.cfi 
five and tyrannical, and never hefitatc to violate them 
when they can do it w’ith inipimity. Inllead therefore ' , 

of puniAiing finugglcrs, it would be much better to rc- 
move the temptation. But the high dutitr. which have „j' 

been impofed upon the importation of many dlficrent yuUof^i^ 
forts of foreign goods, in order to difcouiage their con- Voj JJ». 
fiimptioii in Great Britain, have in many cafes fervrd 
only to encourage fmuggling ; and in all cafes have re- 
duced the revenue o^ the cuAoms below wliat more mi;- 
deratc duties would have afforded. The faying of Dr 
Swift, that in the arithmetic of the cudoms two and 
two, inAtad of making four, make fometimes only one, 
holds pcrfedlly true with regard to fucli heavy duties, 
which never could have been impofed, had not the mer- 
cantile I'yAem taught us, in many caUs, to employ tax- 
ation ati an iidlrumcnt, nut of revenue, but of mono- 

po¥ 

The bounties uhieli are fomclinies niven upon tin- 
exportation of home produce and m.iiiufactuieG, aiid ilu- 
drawbacks which are paid upon the rc-cxporl.ition of 
the greater part of foicign goods, have givm occrdioii 
to many frauds, and tf) a Ipecies of fuiugglinT mure de- 
AruAivc of the public revenue than any othtr. liiv)r. 
der to obtain the bounty or dr:i;vh:iLk, the go('d^, it is 
well known, are foinetirncs (hipped aiul U iit to fia, bii: 
fuoti afterwards clanJedinely relandcd iu fome utlitr 
part of the countiy. 

H eavy duths being inipofeJ upon almoA ail gooJ ; 
imported, our mercliant importers fmnggle as rnuc h, 
and^makc entry of as little as they can. O.ir mcrclranl- 
expurters, on the contrary, make entry of more tlmii 
they export ; fometimes nut of vanity, and to pal's fur 
great dealers in goods whuh pay no dut\ ; aiul fomc- 
times to gain a bounty or a drawback. Our exports, 
in confcqueacc of tliefc diffcicuL frauds, appear upon 
the cyAonihoufc* h<)-jLs greatly to overbaldi.ee onr im- 
porta; to the unTpcakahle ctnnfort of thofe politicians 
who meafiire the national prurpenly by what tli. y call 
the balance of trade. 

kSMU'"!', in luiffiandry, a diUafc in corn, w!irn the 
grains, inAend of being filled wiili fiir.ir, are full of a 
Airiking black powder. See IVufat. 

SMYRNA, or Is.MiR, nt prefent the larged and 
rithcA city of Alia Minor, is (itunted iu iiuilh hiliiudc 
3^®* 3 S', and in VI, Lf>n;;’. 25' from Gi cm vv Ic h, and 

about i S3 milci well by finuh of Conilanti'ir.ph-. 'The 
tjwn extends along the (hore about h.df a rnllc on a 
gentle, declivity. Tlirhonff.s of the Englifii, I'lencb, 
and Dutch coufuls arc handfoine ArLidnret; ; iricfe, with 
nudl of ihufe occupied by the C’hriilian mciihiini^, are 
Uriffied on one fide by tlie fea, forniing a Artel naeud 
from its b'.jiig foie) y inh.ibiued by Rumj^ean 
Cliriiliaijs/ In the yiur 1763 the w!n>l( o( this quarter 
was con fumed by firr ; tlie hds fullaincd by this cala- 
mity in mcichandife van cAirnateJ at a indllun and a 
half of Turki/ 1 ) dollars, nor near 2uO,ocol. Acrling. 

Tlie port is one of the iini A of the Levant, it heiiig 
able to contain the' laigtA fleet ; and indeed the. re arc 
fcldom in it fewer limn 100 ffiips or dificunt ualioriG. 

A callle llaiid.5 at iu entrance, and commandi, all the 
ffiippiiJg which fail in or out. There llkcwlfe an old c. , r 
ruinous cuAle, near a mile iu circumference, v. hich Aunds 
in the upper part of the city, and, according 10 irndi- 

lii'Up 
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Sbnirni. tton, wau built by the ctnpref« HcIcdb ; and near it is 
--t'r-T,— ^ ju ancient (Iruclure. faid to be the remains of a palace 
where the Greek council was held when Smyrna was 
•the metropolis of Afia Minor. They alfo fliow the 
ruinti of an amphitheatre, where it is faid St Polycarp, 
the hrd bifhop, fought with lions. 

This city is about four miles in circumference, and 
nearly of a triangular form ; but the fide next the 
mountain is much longer than the other fidea. The 
houfes are low, and moftly built with clay-walls, on ac- 
count of the earthquakes to which the country is fub- 
je£l ; but the caravanferaa and foine other of the public 
buildings have an air of magnificence. The ftreets are 
wide, and almoft a continued bazar, in which a great 
part of the merchandife of Europe and Alta is czpofed 
to fale, with plenty of provifions ; though thefe arc not 
fo cheap as in many other parts of Turkey, on account 
of the populoufners of the place, and the great refort 
of foreigners. It is faid to contain 15,000 Turks, 
10,000 Greeks, 1800 Jews, 200 Armenians, and 200 
Franks. The Turks have 19 mofques ; two churches 
belong to the Greeks ; one to the Armenians ; and 
the Jews have eight fynagogucB. The Romanifla have 
three convents. There is alfo one of the fathers Della 
Terra Santa. Here befides an archbifhop of the Greek 
church ; a Latin bifhop who has a falary from Rome, 
with tl>e title of bifhop of Smyrna in partihus ttifidcliumi 
and the Englifh and Dutch fadlorics have each their 
chaplain. 

The walks about the town arc extremely pleafant, 
particularly on the weft fide of Frank ftrect, where 
there arc fevcral little groves of orange and lemon trees, 
which being always clothed with leaves, blofToms, and 
fruit, regale fevcral of the fenfes at the fame time. The 
vines which rover the little hills about Smyrna afford 
both a delightful profpe6l and plenty of grapes, of 
which good wine is made. Thefe hills are agreeably 
inicrfperfed with fertile plains, little foreils of olives 
and other fruit trees, and many pleafure-houfcs, to 
which the Franks ufually retire during the fummer. In 
the neighbourhood of Smyrna is great plenty of game 
and wiTd^fowl, and particularly deer and wild-hogs. 
The Tea alfo abounds with a variety of good fifh. llie 
European Chriftians are here allowed all imaginable li» 
berties, and ufually clothe thcmfelves after the Euro* 
pean manner. 

The ekief commerce of this city confifti in raw fUk, 
filk-ftuiFs, grograms, and cotton yarn. 

However, the unhcalthfulnefs of the fituation, and 
more crpecially.thc frequent earthquakes, from which, 
it is faid, they are fcarccly ever free for two years to* 
gether, and which have been felt 40 days fucccflivcly, 
arc an abetement of the pleafiirc that might otherwife 
be enjoyed here. A very dreadful one happeneef in 
June 1688, which overthrew a great number of the 
houfes ; and the rock opening where the cadk ilood, 
f wallowed it up, and no lefs than 5000 perfons perifhed 
on this occafion. 

In the year 1758, fo defolating a plague raged here, 
that fcarccly a fufiicient number of the iababitants fur- 
vivt'd to gather in the fruits of the earth. In the year 
1772, three-fourth parts of the city were confumed by 
fires andUx years after it was vifited by the moft dread* 
ful eaithquakesj which continuedfrom the 25th of June 
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to the 5th of July ; by which fucceillve calamities the Smymluie 
city has been fo much reduced, that its former confe- 
quence is never likely to be reltored. . ^ ^ 

The ladies here wear the oriental drefs, confifting of 
large trowfers or breeches, which reach to the ancle ; 
long vefts of rich filk or velvet, lined in winter with 
codly furs; and round their waift an embroidered zone 
with clafpB of filver or gold. Their hair is plaited, 
and dcfceiids down the back often in gp-cat prdfufion. 

The girls have fomeiimes above twenty thick trefles, 
bffidcs two or three encircling the head as a coronet, 
and fet off with flowers and plumes of feathers, pearls, 
or other jewels. They commonly flain it of a chefnut 
colour, which is the mo A dcfired. Their apparel and 
carriage are alike antique. It is remarkable that the 
trowfera are mentioned in a fragment of Sappho as 
part of the female drefs. 

SMTRNIUM, AlbzanOsrb : A genus of plants 
belonging to the clafs of ptnfandt’ta^ and to the order of 
and in the natural fy(lem ranpng under the 
45th order, VmheHat** The fruit is obmng and ftriafi^ 
cd ; the petals have a fliar^oint, and are keel-fliKprd. 

There arc five fpecies : i • pnfoUaium^ or perfoliate 
alexanders, which is a native of Candia and Italy) 

2. The JEgKptiiKum ; 3. The oar^Mii, or golden alcxan* 
ders, whi^ is a native of North America % 4. The in* 
trgerrimpm j The ohtfatrum, common akxanders, a 
native of Britain ; the leaves of wfaich.arecaMlint, teru 
natc, petiolated, and ferrated. It grows on the fen 
coail at Duuglas on the borders of BerwidtAuiOf North* 

Britain. Since the intrododion of into the 

garden, the alexanders.ii almoft fotgcAU^.f If wa^ for* 
merly cultivated for fsladingt and the yomg fhoots otf 
ftalks blanched were eaten mther lawiot ftewed. The 
leaves too were boiled ia .broths ^aqd finjips. It is a 
warm comfortable plant to a cM weak ftotnach, and 
was in much efteein AiOong the inonhs, as tnay be in- 
ferred by its ftiH being found in great plenty by oU ab- 
bey walls. 

SNAFFLE, in the manege, h a eery flemder bit* 
mouth without any branebas# Winch ufod in Ea||^aa 4 1 
the true bridles beiog rafenrfd for war. 

SNAIL, in zoology. See Helix LtWAX* 

SNAK]^ in eoology. See Ahgwib a1ld^Saarallf. 

M^hod of Pn/emrin^ ^jVifjrss. When the foake ia 
killed, it muft firft be wifhed clean, and freed from all 
filth and naftinefs ; then it is to be putt into a glafa of a 
proper fize, the rail firft, and afterwards the raft of the 
body, winding it in fpiral afcending cirdci, and difpaf* 
ing the back, which is alwaya the moft beauttful, ouu 
wardly. A thread, conne Aed with a (iiiaH glafs bead, is, 
by the help of • needle, to be pafled through the upper 
jaw from within outwardly, and then through the cork 
of the bottle, where it muft be faftened 1 by this memm 
the head will be drawn into a natural poftuiY, and the 
mouth kept open by the bead, whereby the teeth, 
will be difeovered : the glafs is then to be filled with 
rusn, and the cork fcaled down to prevent iu exhala* 
tinii. A label, containing the name and pnvpertiea of 
the fnake, is then to be afiixed to the watf‘ over the 
cork ; and in this manner the fnake will make a bcaii* 
tiful appearance, and may be preierved a great irumber 
of years ; nor will the fpirits impair or change the Inftre 
of its colonra. 
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SyAxjf 'ShiifJt in n^UiT^iI tiifloryV ttir name 

of a hirj^e of foifil flte'lfs, vi?ry few if any of wliicli 

arc ycl known in tlicir Yecent Hale, or living eitlicr tm 
our own or any other /liorcs ;"fo that it fee ms won- 
derful whence fo' valt a iumtlier and variety of them 
Hiould 'he brought iiiCb nurTuftlerraneriu regiohn. They 
feein iitxleird difperflbd m great plenty throiiglinut the 
w'oTldibnt nowhere arc found in grCiitdi numbers, beau- 
ty, and variety, than in our ifl.ind. 

Mr Hal'cuberg found prodigiOUii numbers of them on 
th’.* banks of a'tSveriu Genti'iny. IL traced this river 
tfirotfgh its fcvernl windings lor many miles, and among 
H grtfrit variety of bclemnita!', conma amiiionU, and 
c^'iclditje, of various kindj j tic found a!fo great quaii- 


titles of wood'of recent prtrifaftion, wbu h flitt pre- 
ferved plain marks of the axc^by which it had been 
cut fiom the trees then ^rovnngt<>n the ih ore. Vhe 
water of this vivcr he found jir dry fcafous, when its 
natural fprnigs were ribt diluted with rains, to be con- 
fidcrably heavier^ thTtn’ caminDn water ; and many ex- 
penincriis /bowrl him that it contained ferruginous, as 
well as ftony piartitles, in great quantity,’ whertce the 
prtrifa^iliohs ‘in' it a^pelr^d'tlic Icfs Wondtrfiil, though 
many of iheMof reccffit date,; ' 

Of the eorttu^ afKtbbAia, ' pr ftrpe'nft flbnea, he there 
obfeiH^id ifndik tlihh ifffPt^cntTp^fcies^ ‘ They lie im- 
hierfed hi h fdft texture and fatty 

apj#ca^x>tf,' & aind of a great va- 

f*i«y tif fSjfe^;*^^m^t]ic’&Vger*k^chvn forts down to 
teh ai be^ft’Cff \i>jlh 6 uiWi-y acturaie infpcc- 

fioh h^fllftanide of at 'irtfdrbfcdpc. Such as lie in 

th'e* fdfttftW thtflj 'ftohrt^^ mstrix, and 

^ '^fe(?<r*S '} ^dkth’err aic harder. In a piece 
filler, it is Common to 
(tnd ^if 6 orlfttlit^ of there \ khd^bftiht’llicy are fetn 

dhljr id' fovttt^oP^wWtb fpeck^i, that their fi- 

bedtftmgilifccd tiH fexiliifned by the mi- 

They all confift of fcvcral vulut^i which ^re different 
in»¥Sim'bef ift vthe ilieir ftri« alfo 

su-e^^tficly tbwlifr^veyy^d^ with very hi^ 

lidges between tlrt-tt»;*iiiihets;Vi#^ %Ht' ; ftraighty 
othelia^cro^ed i bthif^ itmlulat^' itid f/nne terminat- 
iitg^ in dots, tubtreteSJ-^^bf^ travitieSi towards the hack, 
and others 'having' rub^rdrs rn' two or three places. 
They arc all Oompofed bf a great ti'iimber of chambers 
ur Ceils* in the itrtanpcr of th? ^rMruffi, each 

Itavtug^reomTilitirioD^ion with the Others, by means of a 
iert? CptjuftcMhii*. t 'I’here is n fmi^ll white fttcH-lhh 
uf uBarbaaOes," wK'.ch 1 ^'etfis -tviily a-rcernt aniitiar of 
this genus ; and fn the PlaH Indk's there iS another 
::lto, fmadi and grjyifi ; but the large and beautifully 
marked ones are found only foflll. 

Tht'j arc compofed of vArious fuflil l/odiea, often of 
quarry ftoire, fiunetimes of the matter of the conTrmin - 
pyrites, and Xf £ a great variety i>f other fubHances i and 
rhoughthey appear afually mere ftoiicsi ycl in fome the 
pearly, part of the original Ihell ia prefci vctl in all its 
beauty. Sometimes alfo, while the outer fubHance is 
of the matter of the pyrites, or oilier coai fe, llohy, or 
mineral rnaUer, the inner cuvity is filled with a pure 
w*hitc fparuf the coranaon phred texture. This gives 
a great ben utyw the fjMrtimeii. The cornii.i siumoni's, 
or Cnakr-lbiuts, are found in many parts of Kogland, 
particularly in Yorklhiie, wh-re tlicy are sc.j pkntl- 
fiil in the- .il'im roe-ks of itvci'al fires, 
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Ss\iKu-Rcujtt in botany. 

&NAKF~^^eeiI^ in botany. 

' SNAPDRAQON, 

NIJM. ,, 

SNEE 2 ^NG, a convuluve motion of tbrmufeleaof 
the breail, whereby ihc air is expelled fiom the iiofe 
w’ilh much vchcmeiifc and noife. It Is raiifed by the 
irritation of the upper membrane of the nolV, occafion- 
ed by acrid fubllances fioating in the air, or by medi- 
cines called Jhrnutatory. 

Tliis irritation ib pcrforinfd either Ovlernnlly. by 
ftrong frhells, as marjoram, rofes, 5 cc. or by dull float- 
ing in the air,' and taxen in by irifpiratiaii ; ur by (harp 
piiUgciit medicines, as rreffes and other (lernuiatoricf*, 
which vellicatc tlic membrane ofthciiofc ; or internally, 
by the acrimony of the lympha or muend, which natu- 
f-atly moiilens that membrane. Tlic matitrs call fortli 
In fneexing come primarily fium the noft and tliroat ; 
the pituitary membrane continually exuding a mucus 
ihitlicv i and, fccoiidarily, from ilit bread, the trachea, 
and the bronchia of the lungs. 

The praflice of fainting the perfon who fnec/ed cx- 
ifted ill Africa, among nations unknown lo the Greeks 
and Romans. The accounts we have of Monomotapa 
inform us*, that when the prince fnec/.fH, all his fub- » Sttaht 
jefti in the capital are advertifed of it, that they may i’/t-/. /i-. J, 
offer up prayers for Ids Irifeiy. The author of ihc coii- 
quefl. of Peru affiircs us, that the cacique of Giiachoia 
having fiieczed in prcfcncc of the Spaniards, the In- 
diains of his train fell proflrate before him, ftretched 
forth their hands, and difplayed to him ihc acctiilomcd 
marks of refpedt, while they invoked the fun to en- 
lighten him, to defend him, and 10 be his conftant 
guard. 

Every bovly know^n that the Romans fainted each 
other on thefe occafions : and Pliny relates f, that Tibc' \ pi ^. Jhit. 
riu 8 exacted thefe fjgns of honia<>c when drawn in his ^V r/. L b.II, 
chariot. Superllition, whofc infhienee can drbafe tve-*^*’!** *■ 
ry thing, hud degraded this cuHom for fevera) ages, by 
attaching favourable or unfavourable omens to fntexmg 
according to the hour of the day or night, according to 
the figns of the zodiac, according as a work was more 
orlcfs advanced, or according as one had fneczed to the 
right or to the left . .If n man fneezed at nl/fjg from f 
table or from his bed, it wa.^ nccefl.o'y for liim to fit or 
lie down again. You r.rc tlj uck w iih aH..)iiirtfineni, faid ^ ‘ 

Timotheus to the Alheninns, w-lio wiflied to reium in- 
to the harbour with their Htrt J, bccaufe lie had fneex- j Pyof^.ln 
cd ; you are flruck with alloiiifhmeut, bccaufe among L:h I. 
10,000 tlierc is one man v^.iol’c brain is moift. -* '■ 

Polydorc Virgil pretends, that in the time of Gre- 
gory the Great, there reigned in Italy an epidemic dif- 
lemper, which carried off by f’uczing all thofe who 
v.*cre feized by it; and that this pontiff ordered prayers 
to be made flgainff it, accompanied by certain ligiia of 
the crofs. But hcftdt^i that, there are very few cufee 
ia wdiich fneezing Cfiii be corilidcrcd as dangerous, and 
it is frcqn.'inly a favourable lymptom I], It is tvi- 1| ^ 
detit, that wc ought not to date from the fixth century N./Z/m 
the origin of a culltMH which lofcfj itfelf in the f>bfcurrty 
uf antiquity. Avicenna and Cardan fay, it is u fort of 
convuli'ion, which gives accutiuii to dread an cpilepfy, 
and that this dvfeaifc is i-ndeav^ourcd to be warded off' by 
prayers. Clciirehit of AlcxaBdria donfiders it as a mark 
intemperance -and effeminacy, which ought to be 


profcrib'.d. And 
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4 finfezttij». vvIjo endeavour to procure fneczlng by cxtcinal aid. 

'' 1*^ - Miintai^iir» on the contrary, cxplainb this lu a tone 

rather cynical. It is lingular enougb, that lo many h- 
diLiilous, contradi»^lory, and fuperlUtioUj opinions, have 
not aholillKd ihulc mllomary civilities which arc dill 
preferved equally among high and lowj and which on- 
ly the AnabaptifU and Quakers have rejected, becaufc 
they have renounced fahitatiuns in every cafe. 

Among the Greeks rnctxing was alrnoll always a good 
omen. It CKciud marks of tcndenicfs, of refpt^t, and 
attachment. The genius of iSocraus informed him by 
Plutanh fnee/ing, when it was ticcefl'wry to peiform any a«^tion*, 
t-V/i. So- y(,i|pjr Pjithctiis, hurried on by her paflion, refol- 
771 w iitc to Sill pciloii an avowal of her love ; She 

* ’li:t\zes ill the inolk lender and impalhoiicd part of her 

leLLei : This is fuffieient for her ; this jiicidcnt Ciipplies 
the place of an anfwer, and perfuades her tliat Sarpcdon 
is her lover. Penelope haralled by the vexatious court- 
fiiip ot her fuitors, begins to cnvfc them all, and to pour 

* ITrtrtri forth VOWS iortlic relLirn of Ulylfes J. Her fun Telc- 

niacluis inlirruptb lier by a loud fneeze. She iullantly 
I lb. and regards this Ogii as an afruranoe of 

the approaching rtlurn of her hufbaiid. Xenophon was 
haiangiiiiig liib troops ; a foldicr inec/ed in the mo- 
ment when he was exhoi ting them to embrace a dange- 
rous hut iieceflary rcfoliition. The whole anny, moved 
by this prcfiige, detti nunc to purfue the project of their 
general s and Xcnopliuii orders fucnljccs Lu Jupiter the 
^ A\ prel'erverj. 

"J’liiH religious reverence for fncexiiig, fo ancient and 
fo univerfal even in the limes of Homer, always excited 
the cui'Jolity of the Greek philoiupLerb and i»f the rab- 
bins. 'I'hefe lull have fpread a tiadition, that, after the 
ercaliun of tlie world, God made a gciuTal law to this 
purport, that eveiy llvhng man Ihould fiieeze but once 
in hia life, and that at the fame iiilUnt lie ihonld render 
(I A ^d.ihi up hie foul into the hand of his Creator j|, without any 
p.cecding indifpolition. Jacob obtained an exemption 
' ^ ' from the couiiiian law , and the favour of being informed 

of Ills lull boui : lie fneezed and did not die ; and this 
I'gn of dtath w’us changed into a bg,n of life. Notice 
of this was tent lo all the princes of the earth ; and they 
ordained, that in fiituie fneeziiig (liould he accompanied 
Willi forms of bleiling, and vows fur the perfons who 
Ine'e^cd.. 

Arilfotlr remounts iikewifa to the fourceB of natural 
religion. He obferves, that the brain is the origin of 
the riervis, of our fcntiincnts, oiw ferdVaioiiB, the Teat of 
the Ir.ul, the image of the Divinity ^ ; that upon all 
ihtiV nc tfuuU, the fubllancc of lliebiaiii has ever been 
btid in hor.. ur; that the 6 rll men I'wore by their head; 
that they durd not touch nor cat ihehrams of any ani- 
tnal ; that it w'as even a f.icrcd word which they dared 
not to proitoimee. liilled with theie ideas, tl is not 
wondcrlul that they extended their reverence even to 
fnee'/ing. Such ia the opinioii-of llie mod ancient aud 
iagacious philofojdiers of Greece. 

According to mythology, the fir ft fign of life Pro- 
niethfuf/f> aitifieial man gave was by llcrnutdtion. This 
fiippoicd creator is faid to have duien a portion of the 
fiilur rays ; and rdliiig with ihetn a phial, which he hud 
r;ude on purpofe, fealed it up iKirnieiically. He ii.liaiit- 
ly dies back to. his favourite nutuiiiaton, and upenii'g 
the phiul hedds it dofc.lo the datae ; the ruys Ilill re- 
taiuing all lliLir adtiviiy, iufinuatc ihcuifclves tliroiigb 
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the pores, and ft t the fa<diLiou 8 man a fiieezing«I^ Pro- 
incLheub, traiifported with the fuee'cTs of hii machine, ll 
od'ers up a fervent prayer, with willies for the prefer va- 
tioii of lo fjiigiilar a being. His antumaton obferved “ ^ 

him ; and rcniciuhcring his ejaeiilations, was very care 
ful, on the like oce'aliuus, to offer ihefL withe * in behalf 
of his defeendants, who peTpctiiuud it from father Lo 
fun 111 all their colonies. 

SNIGGLING, a method of fifhing for eels, chiefly 
ufed in the day-time, wdien they aic found to hide 
themfelvcs near w-cars, mills, or llood-gates- It is pev- 
formed thus : Take a droug line and hook, baited vuth 
a garden worm, and obfervirig tlie holed where I he eels 
he hid, thrud your bait into them by the help of a diek ; 
and if there be any, you thall be fuie to have a bite ; 
and may, ii your tackling hold, get the larged eels. 

SNIPE, in ornithology. See Scolopax and Shoui- 

INO. 

SNORING, in medicine, othervvife called Jlcrtory i. 

(L found like that of the cerehnon, but greater and mure 
manifed. 

Many confound thofe affeAions, and make them to 
differ only in place and magnitude, calling by ihe name 
o^Jiertor that found or noife wliich i& heat'd or J uppofed 
to bt made* in* the paflage between the palate and the 
nodrils, aa in thofe who deep;; that boiling or bubbling 
noife, which in reTpjraUon proceeds from the larynx, or 
head, or orifice of the afpera artcria, t hey cdXX^tuxhnQu ; 
hut if the found comes from the afpera arieria iifelf, 
they will have it called rtfre/iiia.r, .cbnt fornc undei- 
daiid it,, a rattling, or as ptluira, a dridulou^i or .wheez- 
ing rougbnefs of the afpera arteria. Ip .dying, perfous 
this affection is called by the Greeks pkcnr.hos^ 

which is a fnoring or. rattling kind of noifevpi^cceding 
as it vvc'fe from a cunAi^I between .(he breath and the 
humours in the afprr^ arteria* 

This and fuch like adeAions are owing to a w^eak- 
iiefs of nature, as when the lungs are full of pus pr hu- 
mours; to wdiieh purpofe vre read in the Progiioltica of 
Hippocrates, it is a bad Tigu when lljere is no expec- 
toration, and np ditchargcTiom the lungs, bht a uoife 
ab from an tbidlitiadi is b<;ard in the afpera aiteriafrom 
a pkiiiiude of humour.*' ExpciSioratiun is fiippreihrd 
either by the vifeidity of the humour, which rcquiits 
to be difeharged, and which adhering tp the afpera nr- 
tcria, and bemg there agitated by the breath, excites 
that bubbling noife or tle-rtor ; or by au obdrnCiuon of 
tlie bronchia ; or, lailly, by a compreflion of the afpera 
arleria and throal, whence the paU'age iliaiteucd, in 
which the humouis being agitated^ cxciie fuch a kind 
of iiuife as before deicrihed. I LiiL t- Galcu calls tlufc 
who are llrait-brtaftcd Jltrtorouu Tiiat author afllgTis 
but two caufes of the fymptom, v. hieli are either ihc 
llraitnefs of the paftage of refpiration oi reduiidanee of 
humours, or both together ; but it is nccelfary to add 
a ihircl, to wit, liie weaknefs of the faculty, which is 
the eaufc of the rhcnchos in dying perfuiis, w here natuie 
is loo weak lu make ddeharge^. 

From whdt has been find wt conclude, that this 
fyinptom, foit of lerveur or ebuHiliou in the 

tiiroat, is uiurinl, but only when nature :s 

opprelfed wi^^Fe redundance of humour, in fuch u 
manner, thut^nJe lungs cannot dih barge tlKnihlves by 
fpiUing; or the pidfjgc appoinieil for the breath (being 
tbcrfpera artciia] is scry nuuh obftm^ted, upon which 

ueecuuc 
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accr, iirtt many dyinp; pi rfons labour under a flcrtor with 
their nioiiilis 

SNOW, a w’t’ll known meteor, formed by the frccz- 
iiijr of the vapours in the ntmorpiicie. It liilfers from 
h:nl and hoar-froll, in heiii^ an it were cry il alii /ed, 
v/lileh they are not. ajijURrg on exwiriininjr a 

Hdke of fnow by a rna^uilyinj:;' ; when the whole 

of 11 will appear to ht* eofTjjiofec’ of fine fhining fpiciila 
divtip;mp, like ray^ from a centre. As the Hakes fall 
down ihiDU^h the al molphei t, they are continually 
jmrud by more ol thefc radiated fpimda, and thus in- 
creafe in bulk like the drops of lam or liailftonea. Dr 
Ctrew, in a difwonife of the nature of fnow, f>bferves, 
that many parts thereof are of h re^^ulai figure, for the 
rnofl part liars of fix points, and ar- as perftft and 
tranfparent ice as any we fee in a pond, See. Upon 
each of tliefe points are other collateral points, fet at 
the lame aii'^les the main points themftlvcs ; among 
whleh there are divers other irregular, which are chief- 
ly biektti points, and fragnicnt‘< ol the legular ones. 
Olliers alfo, by various vvinilh, feem to have been thaw- 
ed JiTid h'O'/.en again into irregular chillers; fo that it 
feems as if the whole* Viodv of fnow were an inlinite mafs 
of iciJi^ iirtgnlarly figured. That is, a cloud of va- 
poiirb beiug gathered into drops, the faid drops forth- 
with deleend ; upon which defeent, meeting with a 
freezing air as they pafs thiongh a colder region, each 
drop is immediately frozen into an icicle, Hiooting itfcif 
forth into fcvtral points; but thefe ttill continuing their 
defeent, and meeting with Tome intermitting gales of 
warmer air, or in their coiiiinuul waftage to and fio 
touching upon each other, fume of them arc a little 
tba'wed, blunted, and again frozen into clufters, or en- 
tanghd fo as to fall dowj* in what we call J!aht. 

The lightncfi* of fnow, although it is firm ice, is ow'- 
5 «.g to the cxcefs of its furfacr, in comparifun to the 
matter contained under it ; as gold itfvlf may he cx- 
ttnded ill fiirfuce till it will ride upon the leaft breath 
of air. 

The whilenefs of fiiow is owing to the ftnall panicles 
into which it is dividcHl ; for tee, when pounde<l, will 
become ccjually while. An tritificial fnow has been 
rnude by the following expenmcius : A tall phial of 
aquafortis being placed by the fire till it is warm, and 
filings of pure filver, a few at a lime, being put into it ; 
after a bnlk tibulitiou, the filvcr will diffolvc flowly. 
'^riu' phial being ihen placed in a cold wnridow, as it 
coui^ the lilviT particles will flioot into cryttals, fcveral 
of which running together W'ill form a flake of fnow, 
which will cltfcrnd lo the bottom of the phial. While 
ihev arc def.ciidiiig, tin y repicfent pcrfe^^fly a fhowtr 
of hlvcr fnow, and ikc flakes will lie upon one another 
at the bottom like real fnuw upon the grmind. 

According lo Signior Ikccaiia, cloudt of fnow difTcr 
in nothing from clouds of rain, but in the circuniflance 
of cold that freezes them, both the regular diffufion 
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of the liiow, and the rejtularity of the (IriK^iirr of its SmWf 
parts (particularly fomc figures of fiiow or hail whicli 
fall about Turin, and which he callt. Ihow that 

clouds of fnow are adled upon by fume uuiforiii caiife 
like elciitricity ; and he cndcuvouri. to fiiow Imw ele^ln- 
city is capable of forming ilufc* figiii Ls. He was cuii- 
iirnu'd in liis corjct^i un’s by obfciv ig, that hi ; appara- 
tus for obferving the eltrl nciry oftlieatn' ilplinc ntv^r 
failed to be electrified l‘>y fno’v a*= widl rum. J^im- 
fcfl'or Winthrop foinoliniLS found Iii^ appa'Mtus 
fied by fnow vdicn driven Mhont by ihc wind, thongli a 
had not been aficCUd »>y it wlicn the fnow iioit was 
falling. A moie inieeli elcrtvieitv, ricci idin:; to lk\- 
caria. unites the p.articKs of hail nune eh de l ) man ttic 
more moderate ch^fiK-ity doc'i ihofe ot jn.iw, in the 
fame manner as wc fee that the drops of rain wiii.di 
fall frorn thuiidci-clonda arc l.ogcr than liiofc winch 
fall from olhcrii, lli iiiph the foimcr dtfctt.d through a 
lefs fpjcc. 

But wc arc not t^i cr'iifidcr fnuw rruvly -ip. i cm <iM4 
and beautiful phenomenon, "^l^l e Great Diinenfci ol 
uinvcif.il bounty h:i> fo onUied il, that il is cininei tiy 
fubfervieiit, as will lu all the Uwjiks nl cicjIiou, to h:i 
benevnlciil ilcfignis. Wiie wt to from appear- 

ances only, wc iMiglil inia;;ii;i, that let fvir from Ivnng 
ukfiil to iht earth, lli« cold innnid'tv of fnou' ivomd 
be delrimcnlal lo Vv :;el Umu. lijt i I jc i xj cr nc " •’'r 
all ages alien s the cc ninny. Suow, particiil oly in thoi : 
mnrlKni rLp;iuns vdiere the giouiii u-, civc'\iJ vviih ii 
for levcra! nioiithj, fiuciifici the eaitli, by giiuJiug ih.: 
corn or other vegelaMo Imm the iiitciilcr cold f»f the 
air, and cl'pecially hom ihc cold piercing \4indij. It lia£ 
been A vulgar opinicui, vr'i y gentiully received, that liiow 
ferlili'/.eb the hUids on which it bills more than rain, in 
confequence of tlie nitnuis fulu uhieh it is figipotcd t.i 
acquire by fretzirig. Bur it appears from tlic cKpcvi- 
mentsof Murgraaf (a) iu the year i 75^1, thru the che- 
mical dilfciciice bLt^xeeii rain and iuow.xiaicr is ex- 
ceedingly fmall ; that the latter is fomewhat lefs ni- 
trous, and ciiiiiains a fonicvidrat Iris proportion ol earth 
than the former ; but neither of thetu contniu ei- 
ther earth or any kind of lalt in an)' qiuintity' winch 
can be Icniihly cHicacioiw in promoting vegetal ion. Al- 
lowing, therefore, that nitreis afertili/.rr of lands, wliiji 
many are upon good gi minds dirpufcd utterly to deny, 
yet fo very fmall is the quantity of it contained in fiu w, 
that it cannot be fnppol'cd to promote the vegetation 
of plants upon which the fnow ha:, fallen. The pecu- 
liar agency of fnow, ns a fertilizer in preference to lain, 
may admit of a very rniional explanation, wiilioul re- 
curring to nitrous lalts fuppofed lo be contained in it. 

It mayb ' rationally aferibed lo il i fiiniiJliiJiig a covering 
to the loots of vegetables, by whieli they tot gmirdefi 
from the influence of the atinafp.herieal cold, and (hr 
'internal heat of ihc earth is preveuii-d from t lea ping. 

The internal pans of the earth, by feme pitnciplc 
3 13 2 V\l(K.il 
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(a) Margraaf collf6led of the pnrefl fnow he coidd find as much as wlu-n melted afforded 100 meafurcs pf 
water, each meafnre enntalning 3^ oaiucs. By difliUing this quantity he obtained fjo grains, not of mV/v, luit 
of (ukartuus earthy with feme grains of the acid of fca-b:ll, impregnated w ith a nitrmr. vapour. The fame qiian- 
tlty of rain-water rolle 6 led in the winter months with equal attention, when dillilled yielded 100 grains of eal- 
rarcoii:; earth wiili foine grains of the acid o' nitre and lea-faJt, The eheaiiral difference then fore between 
a..J fnow it very fmall . 
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wbicb V 9 t do not undcrftai^ ia hcaud uniformly to the 
» ' - 4Sth degrceof F»hrenheKt’sLl^rn>omet,c^^ Thii degree 
of heat ia gi'eate.r than, that in .which the watery juicca 
of vegetables freexe, and it ia propagated from the in- 
ward parts of the earth to tlic furfacc^ on which tlie ve- 
getables grpw. . The atmofphere being variably heated 
by the aAion.of the fun iu diiFerent climates» and in the 
fame qlimate at differejit fcnfoiH* communicate to the 
furfacc of the earth and to Tome didance below it the 
degree of heat or cold which prevails iu itCdf. Diilcr- 
eiit vegetables are able to preferve life under diiFerent 
degrees of cold* but all of them periih when the cold 
which reaches their rgots is extreme. Providence has 
therefore, in the coldeft climates, provided a covering 
of foniv for the roots of vegetables, by which they are 
protected from the influence of the atmofpberical cold* 
The fnow keeps in the internal heat of the earth, which 
furrounds tbe roots of vegetables, and defends them from 
the cold of the atmofpheie, 

Suow or icc water is always deprived of its fixed air, 
which efcapes during the pruceri; of congelation. Ac- 
cordingly, as fotnc of the inlisibitants of the Alps who 
ufe it for their conflant drink have enormous wens up- 
on their throats, it has been afciibed to this circum- 
ilance. If this were the caufe of tbefe wens, it would 
be eafy to remove it by expoiing the fnow-ivater to the 
air for fomc lime. But feveral eminent phyficians ba%-€ 
jrjtdted the notion that fnow-water is the caufe of thefc 
wens ; for in Greenland, where fnow'-waier is common- 
ly ufed, the inhabitants arc not affeClcd with fuch Twell- 
ings ; on the other hand, they are common in Suinati*a 
where fnow is never feen. 

Snow, in fea afFaire, is generally the largeR of all 
two-maHed velFcU employed by Europeans, and the 
mod convenient for navigation. 

The fails and nggi'^g un the nvainmad and foremaft 
of a fnow are exactly fimilar to thofe on the fame m«^ils 
in a (hip ; only that there is a fmall mad behind the 
mainmad of the former, which carries a fail nearly rc- 
fembling the mizen of a fliip. The foot of this mad is 
fixed on a block of wood on the quarterdrek abaft tbe 
mainmad ; and the head of it is attached to the after- 
top of tbe maintop. The fail which is called . the 
fail is extended from its mad towards the dern of the 
vclTcl. 

When the (loops of war are rigged as fnows, they 
arc funiilhcd with a horfe, which anfwers the purpofe 
of the tryfaihmad, the fore part pf the fail being at- 
tached by rings to the faid horfe, in difTcrent places of 
its height. 

SNo0’GroitOi an excavation made by the waters on 
the fide of Mount Etna, by making their way under 
the lavcra of lava, and by carrying away the bed of 
pozzolana below them. It occurred to the proprietor, 
that this place was very fuitable for a magazine of 
fuQw : for in Sicily, at Naples, and particularly at Mal- 
ta, they are obliged for want of ice to make ufe df fnow 
for cooling their wine, (herbet, and other Lquors, and 
for making rweetnieats. 

This grotto was hired or bought by the knights of 
Malta, who having neither ice no^ fno^y on the burning 
rock which they inhabit, have hired fcyeral caverns on 
Etna, into which people whom they employ co 14 ' 6 I and 
preferve quantities oi fnow to he fent to Malta when 
needed. This grotto has thercfuie been repaired with- 


in at the expcnce of that order ; flights of Heps are cut Snow, 
into it, as well as two openings from above, by which Snawdoa- 
they tbrowjn the fnow, and through which the grotto ^ 

is enlightened. Above the grotto they have alfo le- ^ 
veiled a piece of ground of confiderable extent : this 
they have cnclofcd with thick and lofty walls, fo that 
wlien the winds, which at this elevation blow with great 
violence, carry the fnow from the higher parts of the 
mountain, and depoiite it iu this cnclufure, it is retained 
and amafled by the walls. The people then remove it 
into the grotto through the two openings; and it is 
there laid up, and preferved in fuch a manner as to re- 
fill the force of the fummer heats ; as the layers of lava 
with which the grotto is arched above prevent them 
from making any impreffion. 

When the feafon for expoi*ting the fnow comes on, it 
is ..put into large bags, into which it is prefTed as clofely 
as polTihle ; it is then carried by men out of the grotto, 
and laid upon nuilea, which convey it to the fliore, 
where fmall vefleU are waiting to carry it away. 

. But befoce thofe lumps of fnow are put into bags, 
they are wrapped in fl'c/h leaves ; fo that while they 
are conveyed from the grotto to the (here, the leaves 
may prevent the of the, fun from making any im-* 
preAtoin..iiipOR 

l*he 8mf lUos csriy oti. n.os^fldei^ in fnow, 

which affoirdB fpme ^ooiinds of mules, 

borfes, and men. >' ,TJiey,^avc magWf mes of it on the 
fnmmiu of iheir Ipfttett fto^ .yy 

diftributc u, through al^tkidr cii^S* t9«yi^4iqahottfea> 

for every perfon ia the idaiwi mak.es n ft. ^ 
confiikrthc praftice q( coping ih«ir.lfquWsi»'^ 
ly neoeflary for the pjr^mjtion pf and 1^' a qli- 

mate the heat of whjch is filircs, 

coeding liquors, by comm,upw:jsti»g.n.pJ^^ 
fibres of the 

the performand? qf tlieibr " ! 

In this climate a (atr^ltyof fnqvir. if qb, left 
than a fcarcjty of corn, wjtie, or.oU, \Vc are inform- 
ed by a gentlemap who xyff.M iSy^cute, in the year 
1777, when there was^s (cfreyfy of fopfr,.tbe pcopU of 
the town learned thfi a fn[Ul,l load^ with that ajr- 
ticle was paffing tbeip^ft :’iwith,ont a rpopientS delibirii- 
tlon they ran in a bodjr to the (liose and. demsfided her 
cargo } which w^cn tfic crew refufed tp deliver up, the 
Syracufans attacked and took, though with the lofs of 
feveral men. 

in botany. Sec CHioijiaNTHUs. 

, SNOWDON- hill, the name oF a mountain inCacr^- 
nai^'onlhirc in Wales, generally thoiiglit to be the high- 
eft in Britain ; though focne have been of opinion that 
its height is equalled, or even exceeded, by mountiiins 
in the Highlands of Scotland. The mountain is fivr- 
rounded by many others, called in the W^clfli language 
Crib Coclf Crib y Diftillf LlhvedJy yr Arron^ $iL\ ' 

According to Mr Fcniiaiit .this mountainous Jrad ^ 
yields fcarcely any corn. Its produce Is cattle and fheep SK^XLjuit, 
which, during fummer, keep very high in tlie moun- 
taiiiR, followed by their owners with their families, w ho 
refidc during that fcafon in havodtyf^ or “ fummer dairy- 
hoiifes,” as the farmers in the Swifs Alps do in their 
fuacje, Thefc hpiifes confifl of . a long low ropm^ with 
a hole at ope end to let out tbe fmoke^ from the fire 
which is niadc beneath, Tlicir furniturp n v?ry funpl<j 
iloncs are fubftituteJ for lloob, and their beds arc of 

Lay, 
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S«owJon- hay-, rail Jifec! along the ftdee. manufaAure their 

own vlothrs, and dye them with the Ueb^n omphakuh^ 
and lithtn parieitnm^ mofli‘« collein:ed from the rocks. 
During fummer the men pnfs their time in tending their 
licrds or in making hay, &c. and the women in milk- 
ing or in making butter and cheefe. For their own ufc 
they milk both ewes and goats, and make cheefe of 
the milk. Their diet confitts of milk, cheefe, and but- 
ter X and their onlinary drink is whey 5 though they" 
have, by ivay of refervt, a few bottles of very flrong 
beer, wliich they nfe as a cordial when fick^ They are 
people of good uiidcrllanding, wary, and circiimfpedt ; 
tall, thin, and of ilrong conflitutions. In the wiiiter- 
tirnc they defeend into t he hen^dref^ or •• old dwelling,” 
where they pafs their time in ina(ftiviry, 

■The view from the higheft peak of Snowdon is very 
extenlivc. From it Mr Pennant faw the County of 
Cheiler, the high hills df Yorklhire, part of the north 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland; a plain vfew of the 
ille of Man ; and that of Anglefea appeared Uke a map 
extended under his fret, With every rivulet vifible. Our 
author took much pains to have this ^iew to advantage; 
fit up at a farm on the Wcfl till about ia, and walked 
up the whole way. The night Ms remarkably fine 
and (larry; towards morning the fUrs filded away, lea v. 
ing an interval of darknefa, Which, however, w'as fpon 
difprlled thC daWn of day. The body of the fun ap- 
peared diillnft, With tha ronndnefi' of the moon, 
before It appeared tder btifliaot to be looked at. The 
fta, wlii^ Quoded ibe wefteyn p^t of the profpcdl, 
appeared With thefun-bearWs, brft in flender ftreaks, 
and The profpeft w»ai 

difclofe^ gradual drawfifgf up of a curtain in a 

tbealre'v fin’it ia& the beat became faf&ckiitTy drong 
to raiffc thiils frojrittM VkribjtW bk^s, which in a (light 
dis^ee oKfeured theprcirpeS; The&adow of the moun- 
tain extended many tnikii and' fbowed ita bicapitated 
form ; the S^yddfatnUkfng one hUad^ aod Crib y Diftill 
the other. At this time he ^unled betweeu 2a and 
30 lakes cither in Caerbarvoh Of in Merlonethihire. I n 
nfiaking another Vifit, the ikt Wiitt^ofafcured very foon 
after he got up. A tad lUift'itivblved the whole cir- 
cuit of the mounUifiy arid Ihe profpc^down was hor- 
rible. ft ^vc an id^a of numhei'S of aby ifes, concealed 
by a thick fmoke furloufly circulatlUg around them. Ve- 
ry often a gull of wind made aii opening in the clouds, 
which gave a hne and dillin£l villa of lake and valhy. 
Sometimes they opened in one place, at others ia many 
at once ; exhibiting a moll ftwnge and per^xing light 
of water, fields, rocks, and chafins. They then clofed 
again, and every thing was involved in darknefs ; in a 
few minutes they would feparate agaih, and repeat the 
above-mentioned fcenc with infinite variety. From this 
profpedl our tiravdlcr dcfccndcd with great relu^lancc ; 
but before he had reached the place where his horfes 
were left, lie was overtaken by a thiitidcr dorm. The 
rolling of the tbunder-claps, being reiterated by the 
mountains, was inexprcflibly aulul ; and after* he had 
mounted, he was in great danger of being fwept away 
by tbetnrrehts which poured down in confequence of 
a very heavy rain. 

It is very rare (Mr Pennant dbferves) that the tra- 
vt'Her gets a proper day to afeend this hill v it indeed 
often appears clear ; but by the evident ai tradion of the 


cl6uds by this lofty rrionnialn, it becomes fuddenlyand Snuff, \ 
urrexpcfttrdly enveloped in mifl, wben the clouds have ^ .0 

juft before appeared vrry high an l very rcmctc. ''‘l 

times he obferved ihcru lower to half their height ; - 

and notwit hftanding they have brcii difperitd to the 
right and left, yet they have mtt from both fidt?, and 3 

united to involve the fummit in one great obfeurity* | 

The height of Snowdon was mearured, in i 61 l 2 , by 
Mr Calwcll, wdtb inftruments made by Flamrtcad : ac- 
cording to his menfuration, the height is 3720 feet: 
but mure modern computations make it only 356S, 
reckoning from the quay at Caemswen to the higheft 
peak. The Hone that compufes this mountain is cx- 
ccffivcly hard. Large coarfc ci‘yftah, and frequently 
cubic pyrites, are found in the filTurcs. An immc-nfc 
quantity of water rulhes down the fides of Snowdon and 
the neighbouring mountains, infomiich that MrPimnant, 
fuppofes, if colledlcd into one ftream, they would ex- 
ceed the waters of the Thames. 

' SNUFl^, a powder chiefly made of tobacen, the ufe 
of which is too well known to need any deferiptions 
here. 

Tobacco is ufually the bafis of fiiuir : other matters 
being only added to give it a more agreeable feenr, Lc- 
The kinds of fnuff, and ihcir fcveral names, aic infinite, 
and new ones are daily invented ; fu that it would be 
difficult, nut to fay impoflible, to give a detail of them. 

We (hall only fay, that there are three principal forts : 
the firft granulated ; the fccond an impalpalile powder; 
and the third the bran, or coaifc part rcmaiiiing afivr 
fiftiiig the fccond fort. 

Every profelTed, inveterate, and incurable fnuflT- 
taker (fays Lord Stanhope), at a moderate computa- 
tion, takes one pinch in ten minutes, F.vcry pinch, 
with the agreeable ceremony of blowing and wiping ilie 
fiofe and other incidental circumftances, canfunies a mi- 
nute and a half. One minute and a half out of every 
ten, allowing t6 hours to a fiiull' taking day, amounts 
to two hours and 24 minutes out of every natural day, 
or one day out of every ten. One day out of every 10 
amounts to 36 days and a half in a year. Hence if wc 
fuppofe the praftice to be perfifted in .^o years, two en- 
tire years of the fnuiF-takcr’s life will be dedicated to 
tickling his nofe, and two more to blowing it. I'he 
cxpencc of fnuff, fnufT-boxes, and handkerchief, will be 
the fubjedl of a fccond elTay ; in which it will appear, 
that this luxury encroachis as much on the income of 
the TnufT-taker as it does on his time ; and that by .t 
proper application of the time and money thus loil to 
the public, a fund might be conftituted for cUc difehurge 
uf the national debt.” Sec Nicotian a. 

SNYDERS (Francis), a Flemifli painter, born at 
Antwerp in 1579, and bred under his countryman Hen- 
ry Van Bakn. His genius lirft difplaycd itfclf in paint- 
ing fruit : he afterwards attempted animals, buntings, 

&c. in which he exceeded all his prcdcceflors. He 
alfo painted kitchens, 5 cc. and gave dignity to fuhjc<!;ls 
that feemed incapable of it. He was made painter to 
Ferdinand and ll'abella, archduke and duchefs, and be- 
came attached to the houfe of the cardinal infant of 
Spain. The king of Spaiii and the elefilor Palatine 
adorned their palaces with huntings by thb artift. R u- 
bens, Jurdacne^ arid Snyderi, uretl to co-^op crate in the 
enriching^ of each other’s pi&U res according to their 

' - fevcrul 
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SoAIfifti, fevcial talents; and thus they bccsimc mrre Valuable 
than if finiOicd by either of them firtgly. Snyders died 

SOAL-fish, in ichthyology- See PtEuanNEC- 

TES. 

SOAP, B compofition of caiiftic, fixed alkaline fslt, 
and oil, foitietimce hard and dry, fometimes fofi and li- 
quid ; much ufed in waftung* whitening Irnens, and by 
dyers and fuller*.-*— Soap may be rhade by fcvcral me- 
thod*, Vidiicli, howcvcTj all d< pend upon the fume prin- 
ciple. The foap which is ufed in medicine is made 
without beat. Sec Chjmistky, N* 1026, 

In maun failures wliere large quantitiea of it arc pre- 
pared, foap is made with heat. A liicivium of quicklime 
and foda is made, but i* Icfs concentriited than that 
above referred to, and only fo much that it c<tn fuftain 
a frcfli egg. A pan of this lixivium is to be even di- 
luted and mixed with an equal weight of oil of olives. 
The mixture is to be put on a gentle fire, and agitat** 
cd, that the union may be accelerated. When the mix- 
ture begins to unite well, the reft of the lixivium is to 
be addid to it ; and ilu* wIkiIc ia to he digcllcd writh 
a very gentle heat, till the foap be completely made. 
A trial is to be made of it, to examine whether the 
jiiR proportion of oil and alkali has been obferved. 
(tcocI foap of this kind ought to be firm, and very 
white when cold j not fuhjcft to become moift by cx- 
pnfure to air, and entirely mifciblc with pure water, to 
which it communicates a milky appearance, but with^ 
out any drops of oil flnaring on the Airface. When 
llie foap lias not thefe qualities, the combination has 
not been well made,' or the tjuantity of fait or of oil is 
t<Mi great, which faults mull be correfted, 

111 A)ft or liquid foapr., green or black fonps, cheaper 
oils arc employed, ?s oil of mits, of hemp, of fifli, icc4 
Thefe foans, excepting in confidence, are not efTentially 
different from white foap. 

Fixed alkalies arc much dlfpofcd to unite with oils 
that are not volatile, both vegetable and animal, fince 
this union can be made even without heat. The com- 
pound refiilting from this union partakes at the fame 
time of the properties of oil and of alkali; but thefe 
properties are modified and tempered by each other, 
according to the general rule of combi naxionsk Alkali 
formed into foap has not nearly the fame acrimony as 
when it is pure'; it ia even deprived of aimed all its 
caudicity, and its other faline alkaline properties are 
aimed entirely aboliflied. The fame oil contained in 
foap is Icfa combudible than when pure, from its union 
with the alkali, which is an uniiidammable body. It 
is mifciblc, or even foluble, iO water, to a certain de- 
gree, by means of the alkali. Soap is entirely foluble 
in fpivit of wiitc ; and dill better in aquavitse thnipicned 
by a little alkaline fhlt, accortliitg to an obfervaiion of 
M, Geoffroy. 

The manufafturc of 'foap ip' London firft began in 
the year 1524 ; before w%ich time this city was ferved 
with while foap from fort ign countriss, and with gray 
fpap fpeckled wdth white frOm Bridol, Which was fold 
fbr a penny a pqund ; aiid alfo With blPtk foap, which 
fold :fbT a halfpenny" the topund- ' 

The principal fdaps of pur own manufiadurc arc the 
fcft, the'hard, and the ball foapr The ibftibap is ci- 
ther Wlwtc dr grten. Thc^procefs of tnAking each 'bf 
Aefe' diairooW be deferibed. 


G ref n ft ft fotip. The chief ingredients ufed in mat- rtoSfi* 
ing this are lees drawn from potnfli and lime, hulled ‘ 
up with tallow and oil. Fiid, the Icy nf a proper de- 
gree of ftrength (which mull he edimated by the weight 
uf the liquor), and tallow, arc pul into the copper to- 
gether, and ns foon as they boil up the Vtil is added ; 
the fitc is then daritprd or Hopped up, while the ingre- 
dients remain in the copper tp unite ; when they arc 
united, the copper is again made tn boil, being fed or 
filled with lees as it boil*, till there be a fuflicient quan- 
tity put into it ; then it is boiled off and pul into cuilcs. 

When this foap is firft made it appears uniform ; but 
in about a week’s time the tallow fepararcs from the 
dil into thofe white grains which wc fee in common 
foap. Snap thus made would appear yellow, but by a 
mixture of indigo added at the cMid of the boiling, it is 
rendered green, that being the colour w'hich refults 
from the mixture of yellow and blue, 

White fonp\ OF this one fort is made after the fame 
manner a* gteen foft foap, oil alone excepted, which is 
not ufed in whiter The other fort of white foft foap 
iR made frptn the lees of afhes of lime boiled up two 
different times with tallow. Firffi a quantity of Icds 
and tallow mr into the copper together, lind kept 
boiiiifg/ beinjg ' whh lees they boil, until the 
whole is boiled fuffitieiitFv then the lecsurr frpnratcd 
or difeharged from the tallowifii part, which part is re- 
moved into ‘a t«b, and the lees are tbro^m dwaV ; this 
if called the jfr/P ha^-Loii 9' fhen #he copper is filled a- 
gaiit with freih tallow and lees, ahtl the firu'h^llAbbH is 
put otit of the tab into the copper a tthtc; k'hftre 
it ia kept bofling with freihlees an'd iall/byr lift the 'fbsp 
is produced",'^ It is then put out of topner i W 
fame fori of caflu as are ufed for' ^eeo fdft fdap. , ITid 
common foil foap ufed' ibqut Lhi^d6ii,; of ik 

greenifh hue, who feme prepared cbiiiT;* 

ty with tallow ; a bf^'kiih fort, uioire common in fomc 
Other places, is laid to be made with whale dil. 

Jfard ftap is made with lees from aihes. and tallow, 
and is mo(V commonly boiled twice i the firl^, called the 
halfhi/f hathtb^ fame bperation as the firfl'half-bbil of 
foft white foapi Then the fcopper charged with frclh 
lees again, aud the firll hklf>ooU put into iti where it 
is kept boilings and fed with lees adt boils, till it grains 
or h boiled enough } then the ley isdifebarged fVom it, 
and the foap put into a frame to cool and harden. Com- 
mon fait is made ufe.of fot the purpofe Of graining the 
foap ; for when the oil or tallow has been united with 
the ley, after a Ihllc boiling, a quantity oflalt is throwa 
into the mafs, which dfffdlviug readily ih water, but 
not in the oil or tallow, draws out the water in a con- 
fidcrabLc degree, fo that the oil or tallow united with 
the fait of the ley fwim* on the top. When the ley ia 
of a proper firengtli, leffs fait is heceffary to raife the 
curd than when it is too weak. It mull be obferVed, 
thi^t ’there is too certain time for bringing off a boiling 
of any of tliefc forts of foap it frequently takes top 
part of two days. . 

Mail foapt commonly ufed in the north, is made With 
Ires fiom alhes ahd taHow.. The lees arc put into thto 
copper, and boiled till the watery part is quite gone, 
and there remains nothing in the copper but a fort 'of 
ihfine rniittcr (iht wy Hrengrh or effence bftbe jicy) 5 
to this the tallow is put, and the copper is fccjjt foil- 
ing and ttirring for above half an hroilir, in which time 

3 
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Spnp. tliL {o;\p i.s made ; and then it put out oi the cop- 
— per into tuba or bafketi? with Ihcctsin them, and immu*' 
didtcly (whilft roft] made into balk. It rcijuires near 
Z± hours in this procefs to boil away the watery part 
of the ley. 

When oil unites with alkali in the formation of foap, 
it k jittle altered in the connexion of its principles; 
for it tnay be fepaiatcd from the alkali by decumpoling 
foap willi any acid, and may be obtained nearly in its 
original llate. 

Concei ving the decompoUtion of foap by means of 
acids, we mull obferve, fird. that all acids, even the 
weakell vegetable acids, may occalion this decompofi- 
tiiMi, hreiiufe every one of them lias a greater adlnity 
tlun Oil \> f'!i Ijxed alkali. , Secondly, Thefe acids, even 
whvn united with any bafis, excepting fixed alkali, are 
capable of oceaGoning the fame decompofition $ whence 
all arumoniacul falts, all falts with bafis of earth, .and all 
thofe with metallic bafe^, are capable of decompofing 
fuiip, in the fame manner as dllvmgaged acids are.; with 
thiiv difTercncei-tiiat the oil feparated froyn the fixed ak 
kali, by the acid: of tl^fe f^lts, may unite more or kfs 
intimjcitcly with i fie fufiflencc.^ybich was the. bafis of the 
aeu^tral fait employed foV;Jthe 4?coi;iippfitian. 

Soap, may alfif fie deconmofea fiy dtAillation^ as Lc- 
mcry has done., > l^htin firit fire, it yields a 

pldegm caU^d fiy^fiim f. which ncvertlielefs is 

nwiher a^id njor dlkaliiic. but /bme water wliich enters 
into t|ie compofition of loap^ becomes more and 
more ;colaure,d and empymunatic ^ the fire is increaf- 
ihows tfiat.it t:Qpt;rmii .the wofi fubtilc part 
tt/fcems even t» raiCf alfing with it, by 
Itclp pU aj|d action pt tfic fire, a CwiaU part of the 
aikali i ^s^ifiii f?^mc cheimiftobfervcs, it 

Qccafiopi, A; precipitate jm a.jtpl^jon of corrofive fubli- 
tfiis.piUejgpvifi^ rifes altered, precilcf 

ly as if it hajd fi.ce^ quicklime, that is, 

empyreumatic, folufile, in^ijnrit.pf wine, at fiufl. fufifi 
cie^tly fubtilc and afterwards't bicker. An alkaVme re- 
fiduous coal remains he, retort, confifting chiefly of 

ibc mineral alkali contained in tbe foa.pt^ and which may 
fie difciigagcd from the coal^y- ealcinatipa in an open 
fire,, and pbUiued in its pure fUte* . 

.Alkaline foaps are veryi^fefuliQ many arts and trades, 
and alfo in cjumiCl.ry and medicine. Their principal uti- 
lity conGiU in a JetcrfiYc quality that they receive from 
their allfali, vyfiich, .allhgugh it k in foine meafure fiiLu- 
r,itcd with oil, is yet capable of ading upon oily makers, 
jand of rci^deiing them rapqnaceoiis and njifeifilc. with 
water, llcnce foap ib very pfeful to clwinfe any fub- 
Uauccbfroi^ all fat mutters >v It fi wfiieb they happen to 
be finU'd. , S,pa,p is iheicforc daily uCed for the waihjug 
and wliiteuiu^of linen, for ihc ck'unfjng of woollen 
dpths, from ojlij and for. whitening .lUk and freeing, it 
fiam the refinous varuini with which it ;s natural y ep- 
ver 5 d.: PujTc alkallut hxivlunib being capable of d^ffolv- 
lng,oikmtire efFetiudly than foap, jniglu.fie.en^plpy^d 
for the fame puipufcs ; hut when this adivity. is 
luitigated by oil, us it.ia in foap, they are capable pf al- 
^tiring, and eTcu.ul^d.ellroying cntiiLly by their caufik 
city, uiofi fubiauecs, cfpt:ciully .aminal in.4tter.i, as filk, 
wool, and otjhers : ^whereas foap ckanfes from uilalcnoll 
as c^cfiu^lly.a-s ijurc alkali, without danger of altering 
^ drlUoymg^ whiclrrendcrs it very uCcful. 

. So^p, w;is,,irr»peffc4Vly kuoY'^a to ikc.aiioisnls.. It Is 
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mentioned by Pliny as made of fat and aflici, and a a an 5 »> 3 p. 

invention of the Gauls. Aretscus and others inform us, 
that the Greeks ohtainvd their knowledge of its mecU- 
cal ufe from the Romans. Its virtues, accordini; 
llergius, are detergent, relolvent, and aperient, and ilSp 
ufc recommended in jaundice, gout, calculous com- 
plaints, and ill obftrudions of the vifeera. The eificacy 
of foap in the firft of ihcfe difeafes was experienced by' 
Sylvius, and fince recommended very generally hy va- 
rious aiithorj who have written omthivS complaint ; and 
it has alfo been thought of ufe in fupplyiiig the place 
of bile ill the primx via*. The utility of this medicine 
in iclcrical cafes was inferred chiefly from its fuppofed % 
power of diflblving biliary eoiicretiuns ; but this nied:- 
cine has loft much of its reputation in jaundice, finee it 
is now known tliat gall-flones have been found in man;r 
after death who had been daily taking foap for fcveral 
months and even years. Of its good effects in urinary 
calculous. afFeftiuus, we have tlic lelliniony of feveraJ, 
c^ccially wdien difl'olvcd in lime water, by whieli its 
efficacy is confiderably increafed j for it thus becomes 
a powerful folvent of mucus, which an ingenioiir. mo- 
dern author fiippofes to be the chief agent in the 
formation of calculi ; it is, however, only in the inci- 
pient Hate of the difeafe that thefe remedies promife ci- 
fedliial benefit ; thouglMhey generally abate the more 
violent fyniptoms where tin y cannot remove the caufe. 

With Boerhuavc foap was a general medicine; for as he 
attributed mofi complaints to vifeidity of the fluids, he, 
and mod of the Boerhaavian fehool, priTcribcil it in con- 
juiiflion with diflerent refinous and othtr ruhdances, in 
in gout, rheumatifiii, and vaiious vifceral compkiuto. 

Soap is alfo exienially employed as a ixfolvcnt, and 
gives name to feveral olTieinal preparations. 

From the properties of foap we may know that it 
mull be a very elfedluid and convcuiuit anll-ucid. It 
abforbs acids as powerfully as pure alkalies and abfor- 
bent earths, without having the cauflicity of the for- 
mer, and without opprelling the ftomach by its weight 
like the latter. 

Lailly, We may perceive that foap miiG be one of 
the bed of all antidotes to flop cpiickly, and with t!iJ 
lead inconvenience, the bad edi As of acid corroGve poi- 
foTis, as aquafortis, corrofive fublimnie, dec. 

Soap imported is fubjedt by lo Ann. cap. 19. to a 
duty of 2d> a pound (over and abo\e former duties) ; 
and by 12 Ann. flat. 2 . cup. 9. lo the fuiiln r fum of 
id. a pound And by the fame adls, the duty on foap 
made in the kingdom is i Id. n pound. By i 7 O. III. 
cup. j-2. no perfon wiiliin the limits of the Ik ad oflicc 
of cxcLl'e in London flvill be peiinItLed to make any 
fuap unlefs he occupy a tenement of id. a year, 
be afleffed, and pay the paiifli rates ; or eb'cwherc, 
iiiilefs bc.be alTeired, and pay to church and tKior. 

Places of making are to be entered on pniii of 50!. 
and covers and locks to be provided under a forfciiuie 
of joab; the furnace-door of every utenfil ufed iii tJie 
mani^fadlure of foap Hull be locked by the excife offi- 
cer, as foon as ihe fire is damped or diuw'n out, and 
fdllciiings provided, iintler the penalty of 5ot ; "and 
opening or damaging fuel), fafticoing , incurs a penalty of 
.look Officers are required tfi , aq^^furvey at all 
Viinis, by day or nlghu and ifia ^cpklty! of pfillruAing 
is ad. and they may ui.lpck'aiYd examine every copper, 
fee, between the hours of .fiycin the mprning an.d ele- 
ven w 
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m in the cvenipgi and tm pA^alty of ol>iiiru£ling h 
1 ooL Evth-y m»ker of foap hefu^re ne begin? any mab* 
iiig, if within thebilli of itiortalityp (hall give la hours» 
if clfewhcre 24 boun» notice in writing to the officer, 
of the lime when he intends to begin, on pain of 50I. 
No maker (iTall remove aay fqap uofurveyed on pain of 
, aol. without giving projftr notice of his intention. 
And if midcer fliall conceal any foap or material?. 

. ' cl 


he ffiall forfeit the fame, and alfo 500!." Eveij barrel 
of foap ffiall cont^n aydlb. avoirdupois, half barrel 
ii 81 b. firkin 641b. half firkin 32lb. bciidca the weight 
or tare of each caAt : and all fuap, excepting hard cake 
foap and ball foap, (liall be put into fuch ca/ks and no 
other, on pain of forfeiture, and 5I. The maker ftitiU 
weekly enter in writing at the next office the foap made 
by him in each week, with the weight and quanrity at 
each boiling, on pain of 50I. ; and within one .week 
after entry clear off the duties, on pain of double diity. 
See, bclides the flatuteB above cited, 5 Geo. IlL cap. 43. 
22 Geo. III. cap. 46. II Geo. cap. 30. 1 Geo. flat. 2. 
cap. 36. 

itartiys 5 oifp. See Chemistry, N® 1027 . 

jidii Sojt^. This is form^ed by the addition of con- 
centrated acids to the expreffed oils. Thus the oil is 
rendered pailially folubtc in water ) but the union is not 
fufficiently complete 10 anTwcf any valuable purpofe. 

SojtP-Srrry Trrt» See Sapindus, 

So4P’Eatih. See Steatites. 

SOAPWOtlT, Sec Saponarfa. 

SOC (Sax.}, fignificB power or liberty to mliiifter 
Juflice or execute laws ; alfo the circuit dr territory 
^'herein fuch power is excrcifcd. Whence our bw- 
Latin word Jocca is ufed for a feigniory or lordfhip cn- 
franebifrd by the king, with the liberty of holding or 
keeping a court of his fochmtn : And this kind of li- 
berty continues in divers parts of England to this day, 
and is known by the names of yo/e and John. 

SOCAGE, in its moil gencn'al .iiid cxtenfiye (ignifi- 
cation« fecins to denote a tenure by any dertain and 
determinate fervice. And in this fenfc it is by 5 Ur 
ancient writers conflautly put itj opposition to chiviSi^ 
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niire of kpiight fervice. Thra is pecilffiavy fettiatkahle Soviet y- 
in the temrre w'hiih fi^Viails In KeUtSi called 
which is gch^Uy aeltnowlcdgtd to be a fpecies of fo- 
cage letitrit pi^tfervalibh 'wriiipineof itiviobte from 
the innovations of the Norman coiiqueror is a fa^ unf- 
vrrfslly known- Atid ihofe Who thuV 'pteferved their 
liberties wei^ faid th hoMlti fW« ttnd''^Omman focage. 

As therefore gv^d''' brftMod imd 
mark of this fpecieS of teni2i^€tbtl^ biivkiiglts tenders 
or ferviccs afeertained, it will tfidude iirfddr it otbet 
methods of holding freir lands by celtitin and invariable 
rents and dirties; and mu particub#, PM SnnfsA^^tp 
Tffivte in and G-AvELniNO. Set ttwfe ar- 
ticles.' ^ 

SOCIETY, -a Tiiimbttf Of MIoiiial and moral hc-Dc4niticn. 
ings, uhited Ibr chM# tofftihbn' pri^tfrwS8ioii and' faappi- 
nrfs. 


There ifc^ Adah>f'#ffi^ Hertfa^ tpiadrupeds, and How far 
floiAl of birds. M't till obfervi^iow^bltt «s^ to de^ 

tetthine hdwfaf lihtihfsTicir 

inals are arbrle W I6bk^ b lerita^of mMini to thcft^t^, 

end ^yrHkb theft* how 'for 

their SionduA bd the hope of 

ward imd'Thd aisd laifoibtir tdiey tne 

at alf tkptibb' of 
propriay apply 
crows, and bdivcfa^ lifid 
grrgarht^s; ^btrt> iS foidlf ^obd^ 

that 'arc »'<<>> ■ ' ‘ - 3 

It is onIy ^^iimarfbifkitY^'then^ tlMnr«noh^^ 
fui^cA of ork prrfenr ^ii 4 %atioiw ^ 7*'/ 

which it pi*tbrtta*SHNfe Wgblf 

Sikh ’ibe the ddl^ MiidlM 

dedtly dtri^ a dodyidMwi mMk fo^fhrnvation. 

lefk acres MSiiy 'hnMid ^ftpfiarr III 4 

that*we 

was a pcHtSd it 

that petibd Could not' dotatipii j * Wr '' 

averfiofl to folkrtdw s(od Idle 

dtice thepi 

nloh 'whi^' Wl #c 


or kniglit-fervicc, where the render was precartods and olif own Cdttd^lob' idfilipldr 'OOd 
uncertain. Tlie fervice mull therefore be certarn, in or- lightened (bciety with fh€^bi;tflMfkrtM2n<(isa^w^ 

der to denommate it focage ; as to hold by fealty fthd with thtt «tf 

20s. rent ; or, In? homage, fealty, aild 20s. rent ( or, foetal life. Wheb wlibettrof Inffisns Wvadofiiig^riokM 
by homage and fealty without rent ; or, by fealty and thrbugh the woods, dcA^utir«if aftai'Uidkifled WFWp'k 

certain corporal feVvicc, as ploughihg the lord's land for cuttufe, fcafci capable of labisd diftanfiioh^.MFojd.brUtt 

three days; or, by fcahy only without ainy other fer- rebgknu poffiArf'withilbeimofcalrfuM^^^ 

vice ; for all thefe arc tehiirca in focage. notion^ boOtommg fapcfoo 'pbWieno?^*^^ piwu^ 

means of fubAftenco hi a maoner eqdaHy prtoaridus Wtfb 
that of the bcafti of pfcy^-<Mhc lookdbwn with pity on 
their eofidition, or tans from It whh borrury. Wheo 
we t^i^w the Older uf ciilti«9iedi:.^iet5<!« . and cmiAder 
our inflitutiohs,aitsf aadtlrtnaers^we r«joice>ovcif Otur 
fopertor tsdfdoaiimd h ; ‘ 

Man in a S^lviKxttd fbiteJifipem a bciOgi^ Alaperidr 
Wer to mao to a fam yitt fomr phUafipUnt 

ten us, that ft ts Only he who, Imviog been jtducated m 
ibdctyi has bten tfoghs to depend npomsthOrs^ that 
ctn be hefplefs or nSevabk when placed hi a 
Attte- They view the favagc wfo eama hiiiiftclf with 
intrepidity tor fiqiply hiowaati, on beam thnm.with'^fov- 
titnde, ai iht greateft faern^ and pofsiBag,- ihe^reateft 
hipptnefs: Aodthmefoeif wrng^e 
th^ piupenfities of nature .may luM prompticd men 10 

cater 


Socage is of two forts ; yree-fbcag^, where the fftr- 
viccs arc not opiy certain but honbuVaibk ; and vitiein~ 
focage, where fhc hr vices, though certain, ari of a iMifer 
nature (fee V 1 LtxN a d e) . Such as hold by the former 
teuuic arc called in C^hvil knd oihcr Tubrt.quent au- 
thorti^'by ibr name of Meti jptleMhm, d^tchan^ ih fictf- 
fucage. The word I's d^:^vea frt>ni the. Saxon ^ppelU- 
lion Jocp which ftj^nifics tibeVlfyOr i^^ 

•oined to ah ufuaf tevklnition, is' catte4^ck^^ In La- 
tin aiTreC bi* |rrivilegtd ti^- 

K^L'Criirf prirtiahle that the fbciige tenurn' were the 
reljjca oF$^oh liticriy ; ‘ ak'had 

r forfeited' thm to the kihg,* tiorb^ Obliged to 
eSf^uge thflr tehute foV the'^ihoti’hdWtturtftte, 0^ It 
was oiRcd, bcA at the fame time'more btri'thctifofrte, tr- 
‘ I 
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Veetciy. enter Into focSal muony tha«i|rH tlief may have Loped 
to enjoy fttperioT feetirity and happinefs by engaging 
to prote^k and fupport each otlier, «re muft conclude 
that the Anther of the unireHe has dcilioed man to at- 
tain greater digaily and happinefs in a favage and fo- 
litary, than in a facial llate | and therefore that thofe 
difp^tionaand viewa which lead us to fociety are fat- 
laciotit wttd initnical to our real intereft. 

Whatever be the Tuppofed advantages of a fblhary 
ftatcy^rtain kia that mankind^ at the carlieft periodSt 
were united in fociety. Various theories have been 
formed concerning the circumftanccs and principles 
which give rife to this union i bujt we have elfewbere 
Ihown, that the greater part of them are founded tn er* 
roe { that they Cuppofethc original fiat e of man to h^ve 
been that of faviges; and that fuch a fnppofition is con- 
iradi^’d by the mod authentic records of antiquity. 
For though the rcoorda of the e^hcr ages are gene- 
rally Retire; fahuloaa» aa4 itnper&Ai happily 
there is w frae from the (mpcf i^aos of m reft* and 
of undoubted aiitheoti^tfT^tavriNeh we mhy have 

•f Sfs .S.ri/i-recDtinfe f* Tbil record JtJlliePeirta of Mofes* 
fi.rr,N°7 — which prefents fiawkh igeanhic adediiiit of origin 
of man and of fbfiiaiy* perfoAlf Ip what we 

have lntd down ia the artieh^ft^M to (fee SaVAoa). 
Aocording to Mobfy.the/4<^AJ^iely w a 

hitjband and wifodmiod jo lhc>aipds of mnrriage t the 
fisfi |ovetainefie a ht^ oad hpfband, Uie maf- 

t^r of fak family. MeiiUfed togeitw 

themfelves 

chkflfr^tt a^didg ftoelm a^fUiloa. .Children in fuch 
fbon rife tjpjin eqoaiitf with their 
iyhpot^lttape.lb^da on his pro- 
,, pe^y«^ btt<dbil£riea« ^ks ai>4 herds are 
tht'chioijjrfidloi 
^hefefrofd tik w 

yotirdy depew^ tlw lidhiii^fpf ineaqs of fnbfift- 
enoci. If the^^irmit dpirUgflud^WebcftdF on Mt chtl* 
di^n tony Ke tpay 4d it. on fuch 

coqdkionf • al AmU .dep^ence upon him 

ctNitjaflir UU the |wi^ r When the com- 

AttOityord bo^tm dktM^ diqpw^ of thehr head, in- 
ftcadM coimnuiiig in a ftatc of olidoiit and fcledkiitg 
fome'^OfW'fipoiifaiiloi^ thetefidvev whom tliey may in- 
veft^with cheauifhority of k pavetit^ t^y feparate into 
fo ornny dtftlOA trihes, Isaoh fub^^ed, to the authority 
df a diSbrene lOrd^ llie mafter of the. family, and the 
proj^etor of all tho ftadee and herds hdiooghig to it. 
Swch wiifths date of the firft (bcieties which the nar- 
^ vatiyie Mbfiss exhibits to oar attenikm. - ^ 

Theories of 1!%ofe pbHofophcrs who have made fociety, ih hs va- 
philofo- rinds ftaget between rudenefs and refinemeot^ the fubjed: 
phcri con- (jf ^heir fpeeolations. ha ve genendlytxmfldcr^ mankind, 
oririn^f whatever regiotr of the globe, and under whatever 
foocty climate, as proceeding uniformly through cettaia i^gn- 
lar gvadmioas kmn one extremc^to the other. They 
regard them, firft. as gaining a precarioas fubliftence by 
gathering the Ipontafieous mits of the earth t prepng 
Oh the irrhabitaiits of the waters, if placed on the fea- 
diore. or along the badks of large rivers ; or hunting 
wild beiftt, vf ina fit nation where thefe are to be found 
in abundance, without fbrefigfat or induftry to provide 
fcr future wants when the prefent c^lof appetite isgra-‘ 
tlfied. Neat, they (ay, man rifes to the ihepherd ftatc, 
amd next to that of btifbaQdnen, whea tkev turn their 
VoL. XVII. Part II. 


attention from the nmngement of flocks to the culri- 
vftiionof tlie ground. Next, thefe hufbaiidmen improve ' **^^'*^ 
their poweiS, aind better their condition, by becoming 
artifatis and merchants; and the beginning of this pe- 
riod is the boundary between barbarity and civiliza- 
tion. 

Thcfc arc the fiag^s through which they wlio have 
employed ihenifelvcs on the natural hillory of fociety 
have generally condiidted mankind in their progrefs 
from rUdenefs to rcfiiicmcnt ; but they leem to h.Tve 
overlooked the manner in which mankind were at liril 
eftablilhed on this earth; for the circumflanccs in whini 
the parcuts of the human race wore originally phiced ; 
for the degree of knowledge commiioicatcd to them ; 
and for the infirUdtion which they mull hnve been ca- 
pable of communicating to their poften'tj". They ra- 
ther appear to confidcrthe inhnhiLants of every difler- 
ent region of the globe as aborigines, fpiinging at 
firfi from the ground, or dropped on the fpoi which 
they inhabit ; no Icfs ignorant than infants of the na- 
ture and relations of the ohjrfls amuiid them, and of 
the purpofes which they may acconiplilh by the cxer- 
cife of their organs and facutiics. j 

The abfurdity of this theory has been fully demon- arc fan u* 
ftrated in another place : and if wc agree to receive the luh 
Mofaic account of the uirginal eflablifliment of man- 
kind, we fiiall be led to view the phenomena of focial 
life in a light very different. We muft firft allow, that 
though many of the rudeil tribe.s are found in the (late 
of hunien or fjhcrs ; yet the hunting tr fjftiing itatc 
cannot have been invariably the primary form of fociety. 
Notwtthfianding the powers with which we are endow- 
ed, we are in a great meafure the creatures of circtim- 
ftances. Phyfical caufes exert, though indiredtly, a 
mighty influence in forming the chara^cr and direfl- 
ing the exertions of the human race. Fiom the infor- 
mation of Mofes we gather, that the firft focictics of 
men lived undcr> the patriarchal form of government, 
and employed themfelves in the cultivation of the 
ground and the management of flocks. And as wc 
know that mankind, being fubjt-£lcd to the influence 
both df phyflcBl and moral caiiles, arc no Icfs liable to 
degeneracy than capable of improvement ; we may ea- 
fily conceive, that though defeending all from the fame 
original pair, and though enlightened with much tradi- 
tionary knowledge relative to the arts of life, the order 
of fociety, moral diftindlions, and religious obligations; 
yet as they were gradually, and by various accidents, 
difperfed over the earth, being removed to fjtUdtions 
in which the arts witli which they were acquainted 
could but little avail them, where indiiflry was over« 
powered, or indolence encouraged by the fcieriiy or 
the profufion of nature, they might degenerate iind fall 
into a condition almoft as humldc and precarious as 
that of the brutal tribes. Other moral caufes might 
alfo concur to debufe or elevate the human chummier in 
that early period. The particular character of liic orj* 
ginal fettles in any region, the mannirr in which they 
were conoeAed with one another, and the arts which 
they were beft qualified to cxercife, with various other 
caofesof a fimilar nature, would have confiderablc in- 
fluence in determining the ch^rafler of the fociety. 

When laying afide the fpirit of theory and fyftem, 
we fet ourfelvea, with due humility, tn trace fafts, and 
to lifien to evidence, though our difcoyeriei may* be 
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Sociaty. fewer than we fliould oiherwife fan^ them ; yet the 
4 knowledge which we thus acquire will be more ufeful 

and folidt and our fpcculations more confident with the 
fpirit of true philofophy. Hcre» though wc learn from 
the information of the facred writings, that the fird 
family of mankind was not cruelly expofed in this 
worlds as children whom the iiihunianityof their parents 
induces fhem todefert ; yet wc are not, in confcqiience 
of admitting thisfa£l, laid under any necclTity of deny- 
ing or explaining away any of the other phenomena 
which occur to our obferratioii when tracing the natu- 
ral hiftory of focicty. Tradition may be corrupted ; 
arts and fcienccs may be lod ; the fublimed religious 
do6t lines may be debafed into abfurdity. 

If then we are defirous of furveying fociety in itfi ru- 
drll form, we mull look, not to the earlied period of 
its cxidence, but to ibofe didridls of the globe where 
external circumdauces concur to drive them into a date 
of dupldity and wretebednefs. Thus in many places of 
the happy dime of Afia, which a variety of ancient re- 
curdb concur with tlic facred writings in reprefenting 
us the fii d peopled quarter of the globe, we oannot trace 
the form of fociciy backwards beyond the (Yiepherd 
Hate. In that date indeed the bonds which conned 
fociety extend not to a wide range of individuals, and 
^ men remain fur a long period in didiiidl famflies ; but 
Vet in fomc highly favourable to knowledge, to 

particular happiliefs, and to virtue. Again, the torrid and the 
iriiUncci frozen regions of ihc earth, though probably peopled 
iialzid, 3 later period, and by tribes fpniiig from the fame 
Hock vrith the Hicpherds of Alia, have yet exhibited 
mankind in a much lower date. It is in the parched 
dcfcTLs of Africa and the wilds of America that human 
beings liave been found in a condition approaching the 
neared to that of the brutes. 

Wc may therefore with fomc propriety defert the 
order of time, and take a view of the different llagcs 
through which philofophers have conddered mankind 
as advancing, beginning w'ith that of rudenefs, though 
w'e have fliuvvn that it cannot have been the drd in 
the progrefs. 

Rutlc?tftate ^^hcrc the human fpccies are found in iht lowed 
or firfl ruded Hate, their rational and moral powers are very 

fUgc or faintly difplayed j but their external fenfes are acute, 

foucty. and their bodily organs a£live and vigoroua^ Hunting 

and (idling are then their chief employnients on which 
they depend for fupport. Inuring that portion of their 
time which is not fpent in thefe purfuits, they are funk 
in lldlcfs indolence. Deditute of foredght, they are 
roufed to a£live exertion only Uy the prrffure of iinnie- 
diate nccclGty or the urgent calls of appetite. Accuf- 
tivincd to endure the feverity of the elements, and but 
fcantily provided with the means of fublillcnce, they ac- 
^ quire habits gf refignation and fortitude, W’hich are be- 
luld with adonidimeiit by iHofe who enjgy the plenty 
and indulgence pf cultivated life. But in thit* date of 
want and deprclfion, when the powers and poflefTions of 
every individuM are fenw fufEcienl for his own fup- 
port, when even the calls of appetite are repreded be- 
caiife they cannot always be gratified, and the more re- 
lliied paffionSf which either originate from fuch as arc 
merely animal, or are intimately conned cd with them, 
have not yet been felt — in this date all tin; milder af- 
fedions arc unknown ; or if the bread is at a}! fenfible to 
sljfir impulfe, it is ^extremely feeble. Hulhand and 


wife, parent and chfld, brother and brotlicr, are united Soefety-. 
by the weaked ties. Want and tniafortune are not —• nr** 
pitied. Why indeed diould they, vrlierc tli(?y cannot 
be relieved ? It is impoflible to determine hew far be- 
ings in this condition can be capable of moral dlilinc- 
tions. One thing certain is, that in no dace are the 
human race entirely incapable of thefe. If we liden, 
however, to tVic relations of rcfpedablc travelers, we 
mud admit that human beings have fometimes bcco 
found in that abjed date where no proper ideas of fub'- 
ordination, government, or didiiidion of ranks, could 
be formed. No didin£l notions of Deity can be here 
entertained. Beings in fp humble a condition cannot 
look through the order of the iiniverfc and the har- 
mony of nature to that Eternal Wifdom and Goodnrfs 
which contrived, and that Almighty Power which 
^ brought into extdcnce, the fydem of things. Of arts 
they mud be almod totally deditutc. They may ufe 
fome indrumencs for ffddng or the chafe ; but thefe 
mud be extremely Tude and fimple. If they be ac- 
quainted with any meana to (belter them from the in- 
demency of the elements, both their houfes and cloth- 
ing will be awkward and inconvenient. 

But human beings have not been often found in fo Secund 
rude a date as Even thofc tribes which we deno- Asge iu 
minatc favage, ait for the mod part farther removed ^ht* pro- 
fram mere animal life. They; generally appear united 
, under fomc fpccies of government, exercidng the powers 
of reafon, capable of morality, though that morality be 
not always very refined 1 difplayiog fome degree of fo- 
cial virtues, and afling under the fnflnenee of religious 
feiuiments. Thofe who may be conffdeitd as but one 
degree higher in the fcale than the ftupid aud'^tehed 
beings whofe co^itian we have lUrvef ed, ate be 
found ftiD in the tninting and Afliing date ^ but they 
are farther advanced tovrards fpcial life, apd are become 
more fcndble to the ipfipulie of fqcial afTedtion. By 
unavoidable intertiourfe in tbdr employments, a few in* 
dividual hunters or d (hers contra A a certain degree of 
fondnefs Coir each otber^s tompany, and are led to take 
fomc part in each otfacr’ijoyi and forrows t and when 
the focial af&ftmns thWgeaerStted (fee Passion) be- 
gin to exert th^ntfelves, aB the otlfer powers of the 
mind are at the (atpe time called forth* and the cir- 
cumHances of the little fociety an immediately improve 
ed.r Wc behold its members in a more comfortable 
condition, and find reafon to view the human chara^ler 
with more complacency and refpidl. Huts are ncvir 
built, more commodious clothes are fafbioncd, iriflru- 
ments for the annoyance of wild beafts and even of 
enemies are contrived ; in (bort, arts, and fcicnce, and 
focial order, and religious fcntimeiUs and ceremonies, 
now make their appearance in the Hfirng fociety, and 
ferve to charadlcrixe it by the particular form which 
diftinguifiics each of them. But though focial order 
is no longer unknown nor uoobferved, yet the form of 
government is Hill extremely fimple, and its tree aicbut 
loofe and (veble. It W'ill perhaps bear feme refemblanL e 
to the patriarchal ; only all its members are on a more 
equal footing, and at the fame time Icfs clofely con- 
nedled tlian iq theihepherd ftatc, to which that form <if 
govcrumeni feems almofl peculiar. The old meU are 
,, treated with veneration ; but the young arenot entire- 
ly fubje^l to them. They may bllcn rcfpe€l fully to 
their advice ; but they do not fubmit to their arbitrary 
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commands. Where mankind are in the Rate of hunt- 
ers and liiherSy where the means of fubl'iftence are pre- 
carioufly acquired, and prudent forefjgbt dues not 
prompt to accumulate much provifion for the future, 
nu^inJividual can acquire comparative wealth. As fooii 
as the fon is grown up, he ceafes to be dependent on 
his father, as well as on the focicty in general. Diffe- 
rence of experience therefore conliituies the only di- 
ilindtion between the young and the old ; and if the 
old have experience, the young have ftrength and a£U- 
viiy. Here, then, neither age nor property can give 
rile to any linking diflindlioii of ranks. All w'ho have 
attained to manhood, and are not difahled by unufual 
deficiency of flrcngth or agility, or by the inhrmities of 
old age, are on an equal footing ; or if any one polTcfs 
a pre-eminence over the reft, he owes it to fuperior ad- 
drefs or fortitude. The whole tribe . deliberate ; the old 
give their advice ; each individual of the affembly re- 
ceives or rejefls it at his pleafure (for the whole body 
think not of cxercifing any compulfatory power over 
the will of individuals and the warrior who is moll 
diflinguidied for ftrength, addrefs, and valour, leads out 
the youth of the tribe to the chafe or againft the ene- 
my. War, which in the former llage did not prevail, 
as they who were ft rangers to foeial fentiments were, 
at the fame time, fcarce capable of being enemies, now 
ftrft begins to depopulate the thinly inhabited regions 
where thofe hunters and ftfhers purfue their prey. They 
are Scattered, poflibly in fcantyand fepamte tribes, over 
an immenfe tra6l of country ; but they know no me- 
dium between the affedlion which brethren of the fame 
tribe bear to each other and the hatred of enemies. 
Thougb; thinly feattered over the earth, yet the hunt- 
ing parties of difterent. tribes will fometimes meet as 
they range the farefts % aud when they meet, they will 
naturally vievr each ,ot,hf r i^ith a jealous eye : for the 
fgccefs of the one party in the chafe may caufe the 
other to be unfuccefsful | and while the one fnatches 
the prey, the other muft return, home to all the pangs 
©f famine. Invcterate.hollility will therefore long pre- 
vail among the neighbouring tribes in the hunting ilatc. 

If we 6nd them, incapable of foeial order, we 
may naturally expefi that their condufl will be inflci- 
rnced by funic fentiments of religion. They have at this 
period ideas of fuperior beings. They alfo pta£lifc 
certain ceremonies to recommeud them to thofe beings ; 
but both their fentiments and ceremonies are fupcrili- 
tious and abfurd. 

We have elfcwhcrc fliown (fee Polytheism) how 
favape tribes have probably degenerated from the pure 
worihip of the one true Gnd to the adoration of a 
multitude of imaginary divinhics in heavtii, earth, and 
bell. We have traced this idolatrous worlhip from that 
©f ilie heavenly bodies, through all the gradations of 
daemon-worlhip, hcro-woiflup, and flatue-worlliip, to 
that wonderful inllancc of aLfurd fnperllition which in- 
duced the iiiluibitants of fome countries to fall proilrate 
in adoration before the vdeft reptiles. Bin though wc 
are convijited that the heavenly nodicfc have by all ido- 
laters been coi-fidcrcd as their ijrfl and gieatctl gods, 
ue pretend nut that the progrefs through the other 
ilage* of polytlicifm ha« btren cvtrywheit irj the very 
fame <oidcr. It is indeed impolEble to exhibit undrr 
one gcncial view an arconnt of arts, manners and reli- 
gious fentimentb, wltich may npply to lomc certain pe- 


riod in the biftory of every nation. The charafters tnd Society* 
circumilances of nations arc fcarce lefs various and aiio- ‘nr“^ 
maloiis than thofe of individuals. Among many of 
the American tribes, among the ancient inhabitants of 
the forefts of Germany, whofc mannci shave been fo ac- 
cui'ately delineated by the mafterly pen of Tacitus, and 
in fome of the iflaiids fcattered over the foutlicrn ocean, 
religion, arts, and government, have been found in that 
ftatc which wc have deferibed as charaderizing the fe- 
cund ftage of foeial life. But neither can wc pretend 
that all thofe iimplc and rude focietics have been de- 
feribed by hiilorians and travellers as agreeing precirely 
in their arts, manners, and religious fentiments ; or that 
the difference of circumftanccs always enables us to ac- 
count in a fatisfaflory manner fur the diilinflinn of their 
cliara£lers. There is a variety of fads in the hidory of 
the early periods of fociety, which no ingenuity, no in- 
duftry however painful, can reduce under general heads. 

Plcrc, as well as when wc atlcmpt to philofophize on 
the phenomena of the matciial world, we find reafon 
to confefs that our powers arc weak, and our obferva- 
tion confined within a narrow fphcic. ix 

But wc may now carry our views a little forward, 'I'hirvl ftage 
and furvey human life as approaching fome what nearer I'*”'*" 
to a civilized and enlightened date. As property is 
quired, inequality and ruhordination of ranks iieccfTirily 'iJcn 
follow : and when men arc no longer equal, the many ol jiruiicrty 
arc foon fubjeifled to the will of the few. But what nn:q ^a- 

gives rife to thefc new' phenomena is, that after having *** raijt# 

often fnffered from the precarioufnefs of the hunting ‘‘^ 1 ^'^**'^’ 
and fifliing flate, men begin to extend their cares be- 
yond the prefent moment, and to think of providing 
fome fiipply for future wants. When they are enabled 
to provide fuch a fupply, either by puifmiig llie chafe 
with new eagernefa and pcrfevcrance, by gailuring the 
fpontancouj fruits of il\c earth, or by breeding tame 
animals— Thefe acquifuions are at firfl the property of 
the whole fociety, and dillributcd from a coinmoii (lure 
to each individual according to his wnr.Ls : But as va- 
rious reafons will fooii occur to convince the coiumiiiii- 
t)^ that by this mode of dillribulioii, indiiltiyand ac- 
tivity are treated with injuilice, while negligence and 
indolence receive more than their clue, each iiullvidual 
will in a (liort time become their own flew'ard, and a 
community of goods will be abuliflied. As foon as di- 
(lint\ ideas of property arc funned, it rnuft be unequal- 
ly diftributed ; aud as fuon as property is uncqiidlly di- 
(IribiUed, there aiifes an inequality 0/ ranks. Here wc 
have the origin of the dtpiefliuii of the female ftx in 
rude ages, of the tyiannical authority cxerciied by pa- 
rents over their children, and perhaps of flavery. The 
w'omcii cannot difplay the fame perlcvt 1 aiice, ur ai^livi- 
ty or addrcTi, as the men in purfumg the elialV, They 
arc therefore left at home ; aiul from that momeiu arc 
no longA-r equals, but (lavt-s aud dependaiUR, who mull 
fubfiii by the boLinly of the males, and mu/l therefore 
fiibmit with implicit obedience to all their capricioiia 
commands. Even before liie era of properly, the fe- 
male fex were viewed as infenoi.s; bin till that period 
they were not redm cd to a (late of abjeCl flavevy. 

Ill iluh peiiod of ftK--iety new notions arc formed of 
the relative duties. Men now becoijir citizens, mailers, 
and fervaritB ; hufb.mds, parents, Stc, It is irtipi flibl.. 
to enumerate all the vai iuus modes of gt vt 1 lue-.^ 
which Ukc place amuiig tin* tribes who Lave aUvaiiLc v 
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$«jclct7«, to this Aage } but one thing cMaih is, that the autho. 
rity of the few over the many is now firft cAabliflied* 
and that the rife of property firft introduccR inequality 
of ranks. In one place^ \vc (hall perhaps find the com- 
munity fubjed^ed during this period to the will of a 
fiiigle perfoB ; in anothcri power may be lodged in the 
hands of a number of chiefs ; and in a tliird, every indi- 
vidual may have a voice in creating public ofHcer», and 
iu enabling laws for the fiipport of public order. But 
as no code of laws is formed during tliis period, juf- 
ticc is not very impartially adminifttred, nor are the 
rights of individuals very faithfully gviardcd. Many ac- 
tions, which will afterwards be confidered as heiDou/ly 
immoral, are now confjdered as praife-worthy or indif- 
ferent. This is the ngc of hero-worftiip, and of lioufe- 
hold and tutelary gods ; for it is in this llage of fociety 
that the invention of arts, which gave rife to that wor- 
fhiji, cnutribntcs moft confjiK uoully to the public good. 
War, too, whlrh wc confidered as beginning hrll to ra- 
vage the earth <luring tlic foimer period, and which is 
anothrr caufe of the deification of dead men, will ftUl 
prevail in this age, and he carried on with no lefs fero- 
city tlian before, though in a more fy Hematic form. 

The prevalence of war, and the means by which fub- 
fiftence is procured, cannot but have cunfidcrable influ- 
ence on the charaf-ler and fentiments of focietiesand in- 
dividuals. The hunter and the warrior arc charaders 
ill many refpeos difft-rent from the fhepherd and the 
hnihandmin, Such, in point of government, arts, and 
luaniu rn, religious and moral fentimeiit*, w'ere feveral of 
the German tribes Jefenbed by Tacitus ; ai'd the Bri- 
tons whofe cliararlcr ha-^ been lltLtclicd by tlic pen of 
C'.cfar: fneh, loo, were the Romans in the early period 
of their hillory ; fuch too, the inbubitanta of Alia Minor 
about the time of the fiege of Troy, as well as the Greeks 
whom llomer ceUbralcs as the dellroycrs of the Tro- 
j.in (late : the northern tribes alfo, who poured through 
Alia, Africa, and Europe, and overthrew the Roman 
tnipirc, appear to have been of a nearly fimilar charac- 
ter. It feems to be a general opinion among thofc 
who have dlrcAcd their attention to the hillory of fo- 
c’iety,.thai, in the fcalc afeending from the lowed con- 
dition of human beings to the mult civilized and en- 
liv.htfued Hate of fociety, the (hepherd Hate is the next 
in Older above tbe hunting; and chat as mankind im- 
prove in knowledge and in moral fentiments, and as the 
foil (Is aie gradu'jlly depopulated of their inhabitaiitSp 
inftcad of dellroyiiig the inferior animals, men become 
their guardians and proicdlors. But we cannot unre- 
fcrvcdly fubferibe to this opinion : we believe, that in 
the Ihephcrd Hate focietiea have been fometimes found 
fuperior to the moll poliflied tribes of hunters ; but 
upon viewing the annals of mankind in early ages, wc 
obl'erve that tliere is often no incoufidcrahlt refemblance 
even between hunters and iliephcids in point the im- 
provement of the ralional faculties and the moral feufe ; 
and we are therefore led to thinks that thcle two (laics 
are fornetimes parallel : for iii dance, fevcral of the A- 
fnerkan tribes, who ilill procuie their fiibfidcnce by 
liijiiting, appear to be nearly in the ilatc which wc have 
d'dcribed as ihc third ftage in the progrefs of fociety ; 
and the ancient flicpherds of Afia do not appear to liarvc 
been much more cultivated and refined. We even be- 
lieve that nun have furnetiines turned their att'cntioni 
from hwaling to ngvieuluirc without palling through 


any intermediate date. Let us remember, that muck Society, 
depends upon local circumdances, and fomewhat un- 
doubtcdly on original iuffuration and traditionary iii- 
ftrudtioii. In this period of fociety the Hate of the 
arts well deferves our attention. We (liall find, that 
the (hepherds and the hunters arc in that rLfptdl on a 
pretty equal footing. Whether wc examine the records 
of ancient hillory, or view the idands fcattered through 
the South fea, or range the wilds of America, or fur- 
vey the fnowy wades of Lapland and th^ frozen coall 
of Greenland— dill we find the ufeful arts in this pe- 
riod, though known and cultivated, in a very rude date ; 
and the fine arts, or fuch as are cultivated merely to 
pleafc the fancy nr to gratify caprice, difplnyingan odd 
and fantadic, not a true or natural date ; yet this is 
the period in which eloquence (hints with the trued 
Ludre ; all is metaphor or glowing fentimeiU. Lan- 
uages are not yet copious ; and therefore fpserh is 
gurative, cx'prt&vty and forcible. The tones and gef- 
tures of nature, not being yet laid tifirle, as they gene- 
rally are, fmm regard to decorum, in nioi^ polilhed 
ages, give a degree gf force and cxprcdlon to the ha- 
rangues of the ruftic or favage orator, Which the mod 
laborious dudy of the rules of rhetoHc and clocuticM^ 
couM not enable even a more poUlhed orator tu dif- 
play. xj 

But let us advance a little farther, and contemplate rnui iK 
our fpeciesin anew lighf* whtirc they will appear with 
greater dignity and amiablenefs of chara^tri Let 
view them as hulbandmen, ariifana', ^imd Icgiflators. 

Whatever cirgitnidanccs ' might turn* the of ihcart* are 

any people from hunting to agnculturf| or 'eottfe tkefuhJividcib 
herdfimm to yeike his oxen for the tultmiicm hf 4.hc 
ground, cettiiiii it is that this cbangt'til' tbe ^cohpation regular 
would produce a happy change oh tWchttrij^drati^ 
circumftanccB of men ; it wbujid oblige the to exert iutroduced. 
a more regular and perleteringiiiduftty. ^ ■ The hunter 
is like one of shofe birds that she ‘doferibed as paiEng 
the winter in a torpid date. Tire (hepfierd's life is ex- 
tremely indolent, Neither of thefe is very favourable 
to refinement. But ^flctoit is the condition of the 
budiandmaii, His labour^ fttcceedtaek other in tegu- 
lar rotation through the year. £lach feafoO with him 
has its proper employmentB : he thei^fore mud exert 
adtive perfevering induftry ; and in this llatew'e often 
find the virtues of rude and polifhed ages united. This 
is the period where barharifm ends and civiliaation 
begins. , Nations have exided for ages in the hunt- 
ing or the ihepherd date, fixed as by a kind of dagna- 
ttOR, without advancing farther. But fcarte any in* 
dances occur in the bidory of mankind of thofe who 
once reached the Hate of hulbandmen, remaining long 
in that condition without rifing to a more civilized aud 
pnlidicd date. Where a people turn their attention in 
any coiifiderable degree to the obje<fls ufagricullure, a 
didin^ion of occupations naturally arifis among them. 

The hulbandman is fo clofely employed through the fe- 
vcral feafons of the year iii the labours of the held, that 
he has no longer leifure to exercife all the rude arts 
known among bis countrymen. He has not time to 
fafhion the inftnimcnts of hudiandr)', to prepare his 
clothes, to birild his houfe, to manufaflure lioufehold 
utenfils, or tu tend thofe tame animals which he con- 
tinues to rear. Thofe difl'erent departments therefore 
now begin to employ didcrent perfons } each of whom 

dtdicaf'.-B 
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Society, dedicates liis whole time and attention to his own oc- One of ihc noblcR changes which the in trod lift ion of 

^ cupation. The manufafture of cloth is for a conliJer- the arts by agriculture products on the form and cir- 
able time mauaged txclufivcly by the women; but cumftanccs of focicty, is the introdu 6 tion of regular go- 
fuiiths and joiners arife from among the men. Metals vernment and laws. In tracing the liiflory of ancient 
begin now to be confidered ai valuable materials. The nations^ we fcarcc ever find laws introduced at an car- 
iiitercourfc of mankind is now jjlaced on anew footing, licr period. Minos, Solon, and l^ycurgu'!, do not np- 
Bciorc, every individual pructifed all the arts that were pear to have formed codes of wifdum and jiillicc forre- 
knuwu, as tar as was iicccfTary for fupplying Limfclf gulating the inanners of their countryTren, till after the 
with the conveniences of life. Now he confines him- Cretans, the Athenians, and even the Latt.demc>;dari 
felf to one or to a few of them ; and» in order to ob- had made fome piogrefs in agriculture ard the v/.r' i 
lam a metffary fupply of the pruduflions of thofe arts aits. 

which he docs not cultivate himfclf, he givci. in ex- Religion, under all itsi various forms, in rvi.ry 
change a part of the prududiions of his own labours, ftage ol fociety a mighty infliR-rice on the fciui'v.errs 
Here we have the origin of commerce, and condud of men (fee Rflicion ) ; nnJ the aits rid- 

Aftcr continuing perhaps foy fome time in this (late, tivated in fociety have on the other hand fome infli!- 
as arts and didindious ^multiply in fociety, the ex- cnee on the fyfiem of religious bclitf. One happy cf- 
change of one commodity for another is found trou- fed which will rcfult from the invention of arts, though 
blefonie and inconvenient. It is ingeniouOy cootriv- perhaps pot immediately, wn'll be, to render the ch:i- 
ed to adopt a medium of commerce, which being eili- rader of the deities mure benevolent and nmiahU, and 
mated not by itsintrinfic but by u certain nomi- the rites of tlieir w^orfiilp more mild and humane, 

iial value which it receives from the agreement of the Tiie female fex in this period gcucially find the yoke 
fociety among whom it is ufed, ferves to render the ex- of their fin very fomewhat lightened. Men now l)«'corne 
change of prupertyy. whicJi is fo iicccflTary for the pur- c ifit-r in their circiimftanc\ s; the fucial aflVdioris afl’nmc 
pofes of focial life, eafy and expeditious. Wherever me- ftrougcM- influence over the mind ; plenty, and ftcuriry, 
tals Itavebecn kiioivn^ they appear to have bi^eu adopt- and cafe, at once communicate both delicacy and krin- 
cd as the medium of commerce almoll as foon as fiiLli a nefs to the fcnfual dciircs. All thefe circumflcinces cun- 



medium began to he uftrd : and this is .one impoitant 
purpofc for which they ferve ; but they have ftill more 
imponant ufes. Almod all the ueceflary arte depend 
on them. Where the metals are knowu, agriculture 
and the neceflary arts di^ributed among dif'* 
ibreiit, orders of arii fans-— civIUxatidn and refiiLcinent, if 
jkQt obi\ru£lcd ;by fouve , accidental circumlUnces, aJ- 
with a rapid progr^fa* With regard to the fit fi 
Applying precipus ixietaUas the medium of com- 

PficrcCf may obferv:e« that was probably not ac- 
cpinplifhed by mcAns of a for 01^1 contrast. They might 
he hrll ufed as ornaments ; and the love of orna- 
ment, which preyj>ils among rude as much as among 
cijiillized iiationst would reii£;r every one willing to re- 
ceive:. in exchange for ^h articles as he could 

/parr. Suali might. he, the produced on foci9ty’ 

with regard to nCcclEary arts by the origin of agri- 
culture. As foon as oniament and amufiiinent are 
thought of, the fipo arts begin to . be cultivated. In 
their origin thciefore they are not long poilerior to the 
neceflfary and ufeful arts. They appear long before men 
reach the comfortable. and refpefb^blc, condition of huf- 
bandmen j but fo rude is their charafler at their fird 
origin, that owr JJildttflfjii would probably view their 
produdlions of that period wuth unfpeakable contempt 
and dtfgud. But in the period of fociety which vse 
DOW coiuidcr, they h^vc afpired to a higher charaflcr; 
yet poetry is now perhaps Icfs gcnerully cultivated than 
during llxc fliepherrl Hate. Au;iicultuu, ronfidercd by 
iifclf, is not directly favourable either to rcfincmcul of 
manners or to the fine arts. The coiivc fation of ihep- 
berds is generally fuppofed to be iar more elegant than 
that of hulbandincQ ; but though the di.'cdt and imme- 
diate of this condition of life be not favourable 

to the fine art.s, yet indircitly it bus a fl.’ong tendency 
to promote their impiovcmciit. Its iminciliatc influ- 
ence ia extremely favouiviblc’ to the luccflury and nfe- 
ful arts ; and lUcfc arc no Icfs favourabli; to lUc fine 


cur to make men lehix in fome degree that tyrannic 
fwny by which they before deprefl'ed the frtftcr fex- 
The foiindiition of that empire, w^hcrc beauty triumphs 
over both wifdom and flrcngth, now begins to be laid. 

Such are the efie(!ds which hillory warrants ui to attri- 
bute to agriculture and the arts; and fjch the outline!; 
of the chararter of that which we reckon the fourth 
ftage ill the progrefs of fociety from rudeiiefs to refine- 
ment. f. 

Let 116 advance one flep farther. We have not yet rifih 
furveyed mankind in their mofl: pnliflicd and cultivated m die pi«-. 
ftate. Society is rude at the period when the arts , 

begin to fliow themfelves, in compurifon of that i' 

to which it is niifcd by the indutlrious cultivation 
them. The neighbouring commonwealths of Athens an .luil 
and Lacedemon airoril r.s a happy oppurtunity of com- 
paring this wdth the former flage in the progref*? of fo- 
ciety. The chief cfFedl produced by the inflitutions 
l-ycurgu 8 letms to have been, to rix the manners of his ^ 

countrymen for a confidcrahle period in that flnte toiu:M.nul 
which they had attained in his days. Spnrtan virtue 
has been admired and extolled in the langingc of 
thufiafm ; but In the fame manner lias the character 
and the condition of the favtige inhalutanta of the wilds 
of America, been preferred by fome philofophei s, to the 
virtues and the enjoyments of focial life iu t!ie mod po- 
liflicd and enlightened Hate- The SpaiLan.i in the days 
of Lycurgua had begun to ciiltivalu tlie ground, and 
were not unacquainted with the iift/sd arts. Tlicy 
mull foon have advanced farllurhad not Lycurgua arl- 
fen, and by efleftin^ the cflabliihmcni uf a code of laws, 
the tendency of which appears to have been in many 
particulars diredlly oppofltc to the defigns of nature, 
retarded their progrefs towards complete civilization 
and refinement. The hiftory of the I-acedemonianf, 
ihcicFore, while the laws ©f I.ycurgus coiitiuiicd in 
force, cxhibitB the manners and char.'ufler of a peojdc 
that which \vc have denominated the fourth llage in ihi 
pvngrcfa of fociety. But if wc turn .-i.r cy^t. to thiit 

neigh ton IB- 
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^ciety, neigbboan tbe AlTicnianB^ we behold in thcir'billory 
^ the natural progrcfa of opinions, arts, and manneri. 
The ufcfiil arts arc firll cuhiTated with fuch fteady in- 
dnftry, as to raife the community to opulence, and to 
furniHi them with articles for commerce with foreign 
nations. The ufeful arts cannot be raifed to this height 
of improvement without leading men to the purfuit of 
fcicnce. Commerce with foreign nations, /kill in the 
ufeful arts, and a taftc for fciencc, mutually aid each 
other, and confpirc to promote the iriiprovemcnt of the 
hne arts. Hence magnificent buildings, noble fiatues, 
paintings expreillvc of life, aflioji, and paflloii ; and 
poems in which imagination adds new grace and fubli- 
inity to nature, and gives the appearances of foetal life 
inorc irrefifiiblc power over the affedlions of the heart. 
Hence are moral difiin6iions more carefully fludicdi and 
the rights of every individual and every order in fociety 
better underliood and more accinutely defined. Moral 
fcicnce is generally the fir It fcientiiic purfuit which 
itrongly atiradUthe attention of men. Lawgivers ap- 
pear before geometricians and altrnnomcrs. Some par- 
ticular ciicumlianccs may caufc tbefe fciences to be cul- 
tivated at a very early period. In Egypt the overfiow- 
iiig of the Nile caufed geometry to be early cultivated. 
Caufes no lefs favourable to the lludy of allronomy, 
concurred to recommend that fcicnce to the attention of 
the Chaldeans long before they bad attained the height 
nf reJinement. But, in general, we find, that the laws 
(if morality are underfiood, and the principles of morals 
inquired into, beforemenmivke any confiderableprog^efs 
in phyfical fciencc.or even profccute it with any degree 
of keennefs. Accordingly, wdieii wc view the Hate of 
literature in this period (for it is now become an obje^ 
of f(j much importance as to force itfelf on our atten- 
tion), wc perceive that poetry, hiftory, and morals, are 
the branches chiefly cultivated. Arts arc generally 
cafual inventions, and long praftifed before rules and 
principles on which they arc founded aflumc the form 
of fcicnce. But morality, if confidered as an art, is 
that ait ivliich men have fooiull and molt conftantly oc- 
cafioii to prai^^ife. Be Tides, we are fo conllitutcd by 
the wifdum of nature, that human anions, and the events 
which btfal human beings, have more povpcrful iiiilu- 
ence than any other ohjed lo engage and fix our aU 
tcntion. Hence we are enabled to explain why mora- 
lity, and thofc branches of literature more immediately 
connefied with it, arc almofi always cultivated in prefe- 
rence to pliyfical fciencc. Though poetry, hiftory, and 
morals, be piirfucd with no fmall eagrrnefs and fuccefs 
in that period of fociety which wc now confider, we 
need not therefore be greatly furprifed that natu- 
ral pUilofophy is neither very generally nor very fuccefs- 
fully cultivated. Were wc to confider each particular 
in that happy change which is now produced cm the 
tircumftanctfs of mankind, we ihould be led into a too 
minute and perhaps unimportant detail. This is the 
period when human virtue and human abilities with 
inoft fplendour. Ruderitfs, ferocity, end barbanfm, arc 
DOW bani/ltcd. Luxury has made her appearance ; but 
as yet flic is the friend and the benefaftnfs of fociety. 
Commerce has ftimulated and rewarded induftry, but 
hss not yi t contrafled the heart and debafed the cha- 
raAsr. Wealth is not yet become the foie objett of 
par^fuit. The channa of foeial intercourie lire known 
4tiid rcli/hcd^ but domeftic duties are not yet dcferlcd 


for public aronfements. The female fex acquire flew Soefety.' 
influence, and contribute much to refine and poli/h the ' -•v* 
manners of their lords. Religion now affumeB a milder 
and more plcafing form ; fpleodid rites, magaificent 
temples, pompous Cacrificea, and gay feftivals, give- even 
fuperftition an influence favourable to the happinefs of 
mankind. The gloomy notions and barbarous rites of 
former periods fall into difufe. The fyftem of theology 
produced in former ages ftill remainB: but only the mild 
and amiable qualities of the deitiea are celebrated ; and 
none but the gay, humaue, and laughing divinities, are 
wor/hipped. Philofophy alfo teachefi men to difeard 
fuch parts of their religion as are unfriendly to good 
morals, and have any tendency to call forth or cheriih 
unfocial fentiments in the heart. War (for in this pe- 
riod of fociety enough of caufes will arife to arm one 
nation againfi another )-— war, however, nolon^er retains 
its fanucr ferocity; nations no longer ft rive to extirpate 
one another : to procure redrefs for real or imaginary 
injuries ; to humble, not to deftroy, is now its obje^. 

Prifoners are no longer murdered in cold blood, fub- 
jc£tedto horrid and excruciating tortures, or condemn- 
ed to bopelefs /lavery. They are ranfomed or exchan* 
ged ; they return to tl«ei7 country, and again fight un- 
der its banners. In this period the arts of government 
are likewife better underftood, and pradliM fn as to 
contribute mod to tbc tiitercfts of fociety. Whether 
monarchy, or democracy, or ariftomey, be the efta- 
bli/hed form, the rights of individuals and' of focic- 
ty are in general rerpedbed. The iaterefis of fociety 
are fo well under fthod, that the few* in order ^to 
ferve their influence over the many, find it neceffiuy to 
rather as the faithful fervanu than the impenoui 
lords of the public^ Though Ihe libeniea of a ;ntuton 
in this (late be not accuratety defined by lawi^aor their 
property guaranteed to tbtm by any idflttutiont, 
yet their governors dare not vickee their liberties, aor 
deprive them wantonly of their propcrtiesu Thii istrti- 
ly the golden age of fociety every trace of barbartfm 
is entirely e&ccd ; and viotoUs Inxury not yet be* 
gun to Tap the virtue and the happinefs of the comfliu* 
nity. Men live not in liftleisjiidrdenoe'f but the indiif* 
try in w^hich they are engaged > is notdf fuch a nature 
as to overpower their ftrength or exbanil their fpiriu. 

The focinl affe^ions have now the ftrongefi ittflueace 
on men’s fentiments and condadl. 

But human aftairi are fcarce ever ftationary. The Degeneracy 
circuinftanccB of mankind are ahnoft always changing, and decline 
either growing better or worfr. Thdr niauners are ever Tociciy. 
in the fame fliidtoating date. They either advance to* 
wards perfedtion or degenerate. Scarce have they at- 
tained that happy period in which we have juft contem- 
plated them, when they begin to decline till they per^ 
haps fall back into a ftaic nearly as low as that from 
which wc fuppofe them to have emerged. Ififtanns 
of this unhappy degeneracy occur more than oner in 
the liiftory of mankind ; and wc may finilh this (hort 
(ketch of the hiftory of fucicly by mentioning in what 
manner this degeneracy takes place. Perhaps, ftridlly 
fpeaking, every thing but the fimple neccflaries of lifo 
may be denominated luxury : For a long time, Iwjw- 
cver, the welfare of (ociciy is beft promoted, while its 
members afpirc after fomething more than the mere nc- 
ceffarirs of life. As long as thefe fuprrfluitirs are to 
be obtained only by adlive aud huutil exertion ; as long 
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*nu(-tjr. as they only engage ibe leifurc hours, without hccom- 
- ing the chief objefts of purfuit — the employment which 
they give to the faculties is favourable both Co the vir« 
tuc and the happinefs of the human race. 

The period arrives, liowevcr, w^hen luxury is no long- 
er ferviceablc to the intcrcAs of nations ; when (he ia 
no longer a graceful, elegant, adivc form, but a lan- 
guid, overgrown, and bloated carcafs. It is the love 
of luxury, which contributed fo much to the civiliza- 
tion of fociety, that now brings on its decline. Arts 
are cultivated and improved, and commerce extendedf 
till enormous opulence be acquired : the effedi of opu- 
lence is to awake the fancy, to conceive ideas of new 
and capricious wants, and to inflame the breaft with 
new defircs. Here we have the origin of chat felhfli- 
nefs which, operating in comuiidlion with caprice and 
the violence of unbridled paiuofis, contributes fo much 
to the corruption of virtuous manners. Selfinmefs, ca- 
price, indolence, effeminacy, all join to loofen the bonds 
of fociety, to bring on the degeneracy both of ihe iife^ 
ful and the hue arts, to banifh at once the mild and the 
auftere virtues, to deflniy dvil order and fubordinatioiii 
and to introdace in their room anarchy or defpotifm. 

Scarce could we have found aa example of the beau- 
tiful form of fociety which welalt attempted todeferibe. 
Never, at leafU hu8<any nation continujed long to enjoy 
fuch happy circum (lances, or to dtfplay fo amiable and 
refpedlable a chara^er. But when we fpeak of the de- 
clining date of fociety, we have no difficulty in finding 
inftanceS to which we may re&r. Htiiory telU of the 
Adrians, the liigyptians, and the Perfians, all of them 
once ft>uri{hiiig uatiotiSt but brought low by luxury 
mad EflL unhappy corruption of jnaouers. The Greeks, 
the BiomasiB, and the Arabsms# owed their fall to the 
fame oaaCes i and we know not if a fimilar face does 
ftot now threaten many of thofe nations who hare long 
made a didinguiihed .figure in the fyftem of Europe. 
The Portuguffe^ the Vefi«tians» «nd the Spaniards, 
have already filkn ; and what is the prefent date of our 
neighbours the French i They kaec long been a people 
deftitute of religion, cornmted in morals, uoftcady ia 
condud, . and flavet to pleatureand public amuftments. 
Among them luxury had amved at its highefl pitch ; 
and the confcquence has been, that after capricioufly 
fbakitig off the yoke of defpotifm, they have eftablifhcd, 
or rather fee up (for eftablifhed it cannot be), a motley 
kind of government, which, in the cuurfe of a few 
yi^ars, has exhibited feenes of tyranny and oppreffion, to 
which we doabt if the annals of the world can furnilh 
.any psinallel. Yet this is the people whofe manners the 
other nations of Europe were ambitious to imitate* 
May thole nations take warning in time, and avoid tbe 
rocks upon which they have fpliu 
ly 

Concluding Thus have we viewed the ftveral flages in which fo- 

^fliuarlis. cicty appears in its prngrefs from rud^nefs to refine- 
ment and decay. Tlu; inteUigenl reader will perceive, 
that tlw vaiioiisand anomalous phenomena which occur 
in the natural hi (lory of fociety, cannot cafdy be folv- 
ed ; becaufe the neceffiiry iuformatiuii t annoc be ob- 
tained. Others have been well accounted for by the 
rcfcai'ches of curious philofophical inquirers. Local 
circurnltnncc;>, the infiuence of climate* the intercourfc 
of nations in difTerciu ilaies of civiii/.aiiDri, have been 
U'Lcn iimicc of, a: cauLs fer.i^tg to acctlcratr or rtturd 


the progrefa of aits and manners. But our proper bu« docktreirr 
finefs here was merely to mark the gradations between ' ' • " ' ‘ 

barbarifm and iVifineinent : and as the painter who is to 
exhibit a fcrics of portraits rc prefent I ng the hiimau 
form in infancy, puerility, youth, and manhood, will 
not think of delineating all that variety of figures and 
faces which each of tliofe periods of life affords, and 
will find himfelf unable to reprefent in any finale 
figure all diverfities of form and features ; fo we have 
not once thought of deferibing particularly under this 
article, all the various national charadlers reducible to 
any one of thofe divilions under which we have viewed 
the progrefs of fociety, nor have found it poillble 
comprehend under one confident view, all the parlicn- 
iars which may be gathered from the remains uf anti- 
quity, from the relations of later travellers, and the gC' 
neral records of hiffory concerning the prugrefTive cha- 
radler of mankind in various regions, and under the iu- 
fluence of various accidents and circnmdances. 'I'lns 
indeed would have even been impioper, as all that iu- 
formatinn appears under other articles in thisWuik. 

SOCIETIES, airociations voluntarily formed by a 
number of individuals for promoting kuuulLdge, in- 
dudry, or virtue. They may therefore be divided inlj 
three clades ; focictics for promoting fciencc and Iitt - 
rature, focictics for encouraging and promoting arts 
and maniifaflurcs, and focictics for difluliiig religion and 
morality and relieving diffrefs, Socielits bel««iigiiig lo 
the firft clafs extend their attention to all the ic.ciu a s 
and literature in genera], or devote it to one pdiiicukL' 
fcience. The fame obfervation may be applied to iLolc 
which arc inllituted for improving arts and manufiic- 
tures. Thofe of the third clafs are Lffablillicd, either 
with a view to prevent crimes, as the rhdaiilhiopii: 

Society; for the diffufiun of iheChriiluui religion among 
unenlightened natioriB, as the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gofpel in Foreign Parts ; or fur introducing 
arts and civilization, along w^iih a knowledge uf the 
Chriffian religion, as the Sierra Leona Company. 

The honour of phinning and in diluting focietics 
for thofe valuable purpofes is due to modern times. 

A literary afibciation is faid to have been formed in the 
reign of Charlemagne (fee Acadlmv) ; but the plan 
feems lo have been rude and dcft<Stivc. Several others 
were inflitutcd in Italy in the i6^h century f but front 
the accounts wdiich we have (eni of them, they fecTi to 
have been far inferior to thofe whicJi aie moll flouriiliing 
at prefent. The moft enlarged idea of literary focieties 
fecina to have originated with the great Lord Bacon, the 
father of modern philofophy, who rccommcitded lo the 
reigning prince to iiiditute iixricties of harued iDL-n, who 
fhould give to the world from tine to time a regular 
account of their refcfirciiLS and difcovr'i-iLU. It ihv? 
idea of this great philufophrr, that the learnctl world 
fhould be united, as it were, into one imiiu nfe republic 
which, though coufiitiiig of many detached (iatcii, fhould 
hold a ftri^ union and preferve a mutual iiitcIHgenctt 
with each other, in every thing that regards the com- 
mon intereff. The want of this union and intelligence 
he laments us one of the chief obilacles to tlic advance* 
nient of fcience ; and, julUy coiifulcring the inditulioii 
of public focictics, in the dilTeicnt couiurici. of J'.uropi:, 
under the aufpiccs of the fovereign, to be the belt re- 
medy for that defe^it, he has given, in bis fanciiiil woik, 
the New AtLintisi the duUneatiuu of a philofopbu ..! 
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rociety od the moft exteniled idaiii|.S9r the jenprovemciit 
of all arts and fciencci | a laork yvhichi tboygh writua 
in the language^, and eiiifdiiiued with ^e colouring of 
romance, ia fuU of the nobleft pbilofophic view6« . The 
elan of Lord Bacon, which met with . tittle attention 
from the age in which he lived, wai deilined to produce 
ita tiFcfl in a penod not very diltanu The feheme of a 
philoiophical College by Cowley it acknowledged to have 
had a powerful influence in procuiing the eilablifhment 
, of the Royal Society of London by charter from 
* Sprat's CharlcB 11 . * ; and Cowley ’a plan ia maniftflly copied 
almoft all its parts from that in the New Atlantia. 
The inflitutinn of the Royal Society of London wa« 
ad^eda. * followed by the cftablifhmcnt of the Royal Aca- 
p 59. demy of Sciences at Paris ; and thefc two have ferved 
as models to the phiblopliical academies of highefi re* 
putation in the other kingdoms of Europe. • 

The experience of ages has fliown, that improvement t 
of a public nature are bed: carried on byfocietics of lU 
beral and ingenious men. uniting their labours without 
regard to nation, fcf^. or party, in one grand purfott 
alike interefting to all, whereby mutual prejudices are 
worn off. and a humane philofophicalfpirit is cherifUed. 
Men united together, and frequently meeting for the 
purpofe of advancing the fcicnccs. the arts, agriculture, 
inanufa^urcs, and commerce, may oftentimes fuggeft 
fuch hints to one another as may be improved to im- 
])ortant ends: and fuch focieties, by being the repofito- 
ries of the obfervations and difcoverics of the learned, 
and ingenious may from time fo timefurniih the world 
with ufeful publications which might otherwife be loils 
for men of ingenuity and modefly may not choofe t0 
rifk their reputation, by fending abroad unpatronixed 
what a learned fociety might judge richly worthy the 
public eye; or perhaps their circumflances being ftrait- 
cned, they m^y net he able to defray the expcnce of 
publication, ^cieties inftituted for promoting know» 
ledge may alfolic of eminent fervice, by exciting a fpiiit 
of emulation, and by enkindling thofe fparks of geniut 
which otherwife might for ever have been concealed ; 
and if, when poiTcifed of funds fufBcient for the pur- 
pofe, they reward the exertions of the iudiifirious and 
enterprifing with pecuniary premiums or honorary me- 
dals, many important experiments and ufeful diicoveries 
will be made, from which the public may reap the high- 
eft advantages. 

Eminent inftances of the beneficial efiefts of fuch in- 
fiitutions we have in the Royal Academy of Scicnccsat 
Fans, the Royal Society, and the Society inftiuued for 
the encouragement of Acts, Manufadures, and Com- 
merce, in London, and mauy others of a fimiiar kind. 
Hereby a fpirit of difeovery and improvement has been 
excited among the ingenious in alcnofi every nation ; 
knowledge of various kinds, and greatly ufem to man- 
kind, has taken place of the dry and anintert;fluig 
fpeculatiroQB of fchoolmeiv; and bold and erroneous hy- 
pathefis has been obliged to give way to demonftf&tiye 
expci iment. Id fkorc, fince the efiablidsment of thefe 
focieties, folid learning and philofdphy have more in* 
creafed than they had done for- many centuries before. 

As to thefe focieties cilafafilhed fior promoting in* 
dufiry, religion and morality, and relieving diftrefst the 
dcfign is laudable and excellent, ^fid peefcats a beautiful 
idure of the philamliropy of modem tim<»,’^We a|« 
appy to fiftd, from the miifutes of fame of thtfe io* 
3 


ckticB, that thvir heneficial effeds arc already jconftilcv* ReligUnn 

ous. , , . and Hu. 

Wc will now give fome accouaCt»f tbf tnoft cmineat 
focieties i arranging them uniter the' throe daflki into . ^ 

which we have divided tiiem : 1. amfvjhfimane 

SociaitJ. II. Societut for and Liuratnre* 

HI. Soc'uimfor Sneautofit^ Mani^nffunsr^^* 

I. RI-LICIQUS and HyMANA SoCIXTiCS. 

]« Soaety for thi Profi^ntion rf th^ Fur^gn 

ParU^ was tnfiituted by iking William 111 . in 1701, 
in .Older to fecurc a maintenance Ibr ao orthodox cler- 
gy, and to make other provifioni fur propngaiiing the 
gofpelintfaeplaatatidiui, colonies, and fa^osies beyond 
the feas. To that end he incorporated the archbilhopst 
feveral of the bifhops, and others of the nobduy* gentry, 
and clergy to the number' of ,-90^1060 one body, which, 
by the mime of Sornty for tjlft PrQ/nfgation nf the 
Ge/fri in was to plead and be impleaded ; 

to have pt^paual fucceffion, with privilege to purebafe 
2000L B-ycar hahci^ncef niid eftates fur lives or years, 
with other gooda mfd^olMttels to any value. By its 
chaitrr the fofcieiy b outhoriaed to ule n common 
feal ; and to meat anniiBUy on the third Friday of Fe- 
bruary the pn^fe of ohoiifing a prefide^, uice- 
prefideot, fUKl oftcciioloiiitjho ye^^ I and on the 

third Friday in eyery or tlyfirediouU 

be occafioa,to tn 4sputc perlons 

to take fubfmi^oh^AodtcoU contributed ibc 

the purpofea aforefaid s nnd of oU moneys rtceived snd * 
laid out, it is obliged tergive account yoarJyrtOi the 
lord chancellor lord 

king’s bench, the loid chief^jufiice of^)he,^O.inmnn* 
pleas, or to any t^m^oithofe^ 
cicty there is a 

ter-houle to preparp fmstor# 4nd^^%^tBaetingf 

which 41 heU at . r ;s 

Before tbe.fodcty for the prqf 

pagatioi^ of the M been 

forincd fc»*the p^mmning «f 
at home and iooha 

perfoolofrank^ao 4 fM 9 l^^ Idasch^idpg 

began to hidd Ihdedjiiiost^^ ^iLamdoy for ibst 
pole, legsdatmg th^fqhmby and 

the canons of She chimh | and when the aewfib^oey 

was fonned, they had akeady tvanfmitted to Amtm 
and the WoA l^ica RooL worikof Biltks,/ Books ^ 

Common Prayer, Snd treatifei of pradtical religionji^ba- 
fides fecuriog a^tplerable .iDaintcnimcf^to 
men on that contineoi. This aflbciatiqo ftiUifuMOs on- 
der the.denominmipn of The Society forffemo^i^g Ciri^ 
fimn Knowledge^ and has been produdtve^of mack go^ 
in the cities of London and Weft mjti tiler: bur upon the 
foitnation of the new fociety, into which all its original 
members were incorporated by name, the esre wUchx 
the voluntary aiTociatioo ihad taken of the eokMies, de- 
volved of courfe upon the incorporated fQciet-y> of 
which incorporation we believe the objeft hUi hecQ 
fomt times millaken. and the labours of iii-aii|lk>aones 
gi'ofsly mifreprefeTited. It has by many been fuppofed 
that the fociety was incorporated for the yWe purpofe of 
converting the favage Americans ; audit hai been nweb 
bbincd for fending iniflionaries into putvinat's wbefei jo 
the dcfpkablc cam of the complaincr#, 
was already cilabliihccL But as impartial view ol ilm 

vile 
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rife alnd' progwf* of -A menran provriicc^, now br- 
aind Hn- coinc indcpeudt^iit ilates, will fhow the folly and ii^uf* 
lice of ihofe crtfflpkiws, 

, ^ ■ The En^lflh colonies in North America were in the 

laft century formed and fir ft peopled by religious men { 
who« macte uheafy at home by their intolerant brethren^ 
left the eft/ ictfrft/ to eirjoy in peace that firft and chief 
prerogative of mani the free tvatjh 'tp of God necordin^ to 
his o*wn confcience. At one time PuaiTiVNS were driven 
aerofa the Atlantic by the Epifcopal church ; at nnoLher« 
CnuacHMfiN were forced away by the Prefbyteriana juft 
as the revolutions of ftatc threw the civil power into 
the hunds of the one or the other party ; and not a few 
members of the chokOh of Romie were chafed to the 
wilds of America by the nnited exertioni of both. It 
has been often obfcnrcd» that people perfccuted for their 
religion become for the moft p^rt eiithuliallicaily at** 
laclied to it ; and the coodudl of thofe coIbHHh Waa fn 
perftfift harmony with this obfervation^ Their ecal, in^ 
Horned by their violent removal to the other hemifphere« 
kept religion alive ^nd adlive among tbemfclves ; but 
their poverty difabled them ftohft fopplying fuel to the 
ftame, by making provifton for a mlniftry to inftnift 
their offspring. The confequeiice waa* that the new 
Chriftinn commonwealths without the kindly afllftance 
of ha mothcr-ornnttry, would have beetii hi the words of 
the Roman hiftoriam -Rex tmrW AgainA thra 

dangek* a timely aid was to be provided by the fociety ; 
which, as it eonfilkd ntyt of fanatic members, would 
not mtmft the important buftnefs of the miflton to fa- 
natical preachetii wbo, though always ready for fuch 
fpivitiurenterprlfra, «re never qualified to carry them 
on with fu^cefs. 

Irwas/therefottilfeotl^t'flt'^ ttfflgn a decent main- 
tenance fet* dlcrgymeh’ bi the cHurcb of England, who 
might prieaeh tW^Of^I'to^heitbret^ America ; 
and though thofe mHi^tia^rfes jh 'general avoid- 

ed the ebndufl of thofe’ of ' Rwmc, hr hofe principal aim 
is to reduce rfl churcbei hnder fabmilfion to the papal 
t^ raiiiry:} yrt ib If^^/ did fbme of the colo- 

nicfi 'in 'whieh the'p(ii4tani€ *iTO<4t of 'the Ikft century 
chaih^eiWed the endrch i^hmiflft^ by laWi.raife^a hi- 
deotn -otitcry agahift the fociety for fcmling a milfion 
into their quarters, though only for the fervice of the 
difperfed members df the Epifcopal churchy reliding 
' amOfig them, and for the eort-verfion of thofe mm whom 
their rigid fanaticifih had prejudiced againil CHriftianity 
icfcifc 

^Itideed' the commodity called racETitarxtifG^ as 
Bfftop Wiilrburton eapreffes it, was at an eatly period 
imported by the opulent andfalhionable colonifts* The 
celebrated Berkeley, who had refided fome years in 
Rhode Ifhind, and at his return was called upon to 
preach the anniverfary fermon before the fociety, in- 
j See liU forma that the iftand where he fived was inhabited 
Hrrmo/tf by in Etighfli colony, confining Ohiefty of RAiries 
VuL II of many diifferetft desominattous ; that frvcral of the 
hia fyfi 0 f inhabitants of towns were accuftomed 

to aflcmble themfeUeB regularly on the Lord's day for 
the performance of divine worfhip ; but that moft of 
thofe who were dirperfed through the colony rivalled 
fome well bred people of -other countries, in a thorough 
indifference for all thUt is facred, being equally carelds 
of oittward worfhvp and of inwaid principles. He adds, 
that the miflionaries had done, and were continuing to 
VoL. XVII. Fart IL 


dOtgfiod fervice in bringing thofe planters to a ferioilf^i fft figiowi 
fenfe of religion. I fpcak it knowingly (fnyi he), 
that the minifters of tin; gorptl, in thofe provinces Which 
go -by the name of New England, fent and Tuppoiter] at 
the expence of the fociety, have, by their fohrkty of 
Unannera, difereet behaviour, and a competent degree of 
ufeful knowledge, fhpwn thcmfelvcs worthy of the choiefc 
of thofe wh 6 fent them/' We have the honour to be 
acquainted with fome of the mKlionarirs fent at a Inter 
period, and have res Ton to btlieve that, down to the 
era of the American revolution, they had the fame vir- 
tiies, and were doing the fame good fcrvicea, which pro- 
rured td their prcdeccflom this honourable teftimony 
from one of the greateft and the beft of men. Surely 
fuch a miffion deferved not to he evil fpoken of by fee- 
tarifts of any denomination who believe m Chrift ; e- 
rpecially as the very charter of incorporation adjgiis us 
a reafon for miffiimaries being feiit to the colonies, 

“ that by reafon of their poverty thofe colonies were 
deftitute and unprovided of a mmntenance for mi- 
nifters and the public worihip of God," 

The fociety, hovrever, was incorporated for other 
purpofes than this. Tt was obliged by its clTartcr to 
attempt the convcrfion of the native Americans and the 
negro Haves ; and we have reafon to believe, that, as 
foon as the fprricual wants of the colonifts were decent- 
ly fupplied, it was not inattentive to ihcfc glorious ob- 
jedls. Its fuccefs indeed in either purfuit had not been 
fo great as could be wifhed ; but it would be rafh and 
unfair to attribute this failure to the prefrdrnt, vicc- 
prefidetit, or othc^ officers of the corporation at home. 

An erroneous notion, that the being baptized is incoii- 
fiftent with a Hate of flavery, rendered the fclfifh tolo- 
nifts for a long time averfe from the convcHion of their 
negroes, and made them throw every obfiacle in the 
way of all who made the attempt ; while the difficuU 
lics of the Indian million arc fuch as hardly any clergy- 
man educated in a Proteftant country can be fuppofed 
able to furmount. 

He who hopes fiiccefsfully to preach the gofpel 
among a tribe of favage wanderers, mull have an ardent 
zeal and unwearied diligence ; appetites fnbducd to all 
the diftrefi'es of want ; and a mind fuperior to all the 
terrors of mortality. Thefc qualities and habits ipay 
be acquired in the church of Rome by him who from 
infancy has been trained up in the fcvericjes of fome of 
the monaftic orders, and afterwards fent to the college 
sk profojganda jfdoto be inHruflcd in the languages, and 
inured to the manners andciiftoms of the barbarous na- 
tions whofc ronverfion he is deflined to attempt. But 
in the reformed churclies of Britain there are no mo- 
naAic ordem, nor any college de propaganda fide ; and 
yet without the regular preparation, vihich to be 
looked for in fuch inftitutions alone, it is not in na- 
l ore, whatever grace may cffcdl, for any man cheerfully, 
and at thrfame time foberiy, to undergo all the atcu- 
miilatcd diftreffes ever ready to overtake a faithful mif- 
fiofiaty among favage idolaters. A fanatic zealot will 
indeed undertake it, though he is totally unqualified 
for every fuber and important work ; and a man of 
ruined fortunes may be preffed into the fcrvice, though 
the impotenry of his mind has fliown him unable to 
bear cither poverty or riches. The fsifiurie of the fo- 
ciety therefore in its attempts to convert the American 
Indians may be attributed, we think, in the firft in- 
4 D fiance, 
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KelJfs«oui ft ante, ti) llif* want of a coUegjc de ^irof&^^mda for train- 
imd Hu- men for the American miftion. 

Perhaps another ciwfe of this failure may bo found 
in the conduA of the rnifTionarics, wlio, it is to be pre- 
fumed, have not aUvays employed in a proper manner 
even the fcanty ^ualilications which they aftually pof- 
fc/fed, Thegofpel, .plain and ftinplc as it is, and fitted 
in its nature for wlrat it was ordaiiied to effect, cannot 
be apprehended but by an intelle^'i fomewhat raifed 
above that of ^ Sudi of the miflionarirs there- 

fore as began iluir work wnth j^reachmg /« favage and 
brutal men, ctrtRinly fet out at the wrong end ; for to 
make the golpel undci Hood, and much more to propa- 
gate and eliiiljhfti it, thole favages fliould have been firft 
taught the nccelfary arts of civil life, whidi, while they 
improve every bodily accommodation, tend at the fame 
time to enlarge and enlighten the undcrilanding. For 
want of this previous cuTtutc, we doubt not, it hath hap- 
pened that fnch of the favages as have been baptized in- 
to the faith have fo feldom perfevered themfclvcs, or 
been able in any degree lo propagate among their tribes 
lUe Chrillkiiiity wliich tlicy had been tuoght, and that 
luccciTivc inifiions have always found it necelTary to be- 
gin anew the work of converfion. 

To one or other of ihcfe caiifes, or to both, may 
jnllly be aLtributed the little progrefa which refoimed 
Cliriilianity has made among the Indians of North A- 
luciica; aud not to any want of zeal, attention, or libe- 
rality, ill the direiAors of the fociety at home. During 
iJic dependence of the United States on the mother^ 
Loiintry, great part of the fociety ’s funds was properly 
expended in keeping alive a juft fenfeof religion among 
the Chriftian coionills from Kiirope, who had furely the 
hr ft claims upon tliis belt of charities ^ but now that 
America has feparated hcrfelf from Great Britain, and 
(liown that fhe is able to maintain her independence, 
and to make am]jlc provifion for a regular clergy of 
her own, the members of the corporation miift feel them- 
ftlvcs at lifierly lo bellow greater uuention, aud to ex- 
pend more money than they could formerly do, on the 
cojiveiliou of fuch Indians as have any intcrcourfc with 
ihc fetilcmcnts wliich we ftill poftlfs. To a body fo 
ufpi (Stable, wc prefniiic not to oft'er advice ; hut we 
( auiiot help thinking., with Biftmp Berkeley, that the 
ii'uft fiiccdsful miftionaries would be children of In- 
dians, educated in a conilderable number together from 
ihe age of ten nr twelve in a college de propagande JiJe^ 
wlicrc they ihoiiid be in uo danger of lofing their mo- 
tlicr-tonguc while they were acquiring a competent 
knowledge of religion, moiality, hillory, praflical rna- 
thrnutics, and agriculture* “ If there were a yearly 
I'upply (fays he) of a dozen fuch miftionaries fent abroad 
;/ into their refpedive countries, after they had received 
the degree of mailer of arts, and been admitted into 
holy oidctH, it is hardly to be doubted but that in a 
little time the world would fee good and great ciTefts of 
their miflion.'* « 

Society in Scoilaud for Propagating Chrijtian Knova^ 
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ledge, was inftitutcd in the beginning of the prefent cen- RtPi^ioi^* 
liiry. At that period the condition of the Scots High-^ 
landers was truly deplorable. Stiut up in dcfoluie ilbiiids 
by tcmpclluous feas, ordifptrfcd over a wide extent of , ^ j 

country, inlerfei^tcd by high mouiitainB, rapid rivers, 
and arms of the fea, without bridges or highways, by 
which any commiiniration could be kept open riihcr 
with remote or neighbouring diftfids, they lived in 
fmall detached compfitiies in hamlets, or folitar)* buta. 

Being thus fecludt’d from inlerconrfe with the more ci- 
vilized part of the iftand, they could not enjoy the ad- 
vantages of trade and maiuiFadtures* As ilicir foil was 
barren and their climate fevere, in agriculture noprn- 
grtfs was to be expe^ed ; and as they were acquainted 
\\Mth 110 language but Gaelic, in which no books were 
tlien written, topoftefs knowledge was impoflible. Their 
pariftics being of great extent, often 30 or 40 miles 
long and of a proportionable breadth, and fornctinu-s 
conuftiHg of feveral iflands feparated by feas, which are 
often impafTable, a confiderable number of the inhabi- 
tants was entirely deprived of religions iiiflruftion, or 
fell a prey to Popifh cmifTaries* A fingle fcbool iii fuch 
extcnlive parifties could be of little benefit ; yet many 
pariftveH were entirely deftitute ewn of this reiourcr : 
and wliere fchcMiU were eftabliftiei}, the w^ant of books 
prevented them from pr 6 < 3 ucing llie uCefulefTe^S othci- 
wife to have been expelled from them (a 1 . To all 
this we muft add, that they lived ih a ftate of the great- 
eft opprefliou : For though the Highlands formed a 
part of the Britifh empire, the bleflings bf the Britifli 
conftitution had not reached them. I'ne feudal fyftem 
reigned in its utmoft rigour; the clii^ftarts excitifing 
the moft dcfputic fway over the inferior liighlandcri; 
whom at their pleafiire they dtprived/of .their lives 01 
property (b). 

Thus the Highlanders were ignpr^anl, bpprefTed, and 
uncivilized ; (laves rather than fubje^ls ; and either en« 
tirely deftitute of the advantages of the Chriftian reli- 
gion, or unqualified ,to improve tliem. Hithertb they 
had bt;en unhappy and irfetcfs to thcmfclves and danger- 
bus to the Hate ; Tor they were, ready at the call of 
their chieftaus to i(tue from their mountains, and to 
turn their arms againft their lawfiit king and his loyal 
fubjedls. This chara^er, however, arofe from their fi- 
tuation. It was therefore impoflible for benevolent 
minds to contemplate this unhappy fituation of their 
countrymen without feeling a deftre to raife them to the 
dignity of rational beings, and to render them ufeful 
as citizens* 

Accordingly, in the year 1701, feme private gentle- 
men of the city of Edinburgh, who had formed tliein- 
felvts into a fociety for the reformation of manners, di- 
rected tlieir attention to the Highlands of Scotland, 
and endeavoured to devife fume plan for alleviating the 
diftrcIFes of the inhabitants. The remedy which pro- 
mifed to be rnoft eflicacioiis was, to eftahlifti chaiity 
fcliools in diRerenl places* But as the exigency was 
great, it was no tafy matter to raife a fufficient fund for 

this 


(a) Even folate ns the year 17^5, no fewer than 175 parifties, within the bounds of 39 prefbyteries, h.ul no 
parochial fchool. We are forry to add, that even in the prefent enlightened and benevoleot age the complaint 
is not entirely removed. 

iJb) The feudal fyftem was at length aboliftted in the year 1748 by the jniifdidlion adt. 
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pvirpofc, TKty began tliercforc wiili wUat; voUiii- 
iijid Hii- tary fubicriptioris they could procure, hopin|^ aftcr- 
iivaticL'^o- to iijcreufc tlieir capital by vacant Itipcuds and 

public enutributiouB. A mciroiial with tbl;. virw was 
" pi crciilcd lo the f;eneral afl'enibly in 1704, wliic.h it* 
leived tlicir appmiiation ; and liny accoidiiigly padVd 
an aiT^, recoiTimcudinj; a general coMribiiiion. In 1706 
^rhe gentrdl afleiiibly appointed fornc of llicir nuirbei- 
to ii^quirc m(»rc ca’cfiilly into the Rate of the Hiyh- 
binds, and the year following appointed a felc^l com- 
m ttecto confer with the prentleinen who liad fuggcRed 
the plan. The irfiilt of tUefe conferences was the piib- 
licatiuii of propol'als ** fur propagating CViriilian know- 
ledg'e in the Highlands and iRnnJs of Scotland, and in 
foreign parts of the world.” Cppie:; of thifc propo- 
falai with fubfcripcioii papers^ were diRributt d through 
clu kingdom ; and the cuntributidi>& having foot) a* 
iTjonnttd to lood. Iter inajetty Qiiecn Aiixic encou- 
raged this infant fociety by her royal prucIarn^tloUi and 
at - I le fame time iR'ucd [liters patent under the great 
fi«.l of Sctitland for ert^iing certain of the fubfcribers 
inTi a corparutioii \ the firti iiotninalion of whom was 
lodged with the lords of council and fcHion. 

This corporation held its RrR mectmg on Thiiirdny 
3d November 1709, Jtwas attended hy fcveral ('f ihc 
nobility, fourteen of the Iqrds of feflluii, many 
mcn of rank, together with moll of the mii'u'tcr ' the 
city of Kdinbvirgh and neighbourhood* A pnlulcnt, 
feeverary, and tre^furer, with ^ committee of fifteen ih- 
reftora, were apptynted for the defpatch of biiiinefs. At 
their fecond meeting in January ijio, a feheme of ma- 
nagement was formed and approved j in wdiich it was 
propofe.d,. ,1^ ,To ereft and maintain fchools in fiich 
places pf Scotland, oarlici^rly In fhc Highlands and 
idanda, as Ibould be tound to need them m/)li ; in wbicn 
fchooli) all perfons whatfoever {hoiild be taught by fit 
and well qualified fcboolmaRera, appniotrd by the fo- 
fiety, to lead the Holy Scriptores and other pious 
books s as alfo to write, and to undeiRand the common 
rules of arithmetic, with fiich other things as Ihould be 
thought fuituble to their circumllanctra. 2. That the 
(choolmaRers R)ould b^ p>u'ti<>hdarly careful to iriRrudi 
.their fcholars in the principles of the Chriftian reform- 
ed religion j and for that (lioiild be obliged to catc- 
-chife them at lead twice a-wcek, and to pray publicly 
with them twice a-day, 3. That not only fuch as w^erc 
unable to pay flionld be inught gratis, but that thofe 
wbofc circiimllancep required it, fhould have fuch farther 
encouragement as tlie fociety (liould think fit in a con- 
TilU’ncy with their patent. 4* To name fome prudent 
^perfons, minillers and others, to be ovcrfecrs of thofe 
Ichools, who flionld take care that the fchoolmaRers do 
their duty, and that the infiruflionB to be given from 
lime to lime by the fociety or their con.mittcc be punc- 
tually obferved ; which overfeers (houh'i malcc their re- 
;pori TO the focictv quarterly or half yearly at farthedk 
.5. To give fuitiihle encouragement to fuch minidersor 
catechlds as .fhould be willing to contribute llicir alfid- 
-ance towaicls the farther inftruftion of the fcholnrs 
rcnv'te from church, hy not only catccin'fing, but 
piT.'v hing to them ; which minillersor catcchifls fhould 
take, the fame care of the other inhabitants as of 
ibc |■(hol.^rs. 6. To extend their endeavours for the 

advaiicuaient of the Chriftian religion to htatlien na- 


tions ; and for that cud to give. encouragement to mi* 
niders to preach tlie gofpcl among them. 

Having thus forma! .1 ])lan, they imnicdiattly pro- 
cerded to clliTbliRi fchools in the nuiR ufcful and cco- 
nomical mannn ; and aa the capital continued toaccu- 
inuKirc, the intcrcll was faithfully ajiplitd, and the uti* 
lity of ibc inditutlou was more exlenlivLly diffiircd. 

Until tlie year 1738 the attention of the fucitty h;ul 
been wholly direded to the eflabliniincnt of fchodl'i 
bur tJicir capital being then confidi rably angmcnial, 
th.'V began to cxinul their views of utility mudi fanhei. 
The grand obKcl of all puhlu* aiTucKitituib onirhi rti- 
tiiinly to be the promoting of rdigiuii and mo/al.Ly. Ii 
nuift, hcw'cver, be evident to every ni:in wf it flection, th-n 
thefc can neither be pi opag led nor piT-ferved amoi i 
people wltliout agricultuiT, i.naccuilumrd to commerce: 
and maiuifa^^iircH, and confeqiKnLlv wutluuu luboui oi 
exertion. l>ariguor :ii.d dtl)ii,ly nf n imi p, id alw.iy*. 
be the coniptJinoiis of idkiicfi^ W'liile rr^ I -s 

roved about with arm;: in their h.uuls, tlic latent, vi four 
of their minds iJiuH: often have been caHtd 101 th into 
a^iun ; hut when thvir arms weie taken away, ai d 
ihcnvfwlvc-s confiiu (1 lo a domt lHc l;f( , wher^' that v. . 
nothing to roufe their niinib', tli- ) mail have fun'', into 
indolc'U’r iinj in^idivity. All atiempts rlieTefore lo i-- 
drud them in religion and it orality, without inrroo'ii- 
cing among tlicm fuiTiC of the nceeflh'y arL-; of k;c, 
vt’ould probably have been uravailln;;. Ti.c Ibciety ac- 
cordingly refulvtd to adopt what appeal ed to them ii.e 
mod efleihud rnetlu^ds of iniiuducing induJlry amon^ 
the HighlaiultTS. Uut as their patent did not extend 
far enough, they applied to hn nuijelly Cieorge ll. for 
an enlargement of their powers ; and aecui dingly oi)- 
tained a fecond patent, by wliieh they arc empowered, 

bc-fideB fnllilling the purpofes of their oiiglual patent, 
to caufc fuch of the children as they fiudl ihii.k fit to 
be bred to hnfhnndry and houfevvifery, to tradei ami 
maiiuracUircs, or in fneh manual occupations us the fu- 
cicty lhall think proper.” 

'Jdie ohje^d.5 or ihii. fecond patent the foeirty have 
not failed to purfue ) and though many ohllacles uinl 
difcouragcmcnts to their efforts occurred among a rude 
and barbarous people, ytt their perfi vcnincc, and the 
DbvioLis utility of their plans, at length fo far uvcicainc 
the rejud^ance of the inhabitauia, that uo Itfa than 94 
fchools of indudry in various p.Trts of the Highlands and 
iflands arc now' upon their eftabli fitment, at which aic 
educated 2360 fcholais. 

The fociety, while aiixiouily endcavonrrng to difTiifc 
a fpirit of indudry through the Highlands, w’trc Itill 
equally fulicitoii.s to promote the knowledge of the 
ChriRinn religion. As the P'ngJilh language had been 
the only channel by wdiicb knowledge w'as conveyed to 
them {a Isuguagc which, being not ufed in converfa- 
lion, was in all refpe^^s foreign to them), it was judged 
requifitc that they fhould have the .Scriptiirea in their 
vernacular tongue. The fociety therefore lirR appoint- 
ed a tranfljtioii of the New Tellament to be made in- 
to Gaelic : A ti anfiatioii was accordingly undertaken 
by the Rev. Mr Stewart minlRer of Killin in Perth- 
fhire, and pHnted in 1767, which is faid to be executed 
with much fidelity. Of this work many thoufand co- 
picB have been dillributed in the Higblaiids. The great- 
er part of ihc Old Tc (1 ament hiis alfo been train'latcd 
4 D 2 Ly 
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bythfi R^/Dr Sinhili'oF’Omf'Mtoaaiid othei^» but 
«ud IJi- chiefly by the Rev. DrStevraft of Lilfe, by the appoint- 
imrttt and dt the 'capence of the fociety: andiafoon as 
^ -^1 , - the Temaining plait cart be got ready, the whole will be 
fold at ft) low a price at the poor may without difficul- 
ty afford. This plan ,thc fociety have judicioufly cho- 
fen, in order to pnrvcnt difeOntent and murmuring; ef- 
fiiiiCls which the diffufion of the fcripturcs ought never 
to produce 4 bnt which could not poilibly have been 
prc\’eril;ed, had the diflributton been gratuitous, and of 
courfc parihl. 

For fome years pail the funds of the fociety have ra- 
pidly acc^imnlated, from the very liberal donations of fe- 
veral individuals* 

Lady Gtknoreliy - • L. 5,000 

By a peHon unknown - 1 0,000 

Lord Van Vryhouven of Holland 20,000 
Mifs Gray of Teaffes - 3«50O 

In corifcquence of thefe great additions to their ftock, 
iniiniuations have been thrown out that the focicty have 
become fo wealthy as to bo at a lofs for proper ohjc£ls 
on which to bi’ftow their tncreafed revenue. If fuch 
an opinion Iw ferioujly entertained by any one, we muft 
beg him to remember, that the focicty have eredlcd and 
endowed no Itfs than 323 fchoola for tcliginn, the flrft 
principles of literature and indiiffrj^, at the annual ex- 
pence of 3214!. I OB. Sterling; itud that at thefe fc- 
nvrnaries arc educated from 14,000 to 15,000 chil- 
dren ; who, but for the means of inllrudllun thus ob- 
tained, wnuhi ill all probability be bred up in ignorance 
and idlerrefs: That they employ iz mifTiouary miniilers 
and ratccicifta in remote parts of the Highlands and 
idands, or among the ignorant Highlanders fettled in 
the great towns of ScoeLind, at the annual expence of 
2961.' i That they bellow a burfary or penfion of 
15!. p^r annum on each of fix (liidents of divinity hav- 
ing the Gaelic language : I’hat they employ two inif- 
fionnry miniftera and one fchoolmaffer among the Onei- 
da and Stockbridge Indians of North America (being 
the deftination of certain legacies bequeathed to them for 
that purpofe ), at the annual cxpence of 140I. Such is 
their fixed feheme of annxral expenditure, nmoiiiiciiig in 
all' to *3740!. lOB. ftcrling— a finn it will be acknow- 
ledged of very confiderablc magnitude. Tlie whole of 
their incidental expcttccs arifing from the Gaelic tranfla- 
tion of the Scriptures of the Old Teffameut; from an- 
nuities wliich they have Copay, in roiifequcnce of futns 
left tbetn as rcliduary legatees ; from land and houfe 
taxes ; from cnabling candidates for the office of fchool- 
maftcr to come to Edinburgh for examination ; from 
funiiflung books to poor fdiolarsin thcirvarioTii fchoola; 
and from removing fchoolmaftcr* ' from one (lation to 
another, is generally about '875]- which added to the 
fnnner f^iitn makes whole annual expence amount to 
461 5J. 10a. 

If it be inquired at what expence, in the management 
nf it, this extenftvc and complicacod charity is annually 
ronduflcd, we areauthoriacd to fay, that the treafurer, 


bdokholder, and clerk are aulowed each ^ 251. na- Religfiiiit 
turn, the fame falariea which were annexed to thefe of- 
ficcB from the commencement of llw fociety. The 
beadle or officer is allowed 1 2I. fer annum* No fw* ^ 

lary whatever is enjoyed by any of the other officers of 
the fociety. The feerttary, comptroller; accountant; 
and librartaii, alchough (iibjeded; ' fome of them efpe- 
cially, to no fmall expence of time and labour, have no 
pecuniary rccompenfe or cmohiment. Theirs arc la- 
bours of love, for which they feek and expedi no other 
reward than the confciuufncfs of endeavouring to pro- 
mote the bcR intrreils of mankind. The whole amount 
of the cxpence of managing the biifintrs of the fociety, 
including the above falaries, and coals, candles, ffation- 
ary ware, poilagcs, and other incidents, exceeds not at 
an average 115I. per annum* From this ffatement it 
appears, that, hitherto atleaft,the dircclors have been at 
no lof$ far important objedls, within the proper fpheve 
of their inffitution, on which to bellow their increafed 
funds. They have^ it is true, the difpofal of very con- 
iiderable Turns for promoting the objedts of the inditu- 
tfon ; but they are fo far from accumulating wealth, 
that every year tbeir expenditure, notwilhftanding the 
late increafe of ihctr copkal, exceeds ratlier than Llls 
fhon of their income!. . They have depended upon n 
kind Providence anr] a generoiis pfobhe to refund thefe 
aikicipatiotis of tfheir revenue, and hkheito they have 
never been difappointed.' 

Tima has the Society for PmptgatingChrtffiauKmow- 
ledge proceeded for tlmiaff a eeutnry^ It was founded 
by life pious exertions of a .few pitXate dndividirab, 
whole names are unknown to the wofld ; «bd iu funds, 
by faithful and judteiomi mans gciiYcnt, as well as by ge- 
nerons contributions, havetibwbrecMVieiWfMfaoli inagui- 
Tude, as to excite the hopedhat««hey will be* prodiidive 
of the moff; valuable effedls. The beheifits arsfingfrom 
public roeietieB,it is well known, depend entirely upon 
the management of their diredlors. If fo, the advanta- 
ges Which have accrued^ from thisibciety entire it to 
the praife and gratitude of^lbe natian. While eager to 
increafe the nuitibe^ :0f ifchhols, the foeiety have nc^ 
been inattentive to^rheir pired'pevityi in the year 1771 
-Mr Lewis Drununemd^ a gentleman ib'whom they pla- 
ced great confidence, WMcomiiviilGorted by them tor rifit 
their fchooln, and to make an exaCl report of their ftate 
and circumffances. Again, nn^be year 1790, a enm- 
miffion was granted to the Rev. Dr Kemp, one of the 
imnitlers df Edinburgh and fecrotar^' to the fociety, to 
Yifit all the fchools on their eftabliihmcnt. This labo- 
rious and grattntouB laflc he accompliffied in ihecourft 
of four fuminers with much ability and care, and highly 
to the fatisfa^ion of the fociety. At his return he com- 
vnunirated a variety of import ant information refpe6ling 
the date of the 'Highlands and illands, and the means 
necelTary for their improvement in religion, lirerhture, 
andinduffry; an abftraflof which was publifhed bythe 
fociety in appendixes to the anniverfary fermons prftrclj- 
ed bemre ihem in the years 1 789, 90, 9 1 , and 9a ( c). 

Tl.e 


(r) It is well known, that the number of Roman Catholics in the Highlands is confiderable ; but it mull 
give mvrh f^afurc to the Proieffant roadi^to bc informed, that the ancient malignant fpirit of Popery has in 
tiintdiftriiA given place to mildnefs and Ifberaltty'. This is chiefly owing to the gcmletnan who ruperintends the 
prieds itt that quarter, whofe mind is cnlighteDed by feicuce and learning* So far from being hollile to the 

views 
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RirlifficHii The roIlp^ving;tablc will exhibit at a glance the fujida, 
and Flu- eftabli^hnncnt:, and expenditurCf of the fociety, from a 
mane 9 n- [cw years after its commencement to the prefent time. 
cieriCT. Where the number of fehoUrs is not mentioned, the dc- 
may jb^ fiipplied by taking an average from thofc 
years where a computation ha» been made. Where the 
capital is not mentioned^ it may eaftly be made out by 
cotifidering the falaries as the interclt. 


A.D. 

Capital. 

fichools. 

Scholar.. 

i 7 ‘.? 

L.6,177 

12 


« 7 «y 

*5 


* 7'9 

8.168 

48 


17*7 

9 -> 3 « 

78 

2757 

> 73 * 

> 3 . 3«8 

109 


> 74 * 

19, *87 

I2» 


>733 

24,308 

152 

6409 

>758 

28,413 

176 

1781 

34,000 

Saifirin. 

ifto 

^000 

•793 

3,080 

307 

>*. 9>3 

•794 

3.* >4 

3^3 

> 4 '. 37 o 


Hitherto we have taken no notice of the correfpond- 
ing-'board which was eftabIHhed at London fo early as 
the year 1 729> to receive fubferiptions and lay out Turns. 
That board indeed xemained long inadive; Jbut in 1773 
its members began to.co-.opec^te more cordially with 
their brethren in Scotland. Since that period an annual 
fertnod hai been preached in necommendation of the 
charity.; and the preacher is now feleficd without any 
regard to the religtoua ditpominauon to which be be- 
longs f fometimea from the churdi of England, fome- 
timcs front the ch^irch of Scotland, and rometimes from 
fcAaiicB of different petTuafiana. The meetings of the 
corrcTpondent hoard hate 'been attended by many of 
the oobditT and gedtry, who hav.te made great exert ions 
to promote the views of the fociety* From its prefent 
llouvifhing date therefore, from the iRdefatigafale exer- 
tion and laudable zeal bf the managers, and from the 
coiintenanuc and fupport which they have received from 
perfonsbf the firll raakand fafp^diability in thenation^ 
the benevolent mind may look forwatd with much con- 
fidence and latisfa^ion .to a pcMiid not 'very did ant, 
when its beneTKid effcds iliall. be felt not only in the 
Highlands, biic fhall be communicated to the reft of 
the nation. We have been thus particular in our account 
of the Society for Propagating .Ghriftiaii Knowledge, 
becaufe we have had accel^tothc tpoft authentic fourcea 
of information, and Ixc^ufe wc know it to be an in- 
ftltutioa calculated to enlighten and improve a confi- 
dctable part of the BritiOi nation* 

3. Society of the Sons of the Clergy ^ w’as incorporated 
' , 0 by King Charles 11 . in idyfi, by the name of Th Go» 

wrnars of the Charity for Relief of the Poor Widow and 
Children of Cler^mtn. This Tocicty is under the direc- 
tion and management of a prclident and vice-prdKdent, 
three treaCurers; and a court of aflillants compofed of 
forty members. Several hundreds of widows and chil- 


dren of the clergy have annually i:?ecci red coufldewblc ibciigiovt 
reluf from this uTcf 111 charity. andJliu- 

4* Society for the Sons of the Cleijy of the EJallifhtd 
CtfurchoJ Scotlaadi was iniritiiird at Edinburgh in Fe- . ^ 

bruary 1790, mid was conltituicd a body corporate by 
his majefty’s royal charter in 1792. The fociciy, after 
feveral meetings, are of opinion, that the period in 
w’hich the families .of clergymen feel moll urgently the 
need both of frkflds nod of pecuniary aid, js iliac which 
commences wkh the intmdud^ion of the Tons either to 
an univerliiy or to burineTs, and terminates with their 
cftabli(hment in their reTpediive profeflions ; that ma- 
ny of the minifters of this church, living at great di*- 
flances from the feats cither of univerTities dr of bufi- 
nefs, poflefs incomes which in the prefeat (late of the 
couiitry,are inadequate to the purpoTes of procuring for 
their Tons either the literary or proTeflional education 
which might enable them to come forward with credit 
2nd TucceTa in the world ; that the Tons of clcrgy^men, 
from domcftic tuition and example, have in general very 
advantageous means of receiving in their early years the 
impreflioiis of virtue and honour, together with the ru- 
diments of liberal knowledge ; and that of enurfe the 
public intereft may be promoted, by enabling this dais 
of young men to obtain their (hare in the refpcAable fi- 
tuations of life. The views of the Tocicty have been 
limited to the Tons only of clergymen ; as they are of 
opinion, that within the limits which they have fixed, 
the held of bcnehceiice will be ilill very extenfive, and 
the claims for aid as many and as great as their funds 
can be fuppofed able to anTwer, at Icaft for many year^^ 
to come. If the Tocicty fhall ever be in a Tituation to 
undertake more than the aids which wiU be neceffary in 
bringing forward the Tons of the clergy, it may then be 
conhdered in what manner the daughters alfo may be- 
come (harers in its bounty. 

5. Royal Humane Society^ w^as inftituled in London 
in 1774, for the recovery of perTons drowned or other- 
wife futfocated. Wc have already given fomeaccounL 
of Tocieties inilituted in other countries with the Tame 
views, and havcalTo copied the dirediiona of this Tonecy 
for the recovery of life, for which Tec the article 
Drowning. Wc have therefore only to (late, that the 
plan of this focicty is To adverfe to any private iptc- 
refted views, chat it acquits its founders of all fordid 
motives. For the medical praflitioners accept no pe- 
cuniary recorapeuTe for the time which they devote to 
a, difficult and tedious procefs ; Tor the anxiety which 
they feel while the event ib doubtful ; for the mortifi- 
cation which they too often undergo, when death, in 
fpitc of all their ifforts, at laft carries off his prey; nor 
for the infults to which they willingly expofe them- 
felvea from vulgar incredulity. Their Tolc reward is in 
the holy joy of doing good. Of aninftitution thus free 
in its origin from the TiiTpicion of ambitious views', and 
ill its pl^ renouncing felf-intereft in every (hape, plii- 
lanthropy muft he the only bafis. The good intencioti 
therefore of the focicty is proved by its coafticotion ; 

the 


views of the focicty, be recommended to nis clergy to promote them. They accordingly received the fecretary 
with much puliteneCs; exhorted the people to Tend their children' to the Pruteftant fchools to be inftrufied iu Li- 
terature, to be taught to read the Scriptures in their own language,- and to be made acquainted with thofe greab. 
jni'neiples of religion in whicU allChriftiaas are agreed. What a bUffed reformat ion J. 
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5 Riiljj?J(iiv 8 i)ie wifdom and utility tiF the unJti taking nrc proved 
fiicctfs : not Icfs than 30C0 fdlow'^- creatures Iib- 
^'"denVik" ving fmet its coimncncement been (1794) lellored to 
i_ tbe community by its timely and iiidet'atigahlc ek.t- 
tions. For it is be obfcrvtd, that the benefit of this 
ibfitly is by do means conliued to tlie two calVa of 
drowTiinp and ftifpenlion. Its tinuly fucc'^jrs have 
roufed tlte lethargy of opium tnksii in immoderate and 
repeated dofea : they have iWcucd the wretched victims 
of iuioxicatioTi ; rekindled the life eittineiiidiec] by the 
fudtleii Qroke of lightning ; recovered the apof.lcdic ; 
rcitnrcd litc to flic infant tLar had lud it in the bnrih ; 
thty have. proved dficivcious in cafes of accidcnial fitui- 
ihering, and of fi.fl'ucation by noxious damps ; in in^ 
llamei' in which the tcndeniefB of the infant body or 
the debillly of old age greatly Iclfeiicd the previous 
pruhabdity of fuccel'e; iiifomgch that no fpecics of 
death feems to be placed beyond the reach of this fo- 
t icty’s affiftance, where the mifehief had gone no fari* 
ihcr than an obftiudtion ot the movements of the animal 
inachiue witlmut any damage of the organs themfelves^ 
In confcqiicnce of every ucetHaiy aflirtance afforded by 
tliis fociety, limilar lull itii; ions have been ellablifhed at 
Algiers, Lilbun, Philiufelphia, Bollcm, Jamaica, Dublios 
tA'ith, Glafgow, Aberdeen, Bivniinghnni, Glonccfter* 
Shropndre, Northampton Ihire, linnraiter.liri (led, Whitc- 
baviM, Norw'ich, Exeter, Kent, and NewcalUc. The 
fociety h iS publilbed an Svo vokime with plates, con- 
filling of cafea, corrcfpondeucc, and a variety of inte-> 
re fling matter relating to the objedsoftbia bctievulent 
iidlilniion. 

6. 7 %e Phih^thropic Society^ was Inftitutcd in Sep- 
tember 1788, It aims at the picvention of crimes, by 
removing out of the way of evil counfel, and evil comr 
pany, tholV children who iirc, in the prefciit ftatc of 
things, defined to ruin. It propofes to educate 
and inllrud in fomc ufeful trade ov occupation the chil- 
dren of coiivids or rather infant poor who arc engaged 
in vagrant or criminal courfes j thus to break the chain 
of tliofe pernicioUH confederacies) deprive the wicked of 
fucccCTorsi the gaols of inhabitants, jnflicc of its vidims, 
and by all ihcfe means add citiiena to focirty. This 
inllitution is not only calculated to decreafe vice and 
infamy, but to increjifc ufcful iudnftry ; fo that thofe 
children who would ollicrwife furcted to their parents 
hereditary crinicfi, and become the next race of beggars 
and thieves, will now be taught to fiipply by huneft 
means their own wants and the wants of others. 

To carry into effed thefe dehrablcpurpofes, it is the 
find buljiucl's of the fociety to felcd from prifoiis, and 
from the hiwints of vicc,q)rofligacy) And beggary, fuch 
ab'ititbi .as appear moll hkely to become obnoxious to 
the laws, or prejudicial to the community ; and, in the 
execution of this duty, the alii (lance of the magiflratcs, 
the clergy, arvd all who arc intertfted in the promotion 
uf good mornU and good govemment, is moft caniellly 
rcqncllcd. For the employment of the children, fcvcral 
houfes arc fuppocted, at Cambridge Heath, near Hack- 
ney, in each of which a nialler-workmaii is placed for 
the piirpofcof teuching the children foine ufeful trade. 
The trades already eilabliihed are thofe of a printer, 
carpenter, ihoemaker, and tailor. The girls arc at pre- 
ieiit ediieaud as menial fcrvaiits. 

^ In the year 1791 no Icfs than 70 children were un- 


der the proU’diun uf this fociety, among v/!ium were ma- Sockrkafo 
ny who have been guilty of variuns frlunics, hurgl.iiits, 
and oiher crimtu. Yrt, {Ingiilar ao it may appear, in -nil 

lefb than two years thtfe very children became no Ivls re- . ' J ‘ 1 

markable for iwdullry, adivity) decency, and obedience, 
than they formerly were for the contrary vices. Such 
are the gioundfi on which the iMiilanthnipic Society 
rtow claims the attention and fulicits the patronage of 
tlic public. If we regard humanity and religion, iliii 
inflimtTon opens an afylum to the foilorn and ab- 
ject of the human race ; it hefririids the mod frieud- 
lefs ; it faves from the certain and fatal eirtift qnentes nt 
infamy and vicious couifLii ofphaiin and dtTertcd » Ini* 
dren. If wc regard uaiional piofperiiy and the piiblic 
welfare, it is calculated to inetcafe inilndry ; and ii di- 
re^s that indullry int<» the fnotl ufeful and nee».rjry 
channels. If wc regard feU' Initreft, its mime<katc cbjt ft 
ia to proteft our piciTonH from afl'auh and murder, cue 
property from dcpitdation, and oUr peaceful Irabirdtions 
from the defperate fury of midnight incendiarii 

One guinea prr annum conflitut^a a member ot the ^ 
fociety; and lol. at one payvneirt a mcmbi.T fo- life. 

A life-fiibfcription, or an annual pay ment uf at lend two 
guineas, is a necefhiry qualification for being clefted in- 
to the committee. 

If* Societies for Promoting Science anp Li- 

TE/RATVR?. 

I. Tht Royai Society of f'ondon is an acmleniy or body 
of perfons of eminent learning, inllituted by CWrles 1 1 , 
for the promoting of natural k no wdc^lge. Thcorigiii 
of this fociety 18 traced by pr Sprat, its earlied hifto* 
riati, no fnriher back than to “ fomc fpaefe after the end 
of the civil wara’* in the Jaft ctirtury, l'he“ fetne of the 
firll meetings of the learned melt who laid the' founda- 
tion of it, is by him fixed in the univerfitTofOaefovd, at 
the lodgings of Dr Wilkins warden of WadliAm col- 
lege. But Dr Birch, on tht authority of Dr Wallfs* 
one of ita earlrcdi and moft cOnfidcrabte members, af- 
figns it an earlier origin. According to him, certain 
worthy perfons, refiding jn London about the year 
16^5, being inquiffiti<ire into itauiral and the new ami 
experimental philofophy, agreed to meet weekly on -a 
certain day, to difeourfe on ftich fiibjefts, and were 
known by the title of Th^ Invjfhh or Phthfophi^l Cot* 

In the years 1 64S and 1649, the company w ho 
Foimed thofe meetiugswere divided, part retiring to Ox- 
ford and part remaining in London 3 but they con- 
tinued the fame purfuits as when united, con^lpunding 
srith each otlicr, and giving a mutual account of their 
refpcttivtf difcoveries. About the year f 659 the great- 
er part of the Oxford fociety returned to London, and 
again uniting with their felluwdabourc-rs, met once, if 
not twice, a- week at Grefimm college, duiing term 
time, till they were fcattered by the public diftraftroriH 
of that year, and the place of their meeting made a 
quarter for foldiers. On the Reftoratlon their 

meetings were revived, and attended by a givjater con-' 
courfc of men eminent for ihcir rank and learning. 

They w’cre at lall taken notice of by the king, who 
liaving himfelf a confiderable talle for phylical fcicncc, 
was picafed to grant them an ample charter, dated the 
15th of July 1 662, and afterwards a fccond dated t jth 
April i7f>3, by which they were crefted into a crirpo- 

ration^ 
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fc.i laliuii, coiififting i)f a prcfidcnt, council, and fc4!u\vs, fur 
PtoirioLirtr promotine natural kuuwlc(lc:e ; and lo ffive llitir in- 
l-ircraturc againU which U range ])rcjudiceE were cn- 

« ■ tcrlaincd, every pofiible fupport, he fomttimes honour- 

. cd their nicctingb wiili his prt fence. 

Thtir manner <if tlcfling fellows is l>y balloting. 
7'hcir council arc in number 2i, including the prcfi- 
dent, vicc-prcfidtMil,. ircafurer, a-nd two fccrciaries ; ti 
ct wldch arc continued for the next year* and to more 
added to them; all chofen on St Andrew's day. Each 
member at hU admiirmn fubfetibes an engagement that 
he will endeavour to promote the good of the focicty ; 
from which he may be freed at any timci by fignifying 
to l!ie prefideiu that he defirct* to withdraw. The 
charges have been different at different times, and were 
at fiiil. irregularly paid ; but they arc now five guineas 
paid t(3 the treafurer at admiffiaii ; and 139. per quar- 
ter fo long as the perfon egntihues a member : or, in 
Iku of the annual fubfeription, acompofuion of 2*5 gui- 
neas in one payment* 

Their delign is, to make faitliFul records of all the 
works of nature or art which come within tlicir reach; 
fo that the prefent as well a« future ages may be enabled 
lo put a maik on errors which have been ftrcngtheiied 
liy long prefeription ; to reftorc truths tiiat have been 
iicglckHed ; fo pufh thtife already known to more va- 
rious iifes ; to make the way more paflahlc to what re- 
mains unrevealed/’ ^c. To this purpgfe they have 
made a great tiumbet of eaperinAenta anti ubfervatious 
on mod of the wo»*k8 of nntnrc 5 and alfo numbers of 
fliort hlffories of natutc, ^vUi'manufai^nres, ufefir) en- 
gines, contrivance 8, Tlic fervlces which they have 
rendered 49 thejpuUio are very great. They have im- 
proved naval*. c^vil, and military arehitedtarc; advanced 
the fecurity anil .perfediion of navigation ; improved 
agriculture ; and put not only this kingdom, bot alfu 
Ireland, the plaiiiatrous, See. upon planting.' They 
have regiftend experiments,, hilloties, relations, obfer.# 
vatioiitt, and reduced them ihto one common ftock; 
and have, from time to publlffied thafe wdiich they 
rcclcgncd moft ofefuli under the title of Phikfophual 
i^'c, and Uid the Heft up in publiir rep;i- 
ilers, to be nakedly ivaurmitted to polUrity, as a folid 
groimdwotk for fuiwix: fyftcms- 

Tlicy have a library adapted to their inftitution ; lo- 
w^ards which Mr Httiry Howard, afterwards duke of 
Norfolk, contributed ilic Norfolcian library, mid wdiicli 
is, this lime, greatly inercaftd by a coniinual ferics of 
benefaciions. The rriufeum or repofitory of luituial 
and artificial laritiee, given them by Daniel Col w.'il, 
Efq; and ruice enriched by many others, is' now ic- 
moved to the Bi itilli iiinfeum, and makes a part of that 
great lepotiiory. 'I'lnir motto i^NuUius in^erha; and 
iheb'pl^ce of aflemblii'^\ Sonu-rfel liwifc in theScrand. 
Sir tiodfrey, Copley, hjionet, left five giiiiiCdB’ lo be 
given aiKiually to thop'-rfon who flioidd write the heft 
paper in the year, under liichcnd of experimental phi« 
iufophy. Tills reward, which is now c h inged to a 
gold medal, is the higlu.dl honour rlie focitty can be- 
llow. It is coiiferred gn St Andrew's dav. 

2. The Royal Soikly if luUnluryihf was incorporated 
by royal charter on the 29th of March 17S3, nud has 
fur its objcfl the cultivation of every branch of Iricnce, 
erudition, and taP.c. Its rife and pregrefs lowa: d& its 
prefcuL Hate were as followt : In the year 1 7 1 S literary 


fo 9 ||)' was cfl.ibliniL’d in Edinbiirgh by ihc leaincd ‘'oc^cticifcir 
Rumman and othen:, which in 1731 was fiiccccdtd JJ'f| 

H focnv iiillituted fur the iniTiroveinerit of medical 

knowledge, in the year 1739 the celebrated Mac- ^ 

laurin conceived the idea of enlarging the plan of thia 
focicty, by extending it lu fubjecls of philofophy and 
literature. The inllitution was accordingly uew-mn- 
dollcd by a printed fet of* laws and regulations, the 
number of members was incrcafed, and they were di- 
ftingnifticd from that time by the title of The Society for 
Jm^t'oving jlrts and Sciences ^ or more geiieraliy by the 
title of Tl>e Phihfophica! Sorirty of Rdinhury^h. It^ 
meetings, however, were ioon interrupted by ihc difor- 
ders of the country during the rehellum in 1745 ; and 
they were not renewed till the year 175^. Soon aficr 
this period the firft volume of the Tranfaclions of the 
Phllofophical Soclctyof Edinburgh was pubhfhtd, un- 
der the title of EJjays and Ohfrvations ^ Phyfical athi 
Urary^ and was followed by other volurnca of acknow- 
ledged merit. About the cud of the year lyJlz, in a 
meeting of the profi ffors of the univerfityof Edinburgli, 
many of whom were like wife members of the Philulo- 
phical Society, and warmly attached to its interclls, a 
feheme was propofed by the Rev. Dr Robertlon, prin- 
cipal of the univcrfity, for tile eftablllliment of a new 
fuciety on a more extended plan, and after the model of 
fome of the foreign academics. It appeared an expe- 
dient mcafure to folicit the royal patronage to an inlli- 
tutiun of this nature, which pioinifed to be of nation- 
al importance, and to rt quell ah Lftabbflimciit by char- 
ter from the crown. The phin was approved and a- 
dopted ; and the Pbilofophical Society, joining its in- 
fiiieiice as a body in feconding the applieatiou from tlic 
iiuivcrfitys his majefty, as we have already obtVrvcd, 
was mod gracioully plcafed to incorporate The Royal 
Society of Edinburj^i b^*- charicT. 

This focicty crmfifts of ordinary and honorary mem- 
here ; and the lionorar) places are rcllridied to per- 
fons refiding out of* Great llrilain and Ireland, rhe 
eledlion of new' members is appointed to be made at 
two ftnted general meetings, which are to be tield 011 
the fourth Monday of January and the fourth Monday 
of June. A candidate for the jdacc of an ordinat y 
niember muft Irgnify by a letter, addieffed to one of 
the mcmbirs, his wifh to be received into the focicty. 

He mull then be publicly propofed at le:ill a month 
}‘cfurc the day of eiedinti. If ihe propofal be fecond- 
ed by two of the menibers prefent, hit, name is to be 
iiifeited in the hll of candidates, and luing up in the 
ordinal y place of meciing. I'hc cledioii is made by 
ballot, and is determined in fiiV'.tiirof a candid itc, if lie 
fhail have itie votes nf two thirdii ol thole preient, in ;i 
mLCting confiftiiig of at hall 21 members. I’lic gene- 
ral biifuiers t>f the fuciety is managed by a prefident, 

'.wo vice-prcfirlenls, with a council of 12, a general fe- 
ertrtarr-)'’, and a treafinvr. Thefe officers are cdiofen by 
b.jl]ot annually on the Inft Monday of November. All 
public deeds, whether uf a civil or of a literary nature, 
are tranfadfed by ihrs board, and proceed in the name 
of the priTident or vice-prcfidtnt. 

As it was thought riiat the members would have a 
greater inducenjtiit lo pun6Vual attendance on the meet- 
ings of the focicty, if they had fome general intinjation 
of the nature of the fubjefts which were to be conli- 
dcred, and made the topics of converfation, it was there- 
fore 



fefulvtd dinde ibt fociety into two ^kifeB, 
which ihould meet and deliberate fqvarately. One of 
oUffei ia denomimu^d tlic Phjicai CJafif and hai 

* 1 . ^ _ fw its departmeiit the fcicoccs of mathrmaticsi natural 

phRofophy, ChemiHryf medicinci natural hiftory, and 
whatever delates CO the imprevement of arts and manu^ 
fa£lurea. The other is denominatod the 
and has for its department literature, philology, hiftory, 
antiquities^ and fpeculative pliilofophy. Evtry member 
i# dtfttred at hit adminion to intimate which of tliofe 
rlaiTek he i^ifhcs to be more paiticularly aflbeiated with $ 
but he is at the fame time entitled to attend the meet- 
ings of the other clafs, and to take part in ail its pro* 
eeedings. Each of the clsfl'es has four preGdents and 
two recretariea, who officiate by turns. The meetings 
of the phyftcal clafs are held on the Grft Mondays of 
Janiiory, February, March^ April, July, Aiiguft, No^ 
veiubrr, and December ; and the meetings of the litc^ 
rary clafs are held on the third Mondays of January* 
February, March, April, June, July, November, and 
December, at 7 o^clock afternoon. 

At thef^ meetings the written cfTays and obferva- 
tions of the menVb^rs oF the fociety, or their eorre- 
fpemdents; are read publicly^ and become the fubjeffs 
of coELverfstiom ThefubjedVs of thefe cfTsys and nb» 
fertations are announced at a previous meeting, in or- 
der to engage the attend aoee of tliofe members who 
may be particularly interefted in them. The aulhorof 
each diifiirtatioa is Ukewife deGred to fumiih the fociety 
with an abftra^t of it, to be read at the next enfuing 
mectiirg, when the eotiverfatioh is renewed with increai- 
ed advantage, from tire knowledge previoudy acquired 
of the fubjefti At the fame meetings are exhibited^ 
fuch fpecimens of natural or artificial curiofities, fncH 
remains of antiquity, ard fuch experimenls, as are 
thought worthy of the attention of the fociety. AH 
obje^ of natural hiftory prefeiited to the fociety, are 
ordered by the Qlrercer of ^he inditution to be dcpo«> 
On receipt, ia the mufeum of the iinivcrfity of E- 
dtnbnrgli i and 4II remains of antiquity, public recoids, 
os ancient manufcripts, in the library bdonging to the 
faculty advocates itt Edinburgh. 

The Ordinary mcmbcrij whofe ufiial rclidencc is in 
the city of Edinburgh nr its immediate neighbourhood, 
arc expeifled to attend regularly the monthly meetings; 
and are required to defray, by an annual contribution, 
the current cxpences of the iu'ftiiution. The members 
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ly, to extern! thetr inquiries after the powers ef par^Socieeiet/of 
ticular medicines i a the cure. of particular cafes; ihe 
coHedlions of this fociety have been already 
under the title of Mtdteal QtfirwUiffU and laqu 'truu / ^ ■ 

in fcveral volumes. 

4. The Medlral Sai^ety of Edinburgh was incorporated 
by royal charter in 177B; but there appears to have 
been in that city %. voluntary aflbeiation of tlie fame 
name from the Bril edablinuncnt of n regular fchool of 
phyfic in the univCriityb To the voluotary fociety the 
public is indebted for Ax volumes of curious and ufe- 
ful eflayj, collc^ed principally hy the late Dr Monro 
from June 1731 to June 1736^ but Jo the year 1739 
that fiK^iety Waa united to another, as we have, already 
obferved in a former article.. The ordinary mem- 
bers of lire prefent medical fociety are defied by bal- 
lot* and three dtifeTitlcnt exclude a candidate 3 an or- 
dinary lumbsr may alfo be CleAed aQ< honorary mem^^ 
her, who enjoys the privileges of the others, .and re- 
ceives a diplomX, hut is freed from the obligation of at- 
tendance, delivering papers iq irdtaciDii* dec, to which 
the ordinary members are ftibjefl; but in this. cafe the 
votes muA be unanimous. : The mectiiigsof this fociety 
are held every Saturday bvening in their own halli dur- 
ing the Winter featrou, wheii fiapers on medical fnbje^a 
are delivered by tire Amrai ibembers in rotation ; and 
four of thefe arC Enbttilly ekded to 411 the chair in ro- 
tation, with the iilte uf aanind pbefidenU; . 

5. The R^yal hXedkei^omty tiVwixi waaiuftituted in 
1 776, The mensbera are di^ed 1 ibto aiTocintca ordi* 
nary, limited to .30,r honorary tor ic, lextraordini^ to 
60, and foreign to Sq, and eoiTOMndnati. Th^ fociety 
has publilhedfeverdl voluip^ of Memoirs ip 4ko. 

6^ Afiatk S^ckty^ an inftiiutiod flmra 
iHuAriocu Sir William Jones, and 
Calcutta 00 the 15th of J^anui^fi.784, fdr the pnrpofe 
of tracing the hiilory*/antiqiiiUies> aits, feieneesv mid li- 
terature, pf the jmtneolc ^ditttnen t of AAa« . it was 
refolved foUow;aa; nearly as pofGbls the of ^thb 

Royal Socife'^Vf^LMdoii, ofurhich taking Upap 
fremt tht patiponagt'ot" the ^fiatk fookty. was biferjed 
to the gbtei>Dor-ge|ieraI i«d ceimci}^. at thd feascutivo 
power in the territoticaof the Company.^ By li^tr ac- 
ceptance of this Oder, Mr Hsftinga, as goveraobigecie- 
ral, appeared among the patrons of the new fociety ^ 

but he feemed in hit private A at lot, at the Arft libeyal 
promoter of Ufeful knowledge in Bciii^^and efpecially 




they cannot enjoy the advantages arifing from a regular 
attendance on the meetings of the fociety, arc not ftfb- 
jefted to any contribution fdr defraymg its expences, 
but have a right to attend thbfc meetings when occa- 
fionally in Edinburgh, and to take part in all their pro- 
ceedings^ 

Three volumes of the irihfoflions of the fqpety have 
been pubHAied, which blwrtibpile teftimuny to the learn- 
ing and acuteittft of ihefr varioos authors. 

3. Metlical Scckfy of Loudon, infrittitrd in the year 
179a, on the plan recommended by Lord Bacon (De 
Augm, Stiient. Lib. fV. tap. X.), to revive the Hippocra- 
tic mcHibd of compoftng narrative, of particular cafes, 
in which the nature bf the difeaie, the nmtroerof treat- 
ing and the coiifequeimes, are to bbfjMdlied r to at- 
tempt the ettreof thofk difeafes whlcb^ in kit ophikti, 
bavt 4 etn too boldly ]n*oniiuuerd hieftraMe I and, IsA- 
1 


tore, to defer ve a particukr nuiidt of diHiiidion i** he 
was requeAed, therefore, to accept the honorary title of 
preAdent. This was handfbmdy decHned m a letter 
from Mr HaAitigs, in which he requeAed ** to yield his 
pretenfion to the gentleman whole genius planned the % ' 
inAkutiof), and waanvolt capable of eondubting it to the 
attainment of the great and fpicndid purpofes of its for- 
mation/* On the receipt of this letter, Sfr yTQliam 
Jones was nfWninated prefrdefzt of the ibeiety; and we 
cannot give the reader a view of the objedkof the iafri- 
tiitiofi in clearer language than that which he emjdoyed 
in his Afft difcoiirfe from the chair. 

** It is your 'dcAgn, 1 conceive (faid the prsAdent), 
to take an ample fpaee for yoor learned inv^igaitons, 
bounding them only by the i^grapbica] Unrits at Afia; 
fo that, confidermg HrndoMn «s a centre, and turning 
your cyes^in idea to the north, you have on your right 

many 
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many imfUMtant kin^ams iirthe eaftrrn penmfula, the 
Hrwwoting ancient and won derftil empire oFCh inn with ali herTar- 
Li^eratur" ^ dependencies, anft that pf Japan, with theeinfter 
. V. ^ of predoiif; Hlands, in which many fin'^ular enriofities 
have too lon*^ been concealed : before yon lies that pro- 
digious chain of mountains, which formerly perhaps 
were a banker pgamd: the tiolence of the fea, and be- 
^'ond them the very mterefting country of Tibet, and 
Ihevaft regions of Tartary, from which, as from the 
Trojan Horfe of the poets, have ilTued fo many conrum- 
mate warriors, whofe domain has extended at lead from 
the banks of the Ill)fr!]dto the nnouthsoftbe Ganges: 
on your left are the beautiful and celebrated provinces 
of Iran or Per fin, the nnmeafured and perhaps unmea- 
fiintble deferta of Arabia, and the oncedourifliing king- 
dom of Yemeti, with the pleafant idea that the Arabs 
have fubdued or colonised ; and farther weliward, the 
Ah<itic dominions of the Ttirkiih iultant, whofe moon 
feems approaching rapidly to its vvaoe. By this great 
circumfereticc the field of your useful rcfearches will he 
endofed ; but Once Egypt had iinquellianably an old 
connexion with this country, if not ^th China, fince 
the language and literature of the AbyflintaoB hear a 
manifeft aillnity to thofe of Afia; lim*e the Arabian 
' arms prevailed along the African coaft of the Mediter- 
ranean, and even eroded' a powerful d^nafiy on the 
continent of Europe, you may not be difplcafcd occa- 
fionally to follow tne fireams of Afiatic learning a little 
beyond its uatural boundary ; and,' if it be needfary or 
convenient that a fhort name or epithet he given to our 
fociety^ ih ofdtr to djftinguHh it in the world, that of 
appears both daffical ^nd properg whether we 
confider ibe place or the objedi of the infikution, and 
profemlAe^Co Orioiqi/, •which ia in' troth a word merely 
relative, und though 'oominadiy ufed in Europe, con- 
veys ; no ^very idea. ' ' 

** if BOW it be afified^' Whait ire the intended objedls 
of our inquiries widiiu thefe fpsicious Itmitaf we anfwer, 
MAWiand Navuse | whatevieria performod by the one 
or- prodisced by the wder* .Hjhmh knowledge has been 
elegiiidyaBalyieed ucoonding tdthx three groat faculties 
of the imadv'Uisiiief^ nufoti^ and asMigiiftf/fWi, which we 
coufiantly find employed in arvauging and retaining, 
comparing and diftinguifiiihg, combiiitiig and diverfify- 
iag, the ickaa, which we receive through our renfes, or 
acquire by relle6Hon;9 hence the three main branches of 
learning sre, hifioiy>i feience^ and art ; the firfi compre- 
henda .either on aeoount of daturul produtiions, or the 
geniifne records, of empires and Hates 4 the fecond em» 
braoku tbe 'whole circle of pure and mixed mathematics, 
together with ethics and law, as far ob they dcfDcnd on 
tJte reafonitig faculty ; and the third iucludes all the 
beouticB of imagery and the charms of invention, dif- 
played in modulated language, or reprefentrd by colour* 
figire^ .dr hMSild. 

Agreeably to this analyfis, you will inveftigatc 
wbaterer is rare in the ftupcDdous fabric Orf naturcy'wiU 
corredV'the geography of Afiaby new ohlervatiorui and 
discoveries % will trace the annals and even traditions of 
thofe nations who from- time to time have peopled or 
defolated it ; and will baing to light their various forms 
of government, with .their i^Utu lions civil af<d religions; 
you wiH cXMiiiie ibeir fisipraveiiienw Olid meihods in 
arithmetic- at>d geometry t.im trigaiMMBetry.1 menfura- 
lion, mechanics, optics, aftronomy, and general ,phy- 
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fics ; their fyftems of momlity, graminar, ifietonc, 
dialectic; their ikill 111 chirurgery- and nicdiv'iuc ; awl 
their -ad vnticenit fit, whatever it may be, 111 anatomy Vtcraturr. 
chemidry. To this you will add rel'earchrs into choir 
agriculture, maiiuia^Uits, trade ; and wlidil you in- 
quire with pleafure into their mulic, Hrohitedurc, pin.it- 
ing, and poetry, will not neglect tholo int^rrior aris 
which the comforts and even elegancies of forial liif nre 
fiipplied or improved. You may obferve, that 1 h4ivc 
omitted their languages, the diverfity and dilTiotilty of 
which are a fad obllaclo to the progrels of ufcful know* 
ledge ; but 1 have ever confidered languages as the 
mere infiruments of real lenrning, aiul think ttiem im- 
properly confounded with learning iil'clf: the attain- 
ment of them is, however, iiidifpenfably nccePary j and 
if to the Perlian, Armenian, TurkiHi, and Arabic, could 
be added not only the Shanferit, the treafures of which 
wc may now hope lu fee unlocked, but even the Clii- 
nefc, Tartarian, Japanefe, and the various infular dia- 
lers, an immL'iife mine would then be open, in which 
we might labour with equal delight and advantage/' 

Of this focicty three volumes of the Tranfadlions 
have been publifhed, which arc replete with informa- 
tion in a high degree curious and imporunt s and we 
hope that the European world (hall fuun be favoured 
with another. The much to be lamented death of the 
BCCoinpUnied prclident may indeed damp the fpirit of 
invefiigation among the members ; for to conquer diffi- 
culties fo great ns they mull meet with, a portion fccnis 
to be neceflary of that enlhunarm which accompanied 
all the piirfuitsof Sir William Jones; but his fuccefToi 
is a man of great worth and learning, and wc trull will 
ufe hts utrnolt endeavours to have the plan comjdcted 
of which Sir William gave the outlines. 

5. The American Philnfo^hkal held at Phila- 

delphia, was formed m January 1769 by the union of 
two focicties which had formerly lublilled in that city. 

The fociety extends its attentiou to geography, ma- 
thematics, natural philofophy, and nllronomy ; medi- 
cine and anatomy ; natural hiilory and chcjnillry ; trade 
and commerce ; mechanics andarchiUiftut'c; huibandry 
and Ameticaii improvements. Its oflicers arc a patron, 
prefideiit, three vice-prelidenis, one Lieafurcr, four fc- 
cretaries, and three curators, who are annually choi'cii 
by ballot. The duty of the prclident, viee prcfidcntfi, 
treafurer, and feerctaries, is the fame a.s in other focie- 
ticB. The biilinefs of the curators is to take the chai-ge 
of all fpecimens of natural produ^.lionB, whether of rhe 
aidnnal, vegetable, or foiftl kingdom ; all modeh^ of 
machines and iNfiruments ; and all other matters be- 
loiiging to the Ibciety which lhallbe intmiUd to thrm. 

The ordinary meetings are held on the lirll und third 
Fridays of eviry month from Oclober to May iiicliihvc. 

This fociety was incorporated by charter 15th March 
1780 ; and hai publiilicd tlircc volumes of its Tranfac- 
tions, cOQtaiiung uuuy ingenious papers on geneiv l li- 
terature and the fciencea, as well as rtlpcdlijig thofe 
fubje^ls peculiar to America. It is a delightful pro- 
fpeti to the philofopher lo corihdcr, that Afia, Europe, 
and America, though far feparated and divided into & 
variety of politii-al dates, are all three combined to 
promote the caufe of knowledge aod truth* 

6. A Literary anJ Phlhfoph 'ual Society of eonliderable 
reputaiion has b«en lattdy eftabiilbed at Mauebelier, 
under the dintdiou of two prdidcuts, four vicc-pre/i- 

4 £ dents. 
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HioMctictfardeDtit and two fj^reUrwA^ The mimbcr of incinberi ii 
Pvomatjiig limited to 50 s herules whom there are fcvcral honorary 
mcmbera, iil of whpm arc eleded by baUot ; and the 
. ’ ’ officcrK are cboCen annually in April* Four rorumcii of 

valuable fOays ha^vebecnalFcadypubltlhedby thiafoeiety. 

7. Sickly for Profoofmg the Difiowrj ojf the Interior 
part* of j^frica^ Thie fociety or aiTociation for explo- 
ring the internal diftrufits of Africai of which fo little ii 
pt prefenl known^ waa formed in London by Tome opu- 
lent iiidividuaU in 1 788 % who, ftrongly tmprefled with 
a convidlion of the pradlicability and ntiUty of thiia eii- 
larging the fund of butnan knowledge, determined if 
poiTiblc to refeue the age from that Aigtna which at- 
taches to its ignorance of fb large and fo near a portion 
of the globe. The founders of this fociety refolvcd to 
admit no man a member fora fliorter period than three 
yearn, during which he mud pay annually into the 
public fund hve guineas. After three years, any mem- 
ber, upon giving a year’s notice, may withdraw himfclf 
from the aObciation. During the fil'd Ji monthaeach 
of the members was allowed to recommend for the ap- 
probation of the fociety fuch of hia friends as he might 
think proper to be admitted into it ; but fincc that pe- 
riod we believe all additional members have been elected 
by a ballot of the adociation at large, A coirtnitt^e 
was chofen by ballot to manage the funds of the fociety^ 
to choofe proper perfoosto be fent on the difeoveryof 
the interior parts of Africa, and to carry on the fqcie- 
ty’s coi refpoiidence, with exprefs injund^ions to difclofe 
no intelligence received from tlieir agents but to the fo- 
ciety at large. But a fuller account of the nature of 
this edablifhmeiU, and the very happy tfForcs they have 
made, may Le feen in the fuperb edition of Ubeir pro- 
ceedings printed in 1790, 4to, for their own ufe ; or in 
the 8 VO edition fiiice made public. They foon found 
two gentleman, Mr Lucas and Mr Ledyard, who wxre 
Angularly well qualified for the important milTioii. The 
information they have acquired will be found in the 
above work s witli a new map by Mr Reonel, exhibit- 
ing the geographical knowledge colledtcd by the Afii- 
can anbeiation. Mr Ledyard very unfortunately died 
during hia rcfearchcs at Cairo. 

8. The Society of jladfuariee of Londont was founded 
about the year 1572 by Archhilhop Parker, a munifi- 
cent patron of learned men.. For the fpace of 20 years 
it afleiuhltd in the hoiife of Sir Robert Cotton ; to 
1589 they reCuIved to apply to Queen Elizabeth for a 
charter and a public building where they might hold 
their meetings ; but it is uncertain whether any fuch 
application was ever naade. In the mean tiinc,sthere- 
puUtionof the focietygradually inerealcd, and at length 
it excited the jcaloufy of James L who was afraid Wft 
it fliould prefume tp canvafs the fccrct traula^ioni of 
his government. lie accordingly diflbived it. But in 
the beginuiog of the prefent century, the Antiquarian 
Society began to revive j/and a number of^endemen, 
eminent fur their afle^tipn to this fcienct, Iwd weekly 
meetings, in wlticb they jaxamined the aiatiqaitics and 
hiftory of Great Britain preceding the reign of James 1. 
but without excluding auy other rjemarkable aatiquitica 
ilut might be oflered to them- From cUts time the 
fociety grew in importance j aiid in 1750 they anani^ 
ipouily refulml to petition the king for ^ charter of in^ 
corporation. ThUtliey obtainedthe year following, by 


the infioence of the celebrated earl of Hardwicks, then SACTetici loo 
lord<hatncellor, and Mavttci Folkes, Efq; who w-aa then 
tbeir prefident. The king declared himielf their foun- 
der and patron, and enfipowf red them to ha'ie a body of . V 
ftatutes, and a common fcal, and to hold in perpetuity 
lands, &c. to the yearly value of loool. 

The chief obje^ of the inquiries and refearchrs of 
the fociety are Britifh antiquities and hiftory \ not, 
lnowever, wholly excluding thofe of other countriia. It 
muft be acknov^edged, that the ftudy of antiquity of- 
fers to the curious and inquifitive a large field for re- 
fearch and amufement. The inquirer in this branch 
funiifhea the biftorian with his bed materials, while he 
didinguiffies from truth the fi^ionsof a bold invention, 

•nd afeertains the credibility of fadls; and to the philo- 
fopher he prefentsa fruitful foorce of ingenious fpecu- 
lation, while he points Out to him the way of thinking, 
and the manners of men, under all the varieties of afpe^ 
in which they have appeared. 

Ad antiquavian ought to be a man of folid judgment, 
polTeil'ed of learning and fciencc, that he may not be an 
cnthuliailic admirer of every thing that is ancient mere- 
ly becaufe it ta ancient ; but be ^alified to difiinguifh 
between thofe veCearches which are valuable and impor- 
tant and thofe wliteh arc tHfiing and ufelcfs. It is from 
the Wantof thefequalifioatsous that fome men have con- 
traflied fuch a blind paffion for every thing that is an- 
cient, that they have ekpofed themfclvea to ridicule, 
and their ftudy to contempt- But if m rMrd to utili- 
ty were always to regulate the purfiiits oAhe antiqua- 
rian, the (bafts of U^ivt Would no longer be levelled at 
him ; but he would be refpefied as the man who ia-> 
hours to veflorcorto prefcrve ' filth aiieient produ^ions' 
as arc fuited to UluoNnate rtligioliv phdofophy, afid 
hiAory, or to improve the urts^tK Ttfeb-, 

We by no means intend to apply thefe obimations 
to any parliculsr fociety #f anQvqnarians t but we throw 
them out, becaufe we kooW 4 hat on affidttous Andy of 
aiuiquAy is apt, like th« ardont purfuit of moiieyy to 
lofe fight of iuorigiiialabjtft, and todegmeratefmoa 
paflion which miAtkea the mdtn for the end, and eoii- 
fiders poAel&wi widtout « jregaad to utility as 
ment. 

AnaAbcialion Ainilar to tbat of the Antiquarian So- 
ciety of London was founded ia Me^hur^h in 1780, 
and received the royal charter in 1783. 

. Befides thefe Ikeiary focieiiea heie mentiiHied, thmtt 
are a great number more in diAerent^patts of Europe, 
fome of which ore uotkcd undier jbhiMrtitthi AcAaiMY'* 

Thofe which are omiued are not omitted on aocoiint 
of any idea of their inferior importance ; but either be* 
caufe we have had no aocefe to authentic infonnalion, 
or becaufe they refcmble the ibcieties already deferibed 
fo clofely, that we could have given nothing but their 
qaactr 

HI. SoClETrSS FOR EhCOURAGING ANO FROMOTma 
Arts, MaauFACTURRs, 

U London Society for the Encouragement of jfrtif Ma* 
nnfa&mif and Cotnmereof was inftituted in^ the year 
*754 ky Lord FolkAone^ Lord Roainey^ Dr Stephen 
H^s, and a few private gentlcnieti ; 'but the. merit of 
this io AitutioD chiefly belon|gcd to Mr WiUiam Shipley, 
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SiK^tic* Cor an ingenious mcclianliq ; ivlio» though denviog no ad* No perfon itiall receive any prttnidtnv bounty, Of cfl^oo- 
Eiicoura- vantages from karning^ by unwearied pcrXboal attend^ ragement, from the fockty for any matter for whieh 
gn'Rand anc< found means to engage a few perfons of rank and he has obtained or propofes Ic obtahi a patent. 

Aru^MiJ ^o*‘*^***^^ Peele*8 coffee-houfe in Fleet-ftreett member of this fociety fliuU b^a candidate for or cn- ah^Mv* 

nufudurcft, adopt a phn for promoting arts aiid mauufac- titled to receive any premium, bouoty, or reward what- nufi&^Tes, ^ 

• Sic. lures. foever, except the honorary medal of the fociety. 

The office-bearers of this fociety arc a prcfideiit, la The refpedability of the members who compofe 
vlce-prefidents,. a feci'etary, and rcgitler« Their pro- may be feen by perilling the liH which generally accoin- 
ceedings are regulated by a body of rulci and orders panics their Tranfadio ns. In the lail volume (VoL 
ellablilhed by the whole fociety, and printed for the life XII.) it occupies no Icfs than 43 pages, f',. ...c-a 

of the members. All queflioDsand debates are determinik may be formed of the wealth of tliis lociety, by obferv- 
cd by the bolding up uf bands, or by ballot if requiredi ing that the lift of their premiums fills 96 pages, and 
and no matter can be confirmed without the alFent of a amounts to 250 in number. Thefc contift of gold me- 
majority at two mectingSA They invite all the world dais worth from 30 to 50, and in a few inftances to ico 


to propofe fubje£ts for encouragement t and whatever is 
deemed deferving attention is referred to the confider^ 
atiou of a committee, which, after due kiquii^ and de- 
liberation, make their report to the whole fociety, 
where it is approved, rejeded, or altered. A lift is 
printed and. piiblilhed every year of the matters for 
which they propofe to give premiums; which premiums 
are either fuitis of money, and thofe fometimes very 
conliderable ones ; or the fociety ’s medal in gold or lil- 
ver, which they confider as the; g^reateft honour they 
can bellow. All polBble care is taken to prevent par- 
tiality in the diftribution of their pirmioms, by deftring 
the clatmsats nSfiiea to be conoealcd^ and by appoint- 
ing committees, (who when they find oecaftoti call to 
their afiiflance the moft (kilfttl artafts) for the ftrift ex- 
amination grf the real merit of ett matters and things 
brought before them, in con&quence of their pre* 
miums. 

Tbe^chief ohjaAs of iht attention of the Society for 
the Eneourageaseiit of Arts, Maaufadures, i^d 
mcrce, in the application of thesir venrards, arc ingenuity 
in the feversl brani^cs of the .pedite and liberal arts, 
ufeful difcpvericsafldiiiipKOvemefrtaiii agriciiiture, ma- 
iiufaj3^res,mechanicsrand cbeiiiiftTy^or the laying open 
of any Cii^ to Che public ) and, in g^eril, allfuch ufe- 
fuliiiveQtioni,dircovevies,iwjnproveiiuiit6 (though not 
mentjofied, in the book of presMuma), as may appear to 
have a tendency io the advsaatagt: of tiatde and com^ 
merce. 

The following are fome of the moft important regu- 
lations, of this Ibciety : It is required that the matters 
for which premiums are oftered be delivered in without 
names, or any intimation to whom they belong \ that 
each particular thing be marked in what manner each 
daimaiift thinks fit, fuch claimant fending with it a pa- 
per iealed up, liaving on the outiide a torfeicfpondmg 
mark, and on the infide the claimant’s name and ad- 
drclA ; and all candidates are to take notice, that no 
claim for a preaiium will be attended to, unlefs the con- 
ditions of the advertifement are folly complied with. 
No papers lhaU be opened but fuch as {hall gain pre- 
miums, unlefs where it appears to the fociety abfiil^e- 
ly iicccfTary for the determination of the claim i all the 
ifaall he returned unopened, with llie matters to 
which they bdoiigyff inquired after by the marks wiih- 
in two years ; after which time, if not demanded, they 
fhall be publicly burnt unopened at fome meeting of the 
fociety. All the premiums of this fociety are deligned 
for that part of Great Britain called England, the do- 
fpinion of WalSs, and . the town of Berwick upon 
Tweed, unlefs exprcfsly mentioned to the contrary. 


guineas ; and filver medals valued at 10 guineas. 

This fociety is one of the moft important in Great 
Britain. Much money has been expended by it, and 
many are the valuable efTcAs of which it has been pro- 
duflive. Among thefe we reckon not only the difea- 
veries which it has excited, but the inftitution of other 
fbeieties on the fame principles to wdiich it has given 
birth I and we do not hefitate to concludr, that future 
ages will coniidrr the founding of this fociety one of 
the moft remarkable epochs in the hiftory of the arts. 
We contemplate with plcafure the beneficial efftfts 
which inuft refult to this nation and to mankind by the 
difFufion of fucji inftitutions ; and rejoice in the hope 
that the a6livc minds of the people of Great Britairr, 
inftead of being employed as formerly in coniroverrics 
about religion, which engender ftrife, or in difcuiTiona 
coiicenung the theory of politics, which lead to the 
adoption of fehemes inconliftent with the nature and 
condition of man, will foon be more generally united 
iaro alfociations for promoting ufcful knowledge and 
folid improvement) and for alleviating the dilircfTes of 
their fcllow.>creature8. 

2. S§<fiety tnfiiiutedat Bath for the Enenuro^emen! of 
Agruuliurt^ ArtSt Manufactures , and Commerce. It was 
founded in the year 1777 by fcveral gentlemen who met 
at the city of Bath. This fcheme met with a very fa- 
vourable reception both from the wealthy and Iranu-d. 
The wealthy fubferibed very liberally, and the learned 
communicated many important papers. On application 
to the London and provincial focietii’shilUtuted for the 
like purpofes, they very politely offered their afliftancc. 
Seven volumes of their Tranfa^ioiis have already been 
publi&ed, containing very valitable experiments and ob- 
fcrvaciona, particularly refpeitiiig agriculture, wJiich well 
deferve the attention of all farmers in the kingdom. 
We have confulted them with much fatisfac^inn ou fe- 
vcral occafions, and have frequently referred to them in 
the courfe of this work ; and therefore, with plcafure 
embrace the prefent opportunity of icpeating our obli- 
gations. Wc owe the fame acknowledgments to the 
l^cicty for the Improvement of Arts, ffcc. of I.ondon. 

y. Society f<fr Working Mines^ an affociation lately 
formed on the continent of Europe. This itifiTtutiotl 
arofe from the accidental meeting of fevcral mineralo- 
gifts at Skleno near Bchemnilt in Hungary^, who were 
coUeAcd in order to examine a new method of arnah^a- 
mation. Struck with the ftiackles impofed on miuera- 
logy by monopolizers of new and ufcful prOceftes, they 
thought no method fo to breaXihem, afi forfn- 

inga fociety, whofc common labours Iltotild bedinfft«^ 16 
fix mining on its fureft pnnc'plcs ; and whole mim ais 
4 E t fpread 



feuroptf,' mtg^i'offer to every adventurer 
‘■‘jfwli of the relearchcB, of which they are the ob- 
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^**^*^^® mcafts they fuppofed, thar there vvoirld 
ArtB^Ma- he a mnffl of information eolledied ; the iiitcrefts of iit-' 
rtufj'tSlvrcs dividuals would be loft in the general interfil j and fbt? 
Sj£. one would materially alEft the other. Impofture and 
' quackery would, by tlie fame means, he banvfhcd from 
a fcience, which miift he iiri proved >by philofophy and 
cxpcricace; and the fociety, they flip pofed, would find, 
in^thp confidence which they iiifpircd, the reward and 
the cncouragertl'cnt of thcirlabours- They defigfi, that 
the memoirs which tlicy puhlifli fliall be fuort and 
clear ; truth muft be their bafis, and every idle difeuf- 
fion, every foreign digixflion, niuft be banifhed ; poli- 
tics and finance mud be avoided, though the difTerta- 
tions may feem to lead towards them ; and they oblige 
ihcmfclves to oppofe the affedatiun of brilliancies, and 
the ollentatioii of empty fpecuhition, when compared 
with pldin, fimple, and urefiil fafts. 

The ohje<f\ of the fociety is phyfical geography; mi- 
neralogy fiuinled on chemidry; the management of ore 
i« the dilTercnt operations wdiich it undergoes ; fubter- 
rancous geometry ; the hiftoi'y of mining ; founderica, 
and the proceftes for the extradion of metals from the 
ores, either by fufion or amalgamation, in every inftanCe 
applied to pradlice. The end of this inftitation is to 
colleft, in the mod cxteiifive fenfe, every thing that can 
afTid the operations of the miner, and to communicate 
it to the different members, that they may employ it 
for the public good, in their refpefitive countries. Each 
member mud coidider himfidf as bound to fend to the 
focicty every thing which will contribute to the end of 
its inftitution; to point out, with precidon, the fevcral 
fa£ls and obfervations ; to communicate every cxpen« 
inent which dcciire, even the unfucccfsful ones, if the 
relation may fccin to be advantageous to the public ; 
to communicate to the focicty iheir examination of 
fcliemcs, and their opinions on qiicftions propofed by 
ii ; and to pay annually two ducats (about ids. 6d.) 
TO the dlrcdlion every Eader. The focicty, an the 
other hand, is bound to publidi every novelty that fhall 
be communicated to it; to communicate to tach menf- 
ber, at the member’s cxpence, the memoirs, dcfigns, 
models, produ£tions, and every thing cpnneiSled wnth 
the indltutiun ; to anfw'er all tlic neceflary demands 
made, relating in any refped to mining ; and to give 
ils opinion on every plan or proje<ft communicated 
through the mejium of an honorary member. 

The great centre of all intelligence is to be at Zel- 
lerfield, in Hartz, Bninfwick : but the focicty is not 
iixed to any one fpot ; for every particular date fomc 
pra£lieal miniTalogift is nominated as director, A- 
mong thefe are the names of Baron Born, M. Fallas, 
Cliarpeiiticr, M. Prebra, and M. lionkcl. Their 
office is to propofe the members; to take care that the 
views of the fociety are piirfued in the diffident coiin- 
liies where they refide; to anfwer the requeds of the 
members of their country who arc qualified to make 
them; in rafe of the death of a dire£lor, to choofc an- 
other ; and the ma jority is to determine where the ar- 
chives and. tl^e droiig box is to be 'placed. 

All the crriMjcnt iriineralugids i:i Europc^arc members 
of tills iQcit’tj. It is ery(ttd on (o li^nal and fo cx- 
tcnfjvc a pb,!^, that we enteriaiu the l^ijjlie'd hopes of 
its fuccefu j and hti\c or.ly to add, that we wiih much 


to fee the ftudy oF feveral other fuiertccs purfued' in the flacretics fur 
fome manner. , Knr^nira* 

4. T% Sodvtyfifr ihe ImprdVrment of Naval Architfc- If**'? 

founded in 1791. The object of it is t« en- 
courage every ufcful ru vennon and difeovery relating to nuf jiurrV, 
naval architc^uit; as far as fhall be in their power, both 
by honorary and pecumary rewards. They have in -j— - v— 
view particiiIaHy to rmprove the theories of floating bo- 
dies and of the refiftancc of fluids ; to procure draughts 
and models of different veffels, together w'ith calcu- 
lations of their capacity, '^centre of gravity, tonnage, 

&c. ; to make obfcrvaiimis and experiments thcmulvt-s, 
and to point out fuch obfervations and experiments as 
appear heft calculated to further their defigns, and ivnft 
deferving thofe premiums which the focicty can be- 
llow. But though the improvement of naval architec- 
ture in all its branches be certainly the principal objefl 
of this iullitutton, yet the focicty do not by any means 
intend to confine themfclves merely to the form and 
ftru^ure of telTels. Every fubordinatc and collateral 
purfuit will claim afhare of the attention of the fociety 
in proportion to its merits \ and whatever may have 
any tendency to render navigation more fafe, falutary, 
and even pleafant, will not be neglected. 

This inflttutioii oweausexffteiice to the patriotic clif- 
pofition And extraordinary attention of Mr Sewel a 
private citizen of Eotadon, who (though engaged in a 
line of bufinefs totally oppofite Co all conctrnsof this 
kind) has been led, by mere accident, to take foch occu- 
lar notice of, and make futh obfervations on, the actual 
ilate of naval archtte£lure in this cemntry, as naturally 
occurred to a man of plain unde'rftandingi zealous For 
the honour and intereft of bis ssountry, and willing to 
beftow a poition of that time for ' the public good, 
which men of a different deferipliou would hither have 
devoted to their own private advantage. His attention 
was the more ferioufly exeked^ by fading that ft was 
the opinion of fome private fliip-builders, who, in a de- 
bate on the failure one of our naval engagemeuts, 
prononncftd, that fuch would ever be the cal'e while 
that bufinefs (the couftrufilionof onrfliips of war) was 
not rtiidied at a fciencc, but carried on merely by prece- 
dent ; that there had not been one improvement in our 
navy that did not originate with the French, who had 
navy fohools d!id feminaries for the iludy of it; and 
that our ilnps were not match for thofe of that nation 
either fmgly or in r- fleet, &c. 

In a fliort time the focicty were enabled to offer very 
confidcrable premiums for particular improvements in 
the conftru6\Ton of our (hipping. See. &c. and alfo to 
encourage our philofophciis, marthematicians, and me- 
chanlriv, to make fatisfadiory expet imCnts, tending to af- 
certaiii the laws of refiftancc of water to folids of difl'e- 
reiit forms, in all varietits of ctrcumftancc. On this 
head the revC^ard is not kfs than lool. or a gold 
medal. Other premiums of yo, 30, and 20 gui- 
neas, according to the imporlaiice or difficulty of the 
particular fubjr^l or point cf invr (ligation, arc UkcsvMfe 
offered, fur different difeoveries, intentions, or improve- 
ments. The terms of admiflion into the fociety are a 
fubfcriptioii of two guineas annually, or twenty guineas 
for life. 

5. Society of A rtUls cf Great B tit ami which con f» fit •* 

of ^ircdlors and fellows, Was incorporated by charter in 

1765, and empowered to purchafe and hold lands, not 

exceeding 
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cm:' les for exceeding lool. a jfca^ dire£^or£ of this fociclyt 
hucoura- annually elcdcd, are to confift of 24peiToiUv including 
^ing and prcfidcnt, vicc-prefident, t^cafurer, and fccrctary ; 
tm °Ma- it IB requircrd that they be either paiu(erBt fculp^ 
litailurcB, tors, archite^s, or engravers by profeffion. 

flee. Biruyh iiQcisiy for Bounding the Fyherles ofid Im^ 

proving tf>e Seef-Coqjls of this kingdom^ waa.iullitutcd ia 
1786. The cod and dcfigu uf this luciLty will bed 
appear from their charter, of which we prefent an ab- 
lliaa. 

The preamble dates, the great want of improve- 
ment in tiiheries, agriculture, and manufactures, in xhe 
Highlands and idauds of North Britain: the prevalence 
of emigration, from, the, want of employment in thofe 
parts ; the profpci^ uf a new nurfery of feamen, by the 
ellablifhment of hOiing towns and villagee in that quar- 
ter. The a£l therefore declares, that the perfons there- 
in named, and every other perfou or perfons who fliall 
ilwreaftcr become proprietors of tlie joint ftock men- 
tioned therein, (hall be a didinC^ and ieparatc body po- 
litic and corporate, by the name of The Briilfh Society 
fit KxUnd'mg the Ftjheriei and Improving the Sea Coqfis 
of this Kingdom : That the laid fociety may raife a ca- 
piiiil joint Hock not exceeding 150,000]. to be ap- 
, plied to purchaGng or otlierwjfe acquiring lands and te- 
nements in perpetuity, for the budding thereon, end on 
no other lar^ whatever, free towns, yt||agea, and fifhing 
Uations : That the joint dock ^all be divided into 
(hares uf 50I. each; Tb^Jto qne perfun Hiall in bis 
or her name pofTefa more than ten (hares, or 500I. : 
That the fociety (hall not borrow any fum or fums of 
money whatfoever : That the fums to Lc advanced for 
this undertaking, and theproGts ariGug therefrom, (liall 
be divided proportionabjy to the fum Cubfp'ibed ; and 
that UQ perfon (hall be for a hn^ger fum than he 
or (Ikc (liall have. refpe, lively fubCcribed : That one or 
two (bares (hall eiititlef to. one vote- arid no more, in per- 
fon or by proxy, at all mcet^pgs of proprietors ; three 
or four (hares to two. votes ; |ive^ or feven (hares, 
to three votes \ ti.^ht or nine (ba,rutofour votes; and 
ten Iharea to five votes aod na plore That more per- 
fonsthat^ one inclining to liold in tljeir joint aaniesone 
qr more Hiarcs (hall be cn titled to vote, by one of fuch 
perf;>uS| according to the piiority of their qauus, qr by 
proxy : Thai bodies corporate Kiall vote b> proxy un- 
J»‘r ibciv leal : That all pci Ion- bolding pr%..:.ifs lhall be 
j^mprictois, and tiial no one perfon iTall hold more than 
live votes by proxy: That ibe ad'ano of the fociety (hall 
be managed i>y a governoi, deputy governor, and 13 
qibcr, di/e^lurii, to bq i^lcij^cd annually on ihc 25th of 
March, from among the proprietors of the fociety, hold- 
]4ig at lead one fuU fnare, by Jjgncd lillsuf their names 
10 be tranfmirted by the propj htors to the fccretary of 
the fociety : That Gve proprietors, not being governor, 
divedlor, or other offi.'tr, fliall be in like manner an- 
nually, cleiud to audi: the at counts of the fociety; 
That there ftiall be one general mcctuig of the pr^mric- 
lors on the 25lh uf March : That occabonal 

general mecLiugs ftiullbc called on the requed of nine or 
muie pioprieturj : That the geiurJ meetings of the 
pioprietois (liall make all bye laws and conHjtutions for 
Lh"’ ^Mivcrnment of the foeiety, HnJ for the good and 
carrying on of tiic buiinefs of the fame ; That 
i\o tran.'.fcr (luvll be made of the (lock of the fociety 
for iliicc ycarij from the lo.li of Aug dU’/SC : Tlu: 


tbe calbof tlic fociety (liall be lodged in the b.uik of kr 

Cfigland, Ijaiik of So<itland, or the royal bank of Scot- baebur;^ 
land : That no direflor, proprietor, agent, orofiicer 
the fociVty, fliall retain any fum or fiims of money in his 
hands beyond the fpacc of 30 days, on any account uufarture*, 
whatfoever : That all pay menu by tlie fociety fliall be Ate, 

made by drafts on the faid banks, under tlie hands of Suciniar®. 

the governor or deputy governor, countcrfigned by the ^ 

fecretary or his deputy, and two or more dircdurs : 

And that the books in which t|ie accounts of the (o- 
cicty (hall be kept (hall be open to all the proprie- 
tors." 

The inditulion of this public fpirited fociety was in 
a great mcafure owing to the txcitiims of the patriotic 
John Knox ; who, in the courfe of 23 years, truverfed 
and explored the Highlands of Scotland no IlTs than j 6 
times, and expended fi vcial tlioufand pounds of his own 
fortune in purfuing his patriotic defigiis. 

7. Briitjh Wool Society, See Britijlf Wooj Soffi'/y. 

Soci&Tr JJIeSi n duller of ifles, fo named by Captain 
Cook in 1769. They are fituated between the luiiliwh 
of 16. 10. and 16. 55. foiuh, and between ihc longi 
tudes of 150. 57. and 152. well. 'I'liey arc einhi in 
number; uamcly, Otaheite, Huabcine, Ulictea, Otuh:', 

Bolabola, Main ua, Tooboiiai, and Tubuoyanjanoo or 
Saunders’s iflaiiJ. The foil, prodiidions, ptuple, tiicn 
language, religion, ciiAoins, and manners, aie fo ritMi iy 
the fame as at O ta H El TE, that little need be added 
hereon that fubje^St. Nature has been eqiuOly luutiiti- 
ful in uncultivated plenty, and the iiihabilantB aro ..s 
luxurious and as indolent. A plantain brnneli i:. the 
emblem of peace, and exchanging names thcgreatdl to- 
ken of friend fliip. Their dances arc more elegant, their 
dramatic cntertaiiuncnts have forncthing ^if plot aitd 
coiifillcncy, and they exhibit temporary (iccurrcnccs es 
the objeds of praife or fatirc; fo that the uiigin of an- 
cient comedy may be already difeerned among them. 

Tlie people of Jiuahcinc arc in general lloiilcr and fairer 
than thole of Otalieire, and iliis ifland is remarkaldeTur 
its populoufncfs and fertility. Thofe of Ulietca, on the 
contrary, arc fmnllcr and blacker, and nuuh hTs oidei- 
ly. Captain Cook put on (hore a Cape ewe at Bolabola, 
where a ram had been left by liie Spnniard.s ; and rdib 
an Englifli boar and low, with two goats, at Ulicfc.i. 

If the valuable animals whicli bavt beui iranfporierJ ih:- 
tber fiom Europe fliould be rifTeicd to ni-illiply, no 
part of the world will eqn.d tiule ifl-ind^ in variety aiid 
abundance of rcfrtflimt'n'LS for future ijiivigators. 

SOCINIANS, in ebureh hiflory, a fed of Chrifi i.in 
heretics, fo called from their fovnidcr Eauflns iJocinuc 
(fee SociNUs). They maintain, “ 'rirat jefiij; ClirilL 
was a mere man, who liad no cxitleuee before he 
was conceived by llie Virgin Mary ; that tlic lluly 
GhoH iif 110 dilliiicl perfun, but that the laiher is 
truly and properly God. They own, that the naint of 
God is givqji in the IToly Script oi ls to jefin, Chriii ; 
but contendi that it is only a deputed title, which, how- 
ever, invcHs him with an abfulute fuvi rfigiii y over all 
created bcingF, and renders him an of worflnp to 

men and angels, Tiuy deny the dt-diinrs of fatrd.j*,.- 
tion and imputed lightcoufuefs; and fay that Cm. 11 
only preached the truth to iiiHukind, f t heime iIiluj 
in liimfelf an example cf heroic vivlui’, and feukd lii^ 
dui^riues Willi his blood. Original fin and abrolnie. piu- 
deCtinalion they efteeni fcholaftic cliin »ras. They ; I e. 

Vi- U 
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fiacimam, wife maintain the Deep of the foul^ which they fay be> 
cottiBfi infenfibk at deathf and it raifed again with the 
body at the refumAioni When the good (hall be efta- 
bliflted in the pofleflion of eternal felicityt while the 
wicked (hall be configned to a fire that will not torment 
them eternally, bnt m a certain duration proportioned 
to their demerits.” 

TbisfeA has long been indignant at being flyled So- 
■einiani. They difwim every human leader ; and pro* 
felling to be guided folely by the word of God and the 
dcdu£llonB of reafon, they call tbemfelves Umtatians^ 
and aiFedl to conlidcr all other Chri (liana, even thetr 
frienda the Arians, aa Polythttjtt. Modern Unitaria- 
nifm, as taught by Dr Prielllcy, is, however, a very 
diiferent thing from Saciniantftn, as we find it in the 
Racpvian catechifm and other flandard works of the 
fe£l. This far-famed philofopher has difcovered what 
efcaped the fagacity of all the fratres Polont^ that Jefua 
'Chrift was the Ton of Jofeph as well as Mary ; that the 
evangclifts midook the meaning of Ifaiah’s prophecy, 
that a virgin ihould conceive and bear a £bn that 
the apply ilkg of this prophecy to the birth of our Sa* 
viour, led them to conclude that his conception was 
sniraculouB ; and that we arc not to wonder at this 
miftake, as the apofUes were not always infpired, and 
were in general inconclufive reafoners. The modeily 
of the writer in claiming the merit of fuch difeoveries 
will appear in its proper colours to all our readers : the 
truth of his dodrine (hall be confidered in another 
place. SeeTHEOLOcr. 

SOCINUS (Lttlius), the firft author of the fed of 
the Sociniails, was born at Sienna in Tufeany in 1515. 
Dcing defigned by his father for the law, he began ve* 
ry early to fearcU for the foundation of that fcience in 
tlie Word of Gud ; and by that ftudy difcovered that 
the Romilh religion taught many things contrary to re- 
velation ; when, being dciiroua of penetrating farther 
into the true fenfe of the Scriptures, he ftudied Greekt 
Hebrew, and even Arabic. In 1547 he left Italy, to 
go arid coilverfe with the Protedancs ; and fpent four 
years in travelling through France, Fngland* the Ne- 
therlands, Germany, and Poland, and at length fet- 
tled at Zurich. He by this means became acquainted 
with the mod learned men of his time, who teliified by 
their letters the efteem they liad for him : but as he 
difcovered to them his doubts, he was greatly fufped* 
ed of hcrely. He, however, conduced himfelf with 
fuch addreis, that he lived among the capital enemies 
of his opinions, without receiving the kaft injury. He 
met with feme difciples, who heard his iiidruclions 
with rcfpedl ; thefe were Italians who left their native 
cduntry on account of religion, and wandered about in 
Germany and Poland. He communicated likewife his 
fentiments to his relations by bis writings, which he 
caufed to be conveyed to them at Sienna. He died at 
Zurich in 1362. Thofc who were of fentiments op- 
polite to his, and were peffonally acquainted with him, 
coiifefs that his outward behaviour was blamckfs. He 
wrote a Paraphrafe on the fird chapter of St John | 
and other woiks arc aferibed to him. 

SociNOs (Faudus), nephew of the preceding, and 
principal fotmfder of the Socinian fedl, w',as born at Si* 
enna in 1539* The letters which his finck Lalius w'lote 
to his relations, and which infufed into them many feeds 
iif here fy, made an imprcdiou upon laiti ^ fo that^ 

2 


knowing himfelf not ianooent, he Ded a« well as the Soolntfi 
nell when the inqiufitioa began to perkcute that family. il 
He was at Lyons when he heard of hia uncle's death, Socra tei. 
and departed immediately to take polTeffion of hk writ- 
tngs. He returned to Tufeany ; and made himfelf £0 
agreeable to the grand duke, tktt the charms whieh be 
found in that court, and the honoarahle pods he filled 
there, hindered him for twelve years from rememhertng 
that be had been confidered as the perfen who was to 
put the la(l hand to the fyfiem of Samofatenian divinityi 
of which his uncle Latlius had made a rough draught. 

At lad he went into Germany in 1574, and paid no 
regard to the grand duke's advices to return. He daid 
three years at Bafil, and ftudied divinity there ; and 
having adopted a fet of principles very difiereiit from 
the fyftem of Protedanta, he refolved to maintain and 
propagate them ; for which purpofe he wrote a trentife 
De leju Chrxfio Servaiort. In 1579 Socinus retired 
into Poland, and defired to be admitted into the cevm- 
munion of the Unitarians ; but as he differed from them 
in fomc points, on which he refufed to be iilent, he 
met with a repulfe. However, he did not ceafe to write 
ht defence of their churches againd thofe who attacked 
them. At length his book againd James Paleologua 
fttrnidicd his enemies with a pretence to eaafperate the 
king of Poland affaitid him ; but though the mere read- 
ing of it was fufficient to refute his accufers, Socinua 
thought proper to leave Cracow, after having refided 
there four years. He then lived under tbr protefliun 
of feveral rolifh lords, and married a lady of n good fa- 
mily ! but her death, whioh happened in 1 587, fo deep- 
ly afRi&ed him as to injure his health ; and to eompktc 
his forrow, he was deprived of hxs patrimony by the 
death of Francis de Medicis great duke of Florence, 

The confolatioo hc found iq feeing hk femttmenta at 
lad approved by feveral miniftcia, was greatly interrupt- 
ed in 1598 ; forhemet withathoufand infults at Cra- 
cow, and was with great dificulty fa ved from the handa 
of the rabble. His houfe was plundered, and he loft 
his goods 1 but this loft wm not fo uneafv to him as 
that of fomc maouCcriptSy wHic^ he exteelnely regretted. 

To deliver faiiDlclf from fucb dnngcrs, bc retircid ,to a 
village about nine mUes^iftnnt from Cracow, wbm he 
fpent the remainder of his days at the Koufc s>f Abra- 
ham Blbniki, a PoUDi gentleman, and died there in 
1604. Ail Fauftus Socinus's worka are contained in 
the two firll volumes of the B'lhUothro Bratrom Po4>- 
norum* 

.SOCMANS, SoKEMANs, or.rfocJiMi (Sotmmm)^^y^ 
fuch tenants as hold their lands and tenements by 
cage tenure. Sec Socage* 

SOCOTORA, an ifiand lying between Africa and 
Arabia Felix 1 about 50 miles in length, and a 2 in 
breadth. It is particularly noted for its fine aloes, 
known by the name of SuctUorint Alqrs* The .religion 
of the natives is a mixture of Mahometanifm and Pa- 
ganifm \ but they are civil to ftrang^rs who call there 
iu their paJTage to the Bail Indies. It abounds in fruit 
and cattle ; and they have a king of their own, vlfho is 
dependent on Arabia. 

SOCRATES, the grealcfi of tlic ancient phrlofo- 
pliers, was burn at Alnpece, a village near Athens, in 
the fuurth year of the 77th Olympiad. Hii parents 
were of Low rank ; his taiher, S^ph^onifcu.s being a 
tuary, and hia inutlicr Plizuarcta a ntidwife. Sophroi- 

nifeus 
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nifcus btouglit up kia foit, contrary to hi.i inclination, 
in Ilia own mflntml employment ; in which Socrates, 
though hi* mind was contioually afpiring after higher 
was not anfuccefBFu] ; for whilft he was a young 
man, he is faid to have formed (latues of the habited 
Gracea, which were allowed a place in the citadel of A- 
thens. tJpoo the death of his father he w'as left in fuch 
ftraitened circum fiances as laid him under the necellity 
of exercrfing that art to procure the meane of fubfift- 
cnce, though be devoted, at the fame time, all the Ici- 


been prevented by a Aorni from paying funeml honours 
to the dead, Socrates flood forth fingly in their defence, 
and to the laft refufed to give hiafuffrage againfl them, 
declaring that no force ihould compel him to aA con- 
trary to jufticc and the laws. Under the fubfcqiicjit 
tyranny he never ceafed to condcnin the oppreflive aud 
cruel proceedings of the thirty tyrants ; and wl cn hiq 
boldnefs provolced their rrfentinent, fo that his life was 
in hazard, fearing neither treachery nor violencr, he 
dill continued to fupport with undaunted hrinaefii the 



fare winch he could command to the ftudy of phiinfo- rights of his fellow citizens. 

phy. His difkrefs, however, was foon relieved by Crito, Having given ihcfe proofs of public virtue boih in a 
a wealthy Athenian ( who, remarking his flrong pro- military and civil capacity, he wilhed to do flill rnorc 
penfity to ttudy, and admiring his ingenious dirpolnion for his country. Obferving with regret bow much thx 
and dillinguiihed abilities, generoufly took him under opinions of the Athenian youth were mifled, and their 
his patronage, and intruded him with the inftru^lion of principles and tade corrupted by philofopheTB who fpent 
bis children. The opportanities wdiicb Socrates by all their time in rcBned fpeculations upon nature and 
this means enjoyed of attending the public Icdlures of the origin of things, and by fophifls who taught iu 
the mod eminent philofbphcrs, fo far incrcafed his thirft their fchouls the arts of falfe eloquence and deccithd 
after wifdom, that he determined to relinquilh his occu- rCafoning ; Socrates farmed the wife and generous de- 
pation, and every profpeft of emolumeiit which that ftgn of indituting a new and more ufeful method of in- 
inight aftordt in order to devote himfelF entirely to hia (Iniflion. He jiiftly conceived the true end of philo- 
favourice purfuits. Under Anaxagoras and Archelaus fophy to be, not to make an odentatioiis diLplay of fii- 
hc profecuted the Andy of natune in the ufual manner perior learning and ability in fubtlc difpLilations or lu- 


of the philofophers of the age, and became well ac- genious conjedhires, but to free mankind from the du- 

quaioted with tbeir do6lrines. Pro^tcua the fophlfl minion of pernicious prejudices ; to corrcdl their vict s 

was hia preceptor in eloquence, Evenuvin poetry, The- to infpirc them with the love of virtue ; and thus con- 

odoriis in geometry^ and Dmo in muGc. Afpada, a du£l them in the path of wifdofn to true felicity. He 

woman no lefa celebrated for htr inteUeAual than her therefore alTumcd the charafler of a mural philofopber ; 


petfonal accompUAimeots, whofe houfe was frequented and, looking upon the whole city of Athens as bis 
by the mod celebrated charaflrrra, had alfo fomc ihare fchool, and all who were difpofed to lend him their 
Ml the edfucaiiioti of Socrates. Under fuch preceptors attention as his pupils, he feized every occafion of com- 
k caitnot reafdUably be doubted but that be became municating moral wifdom to his fellow citizens. He 
mailer of every kind Ul leamtng which the ap-e in which paifed the greater part of his time in public ; and the me- 
he lived conld altordi and being bleffed with very an- thod of iiiftruflion of which he chieBy made ufe was, to 
eommon takaita by nature, hea’ppeared ilr Athens, uu- propofr a feries of queilions to the perfun with whom he 
der the Fafpieflablc chnmflert of a good citizen and a converted, in order to lead him to tome unforerren con- 
trne philofopber. Being ci9led upon. by bis country to clufion. He Bril gained the content of his rcfponclcia 
take arms in the long and fevete ftrnm^e between A- to tome obvious truths, and then obliged him to admit 
thens and Sparta, he fignali^d bnnft:H at the (itge of others from their relation or refcmhlancc to t!)ufe to 
Potidsa, both by his valour and by the faardinefs with which he had already alfented. Without making ufc 
whidi he endured Aitigud. Dumg the feveHty of a of aiiy dirc£l argument or perfuarioo, he chofc to lead 
Thraeian winter, WlnlA others were clad in fnrs, he the perfon he meant toinllrufl, to deduce the truths of 
wore only bis ufual ckithiflg, and walked barefoDrup^ which he wifhed to convince him, as a neceffary confe- 
on the ice. In an engagement in which he fav At- qucnce from his own concelBons. He commonly con- 


ciBiADSs falling down wounded, he advanced to defend 
hiiB, and faved both him and bis arms : and tfiougb the 
prize of valour was on this occaBon unqueAionably due 
to Socittftea, he generouAy gave his vote that it might 
be beftowed upon Alcibiades, to encourage his riBng 
merit. He fenved in other campaigns with diftinguifh- 
od bravery, and had the happixrefs' on one occaBon to 
Ikve the life of Xenophon, by bearing him, when co- 
vered with wounds, out of the reach ^ the enemy. 

It was not till Socrates was upwards of 6o years' of 
age that be uadertooh to ferve his country in any civil 
office, when he waacbofen to reprefeat his own diftri^, 
in the lenate of Bve htmdred. in this office, though he 
at Brft expofed himfelf to fomc degree of ridicule from 
the want of experience in the forms of bufincfs, he foon 
ccjtvinced hia colleagues that he was fiipcrior to them 
all in wifdom and integrity. Whilft they, intimidated 
by the clamours of the populace, paffed an unjuB fen- 
tence of condemnation upon the commanders, who, 
after the CDgagement at the ArginuBan iflands, bad 


duaed thefc conferences with fuch addrefs, as to con- 
ceal hia defign till the rcfpoiidtnt had advanced too far 
to recede. On fome occaBons he made ufe of iroiiiral 
language, that vain men might be caught in their own 
replies, and be obliged to coiifcfB their ignorance. He 
never affumed the air of a morofe and rigid preceptor, 
but communicated ufeful indrudlioii with all the cafe 
and plcafantry of polite converfation. Though emi- 
nently furnifhed with every kind of learning, he prefer- 
red moral to fpeculativc wifdom. Convinced thatplii- 
lofophy is valuable, not as it furniBies quellions for the 
fchools, hut as it provides men with a law of life, he 
cenfured his predeceflbrs for fpending all their time iu 
abllrufe refearches into nature, and taking no pains to 
render themfelves ufeful to mankind. His favourite 
maxim was. Whatever is above us doth not concern ue. 
He eftimated the value of knowledge by its utility, and 
recommended the ftudy of geometry, agronomy, and 
other fcienccs, only fo far as they admit of a prafllcal 
application to the purpofes of human life. His grc.it 
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6bjv^ in aillifB conferenccB and difcourCes wafts to lend uptd the guidance of tt'nbfftflM renfoOs which is fuppo- 9 ocr, '«¥(*#. 

men into an aeqiiaiiitsiincb with thcinfrlveB ; to convince fed by fomc to be alt that he Meant by the genius or 

them of their folHea and viceft; to infpirc them with the dmmxm from which he profefled to receive inftm^Slion. 

love of virtue ; and to furniAi them with iTfeful moral But this opinion in inconrittent with the accounts given 

inftrueiioiis. Cicero might therefore very jiiftly fay cf by hia followers of that dsemoDa and even with the lan- 

Socratess that he was the firft who called down philo^ *" which he fpoke of it hitnUelf. Plato fome- 

fophy from heaven to earth, and introduced her into the times calls it his and Apuleius his ; and as 

public walks and domeflic rc.iircm<.nts of mens that (he Xenophon attelhs that it was the belief of his mailer 
anight itiftrutEl them concerning life and manners. that the gods occalionaHy commiuitcatC to men the 

Through his ivlvolc life this good man difeovered a knowledge of future evetitSf it is by no means impro- 

mind fupirior to the atrradtioiis of wealth and power. bable that Socrates admitted, with the generality of his 

Contrary to the general praClice of the preceptors of countrymen, the exigence of thofe interinediate beings 

his time, he iiiAriuEled his pupils without receiving from called dannonSf of one of which he night fancy himfelf 
them any gratuity. Me frequently refufed rich pre- the peculiar care. 

fents, which were offered him by Alcibiades and others. It was one of the maximeof Socrates, " That a wife 
though importunately urged to accept them by his man will worfiiip the gods according to the mftitut ions 

w’llc. The chief men of Athens were his Aewarda : of the ftate to which he belongs." Convinced of the 

they fent him in proviHons, as they apprehended he weaknefs of the human underilanding, and perceiving 

Wanted them; he took what his prefent wants required, that the pride of philofopliy bad led his predeceffors in- 

and returned the reA. Obferving the numerous articles to futile fpeculations on the nature and origin of things, 

cf luxury which were expofed to falc in Athens, he ex- he judged it moft confiftent with true wifdom to fjieak 

claimed, ** How many things arc there which I do not with caution and reverence concerning the divine na- 

want !" With Socrates, moderation fiipplicd the place tore. 

of wealth. In his clothing and food, he confulted only The wifdom and the virtues of this great man, whilA 
the demands of nature. He commonly appeared in a they procured him many followers, created him alfo 
neat but plain cloak, with his feet iincovei^d. Though many enemies. The Sophifts whofc knavery and ig- y 5^^ 5^. 

hiu table was only fupplied with Ample fare, he did not norance he took every opportunity of expofing to pub-/fi&^. 

i'ctuple to invite men of ruperior rank to partake of his lie contempt^ became inveteVatt in their enmity againft 
meals ; and when his wife, upon fome fuch occafion, fo bold a reformer, and devifed an expedient, by which 
expreffed her difTatisfadion on being no better pro- they hoped to check the current his popularity, 

vidcd, he deflred her to give herfelF no concern ; for if They engaged Ariftopbanes, the iirft bixllMn of the 

his guelU were wife men, they would be contented with age, to write a comedy, in which Socrates (hould be 
whatever they found at his table ; if otherwife, they the principal charadler. Ariftophanea, pleafed with fo 
were unworthy of notice. Whilil others, fays he, live promifing an occasion of dlfplayin^ his low and maltg- 
to eat, wife men eat to live. nant wh, undertook tfhe talk, and produced the comedy 

Though Socrates was exceedingly unfortunate in his of The Cloudip ftill exfMit in 4 \k works, • In this piece, 
domeAic connexion, he converted this infelicity into an Socrates is introduced hanging tn a bdfket in the air, 
occnfion of exerciiing his virtues. Xnntippe, ooncern* and thence pouring forth abfurdky and prophanCnefs. 
ing whofe ill humour ancient writers relate many amu- But the philofopher, fhowiiig in a crowded theatre that 
Ting tales, was certainly a woman of a high and unma* he was wholly unmoved by this ribaldry, the fatiiT 
nagenble fpin't. But Socrates, while he endeavoured failed of its effe^ ; and when Ariftopbanes attempted 
to curb the violence of her temper, improved his own. the year ftdidwmg to reriew the piece with alterations 
'When Alcibiades exprtfTcd his furprife that his friend and additions, the reprefentattdti Was fo itiuch difeou- 
could hear to live in the fame houfe with I'o perverfe raged, that he was obliged to dtfcontiilile it. 
nnd quarrclfome a companion, Socrates replied, that be- From this time Sberates continued for many years to 
ing daily inured to ill humour at home, he was the purfue without interruption his laudable deftgn of in- 
hetter prepared to encounter perverfenefs and injury llrudling and reforming his fellow ^cifieens. At length, 
nbroad. however, when the inflexible integrity with which he 

lu the midft of domeftic vexations and public difor- had difeharged the duty of a fenator, and the firmnefs 
dcFR, Socrates retained fuch an unruftled ferenity, that with which he had oppefed every kind of political c6r- 
hc was never fecn either to leave his own houfe or 10 ruption and opprellion, had greatly increafed the num- 
re^ uni home with a difturbed countenance. In acqui- ber of bis enemies, clandeftine arts were employed to 
ring this entire dominion over his pafllons and appetites, raife a general prejudice agaiitft him. The people were 
he had the grenteft merit, as it was not effedled without induftrioufly rcmir^dcd, that Ctitias, who had been one 
a violent ftruggle agaiiift his natural proprnfitics. Zo- of the inoft cruel of the thirty tyrants, and Alcibiftdes, 
pyi'us, an eminent phyftognomitt, declared, That he dif- who Inid infulted religion, by defacing the public Ha- 
covered in the features of the phiiofopher evident traces tues of Mercury, and performing a mock reprefen tatioti 
of many vicious inclinations. The friends of Socrates of the EUufmian myderies, had in their youth been dif- 


who Were prefent ridiculed the ignoiancc of this pre- 
tender to extraordinary fagacity. But Socrates hinifdf 
ingenioudy acknowledged his penetration, and confefted 
that he was in his natural difpofitiofi prone to vice, but 
that he had fubdued hn inclinations by the power of 
ycafon and plitlofnphy. 

Through the whole of his life Socrates gave himfelf 

4 


ciplcs of Socrates ; and the mindt of the populace be- 
ing thus prepared, a din 61 accufation was preferred 
againft him beftire the rupreme coua of judicature. His 
acc'ufers were Anytus a leather-drciTcr, who had long 
entertained a pcrional enmity agarnft; Socmea, fur re. 
prcbciidiiig his avarice, in depriving his fons of the be- 
nefits of learning, that they might purfue the gains of 

trade ; 
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trader ; MirlitiMi a young rh«taricmu» who capable 
^ of midtfrukjng, any Miing for thi: fake of gain \ and 
Ly^Qn.^ who waa glad erf any opportunity of difpUy'iug 
Ilia tnlfiita. Thd accufacumt whk'h was delivered ip the 
fenate tiitdcr the name of Mebtuu, was thia t •* Mdiiua* 
(i)n of Mt'lttus, of thtf tril>eirf Pythuii accuretli Socra- 
tes, fpn of Sophronifeus, of the tribe of Alopcj. So- 
craica vioUtBs the lawa* in not acknowledging the gods 
which the ttate acknowledgeai and by introducing new 
divinitlea* He alio violaiea the laws by corrupting the 
youth. Be hi* pnnifliment D'«aTh.'* 

'riiia charge was delivered upon oath to the fenete ; 
c^nd Crito A friend of Soci btea hecame furety for his ap- 
pearance on the day of trial, Anytus foon afterwards 
ieut a prkate meflage to Socratesf affuruig him that if 
he would den It from cenfuring his conduct, he would 
w'iihdraw his aceuration. But SocratCA refafed to com- 
ply With fo dt;gtHding.a conditloiv; and with his ufoal 
Spirit repliedi ** Whilft 1 live I will never difguife the 
iriuh, nor fpeak otherwife than niy duty requires*'^ 
The interval between the aucufatiois and the tTwl he 
{pent in philosophical convcjrrationn with hit friendR^ 
choofing to difcourfc upon any other fuhjed rather tliao 
Lis own fit nation. 

- . rWlicn tlw.d^ty of trial ariivedf hi« acctifcra appeared 

ill the fenatCf and ntienrptcd to juppnrt their charge in 
three dilliaft fpetcheni which Uroogly marked their re* 
fpedive characicra. PlatOf who waa a young man, and 
a at:, 'dons follower of Sncrateii, then role up to addrefs 
tlie judges in defence of Kia mader s hut whilH he was 
Attempung^ apnloiVMKe foe his. youth, he was abruptly 
ctm).ui4inded by the court to fit down* Socrates, how- 
ever needed no ^vocaie^ j^cending the chair with all 
tl|e fia'nfty of coitfciqua inpoceiicei «ad with, all the 
dignity of fnperior merit, hc.dcUveie^^ in a firm and 
manly tone, an uQpi;emeditau 4 dpfence«f himfelf, which 
(Utneed his5^ppK»Kntii, aiudpughtto have convinced his 
jndgt;s^ After tracing Jtha progrefa of the coHfpiracy 
whiclv havl been raifed againi^ him to its true Aiiirce, 
the je^ify, and refentmejat^ of men whofe ignorance he 
liad.capfrfcd, ,and tvhqfc bC: had ridiculed and rei^ 
proved, he difihiA^y replied .to the fcveral charge 
brought ^iiiainft luiu by iM^’baui. . To prove that lie 
had not been juilfy of impiety towards the gods of his 
country, he appealed tp hia frequeo^m^lice of attend- 
ing Uur public mikgifiui fcfi,ival«. The crime of intro- 
ducing ne w diviaities, witbwbich he was charged., chi^rf- 
)y as,di Ceenu on tlw ground of the admonitions which 
kc pf+rftdfpd to^ have received, from an mvifibl^, power, 
be dif^imed, by plradii^^ thatit vinas no new thing for 
men tp.conlult the gods and receive indruftions from 
them. To refute the charge of bis having been a car- 
rupur of youth, lie urged the example which he had 
uniformly eaUibited of jullice, moderation, and tempe- 
rance t the morolTpirit and tendency of hie difeourfes; 
and the cITcd whiukbmi adlually been produced by bis 
dacirihe upon the manners of the young. Then, dif- 
dsiuing to fulicit the mercy of his judges, he called up- 
uii them fur that ju (rice which their ofiilce and their 
oath obliged them tqadminil s r; and profefiing his faith 
and ciuifideucc in God, refjgncd himfelf to their pica- 
fure. , . , 

The judges^ wliofe prejudices would not fuffer them 
to pay due attention to this apology, or cu example 
Voi.. XVII. Purl IL 


with impartiality the merits of tlic caufc, immediately Sorfatet. 
declared him guilty erf the criiricn catf which he flood ao ^ 

cufedf Isocrates, in this ftsge of the trish had a right 
to enter bis plea againfl the puniflimcnt which the ac- 
cuCirrs demanded, and inilcad of the ft-ntcnce of death, 
to peopofe fome pecuniary amefx;emeiit. But he at firil 
peremptorily refufedto make any propofal of thh< kind, 
imagining that it might be contirued IiUu an nckinuv- 
ledgment of guilt; and aflVrted, that his conduct rntrii- 
ed from the flate reward rather than puiiiflimcnt. ,At 
length, however, he was prevailed upon by liis frieiuU 
to offer upon their credit a fine of thirty i»r//<r. Tho 
judges, notwithflanding, iiill. remained inexorable r they 
proceeded, without farther delay, to pronounce fenti iice 
upon him ; and he was condemned to be put to death 
by the poifon of hemlock. 

The fenteiice being pafTed, he waj fent to prifon i 
which, fays Seneca, he entered with the fume refolu* 
tion and firinnefs witli which he bad oppufed llie thirty 
tyrants ; and took away all ignominy from the place, 
which could not be a prifon while he was liiere. H-i 
lay in fetters 30 ilayR ; and was conllaDtly vilitrd by 
Crito, Plato, and other friends, with whom he palhd 
the time in difpiite after his ufual manner. Anxious 
to fave Co valunhlc a life, they urged him to attempt lr .3 
cfcape, or at Icaft to permit them to convey him away; 
and Crito went fo for, as to afTiirc him tlmt, by his in- 
tercil with the jailor, it might he eafily acconiplilhed, 
and to offer him a retreat in Tlu ffaly ; but Socrates 
rejected the propofal, as a criminal violation of the 
law's : and a/ked them, whether there was any place 
out of Attica which death could not reaeb. 

At length the day arrived ivhen the officers to whofe 
car<» he was committed delivered to Socrates eaily in 
the morning the final order for his execution, and im- 
mediately, according to the Jaw, fet him at libeity from 
his bonds, hlis friends, who came thus early to the 
prifoti that they might have an opportunity of conver- 
iiiig with their mailtr through the day, found his wife 
fitting by him with a child iu her arms. Socrates, that 
the tranquillity of his lail moments might nut he dif- 
turbed by her unavailing lamentatiuiv.s, rcquelled that 
ike might be conducled home. With the mull frantic 
expreflioiis of grief flic left the prifon. An intcrelling 
cunverfution tlven palled between Socrates and his 
friendi), wdiicU chiefly turned upoa the immortality of 
the foul. In the courfe of this converfaLiun, lie expref- 
fed his difapprob.itioii of the practice offuicide, and af- 
fured hia frier.kh that his chief Inpport iu his prrfent fl* 
tuatioiiwus an expedtation, thi>iigh not uamixed with 
doubts, of a happy cxiilence after death. “ It would 
be iiiexcufable in me (find he) to delpifi- de.it h, if 1 
were not perfiuded, that it wdl conduct me into the 
prefence uf the gods, i^lio are the moll liglit^ ous go- 
ventors, apd into the fociety of Jui't and grod men : 
but 1 derive cuufideiu'e from the hope that fomething 
of man r^inains after death, and that the coridniion of 
good men will then be runcli better than that of the 
bad.'^ Crito aftcrvt'ardii alking him, iu what iDanncr 
he wiihed to be buried ? Socrates replied* with a fmile, 

** As you plcnfe, provided I do not cfcope out of your 
bands." Tlicu, turning to the refl of his friends, he 
faid, “ Is it not llrangc, after all that I bavc bid to 
convince you that 1 am going to thc.focicty of the hap- 
4 F FT. 
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fSfrcrates. py, that Crito ftill thinks that this body, which will 
• i'oon be a lifclefs cotpic, is Socrates ? Let him difpofe 
of my body as he pleafes, but let him not at its inter- 
ment idoorn over it as if it were Socrates.” 

Towards the 'Clofe of the day he retired into an ad- 
joining sparttnent tt) bathe ; his friends, in the mean 
time, exprefBng to one another their grief at the pro- 
fpedt of lofingfo excellent a father, and being left to 
pafs the reft of their days in the folitary (late of or- 
phans. ' After a fhoit interval, during which he gave 
ibmc neceftary in ft ructions to his doincftics, and took 
his laft leave of his children, the attendant of the prifnn 
informed him, that the time for drinking the poifon 
was come. The executioner, though accuftomed to 
fur ft fcencs, (hed tears as he prefented the fatal cup. 
iSiu ratcs received it without change of countenance or 
the lead appearance of perturbation : then offering up 
a prayer to the gods that they would grant him a pro- 
fperouB pafTage into the invifible world, with peifedt 
cumpofure he fwallowed the poifonous draught. His 
friends around him bur ft into tears. Socrates alone re- 
mained unmoved. He upbraided their pufillanimity, 
and cntTc.Ttcd them to exercife a manly conftancy wor- 
thy of the friends of virtue. He continued walking till 
the chilling operation of the hemlock obliged him to lie 
down upon his bed. After remaining fora Hiorttime 
lilentyhc requefted Crito (probably in order to refute a 
calumny which might prove injurious to his friends af- 
ter his deceafe) not to negled the offering of a cock 
which he had vowed to Efculapius. Then, covering 
himfelf with his cloak, he expired. Such was the fate 
of the virtuous Socrates f A ftory, fays Cicero, which 
1 never read without tears. 

The friends and difciplcs of this iHuftrious teacher 
of wifdom were deeply affliffed by his death, and at- 
tended his funeral with every expreflion of grief. Ap- 
prchcnfivc, however, for their own fafety, they foon af- 
terwards privately withdrew from the city, and took up 
their refidence in diftant places. Several of them vifit- 
ed thfl philofopher Euclid of Megara, by whom they 
were kindly received. No fooner was the unjuft con- 
demnation of Socrates known through Greece, than a 
general indignation was kindled in the minds of good 
men, w^ho univerfslly regretted that fo diftinguifhed an 
advocate for virtue fhould have fallen a facrilice to jea- 
loufyand envy. The Athenians themfelves, fo remark- 
able for their caprice, who never knew the value of 
their great men till after their death, (bon became fen- 
iible of the folly as well as criminality of putting to 
death the man who had been the chief ornament of 
their city and of the age, and turned their indignation 
again ft hts aceufers. Melitus was condemned to death ; 
and Anytus, to efcape a Gmilar fate, went into volun- 
tary exile. Tn give a farther proof of the lincerity of 
their regret, the Athenians for a while interrupted pub- 
lic bufinefs; decreed a general mourning; redalledthe 
exiled friends of Socrates : and eredled a ftatue to his 
memory in one of the moft frequented parts of the ci- 
ty. His death happened in the iirft year of the 96th 
olympiad, and in the 70th year of hta age. 

Socrates left behind him nothing in writing $ but 
his illuftrious pupils Xenophon andTlato have in fome 
mcafure fupplicd this defqdt. The Mefnuirsof Socra- 
tes, written by Xenophon, afford, however, a much. 


more accurate idea of the opinions of Socrates, and of Socrates 
Ips manner of teaching, than the J>ial^ues of Plato, 
who eve 17 where mixes his own conceptions and didlion 
with the ideas ■and lang^uage of his maftcr. It is rela- 
ted, that when Socrates heard Plato recite his Lyiis, 
he faid, How much does this young man make nue 
fay which T never conceived !” 

Hit diftinguilhing charaAer was that of a moral phi- 
lofopher ; and his dodrine concerning God mid religion 
was rather prafiical than fpeculative. But he did not 
ncglt'6^ to build the ftruAure of religious faith upon 
the Rrm foundation of an appeal to natural appearances : 

He taught, that the Supreme Being, though invifible, 
is clearly feen in bis works ; which at once demonftrate 
his cxiftcnce and his wife and benevolent providence. He 
admitted, befidcs the one Supreme Deity, the txiftence 
of beings who poffefs a middle ftaiion between God 
and man, to wbofe immediate agency he aferibed the 
ordinary phenomena of nature, and whom he fuppofrd 
to be particularly concerned in the management of hu- 
man affairs. Hence he declared it to be the duty of 
every one, in the performance of religious rites, to fol- 
low the cuftoms of his country. At the famC'ttme^ he 
taught, that the merit of all religious offerings depends- 
upon the charafterof the worlhipper, and that the gods 
take pleafureinthefacriffces of hone but the truly pious^ 

Concerning the human foul, the opinion of Socrates^ 
according to Xenophon, was, that it is tlliod to the Di- 
vine Being, not by a participation of effence, but by a 
Gmilafity of nature ; that man excels all other animak 
in the fnculty of reafon ; and that the exiftence of good 
men will be continued after death in a ftate in which 
they will receive the reward of their viituCi Although 
it appears that on this latter topic be was' not wholly 
free from uncertainty, the confolatioh whkli he profef- 
fed to derive from this fource in the' immediate profpefl: 
of death, leaves little room to doubt that he entertained 
a real expe^latioti of immortality ; and there is reafoa 
to believe that he was tbe only philofopher of ancient 
Greece wfaofc principles admitted pf fuch an expefia- 
tion (reeMaTAPtfTSfCt, Patt Hi. Chap» IV.) Of his 
moral fyftem^ which was ^in- a high degree ‘pure, and 
founded on the fiireft bails, the^aeader wiU ffnd a ihorfe 
view in our article Moral Pkit^DSOPisv-, 4. 

SocRATfis was^alfo the name of an eccleiiaftical hif- 
torian of the 5th century, born art' Couftanliuople in the 
beginning of the reign of Theodofms : 'he prbfeffed the 
law and pkaded at the bar, whence- he Obtained the 
»amc of He wrote an ecckfiaffical hiftoty 

from the year 509, where Eulit bins ended, down to> 

440; and wrote with great exa^ncGi and judgment. 

An edition of Eufebius and Socrates, in Greek an i 
Latin, with notes by Reading, was publiftied at Lon- 
don in lytex 

SODA, the name given by the French diemi ft at n the 
mineral alkali, which is found native in many parts of 
the world : it isobtahied alfo from common fait, and 
from the afhesof the ka/i, a fpeciee of falfola. See Al- 
kali, N* 7. and Cmemibtrv, 

Soda is alfo a name rov a heat in the ftomach or 
heartburn. Sec MtuiciNfi, 27;. 

SODOM, formerly a town of Palcftine in Afia^ fa- 
mous in Scripture for the wickednefB of Its inhabitants, 
and their dcftruflion by lire from heaven od account of 

that 
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fiotlAtny, that nvickednefa. The place where it {lood is nowco- 
Sodor. vered by the waters of the Dead Sea, or the lakeAf- 
phaltitrs. See Abphaltitps. 

SODOMY, an luinatural crime, fo called from the 
city of Sodom, which was dedroytd by fire for the 
fame. The Levitical law adjudged thofe guilty of this 
execrable crime lo death ; and the civil law afllgns the 
fame punifhmcnt to it. I'he law of England makes it 
felony. There is iio (latiite in Scotland againfl Sodo- 
my ; the libel of the crime is therefore founded on the 
divine law, and prad\icc makes its punifhmcnt to be 
burned alive. 

SODOR, a name always conjoined with Man. in 
mentioning the bifhop of Man's dioeefc. Concerning 
the origin and application of this word, very different 
opinions have been formed by the learned. Buchanan 
(Eib. 1. Cap. 34.) fays, that before his time the name 
of Sodor was given to a town in the ifle of Man* In 
Gougl/6editioi)ofCamden'8i9r///iizftf«i(Vol.llI.p.70i.) 
it is faid, that after the ifle of Man was annexed to the 
crown of England, this appellation was given to a fmall 
ifland within mufket-fhot of Man, in which the cathe- 
dral Hands, called by the Norwegians the /fo/m, and by 
the inhabirants the P^el, In fupport of this opinion a 
. charter is quoted A. D. 1505, in which Thomas carl 
of Derby and lord of Man confirms to Huan Heflceth 
bifhop of Sodor all the lands. anciently belonging 
to the bifliops of Man* ** Ecclefiam cathredalem fandi 
Germani in Holm Sodor W PeU vocatum, ecclciiam 
fandli Patricii ibidem, et loctim pnefatuin in quo eccle- 
fiac praefatsB fitee funt." The truth of either, or per- 
haps of both, thefe accounts might be allowed ; but 
neither of them are fuilicicnt to accuuat for the conflant 
cofijun61ion of Sodor and Mani ia charters, regiflers, 
and hiilories. li Sodor was a fmall town or ifland be- 
longing to Man, it cannot be conceived why it is al- 
ways mentioned before it, or rather why it fliould be 
mentjoned at all in fpcakuig <xf a bifhop's diocefe. To 
fpeak of the bifliopric of Sodor aod Man in this cafe 
would be as improper as it would be to call the bifliop- 
ric -of Durham the bifhopric of Holy Ifland and Dur- 
ham, or the bifhopric of DaHiogtoH and Durham \ the 
former being a fmall ifland and the Utter a town belong- 
ing to the cuuifiy and diocefe of Durham. Neither 
of thefe accounts^ therefore, give a fatisfa^ory account 
of the original conjunction of Sodor and Man. 

The ifland of Iona was the place where the bifliup of 
the ifles refilled, the cathedral church of wbidh it is 
laid, was dedicated to our Siiviour, in Greek Soirr^ 
hence Solon^nfes^ which might be corrupted into Sodo- 
ren/est a name frequently given by Daiiilh writers to 
the weflern ifles of Scotland. That we may be the 
more difpofed lo accede to this Grecian etymology, 
the advocates for this opinion tell us, that the name 
Irt/lunkillt wbich is often applied to tUi^ ifland, is alfo 
,of Greek ex 1 rati ion, being derived from Colunila, a 
pigeon;" a meaning that exndly correfpnnds to tlie 
Celtic word Colum and the Hebrew word Iona. We 
mull confines, however, that we have VLiy liitle faith in 
the I'onjednits of etymologifls, and think that upon no 
occafion they alone can eflablifli any fa£l, though when 
/concuriing with fafts they certainly tend to confl m 
and explain them. It is only lioin hifloi'ical faClsihat 
we can know' to what Sodor wa^ applied. 

It appeals from the hillory of the Orkneys, compiled 


by an old Icelandic writer, tranflated and enlarged by Sadsr 
Torfzus, that the ^budae or Weflern Ifles of Scotland 1 
were divided into two cluflers, Nordureys and'Sudureys. 

The Nordureys, which w'crc feparated from the Sude- 
rcys by the point of Ardnamurchan, a promontory in 
Argyllfliire, confilled of Muck, Egg, Rum, Caiina, 

Sky, Rafay, Barra, South Uid, North Uill, Bcnbecu- 
la, and Lewis, including Han is, with a great number of 
fmall ifles. The Sudereys were, Man, Arran, Bute, 

Cumra, Avon, Gid, Ila, Colonfay, Jura, Scarba, Mull, 

Iona, Tiree, Coll, Ulva, and other fmall iflands. All 
thefe when joined together, and fubjeA to the fame 
prince, made up the kingdom of Man and the iflts. In 
the Norwegian language Suder and Harder, fignifying 
fouthern and northern, and ey or ay an ifland. Wlicn 
the JEbudae were under one monarch, the feat of em- 
pire was fixed in the* Sudereys, and the Nordureys were 
governed by deputies ; hence the former arc much of- 
tener mentioned in hillory than the latter ; hence, tOo, 
the Sudereys often comprehend tbeNordureys, as in our 
days ScotlaiidisrumctimeacomprehendLd under England. 
Sudereys, or Suder, when anglicifcd, became Sodor ; 
and all the W'cftern ifles of Scotland being iiicludcil in 
one diocefe under the Norwegian princes, the bifhop 
appointed to fiiperintend them was called tlicbifliop of 
Man and the ifles, or the bilhop of Sodcr and Mau. 

Since Man was cunqiiered by Edward 111. il has been 
feparated from the other ifles, and its bifhops have ex- 
ercifed no jurifdidlion over them. Should it now be 
aflctd, why then is the biiliop of Man Hill called thebi- 
fliop of Sudor and Man ? w'e reply, that we have been 
able to difeover no realon ; but iuppufe the appellation 
to be continued in the fame way, as the title king of 
France, has been kept up by the kings of Great Britain, 
for fcveral centuries after the EnglLlli were cutircly ex- 
pelled from Trance. 

SOFA, in the EaH, a kind of alcove raifed half a 
foot above the floor of a chamber or ulher apartment ; 
and ufed as the place of Hate, where liliiors of dilline- 
tion arc received. Among the Turks the whole floor 
of their Hate-rooms is cuveied with a kind of tapellry, 
and on the window fide is raffed a fofa or fopba, laid 
with a kind of mattrefs, covered with a carpet much 
richer than the other. On this carpet the Turks arc 
feated, both men and women, like the taylorsin Eng- 
land, crofs-lcggcd, leaning agiiiH the wall, which is 
bolHcjccl with velvet, falin, or other Huff fuitable to 
tliefeafon. Here they cat their meals ; only laying a 
ilvin over the carpel to ferve as a tabic elulh, and a 
round wooden botird over all, covered with plates, &c. 

SOFALA, or Ckfala, a kingdom of Africa, lying 
on the cosH of Mofambique, near Zanguebar. It is 
bounded on the north by ]\li)iiomotapa ; on the call by 
the Mofambique fea ; on the fouih by the kingdom of 
Sabia ; and on the well by that of Muuica. It con- 
tains mines of gold and iron, and a great juimber of ele- 
phants. It is governed by a king, tributary to the 
Portuguefe, who Uidt a fort at the principal town, 
w'hich in of the fame Dame, and of great importance for 
their trade to the Eall Iiuliei:. It is feated in a iinull 
ifland, near the mouth of a river. E. Long. 35, 4c. 

S. Lat. io. 20. 

SOFFIT A, OT Soffit, in arehiteflure, any timber 
ceiling foimed of crofb beams of flying corniciS, the 
fquarc comparlinients or pannelsof which areenriclird 
4 F 2 w>h 
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fiofita with fculpturv, pairftrog, or gilding ; fucli are tliofc in 
H the palaces of ItBly, and in the apartments of the 
Luxembourg at Pans. 

^ SoFTira, or is tlfo ufed for the under frde or 

faec of an architrave; and more particularly for that of 
the corona or larmier^ which the ancients called lacunar^ 
the French plafond^ and we ufually the drip. It is en- 
riched with compartments of rofes; and in the Doric 
order has 18 drops, dirpufed in three ranks, fix in each| 
placed to the right uf the guitst, at the bottom of the 
triglypha. 

SOFI, or Sop HI. Sec So phi. 

SOFTENING, in painting, the mixiirg or diluting 
of colours with the brnfh or pencil. 

SOHO, the name of a fet of work^, or manufa^fory 
of a variety of hard wares, belonging to Mr Boulton, (i- 
tuated oo' the borders of SrafTordniire, within two miles 
of Birmingham ; now fo jullly celebrated as to deferve 
a fliurt hiilorical detail. 

About 30 years ago the pnemifes confided of a fmall 
mill and a few obfeure dwellings. Mr Boulton^in con- 
jundion with Mr Fothergill, then his partner, at an ex- 
pence of^oool. crefted a handfome and cxtcnfive edi- 
fice, with a view of manafat^uring metallic foys. The 
jrrd produdbons confitted of buttons, buckles, watch- 
chaiuH, trinkets, and fiich other articles as were pecu- 
liar to Birmingham. Novelty, t<iftc, and variety, were, 
however, always ponfpicuous ; and plated wares, known 
by the name of Sheffield plate, comprifing a great va- 
riety of ufefiil and ornaTncntal articles, became another 
permanent fubjc6l of inanufadlurc. 

To open channels for the confumption of thefe com- 
modities, all the northeni part of Europe was explored 
by the mercantile partner Mr Folhcrgill. A wide and 
cxtenfive correfpOiidencc was thus cllahliftied, the un- 
dertaking became well known, and the manufaiSurer 
by becoming his owm merchant, eventually enjoyed a 
double profit. 

Impelled by an ardent attachment to the arts, and 
by tlie patriotic nmhiiJon of forming his favourite Soho 
i;ito a fruiiful fmiinary of artifts, the proprietor extend- 
ed his views ; and men of taftc and talents were now 
fought for, and liberally patrnnifed. A fiiccersfukimi- 
tulion of the French or moulit ornaraenls, confiding of 
vafes, tripods, candelabra, &c, ficc. extended the cele- 
brity of the works. Services of plate and other works 
in diver, both maflive and airy, Were added, and an af- 
fay office was edablifliej in Birmingham. 

Mr Watt, the ingenious improver of the deam en- 
gine, ifi now in partncrflnji with Mr Boulton ; and they 
carry on at Soho a maiiii factory of deam engines, not 
lets beneficial to the public than lucrative to thcmfelves. 
This valuable machine, the nature and excellencies of 
which are deferibed luanotherplace (fee S^iRAu^ILn^inc)^ 
Mr Boulton propofed to opply to the opuration of coin- 
ing, and'fuitablc apparatus was crewed at a great ex- 
pcnce, in the hope of being employed by government 
to make a new copper coinage for the kingdom. Ar- 
tids of merit were engaged, and fpecimens of exquifjte 
delicacy were exbibitctS ; but as no national coinage 
lias taken place, the works are employed upon high 


dnifiied medals and private coins. To enumerate all the A/»fl» 
prodiif^icins of this manuFadloty' would hr tedious (a,) Soifl ont. 

In a national view, Mr Boulton’s under takings are ~ 

highly valuable and important. By collecting avor.nd 
him artids of various deferiptions, rival talents have 
been called forth, and by fiiccedive cvunpetition have 
been multiplied to an extent highly beneficial to the 
public. The manual arts partook of ihc benefit, mid 
became proportionably improved, 

A barren heath has been covered with plenty and 
population ; and Mr Boulton’s wuiks, wliich in ihtir 
infancy were little known and attended lo, now eyivtr 
feveral acres, give employment to more than 600 per- 
fons, and are faid to be the lirft of their kind in fftiropc. 

SOIL, the mould covering the Surface of tlie earth, 
in which vegetablea grow. It ferves as a fuppott fen* 
vegetables, and as refervoir for receiving and cuminu- 
ni eating their nourifliment. 

Soils are commonly double or triple compounds of 
the feveral repOted priinttivij earths, except the baryiic 
(fee Earths). The magnefiin bkewife fparingly oc- 
CUTS. Tlie more fertile foils afford alfu a fmall pix*- 
portion of coally fubllarrce arifmg from putrefadiioti, 
and fome traces of marine acid and gypfuni. Tlie vul- 
gar divifion into clay, chalk, fand, and gravel, is well 
imderflooJ. X>oam denotes any foil moderately adhe- 
five ; and, according to the ingredient that predomi- 
nates, it receives the epithets of clayey, chalky, fandy, 
or gravelly. The intimate mixture of clay with the 
oxydes of iron is called /iV/, and i«of a hard conlitiencc 
and a dark reddifh colour. Soria nre found by aualylis 
to contain their earthy ingredients in very difierent pro- 
portions. According lo Mr CtobeTti fertile mould m 
the vicinity of Turin, where the fall of rain amounts 
yearly to 40 inches, affords for eaCh too parts, from 
77 79 ofiilex, from 8 to 14 of argill, and from 5 

to 12 of calx ; befidee aboiU one-half of carbonic mat- 
ter, iind nearly an equal weight of gas, partly carbonic 
and partly hydrucarbuiiic. The fume cKperimenter re- 
preftnts the compofitiori of barren foils in fitailar fitua- 
tions to be from 42^ to %% p 8 r eenf. of filex, from 20 to 
30 of argil), and from 4^ to 20 of cailx. The celebrated 
Bergman found rich foils in the valleys ^f Sweden, 
where the annual quSatity of rain is 24 inches, to con- 
tain, fur each 100 parts, y6df filtceous fand, 14 of ar- 
gill, and 30 of calx. In the climate of Paris, wliere the 
average fall of rain i »20 inches, fertile mixtures, ac- 
cording to M. Tillct, vary frorp 46' to gz per uni. of 
filexi and from 1 1 to 17 of argill, with 37 of calir., 

Hfcnce it appears that in dry countries rich earths are of 
aclofcr texturr, and contain more of the calcareous in- 
gredient, with Icfs of the filieeuns. Mr Arthur Young 
has difcovcrcdj.that the value of fertile lands is nearly 
proportioned to the quantities- of gas which equal 
weights of their foil afford by diflilLation. See Agri- 
cti-LTURB, N° 24: and 118. 

S 0 IS 80 NS, an anoient, large, and confldemble city- 
of France, in the department of Aifnc and late province 
ofSoilToiinois. It was the capital of a kingdom of the 
fame name, under thefirft race of the French monarchs. 

It contaiuB about 12,000 inhabitants, and is a biflrop’s 

fee. 


. (a) It wad at this place, in the year 1772, that Mr Egintbn invcillcd his expeditious method. of copying 
j^iflurcs in oil. 
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SLke fte. Th« cnvirona ^re charming, but the Arccrs are 

U narrow, and ihc buufua iiUbuitt. The fine cathedial 

) ani^ iconfiderablc chapters in the king- 

~ dom ; and tlw biOiop, wljon the archliiihop of Rhciine 
waa ublent, had a right to croivn the king. TIr’ calUe^ 
though ancient, is not that in which the kings of the 
full race lefiJed. SoiifonK is feared in aveiy plcafant 
and fertile v^llry, on the livtr Aifnc, 30 miles well by 
jioi th of Rlu imi>, and 60 noiib-cah of Paris. E. Long. 
5. 24. N. Lat. 49. 23. 

bOIvE, or hoK. See Socage. * 

yOKEhlANS, See Soc and Socage. 

SOL, in uiufic, tlie fifth note of the gamut, uij re, 
m/, fa , _/y/, ///. Sev G AM u T. 

Sol, or Souy a Preiich cxiin made up of copper mix- 
ed with a little filver, and is worth upwards of an Lag- 
lifh halfpenny, or the 23d part of an Englifh (hilling. 
The fid when firlf jlriick was equal in value to 12 de- 
nicrsTounioiii, whence it was alfo called Jouzain, 7 i name 
it Hill reUins, iho’ its aiurient value be llhanged j the fol 
ha'diig been lince augmented by three deniers,and (truck 
with a punc heon of a fleur-de lis, to make it current for 
15 deniers. Soon after the old foU were coined over 
figaiii, and both old atid new were indift'erently made 
. current for 15 deniciTi. In 1709, the value of the fame 
fvils was laifed to 1$ deuiers. Towards the latter end 
of the reign of Louis XIV. the fol of l8 deniers was 
again lowered to 15 ; and by the late king it W'as rc- 
iluced to the original value of 12. What it ia at pre- 
Lnt poileriry may perhaps difeover. 

7^ht i}utcii,have alfo two kinds of folp ; the one of 
fiKtr, called fiii degros^ andlikew'ife fclnUlngi the other 
of copper caUed alfo the Jluyiter. 

Sol, the Sun^ in ailruuomy, ^Urology, &c* Sec 
Aa raojiuM Vi pqffim, 

Sol, in chrmiUry, iagold : thus called from an opi- 
nion that this mctdl is in a particular manner under the 
injluince of the fun. 

Sol, in heraldry, deiKites Or, the gulden colour in 
the firms of fovtieign princes. 

SCLiEL'S, or SoLtus, in anatomy, one of ilic ex- 
trnlW mufcles of tlic foot, fifing from the upper and 
hinder parts of the tibia and fibula. 

SOLAN-goose, in ofiiithoh>gy. See Felicanus* 

SOLANDRA, in botany: A genus of plants bo^ 
longing to the clafs of monoilelphUii and to tlie order of 
ffilyandria y and in the natural fyllcm arranged umlcr 
the 38tli order, T/rif&era. The ettlyx is fimple ; tlie 
capfiilc oidong, WTcathcd, and five-celled; the Itediiare 
many, difpofed in cells in a double order. The vulvea 
after n>aturity are tltvaricaiL'd, even to the. bafv, jiiid 
winged inwards by the parlitioii. The only fpecios is 
the This genus was firft named St/l^undra^ in 

honour of Dr Soiaiuh?, by Murray in the I4rh edition 
y^gelefbihum, 

SOLANUM, in boLi.iiy : A genus of the mettr^gynia 
order, .bclonghig to pe^taruhia clitfs of plants; and 
in llte iKitnml mtH-hod ranking under the zfvtb i>rdcr. 
The c.'dyx is inferior; the cniolla is rotate, 
iuid geiierttlly moMoplryliour. ; the fruit abo'iry, bildcu^ 
lar, and containing many fmall and fiui feeds. Of this 
genus there arc fifi fpccrcp, moft of them nnt'vcsof the 
Eall and Weft Indies. The moil reinaikutiL- of which 
arc the following ; 

1. 'Wcpiilcurmuy a native of Lritaiii and of Africa, 


is a (lender climbing plant, rifmg to fix or more feet in S danam. 
height. The leaves arc gtncrally oval, pointed, and of 
a deep green colour ; the flowers hang in loofe cluficre, 

Ilf a purple colour, and divided into five pointed feg- 
tnenU. The calyx is puiplc, peifillant, ni.d divided in- 
to five. The five filaments arc (lion, black, and inh rted 
into the tube of the corolla. The aiithcra' yellow, c”; cl;, 
and united in a point as ufual in this genus. The (Kle 
is long, and terminates in an obtufc fligniU. l^he berry, 
when ripe, is red, and coutains many fiat yelluv^ ilh fceih. 

It grows ill liedges well fiipplied with water, and 
fioweiR about the end of June. On chewing the roots, 
we fiift feel a bitter, then a fweet, t:dlc ; herce the 
name. The berries are faid to be podnnom, and may 
eaiily l>e niKlaken by children for currants. The ftipitn, 
or younger branches are direiflcd for ufe, and may be 
emphiyed either fre/li <)r dried : they (liould he galhci- 
ed in the autumn. This plant is generally given in de- 
cuctiem nriiifufion. Razoii dindls the fullovviug : Take 
drkd dulcamara twigs, half a drachm, and pom upon it 
16 ounces of fpring water, which mull be boiled down 
to 6 ounces; then (train it. Three or four t«a fpoonfula 
to be taken every four hours, diluted with milk to pre- 
vent its exciting a nnufea. Scveial authors take noiice, 
that the duleainai a pat takes of the milder pow'ersof the 
nightfiiadc, joined to n n folvent and faponaccous quali- 
ty ; hence it promotes the fecrelions of urine, rv\cat, 
the ineiifes, and locl:ia. It is recommended in a vaiiety 
of diforders; but parliculaily in rheumacifms, obllrurt- 
ed menles, and lochia, alfo in fome obltinatc cutaneous 
difeafes. 

2. The Nigrum^ common in many places in Britain 
about dunghills and walle places. It riles to about two 
fc'it in height. The (lalk is heibaceous, the leaves altcr- 
iiAte, irregularly oval, indcnltd, and clothid with loft 
liaiis. The flowers are white ; the Ixirics black and 
(liming. It rppears to pofTefs the deleterious qiuillties 
of the other nigh l (had; ir. a very high degree, and even 
the fmell of the plant is faid to cauR fiec]). Tlie bcr> 
rics arc equally poifonons with the h'aves ; CiUifing caf 
dialgia, and dt‘lhU,m^ and violent diUoi'tiuns of the limba 
ill children. Mr Gtlaki'r in J 757 rcci.mmtndcd .ts in- 
ternal are in old fores, in fcrofulousand cancerous ulcers, 
cnlaneous eruptiun:!, and in dropfies. He fays, that one 
grain infufed in an ounce of water furnetimes produced a 
conlidcrablc e(re^.t ; that in the dofc of two f>r three 
grains it fcldoni failed to evacuate the iiill pa(Trges,tr) in- 
creafe very Ici.fibly llic difeharge s by the (Itin and kid- 
neys, and fometimesto oecaliou lu..'idnch,dn»\vrji»er5, gid- 
dmefs, and dimntfs of light. Mr Brucii fi.-ld dechues, 
that in cafes in whk!i lie tried this folEr.um, they w'cie 
mueh aggravated by it ; and tb^U in one cafe in the 
dofc of one grain it pioveJ mortal to one of his pa- 
tientB ; tberefuie lit coiiinids its ufe is prejudicial. This 
opinion fccnis tacitly to he coiifnincd, as it is now ne- 
ver given internally. In ancient time* it was employ- 
ed cktcriially as a difeutient and anodyne in fornc euta- 
nenus a/ledlions, tumefactions of the glands, ulcers, and 
difoiders of the eyes. The f^ilanutn uv^ium irulrum^ a 
native of the Well Indies, is called guvm hy the nc- 
grot's. It is fo far from having any dcleU-nous qua- 
lity, that it is daily fervid up at tabic as greens or (pin- 
iiage. It has an agreeable biller talle, 

3. Ly^^npi^rfixim^ the li)v:'-apple, or tomato, cnlrivatrd 
in gardens in the warmer pariu of Europe and in all uu- 

3 - 
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pical countries. The (talk is herbaceouB» the Icbtcs 
pinnatedi ovaU polluted, and deeply divided* The flowera 
are on fimple racem} : they are fmall and yellow. The 
berry is of the ftzi; of a plum: they are fmoQth» 
fhiningi foft ; and are either of a yellow, or reddiih co* 
lour. The tofinato is ih daily ufe ; being either boiled 
in foups or brothsv or lerved up boiled as garniHiee to 
flefh-meatfi. 

3. Mehngeno, the egg-plant, or vegetable egg. This 
is alfo cultivated in gardens, particularly in JanUiica. It 
feldom rifes above a foot in height. The llalk is her- 
baceous and fmooth ; the leaves oval and downy ; the 
flowers ari: large and blue j the fruit is as big# and very 
like, the egg of a goofe. It is often ufed boiled as a 
vegetable along with animal food or butter, and fuppuf- 
ed to be aphrodiiiac and to cure fterility. 

5. Longunt, This plant is alfo herbaceous, but grows 
much ranker than the foregoing. The flowers are blue ; 
and the fruit is fix or eight inches long, and propor- 
tioiiully thick. It is boiled and eaten at table as the 
egg-plant. 

6. Tuberofunit the common potato. Sec Potato. 

SOLAR, fomething belonging to the Svn. 

SoL^a Spots. See Astronomy, Index, 

SOLDAN. See Sultan. 

SOLDANELLA, in botany : A genus of plants 

belonging to the clafs of pentandria^ and order of mono- 
^ynia ; and in the natural fyflem arranged under the 
2 id order, Precix. The corolla is campanulated ; the 
border being very fliiely cut into a great many feg- 
incnts. The capfule is unilocular, and its apex poly- 
denute. 

SOLDER, SoDDua, or a metallic or mineral 

conripofition ufed in foldering or joining together other 
metals. 

Solders arc made of gold, fdver, copper, tin, bifmuth, 
and lead ; ufually obferving, that in tlic compufltion 
there be fomc of the metal that is to be foldcrcd mixed 
with fomc higher and finer metals. Guldfmiths ufually 
make four kinds of folder, viz. folder of eight, where 
to feveii parts of filver there is one of brafs or copper ; 
folder of fix, where only a fixth part is copper ; folder 
of four, and folder of three. It is the mixture of cop- 
per in the folder that makes raifed plate conic always 
cheaper then flat. 

As mixtures of gold with a litt^ ^pper are found 
to melt with Icfs heat than, pure g^d ttftdF, thefe mix- 
tures ferve as folders for gold : two pieces of flue gold 
are foldered by gold that has a fmall admixture of cop- 
per ; and gold alloyed with copper is foldered by.fuch 
as is alloyed with more copper ; the workmen add a 
little filver a& well as copper, and vary the proportions 
of the two to one another, fo as to make the colour of 
the folder coiTcfpond as nearly as may be to that of the 
piece. A mixture of gold and coppiir is alfo a folder 
for fine copper as well as fur fine, gold. Gold being 
particulatly difpofed to unite with iron, proves an ex- 
rclleiic folder for the liner kinds of iron and ftcel inllru- 
inchts. 

The folder ufed by plumbers is made of two pounds 
of lead to one of block tin. Its goodnefs is tried , by 
melting it, and pouring the bignel# of a crown-piece on 
u table ; fdr, Tf good, there will ariff little bright fhining. 
liars therein. The folder for copper is made like that 
of the plumbcis i only^wuh copper and tio \ and for 


very nice worka, inftead of tin, they fometimes ufe a SoMcrfrg. 
quantity of filver. Solder for tin is made of two-thirda v— 
of tin and one of lead, or of equal parts of each | but 
where the work is any thing delicate, as in organ^pipea, 
where the juncture is fcsurce difccrnible, it is made of 
one part of bifmuth and three parts of pewter. The 
pewterers ufe a kind of folder made with two parts of 
tin and one of bifmuth ; this compofition melts with the 
lead heat of any of the foldcrs.^ 

Silver folder is that which is made of two parts of 
filver and one of brafs, and ufed in foidering thofe me- 
tals. Spelter folder is made of one part of brafs and 
two of fpelter or zinc, and is ufed by the braziers and 
copperfmithB for foldering brafs, copper, and iron. This 
folder is improved by adding to each ounce of it one 
pennyweight of filver : bnt aa it docs not melt without 
a confiderable degree of heat, it cannot be ufed when 
it is inconvenient to heat the work red-hot ; in which 
cafe copper and brafs are foldered with filver. 

Though fpelter folder be much cheaper than filver 
folder, yet workmen in many cafes prefer the latter. 

And Mr Boyk informs us, that he has found it to run 
with fo moderate a heat, as not much to endanger the 
melting of the delicate parts of the work to be foldered j 
and if well made, this filver folder will lie even upon the 
ordinary kind itfelf and (o fin up thofe liule pavities 
that may chance to be left in the firfl operation, which 
is not cafily done without a fpldcr mor^ eafiiy fufible 
than the firft made ufe of. , As to iron, it is fulfiGient 
that it be heated to a white heat, and the two extremities, 
in this (iate, be hammered together j; by which means 
they become incorporated one with the other. 

SOLDERING, tlie joiniogancl faftciiiugtQgetherof 
two pieces of the faine metal, or of two different metals, 
by the fufion and application of fomc metallic compufi- 
tion on the extremities of the meuls to be joined. 

To folder upon filver, bnafs, or iron : Take filver, 
five penny weights ; brafs, four pennyweights | melt 
them togetherfor foft folder, which runs foonefi, Take 
filver, live pennyweights ^ copper, three pennyweighta| 
melt them together for liard folder. Beat the folder 
thin, and lay it on the pl^cc to be^ foldered, which muft 
be firll fitted and bound together wire asoccafioti 
requires ; then take borax in po^er, and temper it 
like pap, and la^ it upon the folder,. it, dry | 

then cover it with live coals, and, bio#, and it wiQ 
run immediately ; take it prefently out of the, fire, and 
it is done. It is to be ob(erved,.tliat if any thing is to 
be foldered in two places,, which qanuot well be done at 
one time, . you mull firfi folder with the harder (older^ 
and then with the foft ; for if it be firll, done with ;th^ 
foft, it will uiifolder again before the other isl'afiencd. 

Let it be obfervril, that if you would not have your 
folder run about the, piece that is to be foldered, you 
mull rub fuch places over with chalk.— -In the, foldering 
cither of gold, filver, copper, or cither of the metals 
above-mentioned, there iBgiuerally^ufed borax, in pow- 
der, and fometimes rofin. As to iron, . it ia fuffioient 
that it be heated rr J-hot, and the two extrenuties thus 
hammered together, by which .means they will become 
incorporated .with each other. For the finer kinds of 
iron and Aeel iufiruinentA, however, gold proves an cx* 
celicot folder- This, metal will dilTolve twice or thrice 
its we ight of iron in a degree of heat very far lefs than 
that in which iron itfclf melts; hence if , a fiuali pUte of 

gold 
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gold is wrapped round the parts to be joinedi and af- 
M terwards melted by u blow-pipe, it Itrongly unites the 
pieces together without any injury to the inftrument, 
however delicate. 

SOLDIEK, a military man lifled to ferve a prince 
or ftatc in coididcration of a certain daily pay. 

SoLDiER-Crad. See Cancer. 

Fr(/b Heater SoiniKK. See Stratiotes. 

SOLE, in the manege, a fort of horn under a horfe’s 
foot, which is much more tender than the other horn 
that enctompafles the foot, and by rcafou of its hard- 
nefs is properly called the born or hoof. 

Sole, in ichthyology. See Pleuroncctes. 

80 LEA. Sec Sanoal and Shoe. 

SOLECISM, in grammar, a falfe manner of fpeak- 
ing, contrary to the rules of grammar, either in refpcA 
of declenliofi, conjugation, or fyntaa.— The word is 
Greek, derived from the 5 o/if, a people of 

Attica, who being tranfplanted to Cilicia, lofl the pu- 
rity of their ancient tongue, and became ridiculous to 
the Athenians for the imprupricties into which they 
fell. 

SOLEMN, fomething performed with much pomp, 
ceremony, and expence. Thus wC fay, folemn feafts, 
• folemn funerals, folemn games. See * — In \^xr ^folemn fig- 
nihes fomething authentic, or what is clothed in all its 
formalities. ' 

SOLEN, RAzoR-sHEA^Ht or Kntfe-handle Shell s a 
genus belonging to tliC clafs of and order of 

teftntta^ The animal is an afeidia^' The fhell is bivalve, 
oblong, and opening at both lides: the hinge has a tooth 
fhaped like an awl, bent back, often double, not iiifert- 
ed into the oppofite fliell; the rim at the hdes fome- 
what worn aVvay^ and has a homy cartilaginous hinge. 
There are 23 fpecies. Three of them, vist. the filiqua, 
vagina, and enfis, are found on the Btitifh cuads, and 
lurk in the land near the low* water mark in a perpen- 
dicular direction. When in want of food they elevate 
one end a littfe above the furface, and protrude their 
bodies far out of the fhell. On the approach of dan- 
ger they dart deep into the fand, fometimes two feet at 
lead. Their place is kno^vn by a fmall dimple on the 
furfSce. Sometime^ they are dug out with a fliovel ; at 
other times they are taken by ilriking a barbed dart 
fuddenly into them. When the fca is down, ihefe fifli 
ufually run deep into the fand ; and to bring them up, 
the conimon Cuftom is to throw a little fait into the 
holes, on which the (ifh raifes itfelf, and in a few mi- 
nutes appears at the mouth of its hole. Whth half the 
(hell is difCovCred, the fifhcrman has nothing more to 
do than to take hold of it with his fingers and draw it 
out t hut he nruil be cautious not to lofe the occafion, 
for the creature does not continue a moment in that 
ftate ; and if by any means thr fifhermar has touched 
it, and let it flip away, it is gone for ever ; for it will 
not be decoyed again out of its hole by fait ; fo that 
there fS then no way of getting it but ny digging un- 
der it, and throwing it up with the fand. The fiih has 
two pipes, each compofed of four or five rings or por- 
tions of a hoUow cylinder, of unequal lengths, joined 
one to another ; and the places where they join arc 
marked by a number of fine Hreaks or rays. Now the 
ceafoii why the fait makes thefe creatures come up out 
of their holes, is, that it gives them violent pain, and 
even corrodes ll:efe pipes. This is fomcwl at flrmge, 


as the creature is nouriihed by means of fait water; but Sdeore, 
it is very evident, that if a little fait be ftrewed upon 
thefe pipes in a fifh taken out of its habitation, it w'ill 
corrode the joinings of thu rings, and often make one 
or more joints drop off: the creature, to avoid this mif- 
chief, arifeaout of its hole, and throws off the fait, and 
then retires back again. The ufc of thefe pipes to the 
animal is the fame with that of many other pipes of a 
like kind in other IhcU fifh ; they all ferve to take in 
water : they arc only a continuation of the outer mem- 
brane of the fifh, and ferve indifferently for taking in 
and throwing out the water, one receiving, and the 
other difcharging it, and either anfwcring equally well 
to their purpofe. See jinimal Morion. 

The fifh was iifed as food by the ancients ; and 
Athensus, from Sophron, fpeaks of it as a great de- 
licacy, and particularly grateful to widows. It is often 
ufed as food at prefent, and is brought up to table fried 
in eggs. 

SO LEU RE, a canton of Swiffcrland, which hold. 4 
the lith rank in the Helvetic confederacy, into which 
it was admitted in the year 1481. Tt llrctchcs panly 
through the plain, and partly along the chains of the 
Jura, and contains about 50,000 inhabitants. It is 3 7 
miles in length from north to foiitli, and 35 in breadth 
from call to weft. The foil for the mofl part is excced- 
ingly fertile in corn ; and the diftri£ls within the Jura 
abound in excellent pallures. The trade both of the 
town and canton is of little value, ahhoiigli they are 
very commodioufly fituated for an extenfive commerce. 

It is divided into 1 1 bailiwicks, the inhahitaiUs of which 
arc all Roman Catholics except thofc of llit b.ailiwick f)f 
Buckegberg, who profefs the reformtd religion. The 
fovercign power rclirles in the great council, whicli, 
comprifing the fenate or little council of 36, ccmfilUof 
102 members, chofeuby the fenaie in equal pmpoi lions 
from the 1 1 tribes or companies into which the ancient 
burghers arc diftributed ; and, ov\ing to the diHiiiftiori 
between the ancient and the new burghers (tlio former 
confiftingof only 85 families) the guvernmeut is a com- 
plete ariftocracy. 

Solkure, an ancient and cxti-cmely neat town of 
Swiftcrlancl, capital of the canton of the fame name. It 
contains about 4000 inlKibitants, and is plcafantly I'eat- 
cd on the Aar, winch here expands into a noble river. 

Among the moft remarkable objefts of ciiriofity in this 
town is the new church of St Urs, whicli was begun 
XU 1762 and riuinied in 1772. It is a noble edifice of 
a whitiOi gray ttone, drawn from the neighbouriug quar- 
ries, wliich admits a polifti, and is a fpecies of rude mar- 
ble. The lower part of the building is of the Corin- 
thian, the upper of the Compofirc order. The facade, 
which conliils of a portico, furmounted by an elegant 
tower, prefciits iifelf finely at the extremity of the prin- 
cipal ftreet. It coll at leaft 8a,oooI. a confiderable 
fum for fucli a fmall republic, whufc revenue fcarccly 
exceeds i2,oool. a- year. Solcure is funounded by 
regular ftonc fortificaliuns, and is 20 miles north north- 
eaft of Bern, 27 fouth fouth-weft of Bafle, and 45 weft 
of Zurich. E. Long. 7, 20. N. Lat. 47. 15, 

SOLFAING, in mufic, the naming or prunoiincir.g 
the fcveral notes of a fnhg by the fyllubtcs a/, re, vn^JHf 
foh 'Sfc. in learning to ling it. 

Of ihc fcvco notes in the French fcalc u/, re, 

/-/, only four arc ufed among us in finging, 

nj. 



Solfatcrra, 
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fni^ foU la i their oflioe is principally, in 
that by applying them to every note in the fcalc, it may 
not only by pronounced with more enfe, hut chicily 
that by them the tones and {tmitunea of the natural 
fcale may be better marked out and didinguilhed. Thia 
dciign 18 obtained by the four fyllahlra /*, foh lay tt^u 
Thus from fa to fol ia a tone, alfo from faJ to Ai, and 
from la to »f»‘, without dillinx^uilhiug the j^renter or kTa 
tone I but from la to fa, alfo from tui to fa, is only a 
femitonv* If then theft* he applied in thi§ order, 
l^ufa, fily la, mi, fa, 5 ;c* ilicy expreft th« natuial ferica 
from C ; and if that be repeated to a fecoud or third 
odlave, we fee by them how to expreCs all the different 
orderw of tones and femitones in the diatonic fcalt) and 
ilill above mi will ftand fa,fot, la, and below it the fame 
inverted \a,ful,fa, and one mi ia alwiiya ditlant from 
Biiothtr an ottave ; which cannot be fald of any of the 
relt, hecaufe after mi afeending conne always fuyfol, la^ 
which arc repeated in verted! y defeending. 

To conceive the ufe of thia, it ia eg be remeinbercd, 
that the fivil thing in learning to ling, is to make one 
raife a fcale of notes by tones and femitoues lu an ocp 
tave and dcfceiul again by the fame ; and then to rife 
a!id fall by greater intervals at b leap, as thirds and 
fonrtliG, ^c. and to do all this by beginning at notes of 
cliffcRMit piuh. Then thofc notes are reprefenled by 
lines and Tpaccs, to which thefe fylUblcs are .applied, 
and (he learners taught to name each line and fpace 
thereby, which mnkes what wc call folfnng i the ufe 
wlicreof is, that while they are learning to tune the 
degrees and intervals of found exprefled by notes on «i 
line or fpace, or learning a fung to wliich no words arc 
(ipplled, they may not only do it the better by means of 
nrticulaie fbunds, but chiefly that by knowing the 
dfgreea and intervals cxprcITcd by thofc fyllabler, they 
may more readily know the places of the femitonvs, and 
the true dillance of the notes* See the article Sino« 
iNn. 

SOLFATERRA, a mountain of Italy In the king- 
dom of Naples, and Terra di Lavoro, This mountain 
appears evidently to have been a volcano in ancient 
times; and the foil is yet fo hot, that the workmen em- 
ployed there in making alum need nothing clfc befidea 
the heat of the ground for evaporating their liquids. 
Of this mountain wc have the following account by Sir 
William Hamilton. '• Near Aftruni (another moun- 
tain, formerly a volcano likewife) rifes the Solfaterra, 
which not only retaiiiB its cone and crater, but much 
of its former heat. In the plain within the crater, 
ftnoke iFues from many parts, as alfo from its Tides 1 
here, by mcan^ of ftones and tiles heaped over the cre- 
vices, through which the fmokc pafles, they colleiEt in 
an awkward manner what they call faU armmiacn ; 
and from the fand of the plain they extrad fulphur and 
alum. This fpot, well attended to, Ibight certainly 
produce a good revenue* whereas I doubt if they have 
liitiierto ever cleared 2oaL a year by it. The hollow 


hiund produced hy thr^nvmg a h-^uvy llofle on the plain 
of the crater of the Solf.itrrra, ft tmn* to indicate that it 
18 fupported by a fort of arched natv.r?! vault; and one ^ 
is induced to think ’tli d ihi-re U r pool of water be- 
neath this vault ( which boils ih? heat of a fubter- 
raneons fire ftill deeper), by the vvrry tv.oift fleam that 
iffuca from the cracks in the plain of the Scdftiterrn, 
which, like that of boiliiig w'aler, runs off a fword or 
knife, prefented to it, in great drops^ On the outlidc, 
and at the foot of the cone of the Splfaterra, towards 
the luke of Agnano, water ruflics out of the nuka fa 


II 
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hot as to raife the qiiickfilver in Eahvcnheii^s thermo- 
mcti r to the' degree of hoiling water (a) t a fad of 
which I myfelf was an eyc-witnefa. This place, well 
worthy the obfervalion of tlic curiouu, hits l^ecn taken 
little notice of ; it is called the Plfdarflli. 'I’lie coin- 
moii people of Naph s have great faith in the effl^ acy of 
this water | and make* much of it in all cutaneous dif« 
orderr, as w*cl1 as for another difordcr that prevnili here. 
It fetms to be impregnated chiefly with fulphur and 
alum. Wlvcn you approach your ear to the rocks of 
the Pifcbirclli, from whence this water ooats, you hear 
a horrid boiling noife, which fetms to proceed from 
the huge caldron that may be iuppofed to he under 
tlic plain of the Solfaterra, On the other fulf nf the 
Solfatcrra, next the fca, there is a rock which has coni>« 
municated with the fea, till part of it was cut away to 
make the road to Puaxole ; this was UTidoubtedly a con- 
fidcvable lava, that ran from the Solfatcrra when it waa 
an adive volcano. Under this rock of lava^ which ia 
more than 70 feet high, there is a Aratum of pmnicc 
and aihesi This ancient lava U about a quortcr of a 
mile broad; you meet with it abruptly before you come 
in fight of Pux’/.olc, and it Gnifhea as abruptly within 
about 100 paces of the town* The ancient name of 
the Solfatcrra was Fnfum FuUamj a Aitmg proof ofira 
origin from fublerraneous tire* The degree of heal 
thfct the Solfatcrra has preferved for fo many arcs, 
fcemH to have calcined the Aoncs upon its cone and in 
its crater, as they are very white and crumble eafily in 
the hmtell parts. See CHrmiirair, N®(>y6. 

SOLICITORi a perfon employed to take enr® of 
and manage fuits depetnling to the courts of law or 
equity* Solicitors arc within tlie Aatute to be fwot-n, 
and admitted by the Jitdpes, Wfore they are allowed 
to praflife in our courts, in like manner as attorneys. 

There it alfo a great oiScer of the lauv next to the 
attorney-general, who is Ayled the king’s folic it or*ge- 
neral; wdio holda hii oAce by patent during the king’s 
pUafure, has the cm^eand eonoern of managing the 
king's affairs, and has fees for plmling, befldcs iHher 
fceianfing by paten ts« 6c«, He attends on the privv- 
council; and the attorney-gencralandhe were ancic-nuy 
reckoned among the offieers of the exchequer ; they 
have tli^ir aadience, and come wiihni the bar in all 
otlwr courts, 

SOLID^ in philofopbyi a body whofe parts are fo 

firmly 


(a) « 1 have remarked, that after 1 great fall of rain, the degree of heat in this water ia much lefs ; 
which will account for what Padhre Torre fays (in his book, entitled Hifidre €$ Phenomfftrs dn that 

when he tried it in company with Monfieur de la Condaii»ine« the degree of heat, Upon RvaumUr’s thermo* 
meter, was 68*. 
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firmly conned cd togethfr. aB not cafily to give way or 
, . ill]) from eacb uihcr •, io which feufe /olid Hands oppofed 

" Geumetridant define a folid to be the third fpecies 

of magnitude, or that which has three dimcnfiunti, viza 
length, breadth, atid ihichiK-fs or depth. 

Solids are cummunly divided into regular and irregu- 
lar. The regular fulids are thofe terminated by regular 
and equal pla^e^, and are only live in number, viz. the 
tetrahedron, wlinih confids of four equal triangles ; the 
cube or hcKahedrun, of Iik equal (quares ; the odalic^ 
diu.i, of right equal triangles; the dodecahedron, of 
twdve ; and the icofahedron, of twenty equal triangles. 

The irregular fulids are almoil iiiGnite, comprehend- 
ing all fuch as do nut come under the d:'fiiiitioii of re- 
gular fulids s as the fphere. cylinder, cone, parallelo- 
gram, prifm, parallelopiped, &c. 

Solids, in anatomy, aee the boneSf ligaments, mem- 
branes, mufelea, nerves and vcITelii, &c. 

The folid parts of the body, though equally compo- 
fed of vcfTela, are diflerciit with regard to their confid- 
ence ; fonoc being hard and othe’-a foft. The hard, aa 
the bones a.id cartilages, give hrmnefs and attitude to 
the body, and fulUiu the other parts : the foft parts, 
. eiihcr aliiiic or togetlrer with tire hard, fert'c to execute 
the ariimal fun£liuiia. See Anatomy. 

SOLIDAGO, in botany ; A genus of plants be- 
loncmg to tbe cUfs of fyngenejUi^ and to the order of 
fofy^amiM fupet/lua ; and in the natural fyllem ranging 
under the 49 h order, Comfi/lu. Tlie receptacle is na- 
ked \ the pappus firople ; the radii arc commonly Bve; 
thefcaks of the calyx are imbricated and curved inward. 
There are 14 fpeciea » fnapervivens, canudenfis, altifll- 
ma, lateriflora, bietdort laaceolata, cmfia, inexicana, 
fleakaulia, latifolia, virgauvea, niiiutat rigida, nuvebo- 
raceiiGs. Among ihcfe there it only one {pecice, which 
is a native of Untain, the or golden rod, 

which grovra frequently in rough mountainous paHurea 
an‘l woods. The Hems arc branched, and vary from fix 
inches CO five feet high, but tlieir common height is 
•btiut a yard. The leaves are a little hard aud rough 
to the touch *, the lower ouet uval-Unccolate, generdlly 
a little ferrated and fup ported no foojtftalka { thole on 
the Hoiks are clUptierl : ihc flowers are yellow, and 
grow in fpikes from the abe of the leaves 1 thefcaks of 
tliAi calyx aiv lanceolate, of utiequal length, and of a 
pile gretn cahiur ; the female florets in the rays arc 
ft'Jiii bve to eighr in iianiber ^ the hermaphrodite flowers 
in the dife from ten to twelve. There is a variety of 
lias fpecics caiied cmnbrica to he found on rocks from 
lix inchcH to a fout high. 

i>OLlDlTy, ihat propeny of maLtcr, or body, by 
which ic excludes all other bodies from chc place which 
itfclf poiTefles 1 and as it would be abiWd to fuppofe 
that two bodiea could poiTcfs one and the fiune pl^e at 
tlir fame time, it follows, that the fgfteH bodies are 
equally folid wkb the hardeft. Sec Mitapmtsics, 
44, 173, &c. 

Among geonartricians, the folidity of a body denotes 
tbe quaotiry orfpscc contained in it, and is called alfo 
its folid (' untent. 

TitefuUdity of a cube, priftn* cylinder, or parallelo- 
piped, is bad by vnuhqdying its t^fis into its height. 
The folidity of a pyramid or cone is had by muU 
VoL. XVIi. Fan II. 


tiplying cither the whole bafe into a third part of Soliloquy, 
the height, or the whole height into a third part of 
the bafe. ’ - ' ^ 

SOLir^OQUY, a rcafoning or difcoiirfe which a 
man holds with hiniftlf ; or, more properly, according 
to Pa]>iafi, it is a difeonrfe by wuy of anfwcr to a quef- 
tiuii that a man propofcH to liiinfLlf. 

Soliloquies are become viiy common on the mo- 
dern Hagc ; yet notiiiog can be more inaitifuial, or 
moi'e unnatural, than an iiclor's making long fpiLchrs 
to himfelf, to convey hia int'.ntiiMis to the aui!' -nrc. 

Where fuch difewencs arc neceiVaiy to W made, the 
poet IhouLl rather take cart to give ti.r dramatic pti- 
funs fuch confidants as may neceiUifly Diai'c lht.ii' in- 
ffiofl thoughts: by ivhidi means they will be muie na- 
turally conveyed ro the audience ; yet evi n this i-, a 
Ihift which an accurate poet would not mive occjloii 
fur. Tlie following hoes of iliediikc of Buckinghani 
concerning the ufe and abufe of fuliioquies deferve at- 
tention : 

Soliloquies had n^ed be very few, 

Kxtiemely ni>.iLt aw)d fpukt in piiiTion too. 

Oiir liA^m lalkiug to dieinlelves, for want 
Of others, make thv. pit their corhchinl : 

Nor i& the matter nieiuh d yet, if thus 
I'hey tiud a friend, only to tell it us. 

SOLIMAI'J ir. emperor of the Tuiks, furnained 
the Magmfiicnty was llic only lou of Stlirn I. whom he 
fucceeded n 1520. He was educated io a manner ve- 
ry differcfiT fruin the Ottoman princes in general; for he 
W4S inliructr.d in the maxims of politics and the fecrets 
of govmimei.t. He began his icigii by refturing thofe 
perru' i. their pofleinons whom hia father had unjuHly 
pliindv.red. He re-cllabll(lied the authority of the tri- 
bunals, which was slmoft annihilated, and bellowed the 
government of provinces upon none but petfons of 
wealth and probity 1 ‘‘ I would have my viceroys (he 
ufed to fay) refemhle thofe rivers that fertilize the 
fields through which they pafs, not ihufc torrents which 
fweep every thing before them.'' 

After concluding a truce with Ifmael Sophy of Fer- 
fia, and fubduing Goztli Bey, who had railed s rebel- 
lion in Syria, he turned his arnisagainil Europe. Bel- 
grade was taken in 1^21, and Rhodes fell into hia 
bands the year following, after an obllinate aud enthu- 
iiaflic defence. In 15 26 he defeated and flew the king 
of Hungary iu the faraoiis battle of Mo hat z. Three 
years after he conquered Diida, and immediately laid 
ilege to Vienna itfelf. But after continuing jo days 
before Uiat city, and aflaultiiig it 20 times, he was obli- 
ged to retreat with the lofa of 80,000 men. Sonic time 
after he was defeated by the Pr-Tfidiis, and difappuiuted 
ill his hopes of taking Malta. He fuccreded, however, 
in difpoiicflijig the Genoefe of Chio, an ifland which 
bad belonged to tliat republic foi more tlian zoa 
years. 

He died at the age of 76, while he was befleging 61- 
geth, a town in Hungary, on the 30tli Augull 1566. 

He was a prince of the probity, aluverof jus- 

tice, and vigorous in the execution of it ; but be tar- 
iiilhed all his glory by the ciiielty of his dirpoiition. 

After the battle of Mohalz he ordered 1500 prifoners, 
mail of them gcnilrincn, to be ranged in a circle, and 
beheaded in prefcnce of his whole army. 

4 G Soliraaa 
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SulSpiiga Sollman thought noliiing impi^flihle which he com- 
!l mitiiclivl : A gciural having recc-iwd orders to throw a 
Solomon, j,, jjgj. j^ver the Drave, wrote him, that it was irnpof- 
* fible. The fultan Tent him a hmg band of linen with 

thefe words written on it : ■* The emperor Solirnan, 
thy mailer, orders thee to build a bridge over the Drave 
in Ipite of the diiru uhies thou niayefl niect with. He 
infoims thee at the fame lime, that if thcbridgi he not 
fiiiiilied upon hie at rival, he will hang thee with the 
very linen w'hich iiifoims ihet ol his will.” 

vSOI.IPUCtA, or SoMFUGA, in iiuiural hifl.oi-y, ihe 
naniL given by ihe Rruu.iiis to a fm:ill venomous lufecl 
t)t the fpuler kind, called by llie Greeks heUucentros : 
both wolds fignlfying an animal which flings moll in 
the touiuncB and feafons wheie the fun is nioft hot. 
Soliiius makes this ereature pieuliar to Sardinia ; hut 
thi.i IS coniruiy lu all the accounts given us by the an- 
cients. Jl Id common in Africa and loiiie par is of Llu- 
rope. Alt! oft all tiie liot i ountrits produce this venom- 
ou.s little erearuie. Ii lies under the fand to feize 
other inl«chs aa they go by ; and if it meet with any 
uncovered part of a man, p uduees a vvoinid \^hl(.h 
plover very paiiiliil; it isiaid ihcit the bite is ahfoluuly 
mortal, buL probably this is not true. Sulinuo writes 
the word Jvl'ijugas and fo do many (uliers, erroiKoiilly 
deiiving the name fiom the notion that thifi animal iliea 
from the fun’s lays and biirics itfelf in tiie fand. 

SOLIS (Antonio de), an ingeiiious Spaiiilh writer, 
of an ancient and illuilrious family, bom at Piacenza 
in Old Callilc, in 1610, He was iiuendcd for the 
hw ; hut his iiiclin.ition toward poetry prevailed, and 
be cultivated it with great fuccefs. Philip IV. of Spain 
made him out of his fecretarien ; and after his death 
the queen-regent appointed him hiftoiiographer of the 
Indies, a place of great profit and honour: his Hiiloiy 
of the Conqiuft of Mexico fhows that fhc could not 
have named a fitter perfon. He is better known by this 
hiftory, at lead ubroad, than by his poetry and dtamaiic 
writings, though in llieie he was alfo diftiiiguifhed. He 
turned prieil at 57 years of age, and dud 111 1686. 

SOLITARY, that which is remote from the com- 
pany or commerce of others of the fame fpecies. 

SOLITARIES, a deiiominaUon of nui>i>uf St Peter 
of Alcantara, inflituted in 1676, the deiign of wdiicli 
was to imitate the feverc penitent life of that faint. 
Thus they are to keep a continual (ilence, never to 
open their ruoutbs to a ftrangcr ; to employ tbeir time 
wholly in fpiritual cxerclfes, and leave their tempo- 
ral concerns to a number of maids, who have a particu- 
kr fiiperior in a frparate part of the monaftcry : they 
always go barefooted, without fanduU; gird chcmfLlvcB 
with a thick cord, and wear no linen. 

SOLO, in the Italian mufic, is frequently ufed in 
pieces confilling of Rveral parts, to mark tliufe that are 
l<' perform alone; as fiauto foioy vwlinu It is alio 

ufed for funatas compol'cd for one violin, one Geiiuan 
iiutc, or other inftirumeiit, and a bafs ; thus we fay, 
Corelli's fulos^ Getninuini^s flic. When two or thicc 

pans play or ling feparatcly fiom the grand chorus, 
they arc called a iloi fclu foU^ Sic. Solo ia fome- 
limes denoted by S. 

SOLOMON, the fon of David king of Ifracl, re- 
Duwiicd in Scripture fur his w'ifdom, riches, and magni- 
fieeiii temple and other buildings. Tuw'ards the end 
of hialifc he (uUied all his former glory by his apoilaiy 


from God ; from which eaiife vengeance was denoun- S Jnmon, 
ced agaiiifl his houfe and iiAtiuii. He died about 975 

B. C. « 

SoLOMOs^s Seal, in botany; a fpccies ofCoNVALLA- 

RIA. 

SOLON, one of the feven wife men of Greece, was 
bom at Sal am IS, of Athenian parents, who were dc- 
feeiided from Codiiis. His father leaving little patri- 
mony, he had recourfe to mereliandiit' lor his fublill- 
ciicc. He had, however, a greater ih Hi after know- 
ledge and fame than aftci riches, aiid made his met can- 
tile voyages lubfci vit iit to the ineieafc of hi.'^ iniLhec- 
tual trealiiU'S. l ie very early tultivated the art ol poe- 
try, and applied himlelf to the llndy muraJ am! civil 
wildom. When the AThernans, lind o'lt v\ nli a Itmg 
and trouVJilome w'ar widi llie Mt gaieidiaiis, tor the le- 
Covery of the :fte of Salanii^i, pruhibiii d ai.y one, und( r 
pain of cliarh,to propolc the renewal of thui ciaip to 
that bland, Solon thinking the prohihition dilh-n uiiraVlo 
to the dale, and finding many of the younger i iii/ciif. de- 
firoiis to revive the war, feigned hirnUlt mad. and look 
care to have the report of liis iiiiamty Ipread thro’ tire 
city. In the mean time lie compoh.d an elegy adapltii 
to I he dale of public aftaiis, which lie committed to 
memory. Every thing being thu' preparcil, he fullud 
forth into the market-place with tlm kind of cap on hift- 
head Which iva.s commonly worn by lick pcrfoiiK, and, 
afcciiding the herald ’s Hand, he dtiivered, to a nuinc* 
rous crowd, his lamentation for the defertion of Sula- 
mis. The verfes were heard with general applaufc; 
and Piliilratus fcconded his advice, and urged the 
people to renew the war. The decretf was immediately 
repealed; the claim to Salamis was refumed ; and the 
condu^l of the war was committed to S4)lon and Pifif- 
tratus, w'lio, by means of a ftratagem, defeated the Me- 
garenfians, and recovered Salamis, 

His pupularky was extended through Greece in enn- 
fequence of a fuccelsful alliance which he formid among 
the iliites in defence of the temple at Delphos againil the 
Cirrharans. When diirenfiona had arifen at Athens be- 
tween the rich creditors and their poor debtors, Soluri 
was created archon, W'ith the united powers of fupn iiic 
Icgillator and inagiftrate. He foon rtfturLd hurmniiy 
between the rich and poor : He cancelled the debts 
which had proved the occafion of fo much opprtflion; 
and ordained that in future no creditor ihould be allow- 
ed to ieize the body of the debtor fur his feegrity ; He 
made a new dillnbutiou of the people, inftituted new 
courts, of judicature, and framed a judicious code of 
law's, which afterwards became the bafis of the laws of 
the twelve tabUs in Rome. Among bis criminal lavi'S 
are many wife and excellent n gulatioiib ; but the code 
is neccilarily defective with rcfpLCt to ih'Oie principles 
which iiiuft be derived from the knowledge of the true 
God, and of pure morality, as the certain iouncktionh of 
natioiiul happim fs. Two of them in purcieular W'ere 
v^ry exceptionable ; thi perm. (lion of a voluntary exile 
lu peiluiib that bad b<-tii guilty of premeditated mur- 
der, and the appoint lueiit oi a lefs locre punifhment 
for a lape than for fedu^tiuxi. Thoic who with to fee 
accurately Ibited the c* n parative exctIUncc of the laws 
of Moles, of Lyciirguh, and i>olon, K.ay confult Prize 
Dillertalioiib iklaiive tciN;|tui.d aiui Revealed Rebgiuii 
by Tt yler’s Theological Sucieiy, Voj. IX. 

I'hc interview whicj;i buiog is laid to have had with 

Croefus 
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Sulfticc Croefua kin^ rtf Lydia, the folid rcmaiks of the fage 
II alter l\i(veyin^ the ?Ti\)naii h’s wealth, the rccollcdtiou of 
gonil)feni. ,iiark « by Crrefus when cluoined to die, and the 

* noble LoniMjr\ ofCyrtis on that oi-caiion, are kiionii to 
tv.-ry lehoDlhoy. SoUiii died in ihr ifljrid of Cyprus, 
abciul the Koth year of his aj;c. Statues were erected 
to bis memory hoih at Aiheiis and S>ilamis. Hi-? thirll 
alter knowledj^e continued to the lall ; “ I grow old 
(|:iid he) learning many things.’^ Among the apo- 
thegms and pn c< pts whieh have been afcrihcd to So- 
lon, are the foll-'wiiiijr : Laws are like cohwths, tliat 
entangle the wiak, hut are broken tl, rough by the 
ftrnug. He vvho h i-, learned to obey, will know how 
tn t'ornriuiMd. In all things let reafoii be your guide. 
Diligently conteiiijjiate cKCLllent things. In every 
thing that you do, coiilidcr the end. 

SOLSTICE, ill allronomy, that time wdu'ii the fun 
is in one (^f the loHtitial pointvS ; that is, when he is at 
his great. It diitance fiom the equator; thus called hc- 
cauie he then appears to Hand (till, and not to change 
lus dillancc from the equator for Ibme time ; an appear- 
ance owing to the obliquity of our fpbcrc, and which 
thofe living unJtr the equator are ftrangers to. 

The I’oliiitLS are tw'o in each year; the icitival or 
. fumrner fold ice, and the hyeinal or winter folilice. The 
fiimmer folilice is when the fun feenns to deferibe the 
tropic of Cancer, which is on June 22. when he makes 
tlie longell day : the winter folilice is when the fun en- 
ters tile firll degree, or feems to deferibe the tropic of 
Capricorn, which is on December 22 , when he makes 
the riiortcll day. This is to be underHuud as in our 
northern hcmifphcre ; for in the fouLhern, the fun’s en- 
trance into Capricorn makes the fumrner folilice, and 
that into Cancer the winter folilice. The two points 
of the ecliptic, wherein the fun’s greatell afeent above 
the equator, and his defeent below it, arc terminated, 
arc called the /ol/litini points; and a circle, fuppofed to 
pafs’through the poles of the world and theft points, is 
called X.\\t fol/lttial colure. The fummer folllitial point is 
in the beginning of the firll degree of Cancer, and is 
called the or /«wmer ; and the w’inter fol- 

llilial point is m the beginning of the firll degree of 
Capricorn, and is tailed the •winter point. Tlicfc two 
pomtft arc diametrically oppofite to tach other. 

SOLUTION, in chemiftry, denotes an intimate 
union of Hilul with fluid boditfl, fo as to form a tranf- 
paient liquor. See Dissolution, and Indest to Che- 
mistry. 

Soi.iTTioN of Metids. Set Mktais (Solution of). 

ftOLVEN I’, that which dilTolves a folid body into 
a trill. fpartiu fluid. 

SOI. WAY MOSS. Sec Moving Moss. 

SOMBRERO, the name of an uimihabit^d ifland 
in the Well Indies in tlie form of a hut, whence the 
name is derived. It is alio the name cf one of the 
Nicohfir ifl uid« ui the Eall Indies. 

Il^onderful Plant of Somorcrot a (Irmgc kind of 
feniitive phiut growing 111 the Kail Iiidirs, ni (aiidy bays 
and ill fliallow water. It appears like a llcMilcr llrgiight 
Hick ; but when you attempt to touch il, immediately 
wilh^lr^lvv^. itfelf into the find. Mr Miller gives an ac- 
of it in his defcrip: inn of Simuitra. Ht fays, 
Vol! ^'^rhe MjI'MS call it lalun lout, that is, fen gr. L. He ne- 
J. \ lib ver eoul'. oblevve any leutncula ; luit, iftt’ m.i ly iiiifuc- 

'.p. 178 . ccitful attcnipCB, drew out a broken piece about a foot 


long. It was pcrfciflly Hiaight and uniform, and rc- Stimpfi, 
itmbhd a worm drawn over a knitting needle. When Soincrfet- 
dry It app'.ars like a coral. 

SOMERS (John), lord high chancellor of England, ' 

was born at Worcelter in 1653. He was cdueaitd at 
Oicford, and afterwards entered himfelt M the Middle 
Temple, where he lludied the law with great vigour. In 
168S he was one of the couiifel for tlie leveii bi(h »pwS at 
then* trial, .ind argued with great learning and eloqiKnec 
againfl the dilpeiiiing po .ver. In the c unvLiition viiiieh 
met by the prince of Orange's furnmoiis, January 22. 

16K9, he reprefented Woreclter ; and was one of tiic 
managers for the houle of commons, at a conference 
wiih the hoiife of lords iijjon the word abdicattd. 

S<»oii after the acceflioii of King William and Qneen 
Mary to the throne, he was appuinted fnlicitur-gniei al, 
and received the h-moiir of knighthood. 1111692 he 
waj made attorney gcnnal, and in 1693 advanetd to 
the poll of lord kti per-of the great feal of England. In 
1695 he propofed an expedient to prevent the praCbec 
of clipping the cmn. In 1697 he wii^i created Lord 
Somers, Ihiron ol Evelham, aud made lord high chan- 
cellor of England. In the beginning of 1700 he was 
removed from h’.s poll of lord cliancellnr, and tlie year 
after was impeached of high ciimes and mifdemeaiiurs 
by the houfe of commons, of whieh he was aequiited 
upon trial by the houfe of lord^. Tie then retired 
to a Hudioiis coLirfc of life, and was chiifen prefideiit of 
the Royal Society. In 1706 he pro|)ofed a bill for tlie 
regulation of the law; and the fame year was one of 
the princMpal managers for the union between England 
and Scotland. In 1708 he was made lord prelidcnt of 
the council ; from whieii poll he was rcmovid in 1710, 
upon the change of the rniniHry. In the laltei end of 
C^cen Anne’s reign Ins lordlliip grew very infirni in 
h:& health ; which is fuppofed to be the ivafon iluit he 
held no other poll than a fcai at tlic couucil table, after 
the acciHion of King Oioiyp' 1 . He d' il of an apo- 
pleAic fit in 1716. Mr Addilon h.i^ drawn his cha- 
raCiter very h*. .int ifully in the Eieeholder, 

SOMERSK rSHI RE, a countynt England, taking 
ilR name iiom Sfirn’ton, o.ice ihe capital, betwee. 50® 
and y I® 27' norTii l.iuuide, and between 1° 25^011] 3' 59' 
v'l II loiiguude. It is boinidid on the well hy .11- 
fliire, on the foiitli by Dorf ilhire, on the nori 'j liy 
llrillol channel or the S. vern fta, on ihc luutli- a ^ hy 
a Iniall part of Gloiu elb ifliire, and on the call io VV : 1 l- 
Hii’‘e. It IS one ol the kti gcll t’»»iiriti».‘-. in E-ijhn; . ex- 
it, iiding in length fiom rail to wi 11 .ibuui 68 inih.s ; lu 
breadili, where broat! (I, fue.n luuth ton nth, alvuit 
47 ; and 240 m cin u . ferenee. It is div dcd wr ^2 
hundreds, in wliieh an 3 ciues, 32 maikct towns, 1700 
villages, 385 pardhes, of whicIi 1 32 i.c vicarages, coi'i. lin- 
ing more tlian 1,000.000 td lu ii-', and about 3oo.ooo 
fouls. Jr fends |S inemlurs to parliamenl, viy. i v\ o for 
the count y, two for lb iHo), two fur Bat h, two for VV 11 ;;, 
two lor 'I'aunton, two f* 1 Bcid^ewnter, two for llehef- 
tcr, two for M lhounrport, ami two fur M.neiu ad. 

TIu air of this coimty is VLiy mdd ;ie.l w lolelo :ie, 
cfpccially that of the lolly pait. The 1 nl in gintrd is 
exceeding rich, lo that fiuglc acres very cummunly 
produce Forty o* fili\ hunulsuf wheat, and there have 
been inllaTu e.s i.f fome produ ing lixly of liriihy. Ag 
there is vciy liiic pillure hoth forfh'ep. and hi ick cat- 
llci It abounds in both, v^rtirh are as iaigt as li.ofi of 
4 G 2 JLinculull.irr, 
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Som^ret- Lincoln(hirf» and their flcfh of a finer ^rain. In confe- 
qucncc of this abundance of black cattle, great qn iiiti- 
SoiiAta. chcefe arc made in it, of which that of Cheddar 

^ is thought equal to Parmefan- In the hilly parts arc 
found coal, lead, copper, and lapis calaminaris. Wood 
thrives in it as well as in any county of the kingdom. 
It abounds alfo in p^afe, hcans, beer, cyder, fruit, wild 
fowl, and falinon ; and its mineral waters are celebrated 
all over the world. 

The riches of ihn; county, both natural and acquir- 
ed, exceed tlwde of any other in the kingdom, Middle- 
fex and Yorkihirc excepLtd. The woollen manufac- 
ture in all Its braiiciics is carried on to a very great ex- 
tent ; and in I'otne parts of the county great quautiticB 
of linen are made. If Lo thefe the produce of vaiious 
other commodities in which it ahonnds is added, the 
amount of the mIiuIc muft undoul)tcclly be very great. 
Itsfori-ign trade miiit alfo be allowed lobe very exten- 
iive, when it is confidered that it hab- a large trade for 
fca coal, and pofhffes, hcTdes other ports, that of Brif- 
tol, a town of the greateil trade in l^iigland, next to 
I^ondnn. 

Bdides fmall ftreams, it is w'cll w-atered and fupplled 
with fifli by the rivers Severn, Avon, Parret, Froome, 
Ax, Torre, and Toi.e. Its greatefl, hills are Meiidip, 
Pouldon, and Quantock, of which the firft abounds in 
coal, lead, See, ^The rivers Severn and Parret breed 
very fine ftdinon. The cliief town is Brilto). 

SOMER TON, an ancient town in Somcrfetfhirc, 
from whence the county derives its name. It is ia3 
miles from I.oiuloii ; it has five lirects, containing ^5 t 
lioufcs, which arc inoftly built of the blue (lone from 
the quarries in the neighbourhood. Ii is governed by 
fxmilables, and has a hall for petty feflions. The mar- 
ket fur corn is conlklerable, and it has fcveral furs for 
cattle. The church has wdiat is not very frequent, an 
9^? angular lower with fix bells, N. Lat.5 1.4. W.Long. 
!• 53 - 

SOMNAMBULl, perfons who w’alk in their deep. 
See Sli- EPW iVLKi’.RS. 

SOMNER (William), an eminent EngliHi antiquary, 
was born at Canterbury in 1606. His firfl treatife was 
The Antiquities of Canterbury, which he dedicated to 
Archhifhop Laud. He then applied himfLlf to the (In- 
dy of the Say.on language ; and having made himfelf 
maAer of it, he perceived that the old glofTary prefixed 
to Sir Roger Twifdeii's edition of the laws of King 
Henry I. printed in 1644, was faulty in many places; 
he tlieriTore added to that edition notes and obferva- 
tions valuable fur iheir learning, with a very ufeful 
l^loiTary. His Treatife of Gavelkind was Rnifhed a- 
buiit 1^48, though' not publifhed till 1660. Our 
author wa^ xealoufly attached to King Charles I. and 
in 1648 he publilhed a poem on his fufferings and 
death. His (kill in the Saxon tongue led* him to in- 
quire into niofl of the European languages ancient and 
modern. He aflilled Dugdale and Dodfworth in com* 
piling the Mbnaftieum jingiicanum. His Saxon Dic- 
tionary was printed at Oxford in 1^59. He died in 
1669. 

SON, an appellation given to a male child confidered 
10 the rdacioii he bears to his parents. See Paxxnt 
jiidPiLSAL Pt,ty, 

SONATAb iu Aufic| a piece or compofiitooB intend- 


ed to be performed by inftiuments only | in which fenfe Sonnti, 
it ftands nppoied to cantaiaf or a piece dcligiicd fur the ^*^”^^**“*' 
voice. See Cantata. ^ ^ 

The fonat I then, is properly a grand, free, humo- 
roti<i compofiiioii, cliverf'li'„d with agrr-^t vniicty of mp- 
tion< and expr- llinnH, cxtraoidiiiary and bold Arokes, fi- 
gii-es, Sic And all this purely according to the fancy* 
of tin: compiifei ; who, williuut confimrig hiniAlf to 
any general rules of counterp unt, or to any fiX' cl num- 
ber cir meafurc, gives a lonfi.- to his genius, and runA 
from one mode, meafnre, &c. to another, as he tliinks 
fir. Thifl fpecles nf cnmpufition had its rife about the 
middle of the 17th cetitii''y ; thofc who have moll ex- 
celled in it wtre Bafl'ani niul Corelli. We have fonatas 
of I, a, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and evtn 8 ])UtTs, but ufually 
they ate performed by a (ingle violin, or wil1i two vio- 
lins, and a thorough hafs fur the harpfichord ; and fre- 
quently a more figured bafs for the hafs viol, &c. 

There are n thoufand different fpecies of fonatas ; 
but the Italians ufually reduce them to two kinds. 
onaie efe ch 'iefas that is, funatas proper for church miificB 
which ufually begin with a grave folemri motion, fui;- 
able to the dignity and fan^ity of the place and the 
feivicr, after which they Alike into a biiflter, gayer, 
and richer manner. Thefr are what they more pecu- 
liarly call funatas, Suunate dt camera^ or fonatas for the 
chamber, arc properly feriefes of fevcral little pieces, for 
dancing, only compolcd to the fame tune. They ufually 
begin with a prelude or little funata, ferving as an in- 
trodu^ioti to all the rcA : afterwaids come the allemand, 
pavane, courant, and other ferious dances ; then jigs, 
gavots, minuets, chacons, paffiecaiUes, and other gayer 
airs: the whole compofed in the fame tune or mode. 

SONCHUS, sow-THisTLK, in botany: A genus of 
plants belonging to the clafs of fyngtntfia^ and to the or- 
der of polygamia aqualu ; and iu the naitiral fyAcni ran- 
ged under the 49ih order, Campojit^, The receptacle 
is naked ; the calyx is imbricated, bellying and conical j 
the down of the feed is iimplc, fefBIe, and very Toft ; 
the feed is oval and pointed. There are 13 fpccies ; 
the maritiinus, ^aluAris, fruticoliis, arvenlis, oltfaceus, 
tcnerriniUB,'pliimicri, alpintis, floridanus, fibiricus, tArta- 
ricUB, tuberufus, and canadenlis. Four of rhefe are na-' 
lives of Britain.— ^1. PaluJhU^ mirlh fovv^tbiftle. The 
Acm is erc6l, from fix to ten feet high, branched and 
hairy towards the top: the leaves are firm, broad, hill 
pinnated, ferrated, and (harp- pointed : the lower onct 
fagittace at the baft; the Dowers are.of a deep )’elloW| 
large, and difperfed on the tops of the branches : the 
calyx i& rough. It is frequent in miHhes, smd flowers 
in July or AugiiA.— <2. Arvenjisy corn fow-ihiflle.; The 
leaves are alternate, runcinate, and heavt-Auiped at the 
bafe ; the root creeps under ground; the ftem is three 
or four feet high, and branched at the top. It growa 
ia corn fieids, and flowers in AuguA.— 3. OUrateutf 
common fuw-thilUe. The ftalk is fucculent, piAulaff 
and a cubit high or more; the leaves are broad, embra- 
cing the Aem, generally deeply finuated, fmooth of 
prickly at the edges; the flowers are of a pale yelloWy 
numerous, in a kind of umbel, and terminal; the calyx 
ii fmooth. It is frequent in waAc places and cultivated 
grounds. — 4. Aipinus, bltic-flowercd fow-thiAlc. Thfi 
Aem is cred, purpLilh, branched, or Iimplc, from three 
to fix Feet high : the leaves are large, fmootb> and finii- 

atody 
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atcd ; the extreme ft gment large and tiiangular ; the 
flowera arc b^iue, and grow on haiiy vifeid pedteks, in 
lung fpike!! ; the calyx is brown. Tliisipecies is found 
in Northumberland. 

SONCr, in poetry, a little cnmpofition, confiding of 
enfy and iiatiira!,vi'ifts, fet to a tunc in order to bt Tung. 
See Poetry, 120. 

Song, in miific, is iipplied in general to a fingk piece 
of miibc, wlit thtr coiilrivcd for the voice or an iiiilru- 
mmt. See Air. 

SoMG of Birds^ 16 clLiiiied hy the honourable Dalnea 
Il.irrington to be a iucceflion of three c>r more difiercnt 
notfs, v^lMc]i are contiinied without inieri nptioii, during 
the lame interval, with a mulical bar of luiir iTotcheU 
in an adagio niovcnicnt, or whilil a peiidulLim fwings 
four ftcjiiuJs. 

It is airiimed, that the notes of birds aie no more in« 
n:ite than language in man, and lluit they depend upon 
imitation, as far as their organs will enable ihein to imt- 
iPle tlu* I'oundF which tluy have frequent oppurtuiiiticB 
of lic:iring: and their adhering fo itcadily, even in a 
vild liate, to the fame fong, is owing to the nedlings 
attending only to the inltruc^ion of tbc parent bird, 
wliilll they dificgard the notes of all others that may 
pci haps be fingiiig round them. 

Buds in a wild (late do not commonly fing above 10 
weeks in thr year, whereas birds that have pkiity of 
food in a cage ling the greatcH part of the year : and 
we n»ay add, that the female of no fpectes of birds ever 
fingfi. This is a wife proviAon of nature, bccaufc her 
forig would difeuver her ntfl. In the fnmc manner, we 
may rationally account for her inferiority in plumage. 
The faculty of linging is confined to the cock birds ; 
and accordingly Mr Hunter, in dlfl'cdling birds of fe- 
veral fpecics, found tlie mufcles of the larynx to be 
llronger in the nightingale than in any other bird of 
the fame fize ; and in all tliofe inllances, where he dif» 
fcdcd both cork and hin, tlic fame mufeks were llrong- 
er in the cock. To the fame purpofe, it is an obfer- 
vatiun as ancient as the time of Pliny, that a capon 
does not crow. 

Some have aferibed the finging of the cock bird in 
the fpriiig folely to the motive of pleafing his mate dur- 
ing incubation ; others, who allow that it is partly for 
this end, believe it is partly owing alfo to another caufc, 
viz. the great abundance of plants and infects in the 
fpring, which, as well as feeds, are the proper food of 
iinging birds at that time of the year. 

Mr Barrington remarks, that there is no indance of 
any fuiging bird which exceeds our blackbird in fize ; 
and this, he fuppofes, may arife from the difficulty of 
ilB concealing itftlF, if it called the attention of its ene- 
naka, not only by its bulk, but by the proportionable 
louducfs of its ootcE. This wTitcr further obferves, that 
fome pafi'ages of the fong in a few kinds of birds corre- 
fpond with the intervals of our mufical fcak, of which 
llic cuckoo is a dnking and known inltancc ; but 
the greater p»rt of their f^ong cannot be reduced to a 
mufical fcalc ; parUj, becauk the rapidity ia often 


great, and it is alfo fo uncertain when they may flop, 
that wc cannot reduce the palfugcs to fo-m a ir ulic:-.!' 
bar in any time wliatfoevcr ; partly aifo, bccaufc the 
pitch of moll birJ.j is confiderably I'.igtjLr than tlie 
nicfl fiirill iiuic^ of ihiife inflrumcnts wliicb have the 
giiaidl compafs ; and principally, bccaufc llic inter- 
v.il'i ufed by biids are commonly fu miuuu-, that 
we cannot judge of tlnm from the more giofs luttr- 
vals into which wc divide our mufical o 6 viVe- This 
writer appi cheiid.*, iliat all birds fing in ih. fame key ; 
and in order to difrover this key, he info: OiS iib, that 
the following notes liavc been I’bfcrved io rnit Lirds, 
A, 15 flat, C, D, F, and O ; and tberefore E only is 
wanting to complete the fcalc : now iiieft: intervalb, lie 
fays, can only be fi und in the key uf V with a /harp 
third, or that of G with ;i flat tbij<l ; m.d he fiippufis 
it to be the latter, bLcaule, admitting- tlial tin- fir (I mn- 
fical notes viere leariucl fu ni birds, ilnifeof the cuckoo, 
which have been ir.ofl ant ii Jed to, form a flat third, 
and moll of our compofiticnis are in a flat third, where 
mulic is fimple, and ecndifls mi rely of melody. As a 
farther evidence that birds ling always in the fame key, 
it has been found by attending to a nightingale, as well 
as a robin which was ediualcd iindci hlin, tlvat ihc notts 
reducible to our intervals of the oftave were alwa) s jne- 
cifc-ly the fame. 

Moll pco])lc, who have not allLiided to the notes of 
biids, fuppofe, that every fpeeies fiiig exactly the fame 
notes and palTagcs : but this is bynunuans ti uc; though it 
is admitted that there is a general rcfcnd^lance. Thus the 
l^ondun birdcaitl^erfc prefer the fongof the Kcntifli gold- 
finches, and Ffles^ cljafTiiichcs ; and fume of the niglitin- 

c-faiicicrs prefer a Surry biid to thofe of Middlefex. 

Of all fiiiging birds, the fong of the nigbtingtilc has 
been mofl. univerfally admired : .and its fiipcnuniy (de- 
duced from a caged bird) cordilU in llic following 
paiticiilars ; its lone is much more mellow than that of 
any other bird, though at the fame lime, by a jiropcf 
exertion of its inulicnl powers, it can be very- brilliant. 
Another point of fupeiiorily is its continuance of fong 
without a panfc, which is fomt limes no leis than 20 fe- 
conds ; and w hen refpiralion becomes neceffary, it lakes 
it WMili ds much judgment as an opera finger. The fky 
lark in this particular, as W'ell as in compafs and variety^ 
is only fccoiid to the nightingale. The nightingale alfo 
fiugs (if tlie exprcflioii may be allowed) with fuperiur 
judgment and tafte. Mr Barrington has obferved, that 
his nightingale, which was a very capital bird, biynn 
fofti) like the ancient orators ; referving its breath to 
fw'ell certain notes, which by thefe means bad a molt 
a (Ic-iii filing effedt. This writer adds, that the notes of 
birds, which arc annually imported from Afia, Afiicn, 
and America, both fmgly and in concert, are not to te 
compared to thofe of European birds. 

The following table, formed by Mr Barrington, a- 
greeably to the idea of M. de Piles in cftirnatir.g tfie 
merits of painters, is dcfigned to exhibit the compara^ 
live merit of the Britifh finging birds ; in which to it 
luppofed to be the point of abfolute perfedion. ‘ 
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V0I1.XIII. Nightingale 
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Sky-lark 
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Wood-lark 

18 
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12 
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12 

12 

12 

12 

Eiiinct - . 

12 

16 

12 

16 

18 

Goldtinch 

4 

*9 

4 

12 

12 

ChaiBiich 

4 

12 

4 

8 

8 

Greenfinch 

4 

4 

4 

4 

6 

llLLlgc-fparrow 

6 

0 

6 

4 

4 

Abcrdavinc or fiAvin 

2' 

4 

0 

4 

4 

Red-poll 

0 

4 

0 

4 

4 

'i'hrulh 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Bkukbird - - -s 

4 

4 

0 

2 

2 

Kubin 

6 

16 

12 

12 

12 

Wren 

0 

! 
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4 

4 

Reed-fparrow 

0 

4 

0 

2 

2 

Black-cap, or Norfolk 1 
mock nightingale J 

14 

1 
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SONNAf a bocik of Mahometan traditions, which all 
the orthodox, mufftlmcn are required to believe. 

SONNERATIA, in botany ; a genus of plants 
beluiigiiig to the clafs of tcofandrla^ and to the order of 
munogynui. The calyx is cut into fix fegments ; the pe- 
tals arc fix ; the capUile is multilocular and fucculent ; 
and the cells contain many feeds. The only fpecies is 
the acida. 

SONNET, in poetry, a compofitlon contained in 14 
verfes, viz. two flanzas or xneafurcs of four vtries each, 
and two of three, the eight tiiil verfes being all in three 
rhimes. 

SONNITES, among the Mahometans, an appella- 
tion given to the orthodox imifrelmcn or true believers; 
in oppufition to the feveral heretical fedts, particularly 
the Shiites or followers of Ali. 

SOOJU, or Soy. Sei Dolichos. 

SOONTALiU RD A R, m the Eafl. Indies ; an at- 
tend.iiit, who can ICS a lilver bludgion in his hand 
about two or three feet lung, and runs before the pa- 
Ijuc^uin. H» is inferior to the Chuhoar ; the propriety 
of .III Indian Nevxaury lequiring tvio Suontaburdars for 
every Chubdar in the train. The Chubdar proclaims the 
Bp^'voach of vibtois, &c'. He gentrally carries a large 
filv(.r llaff about 5ve feet 1 ng in his hands; and 
among the nabobs he proclaims their praifes aloud as 
be runs before their palanquins. 

SQOT, a vuliitile inattei unfing from wood and other 
full along with the finokc : or rather, it is the finukc 
ithh eordeitfcd and gather id to the fults of the chmi- 
luy. Though once volatile, however, foot eaiiiiot be 
again rcfolvcd into vapour: but, it dillilled by a ilroiig 
fire, yields a vohitile alkali and empyreun.atic oil, a 
conliderable qiumiity of lixcd mutter remaining at the 
bottom of the diUilling vefTil. . It burnt in an open iirr, 
it ilames witli a thick fmuke, whence other foot im pro- 
duced. It is u(ed us a mateiial for making fai^amnio- 
n ac, and as a mauuie. See CheMistby, 796 , ; 
and Agriculturr, N° 20 . 

S<-'c CoiouK-Afa/itt^m 

SOPHli gr Sovi^ a tiile given eg the emperor of 

4 
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PeYfia ; importing as much as wife, fage, or pbilofo- Snphb, 
pher. 

The title is by fomc faid to have taken its rife from 
a young Hieplierd named Supbu who attained to the 
crown of Perfia in 1370 ; others derive it fiom the yb- 
pboi or fages anciently called magi. Voflius gives a dif- 
ferent account of the word : tophi in Arabic, he ob- 
ferves, lignifies wool ; and he adds, that it was applied 
by the I'liiks out of derifion to the kings of Perlia 
ever tince Ifhmael’s time ; hecaufe, according to their 
feheme of religion, he is to wear no other covering on 
his head but an ordinary red woollen tlufl' ; whence tlie 
Pt rliant. are alfa called he%elhafthsy q. d. red heads. But 
Bochart atTures ns, that tophi in the ongm-dl PerfiRn 
language, fignihcs one that is pure in his religion, and 
who pieterb the fervice of God in all thingii : and de- 
rives it from an order of religious called by the fame 
name. The lophis value thciTirdvcH on ihdr illutfrious 
extra£tiou. 1 'hcy arc defeended in a right line from 
IloufTein, feeond I'on of All, Mahomet’s cuutin, and Fa- 
tima, Mahomet's daughter. 

Sop HIS, ovSufees^ a kind of order of religious among 
the Mahometans in Pertia, arifwering to what are otlicr- 
wife called dervifts^ and among tlie Arabs and Indians 
faquirs. Some will have them «.alled tophis from a kind 
of coarfe camblct which they wear called Jovf from the 
city Suuf in Syria, where it is principally manufa 6 f Ured. 

The more eminent of thofe fophis arc complimented 
with the title fehiekf that is, reverend^ much as in Ro- 
mifh countries the religious are called reverend fathers. 

Schick Sophi, who laid the foundation of the gran- , 
deur of the royal houfe of Perfia, W'as the founder, or 
rather the reilorerof this order: Khmacl, who conquer- 
ed Pe-rfia, was himfelf a Tophi, and greatly valued Inm- 
fclf on his beii^ fu. He chofe all the guards of his 
perfon from among the religious of this order; andw*oiild 
have all the great lords of his court fophis. The king 
of Perfia is Hill grandmafter of the order; and the lends 
continue to enter into it, though it be now fallen under 
fume contempt, 

SOPHISM, in logic, a fpecious argument having 
the appearance of truth, but leading to ialfehood. So- 
ph lims are reduced by Ariftoik into eight dalle s, an ar- 
rangement fo jull and com prefacn five, that it is eqimlly 
proper in prefent as in former times, i . Ignnraiio elenehr^ 
in which the iophill feemn to determine the queilion, 
while be only dues it in appearance. Thus the qucflion, 

** Whether excels of wine be hurtful fecms to be de^ 
tcrmiiied by proving, that wine revives the fpints and 
gives a man courage: but the principal point is here kept 
out of fight i for dill it may Ik hurtful to hcalrh, to b^r- 
tuiie, and reputation. 2 . Petitio principH^rtt beggingof 
the quclliun, or taking lor granted that which leriiains 
to be proved, as if any one Hiould undertake to prove 
that the foul is extended through all the parts of the 
body, becaiife it refidrs in every member. This is af- 
fii ming the fame thing in difFcrcnt words. 3 . Reafon- 
ing in a circle ; as when thi: Roman C tholicb pruvi 1 he 
Scriptures to be the word of God by thi authority of 
the eiiurch, and the authority of the church fiom the 
Scriptures. 4 . Nun caufa pro caufa^ or the afligmnp of 
a fallv caufe to any efleci. Thud ihc fuppoled prin- 
ciple, tfiat nature abhors a V/icuuii\, was applied to ex- 
plain the rifing of water in 1 pump before Galiico 
diicovcj'cd that it was owing to the prdTiirr -.f the 

atmulphcre. 
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atmorpYirre. In tliis way thr vulgar afcribc acijidetits 
to divine vengeance, and the hen Ties and infidelity 
of modern times arc faid to be owing to learning. 
5, Fallacia accidentis^ in wliich the fophilf reprefents 
what is merely accidental as eifential to the nature of 
the fnbjef^. This is nearly allied to the former, and is 
committed by the Maliometans and Roman Catholics. 
*i^lie Mahometans Joibid wine, beeaufe it is fomi times 
the occafion of di unliennefs and <|irdirels ; and the Ro- 
rnau Catholics prohibit the reading of the Ihble, be- 
caiilc It has fometimcB promoted herefiea. 6. By dedu- 
cing an univci fal afl'ertion from what is true only ui par- 
ticular ciicumllances, and the reverfe ; thus fome nitn 
argue, “ traiifcribcrs have committed muny errors in 
copying the Scriptures, theufort ^hey are not to be de- 
pended on.’* 7. By aHertliig auyy thing in a campouinl 

feiife which is only true in a divided feiifc ; fo when the 
Scriptures a/Turc us, that the word of finners may be 
favccl, it does not mean that they fliall be faved while 
they remain finners, hut that iF they repent they may be 
fnved. 8. By an abufe of the ambiguity of words. 
TiiUii Mr liumc reafons in his EfTay on Miracles: 
“ Experience is our only guide in reafouing concerning 
fnatters of fadl ; now we know from experience, that 
,lhr of nature are fixed and invariable. On the 
Ollier Viand, tellimony is variable and often falfe ; there- 
fore fincc our evidence for the reality of miracles refts 
folely on teliimony which is variable, and our i videiice 
for the uniformity of the law's of nature is invariable, 
miraelcb are not to be belicwed." The fophiflry of this 
rcafunirig depends on the ambiguity of the w^ord eKj>e~ 
rtniccf which in the firft propofition fignifies the ma- 
xims which we form from our own obfervation and rc- 
fledion ; in the fccond it is confounded with ledimo- 
ny \ for it is by the tellimony of others, as well as our 
own obfervation, that we learn whether the laws of na- 
ture are variable or invariable. The Eifay on Miiacles 
may be recommended to thofc who wilh to fee more 
examples of fophillry ; as we believe mod of the eight 
fpccics of fophifms which we have mentioned are well 
illiidrated by examples in that eflay. 

SOPHIST, an ap}>ellation alTuined in the early pe- 
riods of Grecian hidory by thofe who devoted their 
time to the dudy of fcience. This appellation appear- 
ing too arrogant to Pythagoras, he declined it, and 
widu’d to be called a philofopher ; declaring that, though 
hr could nut coiilidcr liimfelfas a wife man, lie was indeed 
a lover of wifdum. True wifdom andmodtdy are ge- 
nerally united. The example of Pythagoras was fol- 
lowed by every man of eminence ; while the name .Jo- 
plnjl was retained only by thofe who with a pomp of words 
iii'cidr a magnificent difplay of wifdom upon a very (light 
foundatmii of knowledge. TVofe men taught an arti- 
ficial dru^lure of language, and a falfe method of rea- 
foiiiiig, by which, in argument, the worfe might be made 
to appear tile belter rc^on (fee Sophism). In AiVicni 
thiy were long hdd'in high repute, arid fiippcrted, not 
only hy eontributious from their pupils, but ly aregu- 
lai filaiy from the (late. They were among the hit- 
tercll ciicinits of the illudrious Socrates, bck.uuh- he cm- 
biaccd every opportunity of expoQng to cor.teivipt and 
rniiiulo thur vnin preteniious to fuperior knowledge* 
at.fithe pcrnjciona influence of their dndlriiies upon the 
tall-, and morals of the Athenian youth. 

^QPHlbTlCAT10N>^ the mixing of any thing 


with what is not genuine ; a pradlice too common in Sojihcck*. 
iJie making up of rnedieincs for fale ; as alfo among y- 
vintners, dillillers, and others, who are atcufi d of lo- 
‘ phiiVicating their wines, fpirits, oils, &c. by mixing 
with tViciU cheaper and coarfer mjteilals; and in many 
cafes the cheat is carried on fo artfully as to diccive the 
bi fl judgeR. 

SOPHC^CLES, the cilebraled Grcrk tragic poet, 
the fun of Soplulus an Athenian, was born at Co- 
luiiria, and educated with gicat alteiuioji. vJuperior vi- 
gour and addvL-fh in the Lxeroife of the palcltra, .ind 
fltill in mufic, wltc tbe gnat accompMhments of young 
men in the Hates of Greece. In iIilIl, Suphocles en- 
cclled j nor wa:i he Icfs dillingiiiniLil by the beauty '-if 
his pcrlon. He was alfo inflrudled in ihe noble:! oi 
all feiciices, civil polity' and religion : from thr liill of 
thefe he derived an uiiniakeii Iovl oi his lountiy, ^h ch 
he ferved in fuiue cmb.iffiis, and in high military (om- 
mand with Pericles; from the letter he wai impnfl.d 
with a pious reverence for the gods, maiJifelltd by the 
inviolable integrity of bis life. But bis lUidics were 
early devoted to the tragic mufe ; the fpirit of Efchy- 
liis lent a fire to his genius, and ixciicd that noble emu- 
lation wliich led him to contend with, and fomeiimes to 
bear away the ])rizt from, luB great mailer. He wrote 
43 tragedies, of which 7 only li.ive eicaptd the ravages 
of time ; and having tiilified liia love of hi-s count! y by 
refufing to leave it, though invited by many king.i ; 
and having enjoyed the unintcM-i upted t deem and bflrc- 
tion of Lis fellow eitizms, which iii-ii her the gallant ac- 
tions and fiiblimc genius of Eicliyliis, nor ihc ttuder 
fpirit and philofophic viilue of Ennpides, loiild leeurc 
to them, be died in thr 91(1 year of his age, aboui ^c6 
years before Chriil. Tlie burial-place of bis anceilora 
was at Decelia, which the L'lcedimonians had it that 
time fei/.ed and fortified ; biu E} faiuler, the Spaiiau 
chief, permitted the AtheniaiUi to inUr their JecLalLd 
poet; ar.d they paid liim all tlie honours due to his Jove 
of his country, integrity of life, and high poetic excel- 
lence. EfchyliiK had at once feized the liighell poll of 
honour iii the field of poelry, thr true fuldiine ; to that 
eminence his claim could not be difpuud. Sophuch a 
had a noble elevation of mind, but teiiipcnd wiiii fu 
fine a lafle, and fo chadened a judgment, that he never 
pafled the bounds of piopnely. Under liis coii 
lilt tragic mufe appeared wiih the challe dignity of forne 
noble matron at a religious folemniiy ; harmony is m 
her voice, and grace in all her motions. From him the 
theatre I cctived fomc addilioual einbellidimentB ; and 
the diiima the introduction of a third fpeakcr, which 
Qiade it more aftive and more intcrL-lllng : hut his didui- 
guilbed excellence is in the juduious difpofitioii of the 
fable, and fo nice a connexion and dependence of tlie 
parts on each other, that tiny all agice to make the 
event not only proliabh, but even neci fTary. This is pe- 
culiarly admirable in his “ CEdipus King of 1 'hebcs 
and in this important point he in fai fuperior to every 
other dniiuaiic writer. 

The ingratitude of the children <;f Sophocles is W’eR 
known. They wjfiud to become imnieiiiaie madeib of 
ll'.cir father’s poff Ifioiia ; and thiiffore tired, of his 
long life, they accufed him b* fon. the Areopagus of 
i’.ifaiiity. The only defence the poi' made v('as to leaJ 
his tragedy of :it Cohmos, v hich he had bl- ly 

finifhcd; and t(un be alked his judges, whether the .m- 

thor 
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tflof of fuch a performance could be taxed with infa* 
nity i The father upon this was acquitted, and ihc chil- 
dren reiurned home covered wiUi (huine and confu- 
£on. The fevien tragedica of Suphuclea which ftlll re- 
main, together with the Creek Scholia which acciiin- 
pany them, have been tranflnted into Latin by Jolinfoii, 
and into Englifh by Dr Franklin and Mr Potter. 

SOPHORA, in botany: A genutk of plant u belong- 


ing to the clafs of Jecandria, and to the order of 
^ynia ; and in the natural fyftcm arranged under the 
3 2d order, Pafttionacce* Tlie cilyx h quinquedentaic 
and gibbous at^ve : the corolla is papilionaceous | the 
wings being of ihc fame length with the vexilluin: the 
fted is contained in a It gunien. There are 16 fpeciesi 
the ictraptcra, fricrophylla, flsvefeena, alupecuroules, 
toinentofa, uc 'identulis, capeun^, aurca, japonica, ge- 


nilloiiUs, Bultialia, tin^loria, alba, iupitioidcs, biflora, 


and h:rJurn. 


SOPORIFIC, or SopORiFEROui, a medicine that 


and ends of the branches, fucceeded by cluften of fine 
red berries, ripe in autumn and winter. There is a va- 
riety with yellow ttriped leaves. This fpecies grows wild 
in many parts of this ifland in mountainous places, 
woods, and hedge-rows, often growing to the fiae of tim- 
ber; and is admitted into mod ornamental plantations, 
for the beauty of its growth, foliage, flowers, and fruit; 
the latter, in particular, being produced in numemus 
large red biir.ches all over the tree, exhibit a fine ap- 
pearance in autumn and winter, till devoured by tlie 
birds, efpccially the blackbird and thrufh, which arc fo 
allured by this fruit as to flock from all parts and feed 
on it voracioufly.—ln the ifland of Jura the juice o^ 
the berries is employed as an acid for punch. It is pro- 
bable that this tree was in high elleem with the Druids; 
for it is more abundant than any other tree in the neigh- 
bourhood of thofe Dniidical circles of Aoncs, fo com- 
mon in North Britain* It is Aill believed by fome per- 
fons, that a branch of this tree can defend them from 


produces Aerp. Such arc opium, laudanum, the feed enchantincnt or witchcraft. Even the';catik are fup- 
of poppies, ic. Tlie word is formed from the Latin pofed to be preferved by it from danger. The da.ry- 
/opor “ fleep." The Greeks in place of it ufc the word maid drws them to the fummer paAures with a rod of 
hypnotic, the roan-tree, and drives them home again whh the 

SORTIONNE, or SoRDON, the houfe or college of fame. In Strathfpey, we arc told, a hoop is made of 


the faculty of theology clUblilhed in the univertiiy of 
Pari^, It was founded in lacs by St Louis, on rather 
by RoVrert de Surhon hisconfcflbr and almoner, firll ca- 
non of Canihray, rikI afterwards of the church of Paris; 
who gave bis own name to it, which he himfelf took 
•from the viUagt of Sorbon or S<-rbon, near Sens, where 
he was born. The foundation was laid in 1 250; Queen 
Blanche, in the abfener of her huAiand, furnidun^iim 


the wood of this tree on the lA of May, and all the* 
Aieep and iambi arc made to pais through it. 

2. The domejiita^ or cultivated fcrvict-trce, with eat- 
able fniit, grows with an tipright Aem, branching 59 
or 40 feet high or more, having a hrowniOi batk, and 
the young fhoots in fummer covered with a mealy down ; 
pinnated leaves of eight or ten pair of btoadiih deeply 
iriTBltd lobes and an odd one, downy underneath, and 


will) a houfe which had formerly been the palace of 
Julian the apoAatt-, of which fome remains are fiill 
fern. Afterward^, the kuig ghvc him all the houfea he 
had in the fame place, in cxcluing? for fume others. 
The college has bet::! finre maguihcenily rebuilt by the 
cardinal dc Richelieu. The dc lign of itsindituiioti was 
for the ufe oi poor Aiidents in divinity. There arc 
ImlgiMgs in it for 36 dotlors, who arc faid to be of tin; 
fvciciy iif the Sorhonm ; thufe admitted into it without 
being dodturs, are faid to be of the ho/pitalhy of the Sor^ 
bonne. Six regent dolors fornurly field Ivdurcs every 
day for an hour and a half each ; three in the moniing 
and thrre in the afternoon. 


hrge umbellate eluAers of white flowers at the fides and 
ends of the branches, fucceeded by bnuebes of Urge, 
Aefhy, edible red fruit, of various Aiapes and fixes. 
This tree is a native of the fouthern warm parts of 
Europe, where its fruit is uftd At tuLlt as a dcfTcrt, and 
it h cxdtivated heir* in many of our gardens, both as a 
fruit-tree and as an ornament tu diverfii^ hardy planta- 
tions. 

3. The Hclri 4 *h or mongrel fervice-trec of Gothland, 
grows tweiity or thirty feci high; it has half pinnated 
leaves, very downy underneath ; and clutters of white 
flow'ers, fucceeded by bundles round reddifh berries 
in autumn. 


Aurbui!, 

Sorcery. 


Sorbon NX, is alfo nfed in general for the whole fa- 
culty of theology at Paris; as the aiTemblirti of the 
whole body are held in the houfe ol the Soiboniie ; 
and the bachelors of the other lioules of the facul- 
ty, as the houfe of Navarre, &c. conie luther to hold 
their forhonnique^ or a6t for being admitted do6tor in 
diviiuty. 

SORBUS. s^ERViCX-TREE, in botany ; a genus of 
plants belonging 10 the ciafa of ico/anJHfi^ and to tho 
order of trigynia. The calyx is quinquefid ; the petals 
arc five ; the berry is below the flower, foft and con- 
taiiuiig thri-c feeds. There are three fpecies. the au- 
cuparia, domeAica, and hebrida. 

I. Tbe aueuparta^ moantain-alh, quicken- tree, quirk- 
beam, or roan tree, rifet with a Araight, upnghi ftem 
and regular branching head, twenty or thirty recthM 
or more, covtred whh a fmooth grayifh brown bark ; 
pinnated leaves of eight dr ten pair of long, narrow, fer- 
med folioles, and an odd one, fmooth on both fidcs, ; 
large ombcSIlatc cluftenof white flowers at the fidet 


SORCERY, or Ma 9 ici the power which fome 
perfoiis were formerly fuppofed to poflVfii of rommand- 
ing the devil and the infernal fpirits by (k'll in charms 
and invocatioiit:, and of foothing them by furnigationa. 
Sorcery is therefore to be diAingnittied from witchcraft; 
an art v/hich was fuppoftd lobe prattifedi not by com- 
manding rvil fpirits, ^iit by compa^ with the devil. 
Ab an in fiance of the power of bad fmrHs over demons 
or evil fpiritM, we may mention tin flight of the evil 
fpirit mentioned in Tohii nito ihc remote parts of E- 
gyptt produced, it is faid, by the fincll of the burnt 
fiver of a fifli. Lifly Informs os, that one Evans hav- 
ing raifed a fpirit at the ivqudl of Lord Boihwcll and 
Sir Ktnelm Digby, and forgetting a fumigauon, the 
fpirit. vexed at the difappointment. pulled him with- 
out the cirelc, and carried him from his houfe in tbe 
Minories into a field near BattcrfcR Canfciyay* 

Xmg James, in bis Deerntmlogick^ ki^bren a very 
full account of the art of forcerj, ^ Tm plinc^l 
things (lays be) cannot well in that errand be wanted: 

holy 
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holy water (whereby the devil moeks the papilld), and 
fomc prefent of a living thing unto him. There arc 
Hkewife certainc dales and hourea that they obferve in 
this piirpofe. Tliefe things being all ready and prepar- 
ed, circles are made, triangular, quadrangular, round, 
double, or Tingle, according to the forme of the appari- 
tion they crave. When the conjured fpirit appeares, 
which will not he wliile after many circurnftances, long 
prayers, and much muttering and murmuriiigs of the 
conjurors, like a papill pricii dcfpntchiiig a hunting 
maffc— how foone, I fay, he appears, if they have mil- 
fed one jotc of all their rites ; or if any of their fccie 
once Hyde over the circle, through terror of his fearfull 
apparition, he pairs hinifelf at that time, in his own 
hand, of that due debt which they ought him, and o- 
tficrvvife would have delaied longer to have paied him : 
I mean, he carries them with him, body and foulc.*’ 
How the conjurors made triangular or quadrangular 
circles, his majedy has not informed us, nor does he 
feem to imagine there was any difficulty in the matter. 
We are therefore led to fuppofe, that he learned his ma- 
tlicmatics from the fame fyllcm as l^r Sacherercll, who, 
in one of his fpecches or fermons, made ufe of the fol- 
lowing liniile 1 “ They concur like parallel lines, meet- 
ing in one common centre.” 

Another mode of canfiilting fpiriu was by the beryl, 
by means of a fpeculator or feer s who^ to have a com- 
' pletr fight, ought to be a pure virgin, a youth who had 
not known woman, or at lead a perfon of irreproach- 
able life and purity of manners. The method of fuch 
coiifultatioii is this: The conjuror having repeated the 
nectfTary charms and adjurations, with the litany or in- 
Yocation peculiar to the fpiriti or angels he wifhes to 
call (for every one has his particular form), the feer 
looks into a cryftal or beryl, wherein he will fee the 
anfwers, repreiented either by types or figures ; and 
fomethnes, though very rarely, will hear the angels or 
fpirits rpeak arffculately. Their pronunciation is as 
Lilly fays, like the Irifli, much in the throat. Lilly 
dcfcribcs one of thefe beryls or cryftals. It was, he 
fays, as latge aaan orange, fetin filver, with a crofs at 
'' the top, and round about engraved the names of the 
'angels Raphael, Gabriel, and Uriel. A delineation of 
another is engraved in the frontifpiece to Aubery’s 
Mifcellanies, 

Th’efc forctrers or magicians do not always employ 
their art to do mifehief; but, on the contrary, frequent- 
ly c»tert it to cure difeafes infli^ed by witches { to dif- 
cover thieves j recover ftolen goods 5 to foretel, future 
events, and the date of abfent frienda^ On this account 
they are frequently called ^ki witches. See Magic^ 
Witchcraft, fire. 

Our forefathers were ftrong believers when they 
enabled, by ftatutc 153 Hen- VIII. c. 8. all witchcraft 
and forcery to be felony without benefit of clergy; and 
again, by Ratut^ r Jacb L c. 12. that all perfons invo- 
king any evil fpirit, or confulting, tJovenanting with, 
entertaining, employing^ feeding, or rewarding anye^l 
fpirit s or taking iipdea^ bodies from tbclr graves to 
be ufed in any Witchcraft, forCcry, charm, or enchant- 
ment ; or kitting or otherwife hurting any perfon by 
fuch infernal arts ; (houldlse guilty of felony without 
l>encfit of dergy, and ftiCet death. *“7 perfon 

fhOttld ‘ attempt by forcery to difeoveir bidden ircafnrC| 
VoL. XVII. Part II. 


or to rcftorc ftolen goods, or to provoke unlawful love, Sof-ov, 
orto hurt any man or bead, though the fame were not ~*v— 
cffe£%ed, he or fhc fhotild fufl’er impriCuiimcnt and pil- 
lory for the firft offence, and death for the fccond. 

Thefe a 61 s continued in force till lately, to the terror 
of all ancient females in the kingdom ; and many poor 
wretches were facrideed thereby to the prejudice of their 
neighbours and their own illufions, not a few havin;r 
by fomc means or other confeffed the fadt at the gal- 
lows. But all executions for this dubious crime are now 
at an end ; our legidature having at length followed 
the wife example of Louis XIV. in France, who 
thought proper by an edift to rcllrain the tribunals of 
jullicc from receiving informations of witchcraft. And 
accordingly it is with us enabled, by ftaliitc 9 Geo. II. 
c. 5- that no profecution (hall for the future be carried 
on againft any perfon for conjuration, witchenift, for- 
cery, or enchantment : But the nr fdtmcanor of perfon j 
pretending to ufe witchcraft, tell fortunes, or difcovrr 
ftolen goods, by flcill in the occult fcicuccs, is ftill dc- 
fervcdly punidicd with a year's imprifonmcnt, and 
ftancling four times in the pillory. 

SOREX, the Shrew, in natural hiftory ; a genua 
of animals belonging to the dais of mummalia^ and or- 
der of yer.r. Il liiis two long foreteeth in the upper 
jaw, which are divided into two points; in the lowcr 
jaw are two or four fore teeth, the two middle ones in 
the latter cafe, being fhortcr than the others : On cacli 
fide in both jaws arc two or more tufles: The grinders 
are knobbed. The animals of this genus have in general 
thick clumfy bodies, and five toes on each of their feet; 
the brad refcmbles that of the mole, being thick at the 
fore-head, much elongated, and ending in a conical 
fnout, and having very fmalleyes; in otlicr circuiti dan- 
ces of general figure they rcfciublc the murine liibe of 
quadrupeds. They burrow in the ground, fomc fpe- 
cies living moilly about the fides of waters; and inofl 
of them feeding on worms and inlLds. There arc 16 
fpecics ; of which the moft remarkable aiv, 

[. The aranrasj or field nircw-moufc, with fiiort 
rounded cars ; eyes fmall, and almoft hid in the fur ; 
nofc long and (lender, upper part the longcft; liead and 
upper part of the body of a brown Kh red ; biilly of a 
dirty white ; length from nofc to tail, two inches and a 
half ; tail one and a half. Inhabits Europe: lives in old 
walls and heaps of ftones, or holes in the earth ; is fre- 
quentlyi\err hay-ricks, dung-hills, and neceffary-hnufeB; 
lives on corn, infcdls, and any filth ; is often obfervcci 
rooting in ordure like a hog ; from its food, or the 
laces it frequents, has a difagiccable fiiiell ; cats wiU 
ill, but not cat it ; it brings four or five young at a 
time. The ancients-believed it was injuriciiis to cattle ; 
an error now detcdled. There feems to be an annual 
mortality of thefe animals in Auguft, numbers being 
then found dead in the paths. 

2. The fodtensy or water (hrews has a long (lender 
nofc 5 very minute cars ; very fniall eyes, hid in the 
Fur ; colour of the head and upper part of tlu: body 
black ; throat, breaft and belly, of a light adi-colour ; 
beneath the tail, a triangular dufky fput ; much larger 
than the Uft ; length, IcotSi nofe to tail, three inches . 
three quarters; tail, two inches. Inhabits Europe : 
long fince known in England, but loft till May 1768, 
when It was difcovercd in the tens acai* Revefiey Ab- 
4 H 
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bef, Lincolnfhirc ; burrows in the bati(:s near the wa- 
tinr ; is called by the fenmen the Uind^ouje* 

3. The mmutus^ or minute fhrew, has a head near as 
big as the body : very flender nufe ; broad fhort naked 
ears ; wbiilcers reaching to the eyes ; eyes fmall, and 
capable of being drawn in ; hair very fine and (hining ; 
gray above, wliite beneath ; no tail ; the lead of qua- 
drupeds, according to Linnziis. Inhabits Siberia; lives 
in a ned made of lichens, in fome tnoift place beneath 
the roots of trees ; feeds on feeds, digs, runs fwiftly, 
and has the voice of a hat. 

4. 'rhe tucan^ or Mexican fhrew, has a fliarp nofe ; 
fmall round ears ; without fight ; two long fore-teeth^ 
above and below ; thick, fat, and delhy body ; Aiort 
legs, fo that the belly almoA touches the ground ; long 
crooked claws ; tawny hair ; fhort tail ; length, from 
nofe to tail, nine inches. Inhabits Mexico ; burrows, 
and makes fuch a number of cavities, that travt Hers can 
fcarce tread with fafety ; if it gets out of its hole, does 
not know how to return, but begins to dig another; 
grows very fat, and is eatable ; feeds on roots, kidney- 
beans, and other feeds. M. de BafFuii thinks it a mole ; 
but it feetns more properly to belong to the genus of 
forex. 

SORITES, in logic, a fpecies of rcafoning in which 
a great number of propofitions are fo linked together, 
that the predicate of the one becomes continually the 
fuhje^l of the next following, till at lad a conclufion is 
formed by bringing together the fubjeft of the firft pto- 
pofltipii and the predicate of the lalt. Such was that 
merry argument of Themiftocics, to prove that his little 
fon under ten years old governed the whole world, 

: My fan governs h'u mother \ his mother me ; I the 
jithenmns ; the jlthenians the Greeks ; Greece commands 
Europe : Europe the •whole world : therefore my fon com-- 
mands the whole world. See Logic, N® 96, 97. 

SORNING, in Scots law. Sec Law, N* clxxxvi. 

30. 

SORREL, in botany, a fpccics of thcRUMEx, which 
grows in pallures and meadows, and is well known. The 
natives of Lapland boil large quantities of the leaves in 
water, aud mix the juice when cold with the milk of 
ilicir rciii-dccrs which they eftcem an agreeable and 
wholefoine food. The Dutch are faid to cultivate this 
plant for its ufefitluefs in the dyeing of woollen cloths 
black ; and we know that by means of the common 
broad-leavtd forrel an excellent black colour is, in 
many places of Scotland, given to woollen duffs with- 
out the aid of copperas. As this mode of dyeing 
docs not in the hnalled degree injure the texture 
of tlic cloth, which continues to the lad foft and filky, 
without that hardnefs to the touch which it acquires 
when dyed black by means of cop peras^our readers will 
probably thank us for the following receipt, with which 
wc have been favoured by 1 learned phyfician : 

Let the Ruff to be d/ed be well wafhed with foap 
and water, and afterwards completely dried. Then of 
the common broad leavedforrdboil as mochas fhallmake 
an acid decodion of fufficient quantity to let the duff 
to be dyed lie in it open and eafy^to be dirred. The 
greater quantity of (orrel that is u'&d, the hetter will 
the colpuibe; and therefore if the pot Of cauldron wiH 
Apt hold enough at once, when pat^t has been fufRcicnt- 
2 it chufl b,f takeu out and wrung, and a defh 
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quantity be boiled in the fame Juice or decuAiou. When 
the liquor is made fufficiently acid, drain it from the 
forrel through a fieve, put the cloth or yarn into it, and 
let it boil for two hours, ftirring h frequently. If dock* 
ings be among the duff to be dyed, it wu‘ll be expe- 
dient, after they have been an hour in the bdilitig It. 
quor, to turn them infidc out, and at the end of the 
fccond hour let the whole be poured into a tub or any 
other vtffcl. The pot or cauldron mud then be waAi- 
ed, and water put into it, with half a pound of log- 
wood chips dir every pound of dry yarn or cloth. The 
logwood and water Ihould boil flowly for four hours ; 
and then the cloth or yarn being wrung from the (bur 
liquor, and put into the logwood decoAion, the 
whole mud. be fuffered to boil flowly for four hours, 
dockings, if there he any, being turned infidc out at 
the end of two hours. Of this lad dccoAion there mud 
as of the former be enough to let the cloth lie open and 
eafy to be dirred while boiling. At the end of the four 
hours the cloth mud be taken out, and among the boil- 
ing liquor, fird removed from the Are, mud be poured a 
Scotch pint or half an Englifh gallon of dale urine for 
every pound of dry' cloth or other duff to be dyed. When 
this compound liquor has been dirred and become cold, 
the cloth mud be put into it and fuffered to remain wcR 
covered for iz hours, and then dried in the diade; after 
which, to dived it of fmellorany other impuruy, il map 
be wadied in cold water, and dried for life. 

Wood-SojueKi^ in botany. See Oxalis. 

SokHRL-Cokur^ in the manege, is a reddifli colour, 
generally thought to be afigii of a good horfe. 

SORRENTO, a fea-port town of the. kingdom of 
Naples, with an arihbidiop’s fee. It is k'attd in a pe- 
ninfula, on the hay of Naples, at the fcH>t of a moun- 
tain of the fame name, 17 miles Ibuth-ead of NapFea. 
It is the birlb-plnce of Torquato Tailu. £. Lung. 14.. 
24. N. Lat. 40. 36. 

SORTILEGE (•S!or/r 7 r^fi;/m}, a fpedes of divination 
perfornied by means of fortes or lots. 

The fortes Pren^inet^ famous in antiquity, confided 
in putting a number of letters, or even whole words,, 
into an urn ; and then, after ihaking them together, 
they were thrown on the ground ; and whatever feu- 
tences could be made out from them, condituted the 
anfwcr of the oracle. To this method of divination 
fucceeded that which has been called the fortes Home^ 
rians and fortes Pirgsisane, a mode of inquiring into fu- 
turiiy, which undoubtedly took its rife from a general 
ciidom of the oracular prieds of delivering thdf anfwera 
in verfe; it fubfliled a longtime among the Greeks and 
Ronuino ; and being from them adopted by the ChrU 
dians, it was not till after a long fuccedion of cnituriea 
that it become exploded. Among the Romans it con- 
fided in opening feme celebrated poet at random, and 
among the Chndians the Scriptures, and drawing, from 
the fird paffage which -prefented itfelf to the 'eye, tk 
prognodic of what woitld befal one's fclf or others, 
or direAion for condnA when under any exigency. 
There is good evidence that this was none of the vulgar 
errors ; the greated perfons, philofophcrs of the beff 
repute, admitted this fbperdition. Socrates, when ia 
prifon, hearing this Irnc of Homer, 

Within lUicc days I Phtbia’s fliorc fhall fee,, 

tmmediatefy 
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Sfirtlfcuc. iin mediately faidi within three days I fliall be out of the 
world ; gathering it from the double moaning of the 
word Phtlia^ wj^ich in Greek is bpth the name of a 
country and fignifica corruption or death. This pre- 
clidlion, addrefTed to JEfchiiiU8« was not caGly forgotten, 

U8 ft was verified. 

When this fupcrftition pafted from Paganifm into 
Chriftianity, the Chri/lians had two method*! of confult- 
iug the divine will from the Scriptures ; the one, ca- 
lually, to open the divine writing*!, and take their di- 
red^ioHi us above-mentioned ; the other, tn go to church 
with a purpofe of receiving, as a declaration of the.will 
of heaven, the words of the Scripture, which wxrc fing- 
at the itiGant of one's entrance. 

'riiis unwarrantable pradlice nf inquiring into futuri- 
ty prevailed veiy generally in Kngland till the begin- 
T\ing of the prcfeni century ; aud finnetifnea the books 
of Seiiptiirc, and lometimcs thq poems of Virgil, were 
I'onfultcd for oracular rerponfes. One remarkable iii- 
ilancc is that of King Charles I. who being at Oxford 
during the civil wars, went one day to fee the public 
library, where he w'as (bowed, aniong other books, a 
Virgil nobly printed and cxquifitely bound. The lord 
Fiilkland, to divert the king, would have his majelly 
. make a trial of liis fortund by the StHes Fir^ihamr. 
Whereupon the king opening the book, the period 
wdiicb liappcncd to come up vi'as this : 


jIt hello aitdacts populi vexatus^ ef armh, 

Finihus cxiorrhi compUxu avulfus lulij 
j^uxilium imploret ; ntiJeatque imJigna fuorum 
Funera ; nec^ cum fe fuh leges pacts iaiqua 
ITrasliclerait regno aut opteUa luce Jruafur ; 

SeJ cadat ante fliem^ medutque iubumatus arenas 

V £neid. Lib. 
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Yet let a race, untamed and haughty foes, 

His peaceful entrance wdlh dire arms oppofei 
OppreiTed with nuttibers in the unequal field. 

His men difeourag’d, and himfclf ezpell’d. 

Let him for fuccour fue from place to place. 
Torn from his fubjefls, and his Ton’s embrace : 
Firfl let him fee his friends in battle /lain, 

And their untimely fate lament in vain f 
And when at length the cruel war fhall ceafe, 

On hard conditions may he buy his peace. 

Nor let hifif then enjoy fupreme command, I 
But fall untimely by fonie hofiilc hand, > 

And lie unburied on the barren fand. j 

Lord Falkland ubferving that the king W'as concern- 
ed at this accident, would likewifc try his ow*n fortune 
in the fame manner, hoping he might fall upon fomc 
paffage that would have no relation to his cafe, and 
ihercby divert the king's thoughts from anyiinprefliQn 
which the other might have upon him ; but the place 
he Humbled upon was as much fuited to his delliiiy as 
the other had been to the king's ; being the lamenta- 
tk)ii of Kvandcr for the untimely death of his fon Pal- 
las * : for this lord's cldcll foil, a young man of an 
amiable chara6lcr, had been (lain in the fir?l battle of 
Nfiwbury. 

"W c have ourfelvcs known ftvcral whofc devotion has 
not always l>ceii regulated by judgment purfue this me- 
thod of divination ; and have generally obferved, that 
the conffquencc has been defpair or prefumpuon. To 
£uch wc beg leave to recommend one palLgc in Scrip- 
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turc which wlll«ncver difappoint them ; Thou Jhalt not 
tempt the Lord thy God, 

SOTERIA, ill antiquity, farrificei offered to the 
gods for delivering a peifoii from dunger; as alfo poc- 
tical pieces compofed for the fame purpofe. 

SOUBISE, a town of France, in the department of 
Lower Charente, and late territory of Sainton g 7 . It is 
fcated on the river Charente, 22 miles fouth of Rochelle, 
in W. Long. 1.2. N. Lat. 45. 57. 

SOUGH, among miners, denotes a paffage dug 
under ground, to convey off w^aters from mines. See 
Mime. 

SOVEREIGN, in matters of government, Is applied 
to the fupreme magifirate or magiftrates of an indepen- 
dent government or Hate; becaiifc their authority is only 
bounded by the law's of God and the laws of the (late ; 
fuch arc kings, princes, &c. Sec Prerogative, 5:c. 

SornJt£/i;jV Potucr, or Sovereignty, is the power of 
making law's ; for wherever that pow'er refides, all 
others muft conform to it, and be dire£lcd by it, 
whatever appearance tlie outward form and admini- 
(Iration of the government may put on. For it is at 
any lime in the option of the Icgiflature to alter that 
form and adininillration by a new edifl or rule, and 
to put the execution of the laws into whntever hands 
it pleafcs : and all the other powers of the (laic mull 
obey the Icgidativc power in the execution of their fc- 
vcral fundlions, or tlfc the confiitution is at an end. 
In oiir conllituiion the law aferibes to the king the at- 
tribute of fovcrcignty : but tliat is to be nndci flood in 
a qualified fenfe, i. e. as fupreme magiftrate, not as folc 
legidator ; as the legidativc power is veiled in the king, 
lords, and commons, nut in any of the three cHates 
alone. 

SOU. Sec Sol. 

SOUL, the principle of perception, memory, intel- 
ligence, and volition, in man ; which, fincc the earlirfl 
era of pliilofophy, has furuifhed qiiefliuiis of difficult in- 
vedigation, and materials of keen and important con- 
troverfy (fee METAPHVsica, Part III. Chap, ii- hi- iv. 
V, ; and Resurrection, N® 42 — 48.) In tlie fourth 
vrolunte of the Memoirs of the Literary and Philofophi- 
cal Society of Manchefler, the reader will find a very 
valuable pajK.T by Dr Fr^rricr, proving, by tvidence ap- 
parently complete, that every part of the brain Ikjl. been 
injured w'irboiit alfecling the aiSl of tliniiglit. An 
abridgment of ibat memoir would weaken ils rcafon- 
ing ; which, built on matters of fafl and experience, 
appears to us 10 have diaken the modern theory of the 
Materialifts from its very fuiindntion. 

Soui of Brutes. See Brutes. 

SOUND, in phyfica, is a term of which it w'onld be 
prepoRerous to offer any definition, as ii may almoft be 
(aid to exprefs a fimplc idea : put when wc confidcr it 
as a SENSATION, and dill more wlicn wc confidcr it as 
a PERCEPTION, it may not be improper to give a de- 
ftription of it ; becaiile this mud involve certain rela- 
tions of cxtcriial things, and certain trains of events in 
the material w’orld, which make it a proper objcfl of 
philofophical difcailfion. Sound is that primary infor- 
mation which wc get of external things by means of 
the fenfe of hearing. This, iKjw'cvcr, docs not explain 
it : for were wc in like manner to defcribe our fenfe of 
hearing, wc (hould find ourfelvcs obliged to fay, that ii 
is the faculty by which wc perceive found. Languages 
4 H a art 
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Sound, are not tbc invention of philoToplicrs ; and wcmuflnot 
cxpcCl prccifion, even in thcTlmpleil cafes. Our me- 
thods (if cxprefling the information given us by our 
difftrenl fenfes arc not fimiUr, a^ a piiilofuphcr, cau- 
tioudy contriving language, would make them. We 
lidvc no word to exprefs the primary or generic objeA 
of our fenfe of feeing: fur we believe, that even the 
vulgar cunfidcr light as the medium, but not the objef^. 
This is certainly tlic cafe (how juftly we do not fay) 
with the philofoplicr. On the other hand, the words 
fmcll, found, and p^^haps taflc, are conceived by mod 
perfons as cxprifTing the immediate objef^s of the fcivTcs 
of fmt’Ihng, hearing, and tailing. Smell and found are 
}i<i(Lily conreived as feparate exillcnccs, and asmeditims 
uf in formation and of intcrcourfe with the odoriferous 
and founding bodies ; and it is only the very cautious 
philofophtr who dillinguiflies between the fmell which 
lie Fetls and the perfume which fills the room. Thofc 
of the ancients, therefore, who taught that founds were 
beings wafted through the air, and felt by our ears, 
fliould not, even at thin day, be confidcred as awkward 
obfervers of nature. It has required the long, patient, 
and fugacious conlideration of the moil penetrating ge- 
niufes, from Zeno the Stoic to Sir Ifaac Newton, to 
dlfcovcr that wliat we call found, the immediaie external 
objc(^ of the fenfe of hearing, is nothing but a particu^ 
lar agitation of the parts of furroiinding bodies, UiSling 
by mechanical impulfe on our organs ; and that it is not 
any feparate being, n(jr even a fpecific quality inherent 
in any particular thing, by which it can affcdl the or- 
gan, as we fuppofe with refpedi to a perfume, but 
merely a mode of cxidcnce competent to every atom of 
matter. And thus the dcfcripiion which we propofed 
to give of found mud be a defeription of that date af 
external contiguous matter which is X^mcaufe of found. 
It is not therefore prefatory to any theory or fet of 
■doArincs on this fubjc£l ; but, on the contrary, is the 
Xum or refult of them all. 

To difeover this Hate of external body by which,, 
without any farther intermedium of fiibdaucc or of ope- 
ration, it aifci^Vs our fenfitive facuhics, mud be coiifi- 
dered as a great iK^p in fciencc. It will fhow us at 
lead one way by which mind and body may be coii- 
ncelcd. It is fuppofe J that w'c have attained this know- 
ledge with refped: to found. Our fuccefs, therefore, is 
a very pleadng gratification to the philofopbic mind. It 
is dill more important in another view : it has encou- 
raged us to make fimllar attempts in other cafes, and 
.has fupplied us with a fa£l to which an ingenious mind 
can ealily fancy fomething analogous in many abdrufc 
operations of nature, and thus it enables us to give feme 
lort of explanation of them. Accordingly this ufe has 
been mod liberally made of tlie mechanical theory of 
found ; and there is now fcarcely any phenomenon, ei- 
ther of matter or mind, that has not been explained in 
B manner lomewbat firailar. But we are forry to fay 
that thefe explanations have done no credit to philofo- 
pliy. They arc, for the mod ptirt, ftroiigly marked 
with that precipitate and felt-conceited impatience 
which has always charaAerized the inveftigations con- 
diuflcd folely by ingenious fancy*, The confequences 
of this procedure have been no lefs faut tothe progrefs 
of true knowledge in modern times than in the fchools 
, of ancient Greece ; and th^ ethereal phdofophtrs of this 
like the followers of^Ariftotlc of old, Lave filled 
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ponderous volumes with nonfenfe and error. It ii Suvr.A* 
drange, however, that this diould be the of a 

great and a fiiccefsfiil dep in philofophy : But tlic fault 
ia in the philufophers, not in the fcience. Nutldng can 
be more certain than the account which Newton has 
given of the propagation of a certain clafs of undula- 
tions in an cladic fluid. But this procedure of nature 
cannot be fecn with didinchicfs and prccifion by any 
hut well-informed mathematicians. They alonp can 
red with uiilliakeii confidence on the cunclurujiis legi- 
timately deduced from the Newtonian theorems ; and 
even they can enfure fuccefs only by trtading with the 
mod fcrupulous caution the deps of this patient philo- 
fopher. But few- have done this ; and we may ven- 
ture to fay, that not one in ten of thofc who employ 
the Newtonian doflrines of eladic undulations for the 
explanation of utlier phenomena have taken the trouble, 
or indeed were able, to go through the deps of the fun- 
damental propofition (Brin. II. 50, See.) But iht ge- 
nera! refults arc fo plain, and admit of fucli iinprenive 
illudration, that they draw tlic 'afTent of the mod care- 
lefs reader ^ and all imagine that they underdnnd the 
explanation, and perceive the whole procedure of na- 
ture. Emboldened therefore by this fuccefsful dep in 
philofophy, they, without hedtation, faticy fiinilar inter- 
mediums in other cafes ; and ns air has been found to 
be a vehicle for found, they have fuppofed that fomc- 
thing which they call ether, fomehow vcfembling air, is 
the vehicle of vifion. Others have proceeded farther, 
and have held that ether, or another fnmething like air, 
is the vehicle of fenfation in general, from the organ to 
the brain ; nay, we have got a great volume called A 
Thizory of Man, where all our fenfatiens, emotions, 
adc^lions, thoughts, and purpofes or volitions, are faid 
to be fo many vibrations of another fomething equally 
unfecn, gratuitous; and inGompetent ; and, to crowm al'p « 
this exalted dodrinc, when logically profecuted, mull 
terminate in the difeovery of thofe vibrations which 
pervade all others,- and wdiich conditute what we have 
been accudomed to venerate by the name Deity* Such 
mujl be the terminatidn of this philofophy; and A truly 
philofophical differtAtion On the attributerof the Divine 
Being can be nothing e!fe' tlaxi an accurate defeription of 
thrle vibrations ! • 

This is not a necdlefs and declamatory rhapfody.^ If 
the explanation of found can be legitimately transfer- 
red to thofe other clafles of phenomena, thefe arc ccr-- 
tain refults 5 and if fo; all the diftoverics made by New- 
ton are but the glimmerings of the morning, when 
compared with this meridian fplrndoiir. But if, on 
the other hand, found logic forbids us to make this 
transference of explanation, we muA continue to be- 
lieve, for a little while longer# that miud is fomething 
different from vibrating matter, and that no kind of 
ofcillations will conflitute infinite wifdom. . 

It is of immenfe importance therefore to utideriland ' 
thoroughly this doflriiie of found, that we may fee 
clearly and precifcly in what it con lids, what are tbc 
phenomena of found that are fully explained, what are 
the data and theaflumptions on which the explanations 
proceed, and what is ihc preci/e mechanical fah in which 
it terminates. For this, or a fa£l perfe£lly fimilar, muii 
ttrmiilate every explanation which we derive from this 
by analogy; however pcrftA the analogy may be. This 
previoui knowledge mud be completely pofl'cdcd by eve- 
ry 
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rypcrfon wlio prcttnJii to explain ether plicnomcria in a came an intcrcftiug fulijrdt of inquiry. Tiic invention Sound, 
fiiiiiUr manner. Then, and not lill then, he is able lo of the air-pump gave the hril opportunity of dividing 
fay clan’es of phenomena will admit of tlic cxpla- by experiment whetlnrr the clailic uiidnlations of air 

iniliou : and, when all this is done, his explanation is were the caufesef found ; and the trial fully ellahlinied 
flill a hypfithefis^ lill he is able to prove, from other in- this point ; for a bell rung in gave no found, and 
difputabk fourccs, the exiftence and agency of the faun: one rung in condenfed air gave a very loud one. It 
thing antilogous lo the clailic fluid, from which all is was therefore received as a dotlrine in general phyfics 
borrowed. that air was the vehicle of found. 


tnicli confidernllons would juflify U3 for confidering 
with great allenliuii the nature cf found. But a w'ork 
like this will not give loom for a full difeuflion ; and 
we niLifl reler our readers to the v/i iters who treat it 
more at huge*. Much curioiia information maybe got 
from the pains -til king authors of the laft century'; fuch 
as Lord Bacon, Kircher, Merfennus, Caflerius in hia 
great wtnk /A' Foce el /Ixiditu^ Pcrraiilt in his Differ^^ 
iaiion du Btuitf Muflenbrotk in bis great Sylltm of 
Katural Philofuphy, in 3 vols. 4to ; and in his 
Phyftfjnc; and the writings of the celebrated phyfiolo- 
gifls of the prefent age. We alfo refer to what has 
been faid by us in the Hiticlc Acoustics. 

At picfent therefore we mull content ourftlves with 
giving a Jhort hiilory of the fpeculations of philofophers 
OH this fubjcfl, tracing out the fteps by which we have 
arrived at the knowdtdgc which we have of it. We api* 
prehciid this to be of great importauce ; beenufe it 
Ihows UG what kind of evidence w'C have for its truth, 
and the paths which we ntlift Hiuii if we wifli to pro- 
ceed farther: and we trull that the prog refs which we 
have made will appear to be fo real, and the gbjc£t to 
be aitaiucd fo alluring to a truly philofophical mind, 
that nun of genius will be incited to exert their uimoll 
efluris to pafs the prefent boundaries of our real pro- 
grefb. 

In the infancy of philofophy, fpund was held to be a 
feparute exillciicc,fomcLliing which would be, although 
no hearing animal cxiltcd. Tliis ji^as conceived as waft- 
ed through the air to our organ bf hearing, which it 
was fuppofed to afFe^ in a manner rtfembling that in 
which our noftrils are aflfe£lcd when then give us the 
fenfatlun of fmcll. It was one of the Platonic srifciEs, 
fitted for cxeiling the iiitclledlual fpecies, which is tiie 
immediate ohjcfl of the foul’s contemplation. 

Yet, even in ihofe early years of fcieiice, there were 
feme, and, in particular, the celebrated founder of the 
Stoic fchool, who held that found, that is, the canfe uf 
found, was only the particular motion of external groCs 
matter, propagated to the car, and there producing that 
agitation uf the organ by wdiich the foul is immediate- 
ly Bffefted with the fenfation of found. Zeno, as quot- 
ed by Diogenes Laertius f, fays, “ Hearingis produced 
by the air which intervenes between the tiling founding 
and the ear. The air is agitated in a fphertcal form, 
and inovefi off in waves, and falls on the ear, in the fame 
manner as the water in a cillcrn undulates in circles when 
n dome has bce^ thmwn into it.” The ancients were not 
remarkable fgr prceiflon> either of conception or argu- 
ment in their difguffions, and they were centented with 
a general and vagye view of things. Some foHowed the 
Platonic notions, and many the opinion of Zeno, but 
without any farther attcpiptsto give a di(lin6\ cunccplioii 
of the tx^planation, or to compare it I'l ith c^rperiment. 

Jjwt in later times, during the ardent uicarclics in 
the laA century into the phenomena of nature, this be- 


The celebrated Galileo, ilic parent of mathematical 
pliilufophy, difeovered the nature uf that connexion be- 
tween the lengths of mufical chords and the notes wlfuli 
they produced, which bad been obferved by Pythago- 
ras, or learned by birn in his travels in the call, and 
which he made the foundation of a refined and beauti- 
ful fciciicc, the theory of mufic.- Galileo fliowcd, that 
the real connexion fubfifled between the tones and the 
vibrations of thefe chords, and that their different degrcfs 
of acuteiiefs correfponded to the dift'erent frequency of 
their vibrations. The very elementary and familiar dc.- 
monllralion which he gave c)f tliis connexion did nut 
fuiisfy the curious mathematicians of that inquifitivc 
age, and the mechanical theory of mufical chords was 
profecuted to a great degree of refinement. In the 
coiirfe of this invclligalion, it appeared that the chord - 
vibrated in a manner prccifely fimilar to a pcndiilum vi- 
brating in a cycloid. It nuifl therefore agitate llic aii 
contiguous to it in the fame manner; and thus there is 
a particular kind of agitation wdiich the airc^Jw receive 
and maintain, that is very interefling. 

Sir Ifaac Newton took up this qucllion as^'orlhy of 
his notice ; and endeavoured to afeertain v^ iih mathe- 
matical prccifion the mcchaiiifin of this particular clafs 
of uiidulatiuiis, and gave us the fandamental theorems 
concerning the undulations of clailic fluids, which make 
the 47, See. propofitionB of Book If. of his Principles 
of Natural Pliilufophy. They have been (perhaps liaf- 
iily ) coufidcrcd as giving the fundamental dodlrincH con- 
cerning the propagation of found. They are therefore 
given ill this woik in the article Acoustics ; and a 
variety of fatls arc narrali d in the article Pn v:u m at i c s, 
to fliow that fuch undulations a^ually obtain in the air 
of our atmofphcre, and are accompanied by a fci of 
plienomena of found which prccifely tally or corrcfpund 
Id all the mechanical circiimflanccs of thefe undulations. 
In the meantime, the anatomifls and phyfiologifts weic 
bulily employed in examining the ftrudiure of our or- 
gans of hearing, impreffed with the validity of this 
doftrine of atrial undulations being the canfesof found, 
their refearches w'erc always direfted witli a view to dif- 
cover thofc circumftances in the ftrufliire of^the car 
which rendered it an organ fufecptible of agitations 
from this caufc ; and they difeovered many which ap- 
peared as contrivances for making it a drum, on which 
the aerial undulations from without muff make very for- 
cible impulfes, fo as to produce very fonorous undula- 
tions in the air contained in it. Thefe therefore they 
confidcrcd as the imtuedirJe objc£ls of fenfation, or the 
immediate caufes of found. 

But fome anatomiffs faw' that this would not be a full 
account of the matter ; fur after a drain is agitated, it 
has done all that it cati do ; it haa produced a noife. 
But a farther procefs goes on in our car : There is 
behind the membrane, which is tbjc head of this drpm, 
a curious mechanifiQi whichcoatmuAicates the agitations 
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Sound. oTthe membrane (the only thing a£led on by the un- 
' dulating air) to another thamber of moft fingular con- 

Itrudlioni where the auditory nerve is greatly expanded. 
They conceive, therefore, that the organ called the 
Jrum docs not aA as a drum, but in fome other way. in- 
deed it.feems bad logic to fuppofe that it ads as a drum 
merely by producing a noife. This is in no refpefl dif- 
ferent from the noife produced out of the car ; and if it 
is to be heard as a noife, we muft have another ear by 
vhich it may be heard, nnd this ear mufl be another 
yi/t/ydrum ; and this mufl have another, and fo on for 
ever. It JR like the inaccurate notion that vtfion is the 
contemplation of the pi^liire on the retina. Thefe ana- 
tomifls attended th<,rcforc to the ftruftcTc. Here they 
obferved a prodigious unfolding of the auditory nerve 
of the ear, which is curioufly diflributed through every 
part of this cavity, lining its Tides, hung acrofs it like a 
curtain, and fending off fibres in every dire£lion, fo as 
to leave hardly a point of it unoccupied. They thought 
the maehiner}' contained in the drum peculiarly fitted 
for producing undulations of the air contained in this 
labyrinth, and that by thefe agitations of the air the 
contiguous fibres of the auditory nerve arc impelled, 
and that thus we get the fenfation of found. 

The cavity intervening between the external air and 
this inner chamber appeared to thefe anatoniifls to have 
no other ufc than to allow a very free motion' to the 
Jlapn or little pifton that i« employed to agitate the air 
in the labyrinth. This piflon condenfes on a vei7 fmali 
furface impulfe which it receives from a much lar* 
gcr furface, ftrained by the malleus on the entry of the 
tympanum, on purpofe to receive the gentle agitations 
of the external air in the outer canal. This membra* 
nous furface could not be agitated, unlefs completely 
detached from every thing round it ; therefore all ani- 
mals which have this mechanifm have it in a cavity 
containing only air. But they held, that nature had 
even taken precautions to previiu this cavity from a£l- 
ing as a drum, by making it of fuch an irregular ram- 
bling form ; for it is by no means a cavity of a fymme- 
trieal fliape, like a vefTcl, but rather re fembles the ram- 
bling holes and blebs which arc often feenin a piece of 
bread, featrered through the fubftanee of the cranium, 
and communicating with each other by final! paffages. 
The whole of thefe ravcniulx arc lined with a fuftifh 
membrane, which flill farther unfits this cavity for pro- 
ducing found. Tilts rcafnning is fpecious, but not very 
concluljve. We might even aflert, that this anfra^uous 
fbrm, with narrow pafTages, is well fitted for producing 
noife. If we place the car clofc to the fmall hole in 
the fide of a military drum, wc fliall hear the fmalleft 
tap of the drumlhck like a violent blow. The lining 
of I he cavemiilac ia nervous, and may therefore be Arong- 
ly afPc^cd in the ntiineTous narrow pafTaggs between the 
cells. 

While thefe fpecniationa were going on with refpcfl 
to the car of the bfcathing animals, obfenratlons were 
t'x'cafionally made on other animals, fuch as reptiles, 
ferpciits, and Afhea, which give undoubted indications 

hearing ; and many very familiar fadls were obferved 
or rccolleded, wh^re founds are comiiiunica,ted through 
or by means of folid bodies, or by water : therefore, 
without inquiring bow or by what kind of mechanifm 
n is brought about, ft became a vny general belief 
imoiig phyriologifls, that ell iifhes, and perhaps all ani- 
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mals, hear, and that water in particular is a vehicle of Snuad. 
found. In 1 767 or 1768 the writer of this article, at 
the fuggeilion of the late profenbr of aAronomy in die 
finiyerrity of Glafgow, made an experimeat in a lake in 
that neighbourhood, by Arikinga large hand bell under 
svater, and heard it very didindlly and Arongly whtu 
his head was plunged in the water at the diflance of 
more than 1200 feet. Many experiments are mention- 
ed by Kircher and others on the communication of 
found through foil'd bodies, fuch as mafls, yards, and 
other long beams of dry Ar, with Amilar r^fults. Dr 
Monro has publifhed a particular account of very cu- 
rious experiments on the propagation of found through 
water in his DilTertation on the PhyAology of Fifhes ; 
fo that it now appears that air is by no means the only 
vehicle of found. 

In 1760 Cotunnf publifhed his Important difeovery, 
that the labyrinth or inmoA cavity of the ear in animals 
is completely Ailed with water. This, after fumecon- 
tcA, has been completely demon Arated (fee in parti- 
cular Meckel Junior dc Labyrinthi Auris Contentis, Ar- 
gentor. 1777), and it feems now to be admitted by 
sdl. 

This being the cafe, our notions of the immediate 
caufe of found muA undergo a great revolution, and a 
new refearch mull be made into the way in which 
the nerve is aAtded : for it 13 not enough that we 
fiibAitutc the undulations of water for thole of air in 
the labyrinth. The well informed mechanician will fee 
at once, that the vivacity of the agitations of the nerve 
will be greatly increafed by this fubAttution ; for if wa- 
ter be perfeflly claAic through the whole extent of the 
undulatory agitation which it receives, its cAcd will be 
greater in proportion to its fpecific gravity : and this is 
con Armed by an experiment very ealdy made, immerfe 
a table-bell in water contained in a large thin glafs vef- 
fel. Strike it with a hammer. The found will be 
heard as if the bell had been immediately Aruck on ttic 
Tides of the vcffel. The Ailing of the labyrinth of the 
ear with water is therefore an additional mark of the 
wifdom of the Great ArtiA. But this is not enough for 
informing us concerning the ultimate mechanical event 
in the procefs of hearing. The manner in which the 
nerve is expofed to thefe undulations muA be totally 
different from what was formerly imagined. The Ala- 
ments and membranes, which have been deferibed by 
former anatom i As, muA have been found by them in a 
Aate ijuite unlike to their Atuation and condition in the 
living animal. Accordingly the moA eminent anato- 
miAs of Europe Teem at prefent in great uncertainty as 
to the Aate of the nerve, and are keenly occupied in 
obfervations to this purpofe. The dtfcriiJtions given by 
Mfmro, Scarpa, Camper, Comparetti, and others, are 
full of mu A curious difeoveries, which make alma A a to- 
tal change in our notions of this fublcfl, and will, we 
hope, be produAive of moA valuable infornation. 

Scarpa has difeovered that the folid cavity called the 
labyrinth contains a threefold expanfion of the auditory 
nerve. One part of it, tlie cochlea, contains it in a A- 
brillouB Aate, ramified in a moA fymmetncal manner 
through the whole of the ntollb of the lamina fpi* 

ralih where it anaAomofes with another produdlion of 
it diffufed over the gener^ lining of that cavity. An- 
other department of the nerve, alfo in'a Abrous Aate, h 
(pread over the external furface of a membranaceous 

bag, 
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Suun^ bag, which nearly fills that part of the Tcdibulc into 
— which the fcmicircuLar canals open, and alfo that orifice 
which roceives the impreffiemB of the flapes. This bag 
fends off tubular membranaceous duds, which, in like 
manner, nearly fill thefe fcmicircular canals. A third 
depart ment of the nerve is fpread over the external lur« 
face of another membranaceous bag, which lies between 
the one juil now mentioned and the cochlea, but hav- 
ing no communication with either, almoll completely 
filling the remainder of the vellibiile. Thus the veflibule 
and canals feem only a cafe for proteding this fenfitive 
membranaceous veflcl, which is almofi, but not altoge- 
ther, in contact with the ofTcous cafe, being feparated 
by a delicate and almbd fluid cellular fubfiance. The 
fibrillous expanfion of the nerve is not indifcriminatcly 
difTufed over the furfacc of thefe facculi, but evidently 
diredled to certain foci, where the fibres arc confiipated. 
And this' is the lall appearance of the fibrous Hate of 
the nerve ; for when the infide of thefe facculi is infpedl- 
ed, no fibres appear, but a pulp (judged to be nervous 
from its fioiilartty to other pulpy produflions of the 
brain) adhering to tlie membranaceous coat, and not fe< 
parable from it by gently wafhing it. It is more abun- 
dant, that is> of greater thicknefs, oppofite to the ex- 
ternal fibroua foci. No orgauical Hriidlure could be 
difcovered in this pulp, but it, probably is organized ; 
for, befules this adhering pulp, the water in the facculi 
was obferved to be clammy or mucous ; fo that in all 
probability the vafcular or fibrous Hate of the nerve is 
fucceeded by an uninterrupted produ^ton (perhaps 
columnar like bafalt, though not cohering) ; and this at 
lall ends in fimple diiiemi nation, fymmetrical however, 
where water and nerve arc alternate iu every diredlion. 

To thefe obfervationg of Scarpa, Comparetti adds 
the curious circumHances of another and regular tym- 
panum in the foramen rotundum, the cylindric cavity 
of which is cnclofed at both ends by a fine membrane. 
The membrane which feparatea it from the cochlea ap- 
pears to be in a Hate of variable tcufion, being drawn 
up to an umbo by a cartilaginous fpeck in its middle, 
which he thinka adheres to the lamina fpiralis, and thus 
fervea to Hrain the drumhead, as the malleus Hrains the 
great membrane known to all. 

Thefe arc molt important obfervations, and initH 
greatly excite the curiofity of a truly philoiopKical 
mind, aud deferve the moil careful in<}iiiry into their 
iullncfs. Jf thefe arc accurate deferiptions of the or- 
gan, they feem to condu6t us farther into the fecrcts of 
nature than any thing yctJuiQvrn. 

We think that they promife to give us the greateH 
Hep yet made in ph^fiology, viz. to (huw us the lull 
mechanical fa£t which occurs in the long train inter- 
pofed between the external body and the incitement of 
our fenfitive fyllem. Hut there is, as yet, great and 
efi'erttial difFerunces in the defcriptioii given by thofe 
ecLibrated naturaiiHs* It cannot be otbeiwife. The 
containing labyrinth can be laid open to cur view in 
no other way than by dcHroying it ; and its moH deli- 
cate contents are the firil fufferers in the fearch. They 
are found in very different fituations and conditions by 
different anatocniils, according to thc^ir addrefs orrheir 
good fortune. Add to this, that the natural varieties 
are very coufiderable. Faithful deferiptions muH there- 
fore give very diHcrcjit notions of the ultimate aclion 


and rcadlion between tt»c organized matter in the la- Sound, 
byrinth and the ultimate expanfion of the auditory 
nerve. 

We muH therefore wait with patience. Since this 
work of ours was begun, the progrefs which has been 
made in many parts of natural fcicncc has been great 
and wonderful ; and perhaps btfore it be completc'd, 
we may be fiirnilhed with fuch a colleftion of fads re- 
fpeding the Hmdiire and the contents of tlie organ of 
hearing, as might enable us to give a juftcr theory of 
found than is yet to be found in the writings of philo- 
fophers. There Teems to be no abatement of ardour in the 
refcarchcsofthephvfiologiHs ; and they will not iTijiaiii 
long ignorant of Inc truth or miHake in the accounts 
given by Scarpa and Comparetti. Should the rcfiilt of 
their inquiries be what we exped, we/hould be glad of 
a proper opportunity of laying it before our readers, 
together with fomc dirquifition on the nature of hear- 
ing. A collodion of accurate obfervations on the Hriic- 
turc of the car would give us principles on which to 
proceed in explaining the various methods of produ- 
cing external founds. The nature of continued founds 
might then be treated of, and would appeal, we be- 
lieve, very difl'erent from what it is commonly fup- 
pofed. Under this head animal voices might be par- 
ticularly confidercd, and the elements of human fpeech 
properly afeertained. When the prodiidion of conti- 
nued founds is once fliowii to be a thing regulated 
by principle, it maybe fyHematically treated, and this 
principle may be confidcred as combined with every 
mechanical Hate of body that may be pointed out. 

This will fuggeH to us methods of producing found 
which have not yet been thought of, and may there- 
fore give us founds with which we are uriaf qiiaiiiteJ. 

8uch an acqiiifuion is not to he defpifed nui lejuiud. 

The bountiful Author of our being and of all uuv fa- 
culties has made it an ubjt^l of moll enehaTiting re- 
lifli to the human mind. The Greeks, the moH culii- 
vated people who have ever figured on ihc Hage of life, 
enjoyed the pleafiires of mufic with rapture, Fvtii the 
pour negro, after toiling a whole day beneath the tro- 
picul fcin, will go ten miles in the dark to danec all 
night to the fimpIc mufic of the bakifoe, and reiuiii 
without deep to his next day’s toil. The penetrating 
eye of the anatomiH has difcovered in the human larynx 
an apparatus evidently contrived for tcinpcring iIkt great 
movements of the glottis, fo as to enable us to produce 
the intended note w'ilh the utmoH precifion. There is 
no doubt therefore that the cunfummate ArtiH has not 
thought it unworthy of his attention. We ought there- 
fore to receive wdth thankfuliiefs this prefent from our 
Maker— this and it is fiircly woi thy 
the attention of the philofopher to add to this innocent 
elegance of life. This, however, is not the time to en- 
ter upon the fubjc£l. From the. jarring obfervations 
which have yet been made, we could only amufe the 
curious reader by holding up to his view a fpecious 
theory ; and we are not fo deiirous of filling our woik 
with what is called orl^mal matter^ as to attempt the 
attainment of that end by fubllituting fielion for fa^ 
arid hypoibclis fur fcience. 

Sound, in geography, denotes in general any Hrait 
or inlet of the fca between two headlands. It is given 
by way of cmiaence tv the Hrait between Sweden and 

Dcriuiaik, 
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Donmnrk, joiaing the German ocean to the Bnltij, be- from the Hicrc, as to com 6t the obferrations of former ‘Sotrp 
ing about three mites over. Sec Dekmark, 32. and pilots. II 

Elsinore. SOUP, a ftrong 'decoction of flefh or other fub- 

SOUND I'NG, the operation of trying the depth of ilancrb. " ’ ■ ^ . — v^ 

flic fca, and the nature of the bottom, by means of a Portable or iry foup id a kind of cake formed by 
pluminet funk from a ftiip to the bottom. boiling the gelatinous parts of animal ftibftances till the 

There are two plummets ufed for thi;, purpofc in na- watery parts are evaporated. This' fpecies of fonp is 
eigatioii ; one uf which id called the /:anJ-leaJ, weigh- chiefly iifcd at fea, and lias been found of gi’cat ad- 
iiig about 8 or 9 pouiidj ; and the other the iiirp-fta- vantage. The following' receipt will fhow how it is 
which weighs from 2y to 30 pounds ; and both prepared 

arc fliapcM like the fruilum of a cone or pyiamid. The Of calves feet take 4 ; leg of beef 12 lbs. ; knuckle 

former is ufed in flullow waters, .and the latter at a of vtal 3 lbs. ; and lug of mutton 10 lbs. Thefe arc 
great diftance from the fliorej particularly on approach- to he boiled in a fiifficient quantity of water, and the 
ing the land after a fca voyage. Accordingly the lines feum taken off as tifital ; aUer wlilcli the foup is to be 
employed for this purpofe arc called the deep-fsa had* feparated from the meat by ftraining and preffurc. The 
Vmet and the hand Irad^iine, meat is then to'be boiled a fecond time in other water; 

The hand lead-line, which h ufually 20 fathoms in and the two dccodions, being added together, muft be 
length, is marked at every two or three fathoms ; fo kft to cool, in oi^er that the fat may be cxaflly fepa- 
that the depth of the water may be afeertained cither in rated.^ The foup muft then be clariiied with five or fix 
the day or night. At the depth of two or three fa- whites of eggs, And a fufiicieiit 'quantity of common fait 
thorns, there are marks of black leather; at 5 fathoms, added. The liquor ts then ftrained through flannel, 
there is a white rag; at 7, a red rag; at 10, black and evaporated on the watcT^bath to the confidence of 
leather; at 13, black leather; at 15, a white rag; and a very thick pade ; -after which it is fpread rather thin 
at 17, a red ditto. Upon a fmnoth done, then cut into cakes, and bdly 

Sounding with the hand lead, which is called dried in a dove until it becomes brittle : tliefe cakes are 
fhc had by feamcn, is generally performed by a men who kept in well clofed bottles. The fame procefs may be 
Hands in the main chains to windward. Haring the ufed to make a portuble foup of the flefh of poultry ; 
tin? quite ready to run out withont interruption, he holds and aromatic ihefbs may be ufed aa a feafoonig, if 
it nearly at the didance of a fathom from the plummet; thought proper. 

and having fwung the latter backwards and forw^ards Thefe tablets Ot cakes may be kept four or fli^e 

ibrce or four times, in order to acquire the greater vc- years. When intended to be ufed, the quantity of 
locity, he fwings it round bis head, and thence as far half an ounce is put into a large glafa of boiljrig water, 
forward aS is ncceffary ; fo that, by the lead's finking which is to be Covered', and fet upon -hot aftiea for a 
wbilft the fliip advances, the line maybe almod perpen- quarter of an hour, 6r utiitt the whdleJs entii^ dif- 
rlicular when it reaches the bottom. The perfon found- mlved. It forms an e'xcirllefit foup, and^requircs no ad- 
ing then proclaims the depth of the water in a kind of dition but a fmall quantity df^aU. 

Tong rcfimbling the cries of hawkers in a city. Thus SOUR croute. Sec CkOute. 

If the mark of five fathoms is dole to the furfacc of the SovR-Gourd, or African Gahbq/b*treem Sec Apan* 

water, he calls, ‘ By the mark five!' and as there is no sonia. 

mark at four, fix, eight, dec. he ellimatcs thufe num- SOUTH Robert )Kan eminent divine, was the 
bers, and calls, * By the dip four,' &c. If he judges it fon of Mr Wilhatu SbUthU^merchantpf London, and 
to be a quarter or an half more than any particular was born at Htttkney tiCAr thatcitlyin 1633. HeHtt* 
number, he calls, * And a quarter five! and a half four,* died at fchool, and aftarwanlv in Cbrifti^ 

&:c. IMie conceives the depth to be three quarters church eollegCv Oxford- In 1 654, he wrote a tbpy of 
more than a particular number, he calls it a quarter lefs Latin verfes to congratulate 'CroenweE upem the peace 
than the next: thus, at four fathoms and three-fourths concluded with the Dutch ; and the next yearfa Lathi 
he calls ' A quarter lefs five !' and fo on. poem, entitled Mujica Incantani. In 2660 he was deA- 

Thc deep fea-lead is marked with two knots at 20 ed public orator of the univerfity ; aind the next j^eCr 
fathoms, three at 30, four at 40, and fo on to the end. became domefiic chaplain to Edward Carl of Clarendbflf 
It ia.^lfo tnarked with a fiagle knot in the middle of lord high chaticellor of EnglartdJ In 1663 he wfw in- 
cach interval, as at 25, 3;, 45 fathoms, See. To ufe ilalkd prebendary of Weilminfler, admitted to tbe de^ 
this lead more effe€lualiy at fea, or in deep water on gree of dodlor of divinity, and had a finecure bellowed 
the fca-coaft, it Is ufual prcnoolly to briijg to the Ihip, on him in Wales by hii patron the carl of Clarendon; 

in order to retard her courfe: the lead is then thrown after wbofc retiaemeni into France' in 1667 he became 

as far as polfible from the Ihtp on the bne of her dnft, chaplain to the duke of York. In 1670 lie waainlUL 

fo that, as it (inks, the Ihip drives more perpendicularly led canon of Chri ft -church^ in Oxfoid; and in al- 
over it. The pilot, Feeliiig the lead ilrikc the bottom, tended aa chapUin to Lnurence Hyde, Efqrcfl^ba^adQr 

readily dHcovCrs the depth of the water by the mark on extraordinary to the king of Poland. . In i678he'wna 

the hue iieareft its furface. The bottom of the lead prefcoted to the redory uf.lflip itv Oxford (hire ; mid 

being alfo well rubbed over with tallow, retains the dif- in 1680 rebuilt the chancel of that church, us he after- 
tinguifhing marks of the bottom, asthclle, ooze, gravel, wards did the redory-houfe belonging toit« After the 
&c. which naturally adhere to it. Revohition he took the oath of allegiance twKtng Wil- 

The depth of the water, and the oatare of the gronsid, liam and Queen Mary,- though he rtXcuCed hknihlf from 
which is caHed the fiandinj'r, are carefully marked in the accepting a great dignity tii the ohiircb, vacated by the 
log-book, as weU to dctdrininc the diftance of the place perfonal rcfufal of that oath. His health began to de- 

3 clmc 
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South, elinc fcvcral ycarg before hie death, which happened in 

"^"^-'1716. .He was interred iu VVedmiiifter Abbey, -wheie 
a inoiiument is erected to bis memojy. He publlfbed, 
1. Aiiimadverliuns on Dr Sherlock's Vindication of the 
Holy and Ever BIcffed Trinity. 2. A Defence of his 
Animadverlioijs. 3. Sermons, 8 vuls. 8ro. And after 
Ills deceafe were publiHied his Opera Paf^huma I^atma^ 
and Ids pollhumous Engli(h works- Dr South was re- 
markable for hisw'it, which abounds in all his Aviitings, 
and particularly in his fermons ; but at the fame time 
they equally abound la ill-humour, fplceu, and fatirc. 
He wa.s rcmark:'.blc fur being a time-ferver- During 
the life of Cronuvfll he was a Haunch Prcfhytcrian, and 
then railed agaiull the Independents:, at the Reilora- 
tion he exerted his pulpit eloquence againil the Prcflty- 
teriaiis ; and in the reign of Q^ccii Anne, was a warm 
advocate for Sacheverel, 

South, one of the four cardinal points from which 
tlie w'indsblow. 

South Sca^ or Pacific Ocran^ is that vail body of 
water interpofed between Afia and America. It does 
not however, Hridtly fpeaking, reach quite to the con- 
tinent of Afia, excepting to tl/e northward of the pe- 
ninfula of Malacca : fur the water interpofed between 
the eallern coaH of Africa and the peninfula jail men- 
tioned has the name of the Indian ocean* The South 
fea then is bounded on one tide by the weftern coaH of 
America, through its whole extent, from the unknown 
regions in the north to the (Iraita of Magellan and 
Terra del Fuegn, where it communicates with the 
fouthern part of the Atlantic. On the other Cde, it is 
boiuidcd by the coaH of Afia, from the fouthern promon- 
tory of Tfdiukotlkoi Nofs, to the peninfiiU of Malacca 
already mentioned- Thence it is bounded to tbe foiuh- 
ward by the northern coaAs of Borneo, Celebes, Ma- 
caiTar, New Guinea, New Holland, and the other iAands 
in that quarter, which divide it from the Indian ocean. 
Then, walking the caftern coad of the great iAand of 
New Holland, it communicates with that vaft body of 
water ciicompaiTing the whole fouthern part of the 
globe, and which has the general name of the Southern 
ncean all round. Thus does this va(t ocean occupy al- 
nioll the femicircu inference of the globe, extending ai- 
moH from one pole to the other, and about the equato- 
rial pans extending almoft i8c^ in longitude, or 12,500 
of our mileb. 

The northern parts of the PaciAc ocean are entirely 
dellitute of Und ; not a Angle iHand having yet been 
difeovered in it from the latitude of 40*^ north and up- 
wards, excepting fuch as are very near the coaft cither 
of Afia or America ; but in the fouthern part there 
arc a great number. 

Till very lately the South fea w»as in a great mcafure 
unknown. From the great extent of ice which covers 
the fouthern part of the glube, it was imagined that 
much more land exiiled there than in the northeru re- 
gions ; but that this could nut be juHly inferred mere- 
ly from that circumftancc, is plain from what has been 
advanced under the article Amexicx, N° 3 — 24 » and 
the fouLhern continent, lung known by the name of 
Terra Aufiralit^ has eluded the fcarch of the mod ex- 
pert navigators fent out from Britain and France by 
royal authority. See Tkrxa Australis. 

South '^ea Cumpemy. ScvCqmpamy. 
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SOUTHAMPTON, a fca-port town uf Hanipnilrt 
iu England, ll is cornmoJiuufly feattd uii an arm fd’ 
the fea ; is a place of good trade, and well inhabited.,. „ ^ 
It is fiirroundtd by walls and fcveral watch towers, and 
had a Hrong caflle to defend the harbour, now in ruins. 

It is a corporation and a county of iifclf, with tht; ciilv; 
of an earldom, and fciida two members to pailiamciit, 

\V. Long. 1. 26. N- Lai, 50- 55. 

SOUTHERN (Thornab), an eminent dramatic wri- 
ter, was born at Diibhn in 1660, and received his edu- 
cation in the univcrCty there. He came young to 
London to fludylaw; but indead of tli'Jt devoted himfeif 
to poetry and the writing of plays. His Perfiau Prince, 
or Loyal Brother, was introduced in 1682, when the 
1 ‘oryintcred was triumphant in England; aiidthccha- 
rafter of the Loyal Brother being intended to compli- 
ment James duke of York, he rewarded the aiilhor 
when he came to the throne with a cumnnlTLon in the 
army. On the Revolution taking place, he retired to 
his dlidiei, and wrote fcvcial plays, from wlwch he is 
fuppofed to have derived a very handfome lubfi Hence, 
being the 6rd who raid d the advantage of play. writing 
to a fecond and third night. The mod finiflAcd of all 
his plays is Oroonoko, or the Royal Slave, vihicli is 
built on a true dory related in one of Mrs Behn’u no- 
vels. Mr Soittlicrn died in 1746, in the 86th year of 
his age: the latter part of which he fpent in a peaceful 
fercniiy, having, by his commiHion as a foldier, and the 
profits of his dramatic works, acquired a handfome for- 
tune ; and bring an exaf^ economid, he improved what 
fortune he gained to the bed advantage. He enjoyed 
the longed life of all our poets ; and died the riched 
of them, a very few excepted. His plays arc printed 
in two vols. i2ino. 

South EKN Continent. See Amexica, N*^ 3 — 24. and 
T RHEA Aufiralis, 

SOUTHERNWOOD, in botany. See Artemi- 
sia. 

SOUTPIWARK, a town of Surry, and a fuburb 
of the city of London, being feparated from that me- 
tropolis only by the Thames. Sec London, N** 96. 

SOW, in zoology. Sec Sus. 

Sow, in the iron works, the name of the block or 
lump of metal they work at once iu the iron furnace. 

Sofv-Thiflle. Stc SoNCHUS. 

SOWING, in agriculture and gardening, the depo- 
rting any kind of feed in the earth fur a future crop. 

See Agriculture. 

Vriii^SofriHG. See DniiL-SoTvin^, 

SOY. Sec Dolichos. 

SOZOMENUS (Hermias), an ccclefiadical hifio- 
rianof the fifth century, was born in Betliclia, a town 
of Paledine. He was educated for the lavi’, and be- 
came a pleader at Condantinoplc. He wrote an A- 
bridgment of Ecclcfiaftical Hidory, in two books, from 
the afccolion of our Saviour to the year 323. This 
compendium is lud ; but a continuatiou of it in nine 
books, written at greater length, down to the year 
440, is diU extant. He feems to have copied Socrates, 
who wrote a hifto.yof the fame period. The ftyle of 
Sozomeuus is perhaps more elegant ; but in other re- 
fpeds he fallsfur (lioi tof that writer, difplaying through- 
out his whole book an amazing credulity and a foper- 
ftitious attachment to mojiks and the inouafiic life. The 
4 1 belt 
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Spa. bril edition of Sozomenus is that of Robert Stephen in 
1544' He has been tranflatcd and publifticd by Vale- 
rius, and republilhcd with additional notes by Reading 
at London, 1720, in 3 vuls. folio. 

SPA, a town of Germany, in the circle ofWcftpha- 
lia and bifhopric of Liege, famous for its mineral wa- 
ters, lies in £. Long. 5. 50. N. Lit. 50. 30. about 21 
miles fouth-caft from Liege, and 7 fouth-wcll from 
Ijimburg. It is rituated at one end of a deep valley 
on the banks of a fmall rivulet, and is fnrrounded on all 
iides by high mountains. The lidcs of thefe mountains 
next to Spa are rude and uncultivated, prefentiiig a 
rugged appearance as if fliattcred by the convuirions of 
earthquakes ; but as they are ftrewed with tall oaks and 
nbundance of fhrubs, the country around forms a wild, 
Tomantie, and beautiful landfcape. The accefs to the 
I own is very beautiful. The road winds over the moun- 
tains tiH it defeends to their bottom, when it runs along 
a frnouth valley for a mile or a mile and a half. 

The town confilts of four (I reel & in form of a crofs, 
and contains about 400 inhabitants. Spa has no wealth 
to boall of. It can fcarctly furnifh the necelTarics of 
life to its own inhabitants during the winter, and almoft 
all the luxuries which are rcquifite for the great con- 
courfe of afHuent vifitors during the fummer are .carried 
from Liege by women. Its only fourceof wealth is its 
mineral waters. No fooner does the warm feafon com- 
mence, than crowds of valetudinarians arrive, as w'dl as 
many other perfons who arc attraded folcly by the love 
of amufement, and fomc from Icfs honourable motives. 
The inhabitants, who fpend feven or eight months of 
the year without feeing the face of a ftranger, wait for 
the return of this peiiod with impatience. 'I’he wel- 
come found of the carriages brings multitudes from the 
town, either to gratify their curiofity, or to offer their 
lervices in the hopes of fecuring your employment while 
you remain at Spa, Immediately after your arrival your 
name and defignation is added tu the printed lift of the 
annual vilitors ; fur which you pay a ilatcd fum to the 
iiookfeller, who has a patent for this piirpofc from the 
pvii>ce bifhop of Liege. Tliis lift not only enables one 
lu know at a glance whether any friends or acquaint- 
ance arc refidiiig there, but alfo to diftinguifh perfons 
of rank and falhion from adventurers, who feldom have 
the effrontery to ipfert their names. 

There are two different ways of accommodating the 
vlfitors at Spa with lodging and neceffaries. People 
may cither lodge at a hotel, where every thing is fur- 
iiiihed them in a fplendid and cxpcnrive ftylc ; or they 
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may take up their refidence in private lodgings, from 
which they may fend for provilions to a cookie (hop. 

Among the people who vifit Spa, there arc many 
perfons of the fjift rank and fadiion in Earopc. Per- 
haps indeed there is no place in Europe to which fo 
many kings and prinees refort ; but it i.s alfo viiitccl by 
many felf-crcatcd nobility, who, under the liilea of 
counts, barons, marquifes, and knights, contrive by 
their addrefs and aitificCs, to prey upon the rich and 
unexperienced. 

The manners eftablifbed at Spa are conducive both to 
health and amufement. Every body rifes early in the 
morning, at fix o’clock or before it, when a great 
many horfes ftand ready faddlcd for thofe who ehoofe 
to drinkr the Sauveniere or G'eronftere waters at a littic 
diftance from Spa. After this healthy exercife a p;irt 
of the company generally hreakfaft together at Vaux- 
hall, a magniEcent and fpacious building. At tins 
place a nunribcr of card-tables arc opened every fore- 
noon, round which many perfdns affemble and play fur 
ftakes to a very conUderable amount. A ball too ift ge- 
nerally held once a week at Vauxball, befides two balls 
at the affembly rooms neat the Pouhoii in the middle oi 
the town,. 

The moft remarkable waters at Spa arc, i. The Pou- 
hon, fituated in the middle of the town ; 2. Tire Sau- 
vcnierc, a mile and a half caft from it ; 3. Groifbeck, 
near to the Sauveniere ; 4. Tonnelct^ fituated a little lo 
the left of the road which leads to the Sauveniere , 
5. Geronftcre, two miles fouth from Spa ; 6. Wartiow-, 
near to the Toiinelet ; 7. Sarts, or Nivefet, in the di- 
ftrift of Sarts ; 8- Chevron or Bru, in the principality 
of Stavelot ; qu Conve ; 10. Beverfe ; 11. Sige s iz. 
Geremont. Thcfc four laft arc near Malmedy. 

Dr- Browurigg was the firft perfon who difeovered 
that fixed air, or, as it is now generally called, ccirhonie 
acid gaSf forms a principal ingredient in the compofition 
of the Spa waters, and aflually feparated a quantity of 
this elaftic fluid, by expoling it to different degrees of 
heat from 1 10® to 170* of Fahrenheit. From 20 ounces 
7 drachms and 14 grains apothecaries Weight of the 
Fouhon water, he obtained 8 ounces 2 drachms and 50 
grains. Since June 1765, when l)r Brown rigg read a 
paper on this rubje£l before the Royal Society of Lon- 
don, the waters of Spa have been often analyzed, but 
perhaps by none with more accuracy than by Dr Afti^ 
who publimeda book on the chemical and medicinal pro- 
perties of tbefe waters in 1788. We fliall prefent his ^na^ 
lyfisof the live principal fpririgs in the following table:' 
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The Poulion fpring rifcB from the hill lo the north 
oF Spa, which conrilly. oF argillaceous fchidus and. Fcr- 
riigineutiB flate. The olhcr Fountains rife from the fnr- 
rounding hiUs to the fputh-eal^, fuutb, weft, and iiorth- 
weft of the town ; and this ridge of mountains is form- 
ed of calcareous earths mixed witli filiceous fubltanccs. 
The Furface of the mauntains is covered with woods, 
iriierfperfcd with large boggy fwamps filled with mud 
and water. Tlic Poulion is confidcred as the principal 
fpring at Spa, being impregnated with a greater quan* 
tity of iron than any of the reft, and containing more 
fixed air than any except the Toniielet, It is from this 
fpring that the Spa water for exportation is bottled i 
for which the demand U fo great, that, accr rdiiig to 
the bell information which Mr ThicknelTe could obtain, 
the quantity exported amounts to 200,000 or 250,000 
bottles annually. This exported water is inferior iti its 
virtue to that which is drunk on the fpot t for the vef- 
fels into which it is colledlcd are injudicioufty expofed to 
rlie fun, rain, wind, and dull, for feveral hours before 
they are corked, by which i.ieans a confidcrable part of 
its volatile ingredients mull be evaporated ; for it has 
been found by experiment, that by cxpofing it to a gen- 
tle heal, air-bubbles afceiid in great ntlmbers. It is in 
its grtaieft perfcftiwi when colledlc-d in cold dry wea- 
ther ] it is then pelliicid, colourUTs, and without fmell, 
and almoft as light dill died water* It varies in its 
heat from 52** 01 53" to 67* of Fahreohcil’s thermome- 
ter. 

The Ccronllere is a much weaker chalybeate water 
than the Poulion i and as it is exceeding oaufeous, 
and talles and fmells like rotten eggs, it certainly con- 
tains fomc hepatic gas. This is a circumflnnce which 
Dr Aih feems not to h«ve attended to fnfiiciently. The 
Sauveniere water alfo, when newly taken from the well, 
finclls a little of fulphur. The Qroifhcck contauis more 
alkali, and almuft as much gas as the Poulion, and has 
been celebrated for its good cffedls in the cafe of calcu- 
lous concretions* 'Phe Tunnelet contains more gas 
than any of the reft. So fmall is the quantity of any 
follil body held in furpenfion by the aerial acid in it, 
and fo va}:^iilc;is the gas, tliat it begins to pafs oft very 
rapidly the moment it is taken out of. the well, and iu a 
fhort time is entirely gone* Dr Aih informs us, that 
iu the neighbourhood of this well, the cellars, on any 
approaching change of weather, are found to contain 
much fixed air ; and the beft prognoftic which they 
have of rain is the avcrfiGn which cats (how to be car- 
ried into thefe ctllars, 

’^hc Spa waters are diuretic, and fometimes purga- 
tive. They exhilarate the fpirits with an influence much 
more benign than wine or fpirituous liquors, uiui- they 
arc more cooling, Snd allay thirft more clfcifliuilly than 
common water* 'I'hcy arc found beneficial in cafes 
of weaknefs and reiaxaiion, eiilier paitial or univerfal ; 
ill iK'iwoiis dilordors j in obllrucVions of the liver and 
i'plecu ; in cafes where tlic blood is too tlrii and pu- 
ircfceiit ; in cafes of exceflive difchfirgcs proceeding 
from weakuefs ; in the gravel and llone ( and in moll 
cafes where a ftrengthening remedy is wanted. But Lbcy 
are hurtful in confirmed obllru^tions atlciuUd with fe- 
ver, where there is no free outlet to the matter, as in ul- 
ccnilions of the lungs. They arc alfo injurious to bi- 
lious and plethoric conllitutions, when ufedbcioie the 
ho*1y is cooled, by proper cvacualiviis. 
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SFACl^- See MfTAvHYsici, Part II. Chap, iv. 

Space, in geometry, denotes the area of any figure, 
or that w'hteh fills the interval or diftance between the _ 

lines that terminate it. ^ 

SPADIX, in botany, ancieiilly fignified thcYeccp- 
tacle of the palms. It is now ufed to exprefs e%cry 
flower flalk that is protnidcd out of a fpatlia or ftitaili. 

The fpadix of the palms is branched ; that of all 
other planth limple. This laft cafe adniiib of fomc va- 
riety I in cnlla, dracontium, and pother, the flofeis co- 
ver it on all Odes; in arum, they are difpolcd ou the 
low^er part only j and in zoftcra on one lido. 

SPAGfRIC AK.T, a iiariic given by authors to that, 
rpt'cics of chemiftry which works on nietal'''. hinj is em- 
ployed in the fcarch of the phii^dophero ibnu. 

SPAHIS, horfemen in the Oitomiii army, chiefly 
raifed in Alia. 'Phe great ftrength of tin grand feig- 
nlor’s army confilU in tin. janilh'iLS, who aie the foot ; 
and the ipahis, vvlut arc the hoifc. 

SPAIN, a country of liiiropc, f:im(»us bolli in an- 
cient and modern uilury, Ikiiatcd in that large peuiM- 
fula wliich forms ti* ■ I'oiitli-wcflcrn part of Europe. It 
is bounded on ihc loiiih and call by the Mcclitenaiirau 
fca and ftraits c)f Gibraltar, 011 the noitli and weft hy 
the bay of Bilcay, and AilaJitic ocean, on the foutli- 
wcfl by Portugal, and on the north-call hy tiie J*yic- 
nccs. 1 

The moll ancient name of Spain was /''rr/n, fuppofed 
by fomc to be derived from the Iberians^ a people inha- 
biting Mount CaiicaUis, a erdony of whom fettled in 
this country. Others derive it from the Pntrnician word 
Ebra or Jbrny lignifying a palfigc nr limit, By the 
Romans it was called Spm'ta or Ji'ifpanuu from the I'hue- 
iiicmn name Sphamja ; and thib ag jin JhjpLni^ a 

Plimniciaii word lignifying a rahhil, hecaufe the wedcru 
part of Spain abounded with thofe animals. 

Spain, as well aj, the teft of Eiiropf*, was pro'oi’/hly 
peopled by the CMtcs ; bat the Spa^idi inlloriins de- 
rive ilicoijoin of rheir n Jtini from Tubal the lirih Ion 
of japhet, aflci ting tluit Spain had been a iMoicarchy ^ 
for 2226 ytars bclorc the coming of the Cchis into it. Conquenf. 
Till the coming of ihc Carlhaglinans inro Spairi, how- -I die C.n- 
ever, nothing certain can be affirmed nf the Spaniauhs ; 
and this happened not long before llic coiinntnci mcnt 
of the firft Punic war. Their fucci fs in udiicing the 
country, and their final expulfiun by the Roinans, has 
already been related under LhefutTcJcs Rnwf and C.'iR- 
TiiAGE ; we have here lliCrcfoiT only to lake notice of 
ibc ftate of *Spain under llic Roman gnvcrruncnl, until 
the Romans were in ihcir turn cxpelltd by the nr»i th- 
em barbarians, 3 

At the time of the Roman cnirqueft> Spn’n, though Exr/'trling 
prodigious quaiitities oi lilvi.r bad been carried out of r refit richer 
it by the Caithaginian'? and 'Pyrians, was yet a 
rich country. In the rnoft ancient limes, indeed, 
riches arc faid lo liavc cxtcctLd what in related of the 
inoft weallhyr country in xVincrica. Aiiftotlc aiTurcsua, 
that wlicn the Phgenicians firft anivjd in Spain, tliey 
e.xclianged their naval conimoditicb for fucli immeufe 
quaiitnici^ uf filver, that ihcir fnips conM neither con- 
tain nor i’uftam its load, though they ufed it for ballaftj 
and made their anchors and other implements of filver. 

When the Carthaginians firft came to Spain, they found 
ilie quantity of filver nothing Iclfcncd, fiiice the iriha- 
bittuiti* at that lime made all their uteufils, and even 
4X2 niangcrfif 
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Romans this amazing plentf was very much rfiminifti- 
ed ; however, their gleanings were by Do means defpi- 
cable, fincc in the fpace of nine years they carried off 
1 1 1»542 pounds df nlvcr, and 4095 of gold, befides an 
imtneufe Quantity of com and other things of value. 
The Spaniards were always remarkable for their brave- 
ryj and fome of Hahnibal's bell; troops were brought 
from thence. But as the Romans penetrated farther 
into the country than the Caithaginians had done, they 
met with nations whofe love of liberty was equal to 
their valour, and whom the whole (Irength of their eni> 
pirc was fcarce able to fubdue. Of thclc the moft for- 
midable were the Numantines, Cantabrians, and Ailu- 
^ riaiis. 

Viriathiis the time pf the third Punic war, one Viriathus, a 

oppoieft rbc celebrated hunter, and afterwards the captain of a gang 
Honri.in of banditti, took upon him the ronnnand of fome na- 
who had been in alliance with Carthage, and ven- 
tured to oppofe the. Roman power in that part of Spain 
called I^uJitankij now Portugal. I'lie praetor, named 
Vaiilius^ who commanded in thufe parts, marched againff 
him with io,oco men ; hut was defeated and killed, 
with the lofsof 4000 of his troops. The Romans im- 
mediately despatched another praetor with 10,000 foot 
and T300 horfc : but Viriathufl having firft cut off a de- 
tachment of 40CO <if them, engiged the reft in apiccli- 
cd battle ; and having entirely defeated them, reduced 
great part of the country. Another pra-tor, who was 
feiit with a new army, met with the fame fatej fo that, 
after the deftrutfiion 4if Carthage, the Romans thought 
proper to fend a conful named FahtuSi who de- 

bated the Lufitanians in feveral battles, and regained 
two important places which had long been in the hands 
of tire rebels. After the expiration of Fabius's confu- 
late, Viiiatbus continued the war with his iifual fuccefs, 
till the fcMiate thought proper to fend againfl him tlte 
conful Q^Ccecilius Metellus, an officer of great valour 
and experience. With him V^iriathus did not choofc to 
venture a pitched battle, but contented hiinfdf with 
a(^ing on the defcnfive ; in confccpieiuc of which the 
Romans recovered a great many cities, and the whole 
of Terfaconian Spain was obliged to fubmit to their 
yoke. The other conful, named Sef-oirtanus^ did not 
meet with the fame fuccefs ; his army was defeated in 
the field, ond his camp was nearly taken by Viriathns. 
Not with (lauding the good fortune of Metcllus, how- 
ever, lie could not williftand the intrigues of his coun- 
trymen ngainll him, and he was not allowed to ftnilh 
the Wdr he had tHfgun wnth To much fuccefs. In re- 
feiitment for this he took all imaginable pains to weak- 
en the army under his command he diffiand^d the 
flower of hia troops, rxhaufted tlic maga/nics, let the 
elephants die, broke in pieces the arrows which had 
been provided for the Cretan archers, and threw them 
into a, river. Yet, after all, tlVe army which he gave 
up to his fueceffiir Q^Pompeius, conff fling qf 30,000 
fool and aooo horfc, was fufficient to have crufhed Vi- 
riathus if the general had knowili how to ufe it. But, 
inftcad pf.oppofing Viriathui with fuccefs, the' imprtl- 
iS deni conful procured much more fortriidable enemies. 
War he- Xhc, Tcrmaiuians and Nnnvintines, wbo had Iritherio 
t ween the kqpt thefhfclves independent^ offered very ad^^antagcoU8 
isnTSu- peace and aUUnct with Rome ; bUl Pompeius 

their delivering up tlkir arms. Upon tflds, 
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In the time of the m'ar was imraediattly commenced. The conful with 
great confidence invefted Numantia ; but being repuH*ed 
with c^nfidcrable lofs, he fat down bcfoi^ Termantia, 
where he was attended with ftiU vi'orfc fuccefs. The 
very firft day, the Tcrmantiircs killed 70O of his le- 
gionaries ; took a great convoy which was coming to 
the Roman camp ;'anJ having defeated a confiderable 
body of their horfc, puflied them from poll to poll till 
they came to the edge of a precipice, where they all 7 
tumbled down, and were dafhed to pieces. In the mean The Ro- 
time Sci vilian, who had been continued in his 
mand with the title of procnrfful^ managed matters fo dl, 
that Viriathns fnrroundcd him on all fidt-s, and obliged itmed 
him to fuc for peace. The tehnri offered to the Ro- to conLlude 
mans were very moderate ; being only that Viriathns a piaccw.th 
(hoiild keep the country he at that time poilcffed, and ^ 
th<r Romans remain mafters of all the reft. This peace 
the procoiiful was very glad to fign, and afterwards got 
it figned by the fenatc and pctiple of Rome. 

The next year Pompeius was continued in his 
command againff tlTe Nunfantitics in Farther Spain, 
while iScrviliuB Cscpio, the new conful, had for his 
province Hither Spain, where Virinth us had tdlabli (bed 
his new ftnte. Pompeius undertook to reduce NumEiu*.. 

‘ tia by turning afide the ftream of the Durius, now the 
Douro, by which it was fupplied with water ; but, in 
attempting this, fuch numbers of his men were cut oft, 
that, finding himfelf unable to contend with the enemy, 
he was glad to make peace w'irh them on much wortc 
terms than they had offered of their own accord. The 
peace, however, was ratified at Rinne; but in the mean 
time Cscpio, dtfiroas of ffiowfng his pro wt fa again ft the 
renowned ViriatlHiB, prevailed upon the Romans 10 de- 
clare w'ar agaiflft him without any provocation. As 
Ciepio commanded an army greatly fuperidrto the Lu- 
ll r.tuiaii8, ViriatHus thought proper to fue for peace ; 
but finding that Caepio would be fatisfied with nothing 
lefs than a furrender at dtferetion, he refulved to (land y 
his ground. In the mean time, the latter having virL thus 
bribed fome of the intimate companions of Vmathus lotrcdclie- 
tiuirder him in bis fteep, he by that infomoits 
put an end to the war which had laftcd* 14 yifarS, vt^y 
little to the honour of the republic. g 

After the death of Viriatbua;' the Romans with like The Rn- 
trcachery ordered their new conful Popilibsto brtak the m.u»s dc- 
treaty with the Numantines. His infamous ^*7 

met with the reward it dcfrrved ; the Numantines 
lying out, put the whole Roman nriny to flight with 
luch (laughter, that they wisre in no condition to a6l 
during the whole camyiaiga. Muifcnnus^, Who fucceeded 
PopiHus, met with IHll worfeTuCcefs ; Ws great army, 

Confiding of 50,000 men, was utterly defraud by 40CO 
Numantines, and 20,000 of them killed in the purfuit. 

The remaining 10,000, with their general, were pent 
up by the Numantin'csin foc'h a manner that they could 
neithgr advance nor Tctteat’, sfid would certainly haVe 
been all put to the fword w made pnfoneTB, had not 
the Numanlhies, with Wgenerofity which their eneYnies 
never poffeflVd, offered to Id them depart upon condition 
that a treaty (hould be concluded with them upon very 
moderate terms. This the conful very willingly pro- 
mifed, but found himfelf unable to pei^orm. Oti the 
conttaryi the people, dot fatisfied with declaring his 
treaty ntitf and void,' ordded him to hfc delivered op to 
tlic Numauiinca. The latter reftiftfl to accept hiin» im- 
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Spain. Icfs he had along with him the 10,000 men whom they 
' had relieved as above related. At laft, after the I'Ohful 
had renSained a whole day before the city, hia fHcceffbf 
Fiirius, thinking this a fufficieot recompenCe to the Nu- 
mantiiiCB for breaking the treaty, ordered him to he re- 
ceived again into the camp. Howwer, Fuiius did not 
choofe to engage with fuch a dtTperate and rcfolute 
enemy as the Numantincs had /lioviTd themfelves ; and 
the war with them was difeontioued till the year 133 
D. C. when Kiciplo Alrailianiis» the dedruyer of Car- 
lrr\^*;Iiraiiift again ll tliem. Againtt this renowmed 

tlicni, commander the Numantincs with all tlscir valour were 
not able to cope. Scipio, having with the utmud care 
introduced drict difcipline among his troop-:, and re- 
formed the abufes which his predcce (Tors had fufTered in 
tlieir armies, by degrees brought the Romans to face 
their euemiefi, which at his arrival they had abfolutcly 
rc'furcd to do. Having then ravaged all the country 
round about the town, it was Toon blocked up on all 
Tides, and the inhabitants began to feel the want of pro- 
vifjons. At lad they refolvcd to make one defperatc at- 
tempt for their liberty, and eiUtcr to break through 
their enemies, or perifh in tlie attempt. With this view 
they marched out in good order by two gates, and fell 
upon the W'orks of the Romans with the utmod fury. 
The Romans, unable to {land this defperatc {hock, were 
on the point of yielding ; but Scipio, ha{lening to the 
places attacked, with no fewer than 20,000 men, the 
unhappy Niiiiraiuiiies were at lad driven into the city, 
w'kcre they fudained for a little longer the miferies of 
famine, rinding at lad^ howevcri^ that it was altoge- 
ther impoilihle to hold out, it was refolvcd by the ma- 
jority to fubmit to the plcafurc of the Roman comman- 
der, Hot this refolutlon was pot univerfally approved. 
Many fliut thcnifelvcs up in their houfes, and died of 
hunger, while even thufe who had agreed to furrendcr 
repented tlicir offer, and felting (ire to their houfes, 
peridied in the flames wkh their wives and c^hildren, fo 
that nut a (iiigle Numantine was left alive to grace the 
triumph pf the conqueror of Carthage, 

After the dedrufkicni of Numantia the whole of Spain 
fubmjUed to the Roman yoke ; and nothing remarkable 
happened till the timcfiofihe Cimbri, when a praetorian 
army was cut off in Spain by the Luliianians, From 
this tipie nothing rcpiiirkable occurs in the billory of 
Spain till the civil war between Marius and Sylla, The 
latter having crushed the Mayian fadlion, as related un- 
der tbtf article Roivie, profaribed allthofc chat had fided 
lAgaiud him whom he could, not iinmediatcly deftroy. 
Among thefe was SeitQiius^ a man of c<mfummate va- 
experience in war. He bad by N^arius been 
‘appointed prsetnr of Spain ; and upon the overthrow of 
Marius, retired to that province. Sylla no fooncr 
heard of his arrival in that country, than he fent thi- 
ther one Cui|s Aonius with a powerful army to drive 
him out. As Sertnrius had but few Uoopis along with 
him, he defpatcbed one Julius Salinatgr v^ith a body 
of 60QO nn^n to guard the pafles of the Pyrenees, r.pd 
to prevent Anniiui from entering the country. But Sali- 
nator having been trcncherou/ly murdered by aiTaOins 
hired by Aonius for that purpose, he no longer met 
with any obllacle ; and Sertorius was obliged to em- 
viirtcTgoca bark for the cotail of Africa with 3000 men, being all 
many LardMie had now remaining. With thefc he landed in Mau- 
^1*' riunia ;.bu.t as his men were draggling catckfbly about, 
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great numbers of them were cut off by the Barbarians. .^| iir. 
This new misfortune obliged Sertorius to re-embark for 
Spain j but (inding the whole ooaft lined with the 
troops of Annius, he put to fea again, hut knowing 
what coarfc to ftccr. In ibis new voyage he met with 
a fmall fleet of Cilician nirates \ and having prevailed 
with them to join him, fie made a defeent on the coad 
of Yvica, overpowered the garrifon left there by An- 
nius, and gained a coriHdcrabl^ booty. On the news 
of this vi 5 ory Annins fet fail for Yvica, with a conli- 
dcrable fqiiadron, having 5000 land forces on board. 

Sertorius, not intimidated by the fuperiority of the 
enemy, prepared to give them battle. But a violent 
ftorm ariling, mod of the fliips were driven on fliorc 
and dafhed to pieces, Sertorius himfclf with great difH- 
culty cfcaping with the fmall remains of his fleet. For 
fome time he continued in grqat danger, being prevent- 
ed from putting to fea by the fury of the waves, and 
from landing by the enemy ; at 1a(i, the ftorm abating,, 
he paifed the ftraits of Gades, now' Gibraltar, and land- 
ed near the mouth of the river Bsrtij. Here he met 
with fome feamen newly arrived from the Atlantic or For- 
tunate Iflaods; and was fo taken with the account whicli 
they gave him of thofc happy regions, that he refolved 
to retire thither to fpend the reft of his life in quiet and 
happinefs. But having communicated tliis dcflgn 10 
the Cilician pirates, they immediately abandoned him, 
and fet fail for Africa, wuth an intention toaifift one of 
the barbarous kings again ft his fubjed^s w'ho had rebel- ] . 
led. Upon this Sertorius failed thither alfo, but took I.andi in 
the oppofitc fide ; and having defeated the king named Afiica, awu 
yt/colis, obliged him to fliut l.imfclf up in the city 
Tingis, now Tangier, which he clofely bclicged. in "Jiut 

in the mean time Pacianus, who had been fenf by Sylla coumr’ 
to aflift the king, advanced with a confiderable army 
agaiuft Sertorius. Upon this the latter, leaving part 
of his forces before the city, marched with the reft to 
meet Pacianus, whofe army, though greatly Tuperior to 
his ow n in number, he entirely defeated ; killed the gc- 
ncral, and took all his forces prifoners. — The ftme of Rctunii m 
this vidlory foon reached Spain ; and the Luritaiiiuns, Spain, and 
being ihieatenerl w'iih a iicw war from Annius, invited defeats tlic 
Sertorius to head their armies. With this reqiicft He 
very readily complied, and foon became very formidable' 
to the Romans. Titus Didius, governor of that part 
of Spain called Bstica^ ftrft entered the lifts with him ; 
but he being defeated, Sylla next defpatched Mctcllu*?, 
reckoned one of tlic heft commanders in Rome, to frop 
the progrefs pf this new' enemy. But Metellus, nut- 
wilh (landing all his exjjericnce, knew not how to aft 
againft ScrtoriiiR, who was continually changing his fta- 
lion, putting his army into new' forms, and contriving 
new firatagems. On his (irft arrival he fent for L. Do- 
mitius, then prKtor of Hither Spain, to his afTiftance ; 
but Sertorius being informed of his march, detached 
HirtuUius, or Hcrcnlcius, Ids quaeftor, againft him, who- 

f avc him a total overthrow. Mclellns then delpatched 
iiiciua Xollius preepr of Narbonne Gaul againft Hir- 
luleiup ; but he met with no belter fnccefs^ being ut- 
terly defeated, and his lieiitcnant-gciieral killed. 
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MetclU'' \ l)Ul Scrtoriua with a hfimJful uf men, ac- corae into Spjln with a defign to fettle there as Serto- 
cu(lomci.l to rtngc about the monntaint:, to endure hun*- riu» had done ( but as he was dercenrted from or»e of 



gcr and thii ft, and live cxpofecl to the incUmencits of 
the weather, fo baralfed the Roman army, that Mctel- 
lus himfelf began to be quite difeouraged, Ac laft, 
Sertorius, bearing that Metenus had fpoken difrefpe^t* 
fully of his cuuiagCa challenged his antagonill to end 
the war by fiiigU- combat ; but Mcicllus very pru- 
dently declined t)ie combat, as bring advanced in years ( 
i6 yet this rcfufid brought upon him the contcaipt of th6 
Obliges uuthinkiug nuiUicude, upon wiiich Metcllus icfolved to 
MettlUii to retrieve his reputation by fomc fignal exploit, and 
lyfc that therefore laid ficgelo Lacobriga, a confiderable city in 
coSin^j Tbi^s he hoped to reduce in two days, as 

• ' there wan but one well in the place ; but Sertorius, ha- 
ving prcvionfly removed all thofe who could be of no 
fi i-vicc diirirjg the liege, and conveyed 6ooo fleins full of 
watci' into the city, MetcUus continued a long time be- 
foir it without making any itnpveltion. At laft, his 
provifioriH being alinoll fptot, he feat out Aquinus at 
I lie head of 6000 men to pnjciirc a nevy fupply ; but 
fieitoriiis falling uncxpccUdly vipoii them, cut in pieces 
nr took the whole detachment ; tho commander himfciF 
being ihe only man who efcaped to carry the news of 
the difajlcr ; upon which Mtttllus was obliged to railc 


the firft families in Rome* he thought it below his dig- 
nity to ferve under any general, however eminent he 
might be. But the troops of Rerperna were of a dif- 
fcrciu opinion j and therefore declanng that they would 
ferve none but a general who could defend himfelf# they 
to a m;in joined Scrtorius ; upon which Perperna him- 
felf, finding he could do no better, coufeiited to ierve 
alfo as a fubaltern. 

On the arrival of Porapey ia Spain, feveral of the 
cities which had hitherto continued fauhful to Srrto- 
rius began to waver ; upon which the latter refolved, 
by foinc hgnal exploit, to convince them that Pompey 
could uo more fereen them from his refentment than Me* 
telluB. With this view he laid fiege to Lauron, now 
Lirias, a place cf confiderable llrengih. Pompey not 
doubting but he fhouldl>e able to raile the fiege, march- ‘bAuroD. 
ed quite up to the eriemy^s lines, and found means to 
inform the garrifon that thofe who betieged them were 
thcmfelves beficged, and would foon be obliged to re- 
tire with lofs and difgitice. On hearing this mefliigc, 

1 will teach Sylla*s difciple (laid Sci'toi ms)j that it is 
the dmy of a gcntral to look behind as well rr. before 
him«” Having thus fpoken, he fent orders to a detach* 


the fiLgc vvllh difgrace. 

Civilizcithe And now .Sertorius, having gained fnrne intervals of 
LuriraiiKiiis.cafc in tonlcqueiicc of the iiiiiny advantages he had ob- 
tained over the Romans, began to civilize his new fub- 
Their favage and furious manner of fighting he 
changed for the regular order and difcipUiie of a well- 
formed army ; he bellowed liberally Upon them gold and 
filvcr to adorn their arms, and by converfing familiarly 
with them, prevailed upon them to lay afidc their own 
ebefs for the Roman l-fc fent fui all the childieii 

of the principal people, and placed them in the great 
city of Ofe u, now Htrefca, in the kingdom of Aira- 
gon, w here he appointed them maileib to iuiliudt them 
in the Roman and Greek learning, that they might, as 
he pretended, be capable of fliariug with him the go- 
vernment of the rqmblic. Thus he made tliem really 
hoftages for the good bchaviourof tlicir parents ; how- 
ever, the latter were greatly plcafcd with the care he 
took pf their children, and all Luliianla were in the 
highell degree atiaclirJ to their new foveicign- This 
attachment he took care to heighten by the powder of 
Tuperftition ; for having procured a young hind of a 
niiilk'iwh.itc colour, he made it fo tame that it followed 
Iiiln wbcT-evcr he went $ and Sci torious gave out to the 
(giiofant multitude, dint this hind was inlpircd by l>ui- 
na, and revealed to him the dehgiis of his enemies, of 
vduch he always took care to be wdl informed by the 
great uunilwr of fpies he employed. 

While Sertoriur, was thus employed in cftabli/hitig his 
authority, the republic of Rome, alarmed at his (iiccefs# 
refblvcd to cVafli him at, all evcjits. Sylla wa^now dead, 
. and all the erhiuent gcricrals in Ronii; folicited this ho- 
l>oihpcy f'ourahlfe iKougjh dangerous employment, ; After much 
the Great debate a decree' was paJTed iq favour of Pompey the 
fent agjiiill Great, but williout recalling h^tellus. In the mean- 
kim. cimcj ihg troops of one Perpenna, or Perpe^ua, had, 
ill fpite pf all that their general could do» abahdoped 
liicn pnd tlic oath of adlcgiapce to Serttjfius, 

vyas a moift fignal advanta^ to ^ertoriuf f for Per- 
pompaaodeo an army of 35,000 and had 


ment of 6000 men, who lay concealed among the moun- 
tains, to come down and fall upon his rear if he fhoiild 
offer to force the Imes^ Pompey furprifed at their fud- 
den appearance, durft not ftir out of his camp ; and I'n Takes and 
the mean time the bcfieged, defpuiririg of relief, fur-hufm ir ia 
rcndwTcd at difcretion ; upon which Scrtorius granted da lighi of 
them their lives and liberty, but redciced their city to 
alhes, . . 

While Sertorius was thus fuceefsfulty contending 
with Pompey, his qusnftor Htrtuleiiis'W: 3 k^>ntirdy de- 
feated by Mctcllus, Vk'ith the lofs of '20,oob men ; upon 
which Sertorius advanced with the uttnoft etpcdtLibn to 
(he banks of the Sucro in Tairaconimi Spain, with ajiifrati 
defign to attack Porapey before lie could be joined hyVompey oa 
Mctcllus. Pompey, on his part, did not decline the 
combat ^ but, feariog that MetelLus might ^harc 
glory of the victory, advanced with the greateft expe-' 
dition. Sertorius put off the ba^ttle till towards the 
evening; Pompey, though he knew that the night would 
prove difadvantageoUB to him# whether vanquifhed or 
victorious, becaufe his troops Were unacquainted with 
llic country, rcfolvcd to venture an engagtMuent, efpe- 
cially as he feared that Metellvis might arrive in the 
mean time, and rob him of pai't of the glory of con- 
quering fo great a commander. Pompey, wlui com- 
manded his own right wing, foon obliged Perperna, 
who cooimandod Sertoriiis’s left, w give way. Here- 
upon Sertorius himfelf taking upon him the command 
of that wing, brought back the fugitives to the charge, 
and obliged Poinpt^ to fty in his turn. In his flight 
he was overtaken by a gigantic ‘African, who had al-' 
ready lifted up his hand to dtieharge a blow 'athhn 
with his brqad fword; but Pompey prevented him by 
cutting off his right hahd^ at one blow*. As he ftill 
coiitiuued hia flight, he was wounded and thrown fi^m 
his horfe ; fo that he would Certainly have heeii taken ' 
prifoncFi. had not the Africans who purfiied him quar- 
relled, about the rich furniture of hurfe. This gai^c 

an opportiuiity.to the general to Moke his^cfcape t To 

that at kiv^th he reached his c^mp with 'lAiiati diiffcftl. 
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ty. But ill the natrao time Afrariiu^, wLo commar.iltd 
llie Lift wiiiff of tlje Roman army, hjd entirely defeattd 
tlie wing which Sertortus had leit, and even piirfiud 
them hj clofe that he entered the camp along with 
■ tJaem. Sertori^^, Tiltnning fuddcrily, found the Romans 

hufyiu plumJcrhifr the tLwts; when, taking advantage 
Lti ihcir function, he d?'ovc them out with great /laugh- 
ter, and rtiouk his camp. Next day he offered buttle 
a lecoiicl tin’ic to Rompey ; but Milellus then coming 
up with all his forces, be thought proper to decline an 
engagement witli both commanders. In a few days, 
however, Poinpey and Mtiellus agreed to attack the 
camp of Serturius. Mctclliis attacked Pcrperi.a, and 
Pontpeyde-Pompry fell upon Strtorius. The event was limilar to 
fc3tr*d :i li- that of the foriDcr battle : Melellus defeated Perperna, 
cond time Sertoriuii routed Pompey. Being then informed of 
J^i pcrna'a mibfoituue, he hallcncd to his relief ; rallied 
the fugitives, and repuH'cd MetcUtts in hia turn, w'oUfuU 
ed him with his lance, and w'ould certainly hast killed 
him, had not the Runiuiis, alhamt'd to leave their gene- 
ral in dillrcfti, haUened to his allidaiicf, and miew^d the 
fight with great tury. At lull Sertorius was obliged to 
quit tlic field, and retire to the mountains. Pompey 
and Mttclius liafteucd to bcficgc him ; but while they 
were forming their camp, Scitorius htoke through their 
lilies, and cfcaped into Luficania. licre he Toon raifed 
Inch a powerhd army, that the Human geiicruls, witli 
their united forces, did not think proper to venture ati 
t iigageincnt with him- They could not, how ever, rc- 
Hiid Mctcl- fift the perpetual attacks of ticrtorius, who now drove 
Ills cb iven them from place to place, till he obliged them to fepa- 
outol jIij. fjpj, Gaul, and the other to the foot 

Thus did this celebrated commander triumph over all 
the power of the Romans ; and there is little doubt 
but he would have continued to make head againfl all 
the other geneials whom the republic could have /cut ; 
had be not been affaffinated at' an entertainment by 
the infamous treachery of Perperna, in 73 B, C- aficr 
he had made head agalnil the Roman forces for almofi 
ten years., Punipry was no fooncr informed of his death, 
than, W'ilhout ivaiting for any new fuccours, he march- 
ed againll the traitor, whom heeafily defeated and took 
prifoner j and having caufed him lo lie execiUid, thus 
put an end, with very litllc glory, 10 a molt dangerous 
war. 

Many of the Spanifh nations, however, dill continued 
lo bear the Roman yoke- with great impatience ; and as 
tlic civil wars? which tnok place fwrli between Julius Cie- 
f-ir and Pompey, and afterwards between Oiilavianus 
iind Antony, diverted the attcntiim of the republic 
from Spam, by the time that AiigufluF had become 
folc nraltcr of the Roman empire, they were again in a 
condition to afferi tluir liberty. I’hc Cantabrians 
and Asturians were the mofl powerful and valiant nu^ 
tiona at that time in Spain ; but, after incredible efforte, 
they were obliged lo lay down their arms, or rather 
v/enc almoff exterminated, by Agrippa, as is related un- 
der thefe articles. From this lime the Spauiards con- 
tinued in quiet fubjedlinn to the Romans ; bat on the 
decline of the empire they were attacked by the north- 
ern nations, who put. an end to the Roman name in the 
weft. As the iiihabitantfi hod by that lime cniirtly loff 
their aucient valour, the barbarians met with no reftlU 
[)\ 3 l from one auotlicr«, lu the reign of the cut- 
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peror Hoi]</riuB, the Vd.. dais, Alans, and Suevians. en- 
tered lliia counlry ; and having iDade ihcinfflvca rr afters 
ol it, dividi.d the piovi.jces HUiung ihemfi-lves. In 444 
the Romans made one effort more to reci^vcr I heir 
poiverin this part of the world ; but biiiig iitteily dc*-|j^vi„„s on 
fcated by tlic Sucviaiis, the latter cftabli/licd a kingdom ilji- df-clmo 
there whiJi lallerl till the year 584, when it w'as ulicr-**! ibc wef- 
ly tjverthrown by the Vifigoths under Teovigilde. 

Gothic princes continued to reign over a confuleruble 
part oF Spain till the beginning of the 8th t<;ntiiry, 
when their empire was tntiitly overthiowii Vy the Sa- 
racens. DuringlhiB period, they badi;nViiely expclltd 
the caftern emperors from what they pulfeffed 'in Spain, ■ 

and even made cnii/jder.iblc eonqueils in Barbai y ; but (;,,fhic 
towards the end of the 7th ccniury tlic Saractin- ever- 1 
ran all that part of the world with a rapidity whi^h iu'.-‘'VLrtlii(iv»n 
thing could refift; and liaving foon poffcfltc! thcmfelvcs 3 dr.i- 
of the Gothic dominions in Barbary, they ma'ie a de-'’''^'*' 
feent upon Spain about the year 71 1 01 7 1 i. I'ln; 
kiiigot the Goths at that time was callod Rodn ic, and 
by his bad conduct bad occafioncd great difnffettiem 
among his fubjcif-ls. He thercfoic determined to put 
all to the iffuc of a battle, knowing that he could not 
depend iiptni the fidelity of liis own people if he allow- 
ed tlie enctny lime u> laruper wuh them. The two ar- 
mies met in a p]..in nciir Xerc:-* in Andaliifia. The 
Goths began the attack w'ith gieat fury ; but though 
they fought like men in dtfpair, lin y w'crc at hid de- 
feated wdlh exccffive /Idiighier, and tluir king hlmh !f 
was fuppofed 10 have penflied in the battle, being never 
more lieard of. 

By this bailie the Moors in a fliort time rendLied 
themlelves mailers of almoli all Spain. The poor re- 
mains of the Goths were obliged to ve»ire into the 
mountainous parts of Afturias, Burgos, and Bilcay : 
the inhabitants of Arragon, Catalonia, and N.ivaire, 
though they might have made a confidLrablt* flund a- 
gaiiiil the enem), cliofc for the moll pail to retiie into 
France, In 718, how'ever, the powti of the Gotha be. 1 be pf»wcr 

gan again to revive under Don Pcla^flo or Pelayo, a»»l die 

■ - - - - - - 

VI v« iiiultr 
Ptlagiu. 

I'hc pl.^cc where he firlt laid the foundation of his go- 
vernment w'as in the Afturias, in the province of Lie- 
bana, about nine leagues in length and four in breadth. 

This is the nioft inland part of the country, full of 
nroiintains enormoiifly higli, and fo much Furiificd by 
ualure, that its inhabitants arc capable of refitting al- 
moft any numberpf invaders. Al ikor the Saracen go- 
vernor W'RR no fooncr iviformed of this revival of tbc Go- 
thi/h kingdom, than be ftni a pow'erful army, iiiuler the 
command of one ALhaman, to crufli Don Pclagio be- 
fore he had time to eftablifli bis power. The king, 
though his forces were fiifticicnlly numerous (cverv one the bara- 
of his fubjefis arrived at man's eftate being a foldier), cen* a 
did not think proper to venture a general engagement 
in the open field ; but taking poft with part of 
himfelf in a cavern in a very high mountain, he con- 
cealed the reft among precipices, giving orders to them 
to fall upon the enemy as foon as they fliould perceive 
him attacked by them. Tlicfc orders were pumSlually 
executed, though indeed Don Pclagio hinifell had rc- 
pulfed hie enemies, but not without a miracle, as the 
Spaniflv hiftoriana pretend. The flaughter was Jrtad- 
ful ; for the troops who lay in ambufeade joining the 

reftj 
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red, and rolling down huge donea from the mountains 
upon the Moon (the nftme by which the Saracens were 
known in Spain ), no fewer than 124,000 of thefe un» 
happy people perished in one day. The remainder ded 
till they were ftopped by a river, and beginning to 
coad it, part of a mountain fuddcnly fell down, Hopped 
up the channel of tlte river, and either crufhed, or 
drowned by the fudilcn rifing of the water, almoft 
every one of that vail army. 

The MoOrs were not fo much disheartened by this 
difadcr, but that they made a Second attempt againft 
Don Pelagic* Their fiicccfs was aa bad as ever, the 
army cut in part of their army being cut in pieces or 

taken* taken; ill confeqncnce of which, they Idft all the 
Alturias, and never dared to enter the lifts with Pelagio 
afterward!:. Indeed, their bad fuccefs had in a great 
mtafurc taken from them the dcfirc of conquering a 
couinry where little or nothing was to be got ; and 
therefore they rather directed their force againft France, 
,U where they hoped for more plunder. Into this couii- 
Tlir Sara- try they poured in prodigious multitudes ; but were 
defeated defeated, in 732, by Charles Martel, with the 

Charlt^ ^ 300,000 men, as the hlftoriuns of thofe times 

Martel. pretend. 

Don Pelagio died in 737, and Toon after his death 
fuch inteftirie d-ivifions broke out among the Moors, as 
greatly favoured the increafe of the Chnftian power. 
In 745 Don Alonfo the Catholic, fon-tn-law to Pcla- 
gki, in coitjundion with hb brother Froila, pafTed the 
mountains, iitd fell upon the northern part of Galicia ; 
and meeting with little refiftance, he recovered almoft 
Conquefts whole of that province in a Angle campaign. Nest 
^ year he invaded the plains of Leon and Caftile ; and 
before the Moors could aflemble any force to opiKjfe 
hitn, ‘^e reduced Aftorgas, Leon, Saldagna, Montes de 
Oca, Amaya, Alava, and all the country at the foot of 
the nowktaina. Ilic year following he pufhed his con^ 
quells as far as the borders of Portugal, and the next 
campaign ravaged the country as far as Caftile, Being 
fenAblc^ howevef, that he was yet unable to defend the 
flat country which he had conquered, he laid the v^hole 
of it wafte, obliged the Chrifttans to retire to the 
mcAifitains, and carried off all the Moors for flaves. 
Thus feedred by a deferc frontier, he met with no in- 
terruption for (olfic years ; during which time, as his 
kingdom advanced iu ftrength, he allowed his fnbjcdls 
graduidly to occupy part of the ftat country, and to re- 
build LeoVand Aftorgas, which he had demoltftied. 
33 He died tn 7.37, and was fueeeeded by his fern Don 
The Sara- In his time Abdelrahinan, the calipVi viceroy 

.Vdnthrow'*^ Spmn, thi-ew off the yoke, andrenderea htmfelfiii- 
fixing the fc»t of hts government at Hordo- 
H ihc ca. va. Thus the inUftine diviAons among the Moors 
were compofed ; yet their fuccefs fcenis to have bCen 
little biifttef than before f for,, fbop after, Froila tn* 
couiitered the Moors with fnch focoefs, tlmt 54,006 
of them were killed on the fpo|, and their general ta- 
ken pr'tfoner. Soon after he feliilt the city of Oviedo, 
which he made the capital of hts dominions, in order to 
bv in a better coudittob t6 defend the ihrt country, 
which he now determined to people. 

In the year 758 the^wer of the Saracens received 
ihi^ another blow by the rife of tbc' kingdenu of Navarre. 

i\om of kingdom, Wc are told, took its origin from an ac- 

cidentaJ meeting of gentlemen, to the number of 660, 
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at the tomb of an hermit named 

among the Pyrenees. At this place ivhcre they had ' 
met on accouiit of the fuppofed faniSlity of tlie deceaf- 
cd, they took occafion to cunverfe Oii the cruelty of 
the Muura, the miferics to which the country was ex- 
pofed, and the glory that would rcfult from throwing 
off their yoke ; which, they fuppofed, might caAly be 
done, by reafon of the ftrength of their country. On 
matnre deliberation, the project was approved ; one Don 
Garcia Ximenes was appointed king, as being of ilht- 
ftrious birth, and looked upon as a pjrXun of great abi- 
lities. He recovered Ainfa, one of the principal towns 
of the country, out of the handsof the inAdcls, and his 
fucceffor Don Garcia Inigas extended his territories as 
far as Bifcay ; however, the Moors ftiU poiTcffcd Por- 
tugal, Murcia, AndaluAa, Valentin, Granada, Toriofa, 
with the interior part of the country as far as the moun- 
tains of Caftile and Saragofla. Their internal diffen- 
fions, which revived after the death of Abdclrahman, 
contributed greatly to red ape the power of the inhilels 35 
id general. In 778, Charles the Great, being invited 
by fomedifcootentcdMoorifh governors, entered 
with two great armies : one palling through Catalonia, 
and the other through Navarre, where he pulhed hia 
conquefts aa far as the Ebro. On his return he was at- 
tacked and defeated by the Moors ; though this did 
not hinder him from keeping pofTeflkin of all thofe 
places he had already reduced. At this time he feetns 
to have been mafterof Navarre: however, 40831 Count 
Axner, revolting from Pepin fon to the emperor Louis, 
again revived the ii^ependeucy of Navarre f but the 
fovereigm did not affitme the tttk of kings tiH the time 
of Don Garcia, wIk» began to rvign -In 857^ 

lu the mean time, the kingdom foanded fay Doti Pe* 
lagio now called the kiitgdbWi of con* 

tinned to increafe rapidly m ftrength, aoidonany advan- 
tages were gained over the Moort, who having two ene- 
mies to contend with, loft grodnd every day. In i , 

however, they gained a great viftory over ihe united 
forces of Navarre ahd LeOO, by ’Whicu dsc whole force 
of the Chriftiana in Spain muft hare been entirely hro^ 
ken, had not the cfandiidi^ lb 

wretchedly, that they fdifered th e aai f dhe ai te be almoft 
entirely cut in pieces by thd rentafot of aim Cb rift 
army. In ftiort, the Chtrftiatri; became at length fo teo* 
rible to the Moors, that it is probdrfe they coiild not 
long have kept their footing ia,Sphih, ' had iH>ta great 
gCtitraT, named Al'o^iniiw o^ExpfeiM of 

peered, in 97$, to ftippdit llinfe cai&. ' This Abainaor 

man was vifir to the kfug of , and being 

ceediugly provoked agirifm the Chviftkns On account 
of what his countrymen had IWffeired from them, made 
war iVith the iiioft Ibphicable He took the city 

of Leon, tnurderrd the inhihhants, and reduced the 
houfev to afhes. fidvceldoa Aidred the fame Ctf- 
tik wia radaeed to a defett r tJaficia and Povtu^ ta- 
va^df and he is Ibid to have overcome the ChHftian^ 
in fifty different engagements. At laft, living taken 
and demotiftied the cky of Coihpoftella, and carried olT 
ill triumph the galea m the church of St James, a flux 
happened to break but among his troops, which the fu- 
perilitfoua Chriftiana fojppnf^ to bt a diiifoe joidge- 
md^nt on Mcconn\ of bis facnlege. Tidkfog it Thr 
Mhteil, therefore, that the Moori fttta JUbw antiiely 
deflitute of all heavenly aid, they fell upon them with 

fuch 
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^ SjMiii. fuchfjuryin the engagemcntf that all the valour 
and cond^^ of Almaiwcor could not prevent a defeat. 
37 Overcome with fhame and dcfpair at this misfortunet 
feated^aVd dcfircd hif foUnwers to (hift for themfclveBy while he 
retired to Medina Cali, andi put an end to hia 
Tcirtu life by abilinence in Uie year 9911. 
death. During this period a new Ch rill Ian principality ap- 

peared in Spain, namely that of Caftile, wliich .is now 
th'c^kiu^ divided into the Old and New CailOe. The Old 
doin of Caftilc was recovered long before that called the New, 

CalUIe* It feparated from the kingdom of Leon on one fide 

by fnine Uttlc rivers ; on the other, it was bounded by 
the Afturias, Bifcay, and the province of Rioja. On 
the fouth it had the mountains of Segovta and Avila; 
thus lying in the middle between the ChriHian king- 
dom of Leon and Oviedo, and the Moorifh kingdom of 
Cordova. Hence this didridl Toon became an objeft of 
contention between the kings of Leon and thofe of 
Cordova ; and as the former were generally vi<Storiou8, 
fome of the principal Callilian nobility retained their 
tndcpcndciicy under the proiedion of tlie Chriiilian 
kings even when the power of the Moors was at its 
greateA height. In 884 we firft hear of Don Rudri- 
guea aifuming the title of ccunt pf though it 

docs not appear that either his territory or title were 
given him by the king of Leon. Neverthdefs, this 
monarcli having taken upon him to puoiAi fome of the 
CaAiiian lords as rebels, the inhabitants made a formal 
renunciation of their allegiance, and fet up a new kind 
of govermnent. The Tupreme power was now veiled 
in two perfoiWi of quality Ayled jitdges ; however, this 
method did not long continue to give fatisfadion, aqd 
the foveteiguty was once mort; vcAed in a Angle perfon. 
By degrees CaAile fell entirely under the power of the 
kings of Leon aod Oviedo^ and, jn .103;, Don San- 
jcbea bcAowed it oo his ddeft (on Don Ferdinand, with 
the title of and thus the territaries of CaAile 

were ArA firmly -united to itboCe of l^tcoii and Oviedo, 
and the fovereigna were thenceforth Ayled pf Letm 
3Q mi Cti^Ue, 

Hinory of BeAdciaU thefc, another ChriAwn kingdom was fet 
Anagoii. up in Bpoin aboitt tiie be^iUSig of thc Hth century. 

„ This seas the ku^gdk^ oTArcimn. The iahabitanta 
yverc vei;j'Jb'r«i^ai»d lovm ollibeitTt that it is pro^ 
hable they had iu fome maiutaified their indf;- 

pcndency, even when the iwwrcr of the Moors was 
createA. The hinory of Arragont however, during 
& ^faacy,.i^. muqh. Ms ^owo than that of any ^ 
4 P tUc otbfifs.fhitbcrto Wa arc only affured, 

State of about the 

king of hhwr^res gxefhcd Arragpn into a king- 
f *h*^i?th io favour of bjwfo»,J5wo Eatninas and afterwards 
^enVury. it hccam* very powcrfuL At this^tiipCj when we may 
imagine the continent of Spam divided into two unequd 
paru by a Araight line drawn from eaflt t^ weA, from 
the epedhi of yajkotia tp a httle below the tnop^h of 
rfie tSte countnr north of thw bclofl«4^ ^ 

Chrifti|«W# #rho, w yet had the 

able Auire, ^d 4]! the re A to the Moors. Ir point of 
wealth .^od real powir, both by Und and i'ea, tlie 
NLors were greatly Superior; but their continual dif- 
fcnCotis greatly wakened them, and every day facili- 
tated the prpgrefs of the Chri Aisns- tudecd, had either 
of the partW :becn ^ailcdf the other tnuft foon have 
yielded i . for ihppgh uKc Chriftians did not make war 

Vox. arviL Pwt.a 


upon each other conAanlly as the Moors rlid, their mu- Spjiiii. 
tual feuds were yet fuiEcient to have ruined them, had ^**'*'v~* 
their adverfaries made the leaA ufe of the advantages 
thus afforded them. But among the Moons almoA eve- 
ry city was a kingdom { and as thefe petty fovereign- 
ties Supported one another very indiAerently, they fell 
a prey one after another to their enemies. In 1080, 
the king of Toledo was engaged in a war with the king 
of Seville, another MooriAi potentate ^ which being oh- 
ferved by Alphonfo king of CaAile, he alfo invaded his 
territories ; and in four years made himfelf maAer dTToIe- iij aiul 
the city of Toledo, with all the places of imporunce in t**- 

its neighbourhood ; from thenceforth making Toledo ‘‘J 
the capital of hisdomiuiuns. In a fliort time the whole ^ 
province of New CaAile fubinitted ; and Madrid, tlie 
prefent capital of Spain, fell into the hands of thc 
Cbri Alans, being at that time but a fmall pbee. 

The Moors were fo much alarmed ai thefe conqiieAs, 
that they not only enteied into a general confederacy 
againA the Chriliians, but invited to their alTiAance 4- 
Mahomet Ben jofeph the fovereign of Barbary. He A ft^^iul 
accordingly cainc atte:;;dedby an incredible miiUitude ; 
hut was utterly defeated by the CliriAians in the defilts*'/** *''^‘’** 
of the Black Mountain, or Sierra Moreiia, 00 the bor- * 
dcr3 of Andulufia. This victory happened oil the j6lh 
July 1212, and the aniiivcrfary is Aill cehhraLed at 
Toledo. This vidlory waj not improved ; the Chri- 
Aian army immediately difperfed ihcnifelves, while the 
Moors of Aiidaluha were Arengtheued by the remains 
©rthc African army ; yet, iriAcad of being taught, by 
their paA misfortunes, to unite among themfclvci^, their 
diAenliona became w^orfe than ever, and the conqiii.Asof 
the ChriAians became daily more lapid. In 1236, Don 
Ferdinand of CaAile and Leon took the celebrated city 
of Cordova, the rcAdeuce of thc firU MporiAi kings ; u.t 
the fame time that James 1 . of Arragon difpofTeAcd 
them of thc lAand of Majorca, and drove them out of 
Valentia. Two years after, Ferdinand made himfelf 
maAer of Murcia, and took the city of Seville ; and io 
1303 Ferdinand IV. reduced Gibraltar. 

In the time of Edward UI. we find England, for the^ngUnd ir.- 
firA time interfering in the affairs of Spain, on the hi 

lowing o^cafion. In the yean 284 ihe kingdom of Na- i»psnilh 
varre had been united to that of France by thc 
risge of Donna Joanna queen of Navarre with Philip 
tlie Faif of France In 1328, howev>T, the kingdoms 
WCfcagsjn feparated, though the fovereignB of Navarre 
were Ail} related to tliofe of France. In 1350, Charles 
farnaof^d thi^ afuended the throne of Nafvarrr, 

and inam'icd the daughter of John king of France^ 

Not with Aanditig this alliance, and that he himiclf was 
nlated to the royal family of France, he fccrclly enter- 
ed inlo a negotiation with England agaiiiA the French 
monarch, and even drew into liib fclicmes thc dauphin 
Charles, afterwards furnamed //jf JVife. The young 
prince, bowever, was foon after made fully fenfiblc of 
the danger and folly of the connexions into which he 
had entered ; apd by way of atonement, pTomiftd to 
facrlficchis affucidtes. Accordingly he invited the king 
of Navarre, and fome of the principal nobility of the ^4 
fame party, to a feaA at Rouen, where he betrayed ?!***^*^^*^®^ 
them to his father. The moil obnoxious were 
ed, and the king of Navarre was thrown into prifon. by 
Ip this extremity, thc party of the king of Navarre had 
rccouifc to England. The prince of Wales, furnamed I^^***- 
♦ ,K ■ tit 
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Spain, thf Blai I Pvlneey invaded Fi*ancc, defeated King John at 
‘ ' Poiiliersy and took him prifoner "f ; which unfortunate 

produced the moft violent dill tuba nccs in that 
^ kingdom. The dauphin, now about 1 9 years of age, 

naturally alTumed the royal power during hiafcther's 
captivity : bilt poiTefled neither experience nor autho- 
rity fuflicient to remedy the prevailing evils. In order 
to obtain fupplies, be aiTcmbled the ftates of the king- 
dom s but that aflcmbly, iiiAead of fupporting bis nd- 
miniftration, laid hold of the prefent opportunity to de- 
mand limitations of the prince's power, the puiiiflimcnt 
of paA inaivcrfations, and the liberty of the king of Na- 
varre. Marcel, provoft of the merchants of Paris, and 
firA magiArate of that city, put himfelf at the head of 
the unruly populace, and puflied them to commit the 
moil crimiiinl outrages againAthe royalaiitliority. They 
detained the daiipliin in a kind of captivity, murdered 
in his prefence Robert dc Clermont and John de Con- 
flnns, iTinrefclials of France : tlirentcned all the other 
miniders with the like fate ; and when Charles, who 
had been obliged in temporize and diOVmble, made bis 
efcape from their hands, they levied war again A him, 
and openly rebelled. I'he other cities of the kingdom, 
in imitation of the capital, (hook off the dauphin's au- 
thority, took the government into their own hands, and 
fpread the contagion into every province. 

AniitiA thefe diforfitrs, the king of Navarre made his 
cfcape fiorn priAm, and prefciitcd a dangcroua leader 
tii'- IrcnJi to the furious maleconttnls. He revived his pretenfions 
iii. 4 uoi> to the crown of France ; hut in all his operations he 
'*^“‘** n£led more like a leader td banditti than one who afpi- 
red to be the head of a regidur government, and who 
ivas engaged by hia Aatlon to endeavour the re-cAablifh- 
ment of order in the community. All the French, 
ihercforc, who wiAud to rcAorc peace to tlicir country, 
turned their cytf towards the dauphin ; w'ho, though 
not rtmarkabk* for his military talents, daily gained by 
his piudcnec and vigilance the afceiidiuit over his ene- 
ffiics. Maicrl, the hdilioii? provoA of Paris, was fl iio 
in attempting to deliver that city to tlie king of Na- 
varre. The capital immi'diately retr.rncd to its duty ; 
the moA confulcrable bodies of the miuiiujiis pcardiits 
were rlifpnTcd or put to ihc fword; fume bands of mi- 
litary rubbers underwent the fame fate ; and France 
began once more to alTuinc the appearance of civil go- 
vernment. 

John w-as fiiccccded in the throne of France by his 
fon Charles V. a prince educated in the fchool of adver- 
Aty, and w'cll qualihcd, by his prudence and experience, 
to repair the Ioffes which the kingdom had fiiAained 
from the cnvirs of Iris predeceffors. Contrary to tin: 
praAicc of all the great princes of thofe times, who 
held nothing in tftimation but military courage, be 
leems to have laid it down as a maxim, never to appear 
at ihe'hcatl of his armies; and he was the firft Euro- 
pean monarch that fhovred the advantage of policy and 
foferight over a raAi and precipitate valour. 

Before Charles could think xif‘ counterbalancing fo 
gitat a pow’craa England, it was necclTaiy for him to 
46 remedy the many diforders to which his own kingdom 
If deflated y 3 jj expofed. He accordingly turned his arms againA 
king of Navarre, the great ditiurber of France du- 
tlir terms ring that age ; and he defrated that prince, and redu- 
prtfcribrfl ccd him to tc-rms, by the valour ar.d condiid^ of Ber- 
liy ^‘trand^^ Goefelin, one of the moll accompHfhcd cap- 


tains -of thofe times, whom Charles had the difcei-nment Spain, 
to choofe as the infirument of bis viAorics. He alfo * 

fettled the affairs of Brittany, by acknowledging the 
title of Moantfort, and receiving homage fot his do- 
minions. But mucH was yet to be done. On the conclu- 
fion of the peace of Bretigiri, the many' military adven- 
turers who had followed the fortunes of Edward, being 
difperfed into the fevcral provinces, and pofTeffed of 
Arongholds, refufed to lay doWn their arms, or relin- 
quifh a conrfe of life to which they were now accuft- 
oiiicd, and by which alone they could earn a fubfrib 47 
encc. They nA'nciated thcmfclves with the banditti, Arcoui.t uf 
who were already inured to the habits of rapine and b 
violence ; and, under the name of compatii^i and compa * * r 
rr/onj, became a terror to all the peaceable inhabitants. caJnfat,io/rr, 
Some EngliAi and Gafeon gentlemen of charafler were 
not alhamed to take the command of thefe ruffians, 
wliofe number amounted to near 40,000, and who boie 
the appearance of regular armies rather than bands nf 
robbers.'^ As Charles whs not able by powir to redrtfs 
fo enonnoDB a grievance, he was led by ncceffity, as wi 11 
as by the turn of his charnAer, to correct it by policy $ 
to difeover fome method of difeharging into foreign 
countries this dangerous and intelline evil ; and an oc- 
caflon now ofFcred. 

Alphonfo XI. king of CaAilc, who took the city of Keign of 
Algcr.ira from the Moors, after a famous Tegc of iwo I cier rhe 
years, during w'hich artillery are faid Hi A to have heew 
ufeil by the befiegi'd, bad been fueccedetl by his fon^ 

Peter I. furnamed f/je Cnttl ; a prince equally pcificM- 
ons debauched, and hlobdy. He began his reign with 
tlie murder of hia father's miArefs Leonora dt Gufman : 
his nobles fell every day the VhErims of hlS fcveriiy : he 
put to death bis eoufin and one of Ins natural brolheis, 
inun groniidlefs jcalonfy ; and he caultd his cpntn 
Blanche cle Bourl on, of the blood of France, to be 
thrown into prifop, nnd aftei'waida poifoned, that he 
might enjoy in qnict the embraces of Mary dc Padclla, 
with whom he was violently roamourod. 

Hrnry count of TraAamara, the king's natural bro- 
ther alarmed at the fate of hw family, and drdadiug hia 
own, look arms againft Ihc tyrant; but having failed 
in the attempt, he fled 10 France,' where he found tkc 
minds of men much inflatned agftiitA: Peter, on account 
of the murder of the French princefs. He uflted per- 
miffion of Charles to enlift tlie icmptinm in liis tcrvice, 
and to lead them into CaAilc DgkihA his brother. Theiddycd a- 
Frcncb king, charmed with the prcjtrfk employed him. 

Gtiefclin itrnegotiating with the leaders of theTc ban- 
ditti. I’he tttaly w-as foOn conduded ; and du ’Oiicf- 
clin having completed His levies, led the army firft to 
Avignon, w'here the pope then rtTidcdi aiid demanded, 
fword in hand, ftbfolution for his ruffian foldiers, wbo 
had been excommuiiicateJ, and the fum of 200,006 
livres for their fubfillcuce, 'I'hc firft wks readily pro* 
mifed him ; but fome difficulty being made with regard 
to the feebnd, du Cuefelin replied, My fellows, I 
believe, may rnnke a AtiFt to do without your abfolir* 
lion, hut the money is abfointely htCeflary.'* His ho- 
linefs then extorted from the inhabitants of the city and 
its neighbourhood the fum of loOjOOO livreS, and of- 
fered it to du Guefclin. . It is not my purpofe (cried 
that generous warrior) to opprtfs the innocent people." 

The ptope and his cardinals can fpArc me double the 
fum frum their own pockets. I therefore ioflA, thiit 

this 
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tliin money be rritored to the ownerfi ; and if I hear 
they are defrauded of it« 1 wiU myfclf rclura from 
the oUikr fide of the Pyreiicea» and oblige you toiimk^ 
them reftitutiun**' . The pope fouad the iiecelTiLy of 
fubmittingp and paid from hia own treafury the fum 
demanded. 

A body of experienced and hardy foldicrB, condudled 
by fo able a geucrah eafily prevailed over the king of 
Caftilci whole fubjedla weie ready to join the enemy 
againll their oppreffort Peter (led from hit domintoiiN, 
took Hieltcr in Guieniiri and craved the protcdlion of 
the prince of Wales, u'hom his father had invefted with 
the fovtTeigiity of tlu: ^eded provinces, under tlie title 
of the pnntipitlily of Aquitaine, The prince promifed 
his aflillance to the dethroned monarch | and having 
obtained his fatliei *s confent, he levied an army, and 
fet out on his euterprife. 

The Brd lofs which Pleiiry of Traftamara fufFered 
from the interpofition of the prince of Wales, was the 
recalling of the companies from his fervicc ; and fo mych 
reverence did they pay to the napic of Edward, that 
great numbers of them immediately withdrew from 
Spain, and inlillcd under his (landard, Henry, how* 
ever, beloved by his new rubje^\b, and Cupported by the 
king of Arragon, was able to meet the enemy with an 
army of 100,000 men, three times the number of thofe 
commanded by the Black Prince : yet du Guefeiin, and 
all his experienced oiBcers, advifed him to delay a dcci* 
live a 61 iun ; fu high was their opinion of the valour and 
conduct of the Englilh hero ! But Henry, trnfting to 
his numbers, ventured to give Edward battle on the 
banks of the Ebro, between Najara and Navarette ; 
where the French and Spainarda were defeated, with 
the lofs of above 2O1OOO men, .and du Guefeiin and 
other officers of didinCtion taken prifoners. All CaHile 
fubnntted to the vi^or ; Peter was reftored to the 
throne, ai?d Edward aturued to G.i,pennc wkh his ufual 
glory ; having nut only overcome the grcalell general 
of his age, but rellfaincd th« moll blood-thirlly tyrant 
from e^eqHtiiig vengeance on his prifuners, 

Tbif galUint warrior bad foon reafun to repent of his 
connexions with si man like Pet^r, loll 10 all fenfe of 
virtue and honour. The uogratefulxnonller refnfed the 
ilipul^ted pay to; the English forces. Edward abandon- 
ed him: he treated his fubjcAs with tbc utmod barba- 
ity ; their aniinofiiy was roufed again d him ; and du 
Guefeiin having obl^iued ranfom, returned to Caltile 
with Uie count of Traltamara, and fpme forces levied 
anew ,in 'Fraocc* Tl?«y 'Were joined by the, Spanifh 
maleoonteiius and having no longer the Black Prince to 
encounter,. they gained a ogniplctc victory over Peter in 
the uiighbojuihood of ToLdo. The tyrant now look 
refuge, iu a cadlci where he was foon after bcfiegcd by 
the vi^or^i and taken pnfoncr in endeavouring to make 
his t fcape. He yr^ condu^lcd to his brotJitor Henry ; 

, whpm-h# *8 ftid Vodiaye rulhed in a tranfpnrt of 
rage#. dtfaym^d |re was. Henry flew, him with, his 
own Haivdi.ui r^fcnimchl of hU cruLUinsi avid, 
a baflard, was pl^lC^;d on the ihrunc of Callilc, which he 
tranfiniUed to his ppflcrity, 

After the death of Peter tbc Cruel, nothing remark- 
able happened, iiiBpain for ^almull.a whole cpnUiry; but 
the debauej-tm^s of iHcjiir;y , 1 V of Cnililc 1011 ltd the r<- 
ientmentof his uQb^-s,-audprt^dhccd ibigubu in- 
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furredliou, which led to tlic aggrandizement of the Spa- -^psiii. 
fiifli monarchy. 

This prince, furnamed ihz Impotent, though conti- . J 3 
nually furrounded with women, began his unhappy 
reign in 1454. totally enervated by liis plea* 

furcs ; and every thing in his court confpired to fet the ^ 
Callilians an example of the mod abjedt flattery and 
mod abandoned liceiitiournefs. The queen, a daughter 
of Portugal, lived as openly with her parafues and her 
gallants as the king did with his millions and his mif- 
trefles. Pleafure was the only oLje^, and tfFcminacy 
the only recommendation to favour ; the affairs of the 
date went every day into diforder : till the nubility, 
with the arclibifhop of Toledo at their head, combining 
againd the w'eak and flagitious adminidration of Henry, 
arrogated to theinfclvcs, as onc^of the privileges of 
their order, the right of trying and pafling fcntcnce on 
their fovereign, which they executed in a manner un- 
precedented in hidory. 

All the rnalccontenc nobility were fummoned to meet He ii Irr- 
at Avila: a fpacious theatre was eroded in a plain mally dc- 
without the walls of the town : an image, reprefenting 
the king, was feuted on a throne, clad in royal robes, 
with a crown on its head, a fetptre in its hand, and the 
fivurd of jndicc by its fide. Tbc accufation again d 
Henry was read, and the fcntcnce of depulition pro- 
nounced, in prefence of a luimcrous afl'embly. At the 
clofe of tlie flrd article of the charge, the avchbilhop of 
Toledo advanced, and tore the crown from the head of 
the imhge •, at the clofe of the fccond, the Conde de 
Placentia fnatched the fword of jullice from its liJe; at 
the clofc of the third, the Conde de Beiiavcntc wrcllcd 
the feeptre from its hand ; and at the clofe uf the laff, 

Don Diego Lopez dc Stuniga tumbled it headlong 
fiom the throne. At the fame iuilant, Don Alphun- 
fo Henry's brother, a boy of about twelve yciU's of 
age, was proclaimed king of Caltilc and Leon in his 
Head. 

This extraordinary proceeding was followed by ci- 
vil war, which|did nut ccafe till fume time after ihc 
death of the }ouiig prince, uji ^^hom the noYjles had 
bellowed the kingdom. The arLlilufliop and his party 
then continued to can y on war in the name of Ifabwlld 
tbc kang’s filler, to vi hvm they gave l!it title of Infan^ Jr, oSii.-f.i 
ta i and Henry could not extricate himfelf out of tijcfcfo ^ckn. w- 
troubles, nor remain quiet upon Iii.s tln oiie till lie had 
flgncd one of llie moll luimiliaiiiig treaties ever 
til from a fovereign ; he ackiiqvjcdgecl his filler Ifabcl-i^^lj.^,-, 
la the only lawful heirrfs of his kingdom, in, f>rc*judicc rkr 
to the rights of his reputed daughter Joan, whom :he(l-^m. 
malceonteiits affirmed to be the offspring of an adulter- 
ous commerce between the queen and Dun la Cueva. 

The gr^iid ohjedt of the malt content party now was tlic 
marriage of the princefs Ifabella, upon which, it was 
cvider;l, thcfccurity of iliecruw n and the hujipinefs of 
the people mull in a git at mtafurc depend- The al- 
liance was fgug 4 it by fcvcral piiiices; the king of For* 
tiigal, tiflercd her bis Kuid ; the* king of France dc- 
inanded Hit for Iks lirulhci, and the king of Arragon 
fqr his fun Fcnlmand. Tlie m.ileconteiUH very ^vilely ^,2^, 
prcfcircd the Arragunian prince, and llabclU prudent- nt.l 'ul-tr- 
ly made the fame choice i ivukles were drawn up ; and tiii **' '' "f 
they, were privately muiried by the arcUbifliop of To- 
ledo. . , . , 
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Henry ms enraged at this aUfancCt which he fprc« 
faw would utterly ruin b'lB authorily» by fuminiing his 
re belhouB fabjedts with, the fupport of a powerful neigh- 
boitriag^ prince. He diiinhcrited HIb ftfter, and efta^ 
blilhcd vhc rights of hw d^^ughter. A furious chil war 
dcfolaced the kii^dotn. The names of Joan and Ifa- 
bclla refoiincled from every quarter, and were every* 
wltere the futnmons to arms. But peace was at length 
brought about. Henry was reconciU'd to his hfter and 
Ferdnnaiid ; though it does not appear that he ever re- 
newed Tfabella’s right to the fncceflioti : for he affirmed 
in his laft momenta, that he believed Joan to he hb own 
dnughuT. The queen fwerre to the fame tfFeft ; and 
Henry left a tellanicntai^ deed, tranfmitting the crown 
1o this princefs, who was proclaimed queen of CafiiTeat 
Phicentia. But the fuperior fortune and fuperior arms 
of Ferdinand and Ifahella prevailed i the king of Bor- 
tugal Was obliged to abandon his niece and intended 
bride, after many incfFeflual druggies, and fevtrsl years 
ofihc k n ■^*'**' retired into a convent ; and the death of 

domi of”^' father, which happened about this time, 
Arrafrnn added the kingdoms of Arragon and Sicily tb thofe of 
and Sicily Leon and Caliile. 

with l.con Ferdinand and Ifabella were perfons of great pru- 
and Caftilc. 35 fovercigns, highly worthy of imitation : 

Admifii. merited all the praifes 

ftration of bcftowcd Upon them by the Spanifh hiftorians. They 
Ferdinind did not live like man and wife, having all things ia 
and Jfabclla. common under the diredtion of the hufhand ; but like 
two princes in clofe alliance : they neither loved nor 
hated each other ; were feldom in company together ; 
]i:id cacli^a feparatc council ; and were frequently jea- 
lous of one another in the adminillratioii. But they 
were infcparsibly united in their common interefts ; al- 
ways adding upon the fame principlesj and forwarding 
the fsme ends. Their firfl objedl was the regulation 
of their government, winch the civil wars had thrown 
into the greatefl diforder. Kapine, outrage, aiid mur- 
der, were become fo common, as not only to interrupt 
commerce, but in a great meafure to fufpend all intcr- 
courfe between one place and another. Tbefe evils the 
joint fovereigns fuppreffed by their wife policy, at the 
fame lime that they extended the royal prerogative. 
liilVUiiiion About the middle of the i3tk century, the cities iu 
nf rhe Holy kingdom of Atragofi, and after their example thofe 
in CaftiTc, had formed thcmfclvcs into an afTociation, 
** ' diftingnifhed bj the name of the Holy Brotherhood* 
They exafted a certain contribution from each of the 
nflodiled towns ; they levied a confiderable body of 
troops, in order to protedl travellers and purfue crimi- 
nals ; and they appointed judges, who opened courta^ 
in various parts of the kingdom. Whoever was guilty; 
of murder, robbery, or any that violated the public 
peace, and was feir.ed by the troops of the brother- 
hood, was carried before their judges ; who, without 
paying- any regard to the cxclufi^ve jurifdi£lion> which 
tlie lord of the place might clalnl, who was generally 
ihd author or abettor Qrtbe injulliee, tried and con- 
demned the criminals. The nobles often murmured 
againft tilts falutary inflitution ; they complained of it 
as an encroachment on one of their mofl; valuable pri- 
vileges, and endeavoured to get it abolKhed. But Fer- 
dinand and Ifabella, fenfihle of tht: ' beneficial cffe'^ls of 
the brotherhood, not only in regard to the police of 
their kingdom, but in itatcndeocy to abridge, and by de- 
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grees annihilate, the territorial jurifdidlion of the nobi- Spain, 
lily, countenanced the inftitation upon every ^ 

and fupported it with the whole force of royal autho- 
rity ; by whiob means the prompt and impartial admi- 
nifiratimi of juflice whs reflured, and with h tranquillity 
and order returned. 

But at the fame time that their Catholic majeftics 
(for fuch was the title they now bore) weite giving vi^ 
gour to their civil government, and fecurtng rheir fub- 
jeiS^a from violence and opprrflioii, an iiUempCratr zeal 
led thrm to cllaUlifii an eccle(iBllicBi trlbuou]’, equally 
contrary to the natural rights of humanity and the mild 60 
fpirit of the gofpel. This was etieconrt of inquifitiiin ;^iid d rf.e 
which decides upon the honour, fortune, and even 
tife, of the unhappy wretch who happens to full under 
the fufpreion of herefy, or a contempt of any thing 
preferibed by the cburcli, without his knowing, being 
confronted with his acciifcrs, dr permitted either de- 
fence or appeals Six<> thoufand perfons were burnt by 
order of this, fanguinary tribunal withio four years af- 
ter the appointment of Torquemada, the fi/ft inqui- 
fitor general ; and upwards of 100,000 felt its fury, 

Tire fame furious and blinded zeal which led to the 
depopulation of Spain, led alfo to ita aggrandize- 
ment. ^2^ 

The kingdom of Granada now alone remained ofallconqueft of 
the Mahometan pofTcffions in Spain, Princes equally GranadB. 
zealous and ambitions were naturally difpofed to turn 
their eyes to that fertile territory, jmd to iliiiik of in- 
creafing their hereditary dominions, by expelling the 
enemies of Chrifiiaivity, and extendiiig its dofirines. 

Every thing confpired to- favour their pcojefl ; the 
MooiiOi kjngdoin was a prey to civil wars;, when Fer- 
dinand, having obtained the bull of Sixtus 1 V« autho- ' 
ming a crufade, put bimfelf at the of his troops, 
and entered Granada. He continued the war with ra- 
pid fuccefs : Ifabella at^endcd him in feveral expcdi** 
tions ; and they were both in great 43nger ut the fiege 
of Malaga ^ an impprunt city, which was defended 
with great courage, and "taken in 14^87. Baaawaajie*i 
duced in 148^, after the lofs of aD,0oo men. Quadiz- 
and Almeriawere delivered up to them 1 by the Moorifli 
King Alz^gel, who had firft dethroned his brother Al- 
boacen, and afterwards been chafed Bwin his capital by 
his nephew Abdali. That prince engaged in the fer- 
vice of Ferdinand and Ifabella : who^ after reducing 
every other place of emiffcncc, und* .took thic ficge of ' 
Granada. Abdali made a gullant defence; but all com- 
munication ,with the countrybeing cqt off, and all hopes : 
of relief at an end, be capitulated,, after ^afiege of eight 
months, on condition that he fiioitld eiljdy the revenue 
of certain places in the fertile mountstns of Alpujarros; . 
that th«* inhabitants (hould retain the iindiftarbed pof- - 
felfion of their houCes, goods,, and inheritances; theufe 
of their laws, and the free exercift of their, religion. ^ 

Thus ended the empire of the Arabs in Spain, after it 
had continued about 80a years; They introduced the* 
arts and fciences into Europe at a time when, it was 
loft in darknefs ; they poflefled many of the luxunei of • 
life, when they were not even known amnng the neigh- 
bouring nations ; and they feem to have given birth to ^ 
that romantic gallantry which fo eminently prevailed in ^ 
the ages ofchivalry, and which, blending itfelf with the 
veneration of the northern nations for the foftcr fex, ^ 

(till 'particularly diftinguifhes ancicnx from modern man- 
ners. 
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ncra.* But the Moars, notmthdandiilg tliefe ad^an- 
tageS) ^nd the eulogies breftoircd ujion them bjr fom^ 
writers, srppear alivarys to have been deftitute of the 
eifential qualities of a |>oliihed' peopiVi humatilty, ge- 
Cl tiern^y,, and mntiml fympBtby. - 
cwB expel- The conqueil of Granada was followed by the cx- 
[cd from pulfton, or rather the pillage and banifhineTtt, of the 
Jews, who had eiTgroffed all the wealth and Cortirtierc'e 
of Spain. Tht> iiiqniiiiiofi othanfted its rage againft 
thefc unhappy people, rrtaity of whom pretended to 
eibbrace Chrillianity, in order to preferVe their prt*- 
perty. Ahgut the fttne time l^hcir Catholic majeftica 
concluded an alliance with flie ctnperOr Maximilian, 
and a treaty of man-iage for their daughteV Joan with 
6j his foil Philip, archdime of Anflria and foVtrelgn of 
Dlfcovi’ry the Netherlands. About this time alfo the contraf^ was 
^ with Chri/luphek' Coluihbus far the difcovc- 

ry of new comttries and the countirt'of Roufllllon and 
Cerdagne were agreed to be reft’ored by CHaricfi Vllf. 
of France, before his expedition into Italy. The dif- 
covery of Arntrica was foon followed by extenfive con- 
quefts in that quarter, as is related under the articles 
Mkxico, Pexu, Chili, Ac. which tended to raife the 
64 Spahifli monarchy above any othef in Europe. 
Accxflianof Oti the death of Ifabella, which happened in ijod, 
Charles V. pliilip archduke of Auftria caitite to Canile in order to 
take pafleffion of that kingdom as heir to" his mother- 
in-law ; but he dying in a ffiort lime after, his fon 
• Charles V- afterwards emperor of Germany, became 
heir to the crown of Spain. His father at his death 
left the king of France governor to the yoUng prince, 
and Ferdinand at bis dcftth left CardTital Ximencs folc 
regehuof CaftHe, till the sirfival of Krs grandfon. Tins 
rnani whofe chamber is no lefs (InguYar thart illuft rioiis, 
who united the abilities of a great fta'trfman with the 
abjedl devotion of a fuperftitiems monk, and the magni- 
iicenoo of a prime minflter with the feverity of a mendi- 
cant, maintained order and tranquillity in Spain, not- 
withftandtng the difcoittents of' a turbulent and high- 
fpirited nobdity. When they difpnted his right to the 
regency, he coolly fhowed them the t^Hament ofFerdi- 
imud, ahd the ratiHcation of that' deed by Chlaries ; but 
thefe not farisfyirtg them, andlargiiment proving inef^ 
fef^ual, he led theminifiifibly towards' a balcony, whence 
they had a view of a' large- body of teoops under arms, 
and U' formidable tram of artttlet-y. . ** Behold* (faid the' 
cardinal) the powevf which I have received from his 
Catholic msjeSyT by thefe I govern Caftlle ; and will 
govern it, till the king, your rrtadcr and mine, toll 
come to take pofletfibn -of his kingidotti.'^ A'declara- 
tioD'fo botd and'detehnined (llenced all oppofition ; and 
Xiinenca maintained hia authority till tbe'krrival of> 
Charleain lyiy. 

Difgmcc The young king^was recrived with univcrfdl acclama-- 
and death tvons of jOy | but Ximcnes found little duife tb rejoice, - 
^ Cardinal fei zed with a violent diforder, fappofed to be 

the cfFe6:'Of poifon^; and vrhen he reco^rtd, Charles, . 
prejwcltced againflr him by the Spanifti grandees ahd hie 
Flemish courttets, flighted his advice, and allij>wed hinf 
every day to fink into negleft. The cardinal did not 
bearthfS treatment with his ufual fortitude of fpirit. 
He expefted a mniv gratefVil return from a prince to 
whom he delivered a kintrdom more'flburiflilrig than it 
had been in any former age, and authority more ex ten- 
ftve andbettcT tAablilhed tbati the laeft flluftious of bis 
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aheeftdrs had ever poffcnVd. Confeious of his own in- hpa ln. 
t’egrity and merit, he could not thL-refore refrain frorfi *“ “V— ^ 
^vihg veilt, at times, to indignation and complaint', 
rie lamented the fate of his country, and foretold the 
calamities to which it would be expofed from the info- 
lence, the rapacioiifnefB, and the ignorahee of ftrangers. 

But in the mean time he received a letter from the king, 
difmdling him from his councils, under pretence of eaf- 
ing his age of that butden which he had fo long and 
fo ably fuftairted. This letter proved fatal to the rnini- 
ftcr ; fot he expired in a few hours after reading it*. 66 

While Charles was taking pofllfllon of the throne of Maximilian 
Spain, in coufeqUence of the death of one grandfather, 
another was endeavouring to obtain for him the 
rial crown. With this view Maximilian afTombled a diet ^ 
at Aiigfburgt where he cultivated the favour of the 
clc^^orsby many adls of beneficence, in order to engage 
them to choofe that young prince as his fuccciTor. But 
Maximilian himfelf never having been crowned by the 
pope, a ceremony deemed clTrntial in that age, as w^ell 
as in the preceding, he was confidered only as king of 
the Romans, or emperor clel^ ; and no example occur- 
ring in hiftory of any p;rfon being chofcii fuccefibr to a 
king of the Romans, the Germans, always tenacious of 
their forms, obfiinatcly refufed to confer upon Charles 
a dignity for which their confiitution knew no name. 

But though Maximilian could not prevail upon the 
German ele^ors to choofe his grandfon of Spain king 
of the Romans, he had difpofed their minds in favour 
of that prince ; and other circumftances, on the death 
of the emperor, confj^ircd to the exaltation of Charles. 

The imperial crowm had fo long continued in the Au- 
ftriah Hue, that it began to be confidered as hereditary 
in that family ; and Germany, torn by religious dif- 
putes, fiood in need of a powerful emperor, not only to 
prtferve its own internal tranquillity, but alfo to protedY 
it agaiuft the vi6lorious arms of the Turks, who under 
Selirh 1 . threatened the liberties of Europe. This fierce 
and rapid conqueror had already fubdued the Mamu- 
lukcF, and' made hi-mfelf mailer of Egypt and Syria. 

The power of Charles appeared nccciniry to oppofe 
that of Selim. The extenfive dominions of the houfe 
of Aufiria; which gave him an intcreft in the preferva- 
tion of Germany ; the rich fovereignty of the Nether- 
lands and Tranche Compte ; the entire pofTellioii of the 
great and warlike kingdom of Spain, together with that 
of Naples and Sicily, all united to hold him up to the 
firft dignity among Chriftian princes ; and the new 
world feeined only to be called into exificnce that its 
trearures might enable him to defend Cliriflcnclom 
againll the infidels. Such was the language of his par- 
tiians.^ 67 

Francis I. however, no fooner received intelligence offranci, L 
the death of Maximilian, than he declared himfdf acaD-*^J|'P'“^" 
didate for the empire ; and with no lefs confidence of 
fuccefs than Charles. He trullcd to his fuperior yestra ^ 
and experhmec i his great reputation iu arms ; and it 
was farther urged in his favour, that the impetuofity of 
the French cavalry, added to the firmnefs of the Ger- 
man infantry, would prove irrefidible, and not only be 
fufBcicnt, under a warlike emperor, to £et limiU to the 
ambition of Selim, but to break entirely the Ottoman 
power, atid prevent it from ever becoming dangerous 
again to Germany. 

Both claims were plaufiblc. The dominions of Fran- 
cis • 
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cAt were Itfs cxtenfivct bnt ix^orc united than thofjc of 
CliarlcB* His fvbjefts were numerous»a£livea brave, lo- 
vers of glory, and lovers of their king. 'Hiefe were 
ftrong arguments in favour of hii power, fo neceflary at 
this jun^lure : but he had no naiiirat iiitereft in the Ger- 
manic body ; and the ele£lbrs, hearing fo mueh of milir 
tary force on each fide, became more alarmed for their 
own privileges than the common fafety. They deter- 
mined to rejeA both candidates, and oficred the impe- 
rial Crown to Frederic, furnamed the duke of 

Saxony. But he, undazzled by the fplendour of an 
objc£l courted with fo niuch eagerneCs by two mighty 
monarchs, rejcAcd it with a magnanimity nolcfs fingu- 
lar than great- 

•* In times of tranquillity (faid Frederic), we wtfii 
for an emperor who has no power to invade our liber- 
ties ; times of danger demand one who js able to fecure 
our fafety. The TurkiHi armies, led by a warlike and 
vidlorious monarch, are now afTcmbling: they are ready 
to pour in upon Gcffnany with a violence unknown in 
former ages. New conjun^iircs call for new expedients. 
The imperial feeptre mull be committed to fome hand 
more powerful than mine or that of any other German 
prince. ‘Wc poirefs neither dominions, nor revenuesy 
nor authority, which enable us to encounter fuch a for- 
midable enemy. Rccourfe mud be had, in this exigen- 
cy, to one of the rival monarchs. Each of them can 
bring into the field forces fufiicieiit for our defence. 
But as the king of Spain is of German cxtraiSlion, as 
he is a mrmberand prince of the empire by the terri- 
tories which defeend to him from his grandfather, and 
as his dominions ftretch along that frontier which lies 
mod expofed to the enemy, his claim, in my opinion, is 
preferable to that of e 11 ranger to our language, to our 
>IcM clc(£t- blood, and to our country.” Charles was eleded in 
ed io coiife- confeqUence of thisfpeech in the year 1520. 

^jucnccof The two Cfiindidalcs had hitheito condiided their ri- 
ihis pccL . emulation, but without enmity. They had 

even mingled in their competition many expreflions of 
friendfhip and regard. Francis in particular declared 
with his ufnal vivacity, that his brother Charles and he 
were fairly and openly fuitors to the fame millrefs : 

The moft afllduous and fortunate (added he) will win 
her ; and the other muft reft contented.” But the pre- 
ference w'as no fooncr given to bis rival, than Francis 
difeovered all the pafllons natuhul to difappoirited ambi- 
tion. He could not fiipprcTs his chagrin and indigna- 
tion at being baulked in his favourite purfiiit, and re- 
jelled, in the face of all Eu/ope, for a youth yet un- 
\ mutual known to fame. The fpirit of Charles refeiited fuch 
hitrcilEakts contempt ; and from this jcaloufy, as much as from op- 
I lace be- pofrtion of intcrefls, arofe ihat emulation between thofc 
twi'cn two great ^monarchs which involved them in almofl 
rharlcsard hoftiliticB, and ktpi their whole age in move- 

FrAiicis. ' . 

menu 

Charles and Francis hnd many interfering claima in 
Italy ; and the latter thought himftlf bound in, honour 
to reftorc the king of Navar re to his dominions, utuullly 
fei/ed by the crown of Spain. They immedialefy be- 
r.. th vnmt negotiate ; and ns Henry VIII. of England was 

friend- the third prince of the age in power and in digntiy, his 
fripof Hen- friendship was eagcily courted "by each of the rivals. 
TV VIII. of natural guardian of thcliberties of Europe. 

Inglaml. .Srnfiblc of the confoqOence which his fiuiaiion gave 
him, and proud of his pre-eminence, Kenry knew it to 
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be his intcreft to keep the balance even between the Afomr 
contending powers, and t® reftrain both, by not join- ‘ 
ing entirely with either ; .but he was fcldoui able to re- 
duce his ideas to pr^^ce. Vanity ^d< ivfentmci^t 
were the great fpiiiigs of all his undertakings^ and 
his neighbours, by touching tliefc, found an eafy way 
to draw him into their meafurcs, and force him upon 
many rafti and inconlidccate enterprifee. 

All the impolitic fteps in Henry's government muft 
not, however, be imputed tg himfcir; man^ of them 
were occafioned by tlie ambition and avance of his 
prime miniftcr and favourilc Cardinal Wolfey. This 
man, who, by his talents and accompliftimcnts, had rifen 
from one of the loweft conditions in life to the bigheft 
employments both in church and tlatci empyed agreatcr 
degree of power and. dignity >Uiap, any Englifh jubjeft 
ever pgiTcUed, tad gQyenicd the haughty, prefumptu- 
ous, and untrafiable fpirit of Henry, with abfolute au- 
thority. Trancis was equally well acquainted with the 
charancr of Henry and of his minifter. He had fuc- 
cefsfully flattered Wolfey ’s pride, by honouring him with 
partieular marks of his confidence, and heftowing upon 
him the appellation of Faiberf Tutor^ and Governor j 
and he had obtained the reAitution of Tuurnay, by ad- 
ding a penfion to thofc refpe^ful titles. He uow fo- 
licited an interview with. the king of England near Ca- 
lais ; in hopes of being able, by familiar converfation, to An intcr- 
attach him to his friendihip and intereil, while he gra-y^cw pro- 
tified the cardinal's vanity, by aiTording him an oppor* i*^**^*^ 
tiinity of difplayiiig his magnificence in the preftnee of 
two courts, and of difeovering to the two uations his Henry, 
influence over their .monarchs. Charles ftreaded the ef- 
feAs of this projeAed interview between two gallant 
princes, whofe hearts, were no, lefs fulh^ptible of friend- 
(hip than their maniicys were of infpiring it. , Finding 
it iiUpufCble, however, to prevent, , a vifu, ip wl>jch.lhe 
vanity of all parties was fo much concerned, he endea- 
voured to defeat its purpofe, and to pre-pccupy thp fa- 
vour of the Englifti monarch, and of his mini Her, .^by 
an aA of coinphifahce ftill more flattering a^^d piore unw charts vi- 
common. Relying wholly upon ffc^nry’s gencrqrity foriit, Henry > 
bis fafety, he lauded Hover, in bis yyuy from l^psiin in £i)gkiiid 
to the Low Countries Tte king of England,: w^o 
was on bis way to France, charmed wkh fuch an ia- 
ftance of confidence, haft^ned to receive Ws royal gueft ; 
and Charles, during his (hort (lay, had the addrefs not 
only lo give Henry favourably in^preflions of bis eba- 
raAcr and intention^, but to detach Wolfey 
from the intereft of Francis, The tiara had attraAed 
the rye of that ambitious prelate ;.,ao 4 As the ernperoc 
knew that, the papacy was the foie, .point of elevation, 
beyond his prefent greatnefs, M'bieh, he could afpire, 
he made him an oner bf his iutereft ou the firlt va- 
cancy* 

I'bc day of Charles’s departure, Henry wept qvct to Henry vifu# 
Calais with liis whole court, in order to meet Fr^cis« Fruicihiii 
'^Hieir interview was in an open plain between (Suifnes-^'"*'®' 
and Ardres ; where the two kings and their attcudsn^ta, 
difplayed tbeir magnificence with fuch emulation and 
profufe expence, as procured it the name of the FU(d 
of the Cloth nf Gold* Here Henry creAed a fpaeious 
houfe of wood and canvas, framed in LondoD, on 
which, under the figure of an Englifti archer, was. the 
fpllowing nmito; He prevails whom I fayoui ,5”, al- 
luditig to bis own political fituation, as LokUng in. hit 

hands 
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%iiB. haiids lIic balance of power among ibe potentates of 
* - Europ^. Feats of chivalry, however, parties of gallan- 

try, and fuch cxercifes »b were in that age reckoned 
manly or elegant, rather than ferious hufineffl, occupied 
. the two couTtB' during the time that they continued to- 

gether, which was 18 days. 

After taking leave of this feene of diflipation, the 
king of England paid a vific to the emperor and Mar- 
garet of Savoy at Oraveliiies, and engaged them to go 
along with him to Calais ; where the artful and politic 
Charles completed the imprclfion which he had begun 
to make on Henry and his favourite, and eflhced ali 
the fricndfliip to which the frank and generous nature 
of Francis had given birth. He renewed his afl'u ranees 
of aflifting Wolfcy in obtaining the papacy : and he 
put him in prefeiit pofTefflon of the revenues belonging 
to the fees of Badnjox and Palencia in Spain. He flat- 
tered Henry's pride, by convincing him of his own im- 
portance, and of the jullnefs of the motto which be 
had chofen ; offering to fubmit to his foie arbitration 
any difference that might arife between him and Francis. 
Cluii-lcs in- This important point being fccured, Charles repaired 
vcfttd with to Aix-la-ChapeLle, where he was folcmnly invefted 
the inipe- crown and feeptre of Charlemagne, in pre- 

at A^x°la^ fence of a more fplendid and numerous aflembly than 
CJiapdlc. appeared on any former inauguration. About the 
fame time Sulyinan the Magnificent, one of the moil 
accomplifhed, enctrprifing, and viAorious of the Tur- 
kifh priuccs, and a conftant and formidable rival to the 
emperor, afeended the Ottoman throne. 

The firft a£t of Charles's adminiftration was to ap- 
point a diet of the empire, to be held at Worms, in or- 
der to concert with the princes proper meafiires for 
checking the progrefs of •• tbofe heW and dangerous 
camions which theeaUned to diftutb the peace of Ger- 
many, and to overturn the religion of their anceftors." 
The opinions propagated by Luther and his followers 
were here meant. But all his efforts for that purpofc 
were infufficietit, as is related under the articles Lu- 
THLK and Rr.roRMAtiON. 

^arbe- In 152T, the Spaniards, diffatisfied with the depar- 
tWeenFran- ture of thtir fovcreigii, whofe ele^ion to the empire 
they forefaw would interfere with the adminiflration of 
jar PS. kingdom, and incenfed’ at the avarice of the 

Flemings, to whorn the dircAion of public affairs had 
been commired fince the death of Cardinal Ximeiies, 
ftwa! grandetp,' in order to (hake off this oppreflion, 
entered into an affociation, to" which they gave the 
niiti'e bf the Sdnffa J^uriSa ; and the fword w^s appeaU 
ed to sis the rtreahs of redrefs. This feemtd to Francis 
a favourable jittiftlire for reinllating' the family of John 
d’Albcrt in the kingdani of Navarre. Charles was at 
a diffarree from that part of his dominibns, and the 
troops ufually fiatio^ud there had been called away to 
qiicli the commotions' in Spain. A French army> un- 
der Andrb^dc Foix, fpeedily conquered Navarre j but 
that ’ybUng khd inexperienced nobleman, pulhtd on by 
ih'^itary ardour, ventured to enter Callile. The Spa^ 
niards, though divided among themfelvcs, united againft 
a foreign enemy, routed bis forces, took him priloner, 
and recovered Navarre id a fllorter time than lie had 
fpent in fuhduing it. 

Hoililities thus beetin in one quarter, between the 
riv^il monarchs, Toon '^rbad to another. The king of 
France ^encouraged the duke of Bouillon to make war 


againrtihecmpcror,a!idtoinvadc Luxembourg. Cliarles, Spnin. 
after hiimblirg the duke, attempted to enter France ; — v— — ' 
but was repelled and worlled before Mexieres by the 
famous Chevalier Bayard, diftinguifhed among his co- 
temporaries by the appellation of The Kui^ht without 
fear and without reproach f and who united the talents 
of a great general to the puiifiiliouB honour and ro- 
mantic gallantry of the herocB of chjvalry. Francis 
broke into the Low Countries, where, by an cxccfs of 
caution, an error not natural to him, he loft an oppor- 
tunity of cutting off the whole imperial army ; and, 
what was of ftill more confequL’ncc, he difgulled the 
condablc Bourbon, by giving the command of the van 
to the duke of Alen^on. 

During thefe operationa in the field, an urifuccefsful 
congrefs was held at Calaisi under the mediation of 
Henry VIII, It ferved only to cxafpcraic the parlies 
which it was intended to reconcile. A league was 
foon after concluded, by the intrigues of Wolfey, be- 
tween the pope, Henry, and Charles, againll France. 

Leo had already entered into a feparate league with the 
emperor, and the French were faft lofing ground in 
Italy. 

The infoleiice and exadllonBof Marefhal de Lautrcc, 
governor of Milan, had totally alienated the affeiSlions 
of the MilaniTe from France. They rcfulved to expel 
the troops of that nation, and put themfelves under the 
government of Francis Sforza, brother to Maximilian 
their late duke. In this rcfulution, they were encou- 
raged by the pope, who excommunicated Lautrec, anil* 77 
took into his pay a confidcrahle body of Swife. The^^pjd ron- 
papal ainiy, commanded by Profper Colonna, an cxpe-*l!j^^' 
rienced general, was joined by fupplics from Germany 
and Naples \ while Lautrec, ncglcdlcd by his court, and 
defertedby the Swifa in its pay, was unable to m^kc 
head agaiuff the enemy. The city of Milan w’as be- 
trayed by the inhabitants to the confederates ; Parma 
and Placentia were united to the ccclcdaftical (late ; 
and of their coiiqiiefls in Lombardy, only the Unvn or 
Cremona, the caffle of Milan, and a few iiiconfidcrablc 
forts, remained in the hands of the French. 

Leo X. received the accounts of this rapid fucerL 
with fucli tranfports of joy, as arc faid to ljr.^c brought 
on a fever, which occalioned his death. The fpirit of 
the confederacy was broken, and its operations fufpenj- 
cd by this accident. The Swifs were recalled ; fomc 
other mercenaries difbanded for want of pay ; and only 
the Spaniards, and a few Germans in the emperor's 
fcrvicc, remained to defend the duchy of Milan. But 
Lautrec, who with the rtmiiaiu of his army had taken 
fiielterin the Venetian territories, deditutc both of men 
and money, was unable to improve ibis favourable op- 
portunity as he wilhed. All his efforts were rendered 
ineffeAual by the vigilance and ability of Colonna and 
his Bifociates. 

Meantime much difeord prevailed in the conclave. 

Wolfey 's name, notwithitandiiig aU the emperor’s mag- 
nificent promifes, was fcarccly mentioned there. ' Julio 
de Medici, Leo’s nephew, thought himfelf furc of the 
cledtion ; w^hen, by an unexpedlied turn of fortune, 

Cardinal Adrian of Utrcchc, Charles's preceptor, who 
at that time governed Spain in the eitiperoi's namr^ 
v/as unaniimoufly rqifed to the papacy, to the affonifii- 
mcRt of aQ Europe and great dirguft of the Ita* 
lians. 


FriLiicis, 
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Sftin. Francifty rou&d by the rifipg ^nbquaucc o[ hia rijvai« 
* ' * rtlblved to eiEcrt hiadolf witli frefii vigoori iiLorder to 

7^. wrefi ftom.bimdiialatie cofqc»e(Uin Icc^mbardy* 
vadciTuly.*^^^ received a moneyR and a xeinforccment of 

104OOQ Swiijk Wiiclijthie reijoforcieaieitf he waa paabjed 
unee niore to aiA o&u&vely, and even to- ad>vaiice within 


I^tulatieti from ilic.faUan« wilio admired and rerpe^leil 
hie heroic, qualities (fee ItHOoa ft and Charlea 

end Francis were rqoally aihamed of having occahoned 
fMch.a lofa to ChnttitarWni by theii contelU; mid the 
euiperor, by way of reparWopR granted to the knip^h^ 
of St John tlic fmAll iflaiid of MaUa, where they liaed 



a few mdea of the city of Milan ; wben moxtey again 
failing hinij and the Swift grouring imutiiKni^ he.waa 
obliged to attack ,ihe lw|wria]ifUao theircafnp at Bi- 
coccaR where he was rep^Ued with grpatflanghterR hav- 
ing loft his braveft officai'paad beft troops. Sueb-^of 
the Swift as furvived fet oMt imroediatcly for their ^own 
country ; and'Lautrcciidcfpairingaf being aldcao keep 
. the field) retired into France. 'GenoaR which ftill rc- 
. mained fuhjc^l to FrancisR and made^it eafy to eaecpte 
' any fcheme Cor the recovery of MiUo* was fopa after 
taken byColonna: the- authority of the .emperor and 
liiB fadlion was everywhere cfta^iflied in Italy* The 
citadel of Ceemuiui waft the .foie fortreft which remained 
in the hands of the French. 

The afni<^ioii of Francis for fuch afucceflion of mif- 
fnrtunes was augmented by the unexpected arrival of an 
Englifli herald, who in the name of his fovereign de- 
clared war againll France. The courage of this excel- 
lent prince, however, did not forftke him ; though his 
treafury was exhaufted by expenfive pleafurea, no {eft 
thin by hoftile enterprifes. he aflembled a confiderablc 
army, and put his kingdom in a pofture of defence for 
refilling this new enemy, without abaiiduning any of 
the fchernes which he was forming againft the empe- 
ror* ' He was (urpriTedj but not ahrined. at fuch a de* 
nuDciatioQ. 

CharW vi- Meanwhile Charltffti willing to^draw as much advan- 
0tt£iigl«n(l (age as p oflible from fo powerful an ally, paid a fecoiid 
ft fecond vifit to the court of England in hb way to Spain* 
time. where his <prefcnce wai beepme ueedTary. Hia fucceft 
excec)de<l bis moft fanguiiK cxpedtaiions. He not ouly 
gained the enure friendlliip of Heury. who publicly ira- 
cihed the treaty of, Bruges ; but diftrmed the refent- 
ment of WtnUcj^ by affuringhipt of the pa|Mcy on A- 
OriaA’s death; an evept ftpudug^ no^ diftautj by rea- 
fan of his agt and infirmities* . In confcqucnce pf cbefe 
negotiations aa Englifti army invaded Fraoccr under 
the command of the earl of Surrey ; who* pt the end 
of tht^jCompaigu, was old^ed to reurc, with, bis forces 
greatly red need, witiiout being abW to make htmfelf 
mafter of pne place wiihin the French f/ontier. Charles 
was more foiiuaate in Spain ; be fopn quelled the tu- 
mults which had (herearifen in his abftncc. 

While the Chriftian princes were thus wnftiing each 
. other’s ftreng^RSoIyman the Mag, nificent entered Hun- 
gary* and made himl'elf mafter .of Belgrade* ^koned 
the (diicf barrier pf tjtat kii^dpm n^nll ihe 'Tiu^ilh 
power. Encouraged by thft tfucc^s* .be 4Mrn<^. his 
vi^korious arms againft the iilartd of Rhodeib yhat 
. time thft feat of the .k^htj^4>f^t of jeffd^em ; 
Rhodes ts- and though cvcjy pj^iuqe.fe 

keii by So- Rhpdes.to be the grf^tt bulwark of Chmeadcun-iu the 
lyman. eaft, fo vifdcpt was tbeir apimofity agmnft each other* 
that thry fuftered Salymap wfthputd^ft^r^cc to cany 
on lift operaUQua^ ajpiiiift , that city aod ifemik .. X«ifta 
; Adam, the graiidmaA«r« ,a 9 iu(fe 4 gsk]]^<.d^nce ; .but* 

. after dn^rcdible efl&iru. pf ^mgc^p^ieiicctai^ 

dunag a ficgK of fo lOpuU^, be acattpWiigtd tq 
fuitcnder the j^ace* having obtained an honourabft ca9 

5 


their refidence* and continued long to retain their an- 
cieMtCpirg rtlmugb much diminiftied in power and fplcu- 
doiu-. 

Adrian VL though the creature of the emperor, and 
devrjted to his intcreft* endeavoured to nlTupie the im- 
partiality which bpqamc the common father of Cbriften- 
donu aud lalipured.to reconcile the contending princes, 
tliat they might unite in a league againft Solyman* 
whofe conqueft of Rhodes rendered, him mure fonni- 
. dablc than ever, to Europp. The Italjan were uo 
left defirouft of peace than, the pope,: and fo much re- 
gard was paid by th^ .hoftile powers to the exhortations 
of hift UoUoaWxndlo a bull which he ilTu^., reqiiirii^ 
all.ChciftiAKI priacea to confent to a truce for three 
yeiarst tba^ the imperial ^ the, jfreneb* And the,,£ngUih 
anbaffadors at Rome, were empowered to treat pf that 
.matter; bttt wbi)c they watted their time in fruicleb 
negotiatipnft* their mailers were continuing their pre- 
parations for war I and othi;r n^gptfeuops fopn took 
place. The cpnfedcracy againft France become mpre 
fomaidable than ever. . , ^ 81 

The Venetians, , who had hitherto adbei^d to the /v powerful 
French intercAt formed ^gagements with the emperor 
for fecuring Fraucift Sforxa* in the poiTeflioD of 
duchy of Milan and the pope, from a perfuafion tHat ^ 
the amibaion pf the FrenG,h monarch was the paly ob- 
ftacle to peace* acceded tp , the fepm id^iaocc. IJhe 
Florentines, the duke^ pf Ferrara and kfantua* andf all 
the Italian powers* followed this excniplt, l^rancis was 
left without a Tingle ^ tHe cAorts qf a mul- 
utude of enemies* whofe. armies fveiy where threatened* 
and whofc territprics cnicpmpaifed his dopiifijdns., ^hc 
emperor in perfiui menaced France with an iovafioo on 
the fide of Gnienne $ tljc , fprqca of Englshd aiu! the 
Netherlands hovered over Fi^fnrdy | apd a np^^opl bp- 
dy-of Oetmans was prepkpp^ fo, ravage B 

Tbcdreadqf fomao^^djftferi pywc^ul ^varferiei* 
it was thought, wpi^d jifeve ojl}!^^^ fo 'keep 

wholly on the defeafiv(e/qy at hAvr him 

from entertaining pny thoughts pf mvehing intp Italy. 

But before were ^hle to Amc a Hq;y* 

Fraoeft had Army* wi^h wljich he ho- 

^ to difodocerVAjl jh* hf g* 

ing,U in i^Aeaiilre, the Francis 

fliorc fpiwudume hec;fS^fc,AilCW$edf cp^ fearcelyhave niarchw ca- 
fejfed tkfr effeft* ksd it im^ediatfly car- warda Italy, 

ried vinio excq^tiqii* , the a Jomeftic 

cpnfpiracy^ which ,t,h.re|tl)r>^ed dffftrufljoQ pf bis* a ^ 
kitfgdffPp, phAged F^junejs At domcftic 

Ctp^ks.'dqK^t p( ofconfpirscy. 

Frauce# was a priocje his 

grcAt lalents fitiep; hrib for the couAcfl ir the 

fije)dR while hfe eminetd %yfecs to the crovvn ^ntilfed 
him ipitB.firft favdu;^ ^ |ktt unhappily l^uAI'a docheff 
of Angdukmc* tliok^n^s inotberi npd <:;dqtra&ed a 
violent avcrfioii againft. the Itoufe of Bqurbbni and had 
taught .her. fop* paer whpm fee had Acqiferefl aW dhfqlutc 
ifc^giM;*.to vftw all the cd|i/t.htt*a raiOna wXfiVjea- 

feu* . Aftei; reped^ed Aftfbtdi ^ 
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Spain. siti(^ to liftcn to the advanced of the fmperor's 

y— ^ rnii'iit^i/B. Mtanlimc the duchefs of Bourbon died | and 
an the cor.ftahlt was no kfa adniablc than aocofnpliQied, 
thi' diR'liefsof Augotil.'fmc, fl.il! fufceptible of the tender 
|riiri.»nfi» formed the feheme of maiTying him. But 
B airhoii, who have capo^fed every thing to 

which an amhuiouB mind can aij)ire, from the dotting 
ffnidncCti of a woiian who governt'd her fon and the 
kfiigdom, incapable of imiuting Louifa in her Aiddfn 
tvanlition from hate to love, nr of meanly couiiterA-it- 
iiu^ a p.ifflon for one wito had fo long purfut d him with 
tin provoked malice, rejefled the match withdifdain, and 
turned the propofrd into ridicule. At oticc defpired and 
iofuht’d by the riHii whom love only could have made 
her ccrife to perfccute, Louifa was filled with all the 
rage of difappointed woman; flieuTolvcd to ruin, (ince 
fhe couli not marry, Dourhon. Fot this porpofc fhc 
commenced an iniquitous fuit agaiiifl him ; and by the 
rhicnneiyof Chancellor du Prat, the conflable was llrip- 
pc'd ofliio whole family cflate. Driven to dePpatr by 
io innriy injiiiies, he entered into a fccret correfpoii- 
th lice with the emperor and the king of England ; and 
he propoAd, as foon as Francis (hould have crofTed the 
Alps, to raifean infurreflion among In's numerous vaf- 
faU, and introduce foreign enemies into the heart of 
Fftncc. 

Happily Francis got intimation of thiff cotiCptracy 
before he left the kingdom ; but not bci'^g fufficicntly 
convinced of tlie coiiflahle’s guilt, he fuifered fo dan- 
gerous a foe toefcape ; and Bourbon enter ng into the 
emperor's ftrvice, employed all the force of Ids entcr- 
prifiug genius, aud bis great talents for war, to the 
|>r<ju<lice of hi^ prince and bts ’na^ve countiy. 

In^ednreqLiviice of the ^ifcovety of this plot, and the 
efcape of the powerful cbnfpiriltor, Francis relinqunlicd 
hh iatcnti'oh of leading his army in perfon into Italy. 
,Ho was ignorant ho^ far the iiifC(f\fOii had fpread 
aincitig his fuhjcds, and afi*aid that his abfence might 
encourage them to make fomt* derperate attempt in fa- 
A French vour of a man fo much beloved. We did not, however, 
army cnteriahlindon his defign Upon the Nrilahtfe, but fent forward 
****ly‘ ,arrny of 30,<>o6 oieni under the? e^ommand of Admi* 

Val l^unnivct.. Cblonna, ' wis intru fled with the 
detente of that iMcby, Uras ib iio condition to refifl 
fuch a force ) and the city 6f Milan, on which the 
whole ttrritofy depends, mufl have fallen into the 
^layds of tiK French, liad not ;Bbntiiveta wlio pofTefled 
'nuii,e of the tJiLeots of^ a gehettd^ wafted his time in 
' ^ frivobtu 'enterpfif^B, till the ii^abiunts recovered from 

\ thciu cimflernation. The ibifierial nrtiiy was .reinforced. 

C<^cinna died I and Lannoy, WeeroV bf Naples, fuc- 
« . ceccjlcd him in the command : ‘ bUt the chief dire£lion 

of military qpcTations' was committed to Bourbon and 
the cnar^iii^ refcaira, the grcateK gcUMls in their 
M l ;ponuiyct, dcllitute of troops tb oppofe tMrnew 

r , of the tale rtta which roidd reader 

him a match ,fpr ^s lexers, after various mercemenu 
84 " and encount eit, was reduced to the neceftlty of attempt- 
Slang a retreat into France. He was foUoWtdby theiin* 
Biagr.iffa. peria) gentrabi, ahd routed at Biagrafla, where the fa- 
in 0 us vbeyalter Bayard was killed. 

The emperpr.an4 ,hi6 allies were Icfs fuccefsful in 
their aiteiia^ts Fianc|S They were baffled ir, 
-every quarLitV: and though ftripped of >us 

Italian dontinionh,* might have enjoyed ip fafety 
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the glory of having defended his native kingdom agajnfl Spaiir. 
one half of Europe, and have bid defiance to all his ' ■■n/— 
enemies ; but undei Handing that ihe king of England, 
difeouraged by his former truttleffi enterprifes, and dif- 
gulled with the etfiperar, was rn^kin^r no preparations pranus dc- 
for any attempt on Picai Jy, his ancient avcloiTr feized trmiint b 
him for the concprafl: of Milan, and he determintd, ‘ 

withflandin:^ tht advanced feafon, to march into Italy. 

The French army no fooner appeared in Piedmont, ** *' 
than the whole MiUneCe was thrown into conHernution. 

The capital opened iis gates. Tin- forevs of the empe- 
ror and Sforza retired to Lodi : ai’d had Frijncis beni 
fo fortunate as to pui fue them, they n lift h3^’C ahan- 
doncf] that poll, and been totally nilpeifed ; but h!s 
evil genius led him to hefiege Pavia, a town of confi- 
derable flrength, w. ll garnfomd, and defended by An- 
tonio do Leyva, one of tlie brsvtll offiiTts in the Spa- 
nilh ferviee ; before which phice he wns defeated and i, dtfi.arrd 
taken prifoner on the twenty fourth day if Febiuary and raktn 
1524. prl«ii»r.R, 

The captivdty of Fraiiciii filled all Europe with alarm. 

Almoil the whole Frivich aimy \^ascut oif; Milan was 
immediately abarid.nied ; ai. 1 in a few weeks not a 
Fienchnran was kft in Italy. The power of the em- 
peror, ii'id llill more hi;* amhitio/i, became an ohjeet of 
uriverfiil terror; and rtfi»lari(>n5i were everywhere taken 
to fet bounds to it. Meanwhile Franci*!, dee[fly im- 
preifitd With a fenfe of his niisfonune, wrote to his mo- 
ther Lom!'<, whom he had lef rrgtnt of the kingdom, 
fhe following fhort but exprtHlvc- letter : ••All, M:i- 
d.r'", is loll but honour.'* 'Flio fame courier that car- g 
ried this lettir, rarried alfo delpatclies to Charles; who Hypocrin- 
received the new^s of the fignal and unexpe^ed fucccfscnl curwlndt 
which had crowned his firms with iht moll hypocritical of Clurlc^. 
moderation. He would not fufler any public rejoicings 
to be nnade on account of it ; and faid, he only valued 
it, as it would prove the orcafiou of reftoring peace to 
Chriftendom. Louifa, however, did rtot trull to thofc 
appearances ; if flic could not preferve what was yet 
left, fhc determined at Icaft that nothing flioulJ be loll 
through her negligence or weaknefs. infletid of giving 
hcrfelF up to fuch kmentations as were naturahu a wo- 
man fo remarkable fi>t maternal tenderiiefi, fltc difeo- 
vered all the forcfiglit, and exerted all the activity, of a 
confummate politician. She took every pnflihle mca- 
lure For putting the kingdom in a pofture of defence, 
whilf fhe employed all her addrel.s to appcufc the refent- 
mctit and to gain the friendfliip of England ; and a ray 
of comfort mm that quarter foon broke ill upon the 
French affairs. 

Thotigh 'Henry VIII. had not entered into the w'ar 
igainfl France from any concerted political vicW'ft, he 
had always retained fomc impeifetl idea of that balance 
of power which it was necfintry t-ii maintain between 
Charles arlsd Frandi; and the prefewntion of which he 
b>Mfted to bi^ his peculiar office. By his alliance ^ith 
tht tnipiTor,^he hoped to recovtr fomc rart uf llhui£e 
terHtoties on the continent which had brlcn|^^ihtiD Hia 
anceftora ; and rherefore w*illingly contributed lo give 
him the afcendency above his rival ; tUt having never 
dreamt of any event fo deeffive and fatal as the viftory 
at l^vii, which hot only ttt Hdvt %n)ken, hut to 

have annihilated the power of Ft^ilia, b'e^now hreatne 
feafihie of his owm danger, iie well Wlfcit ofairKoropc, 
from tilt lofs ^ a jiroper iSmiitiHfriife to the power of 
4 L Charlci|» 
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CliarlcR. Inflead of taking advantage of the diflrcflcd 
condition of Franc^i Henry therefore determined to 
alTift her in lier prefent calamiticF. Some difgufls alfa 
had taken place between him and Cliarles, and (lill more 
between Charles and Wolfey. The elevation of the 
cardinal of Medici to St Petci‘'s chair, on the death of 
Adrian, under the name of Clement VI 1 . had made the 
Englifh minifler fenfiblc of the infinccrity of the empe- 
ror’s promifes, while it cxtinguKliecl all his hopes of the 
papacy ; and he rcfulved on revenge. Charlca, too, 
had fo ill fupported the appearance of moderation which 
he afrunried, wlien firA informed of his good fortune, 
that he had altcady changed his ufual ftylc to Henry; 
and inilead of writing to him with his own hand, and 
fubferibing himfelf “ your affcf^lionate fun and coiifm,” 
he didlated his letters to .i fecrctary, and limply fiib- 
feribed himfelf “ Charles.” Influenced by all thefe 
motives, logetlier with the glory of raifnig a fallen ene- 
my, Henry lidcned to the flaiteriiig fubmiluons of Loui- 
fj ; entered into a defcnfivc alliance with her as regent 
of France, and engaged to nfe his bell oflicts in order 
to procure the deliverance of her fon from a ftatc of 
captivity. 

Meanwhile Francis was rigoroufly confined ; and fc- 
vere conditions being piopufed to him as the price of 
his lilicrty, he drew liis dagger, and, pointitig it at his 
bre.ifl, ciicd, “ ’'I’wcre belter that a king fliould die 
thus !” His hand was withheld : and flattering him- 
felf, wlien he gicw cool, that fuch pnjpofltiuiis could 
not come direi^ly from Charles, he de/ircd that he 
might he removed to Spain, where the emperor then 
redded. His rcqnefl was complied with : but he lan- 
giiilhcd long before he obtained a fight of his conque- 
ror. At lall ht was favoured with a vifit; and the em- 
peror dreading a general combination againll him, or 
that Francis, as he threatened, might, in the obitiiiacy 
of his heart, refign his crown to the dauphin, agreed to 
abate fomewhat of his former demands. A treaty w’as 
iiecordingly concluded at Madrid ; in coiifeqiience of 
which Francis obtained liis liberty. The chief ainele 
in this treaty was, that Burgundy flionld be rctlored to 
Charles as the rightful inheritance of his ancedui'R, and 
that Francis’s two cldeil Cons fhould be immediately de- 
livered up as lioflagrB for the performance of tlie con- 
ditions ftipulaied. The exchange of ihe captive mo- 
narch for his children was made on the bordcis between 
France and Spain. The moment that Francis entered 
his own dominions, he mounted a Turkifli horfe, and 
putting it to its fpeedi waved his hand, and cried aloud 
feveral times, “ 1 am yet a king ! I am yet a king !’* 

Francis never meant to execute the treaty of Ma- 
drid : he hud even left a proteft in the hands of nota- 
ries before he ligned it, that his gonfent (hould betzuii- 
iidcred as an invohintaiy deed, and be dt'cmed null and 
void. Accordingly, as foon as he arrived in France, 
be aflcmbled the ftates of Burgundy, who protege, d 
againd the article tx'Utive to their province ; and Fran- 
cis coldly replied to the imperial ambadadors, who 
uiged the immediate execution of the treaty, that he 
w ould religipufly perform the articles relative to him- 
fell, but in thofe afle^ing the French monarchy, he 
jnnil be directed by the fenfe of the nation. He made 
the bigheft aekfiowledgmrnts to the king of England 
for hr« friendly intcrpofiiiun, and offered to be entirely 
guidedj>y Us counfeU Charles and his ihinifters faW 
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that they were overreached in thofe ver)’ arts of nego- Spjjn. 
tiation in which they fo niiicb cxcclltd, while t^e Ita-'"’"^^^ 
lian Hates obferved with plcafure, that Francis was re- 
folved not to execuie a treaty which they confidcred aa 
dangerous to the liberties of Europe. Clement abfol- 
ved him from the oath which he had taken at Madrid ; 
and the kings of France and England, the Pope, the 
Stvifs, the Venetians, the Florentines, and the duke of 
Milan, entered into an alliance, to which they gave tl.e 
name of the //o/y League^ becaufe hia Holifiefs was at 
the head of it, in order to oblige the emperor to deliver 
up Francib’s two fons 011 the payment of a rcafonable 
raiifom, ami to rc-eftabli(li Sfoi'^a in the quiet pofleilloa 
of the Milunefe. 

In confeqiicnce of this league, the confederate army 
took the field, and Italy ontc more became the fccne 
of war. But Francis, who it was thought would have 
infufed fpirit and vigour into the whole body, had gone 
through fuch Q feene of dlllrefii, that he was become 
diffident of himfelf, dill' ufiful of his fortune, and dc- 
firous of tranquillity. He flattered himfelf, that the 
dread alone of fuch a coufedciacy would induce Charles 
to lillen to what was equitable, and therefore negleiSted 
to fend due reinforcements to his allies in Italy, Mean- 
time the duke of BpLirbon, vyho commanded the Impc- 
rialiflb, had made himfelf mailer uf the whole Mila neic, 
of which the emperor had proinifed him the inve|liturc ; 
and his troops beginning to.miitiny for want of pay, Rome ta- 
Iie led them to Rone, and proinifcd to enrich lhtiii|^‘’" hy the 
with tlie fpoils of that ciry. He was as good ns 
\rurd ; for tl.ongh he hiiril'clf was flain in planting a, 
fcaling ladder againfl the walls, his foldicrs, rather en- 
raged than dlfvouragi^d by his death, mounted tp the 
aluiult witli the utmoft ardour, animaic*cl by the great- 
nefs of the prr/.e, and, entering the city fwurd in hand, 
plundered it for fcveral days. 93 

Never did Rome in any age fuffer fo many calami-®”** 
ties, not even from the Barbarians, by whom Ibe 
often fubdued, the Huns, Vandals, or Goths, as now ^ 
from the fubjcdls of mChrillian and Catholic monai'cb, 

'Wiiatcver was refpcdlablc in mode(ly, or faciiEd.in reli- 
gion, feemed only the more to provoke the rage of the 
folclie^3^ Virgins fuffered violation in the arms of their 
parents, and upon thofe altars to wdiich they had ded 
for fafety. Venerable prelates, after enduring every in- 
dignity and every torture, were thrown into dungeons, 
and menaced with the rpoft cruel death, in order to 
make them reveal their fecret treafures. Ch:^Mt him- 
frlf who had negledled to make hiaefc^pe in time, wai, 
taken praforier, and found that the facrednefs of liisdu- 
rai^cr, could neither procure him liberty nor rcfpedb 
He W.1S confined till he (liould p4y an cnorniouBranfuiTi The Pope 
tmpofed by the victorious army^ and furrender to the confined, 
cm{3eriir all tbe places of Hrength belonging to the 
church , 

Charlca received the newSjof this extraordinary event Sha me *’ul 
with equal furprife and plcauire ; but in order to con- hypocrify of 
ccal his joy from bia Spaoiflt fubjedls, who were filled ^*^*^*‘**‘ 
with hoiror at the infuli offered to the fovercjgn pun- 
tiff, *Aod to leffen the indignation of the reff of Europe^ 
he expreffed the mt»ft profound ftwrow lor the fuccefs 
of his arms. He put hi.itiitlf and his court . into mourn- 
ing 5 ftoppe4 rejoicli^gs for the birth of hisfpa PM- 
lip, and ordered prayers tu be put up in all tbe^chiirch- > 
es of Spaiu £br the recovery of the pope’s liberty, 

which 
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Spain. U’liicli he could immediately have procured by a letter 
‘ to his generals. 

Tliefcconcern expreil&d by Henry and Francis for the 
calamity of their ally w'as liiore fincere. Alarmed at 
the progrefs of the imperial arms, they had, ven befote 
• the taking of Romci entered into a clofcT .^lliancei and 

agreed to invade the Low C<juijtries with a powerful 
army ; but no fooner did they hear of the pope’s cap- 
tivity, thatt they changed, by a new treaty, the fccncof 
tlic prnjcfted war from the Netherlands to Italy, and re- 
folvcd to take the inoit vigorous meafures for rcitoring 
'96 him to liberty. Henry, however, contributed only mo- 
A Kmich ney. A French army entered Italy, under the com- 
l*t of Marihal Lautrcc ; Clement obtained his free- 
i*^utrf dom ; and war was for a time carried on by the confede- 
ruiiicJ. ^ rzics with fuccefs ■, hut the death of Lautrec, and the 
revolt of Andrew Doria, a Genoefe admiral in the fet- 
vicc of France, entirely changed the face of afTaira. 
The French army was utterly ruined ; and Francis, dif- 
conraged and ahnolt eichaulled by fo many unfuccefsrul 
enterprifes, began to think of peace, and of obtaining 
the releafe of his Tons by conceflions, not by the terror 
of his arms. 

At the fame time Charles, notwithflanding the ad- 
vantages he had gained, had many reafons to wi(h for 
an accommodaM'aui Sultan Solyman having overrun 
Hungary, w'as ready to break in upon the Aullrian ter- 
ritories with the whole force of the eaft ; and the pro- 
grefs of the Reformation in Germany threatened the 
tranquillity of the empire. In confeqncncc of thia fi- 
tiiation of affairs, though pride made both parties con- 
or difTemblc their real fcntiinents, two ladies were 
permitted to reftorc peace to Europe. Milrgaret of 
Pt act c.in- Auflria, Charles’s aunt, and Louifa, Franciti’s mother, 
rb' it in 1529 at Camhray, and fettled the terms of ac- 

C'aiiiLray. commod«ition between tlic French king and the empe- 
ror. Francis agreed to 'pay two millions of crowns as 
the ranfom of his two fonp, to refign llie fovereigiity of 
Flanders and Artois, and to forego all his Italian claims $ 
and Charles ccafcd to demand the reftitutiun of Ilur- 
gundy. 

AH the ftcpfi of this negotiation had been communl- 
t-Pited to the king of England ; and Henry was, on that 
occ’nfioii, I'n gciicrouB to his friend and ally Francis, that 
he fent him an acquittal of neat fi3C hundred (houfand 
c owns, in order to enable hrm to fulfil his agreement 
with Charles. But Francis’s Italian confederates were 
lef» fatisfied with the treaty of Camhray. They were 
almofi; wholly abandoned to the will of the emperor; 
and h*enfied to hare no other means ol fecurity left but 
his equity and moderation Of llicfc, from bis pall eon- 
duil, they itad not form'td the moft advantageous idea. 
But Charles's prefent rircumlhtilccs, more efpecially in 
regard to the Turks, obliged him to behave with a gc- 
nerolity inconfjftenc with his character. Tlie Floren- 
tines alone, whom he reduced under the dominion o£ 
the family of Medici, had reafotl to complain of his fe^ 
verity, Sforia obtained the iuvelliiurc of Milan and 
his pardon ; and every other power espciicnced the le-^ 
iiity of the conqueror. 

Charli-ji After having received the imperial crowm fiom the 
ir -rs into hands oF ilwr Pope at Bologna, Charles proceeded on 
Cierman)- his journey to Germany, where his prefcnce Was become 
highly nrcefiRify ; for although the condiift and valour 
of bia brotliclr Ferdinand, on whom he bad coiifcncd 


the hereditary' dominions of the hoiife of Anftria, and . 
who had been eleded king of Hungary, hud obliged 
Sidyman to retire with infamy and lofs, his return w'as 
to be feared, and the difordur*; of religion were daily 
increafing ; an account of which, and of the emperor’s 
tranfadtions with the Frutellants, is given under the ar- 
ticle Reformation, 99 

Charles having exerted himfelf as much an he could He undrt- 
Bgainll thf reformers, undertook his fjrll expedition 
ngainil tlie piratical fljtcs of Africa. Barbary, or 
part of the African continent lying along the coaft of 

the Mediterranean fea, was then nearly in the iume con-u.nbary. 
dition which it is at prefent. Morocco, Algiers, and 
Tunis, were its principal dates; and the two lail were 
Dcds of pirates. Barbaroda, a famous corfair, had fuc- 
ceeded his brother in the kingdom of Algiers, which 
he had formerly aflidcd him to ufiivp. l ie regulated 
with much prudence the intcrioi police of his kingdom, 
carried on his piracies with great vigour, and extended 
his couqncds on the continent of Africa ; but perceiv- 
ing that the natives fubmilled to his government with 
impatience, and fearing that his continual depredations 
would one day draw upon him a general combination of 
the Chrillian powers, he put bis dominions under tlu* 
protcdlioii of the grand lignior. Solyman, flaLUrtd by 
fiich an adl of fubmilTiori, and charmed with the hold- 
iiefs of the man, ofl’ered him the command of the Tiirk- 
ifh fleet. Proud of this diftindtion, Barbarofl'ii repaired 
to Condantiiioplc, and made ule of his'^influence with 
the fuhan to extend his ow'ii dominions. Partly by 
force, partly by treachery, he nfurped the kingdom of 
Tunis; and being now' pufl’cired of greater power, he 
carried on his depredations againll the Chrilli.in Hates 
with more dellrudlivc violence than ever. 

Daily complaints of the piracies and ravages com- 
mitted by the galleys of BarbnrcUa v.vio brought to 
the emperor by his fub|c’d.p, both in f>pain and luly ; 
and all Cliriftciidom fceined to look up to him, as Jis 
greatcH and moll fortunate prince, for relief from this 
new and odious fpecics of opprtHiun. At the fame 
time Miiley Hafeen, the exiled king of I'uiiis, iinding 
none of tlic African princes able or willing to fnpport 
him in recovering Ins throne, applied to CIiiule.s for af- 
HRance againll the nfnrper. Equally dchroiis of deli- 
vering his dominions from the dangerous neighbourhood 
of BarbarolTa, of appearing a-? the ]jrv)tcdtor of an un- 
fortunate p’ince, inid of acquiring the glory annexed in 
that age to every cxjiedition again/l the Maiiunietanii, 
the emperor readily concluded a treaty with Miiley Haf- 
ceii, and fet fail for Tunis with a formidable ai 'ircuncnt. 

The Colctta, a fea port town, fortified with 300 pie«’ed 
of cannon, was taken, together with all Barborofui’s ico 
fleet; he was defeated in a pitched battle, and 10,000 1^*'- 
Chviilian flaves, having knocked off their fetiiTs, 
made tlicmfcives mafters of the citadel, Tunis was 
paring to furrender. But while Charli:.s wai, deliberating nuffaerwh 
on fhe conditions, his troops fearing that they would 
be deprived of the booty which they had cxpci^ed, 
broke fuildcnly into the tow'ii, and pillaged and maf- 
iacred w'ilhout diibortiQi). Th.rty tliouf'sucl perfons 
pcriflied hy the fv.'Qtd, and 10,000 were made prifon- 
ers. Tlie feeptre w'as rtflored to Muley' Hafeen, on 
condition that lit Ihould acknowledge himfelf a vaflid of 
the crown of Spam, put into the tmperor’-t* hands all 
the fortified fea pons in the -kingdom of Tunis, aitd 
4 L a pay 
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pay an;)u:illy 12,000 crowtia for t'lc fubfidcncc of the 
Spanini garrifcjii in the Goletta. There poiiU a being 
fettled, a'ad 20,000 Chrid<an Haves freed from bondage 
either by arms or by treaty, Charles returned to Eu- 
rrij>e, where hia jirefcnce was become netclXiry ; while 
BarharolTa, who had retired to Bona, recovered new 
drength, and again became llic tyrant of the ocean. 

The king of France took advantage of the euiperor’s 
abfeiicr to revive his prctcnruins in Italy. The treaty 
of Cumbray had covered up, but not e/tirguilhed, the 
flames of difeord. Francis in particular, who vi'aited 
only for a favonrablc opportunity of revoveriug the ter- 
ritories and reputation whitdi he h-id loll, continued to 
negotiate 7«g«ind his rival with difl'ercrit comtt>. But 
all his negotiations were difcoiiccrced by unforefeen ac- 
cidents. The death of Clement VH. (whom he had 
gained hy marrying his fon the duke of Orleans, aftec- 
wards Henry 11 . to Catharine of Medici, llic niece of 
that pontiff), deprived him of all the fupportr which he 
hoped to receive from the court of Rome. The king 
of luigland, occupied wiili domeftic carca and .prnje^ls, 
declined engaging in the ali'aira of the cuntintnc ; and 
the Protcllant princes, afl'oeiated by the league of Smab 
knlde, to w^hom Francis had alfo applied, and who 
formed dtfpofed at fird to lillen to him, EUed with in* 
dignatiun and refentment at the cruelty with which 
fomc of their reformed brethren had been treated in 
‘F»ancc, i-efnfed to have any connexion with tlic enemy 
of their rcligi< 3 ji. 

Francis was neither crud nor bigotted : he was too 
indolent to conoern himfclf about religious difputes ; 
but hiiS principles becoming fufpefAcd, at a time when 
tlic emperor was gaining iminorliil gh>ry by his expedi- 
tion againft the InfulcU, he found it necelTary to vindi- 
cate himfclf by loine c'itraordinary demouftratiou of rc- 
• verence for the eflablilhed faith. The indifrrcit zeal of 
fome protcllant converts funiilhcd him with the occa- 
llon. They had alFixcd lo tlie gates of the Louvre and 
other public places pupeis containing indecent reHcc- 
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the MibDefe, Francis commenced lioHili Lies again H the Spam, 
duke of Savoy, witli whom he had caufer to be diffatio- 
ficil, and on w'hcirn he had fuiue claims ; and bc/orc the 
end of the campaign, that feeble prince faw^himfclf drip- 
ped of all his dominions, except the province of Pied*- 
njojit. To com]>1etc bis misfortunes, the city of Gc* Gciicva • 
ntva, the fovcrcignty of whicirhe claimed, and where shnnvs t.tT 
the rtfoi med opinions had already got footing, threw yoke of 
off ilia yoke ; and its revolt drew along with it the lofs 
of the adjacent teniloiy. Gciiewi was then an impe* 
rial city, and has ever fiiice remained entirely free. 

In this extremity the duke of Savoy faw no rcfourcc 
but in the ciiprror'b.protc( 5 lioa ; and as his misfortunes , 
w'cre chiefly occafioncd by his attachment to the impe- 
rial intcrell, he had a title to imir.tdiaic aflilkancc. But 
Charles, who was juft rctiiruLcl from his African expe- 
dition, was not able to lend him the ncccfi'ary fupport. 

His trcafiiry was entirely drained, and he was obliged 
lo difband his army till he could raife new fupjdiL^. 

Mean time the death of Sforza duke of Milan entirely 
changed the nature of the war, and alTorded the emp:- 
ror full Icifurc to prepare for adlioii. The French mo- 
narch's pretext fur raking up arms was at once cut off; 
but as the dake died without ilTuc, all Francis’s right s 
to the duchy of Milan, wdiich he had yielded only to 
Sforza and his dcfccndanls, rtturned.to him in full 
force. He iuftantly renewed his claim to it ; and if 
be had ordered h\$ army immediately to advance, he 10^ 
njight have made hirnfelf maftcr cf It. But he unfor- C'li^.Hcs 
tunately wafted his ilmc in ftiiiilefs negotiations, wliilc 
his more politic riviil took pofuffiori of the duchy .'is 
vacant fief tif the empire j and though Charles feemed 
Hill to admit the equity of Frnneh^'s claim, he delayed 
granting the invclliture uudtr various pretences, and 
was fecrcily taking every poflible mcafurc topi c vetit him 
from regaining footing in Italy. . , 

During the time gained iii this manner Charles had 
recruited his ftnancts, and of courfe his armies ; and 
Hucling himfelf in a condition for war, he at laft threw 


tjons on the rites of ihc Ilomilh church, Six of the 
perfoiis cnnecriuid in this rafli aOlioii v^cre feized ; an.d 
the king, prtteiidii^ to be ftnick with horror at their 
bhifpliemies, nppprbUcd a fokinn proceflion, ii) order to 
avert the wrath W heaven. The holy facrament was 
carried through the city of Paris in great pomp ; Fran- 
cis walked unco vert d before it, bearing a torch in his 
hand ; the piinccs of the blood fuppurted the canopy 
over it ; the nobles walked behind. In prefence of this 
numeioiis afft mhly, the king declared, that if one of 
his hands were infeiffted uith hcrefy, he wotikl cut it 
oft' wiih the other ; and i would facriflcc (added he) 
even my ow'n children, if found guilty of that crime.’* 
As an awfni proof of his linoerky, the /iX'Uiihappg^er- 
fons who had been leized were piLblicly burnt, before 
the lufocrlTion was ftniftied, and in the moft cruel mari- 
ntT, . They V»«rc fixed uppn a inaclkne which defeend- 
I'd into the flifnee, and rnired talternatcly, UiUtiFtJlicy 
expired.*— Ni>' wonder that the ProtcllanA princes were 
incenfed at fu'cti barbaTit7 ! 

rauftB ao Francis, though iinfupported fey: any. ally, corn- 

army «. rnanded his army to advance towards the froutiers of 
ni.inh in. It dy, under pretence of chafiifi^ng lhe duke of Milan 
wards Italy for a breach of (he law of nations, in putting lo. death 
his atnbafl'ador. The operatioaiof wa!ri.'hQwe'Wi foon 
iuok a new direction, luftead of marching dircAly to 
K 


off the malk under which he had fo long concealed his 
dcfigns from the court of France. Eniehng Rome viM'th 
great pomp, he pronounced before, the pope arid tartli- 
nals, alTvmblvd in full confifiory,' ^ violent inve^ve 
againil Francis, by way of reply to hih propolitions con- 
cerning the inveftiturc of Milan, Yet Francis, by an Wcakncfa - 
unaccountable fatality, continued to negotiate, as if it of FranLit. 
had been dill ppfTible to terminate ihtir dilCereiices in 
an amicable manner ; and CliarliB, finding him fo eager 
to run into the friare, favoured -the deception, and, hy > 
feeming 10 liften to his propofols, gained yet more time 
for, the execution of his ambitious projedU. 

If misfurtunes had rendered Fwilcia too dfffident* CharUu at- 
fuccefb had made Charles too fanguinr. He prefumed tempis to 
on nothing Icfk than the fuhycrfion of the French mo- 
narchy ; nay, he confidered it as an infallible event. 

Having chafed the forces of Iris rival out of Piedmont 
and Savoy, 1 m: pufhed Forward at the head of 50I000 
men, contrary to the, advice of his moft experieiibed 
minifters and gcneralsj to invade the fouthern provinces 
of France ; while other two armies were ordered to cn- ‘ 
ter it, the one on the fide of Picardy, the other on'r he 
fide of Cbacnpagnc. He thought it impoflible that 
Francis. could refill fo many uncxp(r£led attacks on fuch 
different queers ; but he found himfelf nliftaken. 

The French monatcli fixed’ upon 'thu rti oft' effc Anal 

plan >■ 
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Spuiii. plan for dcfcriliiijr the invallon uf a powerful entmy ; 
and he prudently perfevereJ In fullowing it, though 
D natural temper and to the genius 

appointed people. He determined to remain altogctlicr 

in Ids lie- wptin the dcfcnfivtj and to diprivc the enemy oF fiih- 
iigns. fiflsncc by laying w:ifte the country before tlum. The 
cvLcutioa of this plan was committed to the marefclial 
Montmorency itn author, a man happily fitted for fuch 
a truft by the inflexible feverity of hia dirpofition. He 
nude qhoice of a lining campi uiidi.r the walls of Avig- 
non, at the cnnfiiiLMiee of the Rhone and Durance, 
where he aflVmbled a confidcrablc army ; while tiie 
king, with another body of troops, encamped at Va- 
lence, higher up the Rhone. Marfeilles and Arles 
were tlic only towns he thought it ncceflarj'’ to defend; 
and eaiili of thefe he fiirniflied with a numerous: garri- 
ijn of hij bed troops. Tbe inliabitants of the other 
towns were compelled to abandon their habitations : 
the forlitica lions of fuch places as might have afforded 
llultcr lo the enemy were ibrown down ; corn, forage, 
and provilions of every kind, were carried off or de- 
(Iroycd ; the mills and ovens were ruined, and llit wells 
fiilLd up or rendered ufcleL. 

Thbi dtvjiflaiiun extended from the Alps to Mar- 
felllcs, and from the fea to the confines of Dauphiny ; 
fo that the emperor, w’hcn lie arrived with' the van of 
his army on the cmi fines of Provence, inltcad of that 
rich and populous country wdiich he expedled to enter, 
beheld nothing but one vaft: and defert fulitude. He 
did not, however, dtfpair of fuccefs, though he faw 
that he would have many difiiculties to encounter ; and 
as an encouragement to liis oificers, he made them libe- 
i-al promifvS pf lands and honours in France. But all 
the land which any of them obtained was a grave, and 
their mailer loft rnuth Umioiir by this rafii and prt- 
fumptuoiia enterprife. After unlttcccfsfully inveiling 
Mai'feiUes and Arlcji, after attempting in vain to draw 
Montmorency from his camp at Avignon, and not da- 
ring to attack it, Charles having fpent two inglorious 
months in Provence, and loft one half of his troops by 
dlfeafc or by fiimine, was under the neceflity of ordering 
a rtLreat ; and though be was fornt lime in motion be- 
fore the ciu-rh}’ fiifpctled his iuteiitioii, it was conduct- 
ed with fo ir.uefi precipitation and diforJer, as to de- 
ferve the name of a flight, fiiice the light troops of 
France turned it into a perfect rout. I'hc invafion of 
Picardy wds not more fuccefaful : the imperial forces 
were obliged to retire without cffcdling any cuncpicli 
109 , of imporiiir.i-e. 

Violent , . Charlf5,bad no fooncr conducted the fhattcred rc*- 
aniniofiiy itiruus oWiis Hi'iiiy to ^hc frontiers of Milan, than he fet 
between Genoa ; and unwilling to expofe hirnfelf to the 

ItTiicIL of the Italians after fuch a reverfe of fortnne, he 

embarked diredtly for Spain. 

Meanwhile Francis gave himfclf up- to that vain re- 
fentmetit wjiich had formerly difgraccd thrprofperrty of 
his rivah 'Hiey, had frequently, hi the courfc of ihcir 
quarrels, given caqii pther the lie, and mutual chaHengea 
had been fent which, iliuiigh prudui^ive of no ferious 
conrequcnces between the parties, had a powerful ten- 
dency to encourage the pernicious praclice of duellings 
Charles, in his invedlive pvpnorinred at llonie, had pub- 
licly accufed Francis of perfidy and brt^ach of failli ; 
Fjancis now exceeded Charles In the indecency gf his 
MCufaUuus. The dauphin dying fuddefn^y, hi9 death 


was imputed lo poifou : Montecuculi his cnp-bcarer Spain. 
W'as put to the Vack } and that unhappy nohleinan, in ^ 

the agonies of torture, accuied the emperor’s generals 
Gonzaga and de Leyva, of iiii'tignting him to the de- 
teftablt adt. The emperor himfelf was fiifpedied $ nay, 
this extorted confrlTion, and lumc obfeurc hint.;, w'eio 
conlidered as inconteftable proofs of hi « guilt ; though 
it was evident to all mankind, that neither Chailes nor 
hi.s generals could have any indiici,meiU to perpeir; tc 
fuch a crime, as Francis was (litl in the vigour ol life 
himfelf, and had two fans befidcs the dauphin, grow ii 
up to a good age. 

But the incenfed monarch’s rcfentinent did nut (lop 
here. Francis was not fat isfied with eiidcdvoiiring to 
blacken the cliara6ler of his rival by au ambiguous tef- 
tiinony which led to the rnoft injurious fulpicions, and 
upon wdiicli the moll cruel coiiilruClioiis had been put ; 
he was willing to add rebellion J^o murder. For thi? 
purpofe he went to the parliament of Paris ; v/luTe be- 
ing feated with the iifual InlemuiLies, the advocatr-gc- 
iieral appeared, ntid accufed Chailes of Aulliia (To he 
affcifled to call the emperor) of having violated the trea- 
ty of Cambray, by wliich he was freed from the ho- 
mage due* to the crown of France for the couutiLS of 
Artois and Flanders ; adding, that thia treaty being 
now void, he was (lill to be conlidered as a vaffiil of 
France, and confcqueiilly had been guilty of rebellion no 
isi taking arms agaiiift liis fovercign. The charge W'as Clmrlcs 
fnftained, and CharJes was fummoned to appear l,^foi-e 
the parliament of Paris at a day fixed. The term cx-!° 

- - 1 1 r ■ • 1 • dl i ali*. 

pired ; and no perloii appearing in the emperors name, 
the parliament gave judgment, that Charles of Auftria 
had forfeited, by rebellion and coiitumacy, the coun- 
ticf. of Flanders and Artois, and deelared thefc fiefs re- 
united to tbe crow n of France. 

Francis, foon after this vain dlfplay of bis nnimofity, 
marched into the I^ow Countries, as if he had intended 
to execute the feutence pronounced by his pailianient ; 
but a furpehlion of arms took place, through the inter- 
pofirion of lire queens ol France and Hungary, before 
diiy thing of confequcncc was eft'ecled ; -aiid ibis ceffi- 
lion of hodiliiies was followed by a truce, concluded at 
Nice, through the mediation of the reigning pontilf 
Pa'll in. of the family of Farnefe, a man of Ji venerable 
charailer and pacific difpofillon. 

Hach of thefc rival princes had flrong rcafons to in- 
cline them to pence. The linanccsof both werccxhaull- uj 
ed ; uiid the emperor, the motl powciful of tlic two, F».iiici5 
was dveply iir.prefitd with the dread of the Tmkilh '^'^R'**'** 
arms, whicii Francis had drawn upon him by a 
wirli Rolyrnau. In conlcqueiice of this league, Barba- 
rofl'a with u great fleet appeared on the coall of Naples ; 
filled that kingdom with conflei natioii ; landed without 
refilljluce near Taranto ; obliged Caftro, a place, of 
fome ilrength, lo furrendcr ; plundered the adjacent 
country j add was taking meafures for fecuriiig and ex- 
tending his conqiTcfts, when the unexpected anivaJ of 
Doria, the fainoirs Ginoefc admiral, togetlicrt ^vilh the 
pope’s galleys and a fquadrou of the Venetian fleet,- 
made it prudent for him to retire. The fuUaii’a forces 
alfo invaded Hungary, where Mahmet the Tuikifti ge- 
ncTfrl, after gaining fuvcral inferior advantages^ defeated 
the Germans in a great battle at ElTek on the Dravc. 

Happily for Charles and Europe itwf^S not ip Francis’s . 

^ower kX this junifturc^cilfaer to join the Turks or 
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fembic an army ftrgrig enough to penciraU into the 
Milant^fe. The emperor, hov^cver, was fciilible that he 
could not long refill tlu: efforts of two fuch powerful 
cocifcdcratcsy nor expc£l that the famt fortunate cir- 
cumllaucee would conew a fecond time in hia favour ; 
he therefore thought it rieceffary, both for his fufety 
and reputationr tO give his confenc to a truce : and 
Francis chofe rather to run the riAc of difobliging his 
new ally the fultaHi than to draw on his head the indig* 
nation, and perhaps the arms, of all ChnAcndom, by 
ohilinaxcly obilrudting the rc-ellahlinunent of tranquil- 
lity, and contributing to the aggrandizement of the In- 
fidel9, 

Thefc confiderations inclined the contending mo- 
narchs to liftcn to the arguments of the holy wther ; 
but he found it impoflibl^to bring about a final accom- 
modation between them, each inficKibly perfifting in af- 
fertiiig his own claim;. Nor could he prevail on them 
to fee one auother, though both came to the place of 
rendezvous : fo great was the remains of diflrufb and 
rancour, or fuch the diiHculty of adjiiAing the ceremo- 
nial ! Yet, improbable a& it may feem, a few days aTter 
figning the truce, the emperor, in bis paffage to Bar- 
celona, being driven on the coaft of ProvLMicc, Francis 
invited bira to come afhore ; frankly vifited him on 
board his galley, and was received and entertained with 
the warmed deMiion It rations of elleem and affcdlioii, 
Charles, with an equal degree of coufideiice, paid the 
king next day a vifit at AigULS-mottes ; where thefe 
two hollile rivals and viiididlive enemies, who had ac- 
cufed each other of every kind of hafenefs, converfing 
together with all the cordiality of brothers, feemed to 
vie with each other in expreflionsof refpet*^ and friend- 
fliip. 

Bcfidcs the glory of having reftored tranquillity to 
Europe, the pope gained a point of much confcquence 
to his family. He obtained for his grandfon, Marga- 
ret of Audria, the emperor’s* natural daughter, former- 
ly wife of Alexander de Medici, whom Charles had 
raifed to the lupreme power in Florence. Loienzo de 
Medici, the kinfman and intimate companion of Alex- 
ander, had affaflinatcd him by one of the blackeft trea- 
fons recorded in hi (lory. Under pretence of having fc- 
cured him an afljgnation wdib a lady of the highell rank 
Bn<l greul beauty, he drew him into a fecret apartment 
of his honfe, and there llabbed him as he lay carelefsly 
on a couth, expecting ihe embrace of the lovely fair, 
whom he had often fulicited in Vain. Eorenxo, how- 
ever, did not reap the fruits of ln;i crime ; for though 
fomc of his countrymen extolled him as a third Bratus, 
and endeavoured to iViw: this occafion for recovering 
their libtrlies, the government of Florence paffed into 
the hands of Cofino II. another kinfman of Alexander. 
Colino XX as delirous uf marrying the widow of hi%rprc- 
dtcelfur^ but ihe emperor chofe rather to oblige the 
pope, by bellowing his daughter upon O^lavio Faniefe, 
fun of the. duke of Parma. 

Chalks Imd foon farther canfe to be feofible of his 
obligations to the holy father for bringing about the 
treiUy of Nice- His troops everywhere tnUiinied for 
wane of pay, and the ability of his gentirals only could 
have prevenU'd a total revolt. He had depended, as hia 
cliirf refoui'ce for difeharging the arrears due to his fol* 
diiTfl, upon ilic luhfidiefi wJucii lie expe6^xrd from his 
Cailibaii fubjic^s. Fur this' pu^^fe he affemblcd the 
I 


Cortes of Cafiile at Toledo ; and having reprefented to fipaln. 
them the great expeucc of his military operations, he — v"— ^ 
propofed to levy fuch fupplics as the prefent |xigcncy 
of affairs demanded, by a general excife on coinmodi- ^5 
ties; but the Spaniards, who already felt tbcmfclvcsop-Thc spa- 
preffed by a. load of taxes unknown to their ancellur6,ii>?rdj{re-. 
and who had often complained that their country 
drained of its wealth and inhabitants, in order i [JJo. 

cute qiiaiTcls in W'hich they had no iiucrcft, determined 
not to add voluntarily to their own burdens. The no- 
bles, in particular, inveighed with great vehemence 
agaitifi the iinpofition propofed, as an encroachment on 
the valuable and diiliuguilhing privilege of their order, 
that of being cxempied from the payment of any tax. 

After employing arguments and pronufes in vain, 

Charles difiniffed the uffembly with indignation ; and 
from that period neither the nobles nor the prelates 
have been called to the Cortes, on pretence that fuch 
as pay no part of the public taxes mould not claim a 
vote in laying them on. Thefe affemblies have lince 
confided merely of the procurators or reprefentatives of 
18 cities, two from each ; in all 3G members, who are 
abfoliitely at the devotion of the crown. it; 

The citizens of Ghent, iiillmore bold, broke out nothih.ihitjnti 
long after into open rebellion agairdl the emperor’s go- 
vernment, on account of a tax which they judged 
tiary to their ancient privileges, and a decilion of the 
council of Meclilin in favour of the imperial authority. 

Enraged at an unjuil impofitiou, and rendered defpeiatc 
on feeing their rights betrayed by that very court wh>eh 
was bound to proteft them, they flew to arms, feized 
fevcral of the emperor’s offieers, and drove fuch of the 
nobility a« reiided among them out of the city. Sen- 
fiblc, however, uf their inability to fupport what their 
zeal held prompted them to undertake, and dcfirous of 
ftcuring a protc6lni .igainll the formidable forces with 
which tliey might expeift foon to be attacked, they of* 
fered to acknowledge the king of France as their fove- 
reign, to put him into immediate poffeffion of their cityi 
and to afliil him in recovering thofe provinces in the 
Netherlands which had anciently belonged to hb ciown. 

Tiue policy dircdled Francis to comply with this pm- 
pofal. Tlic counties of Flanders and Artois were mofe 
valuable than the duchy of Milan, for which he had fo 
long contended ; and their fituation in regard to France 
made it more cafy to conqueror to defend them. But jjg 
Francis over-rated the Milanefe. Pic had lived in friend- Extreme 
(hip with the emperor ever fince their intcrx'iew at«tcluiityoi 
Aigiies.morlcs, and Charles had promifed him the invef- francitf. 
titurc of that duchy. Forgetting, therefore, all his pnfl: 
injuries, and the deceitful promifes by which be had been 
fo often duped, the credulous, generous Francis, not 
only rejcAcd the propofiiioiis of the citizens of Ghent, 
but communicated to the emperor his whole ncgoiialion 
with the makcoiitents. 

Judging of Cliarks’s heart by his own, Francis hoped 
by this feemingly difinterell.cd proceeding to obtain at 
once the invcfliturc nf Mikn ; and ihe emperor, w-cll 
acquainted with the weakueft of his rival, flattered him] 
in rhis apprahenfion, far his own felnfli purpofes. HU 
prefence being neceffary in the Neihcrhuid^ he demand- **9 
cd a paffage through France. It was immedla^dv 
ed him : and Charles, to whom every was prc-. 

Cious, fet out, mjtxvithilauding ihi* rejnoi'iii.;ii(..cicJ hiB],„(iuini- 
council and the fears of his Sjiaaifli fubjedi^.wuu iiuiunt. 
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ffnall but fplcndid train of 100 pciTons. He was mt't 
on the frViiticrsoF France by the dauphin and the duLe 
of Ork-ans, wlio uifered to go into Spain, and remain 
there as ho(Vagcs, till he ilionld reach his own domi- 
nions ; but Charles replied, that the king'sFonuur was 
fiifRcieiit for his fafety, and prufecuted his journey witii- 
oul any other fccurity. The king entertained him with 
the atmud magniHccnce at Paris, and the two young 
princes did not take leave of him till he entered ihc 
l^ow Countries ; yet he Hill found means to evade his 
promife, and Fiancis continued to believe hira fincere. 

7 'lie cititens of Ghent, alarmed at the approach of 
i!ic emperor, who was joiricd by three armies, fent acn- 
bafladurs to implore his mercy, and offered to throw 
open their gates. Charles only conJelceuded to reply, 
“ That he would appear among them as a fovercign 
and a judge, wit!, the feeptre and the fword.*' He ac- 
cordingly entered the place of bis nativity on the anni- 
vt rfary of his birth ; and indead of that lenity which 
might have been expe^ed, exhibited an awful example 
ol his feverity. Twenty-fix of the principal citizens 
were put to death ; a greater number w'cre banifhed ; 
the city was declared to have forfeited its privileges ; a 
new fydem of laws and political admiiiifl ration was pre- 
Icribcd ; and a large fine was impofed on the inhabi- 
taiits, in order to defray the cxpencc of erc6\ing a cita- 
del, together with an annual tax for the fupport of a 
garnfon. They were not only defpoiled of their an- 
cient immunities, hut made to pay, like conquered peo- 
ple« for the means of perpetuatiiig their own flavety. 

Having thus re-edabliihed his authority in the Low 
CountricSi and being now under no uecetfity of conti- 
nuing that feene of falfehood and dilTimulation with 
which he had amufed the French monarch, Charles be- 
gan gradually to throw afide the veil Lu:dcr which he 
had concealed hi6 intentions with refpeA to the Mila- 
nefe, and at laft peremptorily refufed to give up a terri- 
tory of fuch value, or voluntarily to make fucb a liberal 
addition to the (Irength of an enemy by diminifliing his 
own power. He even denied that he had ever made 
any proiiiife which Could bind him to an aftion fo fool- 
ifh, and ft> ennttary to his own inteTcft, 

This tranfaClion expofed the king of France to as 
much fcorn as it did the emperor to cenfure. The cre- 
dulous fimplicity of Francis feemed to merit no other 
return, after experienciug fo uften the duplicity and ar- 
tifices of his risral HeremonArated, however, and cx- 
clainied as if this had been the fil'd circumdance in 
w'hieh the emperor had deceived him. Theinfult of- 
fered to' his anderfiaiidihg aircfied him even more fen- 
fibly than the injury done to his I'lucrcd ; and he dif- 
covered fuch refenftnent as made it obvious that he 


learning and mudtration, were only able to fetlle a few 
fpeculaitvc opinions, all points relative to worlhip and 
jiinfdiflion fei ving to infla?ne the minds of the difpu- 
taius. Cliarlts, thtTcforc, finding his ciulcavonra to 
bring about an aecommodalion incdcdliial, and being 
impatient to clofc the diet, prevailed on a majoiity of 
the members to approve of the following edi^A uf rectfs ; 
viz. That the articles concerning which the dlvints bad 
agreed, dinuld be held as points decided ; t'liat thole 
about which they had differed, fliould referred to the 
determination of a general conncil, or if that could not 
be obtained, to a irational fynud ; and (liould it prove 
impraflicuble alio to affemble a fynnd of Germany, that 
a general diet of the empire fliould be called within 18 
months, in order to give final judgment on the wliole 
controverfy ; that, in the mean time, no innovations 
iliould be attempted, nor any endeavours employed to 
gain profelytes. 

This diet gave great offence to the pope. The bare 
mention of allowing a diet, compofed ehicily of laymen, 
to pafs juelgnient in regard to articles of faith, appeared 
to him no Icfs criminal and profane than the worll of 
thofe herefic's which the emperor feemed To zealous to 
fupprefs. The Protellants alfo were diffatisfied with ic, 
as it conliderably abridged the liberty which they ;it 
that time enjoyed. They murmured loudly agninft it ; 
and Charles, uiiw'illing to leave any feeds of difeontent 
in the ctnpiie, granted them a private declaration, ex- 
empting them Irom whatever they thought injurious or 
oppreliivc in tlie recefs, and afccrtaining to them the full 
puiTelliuii of all their former privileges. 

The fltuation of the emperor’s affairs at lhisjun 61 iirc 
made tLefe extnorcliiiary concefiions necefl'ary. He 
forefaw a rupture with France to be uriavoidahlc, and 
he was alarmed at the rapid progrefs of the Turks in 
Hungary. A great revolution had happened in that 
kingdom. John Zapul Sexpus, by the airiltaucc of 
Sulymari, had vvrclled from the king of the Romnus a 
confidcrahle part of the country. John died, and left 
an infant fun. Ferdinand attempted to take advantage 
of the minority, in order to repoffefs himfelf of the 
whole kingdom; but his ambition was difappointed by* 
the aflivity and addrefs of George Martinuzzi, bifhop 
of Waradin, who Ihared the regency w^ith the queen. 
Scnfible that he was unable to oppule the king of the 
Romans in the field, Martinuzzi laiiafied himlelf with 
holding out the fortified towns, all of w'hich he provided 
wnth every thing necefTary for defence; and at the fame 
time he fent ambaffadors toSolyman, befee^hinghim to 
extend towards the fon that imperial pruteiFlion w hich, 
had fo generoufly maintained the father on his throne. 
Ferdmand ufed bis utmofi endeavtiui's to thwart this- 


would feize on the firfl opportunity of revenge, and ncgociatioii, and even meanly offered to hold the Hunga- 

that a new war wvjuld foon defuLate thc Euroiieaii con- rian^crown on the Came ignominious condition by which 

tinent. John had held it, that of paying tribute to the Porlc. 

Mtanwhfle Charles was obliged to turn bis attention , But the fultau law fuch advantages from cfpourmg 
•J ^^***'* "^ Germany. The ProtclUrts hav- , the .intcreii of the young king, that he inftantly 

iicdlioiii ing hi vafni demanded a general council, prtflVd hiin marched into Hungary ; iRdthcGermanshavingfor- 

I the Pro- earneftJy to appoint a confercnce.betwecn a fde£l num- med the fiegc of Ikida, were defeated with great 

lUnts. ber of divines of each party, in 'order to examine the flaiighiei' before that city. iSolymau, however, in (lead 

points in difpute. For this purpofe a diet was siiTcm.^ of becoming the proteftor of the infant fovercign whom 

bled at Ratiilion : and fuch a conference, notwithlland- he had relieved, cnade ufe of this fuccefs to extend iiis 


ing the oppolition of the pope, was held with great fo- own dominions s he feiit the queen and her Ton into 
lemnity in the prcfcncc of tfie emperor. But the di- Tranfylvania, which province he alluted them, and add- 
vines chofeu to manage the controvcify, though men of td Hungary to the OltumaH empire. 



Happily 
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Happily for ihc Pn>tc(lat)t8, Cbailcs received iiiielli- 
ffci^c. of tUis revolution footi after the diet at Ratifbon j 
and by the cohccffioni which he made theiDi he obtain- 
ed ^nch liberal ri(ppW» both of .met^and money, as left 
T23 hint under little ani|;iety about the fecuriiy of GcrniHiiy. 
Undercakes He therefore -haftened to join bU fleet ai>d army jii Ita- 
ly, in order to carry into eaecutiou n great and favourite ^ 
“ entexfi^'xic . which he had concerted again Ct Algiers i 

ag«ifift<Al- it would cci'^tainly have be^m more conhUent 

gien. ^ Withi Ilia dignity to have condutlllcd the whole force of 
the empire argainft Solymnn, the common enemy of 
Chriflcndorhi wlio was ready to.eitter hia- Andrian do- 
minion?. 'But many rcafona induetdCharlts to prefer 
the Afiican expedition: lu: wanted ilreiig'th> or at lead 
mnney* to combat the Turks in fo ddlant a country aa 
IJuiigary ^ and the .glory -which he had formerly ac- 
cj^nired in Barbaty led him to hope for the like fuccefs* 
wliile the cries of his SpaniHi fubjedla roufed him to 
take vengeance on their ravagers. But the unfortunate 
event of this expedition has already been related under 
the article AtoiK*Rs, N® 14 — 20. 

Ik- The lofs which the emperor fuffered in thia calamii- 
rwren touB expedition encouraged the -king of France to begin 
Friii.cif and hoftilities, on which he had been for fume time rcfolved; 
Lharlci. aftioii difhouourable to civil focicty furnifhed 

him with too good a pretext for taking arma* The 
marquis del Giiafto, governor of the MilancCc, having 
got intelligence of the motions and dedination of two 
aiubaffitdors, Rincon and Fergofo, whom Francis had 
dcfpatched, the one to theGttuman Porte, the other to 
the republic of Venice j knowing how much hia mailer 
widied to difeover the ihtcntioin df the French ino- 
mirch, and of what confe<|uencc it was to retard the ex* 
ecution of his meafurcii he employed fome foldiers be* 
longring to the garnfon of Pavia to lie in w'ait for thefe 
ambafladors as titey failed down the Po, who murdered 
t them -and mofl of their attendants, and feiaed their pa* 

perSf Francis immediately demanded reparation fot 
this barbarous outrage ; and as Charles endeavoured to 
him off with an evidive anfwer, he appealed to all 
the .courts Europe, fettiug forth the htinournefs of 
the injury, the in^uU^ of the emperor in difregardiiig 
his juli requeft, ^nd the nceeffity of vengeance* But 
CWlcs, who was a mor^rofound negotia toe, defeated 
in a great mealure the efie^ts of thefe reprefentations : 
he fecured she fidelity of the ProtelUiU princes, in Ger- 
rokny, by granting them new eoncelDons j and he c-n. 
gaged the king of .England to efpoufe his A^ufr, under 
'pretence of defending Europe agaiuft the Infldcls { 
while Francis wm only, able to form an .alliance .with 
the kings of Denmark and Sweden (who for the hrll , 
time intcreltcd themfelves .in the quairels of ^l^e more 
potent moiiarchs of the foutb), and to renew treaty 
with Solyman, which drew on him the indignation of 
Chriflendom* , 

But lh< adlivity of Fr^is fopFlied all the dcfc&s of 
his negotiattbn. Five^ar^es .^s^ne |iion riadF to take 
the held, under different gentrab# and yiih diffennt 
deffinationa. Kor was Ci|it)es wanting in his prepara* 
lions. He and Henry a fecund time ni^ on ideal di- 
vifion of the kingdom .of Frang$« 3ut,aa the hoitilitics 
vrhi^ffdlowed tenidnatedinnothfhgj4^cifi^^^^ wcie 

dlftbguHhcd by no rehiarkab^ eweat» except llie battle 

"bf Ctrifotes (gained by Count d'Enguten civrr the im- 
periaiilis, and iu wliich 10,000 of the emperor's be ft 


troops fell}, at lafl Francis and Charles, mutually tired 9 |ii(ln. 

of harafling eacu other, concluded at Crefpy/a, treaty 

of peact, in which the king of England was nut men- 

tioned i and from being implacable cncmiea, 

once more, to apjiearance, cordial friedde, and even al- • 

lies by the ties of blood. 

The chief articles of this treaty were, that all the 
conquclU which c ithcr party had made lincii the truce of ^ 
Nice Hiuuld be rettored i that the tosperor Ihuuld give 
in niarriAgcto the duke of Oilcans, cither his own eld- 
cll daughter, with the Low Countries, or the fecund 
daughter of his brother PVrihnand, with the invufti- 
ture of the Milanefe that Francis fliould renounce all 
preterlions to the kingdom of Naples, as well as to the 
fovereignty of Flanders and Artois, and ChaHts give 
Up his claim to the duchy of Burgundy ^ and that 
both fliould unite 111 uiakiug war agaiult the Turku. 

The emperor was chieHy induced to grant condi- 
tions fo advantageous to France, by a deiire of hum- 
bling the Proteftant princes in Germany. With the 
paps jufifdidtioD, he forclaw they would endeavour to 
throw off the imperial authority ; and he determined 
to make his zeal for the former a pretence for enfor- 
cing and extending the Latter. However, the death of 
the duke of Orleans before the conlummaLion of his 
marriage, difen tangleii the emperor from the moit trou- 
blefome ftipulation in the treaty of Crcfpy ; and tiie 
French monarch, being ffilt engaged in hoftilities with 
England, was unable to obtain any reparatioa for the 
lul’s which he fuffered by tnis unfovelecn event. Thefe 
hoftilities, like thofe between Charles and Frands, ter- 
minated in nothing decifive . Equally tired of a ^toggle 
attended with no glory or advantage 10 either, the con- 
tending princes concluded, ar (f.ampe, near Ardiys, a 
treaty ot peace; in which it was ftip'tftaled, that France 
(hould pay the arrears due by fprmer treaties to Eng- 
land. But thofe arrears did fiot exceed on^hird of 
the Turns expended by Henry on his mititaVy opera-- 
lions s and Francis being in no condition to difchargc 
them, Boulogue (<i cbaig-eable. pledge) was left in the 
hands of the Eugiu'h as a recurity for the debt- 

In CDiilequence of the emperOrs refolutioi) to Humble Charles a* 
the Proteftant princes, he .concluded ^ dillionotii^fable bliged to 
peace with the Poit^, ftiputaiing that his brother Fcr*coj»clu^a 
dinand fhould pay tribute for thdi part of Hungary 
which he ttiU poffeffcd ; while the (^Uh enjoyed 
imperial and uadillurbcd poflefflOn of ail lhe reft. tAtTyrkaand 
tb^ fume time he entered into a ^th PopeProceft- 

Paul HI. for ihecstLirpitlon of herefy\'bfttjrreahty uits. 

. W 4 th a V lew to opprefb ikc liberties of Ut^aSy* Here, 
howevci, his antbiiion met with a ieke^ cneck $ for 
though he was luccefstul at firll^ be was obliged in 
1552 to conclude a peace with the Prateftantspu their 
own ttiqas ; a» haabceu related under the article Rk- 
FOXMATICN, 26— 12 . V , 

By the pcaiie cupel uded dh tbsi occaflon the empjcror Attempts 
loft Tout, Vyrdtftl?. wliiclt the to recover 

harrier of ihc chipirC on tiut quarter j and theosfore*®'"® 
fuon after- put bimfetf at the ..head of an army, iq order 
to recover, ibefe ihm bilhoprick ^ In order'tw conceal 
the dcftbiation of his army, he gave out, th^t be iia- 
tendeft ft‘*d it into. Hutngary, to fecood- Idaiirifie io 
his .qpcrajtioos a^idft the Infldds and as tW pretext 
failed him, vvhen he began to^advadee! towa^s the 
Rhiuc, he propagated a report that he was marching 

hrft 
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IpVun. j$r ft, to cbaftife Albert of Brandenbufglii wbo'had re- 

be include^ in the treaty of Paflaii« and whofe 
cruel %cadiooa tB that part of Germany called loudly 
iorredreTa, 

JJ^cFrcndl* hoBrever, were not deceived by thefe arta* 

* 'Henry immediattdy gueflTed the ^rue obje£l of Charlea’a 

tig ' armamcnl:, and rcfulved to defend his con^uefts with vi- 
U obliged eoun 't'he dcfcflceof Metz^ agajnft which it was fore- 
to raife the {een thgi btHoTc Weight of the war would be turaedf was 
fiege of committed to 'Francis of Lorraine* duke of Gutfe* who 
polltired in an eminent degree all the qualities that ren- 
der men great in military command. He repaired with 
joy to the dangerous ftation ; aiid many of the French 
nobility, and^even princes of the blood, eager to diftio- 
gui(h themfelves tinder fuch a leader, entered Metz as 
volunteers. The city was of great eatent* ill fortified* 
and the fuburbs large* For Si thefe defefls the duke 
endeavoured to provide a remedy. He repaired the old 
fortificationB with all poiCble expedition, Ubourtng with 
hU own hands the officers imitated hts example i and 
the foldiers, thua encou raged* cbeci^uUy fubmitted to 
the moil fevere tods ; he ereAtd new worka* and he le- 
velled the fuburbs with the grbundi At the fame time 
be filled the magazines with provifions and military 
ftpres, compelled all ufelefs perfons to leave the place* 
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phyfiGtans to attend* and dired wh»t;treatmeat was 
proper for the ftek and wounded, and WteTcfrefhmcnU ' 
for the feeble ; and fuch as recovered % Cent holne. 

Under an cfcort of foldiers* and with money tp bear 
their cbaTgea By thefe aAs bf harrianity , lefs comipon 
in that age* the duke of Ouife completed that heroic 
charaAer which he had jiiftly acquired by hU brave and 
and Atccefsful defence of Metz^ 

The emperor’s misfortunes were not confined to Get* Hii fnriber 
many. During his refidehce it Villach, he had been^**®^ 
obliged to borrow 100,000 crowns of Cofmo de Me-*'*”** 
dici ; and fb low was his credit, that be was obliged to 
put Cofmo in poflelfion of the priucipnlity of Fiombioo 
la a fccurity for that inconfiderable fum ; by which 
means he l 6 *ft the footing he had hitherto maintained in 
Tufeany* Much about the fame time he loft Sienna. 

The citizens* who had long enjoyed a republican go- 
vernment, rofeagainft the Spaniih garrifon* which they 
had admitted as a check upon the tyranny of the nobi'* 
lity. but which they found was meant to enfiave them ; 
forptting their domcftic animofities, they recalled the 
exiled nobles ; they demolifhed the citadel, and put 
themfelves under the proteAion of France. 

To ihcfe unfortunate events oUe (till more fatal had 
almoft fucceedtd. The fevere admiiiiftration of the 


and laid waftc the neighbouring country; yet fuch were . viceroy of Naples h^d filled that kingdom with mur- 


his popular talents, as well as his arts of acquiring an 
afeendant over the tninds of men, that the citizens not 
only refrained from murmuring* but feconded him with 
no lefs ardour than the foldiers in a)l his operations — 
in the. ruin of their eftatesj and in the havock of their 
ppbtic and private buUdings. 

Meanwhile the emperor continued his march towards 
Lorraine, at the head of 5 o,doo men. On his approach 
Albert of Brao^enburghi whofe army did not exceed 
ap,QOOi witbdr«> into that pnncfpality, as if he in- 
tended to join the French king ; and Charles, notwith- 
San^hg'^^ ^^hc«d feafoni it belqg towards the end 
df OAmier* laid fiege to Metz* epntraty to the advice 
of bis mofl ei^erknced officers. 

The attentipu bf both thehefiegera and the befieged 
was tuimed for fon^ tipie cowards the motions of AL 
who Hill howfred in the, heighboiiThoodi und^tcr« 
jusln^ which refbli^ed to fell his 

fervice. Charts at Uft; cajaie mp to his price* and he 

' _ j 


muring and diffatisfadlion. The prince of Salerno, the 
hci^d of the malecontcnts, fled to the court of France. 

The French monarch, after the example of his father* 
applied to the grand fignior ; and Solyman, at that 
time highly incenfed agdinft the houfe of Auftria on 
account of the proceedings in Hungary* fent a power- 
ful fleet into the Mediterranean, tinder the command of 
the corfair Dragut, an officer trained up undSr Barba- 
roffa* and fcarce inferior to his mafter in courage, ta* 
lencB, or in good fortune. Dragut appeared on the 
coaft of Calabria at the time appointed ; but not being 
joined by the French fleet according to concert, be re- 
turned to Conllantinople* after plundering and burning 
fcvcral places, and filling Naples with confleniatioo. 

^ Highly mortified by fo many difafters, Charles re- U futceft- 
tired into the Low Countries breathing vengeance m the 
again (I France t and here the war was carried on with *"!"* Coun- 
confiderablc vigour. Impatient to efface the ftain which 
bis rnffitaiyr^utationhadreceived before Meta, Charles 
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{billed the imperial irmy* fBmpeebr now flattered laid ftege to Terouane ; and the fortifications being in 
tlimlelf tkai bqtbingob^rtfiAhUfoive; but he found 'difreiultr, that important place was , carried by aflault. 
btmC^decciy^ ' Aftera fiege of sllnoft 60 days* du- -ir.^ :« r — ^ — 

ring. w^icb ^'bad ntiefiipjtfsd afl tl?nt way tjtbhght pof* 
iff oi; ydbur to effi;|ft* andlfitd Ibfl: upw^s of 
Styoop im by the inctc^ncy of tKe: weather* difeai£Bs* 
or fbe fwQiti the enemy, be was cibliged to abandon 

the cn^rprif^k , . * . 

Whin the Trrocb fallied otit to attiPk the tmiiry*s riceitfy of Naples failed in an attempt to recover Sienna; In other 


Hefdin alfo was invefted* aiid carried in the fame ensn- 
Om , The king of France was too fate in aflembting 
bfa forces to amrd relief to either of thefe places ; and 
the Mpetor afterwards cautioufly avoided an engage- 
ment. 

The hnperial arms were lefa fuccersful in Italy. The but not fo 


Gamp was fflfei th^ 6ck and 
t]k^ dead and tlie dying. AA thb roads 
iiw’rittired were ftimed wt^h ^ 
wydbtapm oem^sj iSrtloi havm^^maife an b^ftnid 
their ftiif ftttb td^^tap^* and not'hemg Sbk tqpi'bdt^f 
were faft ro affiftmibc. ' Happ^y that* 

and Sftl^ k^d offim 'Which their friedds hacT not the 
,p 0 wef tp j^arforpit tliey ifeerived from ibdr ienemies. 
Tfae ^lke of Ghife them all to^ taken cane 

of/ and nbiitied wkh >s«ry uebd&ry^ he appointed 


and the Frchdi not only eftabliflied themfelves moreP**'*^"- 
finnfa in Tirfcai^* but conqaered part 6f the i/iand of 
Coraei. ' dm the affairs of the lioufe of Auftria 

S on Ubttcr m Hungary during the courfe of rear. 

KbeHr and Ifar Ibn appenrod once more in TranMva* 
nia* at a time wliea the people were ready for revolt* in 
b^er to revenge the death of MiO'tilil^ab whbie lofs 
fhey bad feverdy felt. Sonie; bf eminence 

decnrodiif ffivOur bf the and riic bafiiM' 

bf 'Belgihde, by Sblj^iiiaii’i obj^rn b^uSag his eaufe, 

4M , in 
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in oppolStlon to Ferd|[niu]i0« 'CalUlflo> tli9 Aiifirinn go- (oUfi^cd 'be) 
neral, was ob^ged to nb^don Tr^ofylviiniili to Ibbriift 
nuid tVe Turl^v. 

Id other to copnterbaladee thefe and other lofTes, the 
emperor^ ijn 15541, concert^ ^ ihai^riagd between hie fbn 
Ftiilip mid mry of £i\^and, in hopes 6f adding that 
kifigdem. to hb otWr dominions. Meairwbjle the war 
between Heniy and Charle$ Was carried on with vartoas 
fuccefs la the Low Countries, and in Italy much to the 
diiji^varitage of Fi;aQce» The French, undei* the com- 
mand, of Strozzi, were defeated in the battle of Mcr- 
paoo{ Vienna was reduced by Mediefno, the {torentine 
general, after a fiege nf teo 'months and the gallant 
.^ienuefe were fubjedied to tlie .Spanifh yoke. Muck 
about the tamp time a plot was foroacd by the Francif- 
cans, but happily difeovered before it could be carried 
imp execution, to betray Mdtz to the imperialiiU. The 
father-guardian, and twenty other monks, received feti- 
tence of death on account of tfaisconfpiracy ; but the 
guardian, before the time appointed for his cxecutkm, 
was murdered by his iacen£^ accomplices, whom he 
had feduced i and fix of the youngeft were pardoned. 

While war thus raged in Italy and’ the Low Coun- 
tries, Grrmany enjoyed fuch profound trjn<}uillity, as 
afforded the diet full leliui^.to confirm and perfect the 
plan.bf religious pacidcation agreed upon at Paflau, 
and referred to the con fi deration of the next meeting of 
the Germanic body. During the negotiation of this 
treaty, an event happened which alloniihed all Europe, 
and confounded the rcahmings of the wifeft politicians. 

The emperor Charles V. though no more than 56, an 
age wlico ohje^s of ambition operate with full force on 
the mind, and ate generally piirfued wrih the greateft 
ardour, had for fome time formed the rcfolutlon of re- 
figniug liis hert^ditary dodiinions to his fon Philip. He 
now determined to put it in execution. Various have 
been the oplniona of hiftorians concerning a refolution 
fo fingular and unexpedled; but the mod probable feem 
to be, the difappoiutments which Charles had met with 
in his amhirio^s hopes, and the daily decline of his 
health. He had Wdy In life been attacked with the 
gout,; and ihc fits were now become fo frequent and 
feveift:, that nut only the vigour of his conllicution was 
broken, but tl^e faculties ofhis mind were fenfibly im<* 
paired. He therefore judged it more decent to con- 
ceal his iniArmities in Tome folitude, than to expofc them 
any .longer to the public eyc^ \ and as he was unwilling 
to fpifm the fame, nr lofe the. ac^Uifit ions of his better 
years, by attcmpcipg to guide the reins of government 
when be was no Idnger wk tb hold them with itea- 
dirtefs, he delertuined to fcek in the tranquilhty of 
retirement, that hdppmels whiidi he had in vain pui% 
fued the tiihiultB of' wwt and the intrigue of 


SPA 

, from the 


17th year bf m'y hgd, allmf SyahC 
thot^hti and attention to public obje€b, rd&rvjng no " V" 

C ion of my time for the indulgcnce^f cafe, tm very 
: for the eiiioynicnt of private plcafnre. Either ik 
a pacific or hofttle htattner, I havovidted Oetmtoyyinc 
times, Spain fix times, France four times, Italy feveti 
timely the Low Countries ten ttmea, England twice, 

Africa as often ; ahd while my health permitted me to 
discharge the duty of a fovereigo,' and the vigour of mt 
conditution was equal in any degree tothe arduous or- 
dec of governing fuqh extenfivedominions, I never Ihim* 
ned labour, nor repined under foligue ; but now, when 
my beshb k broken, and my vigour exhaufted by the 
rage of an incurable diAeiiiper, my growing infirmities 
admouifh me to retire ; nor am I fo fond of reigning, 
as to rctahi the feeptrt in an impotent hand, which ts 
no longer able to proted my fnhjedts. Ihdead of a 
fovereigo worn out wkh difenfm (continued he), and 
foarce half sllve, I give you- One in the prime of Kfc* 
already accuftointd to go vein, and who adds to the vi- 
gour of youth aJtl the attention and fagacity of maturer 
years.’^ Then turning towardv Philip, who fell on his 
knees, and ki'fled his father*s hand, It is in your 
power (faid Charles), by a wife and virtuous admini- 
Uration, to juflify the extraordinary proof which I give 
tbia day Qi my paterhal affedlion, aifd to demohlirate 
that you are worthy of the extraordinary confidence 
which I repofe in you. Preferve (added he) an in- 
violable regard for religion ; marntain tliv Catholic faith 
in its purity ; kt the laws of your ^tintry be iacred in 
your eyes ; encroach not on the rights of*yotor people ; 
and if the time Hiould ever coioSe when you fhall wifli 
to enjoy the tranquillity of private life, may yod bare g 
a fan to whom you can rcirgn your foeptire with as 
much fatihfaflSon as T give up mine t“q you A 'fow 
weeks after, he refigim to Philip tire foroTcigii^ of 
Spain and America ; referving nothing to hrmfelf uiiC 
of all thefe vaft poffliflioitB but iaii annual of 

100,000 crowns. 

Charles was now impatieivt to embark* for Spain, 
where he had fixed on a phed of retreat ; but by the 
advice of his phyficians, he put off hit voyage for fome 
mouths, on account of the verity of 'ahndv' 

by yielding to their judgment]^ be had thd fatisfadiion 
bsforehe left the Low Couutrii^ of taking a confidrir- 
able ftep towards a pei^ with Fiauco * This he ar- 
dently longed for ^ not dulf on bin aoeownt, whofo 
admlniftration be wiHicd to commence ih quictheT^but 
that he might have the glory WdHd, 

of reftoring to Euro^that tvattquRu^'Xrhich his aih,i 
bitkn had hantihed out it sldaiA from tbbtllne that 
be siffiicnM the reins of goveraiuebti ' ' , 

The great bar to fuch a paCtfieation^ oik tha'jMirt of 
France, was tbc creaty^iMt'^^niy had cofidiided' 
with the pope ; and the -mdJ^rtMJs ^daims Weire too 
Bumcroifs to hope for adjftfiiiig ihtwi feddenly. A a 


truce of' 


ftate. 

In coiifciipenee of this refohicioai Charles, who bad 
already cedijjdjto his fon Philip fh< kingdom pf Naples 

and the ^Uchy>f ^Milau, iffWilkd m ftatH of the trnte of five yeiia wm ibei!ieim*e'pi!bpoimi by‘Chai4ea;fivc 
Low Countries at Briiflkip) ind duriag ^ich sdftn, viKbbdt^difo^ifig theie 

Lft tiiiie in the chair of M his fob- pretenfions, eikb foudd *i^t«in What was lef his 

fion ; 'and Hdnry, through tbe p^erfuafion of the 
ftabk bfontniorwicyh who reprefeuted' the impriMletice 
of faerificiog' the tfoe mtereiis of hm khigddtti to the 
rafc eogageownts Hiat' he had cotor lmder^ With Phtilj 
aotbbrizi^ bft XXdm&doiaiO'firgn trt' Van^Bbl a tredtyi 

which 


j«as,, the ceafoui Hit u^ghfttib^ 

Yoltfed fot aqtborlgr ujmu PbilyV rckdtipted sWlb 
dignity, but whhout offe^tstfom great iHimgs 
w he undertaken and irbm- 

Ipf^cmeht of bis adinhsil^i^mii 1' 
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Sli.«Ui. Whicbprbald eafurelo him for.fo canffilcrabl^ a period 
the important oonqucfl yihich Uc h?d. made on the Ger- 
man dootier^ together with .the greater part of tlie 
duke Savoy’s doniiniofis*. . 

. pope* ^vhentinformed of this tranfaftioov was no 
with .terror and aftoniduneiit than rage and in- 
tlignatioq^ But he took equal care to conce^il his fear 
and hU anger. .He afle^lcd to a|)prove highly of the 
truce i and he oiTened his mediation^ as the common fa- 
ther of Cbriftcndom, in order to bring about a dcH'iji- 
tive peace. Under this pretext, he appointed Cardind 
Rebiho his nuncio to Uie court of BrulTels, anil his ne- 
piiew Cardinal CaraiTa to that of Paris. The public in- 
ftru^iona of both were. the fame } but CarafFs, befides 
thefe, received a private cotnmiflion, to Tpare neither en- 
treaties^ promifeSv nor bribes^ rin order to induce tJie 
IVcnch monarch to renounce the truce and renew his 
engngementB with the holy fee. ^ He flattered Henry 
with the conqueft ofNaides.; he gained by his addrefs 
the Guifes, 'the queen, and even the famous Diana of 
Poidiers. dudiefs of Valentinois, the kmg’amiftrefs ; 
and they eafily fwayed the king hiinfelf, who already 
leaned to that fide towards which they wilbed to incHne 
hiTo. All Montmorency’s prudent remonftrqfices were 
difiegardcd ; the nuncio (by powers from Rome) ab- 
fulved Henry from his oath of truce ; and that weak 
rltice ISgncd a new treaty with the pope ; which re- 
indltfd with freOi violence (be flames of war, both in 
Italy ’and tiie Lqw Countries. 

n looner was Paul made acquainted with the fuc- 

ivvlx^ihc* of this negotiatum than .he . proceeded to the mofl: 
V>npL- and indecent extremities agqinfl Philip. He ordered the 
King phi^ Sp^niih ambalfador to bc.imprifoned ; he excommuni- 
hp. cated.the Colounai| becaufe of their attachment to the 
imperisd houfe \r he ccuifldered Philip as guilty of 
high treafooi and to^ have iorfieited his right to the 
kingdora of NapleSf wliich he was fuppofed to bold of 
the holy fccf! .for afterward afiording them a retreat in 
his dominions. 

AUfmed^at a quarrel with the fKipe, whom he had 
been taught to regurd >with the;:pmft fuperflitious vene- 
ration, as the vic^gpicnt of Chrifl and the common fa- 
ther of Chri.flcndom, Philip .tried every gentle mcriiod 
before he madq iifis of fprp#. Hc^evtn confulted fome 
SpauiAi dirines, on thqiawfulnefsnf takiag andis againd 
n pi<rfoq f<i /[acred. ;Th^ decided in bis favour ; and 
Paul .cemtinuiagiiirapra^, the duke of Alva, to whom 
thf negotiations as Mt^be. war had.lbeen committed, 
f otensd thc ecclefiaAical Ante atitiie head of dq^opo ve- 
tertuw,. nod carried terror to the ^ Rome. 

^ haughty .pontiff^; thpuglh ftall mi^aible and un- 
daunted in himrtif. was forced no give way Co the fears 
ofithe oardhiffls, and a truc^ w^s poncl^edfor 40 days. 
Mmpibngw.the d^k^ of . Gutfb. arriving fsritk ^ Supply of 
30,poo.PfieQGh^trpDps,. Paul hecanieimf re. arrq^t than 
evci;* and Imiddied -all! thoughts fropTihiam l;boi[q 

of. war and reaepgp.. . Tl^ £vke of Cuiife» boweVar>, wHo 
^ , had pvecipua^ ihialimiiiitfy intOrlbis n^r^ chiqfly 
Jt de^redf gasaing, a field where ^he, .might difplaj^ h^. 
own talcina,^was aUeu>.jpetforin oodring in Itqiy wpn-^ 
thy otbis former, fame- ' He was obliged to abandwa < 
tIie.fiege.of CivrteHai he could notbrmg die dukedf. 
Aina to a.gefwd cagagetaent ; hia.armypcrilhod .by 
difcafesi a^?4b€ fmpe lUiglefhri to foriffti the necef-. 


fary reinforcements. Ho begged to be recalled ; and ffpswi, 
France flood in need of his abilities. ^ 

Philip! though willing to have avoided a rupture, 
was no fooner informed that Henry had violated ihe 
truce pf VauceHes, than he determined to a<![t with fucii 
Vigour^ at fliould convince Europe that his father liad 
not erred in refigningto him the reins of government. 

He iminvdintely alfembled in the Low Countries a body 
of ^OvGOO men, and obtained a fuppVy of lOjOGofrom 
England, which he had engaged in his quarrel ; and as 
he was not ambitious of military fame, he gave the 
command of his army to Emanuel Philibert duke of 
Savoy, one of the greatefl genei-aL of that warlike 
■ge. 

The duke of Savoy kept the enemy for fome time in 
fufpenfe with regard to his deflination j at lafl he feem- 
ed to threaten Champagne ; ^towards whicli the French 
drew ail their troops ; then turning fuddenly to the 
right, he advanced by rapid marches into Picardy, and 137 
laid fiege to St Quiiittn. It was dccnicd in thufe times '^hc Frtrrh 
a town of confiderable ftrengtli j but the 

had been much neglefled. and the garrifon did n<Jt Ouintiii. 
amount to a fifth part of the number reqtiifite for its ^ 
defence : it tnufl therefore have furrendcred in a few 
days, if the admiral de Coligny had not taken the gal- 
lant refolution of throwing himfelf into it with fuch a 
body of men as could l>e collcfled on a fudden. This 
he efle^cd in fpite of the enemy, breaking throtigK 
their main body. ThepUcc, however, was clofely in-, 
veiled ; and the conftabli; Montmorency, anxious (o ex- 
tricate bis nephew out of that perilous fituation, in 
which his seal for the public had engaged him, as well 
as to favc a town of fucli importai^ce. rafhly advanced 
to its relief with forces one half inferior to thofe of the 
enemy. His army was cut in pieces, and he himfelf 
made prifoner. 

Tlie cautious temper of Philip on this occafion faved 
France from devaflation, if not ruin. The duke of Sa- 
voy propofed to overlook all inferior obje^a, and march 
fpetdily to Paris, which, in its prefent gbnflernation, he 
could not have Failed to make himfelf mafler of ; hut 
Philip, afpBid of (he confequences of fuch a bold enter- 
prise, defired him to continue the fiege of St Ouintin. 
in order to. (ecure a Cafe retreat in cafe of any diiaflrous 
event. The town, long and gBlUiiiIy defended by Co- 
ligny, was at lafl taken by dorm ; but not till France 
was in a flate of defence. 

Philip was now fcnlible that he had loft an.i^portu*. 
nity which could never be recrilcd, of diflfvfling his 
enemy, fuid Coxitented himfelf with reducing,' Horn and 
Caulet i which ^tty towns, together with Si Q^iniinf 
were the foie fruits of one of the uiofl dcciflve viCtpries 
gained in the i 6 ih century. The Chtholk king, how^ .. 
ever, continued in high exultation on account of his . 
fujcCefs and PS all his paflioas were tinged with fuper- 
it^on, kc yo'vpd to bufld a.chnrcb, a mooaflery. andn 
pahic€« in cf St L^ureDce, on the day facred to 

wltofe ipem^the Wtlc pf St ([^intio had k«cii fought;. 

He neeordiqgiy Irid fouii^cioB of an ediripe. ip " 
which thefe were Included, and which he continued 
to fpriwa^cl at yafli -^pepcei 4or: t i ygsri-, • ' The &me 
principle arhk&^di^ated the vow dire^dtbe building. 

It was fo..fhyttied,a84i^ reiki^te q gri|i^-M 9 n whiA 
cisliiwrf .i|iftraii^rtt, nccoidW ’ 

^ ■ 4 Mi ' ■ ^ 
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SttWque \u 4 ri#in-c 4 .8»<* kthewi. 
'--VT-*^u,of thci Anum ^91^ Madrid, roy»l.«!«fi- 

dei^^flhc Jiiagy9^jSpau. , . 

TV .fetal blow v<l»idi Vane* 

had, rec9«»94 , iViSj^iptiR^ Jfaatqirrkd to Ropic by 
t ieat,t«i,^l tV dpke «f 
MUiie. Paul remonftrited warmly againfk«the. d^par*.. 

■ I VtQptfe’^vderiwcrc^per. 

' aw«g»nt.J»aitiff thereVpa./Ruadit .na- 

§F®®iPflwdatp iVpondu^ .ta .tWcxiguicy of 
|nd t 9 aipploy the nediation pf the Vene- 
tipM, ;.and of Cu&no de. ; w, order to iobtaia 

{ >9ace. ^fae firA oi'erturea^o^ tUy vatu re were «ag;erly 
■A^d to by the CatlLoiie kipg,.ivlio Ail] doubted thf 
**“*“"- juAj^c of hiacaufe, aod eopfideredit aa.hia gnatvA ipif* 
ciudccL fopXtti|e to be obliged to contend with tlu; pope. Paul 
agreed to renounce bis lengne wuk Ftaoct; t. and Philip- 
Aipulated 00 ,his part, that the duJte of Alva ihoald w. 
pair.u,fetfou,,tO| Rome, a»d after alking ^rdon of the . 
ho^fethec ihi.his own name and in that of Ms maAer,. 
fof havingiin^edtV patrimony of the church, (hpuld 
rqeeiYe^telutionfeqmitfaat crime. ~Thus Paid, through. 
tVlweTAitibuji timidity of F’hdip, finished an mproph.. 
tiofis ocae.oot only.wtebout any detriment to the apo^- 
fea, .|)<|^fnvr: hti cojiqperur humbled at his feet 
and: fo ofVmfV was the veneration of the Apaniprds . in, . 
fw thi papni chataw r, tMtlbedukoofAlvas. 

Mm€[^ and accu&pmed^ 
fro^^.,liis . itlfi^ncy to conyerk with prinecay ftchnow-. 
Vtoadtili^'-when be appiwmhod Paul, .he was fo much- 
that hia, yomo feiled, and bis .prefence o£ 
139 ou^ Jmlbojt hink . 

Csnrcquen. , BV<l>PMS^ife|* *W» which at it* commencement 
«<s of tte ty pV a tft revolutions, was terminated without, 

war ID Its- oeceVp»«i#«iy aliemtion-in tho£e-Aat«s which weieita. 
imspedu^ onJcA, it produced eflcAs of conriderable 
ODofequcoo* fe O^r parta of luly.. In order to de- 
Mcb Odavio Pamele, duke of Parma, from the French 
-Bhilip rcAored. to Mm Uie city of Placentia 
and. >ta.|er;^t«rT,..wkicb had been feized V Charles V. 

' 'bod PuApo de.Medicithe iavcAiturc of. 

%nni. oy^^mw.reitent fpr ^e rnms.duc to him..,, By 
Mtt balaoEc pf power among the ttaliao. 
Aa^ yrMpdi^d, with more equality, and rendered lefs, 
varisme mn tt had. betn.Ancc A recei««d the firlL vio- 
Ieiitjb^|s,frf~ **■- r ou.j— , 7 TT, . 


ivTlf'TCf^ ' ■ fT'TL T V,>0vaAon of Charles VIIl. and Italy 

henceforth. ceafed to be the thcatce on; which tbc rno*- 

a ■ w w -• a**'". * _ a 

co^Mdisd f9t 
» sW bipod,, 

TheFfcnck 

luifucL'diiful hijt <>Q|lld.«. . flit liikiijy^ 

k Uai} ^ 

CMDiridt. 
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tho.advaqtagtspn tMs quivten were asor^.-thMilHuiieeii spaim 
by,. on <e.vcot. wki«h ho]if)eoeikin;ju»o|hcr ipartt jrf. the ^ '-vvimw 
L ow Coualrica.. Tho masefehaLde ,Tdt»ea<gi»enior 
of CaV*! who had panetratcd'ioto ilVodcrsjwdVahenk 
Dunkirk,: was totally ,r»u!t*)d sKtvOvayelints,.«nd:t^en 
prifoner V Count. JEgmonti TMs difaAw«bliged^^ , • 
dyke of Guifc toirelinquilh -oA Ms otlMr Mheincs, and' 
hafteu toward* tke'ffooijk'ra«f Heandyi tbatike might 
there oppofe. the urogrnfs of, the. eaieiny, 

The eyesof alf Fraace srnm.now' turned tsTOrds the . 
dpke of Gujde, as, the: only general on whole arms vio> 
tory alymys attended, and. in whofctcendniA as well .at 
good fortune they could TOfide in ytveryldaoger’. ilia 

ftnwgtb wu iieaiiy equidSe the duke cd &voy*s,.cach 
commanding about 4p^opo men. ^ They, encamped at' 
tlif diAsnccof a few leagues from cmeafoother .3 aodthr 
■French and..Spanifli monarohs having joined their re* 
fpeAive armies, it.wss expefled.that, after the. ncifli" 
tnde* of. war^. S-.dMifivc battle would at .lift determine 
which of the;rivala Aioiddsake the nfeeadant fat the fu- 
ture in the sAairs of £orope^ . Buthoth meaardis, at 
iC by.a^sa»eiu,i ftood'- on thef. dcfrufive j neither of 
them ducpyeshig any inclination, though each had it in - 
hit powets-toreA the deci.fion cif a point of Inch im*- 
portance on the iAue of a fingle battle.. 

During this Aat«»f ina^mu,, peace b^fan te; be men* pe„Vtoii. 
tinned in each camps andxhothideMy 4 nd PbilVdihcMedbe- 
oovetyd aq equal difpoGtiou to liAien'tp;any«vcrUiretweeiiHco- 
tbai tended to-rekcAabliA-A. .;.Ti(e:pviv«te mchnatioasry snd , 
of both kings, concurred with > their. polhic4 iIltercfts*’'*'*‘^ 
and.thewiAet of. their pec^. .'>Pbuip languiihcd to 
return to. Spain, the ptaee.fffihi* nativity ( and peace 
only could.cnabIe him, eithcc tntk decco^y ^ fefe^» ^ 
quit the JVw Qounteks. , .Menry .utas now-akfineus «f' 
being, freed fvom,tbar«v>MiAifk* (nM-, ith«»hera>ighe 
Irave Isifure to turn the whoM^ iferan of his«M*iiM»ait 
toward* foppreffing theopinioiia-of.dM>*efim^iStiMch> 
were fpreading with fuoh rTOdity'dn.-Baaa and the 
ether great towns..that they heganao.gnow ftmnidahle^ 
to the eAaUiflMd cbjivcb. Court inttifuas. leonffifaed 
wAh the^k-publmund mwcdsnotivfl^tinblAen thc jie«° 
gotiath,ii, sV .tV.abbay'ttfHCscinfliBirffras-'fiqeA^^ 
the plaw lof.congvefe,^' M ui ,ir'» si-iuoj t.w.' V. 

While FMlip and..MSrmy •a 9 em..iaBahSiigt:tlH& advaai-' 
cea towards a^iKaty^whtdkrpAoraAtraoquSlky tO.Eu». 
rope, ChariN V, wknfe.,amhiwiM bad io loag/diftarhed' 
it, hut vtho had been fujAram timadaaditothewoahls. 
emied MkdaF* W dkTObaA^br>w>f>BaiiuAoa>iAiEftrc-(j)e,Jf^ 
mfdnra, ■wbiok he kad'Cht^Ojsa kbsip)aois»q(-,hisntroaA'Chwles y, 
sshtfamiuelaily >«datod?imdst;Sdie«tidrGMwABr 
-, 4 f;ejF,tlm, 4 «fth kJ^om M i§pam, 

foon-loA grow parMitajCOnfsfUSTOti-TWrah'Cbaalcn 
liad «f*d.-ali;hia,iMesei| luigst bfa fois,B^^ vleAed; 
e^peswr. pf Garsnanpvibebadibaamtotally difiippeilMieda 
TO thuf. jtbegrasdcuv of ;|lh|hpiMv-«ew.4eqimUvdt<bab. 

(^.ihid fefhair.:,,, Mia-x 4 TOajr«a» TOmaUuioTOdpnb^ 
abridged byhsatysmaamal behnvmwon-tboiMaberbndn 
iBiMtVdfseqqa^f; tkihHlV Patt«d JTnodnTOinraltfd 1 11,-S^ « 
■«A#«rn, tm^TO Vfwi^tMMd tbdt.libertytdwithrtMMdi 

Ip, tbs* quarraTSihTOatMof iSsif land itonh'<partta|aiiiA Provuma-i:; 
PMlifk wbiehbjiypgbt ena mar wish Hm^att See VuM. 
lRV*:V-(«Gwundin.‘Slmlk,i«KracahMiAcd.(hBihiii^m.'^'**'*'"‘ 
bo Wpnufhd luoMpi aotwithATOint:tiie>gatat Amm 

AmerMn«.! Iadesd..aV dihabmsy 

con^eA of that country hath much impoveriAcd, in* 
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ricbllig^ Spain ) for thUs iIm itiliibilnnta have 
fti laay «»(! avttfe from every kind df ma- 
prtrafiiCf v^hkh oMy can be a durable foiiree 
vfid flren^h lo any natibn; The min of the 
m ill thii refp^^ tomvery Completed by 
U 1* ' wbA'i ^ac the indlgaticHi of the iuqiitfitioni 
by the kdviee of hia prime minffter ^he duke of 
l^eripaj eirpelled from the kingdom all the Morefcoea or 
Moorsi defcendantB of the ancient conqueroi^ of Spain^ 
Thirty daya' only were alloiared them to prepare for 
their departure, and it wni death remain beyond 
that tiiHe« The reafon for thia barbaroos decree waSf 
that thefe people were iUlt Mahomettna in tlreif hearts, 
though they conformed externally to the rites of Chri^. 
ftianity^ .and thua might corrupt the true faith. The 
Morefcoea, howe^ef)' chofe themfclvcB a king, and at* 
tempted to appofe the royal mandate ; but, being al< 
moft entirely Unprovided With arms, tliey were foon 
obliged to fubmit, and all banifbcd tbekingdom. By 
this violent and impolitic meaffutCi Spain Ibft almoft a' 
million of induflriouB inhabitiintB ; aud^as the kingdom ' 
was already depopulated by bloody wars, by repe^ed' 
emigrations to America, and enervated by luxury, ft 
now Tank into a ftate bf languor from whence it liar 
never recovered. ^ , T 

In conrequeime of -this languor, and the inaladtinni- 
ftration of the SpanHhgbveriUira) Portugal^ which had*' 
been reduced by Philip 11. revolted, and has ever fmee’ 
t See Ar- been an independent kingdom However^ the me- 
mory of what Spain once svaa, remained for a conftder- 
jible time, aitd the pbwef of that kingdom tong conci- 
mied to be feared, after it had ceafad to be powerfal. 
la the' alirre of Qneen Atinc, a Britilh army was feen for 
the fifft ttme 4»l5pain, in ' brder to fOpport Charles oF 
Aoftrk agoinft iMllp tli«<|pnndfed of XIV. 

Thv'iH'fyctefa bl thair^iiitet^pt is rblaied under the ar- 
tidc^Bail^Aiif, N’ y^j^3y.9 ;• and thua the crown of 
Spain fell CO a branch ^Of Jthe houle ^ Bburbon, in cOn- 
fvquenoe of which the oouitl'bf Ft^nce and Spain ge- 
ntrally a^cd iu the dlbfcil concert,' till the revolution, 
which ^atpr^ent aftodilhea Europe, put an end to iho- 
iwtdikfdgdveitiinqnt^ tbe lbttttirr coubt^^ The wata 
of thefe two courts with Bxitai a are' related under' 
that artkle^and AWaick ; and thefe,^ kn unfuc- 
/ oebful attempt on Algieiai and the threatened war re- 

(jpedling NoerxA^nHd^fee ’dtat article}; coniHtute the 
* moft important pkre of the SpaUifh hiffoiy till the de** 

, .. jpolkibo and' muider of LoultXVr. of France. Oh' 
•v^at’mnt' Spain joined herfonicsto 0fo(« oft be EVn- 
pl#e^ and' iPrulGa^ to cliahift^ the GiihVentiou^^ 

andfpreveilt Idiofc democfctkkl hrinCipleB'#hictr Aad 
mined Ftasioe frbm«beiffg (^ad thvoti^ tbt b^rer na-' 
tkmt ’of ^iirdpe. ^ We cannot lay thht hcY' eaetfions 
added OHich ito, tW^ftrVngth of the alHance i and bring 
imdUh ib Jdvfend iierlelf agahift the i^ous Inroads' 
thh viepublicaw eroope^ die waM ghd td make kfepnratSe^ 
^ pnnimdelH[boi€bnvetrtl^^ 

" iTA« wsrf^Sttairi, (dMhg thcendhtbe df JtAei 

oi and^ A^uflvds ew€^^y1mt in tke dnyvtime; ^We ^ 
reft^«d^ the year It ilMifnnc' ahd'tem 
'dtiriugtiic abeee ubailTi: it la very 'bcbl'^iu' the duide V 
and b^cdlfl ihi^thd' nighty that it makee n travdler ihl- 
aee^ end iu tiig fiofeiit Km eontiduet 

oidy abdiit fORr^bv hotws; ' fk tSlt' north, bh' 
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the mOuntniliB, and hekr the fca-chaft, tlie aif is Htuch 
left fultry in fummer than in the fciith, efpicially in fire ' 
lower DArts of the country, and at a dilLarice from the 
fea. It' feldohi rains here, except about tbe equinoxes : 
thelroftrX^e vci^ 'gen tie ^towards tbe fouth; biit on the 
mount^dnk id thc'ubrth and horth-eaft the air ft very 
ihatpitt’ ddidcr.* ‘ " 

Tfadugh there ere Tolne' Tandy barren dclTcrtsin thc9o»l»nd 
fouth# and many barr^ motintaina id the north, yet inP^dacc. 
the ^^ter part of -ihe county, particularly in the val- 
leys and pUinal tbe foil ft good, producing a great va- 
riety of rich wities,.oil, and fruitr; ftich aa oranges, Ic- 
mbna, pninet, cilrdtis, ahnonds, rai'fins, dates, figs, chef- 
nuta, pomegranates, capers, pears, and peaches ; but 
not aTufficieocy of grain, which ia chiefly owing to the 
negleil of tillage. Wheat and^ barley are the mofi; 
common g^ain i the former of which is faid by Tome to 
be the beft in Europe. There is nocmuch dax, hemp, 
oatl, or hay, in Spain : but there is plenty of honey, 
fait, fine wool, filk, and cotton ; and, in fome places, of 
rice and fugar' canes. Here alfb arc abundance of 
mules, and TnTomc provinces, of horreV, together with 
deer, wild fowl', and other game, chamois and other 
goats, but few horned cattle. Wolves are almoft the 
only wild beads in^'the country. The herb k^li, which 
is ufed in making fait, foap, aud gTaft, gpows in great 
pUnty on the fea-(hotie. The wild bulls, lifedjn their 
buU-fightB, are bred in Andaluii'a. The fekB about Spain 
are well ftored witli fifh ; among which is the aUchovy, 
in the Mediterranean. We may gueft at the niimberof* 
fheep here by that of the fhepherds, which is faid to 
be about forty thoufand. The flieep that bear the ^e^ 
wool move regularly, every fummer, from fbuth to, 
north, albng the mountains, which yield a great variety 
of fwcet h^rilB and plants, and’rctdrli Egkia tdWards 
winter. Dtirihg this pragrefs, large quautitieB of fait 
are diftribated among them, and all polfible care ft tak- 
en both of their health and fleeces. 148 

The chief mountains arc the Pyrenees, which ftretch Mounuirif, 
from the Mediterranean tp the Atlantic peCan, but not^*”™*^ 
in a diredt line, for near 206 miles : their breadth ft, 
in fome places, not left, than 80. That' called the iPic 
de Midi is of a prodigious height. Over thefe moun- 
tains there are oiily about five, pafTages out of Spain in- 
to France, and thefe alfo narrow ; even the valleys be- 
tween the mountains are covered wlih thick and lofty 
woods. The other chains in Spain are the Sieira 
d^Ocea, Sierra Molino, Sieira Moreni, and Sierra 
vadaurthc Snowy, mountains. Keat G^raltar, oppor 
fite to^ Mount ‘Al^la in Africa^ ftandl the icelebraied' 

Moiiht Cal^ ; theft were anciently called 
piilm. The mountains yield great q^auiiti^s of tim- 
ber foi^ illi|iping, Which are conveyed b^ the Ebround ‘ 
other rivers to thi^ Mediterranean. Acebrding to the, 
ancient knd moifem writers, they ubound stfo With £oId; ' 
fflVei^, ftou, tin, cidiiatiar, quic^'filver, 'alum, 
iri^f, ciUliminkrisy dc’ii. KeiSd^ 

Uiinertd^WiiMVa'bbfk Kpt do^a.^ T(ix jgqldvanif ‘flWfr 
akinev krtf not >0^ but thbft rflfoti are* 

The heglbft cif Xlft fotuler'ls owing to tKie 

lehce dr^e Sjianfkrds, ktid’ jpartl^ tp it|id fily^' 

htx^ried' frbm ' Ahteriea, 'BdUleB Miuhb,\ 

Dogrb; Tkjguk, 

pi Wiicli Wve 
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*' Guadalavier, aDClently T'una, Guadalqtiivcr or 
Segura I and X\icar, 

TIi€ Spaniards are zealous Romaniflis. Nowbere is 
there more pomp, farce, and parade, in what regards 
religion ; and nowhere Icfa true Chrillianiiy. Their 
zeal and their ruperftition exceed that of any other Ro- 
man Catholic country, unlefs pc'-Iiaps we fhoiild except 
PortugaL Nowhere did the inquiiition reign with great- 
er terror ; there being no fiibjedl who was not liable to 
be profecirted by the Aofy as it is ; how- 

ever, the^powersof that tribunal arc now greatly ditni- 
nilhed, even in Spain. There are eight archbilhops in 
Spain, feven in America, «in 4 one in Afia at Manilla ; 
each of which has his fuffi-agati bifhops. The arch- 
bifhop of Toledo is primate, chancellor of Caftile. and. 
by virtue of his ofRcc.^privy-counfcllor. He is faid to 
have a revenue of ioo , ood 1 . Iterling perannum^or more. 
The king nominates all archbilhops and bilhops ; and 
iince 1753 all fmall benehccs are alfu in his gift. He 
has alfo lately obtained a power to tax eccleGaftical pof- 
feflions according to hia pleafurc and the exigency of 
affairs. Though the reft of the nation is poor, the 
clergy arc immenfely rich, and their revenues of all 
kinds very great. Moll of the towns and c Hates 
belong' to them, and are exempt from all public bur^ 
dens 5 yet tbeir avarice is infatiable, cfpccially that of 
the Mendicant friars, tltuugh they profeffl poverty. 
Their commerce, which is free from all duties and ira- 
pofl.9, is alfo a rich fund to them. Though the Spa- 
niards are naturally men of wit and of an elevated genius, 
yet little progrefs in the fcienccs h to he expeded from 
them, while the clergy ufe their utmoft efforts to keep 
them in ignorance, branding all literary refearches with 
the name of herefy, and inveighing againfl; the feats of 
tlie mufes as the fchooln of hell, where the devil teaches 
forccry. There are 22 univerfities, and fcvcral acade- 
mics, in Spain ; but fo conftitulcd, and under fuch rc- 
Aridion*!, that they can never attain to any mcafurc of 
true learning. There arc few printing houl'es in Spain ; 
and mcill of the books in that language are publifhed in 
other couhtries. 

In regard to trade and manufadures, the Spaniard^ 
are far from making fuch a figure as might be exped- 
cd. Moll of the laborious work in their hufbandry, 
manufadiires, and handicrafts, is performed by the 
rrench, efpecially in the two CaHiles and the midland 
provinces, the natives being either too lazy or too proud 
to ftoop to fuch employments. By thefc means, the , 
rrench ufually return with large fortunes to their own 
country . The chief maniifaduresof Spain axe thofe of 
f)1k, wool, iron, copper, and other hardwares; but tUefe 
fall far fhori of the flourifhing condition to which tiicy 
miglit be brought: hence a great part of the treafu/^ uf 
America go to the foreign merchants, who fupply thjeiti 
wiih goods For that part of tlie world. However, Jjt |ii 
certain, that Spain, fince it hatli had princes af the 
lioitfe of BouVbon upon the hatp improved its 

revenues, increaM its forces liy fea an ‘4 land, and ap- 
plied itfelf m6re than it did before to man,^adare8 ai^ 
hiilbandiy having iliaken off, 1n feme mcafvne, that 
i<11e indolent diijMliian >yhkh rendered it fo contempt- 
ible itrthe eyes of otlier nations ; but tt wAlW a^long 
time before they will 'be 'able lo fupply the Wantac? 
their own country, nad ihofe of America, in auyjgreat 
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Spain Is extremely wqll tituated./oili trade •* Spai a 

but mod of its produce is frxportcd by foreigrkrs, ex- — -v~^ 
cept what is carried to the Indies ; and even yith re- 
gard to that trade, they are little better than fat^ors to 
tlie Engliili, French, l 5 utch» and^^tdlian^ Smuggling, 
which was formerly carried, tQ a height, is n()\^in • 

a great meafurc ruppreflcil. Since the year lyyOt the 
exportation of filver hath been allovved on the payment 
oi $ per cent. From 173^ abnoft to 1756, the flotas 
and galleons were difconiinued,>and the tr.ul<^ to Ame- 
rica carried on in rcgiltcr ^Hilps, which, any inci chant 
might fend, on pcrmilHon obtained from the council of 
the Indies : but then the flotas and gailrons wcie re- 
ftored,. The Alfoguc lljips arc two vefTcIs which carry 
quickfilvcr on the king's account to Vera Crux.' There 
is a company which has an cxclufive^gr^ttl for trading 
10 the Caraccas ; and another for^trading to Forto Ri- 
co, the bay of Honduras, the province of Guatlmala 
and Hifpaniola ; bat the Spanim part of the lail, it ia 
faid, hath been lately ceded to the French. One fnip, 
and fometimts.twp, fails anniudly from Mnuillaf in the 
illand of Luconia, one of the Philippines, for Acapul- 
co in Mexico : her cargo, which belongs to the con- 
vents, cunfiHs of the principal commodities of that patfc. 
of the world ; but the return from Acapulco is for the 
moll part made in money, and amounts to a vail fum, 
as appeared from the treafure found on board the Aca- 
pulco ihip taken by Lord Anfon. In return lor the 
inaiiufaflurcs fent to Ametica, the Spaniards receive 
gold, filver, cochineal, indigo, the cocoa or chocolate 
nut, logwood and other dyeing woods, fugar, tobacco, 
fnuflr, and other produdioiis of that part uf the world ; 
fupplyin^ moft part of Europe amil Afia with the fdver 
which they bring from thence in their galleons. In the 
time of the Moors and Goths, tbis kingdom was ex- 
ceedingly populous. It is faid to have then contained 
between twenty and thirty milUons ; whereas now it 
does not contain above nine : and this, among other 
caufes, is owing to the pride and hzinefs of the inhabi- 
tants, want of manufadiures and good regulations, tie- 
glefl of the mines and agriculture, tbecxpulGon of the 
Moors, the peopling of Antterka, heavy taxes, the great; 
number of convents, exceffive venery, and the confe- 
quent infecundity of both j^xes* Their debauchery and 
ftcrility are partly occafipujed by their way gf living ; 
for they make great ufe of fpkes^ apd drink a gix‘at 
deal of chocolate, and Hrong mixed with brandy. 

The caufes affigued for the want of people ia ^pain will 
account in forse mcafurc for its poverty t aotysithttand- 
ing it isrcompnted that it receives one. year wj^h au- 
other, fectipg ahde other fums, above 26 mtllioas of 
pieces of eight, in regiflered gold and iUver. As molt 
of ibe manufaAures tliac are fent to America are fur-, 
niftied by Britain, France, Italy, and Holland, fo a 
weat part of tlic treafure brought hoiof by the gal- 
kous is pakt.to the merchants of thofe nations* 

The cqnfliitution gf Spain. .prefent an abfalutCQonfl^tu. 
hereditary ntofvl.rchy, , where; ihe Jkmaks iitberit, jg |e-do|i and go- 
fault of the .m^es* The king, in his Utk, enMiucratcs vtrnmcm. 
moA of the prpvmccs and particular parts of 'ifae domir 
niom be has been qr k, pglkiTcd In fpcxkiag of 
liimi he is commonly called hh Catlwiig o^ the 

Caihtilxc The hereditvy .ppuce k eqqHn,Qnly: 

Ilykd Prij^e q/ j^lurim wd the pth^cr rpyol oMM^en ^ 

Ift/anlu The kings gf Spain are never crowned y they 

feem 
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Spfiua: Teem tAnsfc a to difpofe nf the crown to uhac 

branch ® the royal family they pleafe. For the admi- 
Diflratiol of the government and of judice, here are fe- 
veral MiViQih and tribunals ; as tlie junto or cabinet 
coun^ the privy council, the council of war, the coui>- 
Cadile, the council of the inquifitiony the council 
"’lot finances, the council of the Indies, the feven cuuils 
of royal audiences, &c, 

J^firfraan/ie'f Tlic gcnctdl hillory of Sjsain proves how great an 

Trjvt/t m influence the cortes had in former times in the mod 
important aflfaira of government i fucli as war or peace, 
and the levying of uxcb, Hut during a lotig courfe of 
years they have not been anembled, except for the fake 
of form ; and the fovereigns, without violence, or for- 
mally reje^ing their intervention, have found means to 
elude their authority. They promulgate from the throne 
certain ordinances under the name the 

preambles of which give us to nnderlUnd, that they 
claim the fame authority as if they had been publifhed 
in the aflembly of the cortes ; who are never convok- 
ed but at the acceilion of a new monarch, to admini- 
fier to him an oath in the name of the nation, and to 
fwear fidelity to him. As this event happened fo late* 
ly as the month of September 1789, when the prefent 
king of Spain received the homage of all his fubjeds in 
the church of St Jerome at Madrid, it may not be un- 
acceptable to give an account of the ufual mode of af- 
fcmbling theiu. 

On this occafion letters of convocation are Tent to 
all the grandees ; to all perfons bearing titles of Caf- 
tile ; to all the prelates ; aiid to every city which has a 
tight to fend deputies to the cortes. The two fird 
olafles reprefent the nobility ; the prieds fit In the name 
of the clergy ; and the cities, which depute one of their 
magidrates, repref^nt the people,** Except on the 
•bovc-tnentidned occaflon, the cortea of the whole 
kingdom have been afTehibled but twice during the 
prefent century, and only once upon public bufinefs, in 
the year 1713, when Philip V. convoked them to give 
their approbation to the Pragmatic SanAion, which 
changed the order of fucceflion to the throne. 7 'bey 
are flJIlconf^Olt^d,' fbrtbe fake of form, in certain cafes ; 
but then, the methbeTS. of which tliey are compofed 
eorrerpond with each other without alTembling. At 
their breaking up in 1713, it was regulated, that they 
(hould be repixCcnted by a permanent committee, who^ 
office it fhonld be to watch over the adminidration of 
that padt of the taxes known by the name of MiUeneSf 
and which had been gVaAited tinder Philip IL with the 
formal cdpfent of the cdrtes, upon eercain coiiditions, 
which the monarch fv^ore to obfcfve. They retained 
the admin iflraticVi of thefe im pods until the year 171 9, 
when Cardinal Alberoni, whofe ardent and imperious ge- 
nius wav irritated at fuch (hackles, tiima^rred it to the 
hands of the fovercign. From that time, ihe affemblies 
of the deputies of the kingdom- have received no more 
of thtj riventics of the date than is ricceflaiy to p^^ the 
falaries anj defray the expellees of the members. 'TOefc 
are ei^t in number, and are chofen in the folio winj^ ' 
maandr i AH the provincea.of Cadile unite to nominate 
fix $ Catalonia and Majorca appoint one ; and the re- 
geiTcies of Valentia And Aragon ele£t the eighth. Tbefe 
deputies hold their plaiKB fix years, at the end of which 
a new eledliofi takes' place in the fame mamier. As a 
sclid of their kndient rights, they Hill retain the privi- 


lege of being, by virtue of their places, members of the 
council of finances, by which the fovercign communi. 
cates to the nation the nccedity of levying any new tax; 
and the approbation they arc fuppofed to give to I he 
royal refolution, is a fliadow of the coiifent of the cor- 
tes, without which taxes could not formerly be eichei- 
levicd or augmented. But it is eafy to pciceivc how 
feeble this rampart of liberty muft be, which is only 
formed of a Tmull number of citizens, who pofTefs but 
little real power ; are under the cuntroul of govern- 
ment, from which they exped favours and preferments ; 
and who, after all, reprefeut the mod numerous indeed, 
but lead refpeded, part of the nation. The provinces 
of Bifcay and Navarre, which have aOTemblies and par- 
ticular privileges, fend alfo, on fome occafions, deputies 
td the throne ; but they do not make a part of the 
body of the deputies of the kingdom, and their condi- 
tuents fix at pleafure the objedt and duration of their 
temporary miffion. 

The adminidration of Spain is divided into fix prin- 
cipal departments. The minider for foreign affairs is 
ill many refpedls the diredling minider, and receives, as 
a mark of didinclion, the title of fccretary of date. The 
minider of war has but a circumferibed authority- He 
is prefident of the council of war, which is rather a tri- 
bunal than a board of adminidration ; but the infpec- 
tors of the infantry, and thufe of the cavalry, dragoons, 
and provincial regiments, draw up a datement of what- 
ever relates to the corps of which they have the direc- 
tion : and the minider at war has only to prefent the 
memorials they give in to the king. The marine mi- 
nidcT has no aflbeiates. The chiefs of the three de- 
partments of Ferrol, Carthagena, and Cadiz, and in- 
fpedtors of the marine, arc named by the king, on the 
reprefentatioin of the minider ; but the marine ordi- 
nances prepared by him alone, require only the faiK- 
tion of the king. The minider of the finances diuuld 
properly be under the infpedf ion of the fiiperiiitendant- 
general of that department ; but thefe two offices were 
fome time firice united, and will probably be fo, coriti- 
uticd ; for the reparation of them would multiply, ivith- 
out nccefljty,, the fprings of government ; and the in- 
tereds of the date require that they fiiould be fimplified 
as much as permanent forms, thofe facred bulwarks of 
judicc and property, will admit. 

The higher nobility confid of counts, marquifes, 
and dukes. The grandees, who have precedence of all 
others, Oext the king and princes of the blood, arc nam- 
ed out of thefe. They have the privilege of being 
covered in the king^s prcfcnce, who dylcs them in his 
letters lilitfirious ; and in fpt^aking to them or of them,. 
iheir JRminenc^s : but there are others befide the gran- 
dees who are covered in the king’s prcfcnce ; as c^rdi- 
naU, nuncios,, archbifhops, the gtand prior of Callile 
^nd the grand prior of Malta, the generals of the oniei a 
of St Dumiinc and St Francis, ambsfl'adors of crowned 
heads, the kqights of. the golden fleece, and of the 
' three militUTy order? of St James, Cnlatrava, and Al- 
cantara, when the king aiSfia at their rcrpe6\ivc chap- 
ters in quality of grnndmaficr. No grandee can be ap« 
prehended for any crime but by tbc exprefs order of the ’ 
king; and they have many other privileges hefides 
ihel^. lli.e inferior nobility Ayte thn^afelvcs 
and Hidalgp/t, . , 

Of the orders io Spain, that of the golden fleece is 

the 
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Spain, the principal ; which was .inftituted in I430 by Philip 
* the Goc^ duke of Bui^uadyt and ia coinmoa now to 
0 d f ^ thehoufe of Auftria* The or- 

kiiijjht-” Compoftelli was inilitnted in the year 

hood. **75 l*y Ferdinand 11. king of Leon. The order of 
.CaUtrava waa founded by Sancho ItL of Cadile. Tbe 
order of Alcantara owes its inflitutbn to Fei'dinand li- 
king of Leon. The three laft orders have large com- 
niatiderica qr eftates annexed to ihetn. The maders of 
them were once fo powerful, that they difputed the 
king's authority over them ; whereupon the king pro- 
cured thofe mallerllijpg to be conferred on himfeU by 
the Pope, that they might no longer afTume an inde- 
pendency of rhe date. Tbe knighti of thefe three or- 
ders are efteemed noblemen. 

Itevcuuci, Jn the lafl century, the revenues of Spain amounted 
to' 32 or 33 mtliiuiiB of livrca t but afterwards they 
were ib reduced, that they did nut exceed feven or 
eight millions. At prefent, the revenues of the crown 
arifing in Spain are computed at five millions Qerlingj^rr 
Ufinufn,befideBwhat arifes from America. The filver mines 
there are incxhaudible ; and of the produce of thefe a 
fifth belongs to the king. The taxes in Spain are nu- 
xnerouB and heavy. The land forces, in time of peace, 
are computed at about 80,000 ] and in time of war^ 
mud be much more numerous. Their navy at prefent 
cannot be afeertained. 

Langi^'igc. The language of this country, cfpecially that fpokea 
ill Cadile, which is by far the pured, approaches the 
scared to the Latin of any language in Europe, mixed 
with Arabic words and terminations introduced by the 
Moors. In fume provinces, the vulgar tongue is a dia- 
le6i of the old French, or rather Gafconi which is little 
landerdood in the others- In Bifcay, the language is 
{aid to be a diale6^ of the Gothic orCeltia, and to have 
fume analogy with the Welch and Iriih. As to what 
regards the character of the Spaniards, they do not want 
either an inclination or capacity fot the fciences $ but 
have hardly an opportunity of acquiring any true learn- 
ing or knowledge, at lead in their fchools and uuiverli- 
lies. They arc admired for their fccrecy, condaocy, 
gravity, patience in adverdty, and loyalty. They arc 
allb faid to be true to their w^ord, great enemies to ly- 
ing, and fo nice and jealous in point of honour, that 
they will dick at nothing to wipe od any dain that is 
cad upon it. Amoilg their vices and defcdls are reck- 
oned their pride and contempt of foreigners, their indo- 
lence, lazinrfs, lull, bigotry, and credulity in believing 
the feigned miracles and legends of their monks. They 
are alfo faid to be extremely paflionate, jealous, and via* 
di£live ; and arc noted, above any other European na- 
tion, for defpifing and ncgleding agriculture, arts^ and 
^ manufa^urts. 

5anie di- We wilt here fubjoin Tome direAions for travelling in 
rcAIonv for Spain bv Mr Townfend, a latc refpe&able traveller ; as 
travelling ([^ey will enable the reader iQ form a more diftlnd no- 
m Spain. epunti^ than he could obtain 

from^nenil defeription. 

To travel commodioufly in Spaioe a man fbould^ 
have a good conftitmion, two good fervaiit% letters of 
Vol. 1 . credit tor the principal cities, and a proper intiodiic- 
tion to the beft famiJieSi both of the native inhabitaiits 
and of ilrangets fettled in the countr^A 
** 'Fhe language will be eafily acquired. 

His fetvants (hould bn a Spaniard and a Swift ^ of 


which, one ihould bfi fuficiently. acquainted witii fhe art Sfais, 
of cooking, and lirith tie fuperior art of prowding for 
the ijauitiey f“ which iinpliea a .pcrf'e£L kuowleote o? the ' 

(ponntry through whith he isto pafs, thliEt he m&feoijre 
a fiock of wine, bread, and meat, . in platieiwhent^^efe 
excel, and fuch a ftockis may be fuffiefonttooany^.^m 
through the diftrida iu whi^ 4 hefo are not to be olT- 
uined. Forhimfelf, his fervants* and, Ua baggage, be 
fhonld purcliafo three ilroag muhrt, able to fupport the 
load which is lobe pal uponibom* In his baggage he 
fiiould have flierts, a mitrafsi a blanket, and a quilt, a 
table cloth, knives, folks, and fpoems, with a copper 
vriTcl fufficiently capacious to boil hi# meat- This (houhl 
be furnilhed with a cover and lock. Each of the fer* 
vants (hoUld have a gun flung by the fide of his mule. 

** To travel as an economift in Spaia^ a man mail he 
contented to take his chance for conveyancci and either 
go by the poft, wherever it is cftablifhed ; or join with 
officers, going to their various fiations i to hive a coach, 
or quietly relign hitnfelf to a calafh, a calafine, a horfe, 
a mule, or a borrico- This laft is the moil conve- 
nient for the purpofe of croffing the country, or of wan- 
dering among the mountains. If he is to traverfe any 
diilridt infefied by banditti, it will be fafe for him to 
go by the common carriers, in which cafe he will be 
mounted on a good mule, and take the place which 
^ould have been occupied by fome bale of goods. Any 
one, who is fond of botany, for fhort cxcurAons, will 
make choice of a borrico. This is always to be had 
when, as in fame tillages, neither horfe nor mule are to 
be obtained. I have ufed this honourable appellation 
for the mod patient of all animals, bccaufc 1 would not 
(hock the delicacy of a young traveller, by teUiag him, 
at his fird felting out, tha|be may fometimes find him- 
felf under the necelTity of riding upon autfs. 'Hcmud 
however, know, for hia confoUtion, that an afs does 
not appear fo contemptible in Spain at in tbe lioldcr 
regions of the north» 

The bed time for him to begin this expedition is 
in autumn, when he may go by Bayonne, Burg«, Val- 
ladolid, and Segoyia, hadimiiig to the coqrt of llde- 
fonfo. Here he is to procure mtersfor the chief cities 
in Spain. Ori thefe will depend the udiole pteafure of 
his excurfion. During the ivinter he may the 

fouth of Spain, Toledo, Gordovii ScvUlc, Ca^iu, Gib- 
raltar, Malaga, Granada, Carthageni, Murcia, Alicant, 
Valencia, and Barcelona" Returning, by "S^aragoza to 
Aranjuez in tbcfpnnig,. he Mif foUow^he Merino flock 
to the mountainB of the northa wbilft the country, on 
which he haa tutned his hack, is i^^kled for tra- 
velling, by rile diflblving beats, by umqt of provifions, 
and by malignant fovars.^ This feafon will be bed em- 
plbyed in Galicia, the Afiuriia, Md 'thc provinces of 
Bifcay, taking Salamanca and Lebn in the way.'* 

See Mexico. 

SPAIi ATRO, or 5t a^t to, a rich, populous, and 
ftrong town of the i^ublre of Venice, capital of Ve- 
neiuin Dalmtta, with i gwri harbour and an archbi- 
(hop*s fee. Here arethe ruins of the palace of Diocle- 
fian, of wWch tbe hife Mr Robert Adam publiflied in 
a fpkndidAceoafit, emiched with 71 folio plates. 

In i784,Spalatrowa8 nearly dcpopiila[ted by thefuapse^ 

It is ftrongbyfituatkmibrifLg built ona peninfula, which 
is joined to Terra Fhnmu by a neck of laud haflF a mile 
over. It ia feated on the gulf of Veaice, 35 milea 

foutk- 
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SjUfl finiLb-«fl of Scbenico, and 102 norlh-wcft of Ragufa. 

S,L ‘7- 3>- N- Lat- 44- 4- 

_ , SP/IN, a mcafure taken from the fpace between the 

ihurniyand the tip of the little finger when both arc 
11 retired out. The fpan is edimatcd at three hand- 
bjfjtf^fulliH or nine iuehcu. 

^'^SPANDRELL, the folidwork 011 each haunch of 
ail arch, to keep it from fprcadiiig. 

SPANHEIM (E7,tkicl), a learned writer in the 
17'Lh century, was born at Geneva in 1C29 ; and 
in vvenl to I.eyden to iludy. Here he diflin- 

guinied himfelf to great advantage ; and !iic reputation 
ipreafling, Charles Louis ckctor palatine fent for him 
to be tutor to his only foil. This talle our author dif- 
cliargcj to the entire fatisfadtioii of the eledtor ; by 
whom he was alfo employed in divers negotiationa at 
foreign courts. He altei wards entered into the fervice 
of the elector of Brandenburg, who in 1680 fe4it him 
envoy -eittraordiiiai y to the court of France, and foon 
after made him a luinilter of date. After the peace of 
Ryfwic, he was again ftut on an embaffy to France, 
wluTc he continued fiom the year 1697 to 1702. The 
clednr of Braiidvuburg having during that interval af- 
fumed the title of of Pruffla^ conferred on him the 
title and dignity of a baron- In 1702 he left France ; 
and went ainbalTador to England, whefe he had i)een 
fever'd times. Here he died in 1710, aged 81 years. 
It is furprifing, that in difeharging the duties of a pub- 
lic miiiider with fo much cxadLiets, and amtdli fo ma^ 
ny different journeys, he could iind time enough to 
write the fcveral hooks publilhcd by him. It may be 
faid of him, that he acquitted himfelf in his negotiations 
like a perfon who had nothing elfe in his thoughts s 
and that he wrote like a man who had fpent hia whole 
time in his (Indy. The principal of his works arc, 
^<^1, De prajlantla et afu nwUnfmatum unttauorum ; the bell 
^.^^ition of which is in two volumes folio. 2. Several 
.ll?!^ers or difTertations on fcarce and curious medals. 

3. A preface and notes to the edition of the emperor 
Julian’s works, printed at Leiplic in 1696, folio. 

SPANIEL, in zoology. See Cam is. 

SPAR, in mineralogy, a name given to thofe earths 
which break' cafily into rliomboidsT, cubical, or lamU 
nated fragments with poliflied furfaces. As the term 
fpar is thus applied to (tones of different kinds, without 
any regard to the ingredients of which they are com- 
.pofed, fome additional term mi|ll be tifcd to ezprefst he 
condituent parts as well as the figure } for indance, cak 
carpouR fpar, gypfeouB fpar, &c. The fpars found in 
Britain and Ireland are of four different fpecies j opaque, 
refrafting, diaphanous, and (talaAltical. The opaque 
fpar Is rhomboidal, hezangular, and triangular, of va- 
rious colours, and is found in mines in Wdei, Derby- 
fhire, dec. and at Ovens near Cork. %, The refracting 
fpar is rhomboidal, (liows objects fecn thmough it double, 
and fometimes 8, I2, or 16 images at oivce. It is 
frequent in the lead mines of Derby (hire, Yurkfhire, 
&c. 3. Diaphanous fpar is rhomboidal, triangular, 

hexangular, pyramidal or columnar ; and is found in 
mines, quarries, and caverns, in many different places. 

4. Stala£titical fpar, icicle or drop-llone, is formed by 
the running or dropping of water, containing a large 
proportion of calcareous earth. It is opaque, f^enerally 
laminated, but from accidental circumltanccs aifuincs va- 
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rious forms. It occurs at Kiiarcfborough in York lb ire, 8par, 

and at Ovens near Cork. Spirga- 

A new rpccicB of fpar has lately been found in the 
Eaft Indies, which, from its extreme hardnefs, approach- 
ing to that of a diamond, is called adamanlinefpur. It 
was difeovered by Dr Black of Edinburgh tn be a di- 
(lin£t fpecicSfc Happening one iLy to vifii a lapidary, 
it was (hown to him among otlicr fpecinn as a [bjh;! 
that was ufed in the Eiilt Indies for poliHiin” ms, a'i i 
grinding other hard fubdances. Dr Black immediately 
(iiiglcd out a fpLcimen which he font to Mr Grcvillc, 
who requclUd M. Klaproth to analyze it. 

There arc two varieties of this Ip -''; one of llicm 
comes from China, and cryftallizeii in licxagunal prifm.j 
without pyramids, the length of the fides varying froru 
iix to twelve lines ; their breadth being about nine, of 
a gray colour w'ith diiTcrent (liadts. Though the en- 
tire pieces arc opaque, the thin latninx are tr infpaient, 
and when broken, its furfaec appea::* /lightly u.iat. i. 

Its cryflals are cuvered with a very line ar.d Rruugly 
adhering crull, compofed hf fcides* of liKery mica, mixed 
with parciclcs of red feld-fpar. Sometimes the fjj face 
has martial pyrites or yellow fuiphurtt of iron adhering 
to it. Its h'drdncTs is fo great, that not only euU 
glafs as ealily as the diuirioiiJ, but even feratches loek- 
crydal and other very liard dcjues. Its fpecilic gr:i\ity 
is to that of waiter as 3 7 10 to IGOO. Sometimes it 
contains crylLiilized grams of magnetic oxyd of iiou, 
which may be feparated fiom the Itoiie when pulveri- 
zed by means of ttie loadlloiie. 

The other kind found in Ilindollan is of a whiter co- 
lour, and of a more laminated texture than tlie former; 
the grains of iron contained in it arc like wife of a fiTUill- 
er (i/i- than thofe of the former ; they me not dlfliifed 
tbriiugb ii,i fiibftance, but only adhere to its furface. 

This (par is exceedingly difficult to analyze. To do 
fo, M. Klaproth was obliged to melt it no Icfs tliaii 12 
times with 15 parts of foda or mineral alkali, in a lilvcr 
crucible ; the heat being each lime continued for five 
hours as (Irong as the crucible could bear, A fit. r each 
fufion the mafs was fuftened by boiling dillilled wa- 
ter, filtering and precipitating by acids the fmall quan- 
tity of earth which the alkali had diflblved ; and laftly, 
that portion which had not been decompofed was di- 
gcfled at different times with concentrated and boiling 
acids. By this tedious procefs he at length found, 
that the fpar confided of aluinine and another kind of 
earth, in the proportion of 2 to i, the nature of which 
is not underdood. It is not filiccous earth, ai it does 
not combine with fixed alkalies in a melting heat \ and 
for w^ant of opportunities to make a fLifficient number 
of eiperimentB, our author was unable to dcUrniine 
whether it be a fixth fimplc canh, or a compofition of 
two or more earths which he was not able to feparate. 

From a letter of M. Morveau to Mr Crcll, it ap- 
pears that this done is alfo found in France. A fmall 
bit of this was tried by him in prefence of Mr Wedge- 
wood, and be found that its fpecific gravity w'as fiiperior 
to the fpar of China, being no lefs than 4.1803, and 
die true adamantine f^par of China gave 3.8222. 

SPARGANIUM, bur-xeed, in botany; A genus 
of plants belonging to the clafs of monaciaf and to the 
order of ; and in the natural fydem ranged 
under the 3d order, CaiamarU, The amentum of the 
4 N male 
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Sparmannla male flower is roundifh, the calyx is triphyllous, aad 
II there is no corolla. The amentum of the female flower 
^ refcmblcs that of the male* The ftigma is bifid ; the 

fruit is a dry berry containing one feed. There are two 
fpecies. the crcdlum and naUns, both of them natives of 
Great Britain and Ireland, i. The ereiium^ great bur- 
reed, has a ilem two or three feet high, crtA, firm and 
branched ; the lower leaves arc triangular, the upper 
ones plain. The male heads are much fmallcrthan the 
fcnuilc. This fpccies flowers in Jitlyi and is frequent 
on the banks of rivers and likes and near Aagnant wa- 
ters. 2 . The natdnSf floating or little hur-iced, has a 
ftalk about two feet long. The leaves float, are about 
a foot long, one-fourth of an inch wide at the bafe, and 
one-ciglub in the middle, and end in a point. The male 
fplicrvdcs are goncrslly three, and all hililc ; the female 
< arc commonly three, the two lower being fupported on 
peduncles, the iippcrmoft felfile. It flowers in July, 
and grows in pools and lakes, but h rare. 

SPARMANNIA, in botany ; a gcruis cf plants be- 
longing to the claf. polyandncty and to the order of 
niQTtugynia. The corolla confdls of four petals, and is 
bent buck ; the ne£inria arc numcrons and fwell a little; 
the calyx is quadnphylhms ; ihe capfvde is angulated, 
quinqiidocular and echinated. There js only one fpc-i 
cies, the yjfricana* 

SPARROW, in ornithology. See Frincijula* 

Sr.ifiRow -Hu^vLi in ornitliokigy- See Falcd- 

SrAKKQir^Orafi. Sev AsPASAGVrS. 

SPAR liY-Ac in. Sec FLOVk^Acid^ andCnuMisTRY, 

SPARTA, or Lacad^mon, the crpitsl of the 
country of J^aconia in Greece, an ancient and moil re- 
nowned Hate, the inhabitants of which have been in all 
r ages cclcbra^d for the fingulatity of their laws and cha- 
The liiftory radev.— The hiiiury of Sparta for many ages is entirely 
i*lS|uita fabulous; and the authtmtic accoiutls commence only 
rnt iayfa- celebrated lawgiver Lycurgus, who flouriflied 

ihr 7 inic(.f article LvcuRGtJs. 

i yciir^Li. After his death, the firll important tiaiifadion r hich 
w'c find mentiunp^d in the Spartan hiflory is the Meffc- 
nian war, which commenced in the year 752 13 . C>and 
endid in the total reduction of the McHeiuan territory, 
as rdiitid under the article Mtssinia. During this 
period, according to fonic authots, a great change took 
place in the goMTiiment of Spnrta. This was the crea- 
Tion cf the cpboii, which isaferibed to one of the kings 
fjamed Thropempus, This mail pemeiving that ^therc 
was Q neceffity for leaving tnagiftiaies to txeciit^ the 
law'll, when the kings were obliged to be in the field, 
iippointed the magillraics above mentioiwd, whoafic/'* 
wards made fo great aligurc in the UaU (fee EpHxiri). 
One great privilege of the ephori was, that iligy ^Ji'd 
iijcjt rife up at the prcfenccof the kings, as all other ma- 
giflrates did ; another was, tb^t if th^ kings offended 
.■gainil;,lhc laws, the epbori took -cogniRsnt'e of the of- 
icncc, and inflifted a luitabb puiiUkin^nt. PrUm the 
I'irfl eki^tion of I he cplmri, tlic year vi/as drnomindUd as 
at Athens, from thc.firfl elcclhm of, the arcbons* - . 

The conqueE of MeiRnia gave Spurts tbs (npcrioTiiy 
over the ttil of the flates, excepting only that .o^AtherM, 
which for a long, time, cpiu in ucd to be. a very troublv- 
14 , me vi\a 3 ; but the con tells between ihtfc two rival 
Iuub have been fo fully rcktul .muUr the article A r- 
I'K a, ihal pqlhirg oupic is Kquilke to be added in this 


ferns rc- 
pnlfcd w'iik 
t 
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place. Ill the time of the Pevfian war, l.eotidas the Sparta. 
Spartan king diilingtiifhed himfL'lf in Cnch a munner, as v— ^ 

to become the admiration not only of that biit||^of every * 
fuccerding age. It being re folvcd in a gcncraVcoiiiicil , 
to defend the flraits of Thermopylae again (I thV Perfi- 1" 
ans, 7000* foot W4?rcput under the command the 

nidas ; of whom, however, only 300 were Spartans."^ * hermo- 
Lconidas did not think it pradlicable to defend tlie 
agaiiiA fujch multitiules as the Perfun king commanded j 
nnd therefore privately told his friends, that his dcJign * 

W'as to devote hiniftlf to dead) for his country. rhat Jlf'j 

Xerxes advancing near the (Iraits, was ftraiigcly fur- 
prifed to liml that the Greeks w ere rcfolvcd to difpulc^ "!-^*; 
his paflage ; for he had alvways flattered himfclf, that oul*‘ 
bis approach they would betake themfclves to flight, 
and not attempt to oppufe his innumerable forces. 

However, Xerxes fllll entertaining fome hopes of their 
flight, waited four days without undertaking any thing, 
on purpofe to give them time to rclreat. During this 
time, he ufed bis utmoil endeavours to gain and corrupt 
I^euuidas, promifing to make bim mailer of a!l Greece 
if he would conic over to bis interefl. His pliers being 
rtjtdicd W'ith contempt and indignation, tbe-king order- 
ed him by a herald to deliver up his army. Deoi.idns, 
in a ILylc and with a fpiiit truly laconical, anl'u(.itd, 

“ Come ihyl'elf, and take them.*’ Xerxes, at this re- 
ply, tranrpprled witU ntgc,,oomm|tndLd the M. dea and 
Ciflians to march againli them, tuke them all alive, and 3 
bring ihtin to him in fetters. The ]VXed« 9 * not able 
(land the fluick of the Greeks fodn betook themfclvts 
to flight : and in their rtKim. Hy dames was ordered tol.^ 
irdvaiicv wuth thnt body which wns called 7 wwyrr<//, anJiLn 
confifled of io,oco chofen men ; but wdirn thefe i.ame 
to elofe with the Oteeks, they fucccciU'd no Lctur ctiRii 
the Medes and CiiTisus, being obbjted to rotire wrJi 
great fhugliur. The next. day the PvrfAans, refleding 
on the fmall number of their eneiows, and fiippofing fo 
many of them to be wounded that they could not pof- 
fibly iTiaintnin a fecond fight, icfplvcd to make another 
atunipt v but could iiot^by atiy efi'oris make the Grf tki 
give way : on the contrary, they were thejmRJvcs pul, to 
u fliiimcfid flight. Thc^vidiiiur of the Greeks extrud 
itfelf on this uccflfion in a ptianuer fo extraordinary, thitt 
Xerxes is laid to have three tiii>e.s, leaped From his tin one, 
appreliending the entire dt ftru^ioti of his army. 

Xerxes hnving lo^b all hopes, of forcing his way 
through troiqn, that Were detirrmined to.ccniqu^'r trr 
die, was f'xtitmtly perpJtxed knd doubtfid what mcq- ^ 
fvircs he (houJd takcii? this poflure of afl'ajrs'r Uhtn one'riiej are 
EphiaUcs, in expedtation of a great award, oanie to him, Ihown a 
nitd difeovered a freret paflage to rhe - toji of the hill"'*) 
which ovr I looked and commanded the Spartan ^‘ **^<!^ *-'**• 

The king immediately ordeied Hydarncs thither 
\m felefi hotly of io,oco Vedians ; who marching all 
idglu, arriwl at hreak of d.-iy, and pofFciTcd ibcmUlvcs 
of that advmnagtoufi poll. 1 he Phoesrans, who defend- 
ed thia pafu, being i^riptwored by the cueitiy's ru;m- 
bern* rtiiKd with ptYcipimvioii to the very top of ihp 
mountain, prepared to die galhmiry. But Hydair.cs 
rcgleiitiiig to piufuetlum, mnrehtd down the mcuritaiii 
with all pofiikdc capedition, in tM'dir to attaik iluife 
who deftAuUHl the ieiaits in the rciir. Lconid&s being 
liUW' ^ppvifed tliat it wss ympoflll^lc. to bear up againit 
thceiieiliy, obliged ihe nAi ot his allies to retire : hut 
he Aaid biiiiRlf, with thc.Thcfpianfl, Thdmns, and Jf.o 

Duccdtincuians, 
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9pnrw. Laredcflonianii, all rcfolv(d to die witli ilitir leader j 
\wlio beiljj told by ibe oraelej tliaL either Spann fitould 
he (leltrjiyed or the king lofe hiR life, determined with- 
oiu the lead hcfitaLiou to fficrillcc hiinfeU' for bia coun- 
try. The Thebans indeed remained agiiinft their inch- 
ti>rfoii, being detained by LecMiidaa as li6f\?igeb*; for 
''' liiey w^rre furpc(^’lL'd to favour the Pcrfians. The Thcf- 
pians, «vnch thfir leader Djinophilus, could n«»l by any 
larans be prevailed upon to abandon Leoiiidas and the 
Spprtana. The aiigiir Megilli.is, who had foretold the 
event of this eiiterprirc, being prelVed by Ltonidds to 
letirc, ft'iit home liis only fon ; but remained hirnfclf, 
and died by TiConidaS. Thofe who (laid did not feed 
thcinfelves with any hopca of confincring or efraping, 
but looked upon ThtrmopylaS as their graves t and 
when Ijeoiiidas, exhorting them to take fomc iiouriih- 
" ipent, faid, that they ifliould all fup together with 

Plnio, with OT>t accord they fet up a Ihout of joy, as if 
tiicy liad been invited to a ban<|uet. 

"Xerxe*;, after pouring out a libation at the rifing of 
5 the fun, began to move with the whole body of his ar- 
t.coiu,bs iny^ Jig ndvifed by EphialteB. Upon their 

^ aj)prodch, Le(jnidas advanced to the broadelt part of 

ns nn-n- pafj'age, and fell upon the enemy with fucb undaunt- 
ed Couiiigc and rerhbition, that the Perfian officers were 
obllgLd to Hand behind the divilious they commanded, 
in Older to prevent the flight of their men. Great num- 
bers of the enemy fa'Iliiig into the fea, were drowt>ed | 
others were trampled under fool by their own men, and 
a gTcat many killed by tlie Greeks; who knowing they 
could not avoid death iipou the arrival of thofe wlio 
were advancing to fall upon their rear, exerted their 
utmotl efforts. In this udUon fell the brave Leonidas; 
wliieh Abrocomes and Hyperanthes, tw^o of the bro- 
thers of Xerxes, ol>ferviiig, advanced w ith great refolu- 
tioli to fbi'AC hiitnxly, nridtianry it in triumph to Xerxes. 

, lb*t the Lftct^emortia«B> more eager to defend it than 

their own lives, rr|iulfed the enemy four limea, killed 
both the bmthcrsbf X«rxc8, with many other command- 
ers of’diflim!:li(jn, and rtfened the body of their beloved 
gentvdl out t»f tht enemy's hands. But in the mean 
lirtiif, the atmyth^t'was led byihett'cacherousEphiaflus, 
advancing to attack their rear, they retired to the nar- 
lowiH place of tluj paffage, ttnd drawing all together 
except thc'rhebanBipoftcdthcmfelveSon w rifuig ground. 

Im thifi place they made head agaiutl the Perijans, who 
poured in upon them' on all fides, till at length, not 
vnrtquJflied, but opprelTcd and over whelmed by numbers, 
they all fell, except one Who efcaped to Sparta, where 
hi^ was treated oh u coward Uud traitor to his country ; 
blit afterwards made a glgrkjus reparation iu the battle 
of Platrea, where he dillinguinicd himfclf in an extraor- 
dinary matiucr. Some time after, a magnifleent monu- 
ment was ereflcd at ThtTinopylii?, in honour of thofe 
brave defenders of Greece, with two iiifcriptions ; the 
qiu* gencriil, and rtlatiiig to all thofe wh^» died on this 
occiinoii, importing, that the (Clicks of PclopOnneAis, 
to the nunib(*r ai-ly of 4000, made head agaiidt the Per- 
fian army, r«»rifi fling of 3,000,000. The other related 
to the SpartauB in particular, and was compoCed by the 
poet Siinonidi^s, to tlivc purport : Go, ]>afleuger, and 
acquaint the Spartaiifi that we died here in obedience to 
their )u!i commands."' At lliofe tornbft a funeral Oi'a- 
tion was yearly pronounetd in honour of the dead he- 
roes, and public games performed with great Itiemnity, 
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wherein none but the Lacedemonians and ThtTpJani Apart!, 
bad any fliarc, to fhow that tlicy iilouc were concerned 
in the glorious defence of Thermopyla*. 6 

At the end of tfic 77th Olympiad, a mofl dreadful A drcjdf-il 
earthquake happened at Sparta, in which, according ii,r 
Diinhiriis, *o,ooo perfons lufl their lives; and Plntuieb 
tells us, that only live lioufes were left Ihn.dlng n I be 
whole city. On lliiH occafmii the ilclots or (laves, 
whom the Sp'Hitsns had all along treated with the iit- 
mofl: cruefty, attempted to revenge thcmfclvcs, by tak- 
ing up arm.., and inarchiiijr dirctlly to tlic nii-is nf tbc 
city, ill hopes of cutting olf at oiu c thofe who had rfeap- 
cd from tlie earthquake. But in thi« thty were jne- 
vented hy the prudence <if the Spartan king AKfuda- 
mus ; for lie, ohfrrving that the cili/cns were more dc- 
firouu of preftrving their effccls than taking care of 
their own Jives, coufed an alarm to be founded, as if he 
had known that an enemy was at hand. On tliis the 
citizens armed thcmfelves in hallo with fiith wcaprinj 
BB they could come at ; and h-iving ninrcbcd a btlic 
way from the city, met the Hi lots, whom tlmy foon - 

compelled to retire. The latter, however, knowing V'ar with 
that they had now- no mercy to expcA from thofe whodic ilcloti. 
bad already treated them with fuch cruelly, rcfulved to 
defend themfelves to the lafl. Having therefore fLi/td 
a fea-port town in Mcrfenia, they from tlicr.ee made 
fuch incurfions into the Spartan tirntorits, that iliey 
compelled I hofc imperious maflerti to iiflc afliflanre fiom 
the Athenians. This was immccliatrly gramed ; lut 
when the Spartans faw that the (l:ill of the Aihriiians 
in bcficging towns wati much grralcr rhan their own, 
they became jValoua, and difmifl’ed their allies, telling 
them, that they had now no farther occnfion for their 
fcrvices. On this the Athenians left them in difgiill ; 
and an the Helots and Melfeniana did not choofc to 
come to an engagement w'ith a Spartan army in the 
field, but look (htdter in thtir fortified places, the war 
w'as protrai^icd for tPn years and ii])w:\rds. At Ir.ll the 
Helots were reduced to their forme; mifei-y ; and the 
Melfenians were obliged to leave Pcloponm fus, on pain 
of being made (Iavcs alfo. Th^fc poor people were 
then rcccivtd by the Athenians, wlirj granted them 
Naupiidub for their refidener, and afterwards brought 
them, back to a ]iart nf their own country, from wliencc 
in the covirfe of the reloponncfian war they had drive 11 
the Spartans. 


In the year 431 TS. C. tlie Peloponnefian w^ar cnm-vvai, thtf 
meuced ; of which a full necoimf Jiai bten given under Aflinii.un 
the article Attica, i 16 — 165. It ended mofl Liii-.-n^i ivr- 
fortimatcly for the Athenians; their city being tfikcn 
and dffinantkd, as related in the article abo'^e-incntinn- 
cd. Thus were the Spartans raifed to the higheft piirli 
of glory ; and, in the reign of Agcfilaua, they fccnit J 
to be on the poiul of fubvertiiig the Perfran empire, i»s 
related under ibc article Pf iisr a, N” 34. But here their 
good fortune and their views of empire were fuddcniy 
checked. Agefilans had carried on l lie war in Afia 
witii the grcAtefl: fncct fs ; and afi lie ivould hearken to 
no termB of accommodation, a Peifiaii gtivernor named 
TUhrauJlts% haring firfl nttcnipted in vain to bribe the 
king, defpaiclicd Timocmlcs the Rhodian with 50 la- 
Icnls into Circccc, in Older to try wliether he could 
there meet with any perfons lefs incorrnpiihh- than the 
Spartan monarch. This agf'iit found many who incli- 
ned to accept his offers ; particularly in Tlicbcs, Co- 
4 ^ ^ riiithi 
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ritith, and Argoa, By didributing the money in a pro- 
per manner, he inflamed the inhabitanU of ihefc three 
cities agaiijft the Spartans } aiid of all others the The- 
bans came into his terms with the greateft readinefs. 
They faw tliat their antagonifts would not of their own 
accord break with any of the ftates of Greece, and did 
not choofe to Iwegin the war tiiemfelvea, beenufe the 
chief of the PdHjan faflion were ynwilling to be ac- 
countable for the event. Fur this reafon they perfuad- 
ccl the Ijocrians to invade a I'cnall dillrift which lay in 
difpiite betwixt the Phocians and thrmfelves. On this 
the Phocians invarled Lucris ; the Locriuns applied to 
the Tliehans, and the l^hoclaiis to the Spartans. The 
latter were ghid of an oppoilunity tif breaking with the 
Thrbana ; but met with a much warmer reception than 
they expected. Their old general LyfAuder, who had- 
leduced Athens, was defeated and killed, with the lofs 
of leoo men : on which difaller Agefilaus was recalled, 
and obliged to relinquifh all hopes of conquering the 
Perfians. His return changed the fortune of the war 
fo mucli, that all the (icttes began to grow weary of a 
coiitefl from which nobody derived any advantage ea- 
erpt the king of Perfia. In a fhort time a treaty was 
concluded, known in hillory by the name of the pe&a 
of jintaInJas. The terms of this treaty were highly 
difadvantageous and diflionourable to the Greeks^ ^ for 
even the Spartans, though foccefsfal in Greece, had 
loft a great battle at Tea with the Perflan fleet under 
Conon the Athenian, which entirely broke their power 
in Afia. 

By the peace of Antulcidas, the government of Bol- 
otin was taken from the Thebans, which they had for 
a long time enjoyed ; and by this they were fo much 
provoked, thatai flrft they abfolutcly refufedto accede 
to the treaty ; but as Agefilaus made great preparations 
to invade them, they thought proper at laft to comply. 
However, it was not long before a new war commenced, 
which threatened the total fubveriiou of the Spartan 
Hate. As, by the peace of Antalcidas, the king of 
Perfia had in a manner guaranteed the fovereignty of 
Greece to Sparta, this republic very foon began to cx- 
creife Its power to the utmoH extent. The Mantineans 
were the firft who felt the weight of their refentmeni, 
although they had been their allies and confederates. 

In order to have a pretence for making war againft 
them, they commanded thcni to quit their city, and to 
rtiire into five old villages which, they hiid, had ferved 
their forefathers, and where they would live in peace 
themfclves, and give no umbrage to their neighbours. 
Tliir. being ^efnfed, on army was fent againft them to 
bcfiege ibcir city,. The firge. was continue^ through 
the fuijimcr with very little fucoefs on the part of the 
Spartans; but having during the winter feafon dammed 
up the river on which the city ftood, the Water rofe to 
fiich a height, as either co overflo^y or throw down 
thehoufes-; whicli compelled the^Mdritincaai) to fubmit 
to the terms preferibed to themi and retire into the 
old villages. The Spartan .vengeance next on the 
Phliafianfi anid Olynibians, whom they £^ed to come 
iuto fuch mcafum.aa they thought proper* After this 
they fell on the Thebans ; and, by attempting to feize 
on the Pirzum, drew Uie Athenians alfo into the quar- 
rel. But here their career was Hopped ; The Thebans 
bad^btxn taught the art of war by Chabrias the Athe- 
niafl'i-fo that even AgefilAuahimfclf took the command 
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of the Spartan army in vain. At fca they rc dc- Sparta. 
fcHted by Timolheus the foil of Conon ; and uy land — — v—— ^ 
the battle of Leudlra pot an cud to the fuperiurity 
which Sparta had held over Greece for near coo years. 7 ?*® 

bee Levltra. \.cnti:tW ' 

After this dreadful defeat, the Spartans had 
to exert all their courage and rtfolutioii. The wouv ii 
and ncarcii relations of ihofe who were^kilkd in 
itiHcad of fpcuding their time in latncnutujus, Oioi k 
each other by tlie hand, while the relations of ihofc 
who had efcaped from tlie battle hid themfelv^s amung 
the women ; or if they were obliged to go abroad, tli 'y 
appeared in tattered clothes, with-tliei^.arms fulcU il, aud 
their eyes fixed on the grounds Iri^-Was a law among 
the Spartans, that fuch as flcdfroin buttle fliouldbe dc- 
gcadedfrom their honours, fhbuld be coiiilraincd to ap- 
pear in garments patched with divers colours, to vvear 
their bem’ds half-fhaved, and to fuffer any to beat them 
who pleafed, without reli (lance. At prefent however, 
this kw was difpenfed with ( and Agefilaus by his pru- 
dent condudl keep up the fpirils of the people, at the 
fame time that by his Ikill in military afl'jirs he chetked 
the progrefs of the enemy. Yet, during the lifetime of 
Epamiuoadas the Theban, genera), the war went on 
greatly to the difadvaiitage of the Spartans ; but he be- 
ing killed at the battle of Maotuiea, all pariies^bccatnc 
quickly defirous of peace. Agefibus did not lo^ fur- 
vivc ; and with him, we may lay, periJhed the glory of 
Sparta. Soon after tlds all the lUtes of Greece fell 
under the power of Alexander the Great; and the 
Spartans, as well ai the re&, having become corrupt, 
and loH their martial fpirit, hcoamc a prey to.doineiUc 
tyraoto, and to furdgn Juvadem. . They maintained 
tlieir ground, however, with great rerolotion agaiaH the 
celebrated Pyrrhus king of Epinis } whom they repul- 
fed for three days fuceffivelyrthpugh not without af- 
finance from one of the captains.of Autigonus. Soon 
after this one of the kings of SpartavJSStmed per- 
ceiving the univerfal -degeneracy that had taken place, 
made an attempt to rellpr^ the lawa difciplinc of 
Lycurgiis, by which he foppofcd^tlie. Hate would be re- ij 
ftored to its former' gloj^y. But though at firft he. .met Ago and 
with fome appearance of .fucoefsvbC ms ihpn time ^'h;omcn« 
tried and ccDidemoed by the epltora ae a traitor -tp Ws 
country. ClcoOieiief^ however, who afe ended the. throne .(lore it. ' • 
in ai6 B. C. aqcoidpliihed the faformatioa ^hiek .Agis 
had attempted in vain# Hefbpprefled.jthe ephori ; can** 
celled all debts; divided the bad 

been in the time of X>ycurgu8 (,And put an to the 
luxury which prevaSed among the oiiixeui* - But at lalt 
he was overborne by the number of e4iemics which fur- 
rounded him ; and being defeatesd' in battle by Anti- 
gpuus, he Aedto Egypt, wher^ he put an end to bis own 
l^e. With him peri (hied every hope, of retrieving the 
a&irs of Sparta : the city for the jwefeut fell into the 
hands of AntigOiiMii; after Mrbithx luccdEonof tyrants 
took place ) tilh at lad all difiurhances were ended by 
the Romans, who reduced Macepon and Gxeece to 
provinces (of their empire, as has been related under 
thefc articlca. , . 

It remaina^rtow only to fay fomcthfng concerning the 
chara^er, manners, atid culloms of the Spartans, which, t-7«ur- 
as they w^re founded on the Jaws of Lycurgus, may 
bed be learned from a view of thefe laws. ^ 

The inftitUtions of Eycurgns were divided into 12 

tables* 
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Sparta, tahlefl* I The fird comprehended fuch of the Spartan 
laws afl Tepjardfd religion. I'he ilatucB of all the gods 
*5 and gorUleffca were rcprtfeiited in armour, even to Vc- 
His laws herfelf; the reafon of which was, that the ])co|j 1 c 
conceive a military life the mod noble and hu- 
^ ' V li^irable, and not attribute, as other nations did, (loth 

and luxury to the gods. As to facrifices, tlicy con- 
filled of things of very finiill value ; for which Lycur- 
gii9 hiinfclf gave this reafon. That want might ne ver 
hinder them from woHlilpping the gods. They were 
forbidden to make long nr ralh }»rayeis to the heavenly 
powers, and were enjoined to allc no more than that 
they might live htmeiUy and difcharge their duty. 
Graves were permitted to be made within the bounds 
of the city, contiaiy to the cudotn of mud of the Greek 
nations ; nay, tliey buried clofe by their temples, that 
all degrees of people might be made familiar with 
dtaih, and not conceive it fuch a dreadful thing as it 
WdB generally tdieemed elfcvvliere: on the fame account, 
the touching of dead bodies, or affilling at funerals, 
made none unclean,, but were held to be as innocent 
and honuur.ible duties as any other. There was nothing 
thrown into the grave with the dead body ; magnid* 
cent fepukhrCB were forbidden ; neither was there fo 
much aa an infeription, however plain or modefti permit- 
ted, Tears, lighs,outct 4 es, were not allowed in public, 
becaufc they Were thought diihonourahle in Spartans, 
whom their lawgiver would have to bear all things with 
equanimity. Mourning was limited to ii days; on 
I he I2tli the mourner facrificed to Ceres, and threw 
afidc his weeds. In favour of, fuch as were flaiu in 
the wars, however, aitd of women who devoted them- 
fclves to a religious life, there was an exception allowed 
as to the rules before mentioned ; for fuch had a fliort 
and decent infeription on tliesr tombs. When a num- 
ber of Spartans felt in battle, at a dillance from their 
country, many of them were buried together under one 
common tomb ; but if they fell on the frontiers of their 
own (late, then their bodies were carefully carried back 
to j^paria, and interred in their family fcpulchrcs. 
Coiiccining H. Lycurgufi divided all the country of Laconia in- 
rbe iliviGon to 30,000 equal ihai'es : the city of Sparta he divided 
0f Und. 9000,. as fome fay ; into 6000, as others fay ; and, 

as a third party will have it, into 4900. The intent of 
the legidator was, that property (hould be equally di- 
vided amongfthjs citizens, fo chat none might be power- 
ful enough to opprefs his fellows, or any be in Aich^ne* 
cclHty, as to be therefrom in danger of corruption. 
With the fame view he forbade the buying or felling 
thefo poiTcflions. If a Granger acquired a right to any 
of thefe (barest be might quietly eajfiy it, provided ho 
fubmitted to the laws of the republic. The city of 
Sparta was unwalled ; Lycurgus tiufting it rather to 
the virtue of its citizens than to the art of mafons. As 
to the houfes, they were very plain ; for their ceilings 
could only be w'tought by the axe, and their gates and 
doors only by the law ; and their utenfilu w'cre toxbe 
of a like damp, that luxury might have no iniiruments 
among them. 

Of die clti- citizens were to be neither more nor Icfs 

xais, chiL- the number of city lots ; and if at any time there 
drcD, £;c. happened to be mc^re, they were to be ltd out in cc- 
lonies. As to children, their laws were equally harfh 
and iinreafonable ; fora fuherwas dirc^ed to carry his 
cevv-boru infant to. a certain place, where the grave'll 
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men of his tribe lobked upon the infant ; and if they Sparta, 
pciceived it* limbs ftraight, and thought it had a whole- 
lomclook, then they rtturned it lu its parents to be 
educated; otherwife it was tUrovim into a dtep ca- 
vern at the foot of the mountain Taygetus. Tins law 
feems to have bad one very good eftcv^l, viz. mukmg 
women very careful, w'hen they were with child, of ei- 
ther eating, drinking, or exerciling, to excefs : it made 
theai alfo excellent nurfes ; for which they were in 
mighty requed ihrouglionl Greece. Strangers were 
not allowed to rcfide long in the city, that they might 
not corrupt the Spartans by teaching them new cul- 
tonvs. Citizens w'erc alfo forbid to travel, for the fame 
reafon, unlefs the good of the ilate required it. Sucli- 
as were not bred up in their youth according to the 
law, were not allowed the liberty of the city, becaul'e 
they held it unreafonable, tbjc one who bad not i'ub- 
mitted to the laws in his youth Hiould receive the bene- 
fit of them when a man. They never picfeircd any 
ftrangcr to a public office ; hut' if at any time they had 
occafion for a ptrfon not born a Spartan, they firfl made 
him a citizen, and then preferred him. 

IV. Celibacy in men was infamous, and puniflied in Of celibacy 
a moil extraordinary manner ; for the old bachelor was 
conftrained to walk naked, in the depth of winter, 
through the market place.; while he did this, he was 
obliged to ling a fong in difparagernent of himfelf ; and 
he had none of the hnnours paid him which utlierwife 
belonged to old age, it being held unreafonablc, that 
the youth /hould venerate him who w^as rcfolved to 
leave none of his progeny behind him, to revere them 
when they grew old in their turn. The time of mar- 
riage was alfo fixed ; and if a man did not marry w‘heii^ 
he was of full age, he was liable to an action ; as woe 
fuch alfo as married above or below tbcmfelvcB. Such 
as had three children had great immunities; fuch as had 
four were free from all taxes wbalfocvcr. Virgins were 
married without portions; bccaufe neither want fhoiild 
Kinder a man, nor riches induce him, to mnrry contrary 
to his inclinations. When a marriage was agreed on, 
the liu/band committed a kind of rape upon his bride. 

Huibauds went for a long time, fccrctly and by health, 
to th;: beds of their wives, that their love might not 
be quickly and ealily extinguilhed. Hn/bands were 
alkwed to lend their wives ; but the kings were for- 
bid to take this liberty. Some otiicr law'S of the like 
nature there w’cre, which as they were evidently againfh 
modeJly, fo they were far from producing the end for 
which Lycurgus dcligned them ; frnce, though the 
men of Sparta were generally remarkable for their vir- 
tue, the Sparlaii women were as generally decried for 
their boldncfs and contempt of decency. 19 

V-. It was the care of Lycurgus, that, from their 
very birth, the Lacedemonians /hould be inured 
conquer their appetites ; fur this reafon he diredl-^ 
ed, that nurfes /hould accufiom their children to 
fpare incala, and now and tlicn to falling ; that they 
fljaukl carry them, when 12 or 13 yeais old, to thofe 
who fhoiild examine their education, and who fliould 
carefully obferve whether they were able 10; be in the 
dark alone, and whether they had got over all other 
fullicB and wcakned'efi incident to chij^ren. He direct- 
ed, that children of aU ranks ihouldbe brought op in 
the fame way ; and that none fhould be more favoured 
ia food than another^ that they thight not, rvtn in their> 

infancy, . 
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infancyi perceive akny difference betWeert poverty and 
richen, but conlider each other cquala, and even as 
brethren, to whom the fame portions were afTigned, 
and who, through the coiirfe of their lives, were to fare 
alike : the yontiis alone were alloAvcd to eat flefli ; older 
men ate rheir black broth and pulfc ; the lads flept to- 
gether in chambers, and after a manner fomewhat re- 
femMin-g that ftill in nfe in Turkey for the Janizaries : 
their beda^ in the himniLT, were very hard, being com- 
pofed of the reeda plucked by the hand' from the banks 
of the Kurotns : in winter their beds wtre foftcr, hut 
by no means downy, or (it to fiidnlgc immoderate lleep. 
They ate altogether in public ; and in cafe any abdain- 
cd from coniing to the tables, they were fined. It was 
likewife ftri<3tly forbidden for any to eat or drink at 
home before they came to the common meal ; even -then 
each had Iits proper portion, that every thing mightbe 
done there with gravity and decency. The black broth 
watt the great rarity of the Spartans, which W'as com- 
ptjfcd of fait, vinegar, blood, 5ic. fo thut, in our times, 
it would be eliLemcd a very unfavoury foiip. If they 
were moderate in tlieir eating, they were fo in their 
drinking ali'o ; ihirft was the folc mcafure thereof ; and 
never any liacedemonian thought of driuking for pica-- 
fure : as for dr unkeniiefa, it was both infiimous and fe- 
verely punifl'ed ; and, that young men might perceive 
the reafon, flaves were compelled to drink to excefs, that 
the headliiitfs of the vice might appear. When they 
retired from the public meal, they were not allowa^d any 
torches or liglits, beraiifc it was expedied, that men 
wlio were ptrftdly fober llmiild be able to find their 
way ill the dark ; and, befidcs, it genve tliem a facility 
of maicliing without light ; & thing wonderfully ufcfiil 
tp them in lime of war. 

VL As the potir ate as well as the nch, fo the rich 
could w«ar nothingbeltcr than the poor ; they neither 
changed their faihlon nor ilic materials of their gar- 
ments ; they were made for warmth and llrcngtli, not 
foi gallantry and fiiow : and to this ciittnm even their 
kings conformed, who wore nothing gaudy in rrght of 
liicir dignity, but were •contented that their virtue 
fliould dtlVingiiifh them rather than their clothes. The 
youths wore a tunic till they w'crc twelve years ofd; af- 
UTwardh they had a cloak given them, which was to 
knve them a year: and their clothing was, in genend, 
lo thin, that a Lacedraionian veil became proverbial. 
Boys were always ufed to go without Ihocs ; but when 
they grnwmp, they were indulged with them, if the man- 
ner of life they led inquired 3i ; but they were always 
isiwred to run witlrout them, as alfo to climb up lind 
lUp down deep places- with bare lect : nay, the vety 
flvoc thry ufed was of u particular form, plain and 
iliKMig,. 1 ^’ys dxre not permitted to wear their hair ; 
hut when they hrrived at the age of twenty, they fuf- 
kred their hair and beard t 6 grow. Baths and invoin^l- 
iiig were not Arucli in ulk amotig'thb'Ljic'edemoiiiarifJ ; 
the liver Eerotaa ftipplted the former, and cxcrcifc the 
huicr. 1 In thi 'fieldi hdWever*" their fumpfuitry laws did 
uoi take phcc fo ftridilyas ih the city ; Fof ’tt^hen they 
went to wart they wore piirplc. habits i thejr put on 
crowns whrn they 'Were nhbiit to eiligage the enemy ; 
Uicy'hftd jal lb ficigr, blit they were ofinm; which roe- 
IaI wb moll ijftccimd by t lira riaiion. Young ivomen 
wore thttrb'i^ffts dr jerhins only to thdr knees,' ofi ns 
tkiini'b ' ubt rJUitc fo low ; a aiftom which both 
1 


Greek and Roni.'ui' authors cenfurc as indecent, li Cold, Aparta. 
prccioii '3 Hones, and other coUly ornaments, w’krc per- 
mitted tinly to common women ; wlijcUpermifrion wa.i 
the drongefl prolubition to women of virtue, or who af- 
ferted lu be thought virtuous. Virgins went abr^d • ' 

without veils; with whieh nuii‘ried women, on the eon^ ^ 
trarv, were always covered. In certain public cxercilcs, 
in which gii U v.*ere adrtiitted as well aa boys, they were 
both obliged to perform naked. Plmarvh apulogires. 
for this cuftom, urging, tliat there could be no dunger 
from riakcdncfs lo the morals of youth whole minds 
were fortified and habituated to vinuc. One of l.y- 
curgub’s principal viewa in his inililutions, \\i\h tu era- 
dicate the very feeds of civil diHi nlion in his republic. 

Hence proceeded the equal divifion of edutes cnjuinid 
by him ; hencL the contemj)t of wealth, and the neglecl 
of other diilin£lion$, as particularly biith, he coididcr- 
ing the people of his whole ftale as one great family 5 
diliinAions which, in other eommotiv^'ealir i, frequently 
produce tumults and confunous that (hake their very 
foundation. .,i 

VII. Though the Spartans were always free, yet itol^nlu.i.r 
was with this rellridtion, that they wire fubk-rvieat totf^du-i, lu 
their oWn laws, which bound them as llricil)'^ in the cUy 

as foldiers, in other Hates, were bound hy tl.c rulib 
war in the camp. In the firft place, ftrid olcdiencc lo 
their ftiperiors was the great thing required in Spartci. 

This they looked upon as the very* balis of government ; 
without which neither law s nor magi Urates availed 
much. Old age was an indubitable title to lignqur in 
Sparta: to the old men the youtJi rofe up whenever 
they came into any public place ; they gave way to 
tljcm when they met them in ihedreet's, and vvere lilti-t 
whenever their elders fpoke. As all chtkhvu were 
looked upon as the children of the (late^ fo aO die old 
men had the authority of parents : they reprehendrd 
whatever they faw amifs, not only iii their own, hut in 
other people’s children ; and by this method Lycurgua 
provided, that as youth everywhere apt to offeiuh 
they might be nowbere without 4 momtor. The, laws 
went ffill further : if an old man was prefent where a 
young one committed a fault, and did not reprove hini, 
be was puuifhed equally with the delinquent. Amongrt' 
the youths there was one. of iheirown tody, or at ^noti. 
two years older than the rctt, who waa Itylcd iren; he 
had authority to queffion all their adtions, to look 
flri^lly to their behaviour, and to pun^ffi tlicm if they 
did adrnifs ; neither werei their puniflin^ents light, but, 
on the contrary, very fcvcrc ^ whereby the youth were 
made hardy, and accuffomed to bear Hrijns and rough 
ufage. Silence was a thing highly conitmnded at , Spar- 
ta, lybere modcily was held to be u mod becoming vir- 
tue in young people; nor, was it retrained only to their 
words and aoiona, but to their very looks and gedurcs; 
Lycurgus having particularly diredcd, that they ffiould 
look forward, or on the ground,- ard that thcy .lhould, 
alivays keep their harids w jthin. their rabts. A dgpid 
inCQii'fideratc perfon, one w^o would not liften to in- 
Arudtion, but was carckfa of whatever the world might 
fay of him, the Lacedemonians treated as a fcandalto 
human nature ; with fwch a one they would not. con- 
verf^, but threw him off as a rotteu (irai^b and worth- 
Itfs member of fociety. ' , 

VIII. The plain nefs of tlM?ir manners, and their be- 
ing fo very much addiAed to w^ar, made the Lacede- 

momuni 
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Sparta, monianllcfs fond of the fciencca than the reft of the 
— Greeks] A foldicr was the only reputable profellion 
in Sparta ; a mechanic or hufbandman was thought a 
low follew. ^’lie reafoii of this was, that they imagi- 
ned profcDlons which required much labour, fomc con- 
ftant pofture, being continually in thehoufc, or always 
about the fire, weakened the body and deprefled the 
mind : whereas a man brought up hardily, was equally 
fit to attend the fcrvice of the lepubljc in time of 
peace, and to fight its battles when engaged in war. 
%Such occupations as were neccflary to be followed fur 
tbe benefit of the wliole, as hiifl)andry, agriculture, 
and the like, were left to their ftaves the Helots ; but 
for curious arts, and fuch as ferved only to luxury, they 
would not fo much as fufFcr them to be introduced in 
their city ; in confcqueiicc of which, rhetoricians, au- 
gurs, bankers, and dealers in money, were (hut out. 
'J'lie Spartans admitted not any of the theatrical diver- 
1)0118 .imoiig them; they would not bear the reprefeiita- 
tion of evil even to produce good ; but other kinds of 
poetry were admitted, provided the magiftratea had the 
perufal of pieces before they were handed to the pub- 
lic. 

Above all things, lli'ey affefled brevity of fpeechi 
and acciiftomed their children, from tlieir very infancy, 
never to exprefs thenifclvea in more words thau were 
ftrictly ncctlhtry ; whence a cuncil'eaijd fcnteiitious ora- 
tor is to this Uyled Laroritc. In writing they ufed 
the fame concirends; of whfch we have a fignal iuftance 
in a letter of Archidamus to. the Eleans, vvhen he uy^- 
derilood that they had fome thoughts of afllfting the 
Arcadians. It ran thus: ,«< Archidaiiuis to the Eleans; 
It is gooj lo be quiet/’ And therefore Epaminondas 
thimght that he had to glory in having forced 

the Spartans to abf^ndOn their monuryllables, and to 
lengthen theiV difeburfL-s. 

The greatert part 6 f their education con filled in gi- 
ving theii*, ybirfli right Ideas of men and things; the 
i»*en or hfaftcr pi'-bpoieft qbeftiofi^, and either commend- 
ed the answers til ji' weft made him, or reproved fuch 
as anfwered wtriLly. In tlu-fc queftions, all matters, 
either of a trivial ot abftrufe nature, w^rc equally avoid- 
td ; and they wote confined to fiich points as were of 
lilt hWiell importance in civirilfc ; fuch as. Who was 
the' bell man in the city ?' i^hercin lay the merit of 
fuch an aiFbon ? and. Whether t\m or that hero’s fame 
was well founded ? Hii-rrilefs railkry was greatly en- 
couraged ; and this, joined to their fliort manner of 
rt tideted laconic replies univcrfally admired. 

Miifir WAS much encoui aged; but in this., as in other 
tilings, they adhervd to that which liad’^beeitin favour 
with thelt am-t^ftois j nay, they were fq ftrifl therein, 
that they would ii(*t peitnit their ftaves to learn either 
the tun;* of the wjbrds of their moft admired odes ; or, 
which is all they would) dot permit ‘them to Rug 
them if ‘th(*y1nic1 learned them. Thoujjli the youth of 
the female fex tWre much chei ifhed and beloved, as theifie 
iliat'wcrc' to build up add continue the future glory of 
liic flute, yrt in Sparta it Was a virUioiis and mudeu ar- 
fcvfclon, uniingid with that ftrifualiiy which was fg 
fc.u'daloua at AlhLris. The good efTe^la of this part 

lyciifguS^s iiiftithlion^ were fee n 'in the union that 
nigned among hfs L-ilir-rrifl ; and’wliicli was fo extra- 
ordinary, that t vrn in cafes of comiKtitiOn^ it was hard- 
ly fidoVvn that riffila tore lli-vvill to each other ; but, 


on the contrary, their love to the fame perfon begat a Spart«. 
fecondary friendflnp among thcmidves.and united them v~ 
in all things which might be for the benefit of die per- 
fon beloved. 

Some authors have accufed this great lawgiver of en- 
couraging theft in his inlLitiitioiis ; wliich, they fay, 
was not held fcandalous among the SparlanR, if it were 
fo dcxtei'oufly managr^d as that the perfon ivan nut dc- 
tccled iu it. But this is certain, and feems to he u 
fti'ong eontradi^Aion of tlic heinous charge, that when 
a theft was difeovered, it was puiiillied with the iitmoll 
feverity : a perfon even fufpecled of it would ciidurs 
the heavieft punifliments rather than acknowledge it, 
and he branded with fo bafe a crime. 2^ 

IX, The exeicifes inflitiited bylaw fall under tbe txcrufci. 
ninth table. In ihcfe all the Greeks were extremely 
careful, but the Lacedemonians in a degree beyond 

the reft ; for if a youth, by his corpulence, or any 
other means, became unfit for tlicfe cxercifcs, he under- 
went public conten'.pt at lead, if not baniflimciit — 
Hunting was the ufual diverfion of their children ; iiay, 
it was made a part of tlicir edLic.ition, becaufc it hud 
a tendency to llrengthen I heir limbs, and to render 
thgfe who prntAifed it fiipple and flett : they likcwife 
bred up dogs for hunting with great care. They had 
a kind of public dances, in which they exceedingly de- 
lighted, and which were common alike to viigins and 
young men : indeed, in all their fpoits, girls were allnu*- 
cd to divert themfclves with the youths ; infomiicU 
that, at darting, throwing the quoit, pitching the 
bar, and futh like robnft divcrlions, the ivomen were u i 
dexterous as the men. For the manifcil oddity of ifiis 
proceeding, Lycurgiis afiigned no other rciilon, than 
that he fought to render women, as wtll as men, itron^;’ 
and healthy, that the children they brought forth ini;^diL 
be fo too. Violent cxcrcifes, and'a hiboiioua kind of 
bfe, wTreonly eiijoncd the youth ; for when tliey weic 
grown up to men’s eftatc, that is, were upwarrU of 
years old, they were exempted from ail kinds of labour, 
and employed tlicmfelves wliolly cither in affairs of 
or in vi’ar. They had a method of whipping, at a cer- 
tain time, yoHug men in the temple of Di.uia,and about 
her altir ; which, however, palliated, wvis certainly un- 
natural and cruel. It was e {teemed a great lionoiir 
lo fuftain theft' fijgellaiions wicliout wetping, groan- 
ing, or fhowdng any fcnlV of pain ; and ihe third 
of glory was fo ilrong in ihife young minds, that they 
very frequenily fuvTe;red death without fhedding a te-ir 
or breathing a ligb- A defire of ovcrconih>g all tlie 
weakneiles of human nature and thereby rendering huj 
Spartans not only fuperjur lo tlicir rieighboura, but to 
their fpccles, runs through many of the inditutionn of 
Lycurgus } which principle, if well attended to, tlio- 
rnugbly tJcplains them, and wilheut altcnding lo which 
it is iiTjpciffiUe lo jgjivc any accouiit of ihcm at all. 

X. Gold and hlver vvere, by the couftitiUions ofMMsty, 
Lycurgu^, made of no vuUe iu Sparta. Ht w as fo 

wtll apprized of the danger of rjehe."', tfiiat Ire made the 
very pofrv.llion of them venal; but as. ihcic Was no li- 
vir g wiilioutfume fort of money, that, i.s, forae common 
meafure or dundard of the worth of, things, be divrrt- 
cd an iron coinage, w^bereby the Spsirtuns were fnp^ 
plied with the uieful money, iuid at. the fame tbiii; h^.d « 
no temptation to cuvctoiifncfB aft’orded tlicuif for a very 
fmull film w!Rs fuilicicut to load a couple of horfes, and 

a 
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» g**^i*t mu|L li4;Vc been kcpt.iii ^ b^n ok, ware,, 
boule-. The comiuy; in of money was al/ii 

pri>lvibUtc}» that coKupiiou Hut e^ter nudcr ihe 

name of conimtrcc. 'Flie nu^ ancient method of 

vi'^ hy bai ur, or cxcliangc of one conimodity for 

{ nothcr^ was pr^.fcrvLd Hy in S^aarta lon^. sifter k 
ad been out or date everywhere cliV* luterill was a 
thkij' forbidden in, the SpaiUi) coaimunwealth,; wh^ '*^ 
they lipwi atfu a taw a^aiuil aliLnaiion uf Imuio, arcepriug 
pnjit nM, bom furLij;ijei .s, even wjthgul, the lithits of 
theif OVD) coinitry, and W'hfn their authority and cha- 
radvr jniphi w^ ll A eirt tp r^rufe tlicin. 

(''iMirti of XL Sueli of the lawa of Mparta as iTbucd to courts of 
jiiAiti:. jufUi-'c rt.ay he hiuuglit under the i uh table. 'J’hirty 
yeani mult have pane d over the head of him who had 
M ughl to coiictip iMn'ifclf ill juiidieal proreeeJiHga. 
Voung HKH w'cic thought unHl for them ; and it was 
rven held indeecnl, and of ill report, for a man to 
hav^ any fondncL fur law.fuics, or to be bufying him- 
felf at the liibuniils, when he had no affairs there of 
his own. tlulr rules Lycurgus thought to ihut 
cut litigiuulucfs, and to pievent that nuiltinllcity of 
fuila which ia always feandaluus in. a date. As young 
people w'cre not permitted to inquire about the laW'S 
of other eountiics, and as they u'cic hindered- from 
hearing judicial pr<»cccdiug8 in, thejr courts, fo they 
M'cre lik^vvifc forbidden to allc any quelliuns abcKitt, or 
to endeavour to difeuver, the reafons'of the laws by 
w; Inch, them fdv'es,werc goveruLd. Obedience vvas their 
duty i And to tliat. alone they would have them 
Men of abaodoned charai^crs, or who wx^re tiotgriou^y 
of ill fame}, lojl all right of giving their votesii) refp^cl 
of public affairs, or pf fpcaking in public affemblicsi 
for they would not beli^v^ that an ill man in prime 
tifp could hU country beUer tliau he did bi$ aeigh- 

hqur., 

hliiir;iry XIL Till a man wiis 30 yc^rs old, he was notca- 
itrvicc. pable of fervifig in the army, as the bek auXhois agree j 
though fome tliiok that the miUiary age is not w'cU 
afccjtauiieii by ancient writers. They were forbidden 
tp march At any^jtime before ttie full mnon j the rca* 
fon pf which Uw ia very hard to be difcoyerqdU if iu- 
d^cd it h^d liny realbfi at all, or was, not rather fpu(^«d 
on fotne. fupcrlliuous opinion, that this was a i^orc 
lucky conjuu^luie than any other* They were Ukc- 
wife fprbiddt-n to fight often againft fame enemy | 
which was one of the wdfcll luaKims in the political 

fyfleni of Lypurgus; and Agelibus, by 

gainfl it, deitrqytJ'tbc .power of his qouiiti^, 

her.i hat, authority which for many a^e 0^ 

ed over thif of i for, by conthvajiljy .y^^rr 

ring agaMift thcThebuns, tQ whom, he, bu^ 

raw hAt|cd, he al lalV bcat,tb<;nj wito the knowledge 

of the ,^rt of waiy and enabled under 

inahd uf Epaminbndais, to maintain, f^r 

c;ipiilitjr :;«4 Gijeocc.v wcj^ lajlpd- 

dv'u to ii^dV’ uW’lfey of ibi^A iom- 

p(ilfcd.ilw:Oli in ppoc^rt oftitpe, this 

tion, ujwl by degreUA t® trimsbir to.th^!]^lwthc duuu- 
nion of the fua aA WtdJ as pf tM l buifi^tcr the Pelo^ 
panficfian wj^, th^ey^agaijn pcgje£ied mam affniri,, from a 
parXnalj^p that bolpraaod ftvangera ct^rruj^ied tbof^with 
whuniihej , Aa, they ueyer fortifiipd $prtai 

tlwy wtare,^ot;,,fi|Bady to uadertakft fieges ; .fighl^jg in 
the field Wuj^ ilkitir. proper, proviueeii th^y 

'.3 ' ■ 


could mercome their enemies, there, they rightly con- Sp.ma 
ccfvi^d tbut noijiipg .cauld hur.t ,ihcm at bo^e^ In ..II . 
liipc of war, liii y teh^xVd fomewhat of iheir ofiaii- " 
luu; of living, in v|fhicli they were ilngwlar. 't'hc true * '** 
rcafon for this was, ia all probA^bilityi that war migl^j; 
hejeL burdtnfome lo th^m ; for,, as w'e have more tbap 
oiu:e oblcrved, a fLrpng de fire to render ihi^m bold and 
warlike was the.rcigining paifioia of thcirlegifiatoi. They 
were, ftnbiddep. to remain , loqg encamped in the I'ainc 
place,., as well to hinder tVir being, furprifcd, aMhat 
they, might be more trouhlcfoitic to tl^ir enemies, by 
wallmg, every corner of their country. They flept all 
night in their armour ; Jbw^ ^heir oUtguards were not 
allowed their fiiields, tlxat, being ujiprovjdcd ,of de- 
fence, they might not dare to (Icep. In all expeditions 
thc7 cartful in the perfurmance of rcligioiis rites.; 
and, after .th^ir cycaing-iOf:id ^as over, the foUfiers (ung 
Uvgcthprj hymns to their ^oda* When they were about 
to engiige, the king facrificed ip the Mules, that, by 
their alUlUncci. . thry might be ,civ4bled ,tP- perform 
dec^t^ worthy of being recorded tp lateft Upics. . Then 
the Army, ad<[anced io procr to the found ,0/ fiiitc-s, 
which played the hymn of Callor. The king himfelf 
fnhg the. paean, which v^s the. figuat to charge- This 
was jd^ne with all. tlic.folea^tty. imaginable; and the 
fold! era. were.furcjeit^ef.tp* 4.ic ojjconcjueir ;. indeed ibcy 
bad lip otbjpriKuipc,; for if j;hey they were 
and in iUnge^^pf J)eiijg,>flainj even by their own mo*- 
thera, Tpt,di4^rajeing..Xh(^^^fam lo this conlifUd 

all the caeellAncy pf tlic ^artan women, who, if pof- 
fibh^ ca<;;^ded ^n t;|ra.v^r|r. the men, never lamenting 
qvAr hniihani^ or fens, jf they died honourably In the 
field i but deplorinig tlu: .ihaiiic brought on their houfe, 
if either the one or tb(f o^Jb^ efcaped by flightp The 
throwing away.a,fit,icldfjfoipdo^cd infamy ; and, with 
refpe^ to this, mptherit^ ^bracii^ tbeir de- 
parting foils, w^re woi^t |p oaution that they 

ihould e^hertftutp wcfc^ or be brought 

back fp when they t for, as we faaveobferv* 

edf fucb.4s we^ fiaio .m .bi^le were neverthdefs buri- 
ed in ifieir bwp h^i*^** ^hjcy made their eiie- 

ipi(» .fly» t^y.patiue^..pQ;lfl^ till vidory was 

qortaii^ $ becaitm t^bey to fight rather foy 

the honour of, cpn5|U4^f|ii^ of putting their ene* 
mica to deaj^h., their exceUeiU rules of 

war, they the dead bodies of 

their enemiafy^|:^t^.prQji^ and indeed 

m4ny,9ther;0^ thdr mod e^^e^ut regulations, feU iiito 
defutiudr. I^e who ovmame by ftra^ag^ot, offered 
up ®yn tp whereas |ie who conquered by ^ 

ibfce^ pffeicd up ^ly a cock ; the former being efteem- 
ed more manly than toe latter. After yearns fer- 
vfoe^ a map wasr no Xpoger required to go into 

tW 6dd t ai^d tfonfoiuen^y, if thic military age was 30, 
l(he Spartans were npt b«H till they were yp. 

wrote the .li'vpA ^ 

Horoapeo^f^rs* Hp’llyicd^^ reJgQ^ pf ^^49-. 

^rARTI&M, 

beloagisg to 

Jriai «nim the wraiig^ aii^r.t6R,i4 

order, ^ •?i%W 

1, abqec..: fhe odtoe.^o u,^ gcnof^ Tne ci;* 

]y.x is j|^u|to4i4?*^^4% .-(Tliqii nee., td, (j^wm 
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aptrtlaflo. the fcopj^rimit, oonuminatum, fepiartum, jancruan^ no* 
n(frperiiiunijfph<ErDc»-ponypi]rgan&» Bpfeyllutn.fcor^iin, 
; Bi%iibtamy pMbns, ropraniilucnvcotnpilcatuni, radiattimp 

cytifoideMndfpinofiim. All thefe, except thefcopariuni, 
are exotica^ chiefly irom Spain, Portugal, Italy, flee,— 
i ‘ The fiffarhm^ cir ccMatnoii brooni, haa ternate folitary 
I leaves ; the branches angular, and without prickles, 

f Ufet, The common broom is u(cd fui a variety of 

purpofes. It has been of gresit benefit fometimes in 
ilropfical complaints. The mahliet in which Dr CuI-p 
len mdminiflered it was tbit : He ordered half an ounce 
of frefli broom tops to be boiled in a pound of water 
till one half of the water was evaporated. He then 
g^ve two table fpooiifuls of the decoiflion every hour till 
it operated both by flool and urine. By repeating 
' thefc dofcB every day, or every fecond day, he fays feme 

dropfies have been cured. Dr Mead relates, thata dropG* 
cal patient, who liad taken the^ufual rriaedies, and been 
tapped three times without eflefl, was cured by taking 
half a pint of the decoAion cf green bniom tops, with a 
fpoonful of whole muftard feed every morning and even* 
tng. An infulion of the feeds drunk freely {fays Mr 
Withering) has been known ^ to produce fitnilar happy 
effects ; but whoever thefe effe^^A to follow in 

every dropfical cafe, wiube greatly deceived. I knew 
them fucoeed in one cafe that was truly deplorable $ but 
out of a great number of cufea in which the medicine 
had a fair trial, this proved a Angle Snllance.^' 

The flower buds are in fome countries pickled, and 
eaten as capers $ and the fe<^ have beth ufed as a bad 
fubftitute for cofTce. The branches are ufed for mak* 
ing befoms, and tanning leather^ They are alfo ufed 
initead of thatch to cover houfes. The old wood fur** 
niifaea the cabinet-maker with bcautifal materials for 
veneering. The tender branches are in fome places 
mixed with hops for brewiogf and the macerated bark 
may be manufaidured into clocK. 

The^imrfiMif, orBpamih broom« grows naturally in 
jmrHml fouxhtm provinces of France, as well as other parts 
of the fouth of Europe. It grows in the pooreft ibils, 
on the fteepeft dedivities of the hiQB, ia a floiiy foil, 
where hardly any other phut codM vegetate. In a few 
years it makes a. vigorottS,ilinA| \ iinfliNsatiiig its roots 
betweeAi the inurlUcos of fhwibaes, k binds the foil, 
and rtiaics the fmall poitfon of vegenidble earth fcatter* 
ed over thefe hills^ whkh tht auamnal rains would w- 
therwife waihaway. It is mofteafiiyTatfed from feed^ 
vrhtch is ufually fawn m January, after the ground has 
received a flight drefihig. 

. This fhnib ferves two nfrfid pwppfra* itsbranchti 
yield a thread of which linen' is made, aad in wmtof 
fuMiort (keep and gnats. . . 

In manufa^aring thread fram hnma, the yoangeft 
pUntaareom in tbemanchdf Assgafti iw after lanva% 
and gathered together in bun^A,^isUehlat^1iill are hdd 
in the fthi : they aae theh beaten wkh rpme of 

wvia4 Mlhad^to a ihrer.iw poR^^ nod left to'dcepf’io 
the water dor ai^at frur hours. The huodlas thua 
prepared art taken to a little diflaiM^ from the wutctv 
and laid in h hoBow fdace made for them, wherejhey 
art CDvntd with fern hr^fl raw, aad fematn tbustodletp 
for^^t of m«e daya^i' dmetng w^kh time, all that ia 
na;ellary« Ife to thiSow « iwilawrater oatr a day on the 
heap^ witholil anooveisag the hivtMsfm ^ AiW thi^ the 
bumtles are wdl wafted, the gitad )rbd of ^ Fbat or 
Vou XVII. Part II. 
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epidewn IS comes off, and the fibrous part remains: each Spjftwti:, 
bundle is then beaten with n wooden haoimflr apoii a >>p wus , 
Hone, to detach all the threads, which arc at the fame ~ ^ 
timectrefafly drawn to the extremity of the branches. 

After this operation, the faggots are untied, an(l 4 prcad 
upon (lanes or rocks till they are dry. Thet\rigS anufl 
not be peeled till they are perfectly dry ; they are then 
dreded with the comb, and the threads are feparated ac- 
cording to their hnenefs, and fpun upon a wheel. 

The linen made of this thread ferves various purpofei 
in rural economy. The coarfell is employed in making 
facks and other llrong cloths fur carrying grain or 
feeds. OF the fined is made bed, tabic, and body li- 
nen. The peafants in feveral places ufe no other, for 
they are unacquainted with the culture of hemp or flax, 
their foil being too dry and too barren far raifing them. 

The cloth made with the thread of the broom is very 
ufcful ; it is as foft as that made of lieinp ; and it would 
perhaps look as well as that made of flax if it waa 
more carefully fpun. It becomes white in proportion 
88 it is deeped. The price of the fined thread, when 
it ia fold, which fcldoin happens, is generally about a 
(hilling a pound. 

The other ufe to which this broom is applied, is to 
maintain (heep andgoatsduringwinter. In the mountains 
of Lower Languedoc thefe animals have no other food 
from November to April, except the leaves of trees pre- 
fervrd. The branches of this broom therefore arc a re- 
fource the more precious, that it ia the only frefh nou- 
rifliment which at that fenfon the flocks can procure, 
and they prefer it at all times to every ocher plant. In 
fine sirbather the diecp are led out to feed on the broom 
where it grows; but in bad weather the Ihepherda cut 
the branches, and bring them to the (heep folds. There 
is, however, an inconvenience attending the c'^ntinued 
ufe of this food. It generally produces inflammation in 
the urinary palfagee. But this inconvenience is cafijy 
removed by cooling drink, or a change of food, or by 
mixing the broom with fomething elfe. 

it is perhaps needlefs to add, that it diifera much 
from the broom that is common everywhere in the north 
of Europe, though this loo, in many places, is ufed for 
food to cattle. Both of them pt^ace flowers that 
are very ittucb reforted to by bees, as they contain a 
great quantity of honey juice. And this flsould be 
another inducement to the cultivation of the Spanifh 
hrooffl. 

SiPARUS, Giltheao, in aatural biftory: A genus 
of animals belonging to the clafsof fifitit and the order 
of The fare^ teeth and dog-teeth are very 

ftrwng4 the grinders are obtufe and thick fet ; the lips 
are folded over ; there are five rays in the gill tam- 
bvane 1 and the opercula are fcaly : the body is com- 
preflbdi Abe lateral line is crooked behind ; and the pec- 
toral fiM arbTouBdifh. 

Gmelin enumerates 39 fpecies, of which only three 
are foond ifl tdie 8rhi(h feua, Ihe p^iis, mintttv, and 
denlatos. i. ThefagntSf or fea bream, is of e 
eoloufr. The (Iridrfbrms afious at the roots of the dor- 
blttad anal fins. The body ia bmdj ftieviMek ond 
bcBy ridgedl There is onl^^ ond^md lwL 
dfiro/av, orgilt breanu The heOd sad Aftti of h are 
rtk, and there is a golden foot betwmfiAieeiyol^ 

^era hrif^moo&ts tterdis idib a bladk the 

giUs; aadk weig;baiirom«ighrnk.t^ kiaoiie 

4 O of 
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tft the or GAl that hauitU deep watenr on 

B ^kcr rocky Ihorca. They feed cluefly on (heli Gfli» 
^ which they • comminute with their teeth before they 
fwalJow ; the teeth of thit genus in pardcnlar being 
adapted for that purpoCe : , the grindcra are Gat jtnd 
Arong^ like thofe of certain quadrupeds : befides which 
Iberc arc certabi bonca in the lower ipnrt of the month 
that aOill in grinding their food. They arc but a 
coarfe Gik t they were known to the fRomans, who did 
not cAccm them unlei's they were fed with Luenue oy- 
ficrap ae Martial informs usp 

A^onomnu tau/Irm pr 'ctmmque Av S lava merelurf 

JS^d qu\ Jahs erU ctncha Lucrina cihus. 

Lib. Xlll. Lp. 90. 

The dtntaiuji toothed rca-breania is black abovCp and 
of a ulvery appearance brlovVi The eyes and gilla are 
very large- There are nine rows of teeth in the lower 
' jaw» and one in the upper. 

In the account of Captain Cook’t voyage publiihtd 
by Mr Torftcr, we are informedt that the gftkhtadt are 
fometimes poifonous» owing to their feeding on certain 
fpecies uf the raja^ which nave an extremely acrid and 
Simulating property* 

lliPASMi a couvulfion- Sec Maoicrure, N" gyA- 

SrATHA» in botany^ a Iheath ; a fpecies of ca^* 
lyx which burfls leugthwife^ and.proti'udea a llalk ftip^ 
porting one or more flowers* which commonly have ao 
perianthiumor flower-cup. 

SPATHACEjE (from Jpathon ^^afbeath”), the 
name of llto ntntb order in l^nnmua’s. Fragments of a 
Natural Methodf conhlling of plaCis whofe flowria arc 
protixideii. from a {[Hitha or flicath- See Borati Y* 

pm 

iSTATHELIAi in botany i a genus of plants bo*, 
longing to the clafs of prMtandria$ and . to the order of 
The calyx is pentaphylloua i the petals are 
ft vet the capfule is threc«edged and trilocular { the feeds 
folicary. There is only one fpecies, the fimplesst which 
is a aatm^of Jamaica* and was introduced into thebo- 
Mtnic Mrden a of thit country in 1778 by Dr Wright, 
ittte of Jamatctt. 

SPAWi See Spa- 

SPAWN* in ualuraJl hiftory, the eggtoCfiAtet or 
frogs. Sec Fish and Ran a. 

SPAVBNTQi. Sce^ScawTo^ 

SPAVIN* in' the manege* a difeafe in horfes*- being 
ahfweUiag or. fliSacA* ufiisdly in thc^l^ occaGcmtng 
n lameiiefib : See FAHiteaar*/ J 

: SPAVlbktv]^ thcope^tioa of caArat- 

ing the femto (if Cevml kiods 'of a aa^fowt* 

bucket^. to prevcrti ioy farther coiYceyiUoiH . and 
paofDote Ihair taitopiiig^ : it is prifonaed by oMmg 
thena in tWrn»id>AaBk» on.^ thc;;]scJt;iide» with « ftarp 
knife or Umect* taking emt ibe HbBrarft and' colitng n 

«C* ai^ip Akebing^ap 

widi «kad: beeping .aha /ntfimil wima ^ tw# «or 
ikmcAsya-. Tbs. idrutL ewj.'b •tO;m#bf ^ehc ineifloa 
ailope, two inebea and a ban longr^tliMAhe fore^Gnger 
may be pat in toMidt the back, to fccdrfl^^ 
wiiick.aTe,tvro»keaDdb^ftal^«a Bcoraaonh^^ Tides of 
ihe utcRUis ont^flif ivbkb:is drasra to tbe wound^^aud 
ihsiabolh^taken^ift, > . 0^ 

if ^P£AK£R>i/«A iff Caaiwsn/* amenber of 
?|>Mrtbaisfc ckpfiaA by ^a iaa)oiaty. -of «vetea4he^of Ao.idt 


as chairman or prcfidcnt.ia putting qncAtoaSi^ Tcadtirg SycAki^ 
briefs, oir bills, keeping order, reprknMsdmg tie refrao- t 
totyv adjourning the hbure, See Paaua jams ht. ^ 

. SPEAKING, the art or a^l of exprefling oue^j 
thoughts in articulate founds 01^ wQvda. See. G ram* 

MAR, Language, RaADiNGiaudORAToav, Part IV- 
SFMAKwa^Trwm^t See Trvmpet- 
SPEAR-Mimt, 111 botany. See Mentha. 

Sec RANVHCOLifs- 

SPLCIAL, fomething^hat is patticulnr, of has a 
pariiculAr diTignation; from the LAtin fpreies^ io oppo» 

Gtion to the ^tneraU from genw* 

SPECIES,, in logic* a relative term, expreffijig an 
idea which ta comprifed under fomc general one called 
ajtfAitf- See Logic, N*^d8. 

SrxGias, in commerce, the fcmal pieces of gold, 

Giver, copper, &c. which having pafled their full 
psreparatioA and coinage, are current in public. See 
Mom£y. 

£PECPFiC, inpbilofophy, tlwt whkh is pecnliar to 
any thing, and diftioguiflica jt from all others. 

Sfecifica, in tnedteine. By fpecifiei is not meant 
Cuckus mfalHbily and in all patients produce falutary 
eflcAsh Sofeh imediciues arc not to be cxpe£led, be* 
oaufe the operations and effedb of nemedies 01*0 not 
formally . inherent in’, them^ but depend upon the mu- 
tual a£tion and veaRion of the body and medicine upon 
each other ; hence tho various tCrfli ortho Taiiae mo* 
diemo in the fame kind of diCordert in dtfiFercnt pX- 
tienti, and in the fame paticRt :at ditfenent iknea^ By 
fpecific medicines wc unditrAand fuchdnedieiitds aaoire 
more infallible than any other in any paitfcular dif 
order- , , , i . , . _ , 

StRctsTc Grmtfift is a term A#cb employed' iB<^ the 
difeuflionS of modem pbylkss^ .e!XpreA:§ the, ureight 
of any particular ktinl of vina%tmr#;^f o^^ withehe 
weight of the fame bulkof feiilie. other bodyllEiiC 'whfbh 
the weight is fupppfcd CO :be fatniUaiiy known, mid ia 
therefore taken for the Aandald «C eomparitbni - The 
body generally mode oieof {of^kis pusfpofi;^ pure wa- 
ter- See HvnaaaTATica, find* ^ 1 ‘ . 

The l^dflc gvanky Qf«:bodieixiS;a^ idCerefling 
queflion both Io. ike ^ 

buAnefsw ThdphiloAgdidroonfiihpit^ 
at menfurea cd' tbo nnilbcy df materialnti^^ 
quantity of imiuer mhtoh tbey.coajtiiai .. This the idoea 
on the fttppofition ihm xoe^ «l#m ikf momr is fof the 
fiune weight whaaevmriiiayi lKHhaiedAUn fllS’^^^ Thk 
fuppoGtiun* howevisr^ is m^cbyfbbm^ib^iition^nnd 
brkaa rccourfc Id fpacific 

tviteh in various way a TbrndhiH be eoaMtiwd-by and 
by. The man of buGncGi enteftaimt osd^douht of tbc 
ma|cter, end ptoeerdi owk jaao Eui«giii4e- la kai lioA 
interefling laanAAioaia, meafuM ^imnodkka 'of 
vanottt kiadaby toiif,^pMiidsi and oaai«eA| idjbe^ 
aiaoMr at we iMatbrt %b«m ky faixl% fket, Jiyd mbes. 

Of by bodily gfllooS^taodpui^ hoy,.naoda.t1lio(hrifh 
muck greater oonAdeoptf and vprafet this mcaAiwoim 
to all ocJiersv wfacncvttr ere w'IbamH iotareftad Imkntiw 
the esad pmpoi^idiia oF'oiidltor tbai bodieo eOntauu 
'li%t weigbft of a quaatky Of grain ia aUoiled fo.hifcfm 
■s imicb siOmekaAly of il»malq«iantUyrof 
ter thootlm looft accairatc mrafawolitabidk*'^' Wolee 
manyrdtcQiBAanotojaddah kblloof arqumt- 

•1iiy4fmiilte^> aiMLlbifiB Ira .fceqaiaitt)^ wecao- 

not 
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act ref(ukte-ol‘ prevent ; but we know vety few indeed 
tb»t cnn make any fenfible etiange in this weight wiib- 
out the addition or abflradfcion of other matter. Even 
taking it to the fninihit of a high mountain^ or from 
the equator to the polar region, will make no ehatige 
in itR weight as it is afccitaincd by the balanocf be* 
caufe there is the fame real diminunon of weight in 
the pounds and ounces ufed in the examination. 

Notwithftanding the imavoNlablc change which heat 
and cold make in the bulkof bodiesi and the permanent 
varieties of the fame kind of matter which are caufed 


cafea this U a very ilifBcult problem r it requires very Gprrffl^ 
nice hands^ and an accurate eye, to make two bodies Privity, 
of the biine bulk. An error of one hundredth part in^ ♦ ^ 

the linear dimenfions of a folid body makes an rrror of 
a 50th pan in its balk \ and bodies of irregular fhapes 
and friable fubdance, kich as the ores of metals, can- 
not be brought into convenient and cvaiil dimenfions 
for meafarement. 

From all ihefe inconveniences and difiicultics vre are 


freed by the celebrated Archimedes, who, from the prin- 
ciplcB of hydi'ollatica difeovered or efluhlifhed by him. 


by different circumftances of growthi teature, &c. rooft 
hinds of matter liave a certain conftaney in the denfity 
uf their particles^ and therefore in the weight of a given 
bulk. Thus the purity of goldy and its degree of adul* 
teratioD, may be inferred from ita weight, it being purer 
in proportion as it U more denfe. The denfity, there* 
fore, of different kinds of ungiblc nutter becomes cha* 
mfleriftic of the kind, and a ted of its purity ; it marka 
a particular appearance in which matter exifta, and may 
therefore be trailed, with propriety» Specific. 

But this denfity cannot be dire^y obferved. It is 
not by comparing the difiances between the atoms of 
matter in gold and in water that we fay the firfi is 19 
times den£r than the laft, and that an inch of goldcon- 
tains t9 times as many material abnoM as an inch of 
water; we reckon oil the eqaal gravitation of every 
atom ^matter whether of g^dor of water; tfaerelbrc 
the weight of any body becomes the indication of its 
material denfityv -ildd Che weight of n given balk be* 
comes fpeoific of that kind of matter, marking its kind, 
and even afeertmning ita parity in t^t form. 

It is evident that, in order to make this comparifon 
of gcnml irfcv ' the .ftnndard tmifl be familiarly known, 
luid muft ba .4iniy imifi^ its dt afity, and the com* 

ibn of tnilk and denfity imifir be etfy and accurate, 
e moft ebrioiis method would be to form, with all 
nicety, a pboe of Ibndaid* matter of fome ceaveni* 

ent bulk, aiKtto wdigh it very exa6Uy, aod keep a note 
of its w^ighv i thcii^twaMke tbeoompi^ of any other 

fubtlance, it mitftbe fltwk.kiui a nudiof thebmepre- 
oib bulk, and i^ghod with equal ciw« v and the asoft 
conMMiant way^ capioiBng the ^icoifiogravity would 
be to dsofidov the weight of tim Aradea^ aa umty, and 
then the number aapi^ng the fpectfic gravity is the 
number of times that ihO' weight m the ftandatd is con* 
ewned in that of the other, fabfiaoce. This oomparifoo 
ds inoft esifily nud scenrartelv made in Auida. We have 
oidy tO'^malu n mffd of equal to 

aha ttandard whidii we employe and to weigh k 
whepempty, and theawbcdfillcd with thefiuiA Nay, 
the imoft 4ifiicult put of the peoccf% the making a 
veffel etf the pteoib dimenfioosof the ftaodnrd, may be 
aveideily by ufing^Cbme fiuid fabftaiice for a fiand^. 
A»y vcfielwtiltbeO do; and we may eafovc very great 
notofaoy by ufiitf a' veffel with a^ndcr neck, hAi as 
a phial or matrab ; for when this^s filled to a cerlab 
mark in the wsefc^ aay^errov in. ibeeftimation by the 
eye wiMbearm very bsall proportten tothc whole. ^ The 
weight of the ftandard fluid which Idle it to this mark 
beia|Koaref«1^afcertaiAed, is kept in temembranoe. The 
fpectfie gravity of any odier Aeid. ts hadby weighing 
the eontents of tUt veCel when filled with it, and divid- 
iag:the we^hl W the weight of the ftandard. The quo- 
tient is the ^eem gravity of the fiuid. Sot iu all other 


deduced the accurate and eify method v bich is now 
univerfally pradlifed for difeovering the fpccific eravi- 
ty and denfity of bodies. (See Archimedes andHr- 
naosTATiCB, 11.) Inllcad of meafuriug the bulk of 
the body by that of the difplaccd fluid (which would 
have been impoflible for Archimedes tO do with any 
thing like the neceflary precifion), we have only to ob- 
ferve the lofsof weight fuflained by the folid. This can 
he done with great eafe and exadlnefs. Whatever may- 
be the bulk of the body, thia lofs of weight is th.e 
weight of an equal bulk of the fluid; and we obtain the 
fpecifle gravity of the body by fimply dividing its whole 
weight by the weight loll : the quotient is the fpccific 
gravity when this fluid is taken for the flandard. even 
though we Hioiild not know theabfolute weight of any 
given bulk of this flandard^ It alfo gives us an eafy 
and accurate method of afeertaining even this fuiids* 
mental point. We have only to form any folid body 
into an exa& cube, fphere, or prifm, of known dimen- 
fions, and abferve what weight it lofes when immerfed 
in this flandard fluid. This is the weight of the fame 
bulk of the ftandard to be kept in remembrance ; and 
thus we obtain, by the by, a mod eafy and accurate 
method for meafunng the bulk or folid contents. of any 
body, however irregular its (hape may be. We have 
only 10 fee how mu^ weight lofes in the ftandard 
fiuid ; we can compute what quantity of the ftandard 
fluid will have this weight. Thus fhould We find that a 
quantity of fand, or a furze bufli, lofeS 250 tounces 
when imrocried in pure water, we learn by this that 
the fohd meafurc of every grain of the fand, or bf eve- 
ry twig and prickle of the furze, when added into one 
fum, amoaiiU'.to the fbiirth part of a cubic foot,>or to 
43a cubic inches. 

To all thefe advantages of the Archimedean met hod 
of afeertaining the fpecifie gravity of bodies, dsrived 
from fail hydroftaricaldoArinesanddifeoveriem we may 

add, that the immediate ftandard of comparifon, nams* 

ly, water, is of all the fubftances that we Jehow, the 

fitteft for the porpofe of on univerihl ftandaril of refe* 
renews In its^^if^nory natural -ftate it is ^fuScicntly 
ooaftant Und uniform in tts weight for every examina- 
tioii where the- utmoft mathematiosl accuracy is not 
wanted; all .its variations arife : from impurities, from 
which it sfisy at all times be fcpirated by ikc ftraple pro- 
cefe of difiiHatkm a and wr bauo efery rcafiun lo think 
that when pure, its denftcy, Wbeu of the lam«rtomr|W* 
mure, is invariable. " V ' . , ^ 

Water is therefore uniwerfidly ’tsheti for the ntiit of 
that fcale nn which we meafure the fpectfic gravity of 
bodies, . and its weight is nailed ib The f|^ci&tgravity 
of any other body is the real weight id •' pounds aod 
ouacesi when of the bulk of oUe podad^W fftic otinCe of 
water, ll is therefore 6f ^he fir ft imports nue, in all 
4 O 2 difeuffioas 
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»P<<cjfic - tefpcftinif the ffM»cific grastity of bodiet!, to 

OrAvtty, iiayg predfe tMeighv of fomc krtoWo bulk of pure 
' water, Wc httite taken fomc paioi tn examine andtJom- 
parc the experitnetits this fubje^i and ihalt chdea- 
vout* tD -afetrtain ^his poirft with the pfreciCioti wbidt it 
lieferves;- We ihatt reduce all tn the Engflifh cubic foot 
and awikdiLpoib ounce of the exchequer ftandardf on 
ftcrconnt of a very convenient circnmilancc peecrliarto 
this unit that a cubic foot contains almoit precifely 
a thou fa nd ounces of pure water, fo that the fpecific 
gravity of bcxlics expreiFea the number of fuch ounces 
cOtit;tintr] in a cubic font, 

Wv be^in with a trial made 1 )ciore the houfedf com- 
mons in 1696 by Mr Everard. He weighed 2145,6 
cubic inches of water bya balance, which turned fenfibly 
With 6 grains, when there were 30 pounds in each fcale. 
'['he wctglits employed were the troy weights in the 
drpofite of the court of exchequer, which are flill pre- 
ferved; and have been mod fcrupuloufly examined and 
compared with cacli other. The weight was 1131 
ounces 14 pennyweights. This wants jufl 1^ grains of a 
thuiifnnd avoirdupois ounces for 1728 cubic inches, or 
a cubic foot ; and it would have amounted to that 
weight had it been a degree or two colder. The tem- 
perature indecil is not mentioned ; but as the (rial was 
made in a comfortable room, we may prefume the tem- 
perature to have been aboult 55^ of Fahrenheit’s iher- 
mometer. The dimenbons of the vefiel were as accu- 
rate a^B the nice hand of Mr Abraham Sharp, Mr 
Fiamdead’a affidant at Greenwich, could easecute, and 
it was made by the exchequer ftandard of length, ^ 

This is uonfidered in by the aaturcliftsof Europe as a 
very accTuratc ftandard expertitiml, and it is couhrmed 
by many others both private and public. > Tbe Aatfd- 
ards of weight and Capacity empl^ed in the experi- 
< ment ate ftil 4 in exiftence^ and publicly known, by the 
report 6f the Royal Snqicty to parliament in 1743, and 
by the'tepCirt of a committee of the houfe of commons 
in 1758. This gives it a fu|ieriority over all the mea- 
fures which have come to our knowledge. 

The firft experiment, made with proper attention, 

' that we meet’ with, is by the celebrated SaeUius, about 
the year 1615, and related in' bit JBmtiaif 9 s. 

He weighed a Rhinland cabin foot of diiliUed water, 
and found it 62,79 Amfterdam poonda. If this was 
the ordinary weight oftheibops^ containing 7626 Eng- 
lifh troy grains, the EngGih cubic foot muR be 6a 
pounds 9 ounces, only one ' ounce more than by £ve- 
rarcFs etpemp^at. If h vnathc mint pound, the weight 
was 62 poutidsifbuntesi' The mily other tmk which 
can comh into hompetkion with Mr EveranllsFM ^ome 
made by the Academy of' Seieneeaot Baris. I'icarf, in 
1691, found the Paris cubic Toot of the water of? the 
fountain d^Arcued to weigh ’pounds, fMs dt 

l>u Haibel ObtaiuMChe^veiy fame refute pbut 
Mr Mouge, in ly&si ^iys that iittmd^raia water of the 
temperature (Reawaiff weighs- Both 
thele tneafuteai<.ate conMeiatfafy belnvw.^Mr 
which is 62,5, the former gi‘^ng daioy^rnodtlie bitfer 
61^868, M.^LavoiOer ftatcHS the Paris cubic foot at 
70 potitidsrkrhich «nakea*the Eaglifti foot 61,47. But 
thete is aa inceadfteucy'ateiougtbem which snakes the 
tompnriron impoi&ble« > Soak chitoges . wxxe 


1688, by itoyal authority, in the n^ttbfial ftatidards,bnth 
of weight and length; and the academicians are ex- 
cecdingly pnzxled to thiaday ia reconciling the differ- ' 
cnces, arc] cauaot even -ascertain with peHedf affurance 
the lineal meafurcs which were employed in their moil 
hoaded geodetical operations. ’ 

Sneh variations in the meafuremehts made hy perfons 
of reputation for judgment -and accuracy engaged the 
writer of this article fome years ago to attempt another. 

A veflel was made of a cylindrical form, as being more 
eadly executed with accuracy, whofe lieight and dia- 
meter were 6 inches, taken from a moft accurate copv 
of the exchequer iUndard. It was weighed in diltilled 
water of thetrmpemiure yy^fcvcral times without vary- 
ing 2 grains, -and k 108:42895 grains. This gives for 
the cubic foot >99^,74. ounces, deficient from Mr Eve- 
card’s an ounce and a quarter ; a difference which may 
be cxpc6tcd, hiice Mr Everard ufed the New Rivc' 
watfM* without dtdrllation. < 

We hope that ihefe obfervations will not he thouglit 
fuperduoua in a matter of -fuch continual reference, in 
tlie mod ifitercfting qucRions both to the philofophcr 
and -the man of bufincfs ; and that the determination 
which we have given, wdl. be coufidcred as fu&cienily 
authenticatcid. 

Let iis, therefore,; for the future take, water for the 
Rafida 4 Fd, and fuppofie iliqv<nfhca qf (he ordinary tempe- 
rature -of farnmer, and io o^ gtearcR oOtural pu- 

dty, via. in clean rain or;fooW, oa Eogliih cubic foot of 
it weigba a thpufand avoirdupois ouacaa of 43 7,5 troy 
grains each. .Divide the weight of any body ^by the 
weight of equal bulk, dp (quotient is the 

fpecific gravity: of that body r«n 4 4 f llte v^hree firft 
figures of the deoimal be ^bc quoi 

tient is the number 0/ avmtdupoia^.Ofanusaunta cubid 
foot of the body. . Thui.tlin 
vti^ fifieft gold which- the t 9,3^5, 

and a tcubic foot of it weij^ 19365 ‘ ^ 

But an important remark «h, be jpiade^bere. All 
bodies^of homogeneoui or unoeguuioedvteat^ e^^^ 
by heat and cooftradt hx c^mdsag* rj The dOrtWfipn and 
contnadbion by the ^a:w«iry 

different ia diffeteatrbodies,,? 

from 60” to . 100**, ,4ocrmiff a ^f 

its bulk* and mimciwry 

much Icfr.^ auffperimqik de^ 

tertnioee^the fpec;itlio vory te^p^ra- 

aara in -whwh the bo£jaaate,a^a«ft|l^«^.:f|l[ htilltheTC- 
tM be pnoper alwhya bhl^it 

sViB be^coavenienl; (q niofit qempera- 

tutfc {or i^uch triala-iu general {/perhap 4 ;abpqit 69^ of 
. Faibeeahieit’a thmrmoaacjtev ia?aa any, 

It may alwaya be proGU9«d> thefr. chmati^ without 
iucoovenieneeb Atempeeatiire'Baar (o .freamng wfould 
have fome advantages, bteAiifr- water chaiigaftrHs,h«dk 
wciylktld between tibotetaper^^ 32^ and 49V But 
thsatempermtiate caquat alwafi^be abtamod.^ la will 
sua^'.oonduoc' to- the esamparifou -to 

koow.lhe eaviarlioB which fifiat producea on pure water. 
.The follow tag table, ^eaktn from the ohCcrvationja of 
I>r.BlagdemvasidrMr (Phil. Tnml^ nypO'}: will 
. ourwer-tbiapurpofe.r,.- . 

; ’■ ’•? V r. ■ '*? .i • 
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<>tb>er, qncl 'weigh tliuiA ia a vefltl with a nsirow n.<ck. 
Mercui'y iBuft alfo be ireeUfi, in t^bie bccaHfe wc 
have UO foUd that will ilnk in it hut gqld .\i»d platina. 

, It isjM^t /o cafy a 9 . one would imagine to fill a vefli l 
predirly to the (we degree i^uix every trial. But if 
we do not. operate on too ftnall quantities, the unavoid- 
aUk error may be made altogether infignificant, by 
having the utek of the vefl'el very fmall. If the velfLl 
hold ik pound of water, and the neck do not exceed a 
quarter of an inch (aiid it, will not greatly retard the 
operation to have it half thiglixe), the examinator mufl 
be very careltfg indeed to errone part in two tlioufjnd ; 
and this is perhaps a$ near aa we can come with a b.i- 
Unec. We mud alwaya recolleft that the capacity of 
the vcilel chaugea by heat« and wc miifl. know this va- 
riation, and take it into the account. But it is affv. Na- 
tion to regard (asM. Homberg would make us Lt-licv:: 
that he did) the didenfion of the veiTcl by the prefTure 
of the fluid. Hia experiments or this kind have by no 
n^aas the confiftcncy with each other that fliogld eou- 
Thofe gentlemcri obferved the ekpanfion of water to be us that he did not commit much greater errort* 

very anoCnalotis between 3a:® tind 45*. This n^diflifid:- wbat arofe from diilcnGon. 

ly feen dnWng the gradual codling df water to the point • examining either folids or fluids, wc^mufl l*.- 
of frei7jiig. It cohtraf^ for a whild» end then faddtn- careful to free their furface, or that of the vcflel in whicli 
ly expands. But we feldom have occ^on Vofneafure “ to be weighed^ from air, which ficquently 

Ipecificgrevftica i« fiidh tehiperature. adheres to it in a peculiar manner, and, by forming a 

'The "reader' 4a now TiifHcieOtly acquainted with- the hubble, incrcafes the apparent bulk of the folid, oi di- 

priticiplea of thia hydroftatlciil -mi^thod ofdetermining miniftcathe capacity of the velTel. The greated part 

the fpeeifle gOB^y of bodiei, ahd ^oan Judge of the what appears on thofe occaGuns feems to have ex- 

propriety^ the forfent whkb ftiay be prbpofed for the in the fluid in aiUtc of chemical union, and io 

experrilidnt. be fet at liberty by. the Xuperior attraftiou of the flaii! 

Thte fpCdi^ gravity of 'a‘ fluid May be dctCritiined for tlia contiguous, folid body. Thcfc air bubbles mufl 
leUherby liUirig with tt i veM Vitb a narrow Heck, or ba oatcfuUy hrufliefl off by hand. AU greafy matters 
by WdghlUg'UlbTid^bddy f^iift i« imiUerfcd in it. it ia be i cleared. off fw the lame reafon ; ihuy prev^ut 

liardf to fay vi4iich''fs the'befl WaJi' JThe laft is not fub- fluid from coming into conufl^.. 

J cdl td kn^nrdt fa becaufe v^e may fufpend the Wc mufl be no kfs careful that, no water is imbibed 

. blid by t ftrtc whidiPtvUt not dlfplace any fcnfible |?y the folid» which would increafe its wsnght without, 
quantity Of IfHe Itlfldi bikl if the folid is but a little iacrcafvng its bulk. In, feme cafes, however, a very 
htavief V'haii' theiliifd^ the balance being loaded only long m^erntion and imbibilipnis necefliiry. Thu'?, in 
¥rjth the aacefl,%Hrbe'^eVyfeHfible edthefmallcfl want examining the fpecific gravity of the fii^roas part of 
df ' Biitith9a^a’d4biiti^ is perhaps compan* yege|ablcs,,.wc Ihould err exceedingly if imagined 

fated by an dbttru^^^ the Motioo of the folid up ^.as fmall ae appears at &r(l. W.e believe; that in mod 
'^e^dbVirtt in 'thi^fluidV ariflngfiritovifcid When the plaota it is at Icaft ua great as walcofor after Jong mu- 
wei^t in the dpi^fltc feale ia'yet teo fmall, wc flowly ceretion they fmk jn ii, 

^idd More; Mid ‘ittdaCi Sprain by graiiii which radually It is almoft jieedleXs to fay that the nicefl and moil 
hringa thebtaUi itv Vheleyd. Wbeuit is exaAly level, knfible balojiccs are, uccel&ry for this cxamjua lion. B.i- 
' the 'ereight m the* fdale ia^fbitiewhtt too great | for it bmccs are, even conflruded oi> purpofe, and lUted witii 
not drtly balan^ifhe prep^iideradce af the folid, but fevcral pkers of apparatus, wbiah maket the exarpiiiti- 
Jilfo this vilcldirtybf the' flMdk' Btit^we inay get riddf tioueafyandaicat. Wchavc defcribed {fee Balancj ) 

' this error. Add a fmaH qUauHty Inbre i this wiH bring MrOravefaude's as one of the moll ooovenientof auy - 
tbt^beaM 'Ovee to flie other fide. Now put' as much His oontrivance for obferving theXraftiona of a grain Is 
into the fcalt on the lame flrde with the folid $ this will extremely irrgefikma nnd expeditious, cfpeciolly f^or dt - 
wbt reftor^ the beam to its \eytL We itiaft add more te^og tlie eflcdl of viftidity. 

mi thia %e iiecMiv'plSlhed ; and this addition is the mea* * The hydrometer, or aecometer, ia another inflruinor.t 
ftirebfthe ^Ifeidhy bf the fluids aud'miift be hibtraded for afccriaioing the fpccific gravity of fluids. I”] 1 is vei y 
f^m the weight that was in ^ ffthet leak wbeii the pretty ioArmsnt ia the ioveotion of a lady, as 
'beem caifie tbVltveh ThiS-effeA ^of vifaidity. ia for inteUe^Uxl accompli/hmeaU .aS Ike was admired for 
not infeoflbk, W^tH'tiieeapparatuay cvcif mthe-pwreil liec beaatyi. Hypatia, the learned daughter of the ^cU'- 
water,' ehd iii' mbhy fluids It is vert'Confldcrable«'^iid, brated matlieniaticisn Tlicgn of Alexandria^ Xd 

what is Woife, k is Very changeable; It ia greatly di- emiocni fiiir her math eraatjcal knuwMgCi'iha^ ihc 
miuifhcd by heat 1 'And this is a additional reafon for made public profeifor of the fcicace in the finfl; Xchocl 
making thefe trials in pretty warm temperatures. But in tlie world* She wrote a cumme^Aary on the worl^ii 
f>»r fluids of which the vifeidity ia confidcrahle, this of Apollonius and of J)io.phantuti; .and, cp.rpp.^fcd A- 
'toiethbd is by no means proper; and wc tnuft take the ftronoDiical Tables ; all of which arc loft. Thefe 
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ftpectfle homteP, ^ ^\AA not hvt her from 

^yrivny^ fahatlci of j^leiEjindtiai Who tot her 

• ^ in pieces for hmiihg taken an offenfi^ part in a dif- 
potc'bctween the jjOvernor and patriarefu — We have 
deferibed fomc of the moft approved of thefc inftrn» 
medts in the amde Hv drome rEa, and (hadl in thit 
place make’ a few obfervations on the principlea of their 
conftruftion; not aathepare ufually made, accommodated 
to the eiamiaatton of particular liquorsi but aa indica- 
tors of pure fpecific gravity* And vre muft premifey 
that thia wou1d| for many reafonsy be the heft way of 
eonftrudling them. The very ingenious contrivancet 
fur aetommodating then to particular purpofes are un- 
avoidably attended with many fources of error, bbth in 
their Bd|iifiment by the maker and in their nfe ; and 
all that is gained by a very expenfive inilnlmcnfi ia the 
faviiig the trouble of infpedting a table. A‘ ftmple 
fcale of fpecific gravity would expofe to no error in 
confirudiion, becaure all the weighta but one, or all the 
points of the fcalc hut otie, are to be obtained' fay cal- 
culation, which is incomparably more eaaft than any 
manual operation, and the table can always be fitdra 
eaaft than any complex obfervation. But a ftlH greater 
advantage is, that the tnftnimentt would by this meanr 
be fitted for examining all liquors Whatever, Whereat at 
prefeiit they are almofi ufelefa for any but the one for 
which they are conftrudtcd. 

Hydrometers are of two kinds. The mbft fitnrie 
and the moil delicate are juft k fuhftitute for the ny- 
droftatical balance. They confift of a ball (6r rather 
Wate ah egg or pear^aped vcilel, which moves more eafily 
weccLxxii. through tlid Auid) A '(fig. i.) having a' foot'pro- 
jedlifig down from it, terminated by another baft B, 
and a flender ftatk or wire above, cirrrytiTg k Kttle diih 
C. The whole is madefo light as to float in the Nght- 
eft fluid we are acquainted With y fuch as vitriolic or 
muriatic Wther, wliofe fpectfic gravity is only 0,73. 
This number ihoold be marked on the diih, indicating 
that this is the fpedfie ' gravity of the fluid in which 
tfic hiftrumenC floats, finking to the point D of the 
flem. The ball Bit made heavy, and the foOt is of 
fome length, that the inftmment may have ftalbility, 
and fwtifl ercA, ' even if cantlderably loaded above ; 
and, for the fame reafon, it muft be made very rounds 
otherwife it WiR lean to a fide. When put into a heavier 
liquor, its booyatice will eaufe it to float with a part 
of the ball above the furface.' Weights are now pat 
into the fcslc C, till the inftrnifient fmk to D- The 
weight put into the fcale, added 'to the weight of the 
inftniment^ is Hhe weight of the diffdaced fluid. Tkts, 
compared with the weight of 'the whole when the in^ 
flrumcm is fwittmubg in pure water, gives the CpeCific 
gravhy of the fluid. All trouble oTedculIttoa may 
be avoided by marking* the weights with foch' nniti- 
bers as (haU kidicBte' the fpccific^ gravity at onOe, 
Thus haVhig loaded theii^i^ent fb at 'id fibk it to 
D hi pure ^water, "ca1l ^he Wholk weiglit fobd'i then 
weigh the iqflftlhihai itfetf/artfl fsyi •‘^^’astWo weight 
when fwhiiming in water h to kap^fetat weight, fo is 
lodo to a 4t1i {hbpOitfqnai.^* This isthb^^dcific gra- 
vity 6f the liqildi' which would float the miknided in- 
ftfument. Suppqfe this to be 750. The HydroOie- 
ter would Itift florin muriatic wther, and this ^fltoold 
bci the Ntiw inaka w fet of fhiaU 
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weights, and mark them, not by their weights in'gndnt, flpsclfld 
hut in fuch units that 170 of them fhaR be equal to the Gravity> 
weight which fits the inftrument for pure water. 

Suppofe that, in order to float this tnftrument in a 
certain brandy, there arc required ifl6 in thefe fmalt 
weights. This added to 730 gives 916 for the fpecific 
gravity^ and fliows it to be precifely excife proof fpi* 
rit. Nine weights, vic^ ayfi, 128, 64, 32, 16, 8, 4^ 

2, 1, will fumee for alt liquors from sether to the 
ftrongeft worts* And that the trouble in changing 
the weights may he greatly leflened, let a few circles 
It, If e, s, be marked on the top of the baU* When we 
fee it float unloaded at the circle -C for inftance, we know 
it will require at lead t a8 to fink it to D that on the ftem. 

If the wcighti to be added above are oonfiderable, 
it rnifes the centre of gravity fo much, that a fmall want 
of equilibrium, by la^ag the weights on one tide, will 
producer great inclination of the inftrument, which is 
unfightly. Inftead therefore of making them loofe 
weights, ft ispropn* to make thenr round platei, with a 
Imaiu ko^in the midd)e» to go on a pin iit the nirddle 
of the fcale* This will keep the Inftrument always up- 
right* But tinkfs the hydrometer is of a eonfiderable 
fixe, it ean liardly be made fo as to catend from the 
lightefl to the heavieft fluid' which we. may have oc- 
cafion to examine, even though we ' cacept mercury. 

Somu of the mineral it^s OrC eonfiderabty more than 
twice the weight of setbet* - When there is fuch a 
load at top, the hydrometer is very' apt to overfet, and 
tnclines with the fmalleft want Of equilibrium^ Great 
fize is inconvenient even to the philofopher, becioie it 
ts not always in his poWCr to operate on a quantity of 
fluid fufficient to float the iuArutneiitJ Therefore twoj; 
or perhaps three, are necCffary fuT genetd examiim- 
tion. One may reach fiVrth ancathtt 

may ferve for aft liqubrs of ^ fpeoific {gravity batweeo 
I and I and thethird« for lbeihineralacMs» nsayreach 
firom this to z* If es^ of thefe be about tw6 Mill 
tnebea in capacity, we may etifily and eXpieditiottPy do* 
tcrmiDc the fpecific grjsvity wUmnMqhe tiioufeiidth 
pan of the truth : Sm thfe is 

purrofes of feiehCe or btsfinCA* . ' ' .tj 1 . 

!lie chief qikftions'tre^ i.'TOarfeenaia Ut^fneetfie 
gravity of lU uaknown fl^^^ 'l^it sieeda^M^^^ 
explanation, i. Tohfcertafe the tjNiojportiM 
fluids which are kaom to be fe h mMure*' ' TkiS'li 
done by difeotering the^Qiebifit^jmVity tlM ^'kCUlt 
by nieaiii of the hydrcxioeter^ 'rad eheii ded^ihg the 
propoitioii from a Cdhi'pfcrim 'df ^ 
dik gravities'of tfae iagiWdkatk'^ ' ^ -'i 

* Ih this mode of examinatton the bsdk-il alwayi^fhc 
feme ; for the kydromiM^' is' ikniiiefg^ in theidiflisN 
ent fluids to the fame depth. NbW if Xfi /Uiebt for 
example, of tikis bulk is inhde dp At the heavieft flwi^ 
there is an inch waming df'^ the lightefl ^ .and^ the 
change made in the ' Weight' 6f Ifhe ' mixture -is Jtbe 
difference bd!wcen the sve^te^^f mch of the h^ 
vieft whd of an mch ^ thiAi|^teft ingtedienu.^ The 
number skf ioehti tbertfore of * the be aviefl ifluid'ii 
propomona) to the addition xhade to the weight of 
the mbtare. Therefek-r let B cad A be the bulks ef 
life heavieft' and righceft fluids in the telk 0 of the 
mixtare ; and IH D, Snd Y'bethc denfitks, Or thef 
weighty W the ^fpecifie giavitits |foT tlHiy"ainc In one 

' raiio) 
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ritio ))C«yy fluidi the light fluidi aud the ztiixt flrument doau ih pme water fliould be marked iooo» Specific 

fcure (iMf h^llt hcing that of ilie hydrometer). We and thofc above it 999, 998^ 997, &c. i and tbofc be- 
have^;mB4*^ The addii ion which would have been low the water mark muft be. mimbercd 1001, 
made the |»iilk if the lighted fluid were changed iQOj» ficc.. Such a fcale will be a very appolitr pi6lure 
entirely fpr^lbe heavied, would be D — d; and the of the deafitiett uf fluids, for the denfity or vkinitv of 
change which ia really made is S^fA ThcTcfore the diviGous will be -prccifLly finailar to the dcnSiy of 
Fur Gmilar rearuns wc fhould have the fluids.^ £ach interval is a bulk of fluid of the 

5 t or, in. wordsj V /Ae diffidence Zitf- fame weight. If the whole indiumcnt werfe'drawn out 

$i»f9en ihe of ihetwt^ fluids^ jj differ* into wire of the fize of the lUuif the U ngth from the 

moe hciwen ilnffec^ gravities of the maU^re and of tbo water mark would be looo. 

iigbt^i ffuidf ae ihe bitlk the idsoU to the hdk of the Such arc the rules by which tlW [calc tiMd 3>c divid- 
keavf^ contained in the niltciure the difference fff cd. But there mud be fomc points of it dttcivnjjiQct 

the fpet^ gravitici of the two J^idds% ii to the ^erertce of by experiment, and it will be proper to take them ad 
tieJpceificgraviUejtfthe mipctvre eaid of the he(^iiiffl ffuide^ remote from each ntlier as.poiGble. For this purpofe 
at the hulk of thp nvhoie^ to that of the llghtejl contained in let the indinimcnt be accurately marked at the point 
the mixture,** TbU is the form in which the ordinary where it (lands, in two. fluids, dilfering as much in fpe- 

buhnefs of Ufe requires the anCwer to be exprededt be- ci(ic gravity as the indrument will admit. Let it alfo 

caufe we generally reckon the quantity of liquors, by be marked where it (lands in water. Then determine 
bulk, in gelLona, .pints, quarts. But it would liave with the utmod precifiou the fpecific gravities of thefe 
been equally eafy to have obtnioed the anCwer in poumU fluids, and put their values at the corrcfpondiiig points 
and ounces ; or it ,may be had from their Uulks^ Gnce of the fcale. Then the intermediate poiikts of the fealc 
wc know their, fpeoific gravities* mud be computed for the different intervening fpcciGc 

The hydrometer more, conunouly ufed is the ancient gravities, or it mud be divided from a pattern fcale of 
one of Hypatia, confiding -of a ball,,, A (tig. a.)^ harmonic progrefliooala in a w^ay well known to the 
made deady byian addUiou D, below ^ it like the fur<* mathematical inftrument makers. If the fpeeifle gra- 
mer, but haviog alung ftem^CF above, .{t is fa loaded vities have been accurately determined, the value 1000 
that U (Inks to tbe top F of .thf flem in the, lighted will be found to fall prccifely in the water mark. If 
af all the fluidu which we pr^pafls to meaCure with it, wc attempt; the divifion entirely by experiment, by 
and to Guk anly to C ia tlvi. hcavielL In a fluid o£ making a number of fluids of didcrent fpecifle gravi*. 
intermediate (pecific gravity it will fink to fume point tic^ and marking the Uem as it (lands in them, we 
between P and F- ^ fliall find the divifions turn out very anomalous. This 

, In this fonn of tlic hydr^s^eter the . weight is aU is however the way ufually pra6lified; aijd there are few 
ways the., famt^ and .;bc iiqmediatc. information givfrn by'drometera, even frpm the bed maker, that hold true 
hy the iodruowat is thal. qf different bulks with equal to a (ingle divifion or two. Yet the method by compu- 
waigliti BoQOOla^hc^ioliraaient flaks till the bulk of tatioa U nut more troublefomc; aud one fcak of harmo- 
the difplfctd fluidt .equals it in weight, and the addi- nic progreflionals will ferve to divide every detn that 
lions to tbei4ifploce4 .fluid arc all made hy the item, offcjs. We may make ufe of a fcale of cqukl paits 
K ia equal h^l^ of ibc ftem indicate equal for the dem, with the affidance of two little tables, 

addition# of ]solame«; Thus the flem becomes a fcale One of thefe contains the fpecific gravities in harmonic 
Oif^lk# h? fame weight* ^ . progrefTion, corrcfpoiKling to the arithmetical fcale of 

• 'jfhaonIj|[,fqri%,jip,9r|^ehlh^^ft^ can be made with bulks ou the ftem of the hydrometer; the other con* 
fufRcient accuracy is cyt\Q4rlcal. qr prifmatieah Such tains the divifionsand fradions of a divifign of the fcale 
he. mod# osoft ^acqoraU manner by of bulks, which cor^'crpond to an anthmeiicaj fca^e of 

^^«><|rawsngr.tha| fri pall^Ug^ it lll.rqcigh a hole madeiu fpeciiic gravities* We believe this to be tbe lieft mC'^ 
a ' ^ ifucb a flem be divided into tliod of all* Tbc (calc of equal parts on the dem is fo 

fqanl pai^^Sv. il )b^om##a fralc of li^ks in snrithmetical eaCly made, and the little table is fo Lafily infpei^tdr 
jsrqgnsflioajp , ;Tli|is ># th« leafied an^ mofl natural divh* that it has every advantage of accuracy and defpatch, 
flqp sthf .Jcalo I - but it . wiU ool laflicatc depfitka^ and it gives^ by the way, an amufuig view^ of the rda- 

CgM^^giaviMeirOr (be bulk inarith- tion of tJie bulks and dcnfitics. 

progrclfion. Thf fpcupiflcgrai^ky is as tlw weight We have hitherto fuppofed a fcale, extending from 
di(iri4#4 b!f the bulk., Now a {criea .of dlvifors (the tlie lightcA to the bcavieli fluid. But unlefs it be of 
ia arithmetical progreffioA, applied tx» the ^ inconvenient length, the diviflo.ns jUmd be veiy 

dividend (^be bulk and we^bt of, the hydrometer as it rniuute. when the flulk of the dcin boars a 

h# waur), wiUiiotgi^^ grpiu prqpprtiop to that of the bpdy, the indruinent 

graailioi^: in aHihmetiGal. prqgreflliq^A diyy does not (leady ; it is therefur^e prqp^ to lipfit 
^ bO; in what j# palled the fangi^bftbe inflrument to thefainc inaaof$rM thofe 

diflimi^ftfpoatiaually jdiesiaiQung* Thi# wiU , apppar, of the firlt kM.. A range from t^he denrdy .of aetbqr, 
avevi whoa pbpfionUyrOOiMukrcdf When the; bydro- to that of; wqter m#y be very well eaPfuted in in, in- 
meter inJu it tenth;! tfoP ineh.13e.ar the top of the,ii^pm» drument of very moderate flzc».and fwq Qtbcr# .yfill det 
it difplacea enw tqnth.oflan mb of a lig^it fluid, gqih^ fpr all the heavier liquors ; or aacquA ^ 
pared with that difpbweA by it when it is flq#tifq| with other den fities as may fuit tlte ulaal pqpqi^ioas of tha 
all itbe ftept ahovq the furfru^. , In-order rthcrefiire that, experimenter, 

^divifiqos of .ths deaa'Hkay, indicate ^ual cliangeapf- To avpid ^ iucqnvcqienc^a Vfr ivitli 

ij^ifip grafts ia .a frri^ of h^mqqiq. a very (png Mjd orjljc Dp^’ti^y qtha^ng.. 

l^rqgnciBons -incrcaiing. The point at which tlie jn- a fertca ofthcmi a third iort has (fcen contrived, in 

which 
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wliich the priuciple of both sire combined. Si^pofc 
OrAv ity. 3 hydrometer with 1 ftem, wbofe hulk is T^5*h ol that 
of the balli and that it links in ether w the top of the 
ftem ; it ia evident that in a fluid which is ra^h heavier, 
the whole (leoi will emerge ; for the bulk of the dif- 
I)Uccd fluid i» now of the whole lefi, and the weight 
is the fame as before, and therefore the fpeciflc gravity 
is Voth greater. 

Thus we have obtained a hydrometer which will in- 
dicate, by mrans of diviflons marked ou the ftem, all 
fpecific gravities from 0,73 to 0.803 ; for, 0,803 ** 
^ greater than 0,73. Tliefe divilions muft be made in 
harmonic progrclRon, as before direded for an entire 
fcalc, placing 0,73 at the top of the ftem and 0,803 
at the bottom. 

When it floats at the kiwefl; divifion, a weight may 
be put on the top of the ftem, which will again fink it 
to the top. This weight mud evidently be 0,073, 
-rVth of the W't^lit of the fluid difplaced by the unloaded 
inftrunient. The hydrometer, thus loaded, indicates 
the fame fpecific gravity, by the top of the ftem, that 
the unloaded inftrunient indicates by the lowed divi- 
fion. Therefore, when loaded, it will indicate another 
ferics of fpecific gravities, from 0,803 to 0,8833 

( =0,803 + ,^>0803], and will float in a liquor of the 
pecific gravUy 0,8833 with the whole ftem above the 
fuiface. 

‘ Id like manner, if we take off this weight, and 
put on 1=0,80,3, hydrometer to the 

top of the ftem \ and with this new weight it will 
indicate another feriea of fpecific gravities from 0,8833 
to 0,97163 (=0,8833+0,08833). And, in the 
fame manner, a third weight =08833 will again fink 
k to the top of the ftem, and fit it for another ferics 
of fpecific gravities up to l ,068793. And thus, with 
three w^eights, we have procured a hydrometer fitted 
for all liquors from mtlier to a won for a malt liquor of 
two barrels per quarter. Another weight, in the fame 
progrel&on, will extend the inftrument to the ftrongeft 
wort that is brewed. 

This is a very commodious form of the Indrument, 
and is now in wry general ufe far examining fpirituous 
liquors, worts, edes, brines, and many fuch articles of 
commerce. But the divifions of the fcalc are general- 
ly adapted to the queftions which naturally occur in the 
bufinefs. Thus, in the commerce of ftrong liquors, 
it is ufuil to eftimate the article by the quantity of (pi- 
nt of a certain ftrength which the liquor contains..^ 
This we have been accuftoiAC^ to call propf fpirit, and 
it is fuch that a wine gallon weighs 7 jpounds 12 qonccsj 
and it is by this ftrength that the excife duties are levied. 
Therefore the divifions on the Cc^e, and m weights 
which conned the fucceffive repetitions of the fcidet are 
made to exprefs at once the number of galftona or Mrta 
of a gallon of proof (pints conttuied in s gaUbn of the 
liquor. Suck iaftrumenu five sK tropl^e ^ eakiila* 
lion to the exdfemaa or deaW; hut Umh the 
ufe of a very delicate and expe^i^ inSrument to a 
very narrow empioymm. It would Ibe^Uim better to 
adhere to the eXprcAon either of fpeciftc gravity or of 
bulk I and then a very fmall table, which could be 
compiifed in the fmaUeft cafe for the inftrument, might 
render it appliesble to every kind of fluid. 

The reader cnaeot but have obferved that the fuc« 
Gsflire weightsi by which the fliort fotle of the hiftru- 
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ment is extended to a great range of fjiecific gravities, 9 pecffl^ 
do npt increafe hy equal quantities. Each dtffrrencc is Gravity, 
the weight of the liquor dirplaced by the graduated ^ 

ftem of the inftrument when it is funk to the top of 
the fcalc. It is a determined aliquot part of the whole 
weight of the inftniment fo leaded, (in our example it 
is always -rrth of it ) . It increafes therefore in the fame 
proportion with the preceding weight of the loaded 
inftrument. In fhort, both the fucceffive additions, and 
the whole weights of the loaded inftrument, are quan- 
tities in geometrical progrefTiun ; and, in like manner, 
the divifions on the fcale, if they correfpond to equal 
diflerencea of fpecific gi avity, muft alfo be unequal.^^ 

This is net fufficiently attended to by the makers ; and 
they commit an error here, which is very confiderable 
when the whole range of the inftrument is great. Fur 
the value of one divifion of the fcale, when the largeft 
weight is on, is as much greater than its value, 
when the inftrument is not loaded at all, as the full 
loaded inftrument is heavier than the inftruinent onload- 
ed. No manner whatever of 'dividing the fcale will 
correfpond to equal differences of fpecific gravity thro* 
the whole range with different weights ; but if the 
divifions are made to indicate equal proporiicht of gra- 
vity when the inftrument is uled without a weight, they 
will indicate eqival prcporihnj throughout. This is evi- 
dent from what we have been juft now faying ; for the 
proportion of the fpecific gravities corrrfponding to 
any two immediately fucceeding weights is always the 
fame. 

The beft way, therefore, of c^nftrudtng the inftru- 
ment, fo that the fame dlvifioiii of the fcale may be ac«, 
curate in all its fucceffivc repetitions with the dittereht 
weights, ia to make thefe divifions in geometrical pro* 
greSion. The correfponding fj^mfle gravities will al* 
fo be in geometric proportion. T^bcfe being all infeited 
in a table, we obtain them with no more trouble than 
by infpefting the fcale which ttfually accompaniea the 
hydrometer. , This table is of the muft esfy coisftruc* 
tion ; for the ratio of the . fuccefRve bulks and fpedfic 
gravities being alt equa), the difference! of the loga- 
rithms are equal. 

This will be illuftrated by n)^}> 1 ying it ter the exalm- 
pie already given of a hjydiwiheter extctidia^ front b, '73 
to 1,0687^ with three weights. Tjhio gives fpur re- 
pctitioni or the fcale on the ftem. Suj^fe this fcale 
divided into ip parts, we have/40 fpecific gravities.-..* 

Let tliefe be indicated by the numbers i; i, dec. to 
40. The mark o is affix^ to theibpuf t^e ftem, andthe 
divtflpns downwards ire marked 1, a, L fcc. the 
being 1 6. Thefe divifions are eafily Emitted. The 
ftem, which we may fappofey-lnehes long, waS fuppofed 
to be rath of the capacity- if the%all. It may there- 
fore be confidered as the extremity pf a ftid of 1 1 times 
its length, or 35 inches ; and we mUft find Ifine mean 
propoitionali between 50 aud 55 inches. Subrra^ 
eacii of thefe from 55 inches, and the remainders are 
the diftances df the points^if divifion from o, the top 
of the fcale. The fmaftrft weight is marked 10, the 
next sbi and the third 30. if the inftrument loaded 
with the weight 20 finks In fome liquor to the mark 
7, it indicates the fpecific gravity 27, that is, the 27th 
of 40 mean proportionals between 0,73 and 1,068793, 
or 0,944242. To obtain all thefe intermediate fpecilic 
gVaviti^ ffc have only to (ubtrad 9.8633229, the lo- 

garithm 



0,02 8^93 7 » 
difference : 
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Specific garit1}Tn pf 0»73,frojni that of i. 0687 9 3, viz. o, 
and '9-004 H93 the 40th part of the c 
■' Multiply |;Wa by i, at 3, £c. and add the logarithm of 
0^73 to , each of the prod uAa. The fi^ina arc the lo- 
garitVmo.Qf the fpecific gravities required. Thcte will 
be found to proceed fo equably* that they ni^y be in- 
, t^rpolate4l^trn tjmi-B by a fimple table of ptoportlonal 
parts without the fraallcft fi nlible error. Therefore 
the (Icm may In: divided into a hundred pikrts very fen* 
fible to the eye (each being nearly the 20th of an inch), 
and 4Q0 degrees of fpeciHc gravity obtained within the 
' rangr, which is as near as wc Can ex'imint thia matter 
by -!iiy hydrometer. TT^us the fpecific gravities Corre- 
fpoudiiig to 26, 27, 289 29, arc as follows : 

^ lif Diff. id Diff. 

26 0,935*9 g 

*7 0 . 944*4 J : 9 

*8 o,953?8 J J 9 

29 0,96241 ^ ^ 

Nay tli( trouble of.iiirpefiing a table may be avoid- 
cd| by forming on a fcaV the Togarithma of the num- 
bert, between 73OQ and 1068^793, and placing along 
lide of it a realc of the fcitne length divided into 400 
equni parc^, iiiirnbcre,d from o to 400. Then, looking 
fur the mark (bown ,by the, hYdfu'meter{do this feale 6f 
equal paitSf wc fee oppofife to it the fpedfi6 griyity*. 

We ha^e thus particular in the fTlhftration of 
t^ismodc of cbnftru^l^on, becapfe it is realty a beauti- 
ful and cbnimptlioua lofl.ru^enCf yi^ldch may be of great 
ufe both to tlbe natufalitt and to the man of burinefs.^ 
A t^l)lc^ WBY^ be epmprifed in 20 octavo pages which 
will contain 1)^ {Tpc^iKc gravitiea of every fluid which 
pgp.intvyeft eitjieir. and aofwer ei^ry qiieftioO relative 
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ficm. The glafs-blowcr can copy this very neatly and Specific 
join it to the ftem. Then make twobrincB or other li- Gmky- 
quora, which (hall have fpecific gravities hi the ratio of ^ 

10 to li'A. Load the inliniment fu that it may fink to 
o in the lighted. When put into the heavieft, it fhould 
rife to 10. If it dntpqot rife fo high, the immcifrd part 
is too fniaU. Let the glafs blower enlarge the ball of 
tlte counterpoise a little. Repeat the trial till it be ex- 
a6l. Nothing now remains but to form the weights : 

And here we obfefve, that when the infirument is to 
h;«ve a very great range, as for examining all ftaics of 
the vitriolic acidp it ‘has a chance of being very 
tottering when l(3adecl with the great^fl weight on 
the top of fo long, a fcale. To avoid this, Mr Quin 
and others have added fome of tbetr weights below . — 

But this will not fuit the prefent cOriLlrut^ion, becctufc 
it will alter the proportion between the bulks of rhe 
flcm and immerfed part. Therefore let thefe weights 
Gorifid of cylinders of metal fmall enough to go into' 
the ilem, and let them be foidered to the end of Jong 
wires, which will let them go to the bottom, and leave 
a fmall hook or ring at top. Thefe can lie alongfide 
of the inflrument in its cafe. This is indeed the befl 
conftrud\ion of every hydrometer, becaufe it makes it 
incomparably mbir (lea^y. The ioftrument is poifed 
by fmall fhot or mercury. But it will be much better 
to do it whth Newton's filfible metd (three parts of tio, 
five parts of lead, and eight parts of bifmuth} in coarfe 
filings. When tire exaA quantity has been put iii^ tlw 
iuflrument may be fet in a vefTel of oil, aitd this kept 
on the Are till all is completely melted. It Toon heezes 
B^n, and remains fafl. IF this metal is not to be had, 
let a few bits of fealing wax be added to the mercury 


to tjKelr. admixture with as fhuch preciiiun as the ob- or fh^, to male Up the counterpoife. ' When heated, 
ferva^qns>Vi|Jfa^"ma^e/ ‘Vlfe therefore recommend it it wilV float a-top, tad when it freetea agtin U 'will 
to example ' keep all faft. Thus wc (hall make a very compkte and 

which thV: mod convenient* cheap inflrument. 

fhcinftrpincqt nced^^ exce^ eight inches in length. There is yet another method of examining the (pc- 
and may, l^CGpniain'tjd in^ a pocket c^f^ of 2 inches broad eifle gravities of fluids, firfl propofed by Dr Wilfon, 
and y^hich at)p, contain the fcale, a late profcflbr of aflronomy in theunivcrlity of GltCgow. 

theVrpphietee^. qqd.^yei^.Vhe tfble for applying it tq.i^ Thisia by a feriesof fmall glafs bubbles, difFcrfng equally, 
fluids which have been ^amihed. ^ or tccordmg' to fonie rule, from each othbr in fpecific 

r, and eath marked with its. proper nuuibcr. 
th^Te are thrown into a fluid which is to 'be exa- 
aH thofe which arc heavier than the fluid will fall 
holding the vefTcl in the hands, 
the fluid cxpaiifJa, and one of 
ils to fink. Its'fpeci&o gravi* 
equal toi dr i little ItTs than, 

v— r- -“T orthe thermometer, 

a whkU w^lliitwh^ ' wKcli ft'bej^d will inform us how uiUch it was 

pjad^iute h^^ rjicbiJtockd common defitdknt/if^TItnmsr the law of expanfion of the liquor. 

arfenipal glajfs^ws the mtell ttiateriaF Sets dffliefe bubbles' fitted for the examination of fpi- 
far, .^e ;V^hp1e^iuflfUfnicnt ( and the ink. u fed, in Mkl^^ ^ rltubus liqubV^/wf^Va little treat ife (bowing the man^ 
the Jcalc, inay be the fame that ^ ner ofaififhg^thWt, thd calciilatrag^by the thermometer, 

f<^rnc;^Lw.pnced prjating on.Cclft wte j^tery.— ‘ atd inude thraiotir aifift of Glaf- 

Krft fqm,,th|fcalfi ot^iihc ft Tlicn, gowi umm 

fi|rcd fpf^^qanifptVpf graclw [ todhd tflWh i^fctirftte. and cxpeditiObA. ' ' ' " y ■: 

ly as pqlTible^.^iq^ deteriuincd, on gipueral fhape pT ^AlToi thp^R a tWo Ihdtild be broken, 'the 

tUt ^^all and qQq«ferp®l?p, below^^^ its fizci fo ftreh^h of fpWts’uJliy rtifily he had sicitM of xhf 

that it may W » littk lefa tba^ times thnt of the renolaipdot uolcrs two or three iaimm'^ate TuedefCou 
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^Ipfdfic tre wanting : for a liquor ^hich anfwere to N® 4 will 
^Gravity, j,jo 2 by beating it a few degreesv and therefore 
^ ~ N® 3 may^ be fpared., Thi^ ib a great advantage in or- 
dinary bulincrB. ^ nice bydrothctcr is not only an c<- 
pcnfivc inlirumcnt, but exceedingly delicate, being fd 
rcry thin. If broken or even bruifed, it is i fclcfa, and 
can hardly be repaired except by the very maker. 

Aa the only qnelVton here is, to determine how many 
gallons of excife proof fpirita arc contained in a quantity 
of liquor, the artiil has\'onllri!Aed this feries of bubbles 
in the timplefl maiinpr pofllble, by previoufly makii^ 
30 or 50 nnlxtnrefi of fpirits and water, and then adjur- 
ing ihc bubbles to thefe mixtures. In fomc fets the 
number on each bubble is the numbrr of gallons of 
proof rpiiits contained in 100 gallons of the liquor. In 
other lets the number on each bubble exprefles the gal- 
lons of Water which will make a liquor of this ilrength, 
^f addl'd to 14 gallons of alcohol. Thus, if a liquor an- 
fwers to N® 4, then 4 gallons of water added to 14 
gallons of alcohol will make a liquor of this ilrength. 
The tirll is the bell: method; for we Hiouldbe millaken 
in fuppofing that i8 gallons, which anfwer to N®4, 
contains exactly 14 gallons of alcohol : it contains 
more than 1 4, for a reafdn to be given by and by. 

By examining the f])eciJic gravity of bodies, the phi- 
lofophct has made, fame very curious difeoveries. The 
jiioll rcfiiiirbableof^ thefe is the change which the dcnli- 
ty of bodies fufTcrs by mixture. It is amoU rcafhnablc 
expe^acidh, that when a cubic foot of ont fubllatice is 
mixed any bono with a cubic foot of another, the bulk 
of the mixtnre will be two cubic feet ; and. that 18 gal- 
luns of vrater joitted to 18 gaflon.s of oil will fill a veilel 
of 36 gallons. Accordingly this Was hccer doubted ; 
and tVcD Archimedes, the modjTci'upulous of mathema- 
ticians, proceeded 011 this fuppofi'tion in the fplution of 
bis famous problem, the difeovtry of the proportion of 
filver and gold in a mixtuie of both. He docs not evcii 
mention it as a poflulate that rnay be granted him, fo 
much did he conceive it to be an axiom. Yet a little 
reflexion feems fufficient to make it doubtful and to 
require exaMpatiun. A box hlled with muflcet-balh 
will receive sWufid^Table quantity of fmall fliot, and af' 
ter this a confiderable quantity of fine fandj and afte^ 
tins a con/lderable quantity of water. Something like 
this might bappcti lU the admixture df bodies of poroul 
texture. But furb fubdances as ihetals, glafa, and fluids, 
where no difcontinuliy of parts can be perceived, or wal 
Tufpedc^, feem free from every ch;;nc:c of this kind of in- 
trofufeeption. Lord Bacrpii^ however, without being a 
iiaturalifl or matbematiciaueJ(/rdA^, inferred from tnb 
mobility of fldids that tlic'y gonfift^ , of 'difcretc parti- 
cles, wirich inufl have pores interpofedf whatever bO 
their flgure. And if we aferibe Ibc different oT 

other fcnlible^t^ualiiteB, tO ditfefcih^C, ih flxe or cilf' 

rbofe particles, It mull fi eqiiently happen that tJierihUL 
Ur particlea will be lodged & tl# ^tSrftkes betweeb tbb 
larger, and thus coatrihute tp tKe' weighf of the IVnI&tt 
mafs without ipcrcafli^ itt btfllf* jHfi tbb!|^f<ire jTul 
fpefts that mixiorea wiH be in gbti.e]Al left bblky than 
Ibt fum of their ingh;diciij(». 

Accordingly, the cxaminadob oiT thia <|iiaftf6n Wat 
bbe of the firfl^employmenti of ^he Royal Society of 
X^ondon, and lung bewe Us infiitution had occupied 
jibe atuntion cf O.k gintlronen who ^erwardsxompof- 
«d it. The regUicr of the Socsctjjr’fl early 



containa many experhnenti on this fubjcA, vlfitb mix- 
tures of f did and iilver, of other metala, and of various G^vity. 
fluids, examined by the bydroflatical balance of Mr 
Boyle. Dr Hooke made a prodigious number, chief- 
ly on artich f of commerce, which were unfoxlunatcly 
loll in the i'nr of Ltnidon. 

It was fniincl found, however, that Lord Bacon’s con- 
jcflurc had bet-n well founded, ancT that, bodie.s changed 
their dciifity very fcnfibly in many cafes. In general, 
it was found that bodies which had a llrong chemicp.l 
aftiiiity incrcafed in denflty, aird that their admixture 
was accunipatiicd with heat. 

By this difeovery it ia-nnanifeft that Archimsde^; h:id 
not I'ulvcd the problem of deti £ling the q.uantity of fil- 
ver mixed with the gold in^ King Hicro’y crown, and 
that the phyfical fojution of 11 requires experirhentij m.i(lc 
on all the kinds of mattci* that me mixed togellur. 

Wc do not find that this has been done to this d:\y, al- 
though wc may affirm that there are few quefliuns of 
more importance. It is a very curious faifl in chemif- 
trv, and it would be moft defirable to be able to rt- 
ditcc it to fomc gcnerallaws : For inflance, toafcertaiii 
what is tlie proportion of two ingredients v^'hich pi'O- 
duccB tW’ grekteft change of dcnfity. This is import- 
ant in the fcicncc of phyfics, becaufe it gives Us confl- 
dcrable mforuiatiisu as to the mode of aflion of lho(b 
natural powers or forces by which the pai ticl^ of tan- 
gible matter are united. If this introfufceptioii, con- 
centration, cmnpctilrtrattori, or by wha'fo\'‘^r name it 
be ealled, Were a ihcVr receirtiou of the partides of 
one fubfkmce into the intrrfticct of ihofc of another, 
it is evident that the greateft cdnecuiratibn wooH be 
obferved Vvhen a fmall quantity of thi rtcipichd i!i'l<Rll|s 
cd with, or difTctoitiatkrd thtough, a ^Wt quantity 
the other. It is Unit that a Tmaft qUatitityof ^ftne fan’4; 
will biE received into the intetftici?t‘ of a qiAintity inf 
fhiaU Ihdt,, and wiH tnciHrafo tbt weight of the bagful 
Without iticrt'aflUg its buTk» The it AOwife diffirN 
ent when a piece of freeflone has ’^roWti heavier by 
imbibing or abforbihg a xjUdnlity of Watefr, If more 
^an a certain quantity of fail'd' hat b^n'kdifdd 16 'th6 
fmall foot, it is no longer corli^eiiliUS. ' 'la hke.'tnann^l^,. 
yarietis quantities of Wa«r may ^eombine With k mafo 
df clay, and intVeafr itS 'flztf knd wt*igbt alik^'. All 
this is very conceivable, occafoxtvng 66 dififeblty, ' 

Bdt this la not’ the Oafe ih 'ady 'of the *mrittiftei we 
are now ‘cbirfidetfdg. In aR thefo^ the flrfl additions Of 
vttbel^ of the tVVb fobflahceS prfoducc bht Wrt.iihtofrftder- 
ablfc dhatTgc of jjcneral- idehBty'j dnd; it it in gerierifl 
ihoft Tttnarkable, 'whethef it be j(;6^enfat!cfti or rkri^- 
Biftidnii' when tht tVo tnjjrcdftmts nfcarly of eqiaiit ' 
btidks, Wc cah Ahifh-ate eyen ;thft difference, by re- 
fledtihg on tbt imbibhipirhf'^water foUU^. 

fttoh ai timber. Some kindb of wood' Have thdr yfeight 
hmeh moee inomfed than iHeir btdk| other klflds clf' 
wood are more enUrg^ed ii> bulk t Hah ^ wdght. ,Thk 
nkefatppi^nsin'^ajtis. ThiS'iS eiinohai «nd id tbo 

nroft utiqiieiHimabie manner tb^ the oavticles t^bodieh . 
are not in ieootafti bilt arc kept tolgether byTdrcc* 
which aft ait’ a diftance.' For 'this difiante between 
the detttreS of the paritdes is mott evideMly fdfoeptfbfe 
of variatkin ; and this variation re oocafioned by &c in- 
trbduftimi of another fubftance^ which, by aftiuj^ on 
the |iaTticKls by aitraftion or repulfjcn, dimidiflies or 
ihdSimfdi^cIrin^iid a^ aadi makes new dlftances 

neceflary 
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neceflaicy for bringing all things agiiin into equilibrium. 
Wc refer the curious r^Ctider to the ingenmus theory of 
the Abbe Bofeovich for an excellent illuft ration of this 
fubied (Theor. PhiL Nat» § de Solutioiie Chemicn). 

IMkis queftion U no Icfs important to the roan of bu- 
finiTs. TiU we know the condenfation of thole meula 
by miictiirey we cannot tell the quantity of alloy in gold 
and filver by means uf their fpecihe- gravity | nor can 
tve tejl the quantity of pure alcoliol in any fpiritugus li- 
quor, or that of the valuable fak in any folution of it. 
For wrant of this knowledge* the dealers in gold and 
(liver are obliged to iiave recourCe to the tedious and 
diiHcult ted of tluE alTayf which ci^nnot be made in all 
placea or by all men. It ia tllerefore much to be 
wiihed, that forne perCona would inditute a feries of ex- 
pcruneiits in the moll iotcrclling cafes : for it mull be 
obftTvecl, that this change of denfity is not always a 
ftnall matter ; it is fometimes very confiderable and pa- 
radoxical. A remarkable indance may be given of it in 
the mixture of braf^ and tin foi bells, great guna, optical 
fpeculums, 8cc. The fpocilic gravity of cad brafs is 
nearly 8,oo6, and that of tin ^8 nearly 71363. If two 
p irtB of brafabe mixed with One of tin, the fpeetde gra- 
vity is 8,917 ; whereas, if each had retained its former 
bulk, the fperific gravity" woiild have been only 7,793 

(liuulcl haw t^e fpeciiic {gravity 7,684 ; but it ij 8,441. 
A mixture, of two with qnc part brafs^ Iqllcjid 

of being 7,577* is 8,027. ' 

^In aU thefc cafes i^eic is a great incrcafe of fnccific 
purity, and conrequently agreat condenfation or parts 
Cr contrai6iion of bulk« The ded mixture of eight cu- 
bic in obex of brafs* fgr ifi(lanc«,-.wuK four cubic inchea 
of tin, does pot produce f 2. cubic inches of bell-mctal* 
t>ut only toV nearlyi having (hrunk It would ap> 
pear , that the diftxqw of the brafx partic)cfi arc ipoft 
sdFe£).cijU or p^ebapf -k kithr hrafs ih|t recqivM the tin 
into its por^ij /or .we fiqd (^hat the opodeo^t^oni in 
thefc ralxturrfi jire nearly proportional to the qtii^ntitieB 
of the brafa in the mixtures. Ii is remarkable tMt this 
fnixtqre wjthMic Ugl^tcd^of all cpetals has roade a com- 
pafitioo, morj5 b^^vy and than brpfs pan be made 
by any Harofqcrjng* , ’ ' 

, The roqU remarkable jpHii^ce occurs in mincing iron 
with nlajtina- If ,10 cubic injchw of iron ai^ .mijted with 
i jp of platiiM, the bulk of the ^propound is only 
inqhes^ . The iron , jther^fpre has ^ot i^^ly repeiircd the 
platiftja |ntu >tB j»prca ; 0!wii wtictes are Vuyjfht 
njta^er. together. There ace Gmj^r iq thf lo|u- 

tioQ of turbith mineral, and of fomc othpr falta, in wa- 
ter. The w*atcr* ipdead of rifing in the neck of the vaf- 
fcl^. whe.n a fmqjv quantity of the fiifli has been added to 
it,Tinkp confiderably, find the two ingredieata, occupy 
Ipfs room .tijqin the water did alone. . , 

The ^'me, •b, appends in the mixture of wat^ 

with c^cr rf(uids and dintrent fluids with caCh other: 
But, we lare ,not abletp.tl^cc any. general rulj that is ob- 
f^rved with abfdlate precifion. In moil cafes of fluids 
the grcateH oondenfation happens when the bulks of 
the ingredients . arc nearly equal. Thus, in the mix- 
tJ^ of alcpbul anjdvwa^er, we have ih,e greateil. pondep- 
{ation when 1 ounces at alcohol are mixed with 20 
ounces of wafer, and the coDdcqfation is about of 
4 he whole bulk of the ingi^ients. It is extremely >'a- 
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ripufi in diflerent fubihuiccs, and no clafilijcatloa of them 
c^n be made in this refpedt. 

A diHertation has been publinied on this firbjed by 
Dr Hahn of Viemia, entitled Be Efficacia MixilonU in 
mutandis Cwporum P^oluminilus, in which all the remark- 
able iriliances of the variation of dciifity have been cul- 
ledled. All that wp can do (a.s \vc have no dircdVing 
principle) is to record fiich in dances as arc uf chief im- 
portance, bting articlco of commerce. 

The firft that occurs tu u.4 i.s the mixi’?rps of al<''ilu)l 
and water iu the compulsion of rpnituous liqn ir<i. Thi i 
h|i8 bejin confidcred ]jy inany vviiii tn-eat care. The 
fcrupu’ous examimit’.on of thj.4, -n* pei h: ;-.'. of any mix- 
ture, has been lately made by D/ lil,igdcn (ii»)w Sir 
Charles Blagdcn) uf the Royal Society, on the iqqui- 
iiLH)n of tile Board of ExciCe. H'* has puohflicd an ac- 
count of the examination in the Pfdlofojdiieal Tranfac- 
tions of London in 1791 and 1792. We nirdlgivea!i 
account of it under the articL Si'iXiTi/ors Liquors ; aad 
at preCeiit only fcL^l one column, in ordet to flmw the 
condcnfaiion. The alcohol was aliroll the ilru.ngcri 
that can be produced, and its fpecifie gravity, when 
of the Leinprrature was 0,825. The whole mix- 
tures were of ttu fame temperature. 

Coliiiri'i I. contaiiiB the pounds, ounces, or cithci 
mcafiircs hy weight, of siccdiol in the mixtiise. C,'o- 
liunn 2. contains the pounds or ounces of water. Cu- 
lumii 3. is the fum of the bulk*^ of the inj-'edimts, thn 
bulk of a pound or ounce of wMter being accounted i. 
Column 4. is the obl’eivcd fpccirtc gravity of the mix- 
ture, taken from Dr Bl-igden’s dilTertaiion. Column 5. 
is the fpecific gravity wJiich would have been ohferveil 
if iheingredienlB bad each retained its own fpecific gra- 
vity. This wc calculated by dividing the fiim of the 
two numbers of the tii ft and (ccond. columns by the cor- 
rcfpoiiding number of the third. Column 6. is the dif- 
ference of column 4. and colunui 5. and exhibits the 
copdenfation. 

TABLE. 


Specifle 

Gravity. 


A,. 

w. 

1 

Volume. 

Sp. Grav^ 
obferved. 

Sp. Giav’' 

calculated. 

.. 

Conden- 

fatiun. 

20 

0 

* 4.2424 

i 0,8250 

0,8250 

00 

20 

J 

25.2424 

0,8360 

0,8320 

40 

20 

2 

26,2424 

0,8437 

0,8383 

74 

20 

3 

1 - 27,2424 

0,8543 

0.84 f 3 

100 

20 

4, 

1 28 , 2 . 1 . 7.4 

0,8621 

0,8498 

'23 

20 

s 

. >^,^424 

0 , 8^92 

0,8549 


' 20 

6 

30,2424 

0.8757 

6,8597 

j 60 

20 

7 ■ 

31 . 24*4 

0 , 88 1 7 

0,8642 

'75 

20 

8 ^ 

32.2424 

0,8872 

0,8684 

188 

20 

9 

33-2.4*4 

0.8923 

0.8724 

199 

20 

JO 

J4-*4*4 

o,.S97i 

0,8761 

216 

20 ’ 

, 

'3j-*4*4 

0,9014 

0,8796 

218 

20 

12 ’ 

36,2424 

0,9055 

f 0,8829 

226 

20 


37'-»424 

' ci .9093 

O 38 S 60 

2,r3 

20 ‘ 

,14 

38,2424 

0,9129 ' 

6.8891 

238 ' 

ZO 

15 

39-24*4 

0,9162 

0.8919 

243 , 

20 

16 

40,2424 

0 , 9 ‘93 

0 , 8946 ' 

247 ■ 

' 20 

ir 

4*. 24*4 

0.9223 

0,8971 

Z 52 

20 

18 

42,2424 

0,9250 

0,11996 

254 ' . 

20 

19 

43-*4*4, 

' 0,9276 

0,9019 

*57 '' , 

20 

20 

44i*4*4’ 

0,9300 

1’ 0,9041 

259 , 

19 

20 1 

43,0303 

0.93*5 

o-fjb63 ' 

262 ■> ■ 


r - 


A. 
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Jpdcifie ‘ 
GrArityt 



A. 

w. 

Volume. , 

Sp. Grav*^ 
6 bferved. 

, 1 

Sp.Ornv>^ 

calculated. 

Conden- 

fation. 

iR 

io 

48if 182 

0 . 0349 ^ 

0,9087 

262 

*7 

20 

.4016661 

0,9375 

0 , 9 x 12 

263 

16 

20 

39 « 3939 ' 

0 , 940 a 

0,9139 

263 

IS 

20 

3^,1818 

0,9430 

0,9167 

263 

14 

20 

36,9697 

0,9458 

0,9197 

261 

'3 

20 

35>7576 

0,9488 

0,9229 

259 

^2 

20 

34 . 545 s 

0 , 9518 ' 

0 , 9263 ^ 

^55 

1 T 

20 

33.3333 

©,9549 

0,9300 

249 

10 

20 

’ 3 »,I 2(2 

0,9580 

0,9340 

240 

9 

20 

30,9091 

0,9612 

0,9382 

230 

« 

20 

29,6970 

0,9644 

0,9429 

215 

7 

20 

28 , 4849 - 

0.9675 

0,9479 

196 

6 

20 

27,2727 

0,9707 

; 0,9533 

174 

5 

20 

26,0606 

0,9741 

Oi 9593 

148 

4 

20 

24 , 848 ; 

0.9777 

1 0,9659 

118 

3 

20 

* 3 .fi 3<>4 

0,9818 

0.9731 

87 

2 

20 

22,4242 

0,9865 

0,98 1 1 

54 

I 

20 

11,2121 

0,9924 

0,9900 

24 

0 

20 - ‘ 

20,0000 

1,0000 

1,0000 



It is to b( remarked, that the cotidenfation is great* 
eft when ounces of alcohol have been added to aa 
of waier^ and the condenfation is 
of the computed denGty. Since the IpeciGc gravity of 
alcohol is 0,825^ it is evident that 1-61 ounces of alco* 
hoi and 20. ounces oF water have equal bulks. So that 
the condcnGitioi] is grcatcil.when the fiibAancea are mix- 
ed in equal volunies ; and LS gallons of alcohol mixed 
w^h 18 gaDpns of water will produce not 36 gallons of 
fpirils# but JS only. 

We may alfo obferve, Uiat this is the mixture to 
which our revenue laws refer^ declaring it to be one to 
Jix or one in /even- undef proof| and to weigh 7 pounda 
13 ounces per gallon. ' This proportion was probably 
feleQcd as^ the moft eafiLy compofedy. via. by. mixing 
eqpal meafurcs of water and of the ftrongeft fpirit 
which the known proce/Tes of diftillation could produce. 
Its fpcc\fic gravity is o*939l very nearly. 

We miift conftacr this elaborate examination of the 
mixture of waUr and alcohol as a ftandard. feries of ex- 
pcrimeatSi to which appeal may always be made^, whe- 
ther for the pturpofes of feiehee or of trade. The re- 
gularity of the progreflion Ji fo f rept, that in the column 
wlijch wc have e xa mined fc>r temperature 66*^^ 
the greateft anomaly doesiiot amount to one part in. fix. 
thoufaiid. The form of the feries is alfo very judici.* 
oufly chofen for the purppfcaof fcieoce*. It would per- 
haps have been mpre diredUv f^ercoinetrical had the pro-' 
portions of the in|rr^d,ien)tl,bec» flated in bulks, which' 
arc more iinmedia^j^Iy cn^^nf Entity, But the 
author, has aff^pcdll very^chgetd: reaAm for his,,choM:ef, 
viz. that the" proportion of. biws. Varies by a change of 
temperature, beca]are t^. water, and r|i^it8>^^^ differ- 
eni lavvs in their eximiitioh l>y heat, . 

This is a proper, oppoitijitiity for taking notice of a 
miftake which is yery generally; made ^ the poncluGons. 
drawn ^rdm e,xj^rj[m^KV Equal, addi- 

it^s pf )tlic %rit iyater grpfjfmc of fp^iHc 

grjyities; ^hicii decreSiSe ipr Jppreafe by differences coiir. 
timir.ny dinmitflking. Hence it is ipferrotl that. there is 
u oi bulk. Even Dr Xewis, oof of our 


moft accomplifhed naturalifts, advances this pofition, in- SfiecifiC 
a differtation on the pot-afti of Anierlca ; and it confi- Ofsvity* 
derably affef^s his method for eftimattng the ftrength of ~ 
the pot-afli leys. But that it is a miilake, appears- 
plainly- from thisi that although we add for ever equal 
qiiantiries of the fpirits, we ftiall never produce a minturo’ 
which has as fmall a fpcciGc gravity as afoohol. There- 
fore the feries of I'ucceffive gravities muft approximate ta- 
thia without end, like the ordinates of a hyperbolic 
curve referred to its afTymptote. 

That this may appear in the moft genefral terms, let 
no reprefent the weight of the conftant quantity of wa- 
ter in the mixture, and let 0 be the weight of the fmall 
addition of fpirits. Alfo let w reprefent the bulk of 
this quantity of water, and i the bulk of the fmall ad* 
dition of alcohol. The weight of the mixture is 

and it* bulk is w-f j, and its fpcciGc gravity is 

If we now add a fecond equal quantity of fpirits, the 
weight will be w+za, and if the fpirit retains its den- 
Gty unchanged, the bulk^lll be sv-pai, and the fpeci- 

Gc gravity is ^ number m of fuchi 

equal additions of fpirits, the fpeciGc gravity will be- 
Divide the numerator of this fra£^ioa by its 
denominator , and the quotient or fpeciGc gravity will 

confifts of the conftant pai 1 1 , 


We need attend onlx 


w rn 6 

and th* rariable part 

to this part, M its denominator were conftant, it iSi: 
plain that the fiacceffive fpecific gravities would have 

equal diftereoces,. each being sa — q p - ^ , becaufe m in- 

creafei by the continual addition of an unit, and n— 
is a conftant quantity. But the denominator 
continually increafesi and therefore the valocbf the frac- 

tson — cohtinoiUy diimiiiftiei. 
nv + mp * 

Therefore the gradual diminution of the incremental 
or decrements of fpecific' gravity, by cqpal acUitmns of 
one ingredient.to a conftant meafure of the other, is not- 
of itfelf an indicauon of a change of denfity of either 
of the ingredienti ; nor prom that in very diluted mix- 
tureaa greater, proportion of one uigredieat|aohforbedi 
or lodged in thq inter ftices of the.o^<^«-aa ia generally: 
imagined* This muft' be afeertaiued ^ comparing 
each rpeciSc gravity with the gravity, exprc&d by y -1^ 

90 

This feries of ipcciftc gravities 'referablesTuch.-a^ntiA^ 

merical feries ns the following, 1 ; • f itlfd 

1,163 r the terma of which alfo qujiftftof 

the confi^t integer i-, and the decimal fra^ons Opiyd-y. 

o,j63i 0,1^9 s &c- TEte espreffe.- 
this decimal part., Call this rf,' or make 

fii 0"— •riFd/ 


no ’fi m i* 


Thin wilt give ua h 


liibw o is the weight 


of 'the added ingirdieiit^. and is the variable part or 
the Ijpecifie gravity obferved.p and. thui We- Icm. whe^b 

^ thcr 
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Specific tlier h, the bulk of the added ingredient, fuffers any fucccffivc equal addltiona to one of tlie ingredient* ■■ a Sperifid 
Srnrity. change. We (hall hare occafion by and by to refume fucccffivc equal pbftraainn of the olbtr. The change Gravity. 
' the eWderation of this queftion, which ia of the firft pfoduced, therefore, in the weight of the whole, is the '-“'V— 
moment in the theory nffpecific gravities, and has great difference betweew the weight of the ingredient whieh 
influence in many tranfaftions of commerce. is taken out Md the weip;ht of the equal meafurc of 

This feries of fpecihe gravities- is not fo well fitted the other which fupplies its place, rhcrcforc, if wei- 
for commercial tranfaftions. In thefe the ufuar quef- ther ingredient changes its denfity by mixture, the 
tion is, how tnany {gallons of alcohol is there in a calk, weights of the mixtures will he in arithmetical progi ef- 
or fome number of gallons of fpirit ? and it is more fion- If they “'‘e o«t. there is a variation of deufity 
direftly anfweved by means of a table, formed by mix* ®‘'c or both tlic ingredients. 

Ing the ingredients in aliquant parts of one conflant We. fee this very clearly in the mixtures of vv-ater and 
bulk. The follovring table, conftruftrd from the ex- alcohol. I'he firll fpccific gravity differs from the fe- 
periments of Mr Briffon of the Academy of Paris, and cond by 1 56, and the laft differs from the preceding by 
ptil.li(hed in the Memoirs for 1769, is therefore in- ««> than 81. Had neither of ilie denfities chan- 

gctl, llic common difference would have been loz. 

Wc obferve alfu, that the augmentation uf fpccific gra- 
vity, by the fucccflivc addition of meafitre of water, 
grows lefs and lefs till iz meafures of water is rdved 
with 4 of alcohol, when the augmentation is only 58, 
aiid then it incrcafes again to 8 1 . 

it alfo appears, that the addition of one meafurc of 
water to a quantity of alcohol produces a greater change 
of denfity than the rnixlure of one mculurc of alcohol 
to a quantity of water. Hence fume conclude, that the 
water difappeara by being lodged in the iuLcifiiccs of 
the fp^irit. But it is more agreeable to the jufiefi no- 
tions which we can form of the internal cunlciuitiun uF 
tangible hodies, to fuppofe that the particles of water 
diminidi the dillanccs between the particles of alcohol 
by thtir llrcmg attractions, and that this diminution 
(exceedingly minute in itfclQ becomes fcnfible on ac- 
count of the great number of particles whofc diftanccs 
are thus diminiOied. This is merely a probubilily 
founded on this, that it would require a much greaUT 
dirnnuition of dillances if it was the particles of water 
wliidi had their dillancca thus diminidied. But the 
greater probability is, that the condcufatioa takes place 
iu both* 


ferted. 


w. 

A. 

Dcnficy 

oblcrvcd- 

Denfity 

computed. 

Condne- 

fatioji. 

Bulk of 
10,000 
l^ruins. 

0 

16 

0,8371 

0,8371 


1 ,0000 

1 

*5 

0,8527 

0,8473 

^3 

0*9937 

z 

*4 

0,8674 

0,8575 


0,9885 

3 

13 

0,8815 

0,8677 

IJ 7 

0,9844 

4 

12 

0,8947 

0,8778 

189 

0,981 1 

5 

1 1 


0,8880 

214 

0,9786 

6 

10 

0,9199 

0,8982 

^35 

0,9765 

7 

9 

0.93 » 7 

0,9084 

*51 

0,9749 

8 

8 

0,9427 

0,918(5 

256 

0,9744 

9 

7 

0,9519 

0,9287 

243 

1 0,9757 

10 

6 

0,9598 

0,9389 

217 

0.9783 . 

11 

5 

0,9674 

0,9491 

189 

0,9811 

' u 

4 

1 P.9733 

o» 9 S 93 

H 4 1 

1 0,9856 


3 

! 0,9791 

0,9695 

99 

0,9901 

*4 

2 

0,9652 

0,9796 

57 

0.9943 


I 

i 0,9919 

0,9898 

21 

0,9979 

16 


; i,oooQ 

1 ,0000^ 


1,0000 


In this table the whole quantity of fpititnnus liquor 
is always the famr. The firft column is the number of 
meafures (gallons, pints, inches, of water in the 
mixture; and column zd gives the meafures ofAlcohol. 
Coltfinn 3d is thefpccifie gravity which was obferved 
by Mr Briffon. Column 4t;h is the fpecific gravity 
which would have been obferved if the fpiiits, or wa- 
ter, or both, had retained ihdr fpecHtc deniity un- 
changed. And' the 5th column marks the augmenta- 
tion of fpccific gravity or denfity in parts, of 40,000. 
A 6th uolnmti ia added, fhowin^ the bulk of 4 he 1.6 
^ibtc mcaluTCS of tlic two ingredients. Each meafurc 
may be conceived as the 6vli part of 10,000. .;0r 625 $ 
and we may fuppofe them cubic incheSf pints, gallons,, 
or any folid meafurc. 

Tim table fcarcely diffvre; from Sir Charles Blag- 
den's; and she very fmall ^lifl'erence that may be ob- 
fei ved, arifrs from hfr Briffon 's baaing uCed an alcohol 
not fb completely rcaifn-^l Its fpccific gravity .is 
0,8371, whereas the otlier was only 0,8250. 

Here it ajipeara more dviti.iflly that the eondenfa- 
tion is greateft when the two ingredients are of equal 
bulk. . 

Perhaps this .feries af fpccific gravities is as dcclara- 

e as the otJien, whether or not there is a« charige-of 
induced on, eiihor of the ingredients. “ The 
udiolc bvilklicing always the fsme, it is plain that the 


Wc have been fo particular in our confideration of 
this mixture, becaufe the law of variation of denfity has, 
in this ill (lance, been afeeruined with fuch precilion by 
the elaborate examination of Sir Charlts Blagdcn, fo 
that it may ferve as an example of what happens iu al- 
moft every mixture of bodies. It merits a (till farther 
difeufiion, becaufe it is intimately conne6lcd with the 
action of tliecorpufcular forces; and an exad knowledge 
of the variations of dillaiice between the pai tides will 
go far to afeertain the law of adlion of thefe forces. 
But the limits of a work like this will not permit us 
to dwell longer on this fuhjedl- Wc proceed therefore 
to give another ufeful table. 

The vitriolic or fiilphuric acid is of extenfive ufc in 
manufaflurcs under the name of oil of vitnol. Its va-- 
luc depends entirely on the faline ingredient, and the 
Vatcr is merely a vehicle fur the acid. This, being 
much denfer than water, affcifts its fpecific gravity, and 
thus gives us a method of afeertaining its ftrciigth. 

'rbe ftrongeft Oil of vitriol that can be eafily manu- 
fadured contains 612 grains uf diy acid, united 
with grains of water, which cannot be feparated 

from It by diliillation, making 1000 grains of oil ovs 
vitatoL, its fpecific gravity in this ftate is 1,877. 

The following table (hows it.s fpecific gravity at the 
temperature 55°, vvbtia diluted by the fucccfiive addi- 
tion of parts of water by weight. 


4 


Specific 




s 


ApeciAc 

Gravity. 


P E 

Specific Oravlty^ 


O!. Vit. 
10 


Water. 

Obfirvvfi. 

" — » 

Calcul-’.itii. 

Conil. 

0 

>.«77 

*>S 77 

•00 

4 

i /*44 

If 501 

.143 

8 

>.474 


,124 

la 


1,269 

,iia 

16 

1,3*0 

1,219 

,io( 

20 

>.*74 

1,184 

,090 

24 

I , *43 

‘.•59 

•084 

18 

l,»ii 

1,140 

,071 

32 

>.«95 

1 , 1*5 

*070 

3 « 

i .>«3 

1,113 

.070 

40 

>»I 7 * 

>.>03 

•070 

50 

I, >48 

1.084 

,064 

60 . 

1,138 

1,069 

I059 
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proportion ?5 it contains more of the 
client. 


latter 


iflffre- 


Water. 

X -0 

1 .J 57 

». 5 I 7 


.1 

>>.474 

1.47^ 


6 

>.350 

i,*d9 ' 

1.373 

0,077 

11 

1.191 

0,078 

v6 

*.a» 4 ' 

*.147 

030^7 

21 

mis,: 

1.130 

o»osf 


*.» 5 * 

1,101 

^0,050 

■ "ji 


1,087 

O104Q 

36 

i«io6 

H077 

0,029 

4,1 

1,086 

1,668 

0,01.8 


Apecilb 

Gravity. 


Here ia obferved a much greater condenfation than 
in the miaxure of alcohol and water. But we cannot 
nflign the proportion of ingredients which produces the 
|rreatc(l condenfation ; because we cannot^ in any cnfci 
fay what is the proportion of the falinc and watery in- 
gredients. The ftrongeft oil of vitriol is already a wa- 
t(Ty folution s and it is by a confiderable and uncertain 
.detour that Mr Kirwan has afligned the proportion of 
6 l 2 and 388 nearly. If this be the true ratiop it is 
unliiic eviry other lolution that we are acquainted with ; 
for in all fulutions of fulta, the fait occupies iefa room 
.in its liquid form than it did wiicn folid 1 and here it 
v.ould be greatly the reverfe. 

Thu folution is remarkable alfo for the copious emer- 
gence of heat in its dilutions with more water* This 
has been aferibed to the great fupeniorhy of water in 
itscapl^city for heatx but there are fa£ta which render 
this very doubtful. A velTel of water, and another gf 
oil of vitrioli being brought froni a cold room into a 
warm one, they botci imbibe heat, and rife in their tem- 
perature, } and the water employs nearly the f«mc time 
.Ip attain the temperature of the room. 

Aquafortis or nitrous acid is another fluid very much 
employed m comAercc ; fo that U is of importance to 
nfcetUin tbc relation between its faline flrength audits 
grayity. lilTe owe alfo to Mr Kirwan a table 
for this pui^poU. 

The moft concentrated Ante into Which it can eaflly 
be brought is (bchi that 1000 grains of it conflAs of 
•€63 grains of water and 437 of dry acid. In this Aatc 
W ipaoific gravity is 'itSSl' be called nilrw 

l^litr. Aa 
io 


There is tiot the foiUe uniformity in the denflties of 
this ^cid ia its Aates of dilution. This feems 

owlt^g tP (hr vur^bte proportion of the delctcrioUB and 
tltal air cahnjpcue mi add. h. is more denfe in 


The proportions of the aeriform ingredients of the 
muriatic acid are fo i^cry variablej and fo little under our 
command, that we cannot frame tables of Jts fpecific 
grai^ which would enable us to judge of its ftrength. 

It is a general propeity of chefc acids, that they are 
more cxpanfiblc by heat as (hey arc more concentrated. 

There is another clafsof fluids which it would be of 
great confequrnce to reduce to Come rules with I'cfpefi 
to fpccifle gravity, namely, the folutiona of falts, gums^ 
and 1‘cflns. It is intcrefling to, the phiKifopher to know 
in what maoncr falu are contained in thele watery fo^ 
Iptions, and to difeover the relation between their 
AreHgth and denfity ; and to the man of biifinefs it 
would be a moll defirable thing to have a criterion of 
the quantity of fait in any brine, or of ext^adible mat- 
ter in a decodion. It would be equally dcllrable tu 
thofe who arie to purchafe them as to thofe who mnnu- 
faAure or employ them. Perhaps wc might afeer* 
tain in this way the value of fugar, depending on the 
quantity of fweetenmg matter which it coiHains ; a 
thing which at prefent re As on the vague detennina* 
tion of the eye or palate. It would therefore be doing 
a great fervice to the pubLe, if fonie intelligent perfua 
would undertake a ttoin of experiments with this view. 
Accuracy alone is required i and it may be left to the 
philofophers to compare the fads, and draw the confe- 
quences refpediog the internal arrangement of tbc par- 
ticles. 

One circumAaace in the folution of falts is very ge- 
neral s and we arc inclined, for ferioiHi reOfons, to think 
it univerfal | this is a diminution of bulkv This indeed 
in fomc fahs is inconfldcrable. Sedative fait, for in- 
Asnee, hardly fliuws any fliminutiohi and mi^itbe coa- 
iidered as in eicipiion, were it not thelingJe inAanqe. 
This circumitance, a^d fouie conficLerntions connedlcd 
with our notions of tliis kind of folutioh, difpofe us to 
think that this fait diflers in cOUtraiSbibn from others 
only in degree, and cliat there is fomc, though it was 
not fcnfible, in the experiments hitberlo.madc. 

TUefe eKperimenti, indeed, have not been numerq^ 
Thofe of Mr Achard of Bwlin, and of Qr Ricliani' 
Watfoii of Cambridge, ive -perhaps the only dues of 
which we have a defective narration, by which we can 
judge of the vlilidity i^the inferencea drawn from them. 
The fubjcA is not fuifceptiblc of much accuracy ; For 
falti in their folid form nre feldom free from caviiies 
and Aiivery mlcrAice^ which do not admit the water 
.. on theirIhrA immerfloii, and thereby pppeir of greater 
buds wbeti we attempt to meafure their ^ecifle gravity 
By weighing them in fluids which do not diffolve them, 
fuch as fpirits of turpentine. Tliey alfo attach to them- 
felves, with conliderahle tenacity, a quantity of atmo- 
fpheric lir, 'Which merely adheres, bht makes no part of 
tneir compofitkm. This efcApes in the aA df fbUitrem, 
being fet at liberty by the Arouger nfSiiity of ihe Wa- 
ter, Sal gem, liowever, and a fow othors, ctiay be 
very accurately meafuircd ; and in thefc iuAancM the 
degree of contraArgn is very con Asm. 

The following experiments of Dt Watfon appear to 
us the BoDofl ifillru6HTe as to this dreumflance. A glafs 
veflcl ms ufiti, having a fletkier cylindrical neck, and 
•holding 67 ounces of pure water when filled to a cer- 
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pacific tafii Rtark. The neck above thi;; mark had a fcalc of 
Orjviry. fqvial parts pafted on it. It \Va a filled to the mark with 
- tvaten Twenty -four Jyciinywcij; his of fait were I'^rown 

into it as fpccdily as poiublci uiid the bulk of the fait 
was meafared by the elevation of the water. Every 
thing Was attended to which could retard the immediate 
folution, that the cnor anfiiig from the folution of the 
firft particles, before the reft could be put in, might 
bf as fm'ill as poflible ; and in order that hoili the ab- 
foliitc bulk and itb variations might be ottnined by fomc 
known TchIc, 24 pennyweights of water were put in. 
'i’liis raiftd the furface 58 parts of the fcale. Nowwie 
k»K'vv exactly the bulk of 24 pennyweights of pure wa* 
ttr. It is 2*275 cubic inches ; and thus we obtain 
evpry thing in abfolute mcafurca : And by coniparmg 
the bulk of each fait, both at its iirft immerfioii and &(• 
ter its complete folulion, we obtain its fpecibc gravit}'', 
and the change Inode on it in paifing from a folid to a 
fluid form. The following table is an abftradtof thefe 
experiments. The firft column of numbers is the eleva- 
tion of the lurfacc immediately aftfcr iminerhoti ; the 
fecond gives the elevation when the I’alt is completely 
diffulved ; and the third and fourth columns arc th^pe* 
ciftc giavitics of the falts in thefe two flates. 


Twenty-four Pennyweij^hts. 

r, 

It. 

nr. 


Wiitrr 

58 




Glauber's fait 

4^ 

36 

1,380 

1,61 1 

Mild volatile alkali 

40 

33 

I, +50 

1,787 

Sal ammoniac 

40 

.39 

1, 4 JO 

1,487 

Refined while fiigar 

39 

3^ 

i,4«7 

l|Gt 1 

Coarfe brown, fugar 

39 


1,487 

1,611 

White fwgai candy 

37 

36 

>.5<>7 

i,6f I 

l^mington Glauber’s fait 

35 

29 


2,000 

Terra tciliata tartari 

37 

30 

«.5<57 

*»93S 

Rochelle fak - 1 

35 

28 

1.757 

2 J 07 I 

Alum not quite difiblvcd 

33 

28 

'.775. 

2,061 

Borax not dnc-hfdf diflblvcd 




in two days - ^ 

33 

3» 

'.757 


Green vitriol 

32 

26 

1,812 

2,230 

White vitiiul 

30 , 

24 

'.933- 

2,416 

Kitrc r . 

3^ 

21 

1.933 

2,766 

Sal gem from North wicli 

27 

17 

2,143 

3,41 1 

Blue vitriol 

26 

20 

2,230 

2,900 

Pearl aftics 

25. 

10 

2,320 

3,800 

Tart. vitrioktuS 

22 

11 

2,636 

5^272 

Green vitriol calcined to 




white 

22 

II 

*.636 

5*272 

Dty fait of tartar 

2 1 

*3 

i 

4,461 

Bailctt fea-falt 

^9 

*5 


3,866 

Corrofive fiiblimatc 


10 

4,142 

800 

Turbith itiii^s] 

9 

0 

6,444 



The iiifpeftkftiof this lifthaturally fuggeftfc two ftates 
of the cafe as particularly interefting to the philofophrr 
ftudyuig ibc theory of folution. The hrft ilate witen 
the lixivium approaches to faturatioJi* In the very point 
of faturaiioa any additian of fait retains its bulk i|i)« 
changed. In diluted brines, we fhall fee that the den- 
frty of the fluid fait is greeter, dud gradually diinmhhes 
as we add more fait. It is an irhporUnt queliion. 
^V’hetbiT this diminutiou goes on caniiniually, till the 
Auid denfity of. the fait is the fame with its fulid den- 
fity ? or, WKcihcr there is an abrupt paSagt from fetr;e 


degree of the one to the fixed degree of the other, ns Specific 
we obftrvc in the freezing of iron, the fitting of Iluc- *vhy. 
CO, and fome other inllanccs : ^ ^ 

The other interefting llntc is that of extreme dilu- 
tion, when the dilFcrcncca betw^ecn the fuccenive denfi- 
tiesbear a great proportion to the dcnfitics themfclves^ 
and thus enable the mathematician to afeertain w'ilh 
fonic prccifion the variations of corpiifcnlar force, in 
cunrcquence of a variation of diftance between the par- 
tides. The (ketch of an inveftigation of this important 
qtiedion given by Bofcovich, in his Theory of Natural 
Philofnphy, is very promifing, and (hould incite the 
philofophical cheniift to the (Indy. The firli thing to 
be done is to compare the law of fpccific gravity ; that 
is, the relation between the fpecific gravity and quan- 
tity of fait held in folution. 

Wifiiing to make this work as^urcful as poflible, we 
bate fearclied for experinnentfi, and trains of experf- 
mencs, on the denfity of the many hriues which make ^ 
important miiLlcs of commerce ; but we wre moiti- 
fied the fcantinel's of the information, anddiflippoint- 
ed in our hopes o'f being able to combine the detached 
obfervations, fuited to the ini mediate view's of their au- 
thors, in fuch a manner as to deduce from them fcalcs 

i as they may be called) of'their ftrength. We rarely 
band thefe detached obfervations attended with cir- 
cumdances which would conneA them with othen: j 
and there was frequently Inch a difcrepancy, nay op- 
poJilion, in fcrics of experiments made for afccrtainilig 
the relation between the denfity and the llrengih, that 
We could not obtain general principles which enable us 
to coiillruA tables of ftrength // priori. 

Mr Lambert, one of the firft mathematicians and phi- 
lofuphers of Europe, in a difiertation in the Berlin Me- 
moirs (1762), gives a narration of expenments 01 the 
brines of common fait, from whicli he deduces a very 
great cooden ration, which he attributesto an abibrption 
in the weak brines of the fait, or a Judgment of itspai- 
ticlcs ill the interfticcs of the particles of water. Mr 
Achard of the fame academy', in 1785, gives a very 
greiU lift of experiments on the bulks of various brines, 
made in a different way, which (how no fneh in- 
trofufeeption ; and Dr Watfon, formerly profeffor 
of chemiftiy at Cambridge, and now bifhop of Lan- 
daff, thinks this confirmed by experiments which he 
narrates in his Chemical Eflays. W-c fee great rea- 
fon for lu'fitating oiir affent to either fide, and do 
Dot think the experiments drcifive. We incline to Mr 
Lanibert's opinion ; for, this rcafon, that in the fuc- 
ceffice dilutions of oil of vitriol and aqiiaforiis there is 
L moft evident and remarkable condcnfaiton. Now 
what arc thefe but brines, of which we have not been 
able to get the falinc iiigicdient in a feparate form ? 

The cxpcrimcnta cif Mr Achard and Dr Watfon were 
made in fuch a way that a Gngle grain in the meafure- 
mcni bore too great a proportion to the whole change 
of fpecific gravity. At the fume time, fome of Dr 
Watfon’s are fo fimple in their nature that it is very 
difficidt to withhold the aftent. 

In this ftate of uncertainty, in - a fubjeft which- 
feems to us to be of public importanqi^ we thought 
It our duty to undertake a train* of cxpcrioients to 
whicli rccourie may always bfi , ,Worjc ,9 this 
arc feldom confidered as fp*ircca pf origin al informa- 
tion I and it is tbooghi ik|ticitfit wlietf the know- 

IsdgiL 



tIpecSfic' 

Or^tuy. 
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Mge iAre«dy dHTuied it jndicioiifly compiled* Sot f 19619 s a99»a8< 
« due rerptA for the publici Mid grttitude for the tery 
honourable vcceptioti bitlicrto gitien tu our Jibourti 
induce ut to onert tae&ltci with honeft fctl to merit 
throontinuence of public fi?oiir« Wr eflere our retdert 
that the CKperimenta wore n^adr with caect and m 
^auttfeica fuffieieiitly large to malce.thc uaavoidable ir» 
regularitictia fucb cafea quite inligoiihcant. The law 
of dcndty was ,afcaxtaiiied in each TubAance in two 
waya% We difTidved diffiuTcnt portions of .fait iit the 
fame otiaiitUy of watery and examioqd the fptcific gra* 
viry of the briiie by weighing it in a veflil with a uar* 
row neck. The-portioaa^of felt were each of them unc- 
cighib of what would make a nearly faturated folution 
of the temperature $5.. We did oot^ntike the brine 
hrofiger, that there might be no riik of a precipitation 
in form of cryAalp. We cooiidcred the fpeciCi: gravi- 
ties aa the ordinates of o ciirvei of which the abfciifiB 
were the numberaof ounoei of dry fait contained in a 
cubic foot of the brine.. Having thus obtained e:^ht 
ordinates correfponding to if Ut Si 4* 5i 6* 7»^U|)d 8 
portions of fait* the ordinatea.or fpcicijSc gravitfrs for 
every cither proportion of fait ware had by the ufual 
methoda of interpofition^ 

The other method wBa« by.firA making a brine nearly 
faturated, in which the proparcion of (alt and water 
was eaaflly deterauoed* We then took out oue^ighth 
of the brine, and filled up the veflel with water, tailing 
care that the ixiiature Ihould be complete 1 for . which 
purpofe, bcfides agitatiofi, the diluted brine was allow- 
ed to remain 24 hours before weighing. Taking out 
one-eighth of the brine alfo takes out uiie-eighth of the 
fait 1 10 that the proportion of fait and water in the 
diluted brine was known. It was now weighed, and 
thus wa determined the fpecific gravity for a new pro- 
portion of Talt and water. 

We then too^ out bne-feventh of the brine. It ia 
evident that this takes out one-cigbth of the original 
quantity of fait 1 an abAraflion equal to the former. 

We filled the veflel with water with the fame precau- 
ticitrs j and in the fame manner we proceeded till there 
remahed only one eighth of the origimd quantity of 
fait. " 

The fpecHic gravities by thefe tv»o methods agreed 
extremely well. In the vti^ delrqucfcent bits the firft 
method exhibited fome fmall irvegularitiefl, arifing from 
the unequal quantities of water which they hM im- 
bibed from the atmofphere. We therefore confided 
mbft.iii the experfmerts madt^with dfiutcii brinei; 

That the reader hrtay jddje of the authdrity of the 
tables which we ftall imctt,'' wy Ibbmit tohis infpefitioA 
onefmrsof expermnentt.' ' w > 

Tw(^ thqufaiKl oue hundred and cighty-iright gr^ina 
of Very jlifc and dry (bu# hot diretepitated] cb^mon 
fah, ortrinkred ift bh-ge cryftaW dilTol^ tn^fiefia 
gfeiiiis’ W ^ffMed water df 

vrith 'i“ Srl^whicfi 
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Therefore a cubic foot of diia brine Speclfie 
conuiiih a^Q.aS ounoca of pirfcbtly dry lali. Qfavliy.* 

Thc'fablbqueiit ftapa of tlie procefa art rtprafanted aa 
foliows ) . 


Bait. 

' Brhia. 

8)1,356,751 

‘ 57.1 

*) 5 P *7 

6284. 

4398^6 

5*7.4 

7)1099.6 

» 57 .‘ 

7)49x6,0 

703.7 

4 »*a*« 

604,7 

94*.5 

* 57.1 

1 

•a 

6)4827^ 

804.5 

4<-,*.5 

7 , 0 ( 5 . 5 , 

785 4 

* 57 .* 

1 

5 ) 47 * 9 >o 

94 ^ 

37H3 

847 

638.3 : 
157.1 

4)4630 

1157.5 


347 *.S 

1054.5 

471.* 

>57.1 

3 > 5*7 

1509 

3018 

UOf 

3 » 4 .i 

157.1 

*hm ^ 
2212 , 


sail 

2102 

157,0 

431s 


Wster, 


Vk*i. ui a-ii I 

Cub* i't. 


3770,25 

^ { of brine. 

Remains. 
Water to fin it 
again*. 

^d, Urine. 

7 ta|ten out. 


Water Bd 4 cd. 

ad Urine. 
Taken out. 

Remains. 
Water added. 

4th Bfinc* 
Taken out. 

Reanahst. ^ 
Water added. 

fth Brine. 
Taken out.' 

Remtipi. 
Water tMt4i 

tfth jBrin.. 
T.k^o 

RMwinh 
WatjW folded. 

,7th Bnq.t 
Taken out* 

Remainil. 

Water ndded. 
<ih BnfC. 


|19Q«9299 >8 
' 37 . 4 »* 


1173,7 


'361,87 

37.41 


1149.3, a*4.4® 


n.2 5.9 187,05 


,lo,,3 


1077.9 


iOfS.8 


wn 7.9 


149,64 


113,33 


< 74 . 8 » 


37.41 


Thua, by repeated abHeadiioti of brine, Co u alw:<M 
to take out tth of the f.lt contMoedin one conftant bulk, 
we bare obtained a brine confifttug of 157 graiBi of fak 
wnited with 4313-^157.^-^ 4 >>fi graini of water. 


Jp-eiiis 6 f'i 3 ift)lfi 4 wi|ti 

weiglfisil' 


thia bMpd. ; ,ta 

4- 3^“ 


Ita fpeeSe graeit7 in 


: 1,02793 and a cubic foot 


: *188 “s= joky i 4 ipkfp Ther^ tbt boide of 
~ brine ' bf fiib diSblved in 

yh^i grailiy<#4»t^!r. ia s 



of it w^ghs, 1028 oikttets, and cotitiuni 3^ ounces 
of dry fah- like iaisUner maj the ipecific gravity, 
th^ weight bf a cUbU: loot, and the fqU it.,kDntuih|| be 
efifibated % thr intemed^^^^ 

r* .^heh tnffc, eight qusntiti^j^o^ In a 
ate \hje abCclMa^i^^ thi\we|glfts 6^\he 
■ ^ ■ * brine are the cpf rel|o^ 4 iihog" the 

' ' ' ' ' V * ciirve 
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H^wific ciim will AduikI to bfr octreniely’ rrfifuiarf .Ydembliiifr 

ftA vuy. a hyperbolfc arch whofc aiTyniptote makes -on ang;lc of 
jo** with the aactf. Ordintites were then interp^atvd 
Btialytically for every 10 ounces of contained fait, ond 
thus the toUe was conliru^ivd. We did tiot* however^ 
red il on one feries alone ; but made oibers, in which 
4 th of the fait was repeatedly abdradied* They agreed; 
in the cafe of common fait, with great cxaAncfHj and 
in feme otlifers there were fome very inconfidcrabie irre- 
gularities. 

To (how the authority of the tablea of ftrength was 
by no means our only motive for giving an example of 
tlit procefs. It may be of ufc as a pattenv for fimilar 
experiments. ISut, beiideSy it is very iiiftruflive. We 
fee, in the lirll place, that there is a very fenfible change 
of dcnfity in one or both of the iiigfcdients. For the 
ifci ies is of that natune -(as we liave forilserly explained)^ 
that if the ingredients retained their dcnfities in every 
proportion of commixuirc, the fpecific gravities wonM 
ji iVL- been in arithmetical progrt^ion ; whereas we fee 
that their diiferenct's eoiitinually diminish as the brines 
,gTv\v mure denfe. Wc can form fotne notion of this 
by comparing the difl'errnt brines. Thus m the firlt brine, 
tvt-iglii.ig 5027 grains, there are 3770 grains of water 
in a veflVl baku.ig 4x00. If the donlity at the watei- 
remains the fame, there is left for the fall only as ropbh 
fpace as would hold 430 gi'ahis of water. In this 
fpace are lodged 1257 grains cf fait, and its fpcciilc 

gravity, in its liquid fornix is st2,8907 very near- 

43 ® 

ly. But in the 8ih brine the quantity of water is 
4156, the fpace left for 157 , grains of fait is only the 
bulk of 44 grains of water, and the denfitjf of the fait is 

' I ey 

s 3,5681 conUerably greater than before. This 

_^'^4 

Induced us to continue the dilution of the brine as fob 
*lows> beginning with the Bth brine. 

157 s)43>3 Sthbriofi 

78»5 

J/,. I,' . . 

tioj,5 

78,5 9)4261,0 9th btini . 

39*7 2*3* 



39,7 t)4»33 tOtlifc-iiic 

11 16,5 

1116,5 

*101 

42 iithbrinik 

This laft brine contains 41 98,2 gminl of water, lentTi. 
iiig' only rh^ hulk of i/S grains of water to conUio 
19,8 of fait, fo that the fait iaien times denfer tKan 
water. Thh tvilj jpake the ftrength 243 inftead of 
2 1 o indicated! ,by the fpecific gcavity. But we 4 o not 
pKtcnd to ihij^re;^ Aettfitfes witfa. accuracy, in tbefe 
diluted biinl^ ^tt it ^videiit from the, proceb Aat t 
dr defeS in taking but the brine 
Voi-.^Vrt, :>irt 11. • 


and replacing it with water has a feafible prtoortion fco ^ptcuii; 
the whole varittioiu But wc foe with fumciciiit evi- ^**'*^**y * 
ileaoc,. tiiat ifroin the il'raag to the u^eak brines llte * ^ 
fpace left for the port ion.of Ll\i is continually diminifli- 
ing^ f Jn the hrft tHlotion 5274 grains of water were 
.adiiod tOAfiil^up the veflitl 9 but -Jihof its contents of 
pune water is only 515 : fo that here is a diminution of 
in grains in the fpace -occupied by tiic tetuainiug fait. 

fubdeqneot are 604,7 9 706,5 9. 847 s 

1054,591405; 2102; 2105,5; 2 to! 92102; inltcad 
, of 600.9 700 ; 840; 1050; 1400; a 1 00; 2100; 

2100; 3100 . Nothing can more plainly (luiw the 
eondenliition in general, though we do nut learn 
ther it happeas in one or buth of the ingredients ; 
nor do the expeHmeiits (how with fuflicient accuracy 
-the progreflion of this dimlnutioni The exceffes of the 
-add^JSSttuRbeiug «nly 6x.or feven grains, we caunoL 
esped^ a nice repartitioni When the brine is taken 
iout, the upper part of thevvcflcl remains lined with a 
briny - him containing A portion of fait and water, 

‘peidiaps equal or fuperior to the differences. Had our 
time permitted, wc (Kould have examined this mutter 
with Scrupulous aitentioa, uhug a vcffel with a itill nar<» 
rower neck, and in each dilution abilraitiiig one 1^1 fof 
tVbeisriue. The icUtve, wjiofe abiciiVi^ and ordinates 
reprefenc the weight of the contained fdlt and tiie 
weight of a conflairt hoik of the bi'ise, exhibitti the beff 
and moft fynoptical view of the law of condcnUtioii, 
becaufethe poiiiiun of the tangent in any puiiii, or the 

value <ti the fymbol always (hows the rate at which 

y 

the fpecific gravity mcifCiifea Or dimini(his. Wc arc 
inclined to think that the curve in. all cafes is of the hy- 
perbolic kindk and complete ; that is, having the lau- 
geui ptTpcndicViIar to the axis at the beginning of the 
curve. The mathematical reader will eafily guefs the 
phyfical notions wbicU incline us to thi^ opinion ; and 
WiU alfo fee thr.t it is hardly polTihle to difeover this ex- 
perimentally, bccaiifc the tnihakc of a fiiigle grain in 
the very fmalJ fudinales will cli?iDge the* portion of the 
tangent many ckgreea* It was fur tliis resfou that we 
thought it ufelcfs tn profeclue the dilution any far- 
ther. But w'c. think tliat it may be profecuttd much 
farther in I)r Warfon’s or Mr Achard's method, 

Vix. by diffidving equal weights of fait in two viMfels, 
of very different xapackics, having tubular necks, in 
wIlicIi the change of bulk may be very accurately ob- 
ferved. We -can only conclude,, that (he.condeniation 
is greateft in the ffrungeff brines, and probably at- 
tains its masiiinam wheii the quantities of true faline 
blatter and water are nearly eq*ial,'at in tlie cafe of vU 
tri olic actdi dec, 

Wc conGdef expcrimenti as abund^illly fuffici- 

ent for dcotdmg the queftion ** Whether the (alt can be 
reecrved ipX0 the- po^ei of the water, or the rater into 
Uie fb aatdiocrstfieiU sreitllt without 

kicrea^g i|»bi^k^. and #c grant uuu it may. 

Wc do^not maiitjiititu 6m£ily lodgediathe poresii 
fand is lodg^ ioithc inte^icesof fenaU ^mti butthetwd 
together Occupy kh room than when GeiiiSr^te, The ex- 
periments of i£r AefaiW'd were iafi^cioat for a deciffoa^ 
becaufc made oo fo fmdll a quantitj as 600 grains of 
5Mter. Dr Wmfon't experitiicotO fcr die moft 
part, the (ame deleft. Some of hp.weve^^ are of 
great value hi ibis- qucftioiii and ^ vciy'fit for aker- 
4 taining 
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' Mge Wlreidy diffu&d .i» jiidiciDufly eompUcd^ 3iit 119619 i 299138 
1 du« r^rpn^ for the publtc^ md grttitude (or (he »cry 
1 _ honourable reccptioti bithmo' giTieti to owr libouftf 

induce u« to cftert toir&lm with honeft seal to merit 
the^wmtiiittaii€e «MF|»elb)ic fivcMir. iffereuur rcadera 
that tbe eKperimenta weee midv wbh «i;re« and ou 
<|uantieiea fufficieiitly large, to malto the UDivoidabU ijt* 
regularitiea m. fucb cafea quite in ii^nlbcam* The law 
of denfity was afearteincd ia each fubiiance in two 
wafa« We difliilved different portions of Alt ii) the 
fame ouantity of waters and examined the fpecific gra- 
vity of the briue hy weighing it in a veffd with a nar- 
row Tieck« The portiooa ,of fait wetv each of them one- 
eighth of what would msdte a nearly faturated fulution 
of the temperature 5.5. We did uot'iiuihe the brine 
Urongeri that there might be no riik of a precipitation 
in form of cryilala. We couiidered the fpecihe grari- 
tiea aa the ordinateB of a curves of which the, abfcii&B 
were the numben of ouncei^f dry Alt contained in a 
cubic foot of (he brine*, leaving thuB obtained eight 
ordioatca correfponding to i. 2» Si 4# ti 6« 7r^d 8 
portiona of fait* she ordiiiatea or Tpeci&c gravitiea for 
every other proportion of fait ware had by the ufual 
inethoda of intcrporjttoa» 

The other method waa, by fir& making a brine nearly 
faturatedy in which the proportion of Alt and water 
waa exadlly deternained* We then took out oiie-eighth 
of the brine, and fiUed up the veiTel with water, (ailing 
cart- that the mixture (houM b« complete ( for which 
purpofe, bendet agitation, the diluted brine wag allow- 
ed to remain 24 boura before weighing. Taking out 
one-eighth of the brine alfo takes out oiie>eightb of the 
fait I fo that the proportion of fait and water in the 
diluted brine was known. It was now weighed, and 
thus we determined the fpecific gravity for si new pro- 
portion cf Yak and water. 

We then took out one-feventh of the brine. It is 
evident that this takes out onc-cighth of the original 
quantity of fait | an abllrafl;ion (qual to the former. 

We filled the veffel with water with the fame preciu- 
Vions } and hfi the fame manner proceeded till there 
temamed only one eighth of the original quantity of 
fak. 

The fpecific gravities by thefe tiro methods agreed 
extremely well. In the very deliqucfteni Aks the firft 
method exhibited fome fmaFl irregularities, arifing from 
the unequal quautities of vratei* which they \M im- 
bibed from the atmofph^. We therefore confided 
moff iu the" experlmcnta made with diluted bn nei' 

That the reader “may jtfdgr of the authority of the 
tables which we ftnH iirfert," we ftibmft lObis infpeftton 
one feriea of exp'^^runehta. • 

T Wfi^ thoufa IK I on e h iindvcd and cigflty^e^t gfttnt 
of very and dry f but not dectepitotedj emmmon 
fuk, pivpa^ed fir large cryftaU, watt diffctlved fn Yfyfia 
MgriiJus iSf difilRcd Mttr of 

wkh "d mdUkoo 

grmm of diAIKd ibjt Vrlod. fit 

^intents 4^ a'lfiS 

atSfi = foiy • iajfiiTS. Tbei^^ 

- ‘-yfigbito of % diffdved in 
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jrherefore a cubic (bo^ of (hit brine l^eciCc 
conlain^ 099*28 ouuuta of Oirfedly dry tali, dravjiy.^ 

Xhe'fubfoquent ftepaof ifm procefiare reprefented ai 
follows; ; . 


ddt. 

Brine. 

8)ia5<5.7St 

'57.‘ 

8J5027 

6284 

439^,6 

. 5*7*4 

7)1099,6 

157,1 

7)49*fi>o 

703.7 

4***,d 

604,7 

94^.5 

>57.» 

/ 

6)4827,0 , 
804,5 

4^',***5 

' 70<|,5 

7.954! 

*57*1 

j)47?9.o 

94<S 

37f3 

847 

628,3 

*S7*» 

4)4630 

‘*57.5 


S47».5 

1054.5 

47>.» 

*57** 

3>5*7 

1509 

3018 

1405 

3*4»» 

*57** 

*)44*3 . 
2212 . 

2211 

2102 

*57<o 

43^5 


W*tcr. 


v^' I. Ill a>-ii I i> 

^uh. Fuj Cub. bt. 


3770»»5 
’ i of brine. 

Remains, 
M^ater to fill it 
jaiq* , 

^d Srine, 

^ taken out. 


Water added. , 

td firine. 
Taken out. 

Remains. 
Water added. 

*■3 

41b ^ripe. 
Taken out, 

Remama. 
Water added. 

51b Brine, 
Taken but. 

Remains, 
Water addedi' 

6th Brine* 
Taken out. 

Rero^ini. 
\^lcv added. 


TuLrn out. 

Remaiai- 

Wa^eri^ed. 
8 th Briqc* 


1196*9 299 a8 

’ 37 * 4 * fr| 


1 . 1172 , 71261,87 
S 7 * 4 > 


1 149 * 3 , ^« 4 - 4<5 


1125,9 187,05 


1102,3 


I 0 f 7»9 


1053,3 


1027,9 


149^64 


112,23 


74 » 8 » 


374 * 


bnnt containad' 
5^70, *J 


grainr Itf rpeciBe gravity la sr 

t*i^ 690 f «• «a 4 |;«»bic Sm «r inhw -ngfa. 

^ 'i ct briac 


Thus, by repeated abftnadtian of brine, fo as alvr;vya 
to take out -t th of the fait contained in one conffant bulk* 
we have obtained a brine coiriifting of 157 graiha of fait 
uuited with 4313-^157^ or 4156 graina of water. 

ha fpfecific gravity iit 2 cubic foot 

df it weighs, 1028 ounces, pnil coniaias 37 ^ ouncea 
of dry Ut. In like insilocr q;ui} the (pacific ^vity* 
the weight gf a cubic foot, and tht! contains, 
eftiiuated ,f4a the rotemediate 
* ^Wjh^n 

icT.rdf are ma'j 



: tfie cpirr^dOing i 


curve 
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cntft will be feiuicl tu be entretnely’ ref]fular^«lTrcmbliflfr 
O’rjvity. Q hyperbolic arch niTymptote makes .an ang'le of 

JO® wilh the avia. OrdiniiCes were then interpolaunl 
analytically for every lo ounces of contained fait, and 
thus the tnUe was conllniil^ted. We did 'nor, however^ 
rclt il on one rerica alone; hut nn:ulc otbei’s, in which 
^th of the fait was repeatedly ab drafted. They agreed, 
in the cafe of common fait, with great cxaflnefs^ and 
in fomc otlibra there were fome very iiicotfOdcrabli: irre- 
gularities* 

To (how the .authority of the tables of (frength waa 
by no means our only motive for giving an example of 
tlic procefs. It may be of ufe as a pattern for firnLlar 
experiments. But, bcfidex, it is very inflrudfive. We 
fee, in the (irll place, that there is a very fenfible change 
of dciifny in one or both of the ingredients. For the 
fenes is of that narui^ (as vve have ^nttcrly explained.)^ 
that if the ingredients retained iheir denfuies in every 
proportion of commixture, the fpeciflc gravities would 
.huve been in arithmetical progrcffion ; whereas we fee 
llnii iheir dilFcvencts couiinunlly dimtni(h as the brines 
igr.jw mcne denfe. We can form fomc notion of this 
by paring the difiur^^nt brines. Thus ui the firft brine, 
-weight. ig 5027 grains, thi-re arc 3770 grains of water 
ill a veflV.l holding 42ao. If dve dcnlity of the watef 
rcmaiiw the fame, there is left for tht fall only as mpth 
fpacq as would hold 43d givtins of water. In this 
fpace nre lodged 1257 grams of fait, and its fpccific 

gravity, in its liquid foroii is 552,8907 very ntar- 

4 jO 

ly. But in the 6ih brine the quantity of water is 
4156, the fpace left for , 157 erairta of fait is only the 
bulk of 44 griiina of walcrj and the dcnfity of tlie i^ali ia 
I c 7 

=5^,568, contidcrAbly greater tlmn before* Thw 

Induced us to continue the dilution of the brine as foU 
.*low% licginning with the 8th brine. 


>57 

79,5 

<) 43 >S SihbriiK 
1156.5 

. . . , f ■ . 


3156,5 

ijoj.5 

« 9*7 

2)4262,0 ptii brint 
2131 

j. 

« 3 » 

lipi 

39.7 

>)4»33 toth Itriflc 
1116,5 


2116,5 

2102 

19.* 

421 8 iithbrineu 


This UB briae contains 4198,2 grains of water, leav- 
ing only the bulk of i;S grains of water to contain 
19,8 of faltj fo that the fait ia ten times denfer than 
water. This will jnake the ftrength a43 Inilead of 
2 10 indicated by t^e fpeciftc gravity. But we do not 
pretend 'to fbti^re'Uie flehBtics with accuracy, in thefe 
diluted briiiai. It ig evident from the procefi that a 
finglc gram uf exfbcfii or difed in taking out thti brine 
VoL.XVn. fartn. ^ 


‘ s p fi 

and replacmg it with water has a feufible prtooitlou to SptciA^ 
the whole variation. But wc fee with iafncietit evi- 
denoe,. tiiat drom the ftVong to the weak brines Utc 
fpace left for the portion af.^t is continually diminiQt- 
ing* In the fifft dilution 5274 grabis of water were 
-addod to«iillupthe veiHrlt but-^thof its contents of 
'pune water ii ooly 525.: f» that here ia a diaiiiiuliuu of 
3 y grains in the fpace occupied by the remainiug lalt. 

fub^eqoont addit^ns are 604,7 ; 706,5 ) 847 ; 

1054,5; 1405: 2102; 2105^5; 210J; 21Q2; inlicad 
of 6004700; 840; 1050; J400 ; 2100; 2100; 

2100; 2100. Nothing can more plainly (Itow the 
-condenfatioii in general, though we do not learn whe- 
ther it happens in one or both of the ingivrdicnts ; 

-nor do the cxpeHitieuts (haw with fulhcient accuracy 
the progrefliou of this diminutioiii The excefles oi the 
-add^.«tatier .being Anlydx or feven grains, we cannot 
expert a nice rcpRititiom When the brine ia taken 
out, the upper part of clie^vcilcl reinaina hoed with a 
briny , film containing a portion of fait and water, 
perhaps equal or fuperior to the differences. Had our 
time permitted, we (houUl have examined this matter 
with krupidoUB aiirention, ufinga Vcfiel with alfili nar- 
rower neck, and in each dilution abilraCting one half of 
,«bo .brine. The cUtve, whole abiciiVa; and urdiuatei 
reprefent the weight of the contained fait and tl'.e 
v#eight of a coidiairt huJk of the brine, exhibits t he bek 
and naoft fynoptical view of the law of condeniaiiuii, 
becaufethe polition of the tangent in any point, or the 

value of the fymbol always diows the rate at which 

y 

the fpccific ^^vi,iy iuetcaf^ Or dimini(lK- 9 . We arc 
indiiicd to tniuk that the curve in all cafes is of the hy- 
perbolic kmdi and cuinpletc; tliat isi having the tan- 
gent perpendicular to the axis at the beginning of the 
curve. The mathematical reader will cafily guefs the 
pbyllcal notions which incline us to this opinion ; and 
Wid alfo fie that it is hardly pnfTible to difeover this ex- 
perimentally, bci-'aufc the tnillake of a fingle grain in 
the very fmall oidinaics will change the pnittion of the 
tangent many degrees. It was fur iliis relifou that wc 
thought it uretefH to profccutc the dilution any far- 
ther. But we think that it may be profecuted much 
farther in Dr Watfon’s or Mr Aebard’s method, 

Vix, by ditTolvJng equal weights of fait in two viMTels, 
of very different 4:a;>acities, having tubular necks, in 
which the change of bulk may be very accurately ob- 
ferved- earn only conclude,, that thocondenfation 
in the ftrongell brines, and probably at- 
tains masittnonk when the quantities of true Lliue 
knattcr and water are nearly equal, 'us in the cafe of vi- 
triolic acid* dec* 

ViTe confided iKefls experiments as abundantly fuifici- 
rnt for diccs^g the quefiion ** Whether the fiilt can be 
received sntq poises of the water^ or the water ioto 
the pmooflllie^ai^ ks aataiaerfaikitawt^^t without 
increafiiig ita and #c imA gnm ^lat it maj^ 

Wc do fiDt mean that tt is llmpW lodged .in the pores na 
fand is lodged itxtht intcHlicesof finaU ftiot ; but the tw6 
together occupy left room than when ^artte. The ex- 
periments of Hr Acfaard were infiificitM for a decifioa* 
becaufe made on fo fmad a quantity as 600 grains of 
water* DrWatfon’a expeiimeins banei fi»r the moft 
part, the fame defafJ,. ^nVe of- tfM?fai,l^>vcver, are of 
great value in this- queftion* and ate verjjrICt for afeer* 

4 taining 
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Specif taming the fpccific gravity of difelved falti. 
Ormvity. ' * . - . 


of them (‘not 


narrated) he found chat a 
quantity of diifolved fait occupied the fame bulk in awo 
very different ftatea. of dilution. We cannot pretend 
to reconcile this wjth our experiments. We have gi- 
ven thefe as they flood ; and we tlunk them .conolufivai 
becaofe they' were fo numerous and lb pierfe^kly con- 
ilftent with each other ^ and their rcfult is fo generali 
that we have not Epund an excephioa. . CoimaiaQ Sdth 
by AO means the moft remarkable inflanceof condenfa- 
tion. Vegeiable alkali^ fal aounoniac, and fonu: othersi 
exhibit much greater condenfation. 

We thought this a proper opportunity of eonfidei^ 
ing thia qucflioa« which js intimately coo ocAed with 
the principles of chemical folution, and was not per- 
haps conlidcrcd in fulGcietit detail under the article Ch£- 
mistrt* We U|ara from it in.general» thahcbe^qiuui* 
titics of fait in brines increafe at fomewhat a gixwtcr 
rate than their fpehific gravities. This difference ia in 
many cafes of fcnlible importance in a commemial fveiew* 
'i^kuB an alkaline lixivium for the purpufea of bleach- 
ing or foap-making, whofe fpecifle gravity is 
or exceeds that of water by 2341 contains 361 otmces 
of fait in a cubic fool ; a ley. which exceeds the weight 
of water twice as much, or 468 ounces per cubio4bot» 
contains 777 ounces of fsltj which exceeds the idoohle 
of 361 by 55 ouneci more than 7 percent. HeUce 
we learn, that hydrometers for difcuvcriiig tbe.flrength 
of brines, having equal divifioAS on a cylindrical ^(iein» 
are very erroneous ; for even if tkc jncrenicnls of (pa- 
cific gravity were prapurtionsl to the quantities of fait 
in a gallon of brine« the divifions at the bottom of the 
flem ought to be fmaller than ihofe* abovtik '• 

The eonflruflion of the following table offlrvngths 
from* the above narrated feries of ^brines ii fuffleiently 
obvious. Column iff is the fpeciBc gravity as difeover- 
ed by. the balance or hydrometer, and alfo is the number 
of ounces in a cubic foot of the brine. Col. ad is Uic 
ounces of the dry fait contained in it. 


>y«gh^ 

CiihFi. 

Mne. 

Salt 

in 

Cob. F. 


1,000 

0 


1,008 

10 


1,015 

^9 


i>oa2 

3 « 

.1 , 

1,030 

, 4 ® 


1,036 

, 

,, ; ' ■ 

ucHs; 

60 

’ 1 

x,o5q 

. 7 ® 

, . ‘ : 

*4057 

80 

V ■ 1 


: ' 

, ' 1 

1%07Q 

100 

_ • 1 ' 
’\i ' 


no 



xaqr . 

'll, 



’?'! ! 

1,096 

140 

s 




1,109, 

.:i6<> 

. 


Weight 
Cuh. Tr. 
Brine. 


Irliy 

Jtiai 

r.iaS 

.1,134 

■11140 

'■*>>47 

T,lf.3 

l.>|9 

nt 

^»*97 

:»**ps 

':I, 3 o 6 

rioi 


SsU 
in ' 
,"ub. r 


170 

j 8 o 

190 

200 

aio, 

220 

240 

250 

2bo 

270 

I90 

Soo 

3:10 

J2Q 




The qiuntitiev of faH jQorte^^ii^ any Specific 
gytvityj are about ^ leff 'lhau . in his 4able. Jlut the 
rt;^r ^*fcc tint they com^poBd with the fcriei of 
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In^ne experimeiits above, narsaftedt and thefiewere but aiew 
of many wdiieh all corretpooded within an. hundredth 
piTt«. The eaufe.of the difference feems to be, that mod '' 
kinds of common fak contain magneiian (alts, which 
oontasa a, very. great proportion of. water ncccltary for 
tbefr’.ciy(laUiaation« The fait which we ufed was of« 
the pur^ kind^but {iicbns may he had from every fait 
Woek,by Lord. Dundooald’s very eafy proc€f8,.viz. by 
jiiaifiiig thoDitgb it a laturated folutiun boiling hut, 
which carries off with it about fibs of all the bitter falls. 
Our aim being to alceriatn the quantities of pure fca- 
falt, and to. leikrn by< the by 'its relation to water in 
refped^ of deniity, wc thought it UfeceiTary to ufc the 
pured fait. We alfo dried it for feveraldays in a Aovc, 
lb that it contained no water not ubfoliucly neceffary 
for itrcryflalltZAtion. . An ounce of fuch fait will com- 
imnucate>;a greatar-'fpccifie'' giiavky to water than an 
ounce, of ihlt ihatislefs pure# or that contains extra- 
lieous water.' 

Thedpeoifie gtnvity 1,090 it ^hat of ordinary pick tea, 
which are edimated as to ilreagtk by .floating au egg. 

'We eannot raife the fpeuifio gravity higher than 
1,206 by lifoply dtilblving fait in cold water. But it 
will become muchdenfer, and will even attain the fpe- 
eiflo.gTBvity i^^^Asbycbo^iogi than bolding about 566 
ouncesi:in the cubic mNt^of hot brine. But it will dc- 
politeby cooling, and when of the temperature 55° or 
66 '^t htrdly exceeds 1,^06. We obtained a brine by 
boiling till the fait graised very rapidly. When it cool- 
ed to do'’ its fpecihe gravity was 1,2063 ; for a vtlfcl 
which held 3506 grains of diitillcd waiter held 4229 of 
this brine. This was exapprated to dryn^f^ and there 
were Obtained 1344 grains eif &lt. By^his was Qoa>* 
puted the number iiitcrpofedbet ween 310 and 320 in thr 
tabk. - We have howov^pr, railed, the ^?<pciik.gca,yity to 
1,217,^ by putting in no more fait than was neccUary 
for this denflty, and uflhg hiet^t/ It'^then smiled down 
to 60*^ without quitting any fult ; but ifla few grains of 
fait be thrown into this brine,' it will quickly de polite 
a great deal more, and itsdenftty ^lldeip*ni^ to i:,2o6. 
Wc fiud this to hold ht albflihst -w k in# 

ftrtiAivc faft in tbe -theMy of ^^ftAilliation i ft irop 
fembles the eff^ which '2 In^gnet products Lroo 
filings in its ntighbouibood. It makestbem letoiporary 
magnets, and caufes them to srixnge theiufelvcA aqdf 
they had been realty made ^i^anent^ :|na^t!|i. Juft 
fo a cryflal already flmheddifpcffesthc Cr^alhae^ 
We imagine that this nadog^fs coin|dctcv aasdthat tha 
forces 'are ffmilar &tt both i ^ r. . 

The 2l>DVe table k conBfMcd 'for the laihptcrattine 
55^ ; but in oriier UmpCratmrm the ftrength will be 
different on two accounts, the mepaufipfl ;of the 
brii(»e and the diffdvii^ fmwer. of ^the water* Watev 
ex^nds about 40 parts in ioOo< when heated from 
60^ to 2 X a”. Saturated brkie 'expands about .48 pAie^ 
or |th ihore tbjMi watvH*; afd^W'‘tfJN:efaof cxipaDfiqii if 
nearly propoi-tsOnSl tb-ilxc qudneity of fak ia ifhc brine. 
If thei'dfbi^ any clreumftaiioe ihould oblige tis to exa- 
mine a btine tn' a tempemure niucb above 6o^ allow 
ancelhould be'made for'thii. Thus, ihoiild the fpeci* 
fid gravity of bi^iue of the temperature i3;Os( which is 
nearly halfway betweeh 6oand2i2} be 1,140. we mull: 
ihci^eafe it "by' to (half of '<410); and having found llie 
2||.d'dbrr'efpi^ ^thiUO0fte£ied fjpepIAc 
gfdvi^; mtifl conreA it again, Iqr addiol; r to ike 
for every 45;oiincd of 

But 


specific 

Ocivicy. 
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Gravity. 


But a mticn -greater and moreisncdrtaia ooAnexionis 
ntcc{Eiry nn accfmnt of (he variation of the diffolving 
power of wafer by heat* This indeed i« very fmall in 
the cafe of (tt fak in comparifon with other falls. We 
prefume that our readers are hpprijsed of tbia- peculiarity 
of Tea fahp that it diflblves nearly in equal quantitias in 
hot or in cold water. BiK ulehough water of the tem- 
perature 6o vtnil hot diftolve nrore than 320 or 335 
ounce! of the purefl and dryeft fea faltp it will take up 
above 20 ounces ^ore boiling on it. When thua 
faturated to the utmoflp and allowed to cool, it doea 
not quit any of it till it ia far^eooled, via. near \o 6o*.. 
It then dcpofites this redundant faltp and holds thc^rell 
till it is juft going to freeze* when it lets it go in the 
inftant of freezing. If evaporated in the ftate in which 
it continues h) hold the faltp it will yield above 400 
ounces per cubic foot of brinei in good crydals, but ra- 
ther overcharged with water* ' And fince in this ftate 
the cubic foot of brine weighs about laao ouncesi it 
follows, that 820 onneea of water will| by boilingp* dif- 
fulve 400 of efyftaUi^ed fnit. 

The tabic fhows how much aity brine muft be boiled 
down in order to grain; Having obferved its fpecific gra- 
vity! ftiid in the tabk the quantity of fait cOrref ponding* 
Can this 9^. 7*ben, fince a boiling hotvgraining n|;fatu^r 
rated folution contains 346 ounces in the cubic foot of 

brine, fay 340 i IQOO ^ x : -^22 This is the bulk 

to which every Cubic foot (valued at 1000) muft be 
boiled down. Thus fuppofe the brine has the fpecific 
gravity ildp. It bolds 160 tiuncea /rr foot, and we 
1000 X 160 . . 

muft boil it down to or 471 t that is, wc 

,340 

muft boil off 4^ of every cubic foot or gallon* 

, toloa ® 

. Thefereinarks arC 'of impjotlance in the manufaflure 
of comruon rajt; they enable us to appretiate the va- 
lue of &lt rprings,:aud to know how far it may be pru- 
dent to engage lu the ipuniifaAurc- For the doArinc 
Wf latent heat affdres 14$, , that jn order to boil off a cer. 
nain quantity ofiWater! a certab quaatiiy; of heat iaio^^ 
difpenfiably iiKudeffary.: , After. t lie , mp ft judicious appH- 
daction of tlvia heat, the eonfumplipp of fuel may be too 
eitpenfivc. ^ 

The fpeciftc grayitjrof fea water in thefe climatesdoea 
not exceed 1 !D34 or the cubic fiaot weighs 1030 ounces, 
amd it contains about 4i puuceis of fait* The brine 
pits in England arc Vaflly fjchipri but in vpany'^parts of ' 
the world brines are bSpiWd^ for fait whtcb do not con- 
laiii above iia or io ouncca in the. cubic foof. 

‘In buying fttlc* by weight, it is of jmpeftance to 
kUovf' the degree of humility* A fait. will appear 
pretty, dry (if free from magndia falts) though moift- 
med with t peresnr. of water ; and it is found that 
incipient huitiidity expofes it much to farthier dvliquef- 
cefice. A nsu^h fmaUer degree of humidity may,bf; difr 
covered by thc- fpecific gravity of a briue^nvadc' with a 
few uuncee of the Gilt. And the iufpeflTon of ibe table 
informs ttsahat tli«. brine ftiould be weak ^ for the cUf- 
ferencei cif^ fpecific gravity go on dimintftiing in the 
ftronger brines : 300 ounces of dry fait dilfolved in 
897 owncea of water (bould give the fpecific gravity 
1197* Suppofe it .be but 1190, the ^uai^tity of. faU 
«drrefpondin^ ia oidy.rUQO ; but when mixed with .897^ 
xiuDces of wdier^ thefweight is 1 197, ^Although, the 
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weight of the cubic foot is only x 190. There la thcrc- 
£ure more than a cubic foot of the brine! and there is as 
much fait as wiH make more than a cubic foot of the 


CrrJVJt}'. 


weight 1190. There is *90 X 77^» ounces, 

and there is 84 bonces of water attached to the fait. 

The various informations which we have pointed out 
as dedncible from a knowledge of the fpecific gravity 
of the britics of common fait, will ferve to fugged fc- 
yerul advantages of the knowledge of this circumftance 
iu Othec lixivia^ Wc fliall not therefore re fume them, 
but fimply give another table or two of fuch as are 
moft interefiing. Of tbofe alkaline leys arc the cluVf, 
bein^ of extenftve ufe in bleaching, foap-making, glafj- 
making, Sec. 

We therefore made a very ftrong ley of the pureft 
vegetable alkali that is ever ufed in the manufaftories, 
not thinking it nectHary, or even proper, to take it in 
its ftate of utmoft purity, as obtained from cubic nitre 
and the like. Wc took fait of tartar from the apothe- 
caiy, pcrfeAly dry, of which 3983 grains were clinblved 
in 3540 grains of diftilled water : and after agitation 
for feveral days, and then ftanding to dcpofilc fediment, 
the clear ley wns decanted. It was again agitated ; 
becaufe, when of this ftrength, it becomes, in a very 
fhort time, rarer above and denfer at the bottom. A 
dafle containing 4200 grains of water held 6165 of riiis 
ley when of the temperature 55®. Its fpecific: gravity 
was therefore 1,4678, and the 616$ grains of Icy con- 
tained 3264 grains of fnlt. Wc examined its fpecific 
gravity in different dates of dilution, till wc came to a 
brine containing 51 grains of fait, and 4189 grains of 
water, and the contents of the flalk weighed 4240 
grttios t its fpecific gravity was llicrcforc 1,0095. 
this traiu of experiments the progrcflion was moft: re- 
gular and fatisfaftory^ fo that when we conllru^ltd 
the curve of fpecific gravities geumeirically, nunc of 
the points deviated from a^oll nguliir curve. It w.is 
coiifidcrably more incurvaied near its coinmcncenient 
than the curve for fea fait, indicating a much greater 
cotidenfat^n, in the diluted brines. think' that the 
following table, ^onftrufited in the fame manner as that 


Weight 

Sak 

Wei)|>ht 
! of 

1 Salt 

Weigiii 

of 

Salt 

Cub.Fopt 

C 0 I 1 T. 

OZ. ' 

Cuh.Fooi 

1 cont. 
oz. 

Cnh.Fooi 

crtlit. 

DZ, 


oz. 

uZ. 


lOQO 

D 

i 

340 

1417 

680 

io |6 

20 

1136 

360 

142^ 

700 

1031. 

.40 

1248 

380 

7438 

720 

10+5 

60 

1259 

400 

1449 

740 

*058, 

80 

' 1270 

420 

1460 

760 

1071 

lob 

izSji 

440 

> 47 « 

780 

- 1084 . 
1098 
1112 

720 

: 

4^0 

480 

SPO, 

1462 

14 P 5 . 

>504 , 

800 

ftzp 

1125 

.i8b 

.J 32 ff 

jao 

i;»c 

,869 

1138 

260 

13+0 

540 

IJSO 

66p 

1150 

2 20 

« 35 > 

5 <Jo 


'gpo 

iifiz 


i36f 

580 

‘ 54 ? 

'920 

1174 

260 

^ 37 * 

( 5 oo 

■ tS 5 l 


1187 

280 

13«4 

^20< 


960; 

.12040 

300 

■'•' 39 ^'^ 

. 54 " 


; 9810(^1 

112 T 2 

520 

1406 

:<»6o 


hooo- t 


4 Qjt 


.‘n 1 
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SpttiCe Wr fee the fame mugm^ation'of the dtnfitjr'of thd 
fait in tire diluted bnteee Here .ae tit the cafe of commeo 
fair.' '^'hns a brief ^ -of whkh the ;cubk foot eeeigha 
148a ounceti. or vdiich haathc fpecihe gravity lt4Bajv 
cH>utaiJtd Boo piiiTidea of dry alkali and 682 of water. 
TiicrefnrB,; «f wc foppofe the denfity of the watse uiic 
chaogi^^ there remains the bulk of 51 8 ouacesof water , 

80O" 

t9 receive 846 ounces of fait; its denfity is tihercforc-^Yg;* 

=r 2,512 nearTyi But in the brine vrhoieiacight per 
foot is only 10 1 6 there arb' f o ounces of fait, and there* 
fore 996 of 'waier ; nitd there ia^only four ouncc-mca* 
fares of watery thzlt is, the balk df four ounces of water, 
to receive 20 dances of fait. Its ^oifie gravity there* 

fore is— I = 5 j altnofi twice asi great as in the fiiong 

brine. Accordingly Mr Arhard is difpofed^td admit the 
ahforptioh (as it is caTelcfdy t'trmcd) in the cafe of* fal 
tart. But it is a general (we think an univeriiaU fa^ 
in the fnlution of falts. It muiV be carefutly diftin* 
gdifhed from the firfi contrafliou of bulk which falls 
undergo in pafGng from a fuK 4 to a fluid £unn. The 
rontratiion now under con fidcration U analogous to the 
contra^on of oil of vitriol when diluted with water ; 
far (fil of vkriof mull bd confidered as a Tery* ftrong 
brine which we cannot dephTegnrate by diftillation, and 
therefore cannot obtain the dry falin^ ingredient in a 
hparate form, fo as to dbferve its folid denfity, and fay 
how incur'h it donf ra^s'in firft becoming fluid. The way 
uf conceiving the fitfi contraction in the a6i of folutioTL 
as a lodging of the pariiclCs oT t1l^ one ingredient on the 
irlterftices df the other, $u t/ije nkh^enl, en augmtntant 
h potSs pitk U ijolume Jt !d Eller and 

LaMbetc ex|n^efs themfclves, is impoilible here, when 
bpth arc fluids. Indeed it is but n flovefflv way df 
thfhkinjr In either c^fe, and'RioUld be avoided, becaufe 
inradvertent tierfuns are apt to dfe^ as a phyficsd principle . 
what is merely a tbode of fpeech. 

We learn’from the table, that a hydrometer with cqu?- 
diflaht dirifrons on S cylindrical or prifmatical fiem is 
itiH'mbre erroneduB thud in thje brines of coni npoa fait* 
'^Wd feafn'frdm the experiments of Kirwan, Lavai- 
ficr, arid otliefs, that dry fall of tartar contains about 
j^th c)f its wciglit of fixed air. In many applioatioiis of 
this fait to the purpofea df inaiuifafturc, this iogfedTent’ 
is of no life. In fome itii hurtful, .and mufl be'abftradt- 
ed by lime. Soap-msker’S<ley cOkififtii of the pure ^ka« 
liric fait dSflbTtcdlh 'wate^, is thererore of ' impor- 
tance to afeercain its 


* . T T-r **^^*^? *1*? fWci.fic 

gravity qf flic brine, rdf thiS'purpofeV.ide tdoA.a ley 
of fal Vart. wKoffe fpemflib gravity wtsr eon^ 

raining 31^ of mild alkali ip a i^bic foot and 

wc rendered it neariy Cadftii by ^ fp^ciiid' 

vity was * ' * 




fult, 


was tben;'i,ifltj 7 , 'Tht^ is4 yei^ uhtfxj^dteiT'rd- 
Kdtfrinris ein Aoif ed wiitbniibfe'fticetffs quick* * 

linie W^dtpmi^gibarihg ^ ' Wd' ftdiiTi 

rathei^fulvifa 'skpdAed &^n£i^edfit' dr ^ecjfib '^a^ by 
Hit abtfraaibn <:<f fdmd dftfia thi^.ip^nftruiim, . 

imet the 


artd perhaps thd ,wafter the Cl ^ 
aerial pdrt of fidt. Bac Wie muil; aferibe ^hls to 
the great' det^ty in 'vstl'ich^ list filed aii^. ei^s in the 

mtld alksflt/'' ‘ ^ , 

; It iisdiinecfelKiry tt> fiiplttr tabks rdi- all falls. 

g jl^t&Iuti^^ We fhatt omy (iSat we e^kammed 

articular attention lU ammoniac, bccaufe Mr 
who denies what is called the Bbforptioo 

2 * 


faltsi, .finds himfelf obliged to allow fomething like it 
in ibis Itft. It does hoc; however, diHer .from thofe of 
which we have given '311 account in detail in any other ' 
refpe£t than this, that, the cKangea orfluid denfiiy are 
much lefs than in others (mflead of being grester, aa 
Achard’s experiments kem to indicate) in all brines of 
moderate firength. -But in the very weak brines there is 
indeed a remarkable difference ; and if wc have not 
committed an error in our rxafnination, the addition of 
one part of fal afiimofiiae<to 64 of water oocupies Icfi. 
room than the water alone- We think chat we have met 
with this as an accidental remark by fome autlvor, wIkiIV 
wovk we do not recollc^.^ But we do not choofe to reft 
fo much on oar form of ihe ^expcriaient in Cuch weak 
baines.' The following* mixtures will abuiaUnily ferve 
for conftmdring the cable of its ftrength : Bal amniouiac 
= 960 grains was diffolved in 5506 grains of water^ 
making a hrinr of 4466 grains- A phial which heldv 
1600 grains water held 1698 of this brine- It contained 


Spetlffe 

'GraVitjr. 


, or 3^5 grains of fait. The; fpecific grow 


1698x960 
4466 

vity was s*Q6r^ and the cubic foot. Weighed 

loiSil ounces* It alfo. Contained or 2X8' 

*098 

ounces of fait. By repeated abftradliun of brii|e» and 
replacing with vmter^ we bad the following fcries ; 

Oz, daU 


Series, 


Brine. 


Sp. Or. 


Weight of brine. 
After taking out 


After taking out y, 
After taking out ^ . 
After' taking oiit 4, 

h 

if 


3*4 

^6, 

pir. 


Ifl 

Cub. F. 

328'- 

174 

114 

57 

Mi 

7 t 


1698^ I406T 

2 -,o 43 
1653 I1035 

2630 t . 1,619 
r 6 il 5 f ’ ^ i‘,0:»o- 
5 l^ iSna 1,6063 
ftiff t6of, ' ' A-objB 

This feries is extremely regulart Afid the' pre^efs of 
denfity may be conlklenti.y deduced firbm ilU' 

From the whole ofthis difcjuifltroniohftbe relauon’be-i 
tfweeJi the fpeeific gravities py bri 6 eir^ndthe;quiiiiti{te 4 - 
of fait ebntaibed, We Tee ii ^ gerietaHTidt'il niAy *be'i^ticiF«' ■ 
ed at, with a-^urefW) dq^ee the detr-^ 

fity or fpecific pavity uflatuealtd.roiak6nS. 
fote conclude with a^ lifl^f the fpeelfic gVavittCs of ^ri 
veral taturmed fiphttibas^ made With ^eat cAty by ifht 
bifkop of'ljAiidxflFi TJhe tjemperAtbr'ewaSjjj.x?- The firrt 
niyeherical cqtimm ia the/fienfitV fsiardtedlbrine, and 
the fi^t is thtf dedfitjr’trfa ^mc co^ df-i A JsStti 
(by weig^hi) of water Ahd o'ni ro# &ft« " "iwfti ttffs ibay* - 
60*^ inferired the quan^y in the' {atiWiftAdTcjiutibn, and: 
from this again may be inferred' ’the quAnt ity cerre^-^ 
fppi^ing to kifierlor denfities- . ' 

Borax, ; ijjpip'v 

Cor- PubJiih. . 

r AltHOv 

Common Salt, 

&T. cith. nmar. . . 

Bal iunmon- 

y«l. a)^v mkei 

■^Rflctlvtlc 

,^iic yttriolp, . 

Grreb yariol, . 

White vitriol, 

Pogrt aOr, r 


**P37; 

2,198 

1,972 

1,087 

f 1.U4 

. ^*^5? , 


r,i 57 

1.386 

X;534 


*i »39 

. i«oa6 , 

j,ojfo ' 

1.04s 

1.045 


SPECTACLES. 



SpeAgrlcf 
Spell re. 


riii. 

*Tranf. 

1786. 
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5 P£CTACLl£S» in dioptrical a macliineconridin^ dtllruAicm Troy, had loft bis wife -by the way, Iil Sj^cAre 
of two IcnlVa fct m filvjpr^ horn, Jtc. to aflift the retitmed in foarch of her. Her <h»de afipcared to hini 
defeats of the organ of fight* Old peoplet and othera (for (be herfclf had been flain] with the laine aa 

who have fiut eyea> ufe convex fpcflaclea, vrhidi caufe birfore, but her figure waa larger. She endearourtMl to 
the raya of light converge fo as to meet tipon the retU affilage the grief of her unhappy hulband, by afcrihing 
na : whoreaa myopes, or (hort-lighled people, ufe con- her death to tlie appointment of the gods, and by fore* 

cave IcTifes for fpe^aclcs, which caufe the rays to di- tilling tiro illtiftrious honours whilch yetxwaited him. 

verge, and prevent their meeting cre they reach the re- Bat when JEneas attempted to clafp her in Ids arms, the 
tiiia. See Optics, -N® 73. phaptom immediately vaniftied into air. From this (lory 

Ocu i, A lb SPECTRA, . ioiagefl prefented to the* we may^obferve, that the aaciepts, believed that the tim- 
cye after removing them from a bright objeO , 6r clofing brae, orOiadea, retained nearly thefame appearance after 

them* Whet) any one has long and attentively looked death asbsfore ; that they had fo for the rcfeniblance of a; 

at a bright ubjrdi, as at the felting fun, on elofing his body as tobevifiblet that they could^th ink and fpeakat 

eyes, or i L<moviiig them, an image, which refcnit^ka in formirrLy, hut could not he touched. This defcription 

form the object he was attending to, coutinuca fome applies equally well to thofe (hades which had paffed 

time to be vifihle. This appearance hi the eye we fliall the river Styx, and taken np their refidence in the in- 

call the ocular fpe^trum of that objeff. fernal reghms. Such wrorc th|: fliadcs of Dido,. of Dci- 

■ Thefe ocular fpe^tra are of four kinds : itl, Sucb as pbobus, and all thofe which ^,£jieal met with iu hia 
arc owing to a lefs fenfibility of a defipcil p:(rt of the journey through the fubten ancous world, 
retina or fpc 61 ra from deftdl of fenfibility. ad^ Such It appears from the writings of modern travellers who 
aa ate owing to a greater fenfibility of a defined part of have vifiled rude and favage nations, that the belief of 

the retina or fpetilra from excels of fenfibility * 3d, Such fpe^res is no Icfa common among them. Mr Bruce 

as refemble their objccl in its colour aa well as form ; tells us, that the prieft ofthe Nile affirmed, tliat he had 

which may be, termed dire^ ocular fpe£lra. 4th, Such more than once fecu the fpirit of the river in the fgim 
as are of a colour contrary to that of their objedl, wh«ch of au old mau with a while beard. Among the Maho*» 
may be terrped reverfe ocular fpe^ra, metans the dodfrine of fpedlres feems to be reduced to 

SPECTRE* an apparUion, rom^hing made prefer- a regular fyftem, by the accounts which they give of 

naturally vifible to human light,. Whether theghoftd of genii. WIidctct has read the Arabian Nights Enrcr- 

dcad men or beings fuj^ior to man. tainments muft have furniihed his memory with a thou- 

A belief that fupcrnatiiral beings fometimes make faiul iniiances of this kind. Their opinions cuncerning 
tliemfc Ives vifible, and that the dead fometimeg r^vifit genii feemed to be a coiruptcd mixture of the cln^'lrincs 
the living, lias prevailed among rtmft nations, efpeci- of the Jews and.ancicpt X^erfians. " In Chnftian coun- 
ally in the TjUdeft ftages oriacicfy. It was common tries, too, notwithftaiiding the additiousil light wiiicb 
ampng tbcijcws, amm^g the Greeks, and among the their, religion has fpread, and tbegreat improvement lu 
Romans,, an we find from .die Scripture^ and from the the fciaices to which it has been fulifervicnt* the be- 
poems of/Hpmer and Vii^d. ..Celeftial appearances lief of gholls and apparitions is very general, efpccially 
yyerc indeed .fo oftep.axliibtted to tlie Jews, that the aotong the lower ranks. They believe that evil fpirlts 
(U.igi;n of tbeir belief is not difllcult to be explained,-— fometimes make their appearance in order to terrify 
Xhe DiviniSift^ipg ipan.ifeflt'd' hitnfirlf to eaicli of the Pa- wicked men, efpeciallj thofe who have committed ipur- 
fiMP^ gM<?raUy; by t flame of der.— They fuppofe that the fpirita of dead men af- 

^ yuder.this femblancealfp.did fiupe a corporeal appearance, hoyer about churchwards 

theiir . abode in tht der and tVe l^uCe^of the deceased, or haqni thf places 
firt« a^ afiqeif they obtain^ A, fejttleMnt indie land of where murders have been committed. (See Ghost.) 

NQ,f, 4 f.d:^hoybeli«vc,tlWt heavenly beings alone In fonic places it is believed that beings have been feen 
a|Gu^ied.A,feafib]a appearance t They believed that dtf- bearing a perfe^ nefemblanQe to men alive* In the 
ceafed uie;nal{o fametimes revifited thia world* When HtgUlands of Scotland, what is called the feepud fight 
Said went totGigpifuU;t^^^ wiysh ajt Endor, he aiked her is ftiU believed by many (fee *!Sl^ca^o viz. that 

to name unto her,! future events are foretpld by , certain individuals by 

It prooftM h^pWiidcecd lux depiandaa eafy i^.bc pcf>^ m^abs -pf fpe^r^l rfprefentaMpn. . . ^ , 
f|Qr;medi and.ths^cfojrq sKatihe pupbabjy a&ed^iAder thcv &"^erier^riiBa the belief of ^eflrca tieqn, that tfiis 
iaAucnce ojf^papular.opinicm* The fijme oplnlona ha 4 circumSa^earonc may bs thought byfome fufllcieni to 
been generally .enter tained aUi earlier period : for prove that it muft have its foundetion in human nature, 
necroinaucy and witchcraft,. the arts by>yi'lil(^ the dead, or iniift rel|' upon rational evidence. When any doc- 
were fuppofedto be ralfcd, had been prohibited while trint Kjae b^cnpijivcrfalty re.ceivcil by all nations, by ge- 
tbe Ifraclites wereifi the wildcrnefa, and yet pjfitaioted naratiooaRvipg (eyeraf thoufpnd^C^rs from one an- 
with the vices of the Cinaanites. They muft t heiyfore other^ an^^hy people in a|I the dif^rent ftages of Jbcic-. 
hove derived them'ftom Egypt, the qradle of lupccfti- ty, tijere is ftroqgeft prefom^cian fo oon- 

tion, tsiWell' as of the arts and fcienccs*. ^ dliide tliatTiich a'do<^rine bss its loondatjon 

Among the Greeks kiul Romans thi apparition, of and in truth. In this way we argue in favour oE the 
fpedires was generally believed. On irinfimerable oeca- cxiftence of a God, cgnccrnbig moral di(iiridipn,^nn(l 
fiuns .the gods are fiid io have difcovered thcmfelves to the do£irine of a future ftatc : and <|ertaift 1 y fp far we 
the eyes of mortals, to have held conferences, and 10 argue well. But if the fame argument be ijpptied to 
have niti;rpofcd their ^id. Tfie ghoftsof the dcad^tbo, idolatry, to facrificca^ or to ,VfC Uiall |md 

are faid to have ..iy-j/eired* When Ani>dft ,^)ic that it is applied improperly, T/ '^ 9 $. very general ' 

dilba^idP and .coufiilioii of bis mind in.flyingfrdhi.thc amimg ^ncicht oatiop^j was.tli<^^yg,of l9c;ifibc8« 

' ' ' fo'* 
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8pc«3re. /o was polytheifiii : t)ut tijey wcj-e by iiO mcana uni« wiihgut thch' ii^tctpoGtion ? Wcmld tbia be cpnriAtnt 

vcrfal. Sjioiild Wc allow^ fur. the fake of fliortening with perfc6t wifdoiiij or would it he cooG (lent even ^with '""'"' y****** 

the argument^ that all. anqicut natioua were polytheifta the exoullencc and fupcriorlty uf uoderRanding which 
and idolaters, and,.prcfented oblationfl to theif imaginarf wc ^arc taught to.afccibc to xhefe elevated beiilgal The 
deities, alltliat cpttld he concluclcd from this concelhoii whole vvjll qf God is rcyealed to ut iii the Scriptures ; 

IS, that ,thcy. fell ioto thctc miilakes from their igno« what further r.Ce for-the viGble interpofltion of angels ? 
ranee and from the Vucie iVateof rociety,fronnwhichthi:in ft may be objected, ^re they not all minifteriiig fpirita 
impcr£e£l. Vi^O^lcdgc of theology and moral plalofophf fent forth to miiiifter for them who fliall be heirs of 
wa« never able to refeue them. Thefr erroneous notions falvation || ? Wc anfwer, TlUit angels may animate andjj Hcb. U 
Red beforethc hrigluncfs of the . ChtilliaoTyftem;. while, fnpport good men by an< invjGhle interpofiticm. Buti4> 
tbc diodrines of ihe exiiiencq.of Ood^ of moral didinc^ the A po die is not fpeaking of cclcflial fpirits. The ^ 

tipDf imd of a future it^te, have been more thoroughly word tffyiXsf figniftes ** a tnelfenger/' and in Scripture 

C3un firmed and, afc.ertained. Tbfe fame thing may be £aid often refers to men* : In the paluge Wliich we are now 

cjf the belief of fpedtres. However generally it has been reviewing it |:crtainlyi is applied wit h much more pro- 

adopted in the fir A Rages of focicty, or by civilized na« priety to men than to angels I for the apolUe is Ratipg 

tions who had made but little progrefs in the ftudy of a comparifon between tin JPropheUf by whom God^ at 

tiivine things* it has been rejected, we may hry invaria- fundry times and in divers manners^ fpakc in time pail, 

ably* wherever theology, and philofophy . have gone, to the fathers, and the Son^ by whom he hath fpoken 

hand in hand. in thefeylaR daysk 

As all popular and long cRahliOied opinions are oh- And if God has given no commiifion to his angels to 
je£ls of curiofi^ and rcfearcb for the philoiopher, we deliver to men .fince the publication of the Cbrifiian 

think the belief of £pe£ireB worthy of rome.AttentiQj| religion, is there any probability that he would give any 

even in this light. It will thereforej we hope, give cpmmiflion hr any licenfe to evil fpirits 1 Jt will be 

fome fatlsfadlion to the philofophical reader, to fee n faid, that tbisdodrinc is clearly UUght in the New Tcf- 

(hort. account of the fources or principles from which tameut, in thefe wptds, ** Tlie devil goeth about as a 

this belief is derived. Hut as the belief of fpedres if roanng lion, feekifiig whom fhe jnay . devour." We will 

-coDFieded with other opinions which appear to us high- not avail ourfelves of t)ske intcrpre.tation of fome, who 

hf injurious to, religion i opinions which have been fyp* fay that . the word which io the Greek, language 

ported by many learned men, and which are Rill believ* fignifies an etdverjary^ orjlanderer^ refeij here to iomc 

ed by fproe men of literary cducation*-*it will alfo be human being, who was a violent enemy of the ChriRians* 

proper, in tlie firR place, to confider the evidence on All that can he deduced front thefe wordsi upon th< 

which this bcl^f refts, in which wc mull confider both fuppofition that they reCerto.a mfUgnapt fpmt* is mere* 

their pi uhabiUty and credibility. ^ ly that he goeth about fed ucing meu |D vicf. fiut.it* 

In^ t^' preCeut inveRigatioii we meaa to fet afide al* is not by afituming a hidaouafp.rm^ ^d prelentiii^ip)- 

together the peleRial appearances recorded in Scripturc» fcH to the midnight traveller, that fueh a purppfe is to 

ns being founded on unqucRionablc evidence, and per- be aceompliflied* A fpirit mayprolMbty haVe din^; 

fcdly agreeable to thofe rules by which the Deity a61a accefstoour minds without the inUrvcntioli of anything 

in the uTual courfc qf his providence. The Ifraelites* corporeal } and- by exciting our pafllpjif Uopy pltinge ua^ ' 

during the caiRcnce of their Rate» were immediately into vice, which^is the only. qbj|efii,fu|ch a.beji^ is Ihp* 
under the authority of God, not only as the moral ge?- pofcd.tq-bave in/ view. . N<me, /of the, maijv^l^Uf Rories 
v(rnor of ^the.lMqrldf.-hut al the king pf Ifracl*. Iq the which ^ wc have lieurd cpnfifcrA|pgtbjS.appfVi|^op/p£ evd - 

infancy p.f ,tl^. world, while. men were rude and unqn- fpiri^s lead Ua, to GQiadpdc^ilt;.^e^. tq-epU^T 

lightened, and entirely under the iiiiluencc of idolatry, men to commit crimes.. .,W/eftCvqT beard ofrfauy, eyil^ 

many rcvciationiil wcie ueceRary to ppcfcrve in their fpirits that required mep .P^rpctt^ate^rQbberf 

n^inds pure idrts of the nature of God, and of the wprr ^ or, murder* Ijbey only. afwnred terrify Coine enwyr - 

Ibip due to Him* Th^y were neceffary alfo to pave the timorous individuals, who hate whiips andj^ncies eww 
way for that iRuftrious difpci^ation which the Hord, Jc- of their own to .agitate their minds, thqiigh pre^ 
rus,came from h^ven^tp diB'i^epvcritkjt world. Every teruatural vifioo dM>uld;ever> Uppear tq them,; IxJs- 

i:c|tfiial appcfrapce record^. not ^^ourulent, , tberefans, .yiith thf . GodV; 

for rDnfe wife and he ap- and wh«t,he haa yev^ed to us of hif ^lieva 

.pfreiH to every peribn v^-hpcopfi^H^, thefe appearances that ha would epmroiifioii goodrangeU, e|ir jpermft evil) 
with atteutioq- .But vwn t^,$er4ptttres were tea ^ angeb,. to appear to mea-pvee thcT propagation of the 

«nd pubiilhedi and the .CbriRma^^djgionr fully efiabli/b-^ gpipelt or. indeed at any former peri^ of the world, 
ed^ revelation cealfdr . ^od^ndm^ iKsyeoly mef*. iml^s iptne great aiul mighty purpofe was to.he fulfilled* 
fugca nq Joi^err^wfite,. jt li is pot coiiIiRcnt with what we 'know pf the nature 
V®, fijy* of good or had angeb to fuppoirb :thaf -though permif^ 

authpVa ppui»rpmg.pnidig)i^m. apid ibej Ron wqce granted them o^calkmadyto /how tbcmfelvca 

Bppa/it(pn of aiigdahdth .gpi^ aiM 1 to men, that they would appear rU^that. way. ii^h^ch 
It b nqt pretend^j^i^t imy;of-.lboriF iwy%ics a^ ry-telkrt deferibe- : 
appearances were, ca^bbpd for {^pofes ^Uljlly. g*emt It is equally ijillyrohahk that tbic fpiits of the dead 
and important with thpfe, which art defenbed in ^rip« who havie nempved from this world ihould •again be pcr« 
ture rAudeaq we fup^o/iribattheaDl^wifcCavernqr of mitted tq-iTififc /U • Ai ileaih men .undergo as great* 
w^^iU PCj^ Ip a^cU thernfflves perl^ips a gr^^'tvv chafige, .tfaau vd^cn tjicy esme firft in- 

fjfor®® purppljc at all, orforapur^ to the light • of the fou.. . Is b not therefc^e as impro- 
inight have been equally well accoinpliflied buble that a man (bould return in a vifible corporeal 
I form 
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SpcAre. fonn After death, as that, after having arrived at maii- 
" w hood, ht: fhoulcl return to the (late in which he was be- 
fore Ida birth : Such changes as thefe are evidently 
made permanent by t)ic invariable laws of nature. But 
fuppufe it vvere pt>(Eble» for what purpofc (hould they 
. return 2 To deferibe to us what is pafiing in the other 

world, to animate us to virtue, by informing us of the 
rewards which there await the good { or to alarm us, 
by deferibing the pQfniihmcnt of the wicked. Thefe 
fceiti important resfons. But Divine Providence hat 
wifely thrown a veil' over futurity. We know every 
thing of the other world ftom the Scripture which it it 
proper for us at prefeut to know. And as to incen- 
tives to virtue, we are already blefticd with a num- 
ber fufficicntly great and powerful for moral beings, 
who arc to aft from rational motives, mid not from com- 
I.ukc xvi. puldoH. He that will not hear Mofei and the pro- 
phets, will not be perfuaded though one rofe from the 
clesd.*^^ ’ 

There is one Brong obieftion agaiiiB the probahih'ty 
of fpeftres, Which is fumcient to prove that they are 
not intelligent crenttiresj or al leall that they pofTcfs 
fo fmalla degree of intelligence, that they are unquali- 
fied to aft with prudence, to propofe any end to them- 
fetves, or iifo the proper*tneahs to Uccomplifh that end. 
GhoB's often appear' in order to dtfeover fome crime 
that has h^ett committed i but they never appear to a 
magiftrate, or perfun in* authbrityy but to Ibnrie illiterate 
clown, who hap^iens to livc^ncalr the place where the 
crime was p^rprethted f to foinc perfon who has' no 
connexibh 'Wtdi the affair Sit all, and who in general is 
jthc moft world for making thj? dif- 

covety. inffance, hi ^GlanviUe’s tri^ 

mmph^us (a book wrilttca id the laff Century by a chap- 
lain of CliartVs l][ hf ruppbnf of the commcTn opinions 
refpefting wHcbbV^ft and 'a^|»rh ions), we have the fol- 
lowing ftbty : Jimes Haddock, a farmer, iras married 
to iJTeribr WdfhVJ^ had a fon. After 

the dedth of Haddock hh wife married one Davis; and 
both i^gretd t6 defraud the (bh by the former man-iage 
of a leafe Uqu^atb^dW Kim by his father, p’pdn this 
the ghblb 6f Had^tV7.1jippeai^ to one Francis Ta- 
v^mef ilic fetrbant of l-oVd'fcbtdiefter; and defired him^ 
to go"^'£leiJoV WeHh,'aod^^o irrfdl^m her that it wai' 
the will of berfomierli^uibahd tb^^ their fon flioulden- 
joy* the leafe. 'i’averhtr did ndf at firft execute this com- 
imfffon; bttl he'Wai edntinusUy faeiunted by the appari- 
tion in the tnioft "hideour fhapes^ Whtcli even threatened 
to tear him hi pieceSi'tlll at laB be' delivered the mef-' 
Now, nad'ibft'fpbfti^ hadHiJhc leaB "dbt^ 
would have appeared tirff tb^Etenpt^^eMi and' 
hefbufoklid DavTs, and fiHgbtened: tiKcm liBo cm 
Rtnie at onc^r And not have ktpt poor Taverner in Cubli 
eoiiftant difqMetudtf , who had no coNcerc In the matter.. 

AnothetVei^ odd circamffauee refpeft tOg iitont 
it( geti<ftal mull not be omitted^ lyhfch is, that they hive 
no' power tdfpeaktiJI they are addrefid. In 'the nyth 
of' Gltfn'viilt*i ft'ehttons we read 6f an bid wSMUan 
appeariid' Often to David Hunter, a neat-herd, at the 
houfe of the bilhop of Down and Cooners. When- 
ever fhe appeared, he found himfelf obliged to follow 
her; and for three quarters of a ym poor David fpent 
the whole of almoft every ni^t in feampering up and 
doWn through the wbbda after tliis bid woman'. ; HoW' 
long: this bstnfordiuary eihpflbyment might havc' cbnti- 


nued, it is imp3nible to guefs, had not DavidS vixjfent SpeArr. 

fatigue made him one night exclaim, “ Lord blcfs me ! ■'v — 

would I were dead Ismail I never be delivered from 
this mifery T' On which the phantom replied, •• Lord 
blcfs me too ! It was happy you fpoke Crft, foi till theii 
1 had no power to fpcak, though I have fulloued you 
fo long.” Then fhe gave him a mifTnge to htr two 
fons, though David toM her he rerncinhercd nothing 
about her. David it feeniF, ncgkfted to deliver the 
nnjefTage; at which the old bcldairi w*as fo much provok- 
ed, that (he returned a,nd hit him a hearty blow on the 
fhoulder, which made him cry out, and then fpcak 
to her. Now if fhe could not fpeak' till David ad- 
drefTcd her, why might flie not have applied this orato- 
rial medicine the firft time fhe appeared to him i It 
w^ould have faved both herfclf and him many a weary 
journey ; and certainly David would much rather have 
had even half a dozen of blows from her ehdppy lifU 
than have' w'anted fo many nights fleep. To complcic 
the (lory w'c mull add, tliat when David's wife found 
it impoffible to keep bini from following tlie troublefonie 
vifitor (lie trudged after him, but never was gratiiied 
with a fight of the enchantrefs. David’s little dog too 
was a dutiful attendant on his mailer during his pilgri- 
mage. 

Itk remarked by Gfanville, that ghoBs arc generally 
very eager to be gone. Indeed they arc often fo much 
fo, that they do not flay to tell their errand. One 
would be induced from this, as well as the circumflan- 
ces already mentioned, tothinklhat they arc the (liipid- 
eft and dulled of the dead that aiTume the appearance 
of ghods; unlcfs we adopt llic ingenious loijLijfi 9 i) of 
Glirnvillc, that it is a very hard and painful thing for 
ihcffh to force their thin and tenuious bodies into a vifi- 
ble conddence; that their bodies mud needs be exceed- 
ingly comprelTed; and that thctyfcrc they mud iu 
bade to be delivered from the unnatural prcffiirc.” . 

With refpeft to the evidence in favour of fpeftres, 
if examined ever fo (lightly, it will be found v..m y de- 
feftive. They only appear to opc perfon at a tir?u? ; 
they arc feen only in the night j they are vifiblc only 
to Ignorant, illiterate, and credulous perfons, ami never 
prefont thcmfolves before men of education and learn- 
fog- 

That fpeftres only appear to one perfon at a time, 
cven thbugh there are more in company, is an objeftion 
aga'hift the credibility of their appearance quite infur- 
ntountablt. ' ’How is it pnfiiblr that twp men of cye- 
fi^ht equally good, drrcdifi;g^ their eyes to the fame 
fpbrt^ Ihbuld iioi fee fo large an bbjrift that of a man 
.or^roittaK at i fmall didance equaSy well ^me will 
tell a b thak^a mid'id c^ft overt he eyes of the one, while 
thb yiew of thp' other is free From ohdruftion. But 
hbw is this to be proved ; and bendes what purpofc 
would it forvs I Ghodft have iVldbm any focrets to Bif- 
dbb % they’ be piMclaimed to a triultitude With as 
much dl confined to erne perfon. Sliall we 

bo tohl; thit fn^pcftrc has the power of beebrnfog vl/ 
fiblc to fomc, ano;of remaining iriVHible to otWrs f 
This cannot be allowed without adojptinj^opiriiohs Je- 
ftniftivc to revealed religion; for it Woiildbe a fotracTe fe 
and we cannot be pcrfa^dediWicboiit evidence, tfift Cod 

would emposirer any tnferif r briog to eMtn}ul,at plea- 
fare the wifo Uvw which he has OrHaib^ fdb ibVcrijipg 
the wpiid. To him who is of a "diffcVbHt bpmipni we 
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iro aid rec6tiimiiid Fvrnvcr oQ Mtrftckfi;, a book io which may be turned Into a tnonftroiMi phaivtonii iind tKe re- 

qneftioo ia fully examiiied*' ile^ioO' of the beama of the moon froii) a Imlc waiter 

SprArea appear duly in the ni^ht. But why (liould be conrerted into a ghoft with a \yinding^fli4»et i But 
they Oinn t&e light of the fitP'7 Tliofc ntfebicaouB urby (bould apparjtioiM Oiqn men of underftanding auU 
^ ghoflB that GfaiitvtUe ikientionf might indeed KaVc fomc learning ? Why fhould Icartiing be formidable to them 
r^afon to cboofe midoight for the execution sof their (m) ? It wbb nos: fo -with thr ccleflial meflengers mcn- 
praoka^ as they would be more eafily detc£ked in^ppen tioned in the Scriptures \ they f^pperared tu tlie patri- 
day. Snch tjraa the rognifli dnuOiner that haunted archs and prppheiA» and the miracles ihejc reeprdc'd 
Mr Mompeflon^s houlct who beat bia drum all mght» were performed in the oioft public places, before the 
threw the old gentlewc^ait^B ektthaB iSbuut the room, eyes of Ralbiest of Scribes^ and PlidrifeCB. liidted 
hid her fitUe in the afhef» pluuked the clothes nlT the this circumllaace isfu&ient to deflroy the evidcoe'e off 
bed* and adfiuted biqifelC with tofling about Mr Mooi- fpe£ircii. 'they have never been fc^ii by any but men 


pe^bii's iboeB* But why fliovild p gmve ferioua ghoft 
appear at midoight i Might it not deliver its meffage 
with as much eafe and more fticcef^ in the daytime ? 
In the daytime it woiild not escite much feSr s it would 
be liftenSd to tlierefure with more attention | and did 
it ehooTe to exhibit itfelf befeh; a number of witnetTcs, 
its grievanccfl would be iDore fpeed'ily redrefTed* be- 
caiiie more perfons wuiilki intereft tb^miflves in feeing 
juft ice done to the injured^ ghoft. 

SpcRres not only choofe the moil Improp^ time^. 
but the mod improper perfons^ To render the tefti- 
xnony of nity petfon credible, be mud not only be'a mail 
of vcf^ity, but he mud have fuftcient ability to judge 
of the fubjedt to which he is to hear witnefs^ It is 
not on ihe^ evidence of an ignorant illiterate perfon^ 
who has more, faiicy and fear ihan judgment, %h^t we 
are to red our belief of urhat irfupehilturaL It is sdfo 
worthy of remark, that we have , never heard of a gbod 
appearing to any peifun who did not pniviorudy believe 
their ea^dcnce. A man miid be prejudiced in favour of 
this opinion,, or he willmever fee a gboft. tlutfenfiUt 
tnen l^ow* tliat be who baa been acCudoOied to hear 
Ififfhtful of gliods and apparitions gliding thro^ 
a ^urebyatdii or haunting fomc particular plaec^ cati 
fcarcely pafs through a churchyard or haunted (pot 
without, coitjuring up to his imagination the hideous 
phantoms which he has been accuftomed to s^ociatc 
with fuch places* Is it Grange, theni-that an ignorant 
fiuin, wrtb a mind uncultivated and uninformed,. wil[h *11 
;ihe pr^udiccs of ^ibe. nurfety about him, (ItoUld 
gine he fees gfaoRs in thole pbces where he befims 
they hover, ^ cTpecially in the drad; hour of roidnigfit, 
•whcfli with the flighted aid of the imaginatioui a aow 


of w'cak or didempered minds, or by men who have pic- 
Vioufly believed in them. ' 

Having now confideircl the evidence on which the 
belief of fpcdircs rtib, we will endeavour to give fotne 
account of the fuai^datiun of \u To trace an Opinion 
that hps prevailed (o generally in tbe svoild to its 
fource<^ is « labour nat unworthy of the pluloruplier^ 
even ihougti theopiniotl be fillfq It is always gratifying 
to detcdl the caatrs of error; it is no lefs ofc^l; for in 
order to refute error, it is often ftiiScieut to point out 
the fourcc from which it has fprutig. To rt-:ich the 
'origin of the belief of fpc&res is not more difficult than 
to account for idol^ry or pblythufm.. In the infant 
Hate of the intcile£jtual powders every thing is coMpoer- 
cd as poflefling life and intelligence-, The,c1iild teats 
the Aool over yirbich W hiis fpUen wkb the fame paflion 
that he would treat his companions Tire young girl 
tidksto her, doll *s if H pitderdc^. ,hei; t The favages 
qfi^tbe every change which’fhcy .on tjjii; face of 
nature to tbe adion of fome anii^cd^ otjing* . 7As 
knowledge ^dys^nces, thct flpglejoptjbolfe^l^ which 

feein to produce tbe ippd j^rixipg 
into, fotne kind of order, i^d div3e;^tW of 

the world among ' JCTn^abteyi^ ^l^ i^ to 

conceive any notion of apurc fpiritl^^ey^ io^ thofc 
divinitKsare .corporeal hciw* )(ounidation 

ofidolatryt The brfleroMpmres is 

»^iTtvtTi<ir jJtilTCri..,aj.4 

ih0iud on pipticabr occariopf .tp the 

expect . Hence tt\t .nUmberwa appcaTancef gt the brs* 


ifijl ’Hie c^bfited bifto^n Vd a,Teiy fin^lv ftdven^re .,t 

bavuig retied jipViH Wjhnic he wyi| f '« fonp^.flefjrl 

twrjr weight W fe^», hams nuide tureTuddfiuy* Jw down ^ Sifi^ he 

iroegiiwd it hed hecn od^. * ^er fome hoih: (a fhwin^CTiL. he ^ji;W ii$,de 'tlie 

curtmiiU and faw^ It^r «t that tlne flione Verr brigh^ a'lKae white %Ure wallui^' 

and d'q^tH and at the mm; obCeimed upon jl fpm* rags, 'whicb^ tlfb^hi' Wlibjl^er^ tluete*. who 

am (ftid nl the Qjisco ^o, cr«da^s.i!|rApril0t ^ in toe dead 

of tremwro'with.fttfi and baveV^t^rd tbc'v^hol^ 

a Bat dc Thou KadTtoo/nip^^ Wderftabdmg't^^^ upond 

^pon hesfniig the woi^i WMcu d^J^cd'fliain the figurci he immediately cooctudefl thiit it was (ume mad wo- 
man, got up, caBcd bit fer^ant^ and ord^d them to turn her out of doors ; after which he returned to bed 
and fcB afletp* Meat moroiiig hoToiiiidAliat h« hid not been deoeUwd in his conje^ure, and that having for- 
get to fhut his door,. this femde figure had cfciped from her keypers^ and entered his apartment. TJie brave 
Stdikiittfaeig to whoiu pe fTb^ rotated hfs adventut^ ufttrf cbuftBed tJjiit in fucli 4 ciftr'be would 

%xA httvefSown fe /'The kidg dlfo, Wh6 ^aa iiwmtfd of it by 'Sc(ioinbcVg,'^iia^ the fame ac- 
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fpeAr. belief of glio(h may be eefily dediK:ed froin the opi- m objo£h, the gigantic appearmce k aiTinned to the eye 
' niont entertained rcfpeAing a ftiturc Thefe opi- inftantly diminiilieA, and its apparent magnitude is rc- 

niens founded on that cflential dodtritve of natural duced to its ^eal dimenfibns. But if, indead of ap- 

reiimrtt that there' is another world in which^enen (hall proaching fneh *ain ob^, the fpedUtor dies from it^ he 

CJtift when death has removed- them henc^ This doc- aan have no other idea of it hut from the image which 

trine has been univerihdy received both by favage and it formed in his e^'C j and, in 'this cafe, he may aBirm 

civilized nations ; but, as might be eicpe6.1ed, men have with truth that be faw an ol)jc^ terrible in iis afped, 

formed very different fentiments coUCefining the nature and enormous in iU^zc. Thus the notions concerning 

of a future* ftate, of the filuatioti hnd employ me nts of fpfifVres ate founded in nature, andjdepend not, as fonie 

departed fpirits, according td the degree of knowlc^lgc philofopfacrs affirm, upon the imagination cliAie/’ 

which they poffirflecl. But thi' gienersd opmiofi in an- In addition t6 tliele obfctviitionaof Buffioh, wo may 
ctent and rude nations was, that departed rpiritsrdtain- take notice,' that ohjefis are always mogciified in a fog $ 
ed the fame external appraratice, the fame paffidns and A»*tbat when a fog happens iii the night time, objeda 
principles as before. Nothing therefore Was more ita- may be magnified to an enormous flr.e^ But, nt any 
tural than the opinidn, that they might occafionally re- rate, whether there be fog in the night or not, there is 
vifit this world, from an anxious defire to alleviate fuch a great analogy between darknefs and a fog, that 
the fufferings of tbofe beloved frkttds ^an'd iVlations if the latter deceive us with refped to the fize of ob- 
wliom they had left behind them, or to communteatc je^ls, the former will alfo deceive tw. The writer of 

from the nrrfetn WQffd',What Wrij^ be important to this article was paffing the Frith of Forth at Qneensfer- 

their wrlfore. Upon ftieh aU ettand did Creufa appear ry, near Edinburgh, one morning which was e\treittely 
to Ericas. The apparition of tlie ghotU of muider- foggy. Though the water be only two milcB broad, the 
ersis eafily explained upon the fame general principles, boat did not get within fight of the foulhern fhore till 
'Hie remorfe and lioirof of mind which the miir^rcv it approached very near it. He then faw to his great 
feels are fuppofod to hapnf him in the other world, and furprife a large perpendicular rock, where he knew tlic 
to render his fit nation thm mt«dcmble (efpecially if the fiinfe was low and almofl flat. As the boat ndvanetd 

murder was never deteft^jd atid pnniHicd), till he re- a little nearer,, the rock Teemed to fpik prrpcndtqiiliirly 

turn and giire information againfl; hiUflfcdf. In tins way, into porttons, which feparated at a little dillancc from 
then, we think it highly probable the belief of fpedltes one anotheri He next faw thefe pcrpendicithr divi- 
has originated. many other cawTcs concur to con- fiops movet and irpon approaching a little neariM', found 
firm and propagate this belief. Thcfe arc, imperfcA it wasr a number of people ftandingon the beach, vvait- 
ejfioh united wiUi fear, dnkmsibpiilm, difeafes, drunk- itrg the arrival of the ferry-boat, 
eonefs, and irtlfice/ a. Dreams are another fertile fource of apparitions. 

1. Indifl^nft vfficmia^oh^foUrte of apparitionst cfpe- It h well ltnown to every perfon, that while the mind 
ctallywheii the miu4 U under the infiuence of fear, it is und* r the inflirenee iX, a dream it confiders it fs 
h W(eirkti6wfi,;tlint the fehfh off feeing conveys Wo id<sa much u resKty as it does any particuTar a6Vibu wlifle 
•f till imptbved by efpietienee and' obfervu.^ awake. Now if a^rfon of a weak foperflnious mind 

tion ; aud how we Come at length to diillnguifh ob- ibouW haye a very lively dream, which intcrells his pal- 
Jyfts at a diftlince from thofe that are ueati bus bevrt fions, particularly ihepaflion of fear, it may make fn^ep 
Uxplained'lnutiOtHer (fee MaiYAPOVsies, N* 50). an improffion, that he may be fiimly convinced Cliat he 
In ^edby tihiewe fetdowh'totnmk mifiakes^ beqairie ba^ squally fecn with his eyes whathasonlypafred hc- 
it but at trt|[ht, fore his imagination (Sec ArrARiriow) (a). We 

wiieq not What they fltdU here teliu ftoty,by way of illuHration, which we. 

dre',^We|iivehddfflt1idid^a^)kr or lurv^' received du Utiijnrfljottable suthmnty. An End 

^ fhvfl^ a ^at ts I^ia captain bad au houeft faithful frtvant nxmrd 

near Ul for a'^tree itadiltaiHce } oeiftbelmAgias^ibifbe jfoZu, fi»r'wtioiii he had a great regard. John died, if 
dhd^r the inflnence of foari it will eafily cbitiseit ft into we rccolkeft riglil, on a voy^ from England to the 

ngigaifci«%urt» w|[eii«f«lly aflJprted(fiy«Bu&n EaU Indies duriug a French war. As the (hip np- 

i iliiuc tWfe figures fxift only in the imaginitfon t y«t proached the place of its deftmatien, the captain had ;i 

liiZry ^jhiymjyka^ trjrtlltadfttrtcelwtlieieYe for whehevaf dream, kvwbi^ Jolm irppeared toliim, aitd eanicftly 

Vol m. of befofigb^ hhutidt fo^att fonhc pOit for which he ^was 

by th^ augle k'lilMtOaIn tWvye; boUim,f ikk wnsdn^therband^ of th% Fivn^^ 'flie c^.ip. 

Wilt bQffbtudy incit^efopfap^ilion*Yo iti^ propinquity; tulflp'tliongh ndt addidt^d to Tu{$eriHiiod, rhoughc ic 
If 4t uppeUrs, when at tbo^diftftfice ;«f z 6 pates, pnidknt jo follow ilHrudmimiriorr; aiid after An^ng at 

to be only sf^'feethighi’iMlWight.'Whfimv^tbiM t a different ^ it) formed" that the place to 

•r firk bif eyeV will be mntir fatKoihs.’ An which .tb ftcer ‘aedbrding to the 

of this mu^ mtd ]hfotiiaai^^{if theidtestm,' the Ffet^. 

tin be aptkoache4 hilU:ir«ffi|ws Oh Ubifilki tbfe CimtafoliilL'if tf f^dndtdreirm, 

nt^slVB'^Udltiul foekngi foiHke moiltentKifnabfkDlws ajipi^rcdfo tiling and gaVufkiidfK). 

y^i. ivii/Fart n - ^ ^ ^ ‘ ■' ' ^ticc 

., 1 . r t ' ^ ^ * ' * ' ' 7 '* * * ^ ' '■’* ' > '*■ '* ■^*■<'<>>1* ii n l U ii ' h n I- — ■ 

' (^Eyv^ljcn /Irt thottj^til ««,' tt.V|^trQHUcd^ ii jiCTfefl 8^;^ 

or nottiuc off h^clothe^ M jRBicn hc.Bajl^itt Kw ss 

goifli a 3 rew» iKMifti tti^ity.' 0*tt tWs toiflrSrjriw tfiat coihip<ffi;« him&lf to flttp, n calrtif Ujr uncouth or 
abfntd fancy, eafily lufpe^ts it to ha\x;be<:;n a dream.— par. i. c. i. 
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tice that ht ihould foon ditf and tbat the fl» 5 p ihould be fci)di an. ttu; favourable recepilioa he had met with .from 
^ ' - takni in thie.iTKiuth of the CHanoel by the Frenclu hia fable hj^fbaefs. It waft with difficulty Oafleiidi 
Vext vnomns the captain called his firdmate» tiild him convinced him that the wlmle waa a drcMt the effedl 
his dieam> which he bdieved.wat proplictic,. and, deli. of. (pporifus fnedicinta^^Md jlhftt hcr had wsiwer ilirred 
vered his.papcj^ that V. might tal^ proper care of from, on^ fp«^ the, whole flight.^ ^ 

them after hU decoafe. Every thing happened eaaAly; ^ 4* That difimfqi, gfpcci^y the night. mrci rbe hy» 
as the drcaip had foretold ; the captain: died, and the pochondriarhyft^^c pafllout and are antithcr 

vciTel was tftken by a French man of w'ar in the mouth fpurceof iprdlresi wc have the ftreng«ii rcafon coafTirm, 
of tl^ ChanneU This drcaip* wonderful a« it appear^^ Ferfuus fuhje^ the uightf mane imagine th^t 
w citfily eapTaiped. In the voyage out to lltey ieefpedltea^ Thiais iUll moFc-the^cafe with 

thinjJt was mure 'natural than. that the captain (hould poclurndvianand hydeTicrperfi^is»,and thofewhoaro^ in 
foinepmcs U; thinkin]g>.,tliat anoidd the various chances any degree deranged in their int^lleidt- Ajfiad which fell 
of war, the port to winch he waa. bound might be ta- witlon^ Mm obfotvailpn of .the, wrifei;: of this, article will 
ke.t ; prrhcipsit was a place of conrequence, which the L^aii prove and^iUuilra^c^tbia affertion. Jn,a village in 
Frciiih might be eager to jponefs. l^ie captain being uue .of r^ie^miiUand cauiitics of , Scotland. lived 4- widow 
aci uflpmrd to revolve thele thoughts in ;the day^tjine» djiVinguidtedanvong.her neighbours fordcccncy of man- 
tluy would naturally return at night; the regret which o era, integrity, and refpcfl for veligiom bhe affirmed 
Lt felr for the lufs of a faithful fervant might /mingle that, for Jer«val,uigkta tPgQther Qie |t^d heard a iiipcr* 
with his apprehenfions, and thus produce the dream^ natural voice ^xcUiioing aloujd» Mnwjffr ! Thia 

perhaps the advice was fuch as Joun would ba ve givea was immediately reponed through the ncighbourlHiod 
had be been alive. It is equally eafy to explain the all were alarftibcC and looked around; then with lulici. 
caufe of the dream in the paJTage hame» The captain,, tude for the del^ion of the xn^urdcr . which .(bey f up* 
wc are told, was very ill, and thought hbnfelf dyiag> pofed tQ have beca comiyiittedv; .aud it^ was not lung 
at the very lime he had the fecund. d Mam ».Jnd lWe«, ti)l a difcovory feemed a6^aaUiy tp be madcv U wan 
fore did not cxpcd to reach EnglancL This pah of Kp0rted,,hiat a gepli^oitHHWibMhe^ rations at 110 greats 
the dream, then, was only his owp. thoughts, delivered! didance, md badibeep rchdiog in the Well Indies, had 
by his fervant. Aft to the other part, that hjf ffiip latiely .arrived ^cith a copAdeir^te fortunci that.he bad- 
fliould be taken in the niouth /of the Chftnneli it lnMbcmt,(hreift ptf; .and that J>e had 

may be thought unaccountabie how the very placer afterwards hern feen entering ^ a ^pfe. in the village, 
.diould be foreieen. But we mud recoBfl^,. tluit the. where the . yri^ow hved^ Ueh be j^d never re* 

mouth of the Channel, being over againft the coaft of tirmed. It wav nexi affirmed# tbeif a IradefnuiA paffin^ 
France, was by far the moil dangerous place, in ^ the the churchyard about twelve atvmi^ighthftd (ceo four* 

whole pafTage ; and that, therefore^ the captain had men^^carl^y fa. dead (cmrpf|t! 4 #^ ^hat^cfcpeieryr* iTlwefe 
more jxafon to be afraid of Ipflng his ffiip there, thap. three f^ftt bq^ng toi 

in any other place.. The ufe which mepo, to Sfyec ^Pft;,i|pQtbiM^,g|ld4U b^lftved fomC' 

of this Aory It this;. Had 4he captaip becui a man,o£a» horrible murder had been (Coipmsit^dr .. The. 
w^eak, mipo, be would certainly have confideVed the of the gci^men thought t!h^.,,wv*c oalkd^Mliuvn 
dream as a. reality,, and believed, that Inftcad of havinff ippjke isiquiry inta Vruth of t^fe aUegationa; ^ thftf 
dreaiped of the things on which, hii imagination had acnorffingly came firft to jtho jthundjfyiitdj^iVflKrej 
dwelled^ he had a.dtually DecnbisrarvaaM'cturn frqm the GOttppanj vrUh . the fextfont ^hq^yr. ca#mased>4l thr 
dead, and hcar4 bilb deliver, the But,, on the gnim wUh great ca;re^ 

other hand, the, <bQ;iigh bf bebtived the.^drwi any, of, them/ iipd ^eja ^pg, . prj.hM ^ho, ap..* 

was pjophruc, mfintio^dJt wirhpuVBny%iw^.i^^ pw^uccv of ^atajwiqg^ uaqirp B^ 

and UP man of courage Md rcile^oa cver.fMS an appa« thia. fearcb v^.tQr po>iipo(i^ ^fpv.,. i¥i»,'}alt<ratiosft 
ririoii. Thia xs fftfcrved ^ weak* the ti- had hepn made rf*¥ 

mid, and fuperttitious*. Of thia. many inAanecs mighft patted that the mmvdcEed fnan^hadke^ hurjed 

bc^fnentipued. plimtaCK)U,4iWt a milcf difta^ frm' 

3., Speftres are, foitict jiMi alfo pceaGoped by ppimxi*. tb^ alarpi was pow vary >g6neiir^^a^^V|BG^ -pt ^iehsH 
Gaffcnffi ibe pbilofaphjCft <btt»d ,a, aumbitr 'of prqpp («4 of tbfir 4 ^wns.e<?f?qf 4 , 

going to put a mae, t*o ,detlS .M .hftwnj^ iptercaurfc t 3 hcj.we<wh;|g)y fpr g a d l»h ^ e]l^eV4»»yMh^#y<^ 
with the dsvili a crime whiipb.Wt pwr iirt^b.readUii fashed e«w 4 ai|l«filk 

acknow^dged^. /pa)3cndj/heg{gfd^ the f ei^lc %}i^: wm fbupd. .The writia' . e^bp fwas tbeon 

they would permit hjm piu^ne^the wia^ kboyat icboQh>, waa ^loitf mMh , 9ihei|i.ft ,Ttie 

fore putMng him-tp deatb^'.ttet didifo ^(fflfcedii, 44 iHd; «f ft hiwt, f ^ laid havq^ 

upon e44miimii9a4 four pi|oa^^ia.des4TCR»ilfe^^^ 

bimjBUjghiltjr of^hia e.pt^ethag 

tp GalwMi tq jtwf th« pwhi wnttiawiwfhc ;det? 

fopher agreed ha ^4 when 9f -aifii-d< bajt ipfevred like, 

bins a pin, which he wanneccftary ,ba fumlDow be* court. 4 o aopjthfr pf^rtoDi ifcom. fahwp. he had iWeeivod 

fore felting oK Gailkhdi:t9ok the pUh but^ay^it to bia hia. informatioiu .Thn perfea was cxaminedi. end the 
dbg.\ The mau bating fv^allbwea his, fblFh^ refuit wia^he fame ai fhe. ffiraner. In (bort, one per^^ 

(gqad fleepA dudng.whiyh fwjbadhq 8 r, 4 ^fc^;aqca^,.^hq,h?d a^ 

H^^'r . BiSjrfl,’ W Ar.ut»h,r* l.ut: 

11^ . wh«j, rt«,<;mdr,i,aSf .pat^iflune^A; 


Sp^Are. 
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fip&Are. fepeitrd^h'i ’• 'It turned!^ oat to be the fame with Smol- 
■ *"v Ictt’a ftory Of the three blOdk crowns which fome body 
was faidto Imve'vonrtitfd. . 

Upon itvqiifry^fiMhe inn where the Weft Indian ^n- 
tleman had lodged*, no fiich gentlemim hndbeen feen 
there. It^wu^fdaitd ^terwatSa-hc had rievc^ left the 
Weft Indieti ' howetrer; the veracity of the wt- 
dow vm not difputed'; and fome da^k and fecret tranf- 
adiioft waa fufpefled.’ But the "whole afTair waa at 
length explained by (hfeovering that (he waa fotnewhat 
deranged by melanclioly. And the cries which (he 
had at (irft knagmed (he had heard were afterwards 
imitated by fome rogiii(h peHion who waa highly amufed 
with fpreading terror among the credoloua. 

f* Dntnkcnnofs alfb has the power of treating fpc£lre& 
Its natural eife 61 in moft cafes is to derange the undei^ 
{landing, to throw it off ka guard, and to give full fcope 
to that paffion which has a hatura! dffpofition to gain 
an afccndency ; and fometimea it eahitei paflions which 
fcarcely feem to cxift Kt any other time. It ihakea 
fome men licentious^ fome funoUa, fome all benevolcnct 
and kindnefs, fome from being cowards it renders un- 
daunted heroes. It fcldotn, if ever, excites fear ; and 
therefore it may be thought ftrange that men (hbuld 
imagine they fee ghofts when intoxicated. But ic muft 
be remarked, that the ghofts which tlie drunkard fees, 
he fees not with the fame idartti and terfOr as men who 
are fober. He is not aftkld Of them* He has the cou- 
rage to oohverfe with thdhn, Xiid even to fight with 
them, if they givelritn provocation, A man returning 
home intoxicated,' affirmed that he had met with the 
devil ) and that after « fevere cncoudter he had van- 
him and brouj^t Wm.io the ground, to which 
he had nailed him laft bV driving hii daft through His 
body. "'Next knornlng 'the! fttfiF wa^ found ftuck with 
great vidlehce into* a h^ap of turfs f 

6. Mkny sppai^tfOtis of fpe 61 res have no other oririir 
than thfc artTftees of the ^aggifti or felf-intcrcfted. D 5 “ 
Plot, in his Natural Hiftbry of Oxfordfhire, relates a 
marvellous ftbry^ ' which will illuftrate this aflerdon* 
Soon after the murder of' King Charles I.' a ^ommiffion 
was appoioted 'to 'fdrVcy. the king’s '^hbufe at Wood- 
ftbek, wiih the mahori t^arb, V^sj ahd other de-: 
liKlrleito that'menbr bekmgiag; and oitcCollins, under 
m feigned^ Dkitte/ liiied hhlifclf as fecretary to the^com- 
ifitftbnets;*wbb,‘upott tlie ijth bfOAbber 1649, met* 
and toblaiU}i'th^ refidcMe ih the king'a Owii rbome. 

bedehntifbcr theymtade their kitchen*, the 
cbUtM^Wl thril btHifTj,' and the^ prefeaeV chamber waa 
the^phke'^here tWy^ut-fse^’oei^atifti of bdUnefs. 
HU m^efty’is dmirr^room the^ made their wood yaii*d, 
and'ftbred it'iiiritii the wood of the famous royal oak 
ftom the High Park, erbicb, that nothing might be 
left V^ithfhe name Uf' kihgUbout itj they bed dUg ^ 
by th«ieiki(ti,'^and rplk and bumHed h|i into fkggaita for 
tbrir firing. » ‘ Things’ being tlitts'jk'cbared, thpy fkt; 6n ' 
the ^IViiM Oiontlifor^e dVlpitcK qrbdfirtksy 
and in tbC'Uiidft of tthek firft dcbhte 'theve entered' 
Urge tdick'ilog^aathey tfliought), which mhde a dreads ' 
ful howHng,- ^Munred twb or tht^ of their Chairs^' 
and 'then €rt[k under a bed and VSrfiihtd. This gave 
them thegreutrir^ftifprifS, kS the dooranverc kept cqn- 
ftantly locked;' To that do Ve^ dbg could get in or otd,^ 
Tke^uekt daythd^ ftlrpstlle 'fiay tne'rrafed^ «ldi(*rT fitthig 
in a lower room, they heard plsiuly the noile 


of perfonS walking over their beads, though they well SpeArr. 
knew the doors were all locked, and there could be no -Sr^ 
body there. Prcfcntly after they heard alfo all the wood 
of the king’s oak brbught by parcels from the dining- 
room, and thrown with great violence into the prcfcncc 
chamber; as alfo all the chairs, ftools, tables, and other 
fttrniture,‘forcibly hiirled about the room ; their papers, 
containing the minutes of their tranfadions, were 
tom, and the ink-glafs broken. When all this noife 
had ttafed, Gileft Sharp, their fecrctary, propufed to 
enter urft into thefe rooms; and in prefence of the com. 
mifliobers, from whom he received the key, he opened 
the doors, and found thr 'Wood fpread about the room, 
the chairs tofTed about and broken, the papers torn, the 
Ink^glafa broken (as has been faid), but not the lead 
trace of any human creature, nor the leaft rcafon 4o 
ftifpedl one, as the doora were all fall, and the keys in 
the Cnftody of the commiflioncrs. It was therefore una- 
nimoufly agreed, that the power who did this mifehief 
mud have entered the room at the key-hole. The 
night fnllowing. Sharp the fecrctary, with two of the 
commiflioDers fervants, as they were in bed in the fame 
room, which room was contiguous to that where the 
commiflioncrs lay, had their bed’s feet lifted up fo much 
higher than their heads, that they expc 61 ed to have 
their necks broken, and then they were let fall at once 
with fo much violence as (hook the whole houfe, and 
more than ever terrified the commiflioncrs. On the 
night of the 19th, as all were in bed in the fame room 
for greater fafety, and lights burning by them, the can- 
dles in an iuftant went out with a fulphureous fmell, 
and that moment many trenchers of wood wetc hurled 
about the room, which next morning were found to be the 
fame their honours had eaten on the day before, which 
were all removed from the pantry, though not a luck 
was found opened in*'the whole houfe. The next night 
they ftill fared worfe ; the candles went out as before, 
the curtains of their honours beds were rattled'to and 
fro with great violence ; their honours received, many 
cruel blows and bruifes, by eight great pewter-difhes 
aud^ a number of wooden trenchers being thVowri on 
thcH beds, which being heaved off, ^irere htard rolling 
about the room, though in the morning none of thefe 
were to be feen. This night likewifc they were alarm- 
ed with the tumbling dawn of oaken billets about ilicir 
bedi, and other frightful noifes; but all was clear in the 
morning, as if no fuch thing happened. T)he next 
night thc' keeper of the kin^Vlliu^ and liia dog lavin^ 
tKe^commiffiontra room, and tW:ri;thiiy had no diOu.b-' 
aiicc. But on the night 6f the iad, though the rJog 
lay’in thet^m as before, yet the candles went^utl a 
number of krick-bats fcH from the chimney into the 
room, the ’dbg howled piiepufly, die bedclothes were 
aU' ft ripped off, and their terror incresfed. Oh the 
24th tolf)'wbuklit all tHc yHijpd of the king's oak tvas 
vWriit ly ky fld^Js ; they co^fi^d 

And fdm’e Isit ^'d jfh^k rhe'bi^d& in 
w^idk they Iky r ‘Hut in the niohiing Vottc wciyf'fbuhd' 
there, nor kaa 'the dooi^ been Ojsened wp'^e tile billet 
wood was kept. The next night the canmes vfenr put 
out, tht curtains rattled, and a dreadfot crisCk like thun- 
der wiisilieinrd ; amlbiDe DEtUefmante^lrtiiifiingin baffe,. 
thinking kio mailer tvas killed, found 'iWe dcfxtrn ' of 
trendietS laid Tmbothiyunddrtlit tfdflt tiyiiiAJ-' But alt 
this was nothing to what fucceeded afterwards ; The 
4 R 2 29th^ 
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midniglit, tliecamdlei went out, fomethinv the ^ifchar^ of tfic brnsdridetof of wan *ABd at 
walked majcftfcalty/tliroiigh tHe rootni and 'opened ^nl about « mnute or two's diftanen tfach no iefs than 19 
(hut tt«e WtndbWs; great ftones were tbroWti violentif 
into the rbom', fottre'bf whieh fell on the beds, odiers 
on the door ; ' tmd at about u tquart^r after one a notft 
was heatd as ‘T)f " forty canon * difeharged ta^ther» 
and again reneated at about eight fhiniites diftance. 

This ajarmed and raifed all the nrighboarhfotid, who 
conitng intotheirhbiiuiirB room, gathered up the great 
iinries,’ hutfcorc in number, and laid tGem by in the 
c?ornet of a field, where iir Dr Plot's time, who reports 
this itory^ they' ^rere to befeen. This nbtfe, b'ke the 
difchargC of bahhof], *wss li^af(l through all the coimtry 
for 16 miles 'round. During tbefe norfes, which were 
hi-ard in both rooms together, the commiftoners- and 
their fervariti gave one another over for lull, aiid cried 
out for hclj); and Giles Sharp, fnatcliing up a fword, 

)kid well nigh .killed one of their hoiiouni, mrftaking 
him for the fpint, as he camo in his fii'irt from his own 
room to theirs. While they were together, the noife 
was continued, and part of the tiling of the hotifc was 
Aript otF, and all the windows of an upper room were 
taken away with it. On the 30th at midnight fome^ 
thing walked into the chamber treading like a hrear ; it 
walked marry times about, then threw the warming-pan 
violently on the door; at the farme time a large quantity 
of broken gjafs, accompanied with great Aones and 
hdrfes bonest came pouring into the room with uiiennw* 

U10U force. Thefe were all found ijii;he moimng, to the 
aiUuiifhment mid terror of the cdininifllonSrs, who were 
yet deUrr mined to go on with their bufincra. .Uut on 
thefirA of November the moil dreadful fccne of. all en- 
fued : Candles in; every pari of the room were bgbted 
up, and a great firp made ; at midnight, the candies 
all yet burnibg, a noife like thclbiirftiiig of a cantioo 
was heard in the room, and the burning billets were 
lofltrd about by li even into their honours beds $ wlio 
Called Giles and his companions to their reli^, c>ther>j 
ypife the huufc had been burnt to, the ground : about 
an hour after the Candles went out as ufnal, a crack 
ft's of many cahnoti "w^as heard, and many pailfuls’ of 
green Ainking water'Were thfowO upon their huiidara 
beds ; great Aones wete nlfo thrown in as before^ ,<the 
bed curtains and bedAeada toru and bruken^, the win<* 
dovvs Aiattered,' and the whole aeighUnirhond aUsoied 
with the moA dreadful noifes ; nay, the very rabbit- 
Aealers tltat were abroad that night in tht; warren were 
fo terrified, that they Aed for fear and left their ferrets 
behind them. One of their bopoiirs this pighV^P^^^* 
and, th (he ^ame v/ Goelf t^id U fwat^ nnd •tuhi i( 
diflurheJ ihem Jo ? No ailfWcr Wifs given ^'xhiVi buti 
the noife ceafed for a while, wbctt thefpirit came again t 
and, as they all agreed, devUr^rJf 

(han itfelf. ■One of the ftfhrpntli ^low Tij^ted a JiW^ 
eandle, and ;te| it' in the diid^ay bbtweeirthie two 
( h ambers, to fei Whkt A he, w^t cb rtf < It', 

be plainly fawj|l 'hoof* i 


/ ihC' c 4 ^W iind 
fdowkbff aftertvardf ma- 


flick into the itiiddlepfthc ^ — 

king fhtee feripe^ dvor thcTtlaJlR ferapirt 5 t diit; Up- 
on this the ^'me'perfpk' wa^^ todmv^ kfwOrd ; 

but he had feared ^t it but wlfdti he Mt aifokct !n- 
vJiible bind balding, it^td^^ krid p^iAg it from, Mm g 
and at length prevalliOj^ tfrdek hjrii Tor rtufefltly^nn 
die^head witH thepurn^mif, ttiist f^cfcA downifi^rdead'^irtl 
At th*if inllant was hi^rd huother burfl like 


'Gpedlns 

^ II 

more fuch; thefe Aiook the houle fe violently, that they 
etpipAed eirtry‘$lhomeDt*it wWald fall upon .their beads, 

The ocij(liiboflra, 'ciii this,' as haa been fMd^ being aH 
alkniied^ flocked to the iwufe itt great hitmbcts, and all 
jotncd ih' prayer 'Bnd> pfahn^inging during wbkh the 
noife fttll continued in the oth^ roomSy aod the difk 
charge ofeannons was^ heard in from iwitkouti thoogh 
no vifible agent was ften to dtfoharge them. But 
what wai the rooft alarming of nlf^ and- pot an end to 
their purodeedmgs rffedually, happened the next day as 
they wert'kU at diimev, whep a paper, in which they 
liadTigned nmuttial sg'recment to i^ervc a part of the 
prerhim OUi of the generalfud^,and afterwards to fhare 
k rt^uallyamongfl'llrciiifelvea, (which paper they had hid 
for the prefeot under the earili in a pot in one comer 
of the room, aiid in whichian Orange-tnee grew), was 
donfumed hsa woriderfol manner, by the earth'*B taking 
fire wkh' which the pot was -filled, ^ burning violent- 
ly with a blue fume, and an intolerable flench : fo that 
they were idl drtyenr out of ‘the houfe, to which they 
coidd never be again prevailed ^itpoit' to return. 

'This wonderful cootrivance was all the invention of 
the tnemorahle Jofeph CoUtaa^ of Oxford, -other wlio 
calkd'^^iiihty J^de,'^Who-hiart^ as Cecreta- 

ry^ iindefthe hime of G/Ar/jm/p,- by 'knowing the pri- 
vate traps belonging to the hoofct aod the help of 
jSv/wj fulminqnt ntid either chemical ptieparstions, and 
letting his ft ’.ow^fervants hitotfie fdheiBCv carried on the 
deceit without dift;c>very to rtiewery laft V infomuch that 
the late Dr Plot, in hist Natural HHlory,' relates the 
whofe'-for flidi, and coockida^'^fo tbls"'^avic imitner, 

“ Tbat'thofugh triekS'^ia^ tireWiiftaD'|) 4 <iyed In aAatrs of 
this kind, 'many of the ehitigs ilbovb rt*latdd'are hot res 
condlcablc with ju^lihg ; TuOh as tho loud tioifes, be- 
yond' the power of man to make h^Tthoht fiiehinAru- 
mchts ns were not there’; the tearii^ and'' bran kmg the 
beds'! the throwing albbut the flre ; the hoOf treuditig 
out the candle ; and the flriviag for thef jvovd- and^ the 
Wow the man fetehred from the pamlnel * 

^PECULAHTS tAM%- Ih natVdralhifttiry, a!-|fen»a 
of tales, compofed of large plates Vifibly 
of extreme thtnnefsi and each fiflile again fraaraW 
ed info a nutnbev ^tes’ fliH'finef. - |Scb Tailc.)^ 

Of this ^enotVberb are there fpccieS i 
fhifling fpeeuhrria, with targa^ ahdr bitsad^laarves^ eom^' 
mo nly e^led asnf / < vfo' 'hiflieKsDi 

or leaves, are extremely 1fhia; 'el4ifliO|^ aifidWlrl^cht:y 
it 'ifiakek not tlie lintfl Ifil'ei^vefcnftiee With^ irt^fovti^' 
add ds not eafi^ takhied Ifi' the "firei It 'is * ijhpioned 
in great qiiancites, thb miniatuve pAlutrtrs ' '•cover > tbrtr 
pidliwes with it ; the ufe it 

in A cad of hom^ aod mtnate'''6b|^dla^ aric tifballyy^^' 
ferved between two 'pfatri of it,- for ' exatnidaN^ by 
the mfenrofeope.’ - iti The bright bfrowii fpecularis^ 'with' 
broad leaves ; a very valuable fpecies, thdugh '"tikforlni* 
to the former. J. purple "bright Tpeeularls,^ with 

broad foavsef/wh^ Is thetiioft elcgani>^ all' tWf aks^ 

Bird ndt kfa beautifully tranfpaeeut than the fltft kind; ' , 

SPECULATIVE,- fonietfiing refotiiig' to ahtf the- 
ory of fosse art or foieoee, ill coiitradifliiii6liliti<%o prac- 
ticak'- ‘ r.' , ji. * 

‘SPECULUM tekfertpeii 4 a vnMihf 

of a kind of uhrite copper 'COfiliitijig of 5 J 

red 
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rpcculum red coppqr*,. 1 of braft» 15 of (rrgdn-tin, and .5 of 
II white tffemc, . The Iproceft giver\ by the late J.iEdx 
warde, we lewardcd by Hhc ^ard pf Longitude 
^ ^ for difclpQfig .it to ; the publijc» wag published i^' the 
!Nauiieai Anoamtib for 17B7, and ia asfoUoiwa ; 

* the copper ip a large crucible^, employ ip g fpoiue' black 

rrotiftiit's fluu^ compofed of two parti of tartar andone of nitre;. 

when meUeda add. to It the brafs end the . lilvcr. 

1). 71a. bo melted in another cruciUUi alfo with 

^ ([ptTve black 0 ux. Take them bpth fixim. the hiT, and 
poor the meked tin into ibe fufed mafs in the large 
crucibli:- < Stir .the w,hole. well with, a diy fpatida 
of hhch, and pour off the. fufed lottel.iaimediatdy in« 
to A large quantity of cold water* The fudJen chill of 
, the water will caufe the Huid ipeUl to divide into an in<- 

finite number of fmall partideii which wik nool ioi* 
llanily. • . , 

;t|; a. If tlie copper be completely {atarated, thefract 

f ure of one piece pf this, oiiw^ metal will appear bright* 
> and of a gloQ'y looki rcfetnbling the face of pore quickf 

4 diver. But if it ia of a brown reddilh colour* it waiitg 

a little more tin. . To afeertain the required, proportion^ 
melt a fmall quantity, known by weighty of the mixed 
r metah with a known v«ry fmall . part of .tin ; and* if 

1 neceffary* repeat the trial , with different doaet* till the 

fraiS^urc of the new.Eniaturc.tooka aa already deferibed* 
Having now nCcf^tajned the neceifary idditioii .of .itn 
that i<. required, piirpceed . tp the laff. melting of the 
whole metal, logctl^o with the additional > proportional 
dofe of tin; fuU tlte whole, ubferving the fame cau* 
tioni ai before ; nod you will hnd that the mixture will 
melt wnhamufihJeft heat thaa^hai. for the lirA fufiom 
Have ready m many ounccf of white arfente in xoarie 
powder ag there fMre.poundfip the weight of the metal ; 
wrap, op the nKemc in n fmall ^pc^er*. 'and put it^ 
with, n pair of. toagg, into the crucible ; -Anr it well 
with, the t^patnla, gaining the breath to avoid tke ar-<. 
feniod.fiaiPWarQr yaponaa (which however are not found 
to be luirtful.to the lungs) till they difappear ; take the 
cWoiblje off l^he ikv* clcfiiriiway tibn? drofs from the top 
of the nictah ppwr in., about one ounce of powdered ro^ 
fin,, with at.muCh,vlWf m order to;:gine:thc metal a 
qletn furface, ^d ^pour out tlie. metal into the moulded 
flaikg, . ^ ■: .‘.M n ' 

5, The fpceulum Ibbuld be.amuldcd wUh.the concave 
(urface downwards, aad matry fm^I .holes iboiild be 
made tbrougiMtho.fajnd^upwardg,., to diibharge ihcaiiu 
The, moulding fond from Ifighgate near.Ltondon,. ufod 
by iW founderst ig.iOi. good an any for caffing thefe 
metallic J^irrqrBu . The. caffeine uh^uld he taken out 
from, the land nf ihe^iiaiki wkilli if iahot* or clfc it may 
happen u> crack ifUft tocoul,withAn« See TsaascoPK. 
\ ShfiCtiixOm, a looking glafa or mirror* capable ofrcM 
fle^ngJth«Txy» of the .fuiu ; . • , . ^ > 

Spi^CVfcUgij in fuagery. an inAniincnt for dilating 
ufounda ohitbe.^ifcc* in g.-^dcr to examine it atteotively, 

- in genend, the art. or of eapreffing 

» 'pierfoii?s;<thpughjta by meant of nrticnlatc feutndg, 
which y^e call windf* .See Lam ou age, OaAiaMAa* 
B)(tADiNO,^nd«QaATORT, Pait IV« ; 

. ;,jbFIvll^. (John), aA enunrnt Englifo hillorian, 
born at Farington, in Chcfliire, io 154a- He waeby. 
prf^hoxi a.M^jrlorii:aAdfi«e!mnn orthc comjjany of mer- 
oteJi^taylongiiifUie .rntyn^^f Im 1 he pu!>- 


liihed. hii Theatre of Great Britain, wifich was afier^ f^pecJwett 
wards reprinted ip folio, under the title af the Thtaire . J. . 
^ tht ^Empirf Af Gixxit Bntaine. His GcnCiilQgieB of ' . 

Scripturewtrcfiril bound up wiihthc, Bible in i6i 1, when ^ 

the hrff of the prefeot tranOation was printed*^ 

In g6i.4 appeared his Hi/lory of Great Britainc, which 
has becn.tranilated into JLaiin ; and in 1616 he publiOi- 
ed his Claud of Witnejfes^ in ofUvo. He lived in marri- 
age 57 years with bis wife, by whom he had twelve fons 
and fix daughters; and died in 1629. He was interred 
in, Xhtt, church of St Gileses, Cripplegate* London, 
where ,ja monument was crefted to hU mcmary. 

..SPJ^EUWELL, in botany. See Veronica. 

SPELL, a charm confiffing^of Tome words of oc- 
cult power* generally attended with fome ceremony.— 

In order to explain it, we will produce a few examples. 

On St Agnes’s night, 2 iff of January, take a- row of 
pint, Afld pull.out every one, one after another, faying 
a Patermodcr on (licking a pin in your (leevc, and you 
«dl dream of him or her you (IwU marry. 

Another method to fee a future fpoufe in a dream. OV/cV Pi§^ 
The party inquiring muft lie in a different county from 
that hi which lie conunonly refidcs, and on going tof^iry 
bed muff knit the left garter about the right-legged 
docking, letting the other garter and (lucking alooe ; 
and as he rchcarfci the following verfeti, at every coiur 
ma knit a knot ; 

This knot I knit, 

Tu know the thing 1 know not yet $ 

That 1 may fee 

The man (woman) that fliall my hufband (wife) be i 

How he goes, and wliat V wears, 

And what he docs all days mid years. 

Accordingly* in a dream, he will appear with the in- 
fignia of his trade or ]>rofeffion. 

Another, perforined by charming the moon, thus s 
At the firft appearance of the new moon, immediately 
after the new year*i day, (though fume fay any uiher 
new moon m as good), go out in the evening, and llanA, 
over the fpars of a gate or itile* and^ looking on. tlic 
moon, repeat rhe fidlowing liaes :: 

AH hail to the moon \ all hail to thee \ 

I prltlice, good moon, reveal to me 

This night who my huHband (^wife) nuiff be. 

Inr.mediately after you mull go to bed* when you will 
drexm ^f tire per foil deffined for your future hulbjud 
oe wife* 

. , SPELLING* in grammar, that part of orthogra- 
phy whiidi. .teaches, the true manner of rcfolving 
words iftto their fyllables. 

All words ar^i either fimplc or compound, as ij/J, 
tUfuJpt i mdime i and the rules for dividing eacii 
muff be- fuoh .Us art derived from tlnj analogy of lan- 
guage hi . genieral, or frofU fhc ejlabliAted cuAom of 
fpeakingj; wbirh, fof ilse EngUfli language,' arc re- 
duced ihc' fqlloWing . rules : U A coRionant between, 

two vowels imiff Ih joined with the Ltter in fpcllihg, 
as na tartx except,' however, the 

letter ** which is joined to the firft, as in jlax^en% w.v- 
e«, dec. and compound words, as in 
2. A double ddufonant'miift be. diyijJipd', ai iu <i/-/rr, 
woo'oer, dec*. 3. Thpfe coofbni^nj^ 
a word. q;ul} qoi bo pAi ted in ui 
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<S|>clnian i however* thk rule i< found fome* on being prefented by the Sactet;^ of New College to Spence, 

U times to fnil ; for though gn begins e word, as gma^$ the refibiy of Great Harwood in Buckingharufhire.— &>pcacer. 

^C. yet it mult be divided in fpelling, as in rof- He never refided in bisltviag) but paid it an annual vi- " 

ni-fltfin-f, dec. 4. Tlio£e confoiiants which fit* diftributing 'large fums of money among the poor, 

cannot bcagiu a word muft be divided* as !d in /tl»dam% k and provMitig for many of their children; 'The fama 
in Mp in rd\ti ar-dtnt 1 but in 4 oal year he waU made profafTor of modera hiitory at Oxford, 

fyllabloa theric are eaceptioiiSf as l/iin dl in liti747hepabHfhcd Padymtins or an inquiry concerning 

dlif £ic* g.,When twO'^wcU come together^ and am theagTcenent between the works of the.RoiBan poets and 
both of them dii\in.i^ly founded* they mud be feparated the remains of ancient artiils^ being an attempt to illuf* 
ir ipeUing* as in mit^tu-aU du. 6*. Thc^gram- trate them mutually from each othen This work waa 

matioal terminations or endings muA bcv fepaetted treated by Gray with a contempt which k did not de» 
in fpcUing* as gd in w»g^dy edji in de 4 i^vtr*^dfi^ ing ferna* He raifes obje^fions bci^ufe the author did not 
in lear-ingy 4u»cg va d^Ji-wtriancct &c. 7. Compound ilhiftratekisfubjeftfioiii Greek writers; that is, becaufe 

words mu ft be refolvcd iu to their fimple or comuonent kodkded to eaeouie what he never undertook. He was 
words* as n§t^fwM^and^ inftaUed prebendary of the fe^enth ftall at Durham the 

iir^v &c. t4th May 1754. He published the fame year, ** An’ 

JSP£ 1 «MAN (Sir Henry}* nn eminent Englifli an» Account of the Life, Chamfker, and Poems, of Mr 
tiquariam was defaended from an ancient family, and Blaoklock, ftudent of phikdophy at ^ Edinburgh 
born tCenghimi* near Lynn so' Norfolk* about the which wa8;aftavwardi piefixed to hia Poena. Theprofe 
year 1561. .He waa knighted by King James I. who pieces which he priat^ in the Mufeam ho coUefUdsnd 
had s fMrtiCulareilcwn for him on acoomit of hSs' knOwu pubhftied, together with (omc others, in a pamphlet call- 
capacity^ for bufuiefs ; and he employed him fevei^ ed Jlfow/kiej;, by JStr Harry &BUim>nt« Under the fame 
• times iq Ireland on public affairs, .When- he #as name he publifhed ** Crito, or a dialogue on beauty,*^ 
abqut^fo years of age, he went to relide tn London; and A particmlBr Account of the Efenpethr of China's 
where^faUing into a.lUtdy to whitih his owfl genius bad Gardeiisiiear Pekiii»ki a letter fa nn F* Attiret, a French 
always inclined him, he. collected all . fuck books and miflionary now employed fay that Emperor to paint the. 

as concerned thefubjeAof antiquities, either fo^ apaitiit«u 4 ntkofe^id«iw*tckM fnffndac Paris.*' Both 
I e i^Q or domcftic. In 1 626, he publifhed the hrft part thefe trciitifes amprinted in Dodflsy^s fugitive pieces, as 
of his well known GlofTaiy* which he nevercarried he-* is alfe ** A Letter Officer to his filend'ac 

yond the letter L ; hecaufr, as fame have fuggefted* he Rome whMh,JllriSpence;£rft publiffied.in Mu- 
had Lid tliMigs .under “ Magna charta/’ and “ Made!- feum. In lyjB ke puWihed A PaaraUcl,^ inthe MaiiF- 
Tnnrn confiVmm,’^ that could not fben have .^MFcd isriof niitii!ih*.bmweettvambfti»blin^ 
without giving offence. Upon his death atihu papers renee^and one fcarce ever heard of iu 'EnglaiiA^ This 
came into the hands of his fon Sir John Spclman# a gen- was. allb infevtad ia''thc.t Fagkrae jpMoeik ^^.^Tbe i iatne 
tlcman had sJbihtkaaQhave.complieccd^kHi^father's yeacAe nuide a'Jounisy intw Bcaldapdi;'wiis(^ ikM 
dcGgn, jf death bad not prevented .him« The leGond feribed in do affisAuMvatc ktlier ithr A^Shen^paa,*^ puh* 

])art was waids pubbfticd by Sir William Dugdale ; IKhed hi Hall’s CoUcdbkm^eifLettavv,* ^ryyS.v.-lii ^11764 
iMit wicii all tl\c inark^i gf a fcanty unfiniflied perfonm- he waa very well dc(eribcd fay Mr Jamea iU(Uey,> 4 n hik 
unce. i The aei^t work he entered upon waa an editiou admirable Talcs of the Genii* ubdeethr iiaiiioied 
4>f, the , E^iglilb (C;oun<il|* of which he publifhed the firft. £cnepi (hia Jimase read bacKfamidd)^i4crvUeior glKnicx.r 

vpluine 4bout two yearn before hil death* leaving the Alct|erfrom Mr Spence>totliiui«n|gdmoiiM(iiwin^ 

Yp1umes,n^ waU of thiti as of hii Gloflarf, to, be dcr thie fame igoalQiv* the jd vdlmdead^ 

pub]i/hed by WiUkm» Dugdakw Sir Hcnry wrote ** Letters of fioiiidnt PmMis’S loriTdf' kipoblift^ 

Ikvcral other things* all relating tp ancient lawt and ed Remarka and DiffisrUtidDmda^yiigiU wScIi- fcHnO 
culloms, and died in 1644. Pofthumms Works fKhsrcbfficBl4Mervatidiia^%ihelaacMriiiiM^ 
were publiilied ip fplio* 169^, under the infpeftion of On the totk irf Aiigoft. die taoe^ycavdie^iWM'iinfMtti ' 

Mr Gjbfon* afterwardB failhop of Londoa, nately drowned id' a canal 4ai fait'.; ^aMonj at ^By^eetio 

SFLLTJ$R, ip metalhirgyv the bm wiihZiao^ Sumy. He was fbuad flat ilMn * 

^S{^ENQE (Jofeph )^ was. fellow of N^w College* of the canal* whevr the 'nvmief^rwamA»>dhaOowr;|w: |^^ 
Ql^fpidii where lie ^lOik the^dfgreH of. A* M,.iti' 1 717. even tomBWeekis faesd*; tfl^e raegMiot*;^ it^iaiaa fuppnfoA^ 

About. that aiiue. hf^vfaeoaoic di^kfaowAiaa ani authsws forhewaaqiiitealotie**>waaJowiiiib to 4 \.,i: ^r\ 

by an £^y on Pope^g p^egthr The duke ofNewcaMejk>ffi£a 3 ome ' 

leautiii, ^nd work lismea of npeodotes CDlleAcii by Mr<'Spefeic^ foin wbkb 
of grei^ n^rit,:#n 4 '^icb:i^ onn#. Dr Johnibn waspermiuedtoinitonbia7<)iKtrwfiUdmtfafd 

did difquifttion is almoft wilbotH.a parallel. He mas. Lhnd of the POeta. i >. 'v 1 . . ; 

el^d«:d.^ofi;Qpj(t ofipoetry ^fa|rj^faei;a^verfife|t in. tyn^* £P£MG£lt ^l>v.Jolm)* noeimiiriifr dwine* wuidmirtr 
MailiiiififaMhda^ak^^ aa^asic in.Kentlo 1630* iwdedi^Aedist CaOnbvidjgmiHk wad' 
lhiutc:;*.*wm elIpWv i.Hif HjMtOfpof Slrphda^Dde^ cbofanfidbw^Of hiscolkgo^OmlacMik wdqdildmsd^ 

tird eddy hewnf daokmufiAerof OorpoftChrHd 

tere^ a^nd prefixed to an edition of Duck’s poems. College* and preferredto the deanery of Elytn 1677, He 
About this time he travelled into Italy at tutor to died on the jot h of May 1695. Hia works are* r.The 
the earl^of Lincoln; ' aft'df wards duke of Nbikcaftle,— RTghteouBAuler ; a ferinoh onPrbverbi xxix. a. preneb- 

14 t. ed Jape aAf 2>.; A difcourifarcomreiwtng'Pro^ 

iihanutVor,^ tb© vanity, rf.prefi^ps>by;thOm.ss< 

"#%!*'*•’ ^*** ^ nuijprqpflr.tiiib offdrteAaBMl^ 

. J " ’ ■ .vittdicaifcA: 
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9 f infer, vindicated. To tlue rxcellent ivork was aflerwardE add- Leicellcr, lir went to Ireland as fccrctary to the lord Spenfer, 
ed, A Difeourfe concerning vulgar prophecies, wherein Grey of Wilton, then appointed lord lieutenant of 
the vanity of receiving them as the certain indications that kingdom. l.ord Grey was recalled in 1^82, and 
of any future event isespofed { and fome marJts of with him Spenfer retun^d to London, where he con ti- 
diilin^lioD between true and pretended prophets are laid nued till after the death of Sir Philip Sidney in 1586 ) 
down. 3. A Latin DifTertation concerning ^rim and a lofs which he bewailed to the end of his life. Tho 
Thummim. 4. Hiafamoue treatife Zh Lej^Bms following year, our pact, having obtained a royal grant 

rttm RitHaliku et earuHi Ratinnibui.* The intention of this of 3000 acres of forfeited Iprids in the county of Cork 
book, as he informs us biuifelf,. waa to vindicate the hi Ireland, fet out for that kingdom, took pofltffiun of 
Deity from the imputation of o^tng from arbitrary and his eftatv, ^iid fixed his rcfidcnce in tlie callle of Kil- 
fantaflieal mutivesw It has been Mghly and juftly c» oolman, which had belonged to the earl of DcfiTiond. 
fleeined both Ibr the ekgatice of ftile and the uncom* In this retirement he refumed hh great w'ork of lie 
mon erudition :aiid found fenfe^ which it difplaya. It Fairy 'Queen j and continued in Ireland till, being vi- 
kaa, however, (that part of it particularly which endea^ fited bynia old friend Sir Walter Raleigh in 1589, he 
voura to deduce fome of the Jew iflv cere monies from the came over with him to England, bat returned to Ire- 
practices of their heailiL'ancighbotirs}, alarmed many land the year following, w'licrc he fell in love with ar 
perfons, aa if fuch a doflrine, if it could be proved# country girl,, and married her. Soon after his mar- 
would derogate from the divine wirdooD* and under- riage, he paid another vifit to hia native country, where 
voine revelationk But this is fo/arfrom being the cafe, we alfo find him in 1596. In the following year he re-' 
that Dr Spenfer's attempt, whether fuccefsful or notp turned once more to Kilcolman | but on the rebellion 
d^dcrvcB the gratitude df Chriftians, beoaufe U has a of Lord Tyronei Who ravaged the whole county of 
trudcncy to throw light on an Important and difficult Cork, he waa obliged to fly for fafety with his family 
fcrbjedl. to Engfand, where, in the year 1 599, he died in cx- 

SPENSER ( Edmund Ltfac poet, was born in London* tremc poverty (a J. He was buried in Weflminfler 
iu the year 1553, and deicended fi'Ofu an ancient family, ^hbey, according to his requeft, near Chaucer. A 

0 of the Spenkra in ^Noithamptonfliirc^. . Adi we Isnow moaument waa erected to his memory by Ann countefa 

concerning his education is,, titat he was admitted a of Dorfet. We know but little of his cliarader as a 
finer of Pcmbioko-haU in -Cambridge, n^d matriculated mini aaa poet, cohlidering the age in which he lived, > 
in 1569- At this^ tidrie began hia iir iroacy with Mr he defervea our utmoft veneration, He wrote various 
Gat^icl Harvcyi a man of genius nnd a poet. In 1576, pieces befides thofe above-mentioned. His whole works, 
having eocnpktcd his degrees in arts, he left theuniver- with his life by Hughes, were publiflied in fix volumes 
fity, aait t#>cai^duref], ibr wane of fabfiAenoe, and i^mo, in iyiy and 1750. 

rctiftd to the lioirth of England. Here he had the SPERGULA, Swurrey, in botany: A genus of 
mitforloiie to hecomc jQaamotircd.of his Rolaliiid, who, plants belonging to the clafs of decandria^ and the order 
after flattering- hia paffioa for<a time, at length prefer- of pforqgytiia ; and in the natural fy ftem arranged under 
red hia happier Spenfer contiaued in the country the 2ad order, The calyx is pentaphyl- 

till the y^ar 1578, when at the perfuafioh of his friend lout | the petals five, and undivided \ the capfulc oval, 

Mr Harrey beceturl^ed to Loodon# where that gentle-^ unilocular, and containing five valves. There are five 
map ilitrodnefld.biai to Mr Sidney (afterwards Sir Philip l^cies, the arvenfia, nodofa, pentandra, laricina, and- 
Sidney)- u.Cmaenihhg hishrA.iatfodu£iioa to Sir phi. iagino^es : all of which are Britifli 3 1. The 
lip,, thtrr ur.iiidfl0d*;a>idiEercat; Aory, #hich was tirli corn %>urrcy, has linear furrowed leaves, from eight to 
txdd hy iJtt tipRtir of tMlrfe# pi«&xad;to.h^ worki in twenty in a whirl. The flowers are fm all, white, and 
ifiyp,;a^d iranficribod by>Hughcv, Cibber, and terminak It is frequent in corn fields. > In Holland it 

oibera ; PCvteh^Ci,. is ocrtaiitly not true. Tbi^iv ccltivated as food for cattle,and has the advantage, 

purport Ana. SpeiKetv being Uaknawn tothia of growing on the very pooreil foils; but does not af- 

Meemna uf. die age, went to Lmce^ houfe,^ and Cent ford a- great deal of food.- Poultry arc fond of th& 
in tbe.i^'icaiitO'>ofitjlK firdbooEof the Fajry Queeu.|. feeds; and the inhabitants of Finland and Norway 
tlia|k PBfbtadiflg .pant of viu Silr Philip ordered his -ftew* make bread of them when their crops of coro fail. 
aiijifCo.give'die bearer.yoh^'Oii peodhig a little farther Harfea,Jheep^ goats, and fwine, cat it. Daws refufe it. 
5dU>lpi7i|ei| theoaool.:;faiddin|rrhiiB'to-inalke baiU and The nodofa^ knotted fpurrey. Several flalka 

pay the money, left he ihoiald.gbm tbe poet hia whole arile from onc reot, fcKnetiknes reclining and fomotimes 
cilate»- ^ Tbe Rory tcUs .jprettily ienough but it is very. ereA, and framr difee to five inches high. The leaves. 
celtaiD«..diaathe Fairy. (^eCA waabegun long after bia are fimooth, of afiiic greea, narrow, pointed, and op- 
acqUaintaocq with Philip. By this univerlU patroA pofite- The flowesa are white, terininal, with yellow, 
of geniut, however,. be was prefcoted to Qiwen. Elina- .antherw.^ 

betb^Avhw j^noured hjm with tbc.pjUde of poet lourtsat. . 3. Pn^raajdhl, fmall fpurfey.* The leaVel are very 
Abosif .iihiav^iiad.hr.fiMihed hia S^pbefd'i Cakmkr, narrow, and grow in. ^irk at the joints. The feedn 
whioh. was^iivA ptintadvia 157.94 had in the IhUbwhig. are blook with A white dfek^ ^ It flowers in July, 
y eir,. facing' reboaasneiided by patron to^the earl of 4.. Xoridna, laTOli-leaved fpurrey. Several ’ftalka 

' ■ ■ ; , ^ . . , ; . arifo 


(a)'Thia ior Camden^a medSuntt and it has been generally believed i but Mi* Mdoh^ ibie tlft editor oF 
Shakefpeaiw^ ^ works, ^y ^xamiUtog th^ patec^'roV, 33 Eliz. p. 3. has difeoVered, thflt ib .lpdiflUry 1790-1. 
Spenfer idtknned^ from QWea Eliaabeth an aiitiuiiiy^>Or.^^pcnruhr of 5^ duntig hia Bfir ; d equlvabut tn? 
apiBil. at prefent. 
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Sprnniccil.arifc From one root, from an inch to an inch and a half li 
" - high j the leaves arc linear. Tubulate, and acuminated, fi 

Tome what harry on the edges, and tlicir points turned 
to one fide of the ftalk. The petals arc white and a- C 
bout the length of the oatyx. Lightfoot found this n 

fpecies on' a hill in the ifle of Bute. He is doubtful 1 

whether the fngina procumtefu^ var. /8 of Linnxus, be not n 
the fame plant with this. It flowers in July. 11 

5. So^inoUiS^ :;>carlwort fpiirrey, has fmpoth, linear, | 
oppofite leaves : the peduncles arc folitary and very f 
long. Alton fays it is a native of l£ng 1 and, and flowers v 
from juoi’to Auguft. f 

SPERM, the feed whereof an animal in formed. See } 
PHysioT.oflV. a 


luflre ; and, when genuine, leave no fpot or flain the Spdnnscoee 
flOel^ lilk, cloth,' or linen. ^ >1 

A method has been lately ^ propofed by Mr Smith ; 

Gibbes of Magdalen college, Oi^ord, to convert animal 
mufcle into a fukftancc much refern bling Tperainceti< 

The procefs is remarkably fimple : Nothing more is Pf iL Tr.T-y- 
neeefTary than to take a dead carcafs and expofe; it to a i794- 
llream of runmiig water : it will in a fhort time be chan- 

! ted to a niafs of fatty matter. To remove the ofTenfivc 
mell, a quantity of nitrous acid may then be pound 
upon it, which uniting with the fetid matter, the fat Is 
(eparated in a pure Kate. This acid indeed turns it 
ydlow, but it may be rendered white and pure by the 
afitOn of the oxygenated muriatic acid. Mr Gibbes 


SPERMACETI, a whitifli, unflnous, flaky fnb- 
dance, prepared from oil, hut chif*H/ fr«m the brains of 
a Tj^ctes of whale calleil r T'uurficephalus. 

The method of preparing fpermaceti is kept a fecret; 
but the procefs is faid to be this : The brains being 
taken out of the animal, arc then, as fomc fay, melted 
over a gentle fire, poured into moulds, and when cold 
melted again ; and this procefs is continued till they are 
purified. Others fay, that after bring prifTed and diain- 
ed they are more thoroughly purified by fleeplng them 
irt a ley of alkaline Tult and quicklime. The brains are 
thep waflied, and cut into thin flakes or dices with 
wooden knives. One fifli is faid to afford fome tons of 
brains. Good fpermaceti is glofly Und femitranfparent, 
in fine white flakes; foftand undtnous to the touch, yet 
dry and friable ; in taftc, fomewhat tike butter, and of 
a faint fniell like that of tallow. Some adulterate it 
with wax ; but the deceit is difeovered, either by the 
fniell of the wax or by the dutnefs of the colmir. t^mc 
aKb fella preparation of oil taken front the tail of the 
whale inftead of that from the brain ; but this kind 
turns yellow as foon as expofed to the air. Indeed it is 
apt in general to grow yellowifh, and to contra^ a ran- 
cid fi/hy fmeU if not canefuUy fecured from the air. 
The more pi'ifefily it has been purified at firft, the 
Wfs rufceptible it is of thcTe alterations ; and after it 
has been changed, it may be rendered white ipid fweet 
again by deeping it afrefli in a ley of alkaline fait and 
quicklime. It melts in a fmalt degree of heat, and 
congeals again as it cools. 

Spermaceti !« of ufe in medicine. Qjiincy fays ft. is 
o noble remedy in the ajthma, ike. thou^ chiefly ufed 
in br\iifc:a,' inward hurts, and after delivery. For inter- 
nal ufe, it may be diiTolved fn at^ueous liquors in^ the 
&rm of an ethulfiofij by trituration with atmouds, the 
yolk or whii^ c»f an egg, an^^ more elegantly by inuc,i- 
leges ; or made into a lohoch, by mixing two drachms 
ofit With a fuitable quantity of yolk of egg^ then add- 
ing half kn ounce of freft oil of almonds, and an 
6 dn<e orhilfami'cTyrup, ' Spermaceti rs not capable of 
being diffulvul by cauUic iiIkialie|ftand^of formin^loipa, 
like oibcr o 9 y jnatters : a^l^esti^ folu^^ in 

oils, ai^ by liqiii^ttSito^ith w«\ add rinfina ; 

and iiVthefellU'ms is it is cer- 

tain, its greaVeft prdpevtyi «i»d that which makes it 
To much in vogue in many places, is its fofftcniug the 
fliiu. Whfnpc it co^ci t9^b< Vy h 

pallcs, waibc^ &c. ' 

Spetmaditf c^i^les aiir vt nuvleitifnaidftfa^iirc : ih^j 
are mado ftridot^with a flAe glbfsii free fVoih rings and 
fears, Tuperior to the fined' wa\-caiidlea ip coJour aii4 
1 


brought about the fame change in a much ffiortcr time. 
He took three lean pieces of mutton and poured on 
them the three mineral acids, and he perceived that at 
the end of three days each was much altered ; that in 
the nitrous acid was much Toftened, and on feparating 
the acid from it, he found it to be cxaSly the fame 
with that which he had before ^ot from the water ; 
that ih the muriatic acid was not in that time lb much 
altered ; the vitriolic acid had turned the other black. 

SPERMACOCE, avTTOW-Wpoo, in botany : A 
genus of plants belonging to the clafs of tetramlria^ 
and order pf mona^nhi ari^ in the natural fyftcm ar- 
ranged under the 47th ordei^ The corolla is 

monopet.iIou8 and Connel-fliapedi -and there are two 
bideiitate feeds. ^The fpecics are eight; tenuior, verti- 
cillata, hirta, articularis, flrida, hiipidi, procumbens, 
and fpinpfa. 

SPERMATIC, in anatomy^ Tomcihing belonging 
to the fperm or feed. 

SPEUfilPPUS, an Atheniau^ philofonher, the nk- 
phe w and furceffor of Pl^o. to the of 

phito, Speufipppa required frons his pyp%>a'^ed gra* 
tuity. He placed ^atuiei *pf ^the 
which Plato h^d built. On account pf hU pifirfli 
of health, he was commonly cari;icd t&.,a<^- 

demy vn a vehicle. On Ws way PIVR; W 

tllugeoes, and fainted him I 'thc^faOT'uhiiofe^er tv- 
fuTed to retiirn 

feeble wretch ou^ht to he alhaip^ip 
Spenfippus replied, that hp !^f t 

in his mind. At inpaj^ciiaud^ 

by a paridytic ftibke/ fortlwliiwiea fe re- 

fijgned it to }j(-cnoQi:^^ . ^^e fe a 

violent tenoiptf, fond ot ifleifmT* W 
cioits., Speiifippns wrMe maur, phikirof kliew 
which are now loll, hut iVlifeh^Af^prle rbbught.fulfi- 
ciently valuable to porchafe at the expence of three 
talents, From the few fragments wWh rerniiii of his 
phllbfophy, it appears that he adihered very ftrh^y to 
the doArinc of his ma^cr. / 

SPET, 1 river of ScotUpd, riln^ from a la^ ol the 
fame name If Badenpeh^ nid, a ferpaiiUme epo^ 
of ^6 ipiks, paflt^ by tlotb^ eafthtp and fi^s intp'thc 
German fea at Gamocb nw Elgin. Mr I^iia^nt tells 
Its, that the Spey is^ dangerous neighbour to Cattle 
Gordon, overflowing frequently in a dreadful nEianner, 
as appears bj its rAVlig^s. fyr beyond its banks. The 
bed of the river is wideband full of gravd, and, t^c ^han- 
neji very Tufting, In 1746 the dyke of CnrnWiahd 
paffi^d this riw iit Belly churph, ,f}C|ir tipr^on, 
xahen the channel was To dt^ as to take an omccf, trom 
* ' whom 
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Sphacelut whom Mr Pennant had the account, and who was fix 
I ft’et four Inches bi^h, up to the bread. The banks arc 
Sphere. Ycry high and iletp ; To that had not the rebels 

^ been infatuated in fuch a manner as 10 neglect oppoti- 
tion, the palTa^e mud liave been attended with confi- 
derablc lofs. On this river there is a great falmon 
fifhery \ about 1 700 barrels full are caught in the fea- 
fon, and the (horc is rented for about 1 aool./er anmum» 

SPHACELUS, in furgery and medicine, an abfo- 
lute and pcrfedl corruption or death of the parts. 

SPH.^IIANTHUS, ill botany: A genus of plants 
belonging to the clafs of fyn^en^Jia^ and to the order of 
p$tygamia figregata ; and in the natural fydem arranged 
under the 49th order, CompofitJ. Each partial calyx 
contains eight florets ; the florets are tubulated, the fe* 
male being fcarcely didinguidiable. The receptacle is 
fcaly ; and there is no pappus. The fpectes are three, 
the indicus, africanui, and chinends. 

SPHAGNUM, BOO-MOss, in botany ; a genus of 
plants beloi^ing to the clafs of cryptogamia and order 
of mufeu l^e antherae are glnbofe ; the mouth entire 
and clofed by an operculum ; the caiyptra is wanting. 
There arc three fpecics, the palullrc, alpinum, and ar- 
boreum, 1. The palujtn^ common bog-mofs, grows on 
our bogs in wide patches, fo as frequently to cover 
a large portion of their ruHTace. The ftallcs are from 
two itic^a Ctf two feet long, itreguLrly furrounded with 
tiumeroiis, conical, peodant branches, ond terminated 
with a roi^eeous dufler^f ereA ftiort ones. It is gene- 
rally believed, that the roots and decayed ftalks of this 
mots cofiftitute a principal part of thatufeful bituminous 
fubftance called which is the chief fuel of the 
northern regioAs.— The Lapland matrons are well ac- 
quainted with this mofs. They dry and lay it in their 
cradle, to fiipply the pl^ce of Md, bolder, and every 
covering ; and, being changed night and morning, it 
keeps the tdfant remarkably elcan, dry, and warm. It 
is fufifleientW (ol't of itfelf 1 but the tender mother, not 
fgtisded witn this, frequently covers the mofs with the 
downj hairs of the rein-deer 1 and by that means makes 
a mctt deiwitc neft for the young Imbe. 2. The 
OMi gi^en 'bog« 4 ubfs. Its braiu^i are fubulate and 
creft { the auAevse are ovaL It grows in i&oOntaln 
llpgs hi South Britain. The art sriSmn, creeping bog- 

lUoft is hraoehed 1 the anthene are numerous, TeiBle, 
hairy, and grow along the branches chiefly on one fide. 
It is found Ov the trunks of trees: 

Ch SPHENOIDES, the feventh bone of the crani- 
ufit or flcull. See AnArOMr, 11. 

SPHERE, IB a Iblid contained under one uniform 
roimd foiface, every point of which is equally diflant 
from a certain point in the middle called its centra and 
is formed by the revolution of a femicirde about ita 
diameter. See Gcometry. 

" PrtyeSien nj the iSrirjee. See Project ion. 

Srntaa, ht adronomy, that concave orb or eKMnfe 
which iovefts our globe, and in which the heaVcnly bo- 
dies appear to be ixed, and at an equal dlftance from 
She eye. 

The better to determine the places of the -heavenly 
bodies in the fphm, feveral circles are fuppofed to be 
deferibed on the furfaoe thereof, hence called the eWclts 
njihefphent of thefe Tome are called grrnt eirr/ej, a« 
the equinoAial, ecliptic, itieridiam kc. and others /am// 
Vot. 3 tVlL Part 11 . 

< 


circkjt as the tropics, parallels, &c. See GsoOrA- 
FHV I and Astronomy, II. 

jirmillary Spherr, Sl-c Gfocsraphy. 

SPBhttRnf jiH'fvity nf a Body, isthat deti rminatr fpace 
or extent to which, and no tarthcr, the effluvia conti- 
nually emitted from that body reach ; and where they 
operate according to their nature. 

SPHERES, in optics, the fame with metalline niir- 
rors, for tehCcopes or other piirpoh's. Sec Mirror. 

SPHEROID, in geometry, a folid approaching to 
the figure of a fphere. It is generated by the entire 
revolution of a remi-cllipfis about its axis. When the 
revolution is made round the larged axis, the Tpheroid 
is called prolate ; and when round the Oiortefl, oblate^ 

This lad is the figure of the earth, and probably of all 
the planets. 

SPHEX, Ichneumon Wasp, or Savage j a ge- 
nus of infects belonging to the order of hymenopters. 

The mouth is armed with entire jaws, but contains no 
tongue i the mandibles are horny, crooked, dentated } 
the lip horny, the apex membranaceous. The palpi 
or feelers are four. The antennx have from lo to x6 
joints. The wings of both fexes are extended without 
folds, and laid horiaontally on the back. The (ling is 
(harp, and concealed within the abdomen, 'I'hcre are 
97 ipecies, of which two Only are natives of Britain and 
Ireland, the viatica and cribraria. i. The •uiatka is 
black: the antennae are (liort and thick i the three flrft 
fegmencs of the abdomen red brown 1 the pedicle is 
(hort : the length half art inch. a. The cribraria is 
black, with yellow ringlets on the abdomen : the an- 
tenns are (hort, and turned backwarde* : the fore legs 
are broads with an appendix like a (hicld. 

The manner of living is different in the various fpe- 
clci, and fo is the general form of the body and their 
haunts ; but though the method of life be utterly diffe- 
rent, yet the fame manners appear innate and inherent 
in all. They agree in being the fierceft of all flies : 
they will attack infeAs much larger than tliemfelves, 
and this whether they be dcfencelefs or armed, as they 
arc provided with a fling. The ftrength in all this fa- 
vage kind is great ; their jaws are hard and (harp, and 
in their fling lies a poifob fuddenly fatal to the crea- 
tures with whom they engage. The favage feizes har- 
dily on the animal he attacks, and gives a flroke of 
amaaing force ; after which he falls down as if himfel'f 
were killed, but it is to reft from his fatigue, and en- 
joy his viAory. He keeps a fteady eye on the crea- 
ture be has Anick till it dies, which happens in a few 
minutes, and then drags it to the neft to feed the 
young. The number of other infcAs they deftroy is 
ftarec to be conceived ; the mouth of their cave is like 
that of a giant in the days of yore, Are wed with the 
remains of prey. The eyes, the fllament that fervesas 
a brain, and a fmall part of the contents of the body, 
are alt the favage eats, and will kill 50 for a meal. 

SPHINCTER, in ai^tomy, a term applied to a 
kind of circular tinufcles, or niufclcs in form of tings, 
which ferve to clofc and draw up feveral orifices of ^ 
body, and preverit the excretion of the Contents. 

SPHINX (fab. hift.), a moAftcr which had the head 
and breafts of a woman, the body of a dOg, the tail of 
a ferpent, the wings of a bird, the paws 0? a libn, and 
a humaa voice. Ik fpnmg from me union of Orthos 
4 S with 
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with ilic Cliimacra, or of Typhon with Echidna. The world, and as foon as ho is born will prey on an cle- 
‘'Sphinx had been fent into the nciglibeurliood of phant : he is therefore figured urzing an elephant m hia 
Thebes by Juno, who wilhed to piinilh the family of claws ; and the elephant is made fmall, to fliow that the 
Cadmus, which flic pcrfccutcd with immortal hatred, even a moment after his birth, will be very large 

and ir laid this part of Bccotia under continual alarms, in proportion to it. But in oppofition to this account 


/. rmpi ifrt't 
Jiihliothien 

CLJ ia. 


by propoflng niigmas, and devouring the inhabitants if 
unable to explain them. In the mitUl of their conftcr- 
uation the Thebans were told by the oracle, that the 
fphiux v’ould (Kllroy hcrfelf as foon as one of the en- 
igmas Ihe propofed was explained. In this enigma (he 
wiflied to tnow what animal walked on four legs in the 
morning, two at noon, and three in the evening. Upon 
thisCrcuii king of Thebes prorrifed his crown and hia 
fifter Jocafla in marriage to him who could deliver his 


given by Murari Pandit, the late Sir William Jones, 
the learned and ilhiflrious president of the Afutic So- 
ciety, was afTurccl by lever al Brahmans, that the figure! 
taken for a fphinx was a reprefentation of a lion fei- 
ziiig a young elephant. This point therefore requires 
farther invefligation. 

Sphinx, in natural hiflory ; a genus 
bf infedls belonging to the order of hpiJopitra. T!^e 
antennae are fhaped fomewhat like a prifm, and are me. 


country from the monfler by a fuccefaful explanation 
cf the enigma. It was at laft happily explained by 
CEdipns, who ohferved, that man walked on his hands 
and feet when young, or in the morning of Kfe, at the 
noon of life he walked crtA, and in the evening of his 
days he fupported liis infirmities upon a Hick. {Vid, 
Oedipus), The fphinx no fooncr heard this explana- 
tion than (he daflied her head igainfi a rock, and im- 
mediately expired. Some mythologifls wifh to unriddle 
the fabulous traditions about the fphinx by the fuppo- 
fition that one of the daughters of Cadmus, or Laius, 
iiifcfled the country of Thebes by her continual depre- 
dations, bccMife flic had been rcfiifcd a part of her fa- 
ther’s pofleflions. The lion^s paw expreffed, as they 
obferve, her cruelty, the body of the dog her lafcivi^ 
ournefa, her enigmas the fnares fhe laid for flrangers 
and travellers, and her wings the defpatch (he uTed in 
her expeditions. 

Among the Egyptians the (phinx was tlie fymbol 
of religion, by reafon of the obifeurity of its myflerics ; 
and on the fame account the l^omans placed a fphmx 
in the proiiaos or porch of their temples. £^phinxes 
were ufed by the Egyptians to fliow the beginning of 
the water’s rifing in the Nile : with this view, as it had 
the head of a woman and body of a lion, it fignified 
that the Nile began to fwetl in the isonths of July and 
AiignA, when the fun pafTes through the flgnaot Leo 
and Virgo. Tlierc arc ftvcral of tlicfe dill to be feen ; 
one in particular, near the pyramids, much fpokeu of 
by ihc ancients; being of a prodigious flze, and cut out 
of the rock; the head and neck appear only at prefent, 
the reft of thebodybeing hid in the fand. nHiis, accord- 
ing to Theyenot, is 26 feet high, and 15 feet from the 
car to the chin : but Pliuy allures us, the head was no 
lefs than 102 feet in circumfcTenCe, and 62 feet high 
from the belly, and that the body was 143 feet long, 
and was thought to be the fepulchre of kir)ig<iA.n>a(ls. 
t AfiJtni 'phe learned J^fr Bryant f obferves, that the fphinx 
^ originally a vaft rock of djHerent 

p.Vji. Hrata i which, from a fliapclcw uiafli, the Egyptians fa- 
fliioncd into, an obje^ of beaiiiy and veneration. The 
Egyptians ufed this^ure ih their building; from them 
the Greeks di^l'ived it,^ and$f^>^'Vards improved it into 
an elegant pmapeat^ It if affo frequently ufed in mo- 
dern architecture.. ^ , 

It js proper to obfienie» thatihu^ fphinx of the Egyp^^ 
y Vcl. It. tians is £aid in the Afiatic RefearcbeB |j to have been 
p. 3 j 4 < ;fpund in India. Colppel Pcarfe was told by Murari 
VFandit, a man of learning among the Hindoos, that the 
' fj^in^ there called is to apipear at the end of the 


flender at each end than at the middle. The tongue is 
generally thrullout : the two palpi arc bent back, and 
the wings deflexed. There arc ahoiu i6j ipecies rd 
ready difeovered, of which lo arc found in Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland. 

1. The ocilJaia^ eyed willow hawk-moih. There 
is no trunk; the wings arc indented. Above, lil , 
dark and light-brown, marbled ; 2d, red, with i. Logc 
yellow- black eye. Beheath, a large red triangle from 
the bafe of the ifl wings. The breadth one inch and 
B half. Caterpillar fmooth, green, with oblique whin: 
lines on the fidcs, and a polleriur horn. The eggs arc 
green. It lives on i^illows. 2, PopuU, poplar hawk- 
moth. The wnngs arc fcallopcd, biuifh gray,* and wiv 
ved with dark lines. Oil the ift icings a long white 
fpot, and the bafe of the 2d red brown: Wings rever- 
fed. .Length one inch. A long fpical trunk cater- 
pillar green, fmooth; with oblique \yhite fpots, and a 
poilerior horn. It lives on poplars and willows. 3. 
TV/iV, lime hawk-moth. No trunk : the wings arc fcal- 
loped; the antennae are white on the upper fide, yellow 
on the under. Above, tfi wings gray-brrwn, with two 
irregular large green fpots $ id, vidngs brauge. Be- 
neath greeuilh gray. Caterpillar green, Ih^grccned'; with 
a pofierior horn. 4. Conv»lvuliy unicorn, or bindweed 
hawk-moth. The antennae are long and thicl^ : thu 
trunk very long and fpirAl. Above, body.markecl with 
black and red belts ; wings entire, brown- gray, with 
black zig-zag tranfverfe lines. The breadth three ipebi,:- 
Caterpillar fmooth, giteO, with ft pofterior horn. 5. 
tdgufiri^ .privet hawk-ipoih. The aptennae arc long, 
thick, and brown.. Ttwik long, fpiral., 1 11 wings two 
inches long, n airow,. entire; brown ; id, (hert, red, with 
black bars. The abdomen is red, with' black rings. 
Caterpillar fmooth* ycllow-grcen#, t pofteribr horn. 
6. jeflamine hawk-moth. ' The wiogs eit- 

tire: the trunk long, fpii^al. Above, ifl wings bhuwii, 
clouded with gray and yellow, and a ycll’^wifh fpot vi 
the centre ; ad, yellow, with two waved tranlVcrfr H ; i;. 
The abdomen is yellow, with feven black-brcwn bdtf. 
The thorax marked like a Deatb*s-head. two 

kicbes. Caterpillar very large, yellow,, with fix gi.rp 
and orange oblique belts, and a poiierior horn. 7. 
penon elephant moth.. The wings are angular, entire 
Above, ill wings Hriped traniverfely with red and 
green ; 2d, black at the bafe, and red outwards. The 
body red and green. Caterpillar fmooth, brown and 
yellow, with a poflerior horn* and a fiioiit like a hog, 
It lives on vines, convolvulus, &c. 8- Sfeilafarum, lai 
bee Tbc antennae arc thitk toiVards the endr, 

’ brown. 
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Splilnt, brown. The trunk is fpiral : tlic win^R are Oiort 
spigelu. auJ entire : the body ia thick, brown, and hairy. Firil 
win^js arc brciwn, waved; 2cl, red brown, ft refcnibles 
a large bee. Caterpillar frnooth, with a pofterior blue 
born, npi with red. It lives on gallium. 9. TtpuH- 
formisn fnvall bee moth. The thorax is yellow beneath : 
the wingfi are P.ujrt, with black veins. The abdomen 
black, bearded, yellow at the extremity. Caterpillar on 
thcluniccra. 10 Filtpi tidula^ bnrnet moth. The an- 
leun.T?, legs, and body, arc black. Second wings red, 
with a greenifli border. Firll wings bluilh green, with 
fix red fpots, in pairs, Length eight lines. Caterpil- 
lar yellow, with black fpuis. It lives on grafs. 

The name fphwH is given to this genus on account 
of thcfingular attitudes of their caterpillars, who apply 
the hinder part of their body to a branch of a tree, 
bolding the rell of it ere6t, like the fabulous fphinx. 
Moll of them fpin their cod under ground, making 
them up with fmall parcels of earth and grains of corn 
interwoven with threads. The fphinges fly cither ear- 
ly in the morning, or after funfet in the evening. They 
fly heavily and fliiggiflily, often emitting a kind of 
found. 

SPIGELIA, Worm-crass, in botany ; A genus 
of plants belonging to the clafs •f penlandria^ and order 
of monogynia ; and in the natural fydem arranged un- 
der the 47th order, Stellata* The corolla is funnel-flia- 
ped t thecapfule is didymous, bilocular, and polyfper- 
inous. There are two fpccics, the anihelmia and mari- 
landica. 

The anthdmux hatf In herbaceous ftem, and its higheft 
leaves are fourfold.. , 

The cfFcdis.of tlu$ idedtcine (fays Dr Brownie) are 
thefe: It firll pi‘ocutiesifletp, almoflas certainly, and inan 
equal degree, with opfumi the eyes feem to be diilcnded, 
and fp^rklcas it wen^'^beFore thecruptionof tliefmallpox 
or meafl'es, which may bceafily obferved after the fleep is 
over ; the pulfe grows regular and rifes, the fever cools, 
the rymptotns appear more favourable, aad the worms 
are gaierally ducharged by the life of the rubfcquciit 
purgatives (if not before) in great quantities, often 
above joo at a time ; but when I few only cunic away, 
which is feldorn, and thefe alive, thtTatnedpfe&are again 
repeated, which fddom or never fail, 1 never fa w this 
medicine fail when there was the lead probability of 
fvicccfs ; nay, often prove fuccefsful when there w^as not 
the Icaft rcafon to cxpeilA it. 1 have been, however, 
cautious in ordering it for children ; for though 1 never 
knew it at all hurtful, its effedt upon the eyes has of- 
ten deteired me from ordering it to children, whofe 
fibres arc weak and relaxed, and in whom the fevers 
from this fource arc feldom fo vehement as to hinder die 
admin id ration of other medicines, likely as effc^lual in 
other cafes of this nature. This plant generally had 
in low dry lands, alter they have been earned up fome 
months, and after great rains ; its lafle is herbaceous, 
and fomewhat clanitn), its gn)wth is fufi and fudd.n, 
its ftalk hollow, fmooili, and rouruliili- Its he rbaceous 
lade aud fiiddcn growth would alone make: me think it 
capable of bttlc or no adrjn, had not hnndn.cls of care- 
ful obfcrvaliops faiisficd me to the c'oniiary.*' 

The rnitr‘ilandic 9 ^ perennial. worni-grdfr.i or Indian 
pink. Tlie brjl dcfcriplion of this phini whicli wc have 
fccD is given by Dr Woodville, in his Medical Botany ; 


a work which rxhilnts a complete fydematic view of Spigefl-i 
the medicinal cfTt-dts of vegetables, lib lltm is four- 
corntred ; all the leaves oppulitc. 

Df Garden, in a letter to the late Dr Hope, profef- 
for of botany in the nnivcrfity of I'.diiiburgh, datrcl 
1763, gives the following account of the virtiit^sof this 
plant. About 40 years ago, the anthelmintic vir- 
tues of the root of this plant were difeovered by the In- 
dians ; fince which time it has been much ufed here by 
phyfictami, pradlitioners, and planters; yet its true dofe 
is not generally afeertained. I have given it in hun- 
dreds of cafes, and have been very attentive to its ef- 
fedls. I never found it do much fervice, except when 
it proved gently purgative. Its purgative quality na- 
turally led me to give it in febrile difcafcs, which feem- 
ed to arife from vifeidity in the prtma njitt ; and, in 
thefe cafes, it fLicceeded to admiration, even when the 
fick did not void worms. 

I have of late, previous to the life of the Indian 
pink, given a vomit when the circiimflaiicrs of theenfe 
permitted it ; and I have found this method anfwcr fo 
well, that I think a vomit fliould never be omitted. I 
have known half a drachm of this root purge as brifkiy 
as the fame quantity of rhubarb ; at other times 1 have 
known it, though given iu large quantities, produce no 
effect upon the belly : in fiich cafes, it becomes iiectfla- 
ry to add a grain or two of fw'cct mercury, or fome 
grains of rhubarb ; but it h to be obferved, that the 
fame happy cffe^ls did not follow its nfc in this way, as 
when it was purgative without addition. The addition 
however, of the purgative renders its ufc fafe, and re- 
moves all dangers of convulfions of the eyes, although 
neither ol. rut^, fah'tne^ or any other nervous fnbflaucc, 
is given along with it. It is, in general, fafer to give it 
in large dofes than in fmall ; for, from the latter, moiv. 
frequently the giddiiicfs, dimnefs of the fight, and con- 
viilfions, 5:c, follow ; whereas, from large dofes, 1 have 
not known any other elfeft than its proving emetic or 
violently cathartic. To a child of iw'o years of age, 
who had been taking to grains of the root twice a-day, 
without having any oilier effedt than making her dull 
and giddy, 1 pn fcribt'J 22 grains morning and even- 
ing, which purged her brifkiy, and brought away five 
large worms. After fome months an iiicreaied dofc 
had the fame good eflcfiis. I prefer the root to the 
other parts of the plant ; of which, when properly dried, 

I gave from iz to 60 or 70 grains in fuliftancc. lu 
itifufion, it may be given lo the quantity of two, three, 
or four drachms, twice a day. I have found that, by 
keeping, the plant lofcb iib virtue in part ; for 40 grams 
of the root which has not been gathered above two 
months, will operate as llrungly as 60 which has been 
kept for 15 moiiths.^* 

In Dr Garden’s fubfeqiicnl letters, addreffed to Dr 
Hope, in the years 1764 and 1766, the efficacy of this 
root in worm cafes is furthei cuiifumed ; and he obferves 
that the root keeps belter than he at full thought (hav- 
ing lately iifed it feveral years old with great iiiccefs). 

Ill what he calls conimued or remitting low worm fe- 
vers, he found its efficacy promoted by tbe addition gf 
raJ. fepeniar, virgm 

SPICE, any kind of aromatic drti^ that has hot and 
piingcni qualities : fuch are prppcr, nutmeg, ginger, 
cumamony cloves, &c. 

4 S 2 SPiCE-IJlards^ 
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Bfict SriCF-Ifiamtisf in the Eaft Indies. See BAND 4 f M<h 
ji LVCCA and Ceylon. 

" SPlDERy in xonlogy. Sec Aeanca. 

' ~ ~ SPIDER WORT* in botany. Sec Phalancivm. 

SPIGNEL, in botany. See Athamanta. 

SP 1 K£« or Oil 9 f SnK&i a name given to an eflen* 
tial oil diftdled from lavender, and much ufed by the 
varnifb makers and the painters in enamel. 

SPIKENARD, in botany. Sec Nardus. 

BPIEANTHUS, i« botany; a genua. of planta 
belonging to the clafa of fyngfnrftat and to tlic order of 
poly^amia mguaih* The common calyx is err A ; the leaf- 
Jeta numerous, fnb^equaU and oblong, the two exterior 
bei'.fg longer than the rcfl. The compound corolla ia 
uniform and tubular ; the florets are hermaphrodite and 
equal ; the proper corolla is funnelffhapcd. The fila- 
mentB are five in number, and fliort. The antherc cy- 
lindrical and iiibular. The feeds arc vertical, oblong, 
flat, and covered with cliafl'. The receptacle is palea- 
ceous and conical. There are feven fpecies, the urens, 
pfeudo^acmeUa, acmella, falivaria, atnplicifolia, iofipi- 
da, and nleracea. 

SPINA caaviMA, the fame as the rhamnus cathar- • 
ticus. See Rhamnus. 

SfiiNjf VifUbJu^ in furger}', that fpecies of corruption 
of the bones which takes its rife in the internal parts, 
and by degrees enlarges the bone, and raifes it into a 
tumor. Sec Surgery. 

SPINACTA, spiNAGE, in botany: A genus of 
plants belonging to the daft of dittcia^ and to the order 
of pentandria ; and in the natural fyflem arranged un- 
der the 12th order, Hohrace^n The male calyx is 
quinquepactite ; there is no corolla : the female calyx 
is quadrifld ; no corolla ; there are four llyksi and one 
feed wHhin the indurated calyx. There are only two 
fpecies, the oleracea and fera. i» The oleraceat com- 
mon ipiuage, has felhle fruits and fagittated leaves. It 
has been' cokivated in Britain fiucc 1568, but it is 
not known from what country it vA^as originally brought. 
When intended for wiater ufe, it Ihould be fown on nii 
open fpot of ground in the latter end of July ; obferv- 
ing to do it if poflible wliea the weather is rainy. 
When the young plants are come up, the weeds muft 
be deflroyed, &nd the plants left at about five inches 
afundtr. The ground being kept clear of weeds, the 
fpinage will be fit for ufe in Odeber. The way of ga- 
thering it to advantage is only to lake off the longcft 
leaves, leaving thofe in the centre to grow bigger ; and 
at this rate a bed q£ fpinage will f nrnifli the table for a 
whole winter, till the fpinage fown in fpring is becocoe 
fit for ufe, wliich is cornmon m April, 2. Tfie firuf 
wild fpinage, produces its fruit on footllalkf. 

SPJNAGE, or Simnach. Set SrJHACiAr 

SPINjE, in botnny, thorns, rigid prickles: a fpecies 
of^ariNdi growing on various parts of certain, pbnts. for 
their defence ; Jpht^ ramirum aruni On the 

branches we find examplci in the pyrus, pruniia, chrus, 
hipj)o|thar9, ^;mclinH,.Tliamiitii, lycium, Ike,; oq Ahe 
leaves in the tilncr, agave, yucca, ilex, hippomandc, tlwo- 
phrafla, carlina, on the calyx, in the erarduus, 

miens, centauria, moluccclia, galeapfis, &c. ; on the 
fruity in the trtpa,.iTibiilui, caureN, fpinacia, agremo- 
uia, datura, 8cc. 

SPlNALMAa.Kow. SteAMATOMy> PartVii.N*i3a. 


SPINALIS, in anatomy, the name of feveral muf- Spintlw 
cics, of the fpine. , II ^ 

SPlNDLE-TREb, in botany. See Euonymus. Spiwntng, 
SPINE, BPiNA DORsi. Sec Anatqmv, N” 30. ^ 

SriNE, in botany. See Spinjx. 

SPINELLO, a Tufean painter, of great repute in 
hit; time. He painted a picture of the fallen angtls, in 
which he drew fo horrid a picture of Lucifer, tbrii it 
frightened him fo much as to affcdl his fenfes ever af- 
ter. He flourifhed about the year 1380, 

SPINET, or Sfinnet, a muficaliiilkrument ranked 
in the fecond or third place among harmonious iullru- 
fuents. It couiifls of a chefi or belly made of the mofl 
porous and reflnous wood to be found, and a V^le of 
fir glued on flips of wood called fummersj which bear on 
the Tides. On the table is raifed two lilile prominences 
or bridges, wherein are placed fo many pins as there are 
chords or (Irings to the inilrutnent. It U played on by 
two ranges of continued keys, the former range being 
the order of the diatonic fede, and that behind the or- 
der of the artiflcial notes or fcmitonca. The keys are 
fo many flat pieces of wood, which, touched and pref- 
fed down at the end, make the other raife a jack which 
ftiikes and founds the ftrings by means of tlie end of a 
crow's quill, wherewith it is armed. The flrft 30 (Irings 
arc of brafa, the other more delicate ones of lleel ur 
iron wire; they arc all llrctchcd over the two bridges 
already mentioned. The figure of the fpinet is a long 
fquare or a paralklograxu ; fome call it a iarp couched^ 
and the harp au in'oerted Jpinei. $ce the article Harp. 

This inflrument is generally tuned by the car, which 
method of tlie pradtical muiicians is founded on a fup- 
pulition that the ear is a perfed judge of au odave and 
a fifth. The general rule is tobegio at a certain ootCi 
as C, taken towards the middle ofthe mdrumebt, and 
tuning all tlie odaves up and down, and alijot the fifths, 
reckoning feven femitoRcs to each fifth, by which meanjs 
the whole is tuned. Some times to khe common or fun- 
damental play of the fpinet k added|kh(>ther iimilarone 
in unifon, and a third in odave to the firfi;,,to make the 
harmony the fuller ; they are cipher pl^ed ffparatcly 
or together by means of a flop ': thefe are called douih 
or fometimes fipiiy of mqlins is ai^ded, hy 

means <u a bpw, or a few wheels jp^raUel to the keys, 
which prefs the (Irings and make, the fopnd ,lafl as long 
as the muiician plealet, Andheighlpp and (oftca them 
more or lefs, as they are more orirfs prefled,. Tlie 
harpflehard is a kind of fpineU oidy with another 4i(* 
pofitioii of the keys (fee the orMdeJ^aPSK^aRDj, 

The inflrument takes its namc^ frcia the fm 41 quill cads 
which touch the flrings, refembling^^wM or thorns.. 

SPINIPEX^ in botany a genusdf skuiti belong- 
ing to the clafa of polygama and order of monacia. Tlie 
hermaphrodite flowers have a calyx with bivalvcd bi- 
fluroiiB glumes, the valrelcts being parallel to the rachii^ 
the corolla is bivalved and awnlcfs ; there are three fla- 
mina and two iiylca. In the male flowers the calyx, ia 
common with the hermaphrodite ; the corolla. and flif- 
mina arc fimilar. There is only one fpecicsi the fquat'- 
rofus. 

SPINNING, in commerce, the ad or art of redu- 
cing filk, flax, hemp, wool, hair, or other matters,; into 
thread. Spinning is either performed on tlie wheel, 
or with a and fpjndle, or with other/ m^clpnci 

proper 
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spinning: proper for tbe fevcRYl kinil« of working. Hempi flaxp 
. II nettle thread, and other like vegetable matterit, are to 
, . be wetted in fpinniirg : filks, woob, kc, arc fpun dry, 

* and do not need water ; yet there is a way of fpinning 
or iceling filk as it comes off the cafes or balls, where 
hot and even boiling water is to be iifed (fee Sitx). 
The vaft variety, and the importance of thofe branches 
of our manufai^ures, which are produced from cotton, 
wool, and flax, fpun into yam, together with chccheap- 
nefs of provifinns, and the low price of labour hi many 
foreign countries, which arc our rivals in trade, haveoc- 
cafioned many attempts at home to render fpinning 
more cafy, cheap, and expeditious. For which fee 
Cotton Sfinnin^ and Cotton Mills, 
rtraufof Thcfe contrivances have in fomc parts of Scotland 
tbe Society been applied to the fpinning of flax; but a very con^ 
Jjt the Ejx~ fiJciable improvement has lately been made by Mr An- 
IT'AriTkl Fulfieck near Leeds of the common fpinning 

wheel. It is w'ell known, that hitherto mriich time has 
been loft by ftopping the wired in order to fhift thfc 
thread from one ftaplc on the flyer to another ; bat m 
Mr Antis’s wheel the bobbin is made to move back- 
wards and forwards, fo as to prevent the neccfllty of 
this perjietual interruption, as well as to obviate the 
danger of breaking tbe thread and lofing the end. This 
IB efteflcd by the axis of the great wheel bcfiig extend- 
p]ate through the pillar next the fpinner, and formed into 
ccccLxxiv.a pinion of one leaf A, which takes into a wheel B, 
feven inches diametef, having on its periphery 97 teeth; 
fo that 97 revolutions of the great wheel caufe one of 
the IcfTcr whed. On this Icifcr wheel is fixed a ring of 
wirectff; which, being fupported ^ fix legs, ftands 
obliquely to the wheel ttfdf, touching it at one part, 
and proJe^Bngf nearly three quarters of an inch at the 
c»ppofite one ; near the fide of this wheel is an upright 
lever C, about 15 inches long, moving on a centre, 
three inches from its lower extremity, and couneded at 
the top to a ftidingbar D ; from which riles an upvigbt 
piece of brafi^ E,; whidi working in the notch of a pul- 
ley drives the bobbin F backward and foHvatd, accord- 
ing aa the oblique wire forces a pin Gin or out, as the 
w&el moves round. To regulate and aflift the alter- 
itate motion, a weight H bangs by aline totheilidrng 
tsar, and pafiing over a pulley I rifes and falls ^ as the 
bidbbin advances or recedes, and tends conftimtly to 
£ecp the pin in ebntad with the wire. It is evident, 
from this defqription, that onC ftapte only ii' wonted to 
the flyer ; which, being placed near the extremity iC, 
the thread paffing through it is by 'die motion of the 
bobbin kid rCgnlarly thereon. For this invention the 
Sodeiy inflitnted at London forche Encouragement of 
Atti,' £ce. gate the author a preminm eff twenty gui- 
neas- • 

' SPINOSUScAOtis, in botany; a flem covered 
xHch ftrong woody prickles, whofe mo tv are not fuper- 
ficral, but'proceeding from the body of the ftem. When 
ffp|>lied to a leaf, fpinofuin foUitmy ft indicates the 'mar- 
gin running out into rigid points or prickles., quodmar^ 
gme vxif hi atumiwa ^ariora, rigida, punj^entia, 
SPlNOU^j in botany. See Spinosus. 

■ SPiNOi/f Fijhes^ foch as hate fomc of the rays of the 
back fins rnnining oat into thorns or prickles, as thx; 
f»erch, fire, 

SPINOZA (Bencdifl), was bom at Amfterdam the 
‘»4tli November 1632. His father was a Jew of Por- 


tugal, by profefilon a merchant. After being taiq;ht Spinoaa. 
Latin by a phyfician, he applied hiin£eif for many years •—v-"- 
to the ftudy of theology, and afterwards devOted him- 
felf entirely to philofophy. He began very early to be 
diftatisfied with the Jewiih religion ; and as his temper 
was open, he did not conceal bis doubts from the fyiia- 
gogue. The Jews, it is (aid, ofiered to tolerate hit in- 
fidelity, and even promifed him a penfioo of a thoufand 
dollars ptth anntum^ if he would reinam in their fociety, 
and continue outwardly to praflife their ceremonies. 

But if this offer was really made, he rejedfed it, per- 
haps from his averfion to hypoefify, or rather becaufe 
he could not endure the reftraiut which it would have 
impofed. He alfo refufed beiiig conllituted heir to an 
independent fortune, to the prejudice of the natural 
claimants ; and he learned the art of polifliiiig glafa for 
fpc^acles, that he might fubfift iiidcpenduntly of every 
one. 

He would probably have continued in the fynagogue 
for fometime longer, if it had not been for an accident. 

As he was returning home one evening from the the- 
atre, he was llabbcd by a Jew : the wound was flight; 
but the attempt natursdly led Spinoza to conclude that 
the Jews had formed the defign of aflaflinating him- 
After leaving the fynagogue, he became a Cliriftian, 
and frequented the churches of the Lutherans and Cal- 
vinifts. He now devoted himfclf more than ever to his 
favourite philofophical fpeculations ; and finding him- 
felf frequently interrupted by the vilits of his friends, 
he left Amfterdam, and fettled at the Hague, where he 
often continued for three months together without ever 
ftirriog from his lodging. During iiis refidence in that 
city, his hoftefs, who was a Lutheran, aflced him one 
day if fhe could be faved while ihe continued in her re- 
ligion ^ Yes (replied Spinoza), provided you join to 
your religion a peaceable and virtuous life.'* Fiom this 
anfwer it has been concluded that he was a Chnftiau 
in appearance only, while in reality he regarded all rc- 
ligioBB as indifferent. But this conclufioii would be 
too fevere, evtu if the woman had been a Mahometan. 

His TraQmtus Thiolopco^politicus^ which was publifticd 
about that lime, is a better proof of hiiinfincerity than 
n thoufand fuch conclufions ; for this book contains all 
thofe doAriues in embryo which were afterwards unfold* 
ed in his Opera Poflhuma^ and which ary generally con- 
fiidered aa a fyftern of atheifm. 

His fame, which kad now fpread for and wide, obli- 
ged him fonaetimes to interrupt his phlilofophtcal r'evc- 
ries» Learned men vifitcd him from alhquarters. While 
the prince of Condi commanded the French army iu 
Utrecht, he cutreated Spinoza to vifit him; and though 
he wasabfeiit when the philofopfaer arrived, he rcturii- 
cd immediately, and fpent a confiderable lime with him 
ill conv^rfatiou. The elcdlor Palatine offered to make 
Spinoaa profeflbr of philofophy at Heidelberg; which, 
however, he dceliticd. 

He died of a conkiinfftion at the Hague on the aift 
February 1(177^ at the age of 45. His life was a per^ 
petual contmdi^ion to his opinions.' Hr was temper 
rate, liberal, and remarkably difinterefted ; he was fiv 
ciahle, affable, and frienilly. His oonvorfiaion was 
agreeable aud inftru£tive, and aever deviated from the 
firideil propriety. 

The only editk>il of the Wotka^vof .ScpiiKiza that we 
have feen h in two volumes fmall 410 ; the former of 

which 
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Splnrza. wliiclj vsthb printed at Hami^urg^h in the year 1670, and 
'""V" the latter we krvow not where, in 16771 ® months 
after lirs death, lii the ^^raBatus ^rheohgHQ-poUthus^ 
already mentioned, he treats of prophecy and prophets ; 
and of the cat) of (he Hebrews^ whom he affirms to have 
liccii diflinguinied from other nations only by the ad- 
tnirable form of their government, and the iitnefs of 
their laws for long preferving their political date. He 
is Hlcewife of opinion, or at kail pretends to be fo, that 
'Ood may, in wbat we call a fspernatural have gi» 
ven political ioflitutes to other nations as well as to the 
Hebrews, who were, he fays, at no time a peculiar peo- 
ple to the Supreine Lord of heaven and earth ; for, 
ac cording to him, all hi (lory, facred and profane, 
teftiHes that every nation was blefTed with the light of 
prophecy. That light indeed, if his notions of it be 
jufl, wus pr very little value. He labours to prove, that 
the prophets were diflinguiflied from other men only 
by their piety and virtue j that their revelations de- 
pended wholly on their imaginations and the difpofi- 
tioris of their minds ; that they were often grofaly ig- 
iioraiit and highly prejudiced ; that the fpeculative opi- 
nions of one prophet are feldora in unifon with tliofe of 
another : and that their writings are valuable to us on- 
ly for the excellent rules which he acknowledges they 
c ontain refpeAing the pradlice of picry and virtue. He 
then proceeds to treat of the divine law and of mi- 
racles ; and endeavours to prove that no miracle, in 
the proper fenfe of the word, can have been at any 
lime performed { becaufc every thing happens by a nc- 
coflity of nature, the refult of the divine decrees, which 
are from all eternity neceflary tliernfelves. He acknow- 
ledges, that in the Scriptures, wliich he profelles to ad- 
mit as true hidory, miracles arc often mentioned \ but 
he fays that they were only fmguhir events vrhich the 
facred hiftorians imagined to he miraculous; and be then 
gives fomc very extraordinary rules for interpreting the 
books of the Old and 'New Tefiaments where they 
treat of miraclvs, or Rppe.ir to foretel future events, 
isce our articles Miracle and Prophecy. 

Havipg thus diveded the Scriptures of every thing 
charatSleridic of a revelation from heaven, he next calls 
ill <]uedion •their authenticity. H.- afRrms, in contra- 
didtion to the cleared internal evidence, that the Penta- 
teuch and all the other hidorical books mull have been 
written by one man ; and that man, he thinks, could 
not have fiouriflurd at a period earlier than that of £ara. 
The grounds of this opinion arc unworthy of the ta- 
lents of Spinoza ; For that he had talents is incontro- 
vertible. His principal objed^ion to the authenticity of 
the Pentateuch U, that Mofes 14 made to fpdfik of him- 
felf in the third perfon, and to talk of the Canaanites 
being then in the land | and becaufe he finds in his 
wrilipgSf as well as in the books of Jolhua, Judges, 
B-Ath, S^pmel, pl^es defigned by names which he 
fuppofes they hijd not in the early ages of which thefe 
books contain the hiftory, be 1 concludes that tbefe 
mutt h^ one ^on^pUation From aV^i^nt records 
» very late period ; more efpeciaBy as the au- 
' Thor often fpcafes of tbiiigB of great antiquity remaining 
to this d^y, The IwKjks of Efther, Ezra, Nehemiab, 
and Chi^nicks, 'mud ^ve bycn compiled, he ihtnks, 
u^^^r the 'Mat^cahecs and he feems to confidcr as of 
ra||^i|.yalMe with' them the ftory of Tobit: and the other 


two apocryphal trcatlfes entitled the Wifdom of Solo- Spinozs. 
mon and Ecclt fiafiicqs. * 

Thefe fcnfL'lefB cavils, worthy only of one of thofe 
modern freethinkers whofe learning, in the opinion of 
Bi/hop Warburton, is not fufficient to carry them even 
to the confines of rational doubt, we have fufficicntly 
obviated ill another place (fee ScRiPT^kE, N** 8 — 31.) 

Spinoza urges them agaiiift the other books of the Old 
Tcflamcnt. The prophecies of Ifaiah, Jeremiah, Eze- 
kiel, Daniel, Hofea, and Jonah, are, as we have tliLin, 
only fragments, he fays, of the writings of thofe men 
compiled by the Pharifees under the fecond temple from 
ancient and volumincus records. 

In themidftof this dogmatical fcepticifm, if we may 
ufe fuch a phrafe, he bears fuch a tedimony to the lad 
chapters of the book of Daniel, as we fhould nut have 
looked for in the writings either of a Jew or of a Dcid. 

After detailing the various hypothefis which in his time 
were held refpe^ling the author and the intention of (he 
book of Ifoh i in which, he fays, Momus is called Sa- 
tan, he proceeds in thefe words : Tranfeo ad Da- 
niclis librum ; hie fine dubio ex cap.' 8. ipfjus Danielis 
feripta continet.. Uiidcnam autem prior feptein capi- 
ta deferipta fuerint, nefeio * thus admitting the fa-« Traftj- 
mous prophecy of the feventy weeks. ' The canon of/^j, Cip.X. 
the Old Teftament, he fays, was finally fettled by rah-P' 
bins of the Pharifaical feiSl, who wifhed to exclude from 
it the hooka of Proverbs^ Ecclejiajles% and E%etneU aa 
they had aAually excluded others of equal value t but 
the three, books in queftion were inferted by the infle- 
ence of two of the rabbins of greater wifdom and inte- 
grity than the reft. 

That fo paradoxical a writer, who had been original- 
ly a Jew, and was now almoft a Deift, fhould, have 
treated the New Teftament with as little ceremony as 
the Old, will not furprife the inuflligeot reader. I^e 
begins his remarks, however, with affirming, that no 
man can .perufe the Chriftian Scr^tureSf and not ac- 
knowledge thcapoftlcs to have been prophets ; but lue 
thinks that their mode of projfxhefying was altog^th^ 
difftmit from that which piTvailed under the Mofaic 
difprnfation ; and that the gift, whatever it was, fqr- 
fook them the inftant that they left cM preachings as 
their writings have to 'him every appearance of bumaQ 
compofitions. This diftinfflioa between Chriftian and 
. jewifh praohecy is thcfino're woddcrful, that Ite'fojjjnda 
it principally oil' eha.diffimilarity of jSfy/e. vifible' iiit the 
writings of the Old and New Teftk^ita | though, in 
bts (econd chapter, Which treSta of ibe works of the 
JeWifh prophets, he fays exprefsly,' Stylus dcindk 
prophetise pro elnqUentia cujufque propl^s variSb^t, 
propbetix eniui Exrkielis ct Amofis non fgut, ut illz 
Efaiac, Nachumi eleganti, fed rudiorc ftylo feriptss.” 

.That the Hebrew fcbolar maybe cbrbvinced the 
truth of thia remark, hr recodimends to him td ftcdy 
diligently the writings of thefe prophetH, and tb Conu- 
derthe occafions on which their prbphrcics were utter- 
ed : •' 0“® omnia re^^e perprndentur (fays he) fa- 
cile oftendaiiti Deum nullum habere ftylum peculiarem 
dicendi, fed tan turn pro eruditione, et Capacitate pro- 
phetz eateniis elTc elegantem, competidiofum,. fevetum, 
rudem, prolixum, et obfeorum.’^ Another ohjed^toft 
brought by Spinoza agditift the prophecies of the New 
Teftament arifci j^m the authors of tWm havirigf been 
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at all times mailers of themfelvc’S. TliiSf fays he, was 
peculiarly the cafe of St Paul, who often confirms his 
do 6 lrine by which the Jewifh prophets never 

condcfcendcd to do, as it would have fubmitreJ their 
dogmas to the examination of prvuc.te judgment, Yet« 
with fingular inconfiftency, he 'dflirms, that the Jevvini 
prophets could not know that the imprclfiona made on 
their imaginations proceeded from God, but by a fign 
given them, which by their own reafon or^/W^wien/ they 
knew would never he vouchfafed to an impious or a 
wicked man. 

After ihefe very free remarks on the Scriptures of 
the Old atid New Teftamenis, he naliiraJly enough cx- 
prefles a lufpicion, that by thofc who cunfider the Bible 
as the cpiltle of God feiit from heaven to men, he will 
be tliiMight to have finned againll the Holy Ghoft by 
vilifying his dictates. This leads him to inquire ii) what. 
I'enfc the Scriptures arc the word of God ; and he 
gravely determines them to be fo only as they actually 
contribute to make men more virtuous and holy. It is 
nut enough that they arc calculated to improve virtue 
and holiuefs : for /hould the words of the languages in 
which they arc written acquire in procefs of time a fig- 
nificatiou different from what they had originally) fhould 
mankind lofe all knowledge of thefe languages ; or even 
Ihould they agree to ncgledl the books, whether from 
ignorance or from wilfiilnefa—thofe hooki would ecafe 
to be the word of God, and become notUinglictter than 
waftc paper and ink ; jufi as the two uiblcs, which Mo- 
fes broke on obferving the idolatry of his countrymen, 
were not the covenant between Jehovah and the Ifracl- 
itC 3 , but merely two pieces of ftonc ! The Scriptures, 
however, arc the word of God, b.caufc they teach the 
true religion of which God is the author^ and they 
have taught it in .fuch a manner, he fays, that it can 
never be loft or corrupted whatever become of the bouka 
of the Old and New Teftaments, or of the languages in 
which they arc 'written. The whole of i cligion, as> 
the Scriptures themfclves teftlfy^LConfills in the love of 
God above all things, and of our neighbours as our- 
felves : whence it fpllows, that we imift believe that 
God exiftfi, and watchetU over all ihliigG by hi' provi. 
dence ; that he is . omnipotent, and .has decreed the 
pious to he ultimatrjy happy, and the impious mifer- 
ablc; and that our final fulvatioo. depends foUly on His 
grace and favour. Tbtfc truths, with their ncccfTary 
coiirequcnces, arc the word of God : they are clearly 
taught ill the Scriptures, and can neyer be corrupted ; 
blit every thing elfe in thtfc volumes, is vain, he fays, 
and ol no greata* importance to us than faAs related in 
any #thcr ancient nnd auLlientic hiftory. 

Biiqh arc the. opinions which were entertained of re- 
velation by a man whom a critic, writing in a Chriflian 
country,.. and profeirnig to be, a zealous Chriftiaii bim- 
felf, has lately pronounced to have been a chofe^ 

For wh,at purpofe he was chfen it is not cafy to con- 
ceive. His religion, as it appears in the U 

the worft kind of Deifm ; and Ins politics arc fuch as 
our monthly cntics arc fiot wont to teach, arid fuch as 
we truft ihall never be fcrioiiny taught by any Britiib 
fubjecl* By the lavy gf nature, he fays, every man be- 
fore the formation of civil government has aa unquef- 
tionablc right po vvbatpver appears eligible ciihcr.to bis 
rcaiVn or to Ills appetites ; and may get polfifliviii uf it 
by entreaty j by viclcucef by frauds or by any ahet rneuU 


attended with left trouble to hirafclf (yi<vc •Di,^ve dolof Spinoza^ 
Jive precibutf Jive quae uriijut' demum mo Jo J'cjLcdllus potent); 
and may treat as an enemy every perfon who dull at- 
tempt to obftrudl hij purpofe. But when men agree 
to devolve this right upon others, and to couftitute ri 
political ftate, which botli reafon and appetite muft per- 
fuade them to do, then are they in duty bound to obey 
every mandate of the government, however abfunl it 
may be ( omnia mandata.tametfi ahfutd'JJima)^ as long 
that government can enforce its cdidls, and 110 longer ) 
for, according to him, right and power arc fo in^pu- 
rably united, that when a government lofcs its power, it 
has 110 longer tha fmalleft claim to obedience. This 
doflrinc, he fays, is tnoft ohvioujiy juft when taught of 
dcmoci'atical governmeqU : but it is in fa£t equally true 
of monarchies and ariftocracies : Nam quifquis fum- 
mam habet putcllatcrn, five uiius fit, five pauci, five d 
nique omnes, certum clt ci fummum jus qulcquid vrl'! 
imperandt^ competerc: ct prnctcrca quifquis pjtelljte.ii Ic 
defendendi, five fpoiitc, five vi coaQus^ in aliuin tvani- 
tulit, cum fuo jure naiurali plane ceftin'c, ct cuiifeqiien- 
ter eidem ad omnia abfolule parere decrevilTe quod om- 
nia prxftarc tenctur^ qiumdiu rex, five nubile^ five pu- 
pulus fuihmam, ijuam acccpenint, poteftattm, qiijpjnrii 
transfeicndi fundameiitum fuit, conlervant; nee hi,^ plu- 
ra addere opus eft*." We heartily agr.'c with hitn, " // j 
that to this precious conclufibn it is needlefo to arid ‘i' 
fiiigle word. 

Taking our leave therefore of liis Tratlatus TheuU- 
gko-polit'tcusy wc fliuli now give our reader^ a ftunt iir- 
count of his Opera PoJihuma. Tlicfe coiitifl of, 1. E- 
THICA, more geomeiru-) nc,nmj}rala ; 2. Politica ; 

3. De Emendation K Intei.llctus ; 4. KiMsroL.r,, 
Responsion F.S ; 5. Compendium Gramma- 

T1CE$ LiNGUJL HhBRiCA:. 

The Ethica are uiviJliI into five parts, which treat 
in order, r/c Deo ; de natura et origme mentis ; de ori- 
glne et nalara A F v E c t u u m ) de s i K v i t u t k humuna.Jcu 
de AFfI CTUUM VIRIBUS ; de POTENTIA INTELLl Cl US, 
feu di nwFRTATE humaua. As the author profen'es to 
lre;-d in the footfteps of the geometers, and to deduce 
all his Conclufions by rigid demonllratiuns from a few 
felf-cviJcnt truths, he iutroduecs biu work, after the 
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manner oi Euclid, with a colledllun of djimtlous and 
axioms, Thefe are couched in leirns generally ambi- 
guous ; aud tlierefore the reader will ilu well to con- 
fider atteotively in what fi nfe, if in any, they can be 
admitted ; for it wdll nut be found eafy to grant his 
premifes, and at the fame time refufe his conclufions. 
TIis dcfiiiitioD of fuhlluncc, for inftance, is fo cxprcfRd 
as to admit of two fenfes ; in one of which it is juft, 
whilft in Uie other it is liie parent of the moft impious 
abfurdity. Wc flialJ give it in his own words ; “ Per 
fubdanliam intelligo id, quod in fc til, ct per fe conci- 
pitiir: bocefi id, cnjirs conciptus non indiget concep- 
tu alterius rei, a quo formari debeat.’’ If by this be 
meant, that a fubftance is that wtich wc can conceive 
by itfelf without atiending to any thing elfe, or thlnUug^ 
01 its formatiun, the definition, we bclhyc, Will be ad- 
mitted by every refle fling mind as fuficienily diftin- 
giiJftking the thing defined from an attribute, which, he 
fays, lA that which we perceive ^ a fubftance, and 
which wc geriainly caniiot i^onceive exil^ing by it- 
fclf. 'lliua the writer of this article gau ft ut his eyes 
and conzempiatc in idea the fmall 4X6 volume now he- 
4 fore 
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fbre iPitlimit i^tlenidKiig te ftny thing d^i 9 f think- 

» — ii]gofit6|l8flidi^ancAltkathbr^ oreven of the Owt Being 
fvho eMt<ed t^it mintdr botWf kim and of it { but he 
cannot iot an indant'coaumpktc tUe yellcMir oolmif of 
ita vtlldai boards withotit tbhtkiog ti triple eitenfion* 
or» in otbcr words^ of body. The book thcrclore ic a 
fithjhn 6 i^ bCcaufe conceivable by itfolf i ahe caloiirin an 
0tHhui$ or beeanfc it cannot be conceived by 

hfclfi bat fieoafftrily teada to ibe 'Conception of fonw- 
ihing eHir. But if Spiaoea •• menniiig bCr^tbat nothing 
is a fobftance bat what in conceived an ejliHing from 
etemHy, iodependent of every thing an a caufe* hit de- 
finition cannot be admired : for every man conoeirei 
that whidi in litmfelf thinks, and wilUi and is eon- 
feioua* at a fubAancC | at the (sine time that he has the 
bed evidcaoe yioiSble that he entiled not al a confeious, 
thifikiivff, and adtive being, from eternity." 

' His foitrth aniom t« thus exprefftd : ^ Effeftaic<^- 
nkio a cognitione eaaf« depeudet, et eandem involvit T* 
and hia fifth, ^ Qu« nihil commune cum fe iavieem 
habent, etiam per tc invieem intclligi non pofTunt, live 
conceptUfl unins alterkis concept nm non invedv il.^ The 
fimaer of thefe propofitions, lb far from being felf-evi- 
detit^ is not even true | and the latter is capable of two 
fen (el very different from each other. That every 
h 6 t proceeds from a eanfe^ is indeed an axiom | but 
fa rely we may know the effe^ accurately, though we 
be ignorant of the fatiicular caufe from which it pro- 
ceeds (SeePniLOiorirv, N* )6; and Phybici, N^9i, 
drc. ) $ nor doMthc knowledge of the ona by any meaffs 
involve the knowledge of tli« other* If different things 
have nothing in eommun, It it indeed true that the 
knowledge of one of them will not give us an ode^te 
rvfrrrpfron of the other ; bat it will in many cafes cefn- 
pel us to believe, chat the other isrj^ or has esnffed* 
A parcel of gunpowder lying at reft has nothing in 
comihem with the velocity of a cannon ball ; yet when 
we Imobr that a ball has been driven with velocity 
§tom a cannon, irt infer with certainty that there has 
been aparcel of pow'der at reft tn the chamber of that 
caitnon. ’ 

it is upon l\Eich^ aihbfgtioiiadkfinitioiis and nsioiilB u 
tbcb that dpinoza has raifed hrs pretended ilbnooftta- 
tions, that doe fobftance cannot produce another ; that 
every fubftance muft necefTarfly be infinite that ito 
fttbitance eaifh or can be coweetved befidea'^d ; and 
'^that extended fbfbftaiice or body ia one of the tafinite 
attritMi of God. We IhkU: not wafte our own time 
or the reader*a wMi afbrrihil eonfatattowof dtefehn- 
pions abfiirditiek Wb tnill^^hey are fuBfiiently ooh- 
futed hi other articki df tlitavrdHr (fee ’Mxv^a^KHtilc•, 
Part ITI. PaovtOEitev:, and Twii^i^ociy^ Part I.}| and 
whoever wrfhea foVk more parttcdlar examination of the 
author’s prbie^|dds, may mid it bi' Dr €llirke*a Demon- 
ifcrutiott of tbe Beiim bad At]trilmtet of CM. The 
truth, however, is, that no HMttr^lfiM^netd ilie M^moce 
of that eminent mctapfayBciau m-m fe oHyer filhb^of 
the realotrinig ^whidi mfe pro- 
ved, if he affix mtyone mmoin^ to the deftnitions 

and axioms^ and adhere to that meamng. ftcadily thro* 
the whole proceA of the pretended detnonftrations. 

^ By vsay of npokigy far ibis }argoB| it has bem late» 
ly laid, ahat ** Spnoau ttkea thowofB in itt 


moft fimple and perfedi IVnfe ; which isueoeiliiiry, as he S|>iooaa. 
wntea mathematfcally,' and propo&i afenpleidcaasthe "■■■ 
foondatiou of histhfory. What is the proper 
enttou of a inbdance I Is h not that which ilands alone, 
which has tbe caufe of its exifteoee within it fell 1 
widi that'tbt« iiinplc meaning of the.word could be uni- 
verfaHy ad misted in philofephy. Stripy {peaking, no 
worldly thing is a fnbilaace ; finer all mu tualiy depend 
cm eaeh other, iitd finally on God, who, .in this exalted 
fenfe, is the only/a^rnsdr. The word (buuda 

harlh and improper, and therefore it cannot be exped- 
«d to gum a place in philoropiiy ^ but if the fehool of 
Leibiutz may term mattc^r tiie appearemci of fuhfianca^ 
why may not Spinoza be sSlovwd a bolder term? World- 
ly fiibilances are kif^t in union by divine power, as it 
WSa by divine power that they had exiftence* They 
iwprefeat aUb, if you pleafe, nuMfi/fe^appearsnees o£ di- 
vine power I «ac(h according to the flation, the time, 
iMid the organs, in and wida which it appears. The 
phrife ufed by Spinoza is eooeife, and it gives an unity 
and fimplicity to his whole fyftem, however ffrange it 
may found in our ears.'^ 

From this account of Spinoziffn, one who had never 
looked into the woeki of the author would be led lo 
fiippofe that bia fyftem is the feme with that of Berke- 
ley s which, denying the eatrAencre of mategal fuhftaoce, 
auribotes uH our perc^feions of what we caU tbe qua- 
lities of body to tbe muK^ale agency of the Dcky on 
our minds (fim Mbtas hv sica, PariAL Chap. 3.) But 
Spinoxa^a doArine is very di&eent, Aoimrding. to him, 
bodies are either auributea or tMt&ioooaf God $ and aa 
he feys there is but one extended fubfiancr, be affirios 
that Cabftanee to be indiviAble, laud ampfaya • long 
feholium f to prove that tbofe ace sniffabun who fep-f See his 
pofe it finite and not iSfJDdif* .Tbit we do prop. xv. 

wot mifeeprefent bis fendmcnla, the ksrnud reader wMl be. 
he couvioced by the two fallowifig definitions, with 
which he imvoduces that part of hia erhidiJivhidi treats 
of tbe nature and oHgin of mind. U ^ Per corpus in- 
teSigomodum, qui eflcnaiaiii, qfaatffiuii^ ut ras ex- 
tenfe Gonfiderator, ccrlo ct 
mk.** a. ^ Ad ollimtiMiilicidin vei id weiiifOjKrfiicoit 
^dato vet Qecefinfapomiur^'miqiiq&H^ 
tenotoHkor; vel idt finc quo |di4 oa sole wesfis quod 
fine ve nee efle weo eoucij^ pocefaf* Bmaonfarmi^ 
with thefe defiokionsv he uUemM to point that God Prop. iL 
. is an euteiuiedus wcBus o tbiukutf fimmMmi aliiit.oa*h- u. 
a tfatukinff Mitami ho is«faa‘ cuifaql^aiie adm of^^^ 
ofisdc^ ondua «u eneudud fubftaiwu atf 'Uba^afeJkfetf ; 
aod'tbut Ike asinds^ meu aiu ubtfaUbumeu, hoecur- 
taifi modificBtioas of the dkiue attribiiUBM cw^qa be 
Ibmecimes eopifuffiis it, QjMbuiiiatim ouensts aAwde 
eoeftitiut,«ft ideifoi fin^aria adbi coiftutieis/' KeiuBs, 
befays,!! fisHowsthat the bumaa mnid is a.pi^.of'elie 
kituUeA of the infinheGod i fotkai whtnwcl^k of 
the human mind peronviag 'this or that, me can only 
oicua that God, wot ti he is iofintte, hot ua huoppeafu 
in tbe biieiaii oifud or confikutei ka efleoee, baa tim or 
that idea ; and when we fpeakof ‘Ood’a.kaftqgtysor 
that idea, we muft conceive of Him not onlf as confti- 
tuting the human mind, but as, together with it, having 
the idea of fomeiliHig elfe ^A)* In anotbes pbce.he 
tetta 0% that ^ bufoan miud is^oosbk^. hot ake 
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Cod has of the liuman body as nAually exiting ; 

' that ihii nfea of the body, and the hoi/y itfelf, are one 
and the fame thing } and that thinking and extended 
fubilanccB arc in reality but one and the fame fubftancca 
which is romctiinea comprehended under one attribute 
i-of 1 be Deity, and fomctiinea under another 

If this impious jargon be not Atliciffn, or as it has 
been fome times called Pantbelfm, we know not what it 
is (fee Pamtheism). According to Spinoxa, there ia 
hut one fuMlanc'*, which is extended, iniiniu*, and in- 
divifible. That fubllance indeed he calls Gml ; but he 
labours to prove that it is corporeal ; that there is ao 
difference between mind and matter ; that both are at- 
tributes of the Deity variotifly cotifidercd ; that the hu- 
man foul is a part of the intelledl of God ; that the 
fame foul u nothing but the idea of the human body ; 
that this idea of the body, and the body itfelf, are one 
and the fame thing t that God could not exifl;, or be 
ror.ct-ived, were the vifible univerfe annihilated; and 
therefore that the vifible oniverfe is either the one fub- 
flanre, nr at leaU an effential attribute or modification 
(d* that fubdance. He fomettmcfr indeed fpeaka of the 
fo>a»rr of this fubflance ; but when h« comes to explain 
liimfclf, we find that by power he means nothing but 
blind ncceiiity f : and though he frequently talks of 
the of Cod, he feema to make ufc of the word 

without meaning. This we think evident from the 
long appendix to bis 36th propofition ; in which he 
laboui 8 to prove that the notion of tinal caufes ia an idle 
figment of the imagination, dnee, according to him, 
nothing but the prejudices of education could have led 
men tp fancy thot there is any real diitinAion between 
gotui and rvi/, merit and efemeritj firaifi and refroach^ or- 
4 er and ctmfujitn ; that eyei were given them that they 
might be enabled to fee ; teeth For the purpofc of chew- 
ing thtW feed t herhe and emim<d* far the matter of that 
food t that the fun was formed to give lights oi* the ocean 
to oourifh If this be true, it is impofliblc to dif- 

eover wifdom in the operations of his one fubfance; fince, 
in common apprrbeniion, it is the very cbaradienftic of 
foUy to nGt without any end in view. 

Stibk «re the revertea of that writer, whofe works a 
Omnan philofopber of fome riame has lately recom- 
tnended to the pubKc, as calculated to convey to the 
mind moie juft and ftiblimc conceptions of Cod than 
are to be found in moft other fyilcms. The recommen- 
dation has had its effir£l. A Uterary joumaltA of our 
ntvn* Tevtewing the volitme in which k is given, feels a 
pecisltar Crtiini^oii from the difeovery that Spinoza, 
inftead of a formidable eiMemy to the caule of virtue and 
WM indeed their warmeft friend i and pioofly 
fao^s liiat we fltall become more cautious not to fuffer 
oiirfrlves to be deceived by empty names, which tbofe 
who reafou ( Sir Ifiiac Newton and Dr Clarke 
perhaps} give to ihofe who can (Hobbes, we fuppoie, 
and Spinosa).. But tbmigh we have the honour , to 
thmk Ob tbta qoellion; with our illuftrious countryjaen, 
we tiave no deftre to depid Spinoza as a reprobaUt Which 
Voi.XVIL .Part IL 
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the critic fays has often been done by ignorance and 
enthufiifm. We admit that bis coiidiidl in a^tve life 
was irreproachable ; and for his fpeciilativc opinions, he 
muft (land or fall to his own Maftcr. His Ethics ap- 
pear to us iiiderd a fyflcm fhockinglyMmpious ; and in 
the trafl entitled Politics, and right are con- 

founded as in the former volume ; hut in ilic treatife 
Dt Intellectus Emendatioke, arc featured many 
precepts of prat^ical wifdnm, as well as fomc jiidicioir* 
rules for condu^Iing philofophica’ inveftigation ; and v e 
only regret, that the reader muft wade to them through 
pages of fatalifm, fcepticifin, and palpable contradic - 
tiuns. His Compendiam Grammatices lAngur liehra^^ 
though left impcrfefl, appears to have fo much merit, 
that it is to be wifticd he had fulfilled his intention of 
writing a pliilofopliical grammar of that language, in- 
ftcad of wafting his time on ahftiTifc fpcculations, which, 
though they feem not to have lieen injurious to his own 
virtue, are certainly not calculated to promote the vir- 
tue of others, or to incrcafe the fum of human happi- 
nefs. 

SPIRJEA, ill botany: A genus of plants belong- 
ing to the clnfs of icofamlriof and to the order of 
gynia ; and in the natui-al fyftem arranged under the 
26th order, Pomacea. The calyx is quinquefid ; there 
are five petals ; and the capfulc is polyfperroous. There 
arc 18 fpecies ; of which two only are Britifti, the fili- 
pendula and ulmaria. 1. The filipendula^ dropwort, has 
pinnated leaves ; the leaflets are ferrated ; the italk in; 
herbaceous, about a foot and a half high, terminated 
with a loofe umbel of white flowers, often tinged with 
red. The petals are generally fix, and the fegments of 
the calyx are reflexed : the ftainina are 30 or more; 
the germina 1 2 or upwards. It grows in mountainous 
pailures. 2. The ulmaria^ mcadow-Tweet. The leaves 
have only two or three pair of pinna:, with a few fmall- 
er ones intermixed ; the extreme one being larger than 
the reft, and divided into three lobes. The calyx is 
reddifti ; the petals white, and the number of capfules 
from fix to ten twifted in a fpiral. The tuberous pea- 
like roots of the lilipendula dried and reduced to pow- 
der, have been ufed inftcad of bread in times of fcar- 
city. Hogs are very fond of thefe roots. Cows, goats, 
ftieep, and fwine, eat the plant ; but liurfes refufe it. 
The ftowers of the ulmaria have a fragrant feent, which 
rifes in diliillatioii. The whole plant indeed is extreme- 
ly fragrant, fo that the common people of Sweden 
drew their floors with it on holidays. It has alfo an 
aftrtngent quality, and has been found iifeful in dyfen- 
teries, ruptures, and in tanning of leather- 

SPIRAL, in geometry, a curve line of the circular 
kind, which to its progrefs recedes from its centre. 

SPIRE, in archite^ure, was ufed jiy the ancients 
for the bafe of a column, and fotnetimes for the allragal 
or tore & hut among the moderns it denotes a iidt-pje 
that CQBtitMiaiUj diminiflies as it afeends, whether coni- 
cally or pyramidalty- 

.SPIRIT, in metaphyrics, an iiicor|>oreal being or 
4 T lutcUigcocc ; 



humsnam hoc vel illud percipere, nihil aliud dicimna quam quod Dent, non quatenns iniinitui eft, fed qnatenua 
per fukoram humanm mentis explieattiv, five quatenus humanz mentis teffentiam couftituit» hapc vel illam babet 
idtam : rt cum dicimus Deum lianc vel illam ideam habere, non tantum, quatenus naturam bumanm mentis coo- 
ftituit ) fed qnttenits frond cisn mcnlc bumaoa alteriiM rci ctiaa babel sdeam. Card. |nqp,.xL port z. 
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Spirit intt'Ui^ence ; in which fcnfc God is fald to be a' fpiritp 
I are anireU aud the human foul. See Metap hysics, 

. Sriurr, in cheinlftry knd phni'macy, a name applied 

t€ every valatilc liquid which is not iriGpid like phlegm 
or water; and hence the di(tiii£lion into acid, alkaline, 
and vinous fpiritn. See Ph arm act, /rn/erca 

Srimr cf Wine. See Chemistry, Index^ Distil- 
lation, and Pharmacy, Index. 

SPIRITS, or Animal Spirits, See Anatomy, 
Part V. N^' 136, and Physiology, N® 185, 

SPIRITUAL, in general, fomctliing belonging to 
or partaking of the nature of fpirit. See Spirit. 

SPIRITUALITIES ef a Bishop, arc the profits 
he reccivc'K as a biHiop, and not as a baron of parlia- 
ment ; fuch arc the duties of his vilitatinn, prefentation 
money, what arifes from the Inllitutioii and ordination 
of prieit^, the income of his jarifdiflioii, drc. 

SPIRITUOUS liquors have in nil nations been 
Gonlidcred as a proper fubjcdl of heavy taxation for the 
fnpport of the ILaie. This has naturally occafioned a 
nice examination of their ftrength. It having been at 
Inti found thcit this was intimately coniiedted with the 
fpecific gravity, this has been examined with the moil 
fcnipulous attention to every circum fiance which could 
affcA it, fo that the duties might be exadtiy proportion- 
ed to the qiiaiufty of fpirit in any ftroiig liquor, indc- 
pcnd'jnt oil every other circunifiaiicc of fiavnur or tafte, 
or other valued quality. The chemift at lafi found 
that the balls of all ilrong liquors is the fattie, produced 
by Ihe vinbiifl fermentation of pure faccharine matter 
diffnlvcd in water. alfo found, that whether this 
vegetable^ fkilt be taken as it is fpontancoufiy formed in 
tlie juices bf plants atid fruits, or ns it may be formed 
or extricated froAi farhuaccous fruits and roots by acer- 
Kiin part of the procefs of vegetation, it produces the 
fame ardent fpirit, which has always the fame denfity 
in every tniKlurc with water. The minute portions of 
aromatic oils, which are in fopie degree infeparable from 
it, and j'lVe it a different flavour according to the fiib- 
fiaiicofrom which it was ‘obtained, are not found to 
have any feijfilde effcdl on its denfity, or fpecific gravity. 
This LertiJi very completely efiabhfiicd in cchifcquence 
of the unwearied attempts of the mamrfadturerai to Icifen 
the duties payable on their goods by mixtures of other 
fobfiances, which would incrcafc their denfity without 
making them Icfs palaiahle. vi^Iance of the re- 

venue fdficera way no IcL emphvyed jro dete^i every fucU 
CQUlriv.incT, In ihort, it is now an acktlols^ledgcd point, 
that tlic fpecific gTavity is ah aeturaU tell of, the 

But ihcnigh this is true in general, wc cannot derive 
much benefit from it, uuK'L we know the ig^C^fc rela- 
lion between the firength arid the denfity of a fpirttu- 
,ou3 liquor, Po they incrcaTe /ari or by what 

law arc they countded ? It vaw naiiiral to expe£l that 
cciualadilitipns of ardenf fpirils -or alcohol 
quantity ot water wopld prpdpcy «quai.^minutibuB .of 
denfity, Areoincfcrs weifc' accordingly made on this 
principle above ^oo years ago, as m^be fwn in. the 
works, of Oafpar Schpltiis, oturniius, ""A^ricoln, and 
* other pU authors. But whcn,#iiathtmaikjirphy|tc8hc- 
.• ‘CiHje rwire gcnprjilly known^.this was eafily difpOTered 
tq ^e, eiTontous j^ aed it was ftvown fwe^tKink firft by 
Boyle) tliat cq^l udditpns ip. fjBcciftPfgC^v^y 

' f 


yrould be produced by ruccelTively taking out of any SpiriruoUa 
veffel a eertaln meafitre of alcohol and replacing It with l--'<luor» 
an equal meafure of water. This was the moil conve- 
nient difeovery for all parties, hecaufe then the duties 
payable on a cailc of fpirits would be in the exa^l pro- 
portion of the dim.jnucion of its denfity. But it was 
loon found by thofe w'ho were appointed guardians of 
the revenue that this concluiiun Was erroneous, and 
that a mixture which appeared by this rule to contain 
3 5 gaHoiiB of alcohol, did really contain 35 1 . This they 
found by adlually making fuch a mixture : 18 gallons 
of alcohol mixed with 18 of water produced only 35 
gallons of fpirits. The revenue olficers, finding that 
this condcnlatioii was moft remarkable in mixtures of 
equal parts of water anil the firongefi fpirits which could 
then be procured, determined to levy the duties by this 
mixture ; becaufi*, wdiether the fpirituniis Ifquor wa'^^ 
ftronger or weaker than thin, it would appear, by it.^ 
fpecific gravity, rather ftroiigcr than it really was. Thi . 
fagacious obfervation, and the fimplicity of thc.compo- 
fition, which could at all times be made for compariloi;, 
feem to be the reasons for our cxcifc offices fclefkirg 
this mode of cilirnating the ftrength and levying the 
duties. A mixtiuc of nearly equal meafures of water 
and alcohol is called iPRoor spirit, and pays a certain 
duty per gallon ; and the ftrength, of a fpirituous liquor 
is eftimuted by th^ gallons, not of alcohol, but of proof 
fpirit which the caft contains. But liccaufc it might 
be diflkuit to procure at all times tliis proof fpirit for 
comparifon» fuch n mixture was made by order of the 
board ofexcife : and it was foU^i), that when ^x gdllous 
of it was mixed with one gallon of water, a wine gal- 
lon o£ the mixture weighed 7 pounds j 3, ixiimhea a^ir- 
dopois. Tlie board therefor^ declaVcdi thattifi^rpiritqous 
liquor of which the gallon weight^ 7 ppupds, 13 ounces 
fhoiild be reckoned 1 to<) or 1 ip ,7 under proof. 'This 
is but an awkward, and comblex fqrruula,; it was iii 
order to foil matters to a mode of examination which 
had by lime obtained the fanAipn of ilie bo^. Mr 
Chrkc, an ingenious a.riifi of that ti^ae, bad made a 
hydiometer jncomparabl,y >mbrc, eiiiaft. tbpp^ a oth4rr» 
onduoiiftriifteci ou tnathcm'aticaJjpn^Ciples^i^^ for com- 
putatipn. This hA4 a fet o£ wei|^fets Oi)rrcfpqmlba| to 
the additions, oLwaiter pr proof . fpirit, anditlb'e mlxtin;e 
1 to 6 or X in 7 waa the only one which wieighqd an 
tx'a£i iniinber of ounces gailQn without a fruciiorr. 

, Thps. (lands the cxcife la w ; and CUrke’s hydronieter 
is fiill the infirument of apthority^ altbqpgft, others hfwc 
been fince, conftrufted by DiCAJt, 
which arc, much more ingenious ^ndcqhvcn»cnt. ( The 
mathematician who cxamineaptcas’s hydrometer, with 
its fiidirig fcale, by which it is adjutted to the cHfiereiit 
temperatures, and points put tlie condeofattoiu, will 
perceive a beautiful and fagacious combination of quan- 
tities, which he will find it difficult to bring under- 
any analytical formula, j^haps Qain's inoy have fome 
prcfevencc.in relTpciEl of coaveniency ; Ufi^nUi 

uddevt* Mr Dicas’s. was original, , 

As naturahfis became more act'uflomed to. txatO, ob« 
fervatioQ in every topic of inquiry, the condenfatioiv ■ 
which obtains in the mixture of dificrent fubfiances be- 
came more familiarly known... This, evidently .affidts 
the prc/enl qqcAioo and.bolb ibec^ifet nd the^diftiUers 
are intcrefied in its accurate decilm.pY occafioned 

^ 10 tfic SoLiefy i and.^ ipofi fem- 

pilluus. 
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^p'rhuous pulous examination of the ftpenjrih of fpirituoiis liquors 
IJvjn ors. made by Sir Charles Bhigden and Mr Gdpin, of 
^ which they have gi^vL'n a very particular account in the 
Philosophical TaANSArrioNS for 1790 and 1792. 

Wc have taken notice of this in the article Specific. 
Gravitv, mentioning fuch circtimllancca of thcrefiilta 
ns fuited our purpofes of phyfjca} difcullinii. At pre- 
fent we give the general refult in the table of fpecific 
gravity, as peculiarly belonging to fpirituous licpuirs, 
flffurding the mull exa£i account of their deiility in 
every llatc of dilution of alcohol with water. And 
as the relation between the proportion of ingredients 
and the dcniity is peculUir to every rnbltaiicc, fo that 
fcarccly any inference can he made from one to another, 
tlie reader will confider the tables here given as charac- 
tcridic with refpedl to alcohol. In all folutions of falta 
wx* found that thecondenfacio^ incrcafcacominnally wdth 
the dilution, Mdiereas it is greateft when equal bulks of 
w.nttr and alcohol are mixed ; yet wc do not confider 
this as an exception; for it is certain, that in the ftrong- 
cfl brine the falilie ingrtdieiit bears but a fmall pro- 
poition to the water— and when we mix two folutions, 
the coiidfeiifation is greateft when they are nearly equal 
in bulk. But we think nuffclvcs entitled to infer, that 
alcohol is not a dilution of a fubflnnce in a quantity of 
water ; but that water, in a certain proportion, not very 
dillaiit from what we can prodlicc by (Tow diftillatton, 
is an ingredient of alcohol, Or is otie of its component 
parts, and not merely a vehicle or menftnium. We 
therefore imagine that proof fpirit contains nearly c- 
qtial bulks of water and ardent fpirit 9. 

The great difficulty in this examination arofe from 
the very diffiilnilar expanOons of water and alcohol by 
heat. This determined Sir Charles Blagdeit to cilimate 
the proportions of ingredients by weight, and made it 
abfulutely neceflary to give a fcalc of fpecific gravity and 
ftrength for every temperature. For it muft be remark- 
^dt that the qxiclition (whether in commerce or philofo* 
phy) al|vays is, “Ftowmany gallons of alcohol and of 
water, taken, juft now and mixed together, will pro- 
duct a hundr.cd ^lloi'is of the fpirit wc arc examin- 
ing The pTopbrtioii of thefc two will be different 
according to the Icmptiraturc of both. As many mix- 
tures thenfforc mull have been made in each proportion 
'as there w^erc temperatures conlidered ; but by taking 
the ingredients by weight, and examining the denfity 
nrthc compoutid iii one teilipcraiurc, it is then heated 
and cooled, and its change of denfity ohferved. Calcu- 
litilati tlihi can tell US the change in tlic projKirtion of 
tlrt bulks or numbers of gallons in the mixture, by 
a previous tabic fhowing the expanfions of 
yvater and of alcohol. 

The alcohol fcle^ted for this examination had the 
/ fpccific gravity 0,825. This is not the pUTi'ft that can 

he procured ; fome was produced of 0,8 of 0,814, 
and 6,8 rjv both obtained from rriin, frohi .irnndy, and 
fi-oHi'niaTt Fptrft. We an* informed that Dr Blackbas 
obtained it of the, fpccift'c gravity 0,8 by 'digclling ft'!- 
cdhol with fixed ammoniac (muiTaiic acid u.iitcd with 
Irtne)' made very dry.' It dephlegmalos alcohol very 
powerfully without ileCompofing it, which always hap- 
pens vvhtn wc ufe cauftic alkali. Alcohol of 0,825' was 
i-hoftli bccauft e^xprfjFcd by a number of cafy manage- 
-»n'-*rrt in Cbm pu tali oh. 

' Tfce^cxatrifhatioh commented by afctrtainlng-thc Ck- 


panfions of water and akohol. The temperaiure 60® Spintnbii* 
of Fahrenhcit*s fcale was fclecled for the general tern- 
perature of comparifun, being cafily aitainnble even in 
told weather, and allowing tlie examinator to operattr 
at cafe. The firft and laft rojiaitments of thc^ tabh^s 
contain the weights and fpccilic gr.ivities of alcohol and 
waUr for every liflh dtgrec ol heat fnjin 30® to ico’. 

From thefe wc have cnniliurtcd the t\v6 fulluwing little 
tables of cxpanfion. The bulk of 1 000 ouncts, poumh, 
or dthcr weight of w'aicr and of alcohol of the tempe- 
rature 60®, occupies the bulks exj>rcftixl in the tables 
for every other temperature. AVaier could not be ea- 
fily or ulVrLilly examined when of the temperature 30*^, 
bccaufc it is wich great diijiciilty kipt ftuid in lint 
temperature. It is very remarkable, that wlieii it can 
be fo k'.pt, it expands inftead of contrading ; while 
cooling dow'n from 35“ or thereabouts, and us it ap- 
proaches to 32", it expands rapidly. AVe obferve the 
fame thing in tlic cryllaliizaliun of Glauhcr lalt, mar- 
tial vitiioh and fonie others, which contain much wa- 
ter ill ilieir cryftal;. Weobfcrvt, on the other hand, 
a remarkable contradion in the /.eolite juft before its 
beginning to Iwcll into bubbles by a nd heat. 


Heat 

.Jiiilk 1)1 lou oco uuuci-j. 1 

01 \r.iitr. ( 

1 ()J .A icoht/j. 

30" 

35 

40 

45 

5 <=> 

55 

60 

65 

7 D 

75 

80 

S5 

90 

95 

100 

99910 

99906 

99932 

I 00000 
100050 

I 00 1 06 
ICO 170 
I0024I 
100320 

1 00404 
100500 1 
100608 1 

Diir. 1 

1 

-- 4 
+ B 

18 

30 

3B 

50 

56 

64 

7 * 

79 

84 

96 

108 

1 19T95 
j 19514 

1 HJ839 
120172 

I 20514 
120868 
121212 
121565 
121919 
122279 , 
122645 
I23OI7 

123393 

123773 

124157" 

Oif'. 

3'9 

325 

332 

342 

34B 

35 ^^ 

353 

354 
360 
366 
372 

37^^ - 

380 

384 


This being prcmifed, the examination was conduced 
in the following manner : — It was determined to mix 
100 parts by weight of pure alcohol with five, lef, fif- 
teen, twenty, parts of diflilled writer, till they wen- 
compounded in equal quantities, and then to mix iro 
parts of dill in ed water with 95, 90, fiy, 80, &c. parts 
of alcohol, till they were mixed in the proportion nf loo 
to 5. Thus a feries of mixtures would be obtained, ex- 
tending from pure alcohol to pure water. This* feries 
would be fuch, that the examin.il iuiis would be moft 
frequent in the cafes mo ft ufiial in the commerce of 
ftrong Uquors. A fet of phials, fitted with ground 
ftoppers,' w'crc provided, of iizea lit to hold the intended 
mixture^. Thefc mixtures were made hy fufpending 
ih.? phial fo the arm of a very nice halaiice, in the op- 
pofite fcale of which (bcfidcs the eouiiterpoife of the 
phial) there was placed tlic weight 100. Spirit wsa 
then poured into the phial till it exaflly balanced the 
weight 100. The weight for the water 'to be added 
was then put into the oppgfite' fcale, and water wJ*'* 
poured into tlie' phial by meati^ of fletidcr glafs fun.-id, 
4 T 2 by 
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Sftifieuoui by fmall quantities at a time, and the phial frequently 
Liquora. agitated to promote the mixture. When the additional 
weight was cxadly baianeedv phial was taken ita 

Hopper put in, and leather tied over it, and it was fet by, 
for at leaH a month, that the mixture and the whole 
proceiii of condenCation inight be counpleted* The fame 
method was fblkiwcd in the nurtures where the water 
was pTC-doitiinant« 

When the ingredients ofthefe mixtures were judged 
to have completely iocnzpotated, their fpeciik gravity 
wai ^eg[a mined by w;ciigtog with the moft fcrupuloua 
pcecifion the cantenta of a tefielvHiioh held 2925 troy 
grains of water, of the.ebmpemtuii: 60^. The bHlance 
w*asfo exceedingly fenfdde, that tiie 50th part of a grain 
greatly deeanged ita portion, when loaded with the 
IcaleBaiid their contents. It was condrudlcd by Mr 
Ramfden, and fame aceount of its cxquifite fenfibiltty 
may be feen in the ymurne/ Vr o\. XXXIH. 

Tins fpinntity of materials was therefore thought abun- 
« dantly ruffidentiiir afeertaining the denlity of the li« 
quDf. It tt needlers to detail the precautions which 
were taken fur having the contents of the weighing 
bottle broQg^it to the precife temperature proper m 
the experiment. They wei'e fuch as every perfop con* 
verGant with fuch things is accuilomed to take. The 
buttle hftd a (lender neck, and being put on a lathe, 
a mark was made round it with a diamond. The bottle 
was /iTled till the bottom of the hollow rurface of the 
fluid was in the plane of this mark ; and to judge of 
the accuracy attainable in lUling the buttle, die opera* 
tion was fcveral times repeated and the contents weigh- 
ed, without the diirercuce of f'^th of a grain in 2925. 
The only foufce of eiiror which was to be guarded 
againd was air-bubbles adhering to the infitb? of the 
bottle, or moifturie cbndcnfing {in the expenmenta with 
’ low temperauircs)un ihc outlidc. Bod« of ehefc were 
attended to ss much as polTihlt. 

This nniechod of deurmining the fpcciBc g^rarvity was 
prdViTcd to the ufttpl method, obferving the weight lofl 
by a lump of gbfs when fuTpended in water j for Mr 
Gilpin V*td been enabled, by means of this hicc ba- 


lance to difeover, even in pure water and in alcohol, Spirhuous 
a want of pcrfcA fluidity. Something like vifeidity Liquors. ^ 
Madcted the motioft of a lump of glafs through the ’ 
liquor fenfibly fluggifli, fo that when the balance was 
brought to a level, there was not a perfeff cquilTbrinm 
of weights: (See what we have faid in this matter 
in SrxcjFic Gravity. Mr Gilpin alfo tried the in- 
genious inHruincnt propofed for mch experiments hy 
Mr RanMcn, and deferibed by him in a pamphkt 
on this very fubjedl ^ and be found the anomalicB of 
experiment much greater than in this method liy 
weighing. Indeed the regular pragreftoh of weights 
to be fran in iht annexed tables is an unqiuidionahle 
proof of the fuffidency of the method ; and ir has the 
evident advantage of all other methods in point of Am- 
plidty and pra^icabillty without any UDcommoii ap- 
paratus. Any perfon poflefled of a good ordinary ba- 
lance and a fet of exafb weights may examine all qiicf* 
tions bf tl&is kind, hy. weighis^ pure water «iul the li- 
quor which he may have occalion to examine in a com- 
raon 6 or 8 ounce phial. For'this rcafon, it is recom- 
mended (in pi'cftrence to all hy drome ters) to the board 
of excife to provide this hnipli; apparatus in every prin- 
cipal office. 

: Every experiment wai.madent leal! three times; and 
the mean refult (which never diiiered one grain from 
the extreme) wRs taken* ' 

From thme experiments annexed tables were 
couHruAcd. The firft is the Ample abllradl of the ex- 
periments^ containiug the weights of the contents of 
the bottle of every mixture. Tlte feesmd conCaiiis the 
fpeci Ac gravities deduced from ihem. 

We have laid ^chnt the experimenta appear furpriflng*^ 
ly accurate. This ‘ we fay on the auihofity of .the are* 
giilar progreffion of the fpncific grayity tu any' of the 
horizontal rows. In the ferks^ fur tnlbincie, for the 
leniperature tlte greateA anomaly is in the' mixtui'e ^ 

•of 50, parts of rpirit WMth 10& of 'water. . The 
fpeoifle gravity is 95^804, Wanting of the re-r 

gular progrefiion. This docs not amoijint to ' 1 hr , 
lipoo- ^ i 
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TABLE L'— fW eights, at the- different Degrees of Temperature. 
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TABLE il.— Red Speclftc Gtantics at the differcrtt’TeitiperatureS. 
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30 ,fl3R96 

3 ? P367* 

40 ,,Hi 445 ' 
5D|. 821^77 
6u ' ^00 

^ ,K 4 'i(v 2 
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75 

8c ,8iyyo 
85 1 ,812^3 
90 ! ,81039 
95 1 ,80788 
j 00 j ,80943 


.84 99 9 ' 

’^4539 
,8.)? 10 [ 
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I 
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,84802 
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,83604 
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,8311 1 
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! ,K682 5 
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We formerly obferved, that the ferlcs 
chof:'n by Sir Charles Blagden, for the advantages at- 
tending it in making (he experiments w^endt fuiVcd For 
I'ulviiig the quelllons which commonly occur in thefpi- 
rit bufinefs- He accordingly fuggelU th« propriety of 
forrniug tables in a convenient Cericsfruru the-data fur- 
nifhed by thr-fc experiments, indicating the proportion 
of ingredients contained in fomc coiiRant weight or 
bulk. 

''J'o r^cilitalc the con(lru(^ion of fiich tables, it is 
nrcelFary to coulidcr the l'ubje£i in . the moll general 
manner. Tlieiefore let ^ repreCent the condant nuiii- 
hcr ioo. Let w and .r reprelent the quantities of water 
and fpirlt by weight in any mixture; that is, the 
pounds, ounecHy or grains of each. Let x reprefeiit 
the quantity uf fpirits alfo by weight; that 

is, tltc nuinb'jr of pounds of Ipirics contained in ioo 
pounds of the mixture; and iety.be its quantity psr 
in gallunsj or the ,uumber of gallons contained tQ 
IOO gallons of the UHinixed Ingredients. Let in be the 
bulk of a pound of i'pirit of any given temperature, the 
bulk of a pound ol water oj iMj'ame temperaiutt being 
accounted i. 

Then is the weight of any mixture, and w-)* 

m j is its hulk. 

Wc have the fallowing proportions : i. : xren : 

Xi and M = (Equation id); and hence j maybe 
found when « the per rentage in weight is givcHi for s 
(Equation xd.) 


Zk u* -f- m s : a : and y ss 


w + m i 

quation 3d)i ^qd jmayBt found wheny, the percentage 
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of mixture alfo in fuch fort, that the eye lhall readily catch their Spirituoos 
diftance from the principal line AB. Let GPL be a hiquors. 
thin dip of whalebone, of uuiforiri breadth and thick- 
uefs, alfo divided into equal parts properly diltingiiilh- 
able. Ladly, Let there be a pin P fixed near the mid- 
dle of the principal line AB. 

Now fiippofc that a value of / is to be interpolated 
by means of an obferved fpecific gravity not in the ta- 
ble. Look for the neared to it, and note its didance 
from the preceding and the following. Let thcfc he 
PH and PK on the flexible fcalc. Alfo take notice of 
the lines K 10 and H 10, whufe diflances from AB 
are equal to the condant difference between the fuccef- 
livc values of S, or to any cafily eilimaicd multiple of it 
(uB in the prefent cafe wc have taken 10 and 10, in- 
dead of 5 and 5, the running difference of Sir CharKu 
iBlagdcn’s table). Then, leaning the middle point P of 
the whalebone on the pin P in the board, bend it, and 
place it dantwife till the points K and H fall foinc- 
wherc on the two parallels K. 10 and PI 10. No matter 
how oblique the polition of the whalehune is. It will 
bend in fuch a manner thiit its different points uf Jivi- 
fioii (reprefenting different fpecific gravities) will fall 
oil the parallels which reprefent the corrti'ponding va- 
lues of j. We can fay that all this may be done in lefj 
than half a minute, and Icfs time titan ii ncccffary for 
infpe^lirig a table of proportional parts, and not the 
tenth part of that ncccdary for interpolating by fecond 
differences. Yet it is exaft enough (if of the iizc of 
duodecimo page) for interpolating three decimal places. 

This is ten times more exaft than the prefent cafe re- 
quires, To return from this digrcflion. 

(E- I'laving thus found j in the table, .we get x ory by • 

the equations “7“=Jr, and a rzji 


in gallons^ w givpH ; fori (Equation 4th.) 

The ufual qpeilions winch can be folved from thcfc 
. experiments arc, 

1. To i^fcqrtajni the quantity of fpirits per ce«K in 
bulk, from jObfervation of tlic fpecific gravity, or to tell 
! Kuw maiiy gallons of fpirit are iu 100 galiona of mix- 
^ire, ' \ ^ 

. Look for ttic fpecific gravity in the tabic, and at 
. the head of. the column will be found the and t cor- 
refponding. If the prccife fpecific gravity obferved is 
not in the tables, the s mull be found V)y intcipola- 
lion. And here it is proper to remark, that taking the 
Ample pro]:xwtional patois of fpecific gravity will not be 
fiifiiciciitly L'xaflj efpeciaBy near the beginning or the 
* end of the table, bccaufc the Jciintics correfpoudiiig to 
the ferlcs of mixtures do not change uniformly, Wc 
' muff have recourfe to the general 1 ules of interpolation, 
by means of fuff and fecond difi'erences, or he provided 
with a fubfidiary table of difi'eienees. A good deal of 
pradice in compiii tut ions of this kind fuggeiled the fol- 
lowing method of making fuch uitrrpolation^ with great 
pure flrfp^ttch aUdvubundant accuracy. On a plate of Wipod, 
•ccLXxji., Of mculj.or ffiff vacd-paper, draw a line EE (flg*'^.), 
as a fcale of equal parts, repr.^(entir)g tbc hading or 
equable arithmetical fericB of any; table. (Iq the pre^ 
frnt cafe EF i® the fcalc on which j-ip compiued*)— 
/riifungh every . ^ni of diyjfion draw thC' perpcndic^i- 
Jars, BA, I^.C^ one of them A 

‘ more con (pjcuouetliAii the reil,qqd diffinguiifh ilKOthcri 


^ fw-j-i/i i ' 

But here a mntmai circumffancc occurs. The weight ‘ 
of alcohol St nnd its per ceniage x, was rightly deter- 
mined by the fpecific gravity, bccaufe it wasintcrpolalcd 
between two values, which were experimentally con- 
neded with thw fpecific gravity. But in making the 
tranfitioU from .v toy* we only give the percentage in 
gallaiiB before mixture, hut not the numbtr uf gal- 
lons of alcohol contained in a hundird gallons of mix- 
ed liquor. For when wc have taken — -y aiid y inffead 
, of 11/ and f, they will inJ»:ed make a limilar componud 
when mixed, bLcaufe tlic proportion of their ingredient s 
is the fame.. But they will not rnako icp galiuns of 
this compound, becaufe rluic is a ffiiinking or coodenfa^. 
rion by mixture, and the fpecific gravity by which wc 
interpolated / is the phyfiCLil or real fpecific gravity 


correfponding to w and s ; ^YK^le 


nv + j 


the fpecific 


w X J 

gravity implied in the value uf y> is the mat hemal ical 
denlily iiidcpendcnl on this cun lciifaiinii. Since there- 
fore y, toget,her with o — make lefs than 100 gat- 
Ions of the compound, there muff in too galioita of it 
be more alcohol than is expreffed byy. 

. Let G be the mathematical fpecific gravity (« 

and^ the pbyfical or real obltryed fpecific 

gravity (which we cannot ex prefh algebraically ) ; ar*d 
let K he the gal'h)hs of alcohol really ^contained rn 100 
glillofia of the compound. The bulkbc?rtg inverfdy aa 
the dctifity or fpwific gravity, 'it ,rt. evident that the 

bulk' 
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bulk of ihi ctMfMoi nmfl: be to loo gillone as g to 

I^iqiiora, j|j|| ^p ^ 

-■n,T— g— lur , 1 ,^ fficmfc it m the prbpoTtion of O to 

g. And heciiofe thi^ tll^memntfo^^ mu(t bn of the 
lofife ftrenOtb ndCh tbll ebnt4rA6ind 'liquor, botli itigrcdi* 
ents muft be incteoftd to tht proportion ofO to^, ind 

— Nonrjiii- 


Oreiauft hnrc'G.sgasjr s o, and 

Head of yt write a — *n*d inilcad of 


> write 


’ tv4.iw > 

w -i* # * 


; f tlliu JllU^NM U1 JT* 

v+.m* G 

which tre nrpeAi?clf equal to tfaeoti This 


girei u( K3^« X 




m t 


iga X' 


' 4 ^ / w/^/ * 

AU ibis will be ilhiilrated bf an examplea 
Snppofe tbaa we have obferted the fpecific graritp of 
a fpirituoua liquor of the temperature 6o^ to be 0,94 i^B. 
Lookiug into Sir Charke Blagdeo^a table, we dnd the 
gravitica b,94or8 and 0,04296, and the / cortefpDnd- 
iag to them is Bo and 7j, the water in eajlh mixture 
being too. hj ioterp^ation we obtain the 1. cerre- 
fponduijg to o,5^t a8r Wa 78. At this temperature m 

s 1,21212, and w ^ = 94,54545. Tbere«> 


""0,825’ 
fort n ;s 0,94128 X lOO X * 
very nearly 50. 


94^54545 

*94*54545 


.,ae 49 , 997 ,or 


We hare feet cren peffoAB not unacquainted with 
fabjefls of tfaii kind puzaled by this fon of paradox. 
« is faid tb be the per centage of fpirk in the com- 
pound. The compound tias the fame proportion tf tih* 
gredients when imad^ up io too gallons as before, when- 
y was laid to its per centigcg and ytiy and a are not 
the fame. The faft h, that although z is the niimber 
of gallons of alcohol really contained in ido gidloni of 
the compound, and this akohol is in the fame propor- 
tion as before to the water, this proportion is not that 
of 50 to yti 1 tor if the ingredients were feparated again, 
thm would be 50 gallons of alcohol and 50,876 of 
water. 

The pfoporttos of the ingredients in their feparate 

** ^ which 


date is had by the 3d Equation ysxa 
is eqiiiaalcnt to G 0 


<y+m/ 

Eor the preient example 


j will be feuo4 ^fri99« *^4 oe the water per 

kent. 5l»4£ii I(^ gaOuas ^ impiixed ingn- 

dienta ' We be tlM tbm iqe^has bec^ added 
gaBona of alcohol t and fince bb^h ingtedients are a^- 
mented in the ftopottioii of G to g, there Imre tw 
liccn added 1,478 of water, whole addhion for 

making up tho |oo gaBous of ^cbmppun^ is 
gallons t aad if tl^ tngredltPti of the ebs^ood 
feparate, would imu|g 

might kabe bceiiibbBd at tlie.Mb by M ftopoftickt, 
G ;g -^38 loot (ITkai i lfc 
The neat qufriBou whi^hi BfusBp occim In bufipeli ia 
to find what debSiiy vtS ftlUk from aor jwdpofed 
lure per gallou. 

Moft cmMMitt t« iMkfi .• Xf (Iw c 

ftpMipt WM amaatrikOt oa .nlae^B taU^wcIwfe 

- - ' 1 . 
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the rpccifk gravity by in(pe 6 Hon. If not, we muft in- BpWtastn 
t^tpohlte. l^tquom- 

Mdf. The value wf m, whkh is employed in ^efere-' 
dudtkMis, varies with the temperature. It is always ob- 
tained by diridttig the fpeciftc gravity of nlcohDl of that 
temperitufre by the fpecifie gravity of water of the 
fame temperature. The quotient is the real fpecific 
gravity of alcohol for that temperature. Both of tluife 
are to be had in the firft and lad copartinents of Sir 
Charles Blagden’s table. 

ThdTc opcraticmi for particular cafes gise the anfwers 
to gattiCuAr oecafionat queAtons. By applying them 
to all the numbers in the tables, tables may be coaftrudl- 
ed for folving every queftton by infpeAion. 

There is another qucAion which occurs mod fre- 
quently in the exeife tranfadkms, and allb in all com- 
pofitions of fpirituous liquors^ vizir What ftrength will 
refult from a' mixture of two eoui pounds of known 
Hreugth, or mixing any compound of water i To 
fdlve queftions of this kind by the ubic fo often quot- 
ed, wc thud add into the Arm the water per gallon of 
the different liquors. In like manner, take the Turn of 
the fj^irlts, and fay, as the fum of the waters is to that 
of the alcroholsy to U a to jj tod opeiwte with a and / 
as before* 

Analogotfs to this is the quedion of the duties. 

Thefe are levied on piwof fpiritsj that is, a certain du- 
ty ts charged on a gallon of probf fpirit 1 and the gan- 
ger’s bafiaefs is to difcovCr hOwf many gallons of proof 
fpirit there is in any compound. The fpecilication of 
proof fpirit in our excife laws is exceedingly obfeure 
and cofupkn* A gaHoa wdgjbmg 7 pounds j e ounces 
(at 55 °) is acGoufited i- ^ a un^r proofs The gal- 
loB ol^wnter containa 58476 ,graipa» ovA tU* fp****^ *a 
54688 . Its dehtity theretoFc IS al 55 ^ or fas 

may be inferred from the table ]r <49335 at;fo^. Thin 
denfity correfponds to a tniature of 1 00 g^ins of wa- 
ter with 93 v 457 of alcobot If (bis be fit^pofed to re* 
full from the mixture of 6 gallons of ati^hiol with i of 
water (as is fuppofad by the defigna^iqq i to 6 un- 
der prooQ, the gallon Mfpotff iplrits opimfti of loo 
parti of Tpiritf by Weightf mixed with !75 parts of 
water. Such a Ipirit wQl have the Acnfity 0,9160 
nearly* 

This being premiredf iii order to find tha galToni of 
i^oof fpirits in any mixturci. find ^be qvsntity of alcf- 
bol by weight, and then fay» aa tqojo fo is the al- 


be 


is queftW is folvcd b] ineaut,of the 
.mil. Io tbit 


bol by weight, and then fay» aa tqojo iMp fo 11 tb 
coho! in tb compound to tb mroo^ fpu^ that ma 
Bsade of and for wMch tb oubka b ptid« , 
We bvc confidered fids pt fyfie kngib, be«- 

caufe it is of great imporfh^ in pw fjdrb trade to have 
tbefe cucamfiaiicea amruined with piycifioa 1 and be- 
cante tb f^ib is theory Om criterion that 

^ b bd of the benglh. of gunpowder, or 

iHodadpg a ccrtxio b&c b ibi^qg, arc very vague 
UetM ^ ^hkreasf b tb 

cutely meertaia w kmitgl# at 

winpi^tlya|i|Wir. ^ , 

Sir pinib Mpg^n,^ IdrOilM, h^^^ 
moft; ciquimi tn pf tbefe valu- 

aUeeaperimeota. tatluAtepmpi;^tionaaremade{br 
every poky tX the bhdnaif iiM for eyaty degree of tb 
tbrlBsoii^^ BtiMbfe tiimes are RiHf pot m tb moft 
oopMmiaiiB fovnp tCr jeha WdEnn, aa 

iageoiMs fSfldk^ Itidiflf at Djuub, ftas juft pub- 
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SpirkuQttB lifted at Edinburgh Ublvs CiH^Uri (^undfd 

l^ifuorB. Qj, tiijg fjnie experiments. Both uf thefc tables ftow 
' the quantiues by; wearuFf corre^Tpoipding to emery unit 
by weight of Sir Cbai’lea Blagdcn^l experifnentfli .and 
for every defp-e« nf temjperat^ire. They aJta ftpvr the 
fer eenioiffg uf alcoboh and the oondenfatfon or the^quan- 
tity k)It by mixture. But aa tliey both retain the, ori- 
ginal feriea of parta by irdgbti whicb is very onufuab 
the spirit tradetauriU lin4 cot,fi^ahlr diffiooity in 
ing ufe of them. Rttaining this terifs alfo caufes all 
th^/er een$age sitnobera (inrhiph art the only interefting 
ones to the tradi'r) to hf fra^ionaly and no anfurercan 
be had witlunU a double interpolatian. 

We have thereflore . ealeuteted a tabic in thf form in 
which u mull be mall ufeful ,and- T^ceptable to thofe 
who are engaged in, tbe^fpint tradCi ftowlng at once 
the fpeciftc gravity which. f^om any proportion 

of admixture nrhandredth ',parta of the whob:- This 
anfwers immediately the. chiqf qiieilioni in the: terms in 
which they are : ufually' conceived and propofed. The 
two fir^ or leading oolumira ftow the proportion in gal- 
lonsi pints’i or other enbie Jneafures^ of the mixtureithe 
whole quantity being alwaya loo.. The lecpnd column 
fiioiwi the cofWpondmg fpediic gravity .*• fo tbit we 
can either And the proportion of the ingrediente by the 
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obfcfvcd fpecific gravity, gr, jind 1 )^ gravity reCulting Spirittefwi 
fjiDig aiiy proportion of the ingredient!. A third co- Liquori. 
lumn liiows how much the hundred ixiufures of the tivo ' 
ingredient! fall ftort of making a hundred meafurcs of 
tlic compound. A fimpk proponioOf which egn be 
done without the pen, wiU determine, what part of thi.« 
deliciency mud be made op by fpirit. The ufe of 
ihis table mnil now be fo faititiiar to the reader's 
mind, that wc need not give further inllru^lioiis about 
it* 

This is followed by another (imilar table, giving an 
unmediate aufvrer to |bc moil ufual qaeilion, ** How 
many meafures of alcohol are there really cuntamed in 
1 oo nfeafurcs ? This h alfo accompanied by a column of 
condenfation. It would have been fomewfiat more ele- 
gant, had the fpccifio gravkies in this table made the 
equable feries and leading Column. But we did not ad- 
vert tp this till we had computed the tabic, and the la- 
bour was too great to be repeated for flight reafons. 

The tables are oqly fpr the temperature 6o*. To this 
the fpirituouB liquors can always be brought in thefe cli- 
mates ; and in cafes where we cannot, a moment's in- 
fpe^ion of Sir Charles Blagden'a table will point out 
very nearly (or cxadtly, by a ftort computation) the 
neceffary come Aions. 



Qond. 


Compound. 
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Cond. 
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Cond. 
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III the ftrA Ubkf of which the folc intention is to 
point out the proportion of ingrcdicDts, the fpeciiic gr»- 
▼iticB arc computed only to four ptaceSi which will al- 
ways gWe tbe: aflfwer true to pact* In the Laft, 

which, is nrkore imipedia^ly iiiterc&i^ to the merchant 
in his iraufn£^ions with the eacife office, the computa- 
tion is eerried one .pleco ftiriher*” 

Xbeooufidemf ibn of the 6 dlof thefe two tables wifi 
ftirnifH (btne ufcful inform^on to the reader who is in- 
le retied ip the philofophyof ohcinical mixture, and who 
endeavours to inveftignte the okuiire of thofe forces 
which conne£i the particles of tangible matter. Thcfo 
vary whU tb< diftmlce jof Hie particle ; and therefore 
ilie law of; their aftiani like that wfurarnfaL gravifatfoo, 
is to 'be difeovered by meaumi^ their feniibic elfe&i at 
iUeir earioua difteacts.. Their chai^ of diftaiicc ia 
fecn in the ebauge^of denfity .oripccilic gravity. 

Did the mdividiial denfieks of the water aud fpirit 
remain unohai^cd by imature,,the fpecifiemvicy would 
change by eciualdiferaoccs in* the ferurs of inixt«tt;a.on 
whveh tbia t4ble k conAriaAed ; for the bulk jbeing al- 
ways the fame, the change of fpccific gravity mun be 
the bflwcoi tm weight^ the j^lloii: of wa- 
ter it wAMi and that oMic galUua of fpirit which 


ta taken out. The whole dfllkrtncc of the fpecific gra- 
vities of fpitits and water being 1,750 patts in 10,000* 
the nugmcfitation by each fuccidffive change of a meafure 
of fpiiit for a meurnre of water woula, be the looth 
part of this, or 17,5. B«rt» by taking the focedfive 
differenccB of denfity as thefr occur in raembl^i we fee 
that they are vailly greater in tht ^dttibtis of wa- 
ler^ being then abonf ep ; after which thep gradually 
dttnihilh to the medium ^quantity -i'77, when water and 
fpiriti are mixed in nearly equal bidke. 'The d^fTereii- 
cet of fpecific gratity till dimi&iflt, and are reduced to 
9, when about 75 parts of water are tnmd with 2 j of 
fpirit* The differences now incrcafe again ; and the 
lad, whea 99 fxrta of Water are mixed with i part bf 
fpirit, the ddfmnce frorti the fpecific gravity of pUte 
wator is above 14. 

The mechnnicar effedt, therefore, of the addition of 
a meafure of water to a great quantity of foirit is greats 
ertban the fimikr tfkA of the addition of a cn^afare of 
ij^ta to a great quantity of water. What we call me- 
dianical efed is the’localmotibn^ the change of dfftance 
of the pBfticleet that the cofpnfoiffxy forces may'kgahi 
be in equiHbrio. Obferre, too^ that tWe chati£ ts 
greater than ia the proportion^ of ilie dtftancc of tfie 

particles ; 
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SriirUuoM particles ; for iKe denfity of water is to tliat of fpirits 
l.iquort. nearly as 6 to 5*, and the chaQ|fca of fpecific g rarity arc 
“ ^ ~ nearly as 6 to * 

We alfo fee that the changing caufe^ which prodaces 
the ahfolute condenfation of each ingredient, ccafe^ to 
operate when parts of water hare been mixed with 
35 of alcohol : for the variation of fpecific gravity, 
from dimtnifliing comes now toincreafc{ and therefore, 
in this particular Hate of compofition, is equable. Things 
are now in the fame ftatc as if we were mixing two 
fluids which did not ad on each other, but were mutu* 
ally difTeminatcd, and whofe fpecific gravities are nearly 
as 9 to 10 ; for the variation 9 of fpecific gravity may 
be confidcred as the 100th part of the whole difference 
in the fame manner as 17,$ would have been had water 
and alcohol fudained no contradton^ 

The imagination is greatly aflided in the contempla- 
tion of geometrical quanitity by exhibiring it in its own 
form. Specific gravity, being an expreflion of denfity 
(a notion purely geometrical), admits of this illudra- 
tion 


Phte Therefore let AB (fig. 4.) reprefent the bulk of any 
QcccLxxii mixture of water and alcohol. The fpecific gravity of 
water may be reprefented by a line of fuch a length, 
that AB fhall be the difference between the gravities of 
alcohol and water. Suppofe it extended upwards, to- 
wards till Ba is to Aa us 10,000 to 8250. It will 
fuit our purpofe better to reprefent it by a parallelo- 
gram a BF r, of aoy breaAth BF. In this cafe the dif. 
ference of the fpecific gravities of alcohol and water 
will be expreffed by the parallelogram ABFE. If there 
were no change produced in the denfity of one or both 
ingredients, tlielpecific gravity of the compound would 
increafe as this parallelogram does, and AG HE would 
be the augmentjation correfpondipg to the mixture of 
the quantity AG of akohoi with the quantity GB of 
water, and fo of other mixtures. But, to exprefs the 
augmentation of denfity as it really obtains, we mnft 
do it by feme cbrvilineal area DABCHD, which va- 
ries at the rate determitted by Sir Charles Blagdcn's ex- 
periments, This al'ea mull be precifely equal to the 
redangle ABFE- Jt tuuft therefore faM without it ia 
fomc ^ceB,.aad be deficient in others. Let DMHKC 
be the curve which correfponds with thefe experiments. 
It is evident to the malhctnatical reader, that the ordU 
Spates LM, OFl, IKi of this curve are ifi the ulti- 
mate ratio of the ^ifi^tenees of the obferred fpecific gra- 
tiu'eiu If Ash o/t, 3 cc« sre eaohasf, the little fpaces 
A willbc preciCelycqud to the diffo- 

rcpcesqf^ the fpecific gravitica 0^x50 S 0,8)87; 0,851^ 
^^rrefpondiqg to the 4>^ent mixtures of water 
and alcohol. The curve cuts the fide of the parallelo- 
^ram in K, where the ordinate GK expreffes the ineau 
variation of denfity 0,001 7t5- IK k the fmalleft vi^ 
nation. The coqdenialiou may be e»reikd by dravr- 
^ a curve dm G kJ parallel to PuMKF^ making 
“iSa^ A£. The condenfation is now repilefeBted 
the fpaqes conmrehended between this kift curve and 
the ab(ci& ACfB, reckoning thofe negative which lie 
on t^c other fide of it. This (hows us, not oidy that 
the Gocdenfatioii is greateftin the mixture AG X OB, 
butalib that jin 'mixing fuch a compound with another 

At X tB, thcreisar4rmdiop, A^fotfaer curve ANFOB 
nay be dra^ of wWh the^rdinates LM, OP, lO, 
4ic* arc prc^ranional to areas ALm A AGioD| 
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AI^ieD (isAG w//— GW), S:c. This curve flioWs 

the whole condenfation. i i^uors 


This manner of reprefenting the fpecific gravities of 
mixtures will fugged many cuiions inferences to fuch as 
will confidcr them in the manner of Bofcovich, with a 
view to afeertain the nature of the forces of coliciion 



and chemical afiinities: And this manner of \ic\viiig tlic 
fubjed becomes every day more promifing, in coufe- 
qutnee of our improvements iu chemical knowkdge ; 
fur we now fee, that mecbanifin, or motive forcer,, arc 
the Caufes of chemical adiuu. We fee in almofl every 
cafe, that chemical affinities are comparable with me- 
chanical preffures; becaiife the cnnverfioii nf a liquid in- 
to a vapour or gas is prevented by atmofplieric pref- 
fure, and produced by the great chemical agent hen:. 
The ad ion of heat, therefore, or of the califc of heat, 
is a mechanical adion, and the forces are ccinmun me- 


chanical forces, with which we are familiarly acquaint ^ 

ed. 


It may be alfo remarked in the column of contrac- 
tions, that ill the beginning the cuntradions augment 
nearly in the proportion of the quantity of fpirits (but 
more flowly); whereas, in the end, the contractions are 
nearly in the duplicate proportion bf the quantity of 
water. This circumfiancc deferves the confideration 


of the philofophcr. We have reprefented it to the eye 
by the curve mg h 

We fhould here take fome notice of the attempt made 
to etude fome part of the duties, by adding fome ingre- 
dient to the fpirits. But our information on this fubi* 
jed is not very exadi and befides it would be doing 
no fcrvice to the trader to put fraud more in his power. 
There arc fome falls which make a very gieat augmen- 
tation of denfity, but they render the liquor unpalat- 
able. Sugar is frequently ufed with this view; 17 grains' 
of refined fugar diffolved in 1000 grains of proof fpirits 
gave it no fiifpicious talle, and increafed its fpecific gra- 
vity from 0,920 to 0,92 which is a very great change, 
equivalent to the addition of 9 grains of water to a 
mixture of lOO grains of alcohol and 80 of water. 

SPITHEAD, a road between Portfmouih and the 
Me of Wight, where the royal navy of Great Britain 
frequently rendexvous, 

SPITTLE, in phyfiology. Sec Saliva. 
SFITZBERGEN. Sec Gxbenland, N* 10, 
8PLACHNUM, in botany: A genus of plants be- 
kmgutg to the clafs of crypiogamia, and order of mu/cL 
The antherc arc cylindrical, and grow on a large co- 
loured jpe^yfii or umbracuium. The calyptra is ca- 
ducous. The female fiar grows on a fepatate ffem% 
There are fix ^cies, the nibrum, luteum, Tphttricump 
ampullaceum, vafculofum, anguftatum; Two of thefe 
are natives of Britain • 


!• The mnpuUacMmf or crewet fplacbnum, is found iti 
bogs and marfiieB^and often upon cow-dung. Pt grows in 
thick tufts, and la about two inohes high^ The leav^ 
are owl lanOeolatey terminated with a long poirit Or 
beard. The top of the filament ofr peduncle fwells into 
the form of an inverted cone, which Linnaeus tenhs an 
or uw^raculum ; Upon top which is 
placed a cylmdricil anthem^ like tW tieok of a orcwet. 
The calyptra is conical, and refentl^t « fmaB extin- 
guiflier. . ■ I '''i i - 

X. The ma/tAlo/mii or aoMJfliapbd fplsch'imm, is 
found upon bogs and GaW«dOn^,^atldU|HM the points of 
4U 2 tucks 
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Spleen rockfl on the tirp of the Highland oiountaini, aa on 
W , and in the ifle of Sky, and elfcvvbtrc, 

. po ution. difftTs little from the preceding, and perhaps ia 
no more than a variety. The filamentfl arc about au, 
iijcli high. The leaves oval acute, not fo lanceolate 
and bearded as the other. The apophyhs, and the 
anthera at the top of it, form together nearly an oyal 
figure, not unlike an acorn in its cup, the apophyGa 
bcang.tranfverfcly femUoval, and of a blood-red colour, 
the anthera (hurt and conical. The culyptra is the fame 
as tliat of the other. The operculum is fhort and ob- 
fiilV, and the rim of the anthera has eight large hori- 
zontal cilia. The anthera of the other is alfo ciliated, 
blit not fo dillindly. It is an elegant niofs, and very 
diitiiiguidiable on account of its orange-coloured hla- 
nn.nta and dark-rt d capfules. 

fjPLKEM, in anatomy. See Anatomy, N®99. 

iV.v.r#: JV' fVort. See Asplenium. 

SPLENETIC, a perfon afflided vrith an obflrudlion 

lif I lie fplecn, 

SPLENT, or Sr lint, among farriers, a callous in- 
fi.nhble cKcrcfct ncc, breeding on the Aiank-bonc of hor- 
fea. See Eakriery, Sciiii. xxxi. , 

SPLICINCr, ill the fea language, is the unt willing 
the ends of two cables or ropes, and working the fe- 
viral lirauils into one another by a fidd, (o that they 
become as llrong as if they were but one rope. 

SPOILS, whatever is taken from the ciicmy in time 
of war. Among the ancient Greeks, the fpoils were 
divided among the whole army} only the general’s iltare 
was larged: but among line Romans, the fpoils belong- 
ed to the republic. 

SPOLETTO, a dqchyof Italy, bounded on the north 
by the itiarquifate of Ancona and duchy of Urbina, on 
the ead by Farther Abruz.zo, on tlic fouth by Sabina and 
the patrimony of St Peter, and on the wed by Orvic- 
tano and Perugino. It is about 55 miles in length and 
40 in lii%adth. It was anciently a part of Umbria, and 
now belongs to the pope.“Thc name of the capital ci^ 
ty is alfo SpaUtto.. ft was formerly a large place, but 
in 1 7^3 was ruined by an earthquake 1 from whence it 
has never recovered itfelf. 

SPOLIATION, in ecclefiadical law, is an injury 
done by one clerk or incumbent to auotlwr« iu taking 
the fruits of his bencdcc without any right thereunto, 
but nnder a pretended title. It is rem^ied a de- 
cree to account for the prodta fo taken. This lujury, 
when the yia faironahUf or right of advowfon, doth not 
come iu debate is coguizabk ‘m the fpiriual court: 
as if a patVon fird presents A Ito « benefice, wliQ is 
indituted and induded thereto f and then, uppn pre*- 
leiKc of a vacancy, , the fame ^patron prefents B to the 
fame living, and ne alfq obtains iaditutiun and induc- 
tion. Now if A .difputca ,:|hc fa^l of the Vacancy, 
then that clerk who is kept out iof die profits of ihe . 
livings whicliwr it be, may foe the other in the., fpi- 
ritual courtioi- fpoliaUan,. or taking the profits of, bis 
benefice. Aiid^it ftiall there be $rik:di/,wbethcr the 
living were or were^nott vacant ; upon wbi<^h vali- 
dit y of the fecund clerk^a pr^tenfions m^d depend. But 
ff the right of patronage comes at MHo^difpute. as if 
one patron prcfeuSed A» and aimthcr patron prefeuted 
B, tWre the ecckfiadical court hath no cognizance, pro- 
vided the xiilies fued foc.ai^ount to a fourth pa^ of the 
Viiloe of the living, but may be prohibited at the in- 


ftunce of the patron by the king’s writ df iatfuavii^ So Spondee 
alfo if a clerk, \yithout any colour of title, ejei^ts ano- II . 
llicr from his parPoiiagr, this injury mud be redrefled in 
the temporal courts : for it depends upon no qudlion 
determinable by the fpiritual law (as plurality of bene* 
ficcs or no plurality, vacancy or no vacancy), but u 
merely, a civil injury. 

SPONDEE, in ancient poetry, a foot confiding ot 
two Ipng fylhiMes, as ontaej. 

SPONDIAS, Brasilian or Jamaica Plum, in 
botany s a genub of pLmrs belonging to the clai's of 
Jecandriap and order of pcntag^^nia. The calyx is quin- 
quedentace. The corolla .pcntapetalous. The fruit 
contains a quinquclocular kernel. There arc only two 
fpccies, the rHumbin and myrqbalanus, which appear fo 
much confound <'d in the deferiptions of different bota- 
nids, that we do not venture to prefent them to our 
readers. 

SPONGJA, SpoNpE, in naiural hidory ; a genus 
of animals belonging ro the clafs of •otrmes^ and order of 
jtoophyia. It is fixi d, flexible, and very torpid, grow- 
ing in a variety of forms, compofed either of reticula- 
ted fibres, (Ai' mafTes rjf ftnall fpines interwoven together^ 
and dotbed with a living gelatinous flefli, full of fmall 
mouths or holes on iu furface, by which it fucks in and 
throws our i he water. Fifty fpepies have already been 
difeovered, of which 10 belong to the Britidi coalts. 

I. OiuJata, or branched fponge, is delicately foft and 
very much branched: the bfanches are a little compref- 
£ed, grow ered, and often united together. They 
have rows of cells on each margin, that projcA a Httic- 
This fpccies is of a pale yellow. colour, from five to ten 
inches high, The fibres are reticfilated, and the fiedi 
or gelatifiouB part isfo tender, that when ivj^ tnken out 
of the water it foon dries avray. It is very common 
round the fea-coaft of Britain aJifd Ireland. This de» 
feription will be better underftobd by*Plate Cccct^zxv. 
fig. I. At /, along the edfi^s nnd on the furface of 
the branches, are rows of fmall papillary holes,, through 
which the animal receives its Oourifhment. 

, 2. Crjflaia^ or cock’s-comb fpopgiq, is dat, erefl, and 
{pft, growing in t^e (hape ot cotlu comba, wit)i roU:a 
of Ui;tTe holes alopg the topsj^ which projelft a little. If 
abounds on the rocks to the Edward ,1^ rii 

Bttflex,, where it may be feen ^ low-watcr. It is qoiti* 
iponly about three inchealong, and two inches high, 
and of a pale ycUowifh colour. When piit into a giaia 
vefTcl of fea- waiter, jt has been obfervecl to fuck fn .and 
(quirt out, the yvater throogli littk m'l^tbs klbngThc 
top®, . giving ci^^enr^giis o( Ufi^ ' ‘ * 

. tow^fpemge^ or 5b>ivny^ braq^h^' tpongip, 

is toft like tow, .wHh rouf^ b/aochesV and covered with 
fine polluted bai^ It is of a pale yellow colour/ and 
about three inches bigh. It ,ia frequently thrown on 
the (hore at Hallings in iJufliex* Fig. 2. reprefents t^is 
'*tponge...; but ijt is to clpfcly .coveretT with a fine down, 
that tfie numerous fmall boles in its furface kre not dif* 

.cernibU. . ' ' 

. i)ifi 9 tonnh dichotomous or forked fponge, ia fii(F, 
brapciied, with rpund, upright, elaflic branches, cover- 
^ with rnitiute hairs. . it is found on the coaft of Nor- 
way, aiid alfPf according to Be: ken bout, on the Cor- 
ailh, and.Yofkihire cpafts. is, of a, pale yellow colour, 

and full pf very minute ppres, guarded by minUtc Ipines, 

rig- 3 * 

5. UrfHi 
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Unm or iurntniu/a^ flinging fpongCy or trumb of the fofl fub (lance of the fponge in qued of a diFe re- 
bread fponge, is of many forms, full of jpores, very treat, l^iat this was iTully the cafe, he ivas fuHyaflu- 
hrittle and (oft, and interwoven with many minute (pines, red of, by infpedling a number of fpecimens of the 
It is full of finall protttberancesi. with a hole in each, by fame fort of fponge, Jud frefh from the Tea. He put 
which it fucks, in and throws out the watcf. it is very them into a ghfs filled with fca watery and then, inilead 
common on the Britifh coaft, and is frequently fecn fur- of feeing atiy of the little animals which Dr Peyfonell 
rounding fucufes. It is found alfo on the (liorea of deferibed^ he obferted the papillae or fmall holes with 
North America, Africa, and in the Eail lodies. ')Vben wduch the papillse are (urrcnindcd contradt and dilate 
newly taken out of the Tea, it is of a bright orange co- themfelves. He examined another rariety of the fame 
lour, and full of gelatinous fle(h ; but when dry, it be- fpecies of fponge, and plauily perceived the fmall tubes 
comes vvhitini, and when broken has the appearance of infpire and expire the water. He therefore concludcd« 
crumb of bread. If rubbed on the hand, it will raife that the fponge is an animal, and that the ends or 
blifters ; und if dried in an oveut iu power of flinging is openings of the branched tubes are the mouths by 
much increafed. efpecially that variety of it which is which it receives its nouriihment, and difchargcc its ex- 
pound on the fea-coaft of North Amci ica. cremenfK. 



6. Palmata^ palmated fponge, is like a hand with fin- 
gers a little divided at the top. The mouths arc a 
little prominent, and irregularly difpofed on the furface. 
It is found on the beach at BrighthelmHonc. It is of 
a reddilh colour, inclining to y^low, and of the fame 
loft woolly texture with the fpongia oculata, fig. 4. 

7. Coronaia^ coronet fponge, is very fmall, confining 
of a fingle tube furrounded at top by a, crown of little 
fpines. The tube is open at the tap. The rays that 
compofe the little crowm are gf a bright fliining pearl 
colour ; tile body is of a pale yellow* It has been 
found in the harbour of Emfworth, between SufTex and 
Hamp/hire* 

8. £fitryoiJes^ gi'^pe fponge, ic very tender and 
branched, as if in bunches ; me hunches are hollow, 
and are made up of oblong oval figures tiavliig the ap- 
pearance of grapes ; and each bunch is open at top. 
This fpe^ies is of a bright (hming colour. The open- 
ings at the tops are evidently iVie mouths by which the 
anio^al imbibes and difebarges ntoifture. When the 
furface is very, much magnified, it appears covered with 
Uttle maiTes of trip)e, cquidiftant, (hining fpines. 

9. Lact^finf creeping fponge, has erefl, cylindrical, 
4nd obtuic branch^. It is found in lakes in Sweden 
«ud England. 

to. rjver fponge, is green, ere^ brittle, 

S|n4 irregularly difpofed in nuipcfous branches. It 
aboguda j^i^nusny part^ .^f Egrope, in the frelli rivers pf 
RulS^ hui particularly in the river Thames, 

ft (carcelj exhibits any fyiuptoms of life, is of a fi(hy 
ftncll : its por^^a . or mouths are fometiinca filled with 
green gclatinou^^ globules. It differs very little from 
the Igcuftris. , , . " , 

So. early aa the dgys pf Ariftotle fponges were fiip- 
pofed to poHefs animal, lift; ; the perigns employed in 
cqlle^iig them having obferved them’ (brink; when torn 
from- the rock^ thus exhibiting fymptoms of ftnfation. 
The fame opinion prevailed in the time, of Pliny : But 
no. attention was paid to this fubje£l tiH Count Mar- 
figli examined (hem, and declar^ them vegetable^. Dr 
Pxyfonelk in ii pgpcr which he fent to' the ‘Royal So- 
ciety ill the yv4r,i75a» and in a fecund in 1757^ n.f- 
firmed they were nut vegetables, but the produd^idn of 
anirnals;, and has pc^rdingly defcrilied the animals, and 
the progtTs which, they perforjned in making tlu 
fponges. Mr ElHs, in. the year 1762, was at great 
pains 10 difcQvcr tht^^e xnimals. . For this ptipofe he 
didiedled the fpongi^ urens, and vvas furprifed to find a 
great number of;m all worms of the genuS of pcrcife or 
iita-fcolopcudra, which had pierced &ir Way through 


SPONSORS, among Chrifiians, are ihofe perfons 
who, in the office of baptifm, anfw'cr or are fureiics 
for the perfons baptized. 

SPONTANEOUS, a term applied to fuch motions 
of the body and operations of the mind as we perform 
gf ourfelves without any confiraint. 

SPOON-BILL, in ornithology. See Platalka^ 

SPOONING, in the fea-language, is faid of a ihip, 
which being under fail in a (lorm at fea, is unable lo 
bear it, and confcquetitly forced to go right before the 
wind. 

SPORADES, among ancient afironotnera, a name 
given to fuch ftars as were not included in any cuiiltcl- 
latidn. 

SPORADIC DISEASES, among phyilcians, arc fuch 
as feize particular perfons at any lime or feafon, and in 
any place ; in which fenfe they are difiinguilhed from 
epidemical and eudemical diftafes. 

SPOTS, in aftronomy, certain places of the fun^s or 
mooiPs diik, obferved to bt cither more bright or dark 
than the red ; and accordingly called /acu/ai et mcuuU, 
See Astronomy, Index, 

SPOTS WOOL) (John), archbi/hop of St An- 
drew’s in Scotland, wus defeended from the lairds of 
Spotfwuod in the Mcrfc, and was born in the yeui' 
1565. He was educated in the univerfity tifGlafgow, 
and fuccceded his father in the parfnnagc of Calder 
when but 18 years of age. In ifiorhe attcndetl Lpdu- 
wick duke of Lenox as his chaplain, in .an enlbalTy to 
the court of France For confirming the ancient amity 
between the two nations, and returned in the amUafl’a- 
dor’s retinue through England. When ho entered in- 
to the archbiiliopric of Glafgaw, he found there was 
not tool, (lerling of yearly revenue ' left ; yet fuch 
was his care for his fucceffura, he greatly impf.o- 
ved u, and ^uch to the fatisfactiodr.of IvUdioicefe. Afr 
ter having filled this fee 1 1 years, lie was roifed to that 
of St Andrew’s in 1615, and made primate and metro- 
politan of all Scotland. He prefided in fcveral afiem- 
hlies for reltonTig the ancient difcipliiie, aud bringing 
the church of Scotland to fome fort of uniformity with 
lhat of England. He continued in liigh eficicm' wdh 
King James X. nor was he Itfs valued'by King CbarU)^,L 
who was CTowut'd by him in 163.3, -10. 
church of Holyrpodhoufe. In 163^, upon, Jtbe .cjeaih 
of the earl of Krnnoul chancellor nf .Scotland, our pri- 
maie was advanced to that polL; /buLhad fcurcely held 
it four years,* when the corifurigiilx.tiNcgiiriijing iti Scot- 
land, he was obliged to retire inioiEngbud 1: aind.b(;iiig 
broken wltb age, grief, itud ficikut&9 divd.at London in 
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fipout 1 63^9, and WBB interred in Weft min llcr-abbfy. He wrote 
S. A Hiftory of the Cliurcli of Scotland from the year 
^ 103 to the reign of King JameR Vt. in folio, 

^ HFOUT, or t^ater»Spovr, Set IVjTEK-Spouh 
Srovr-Fj/k. Sec SortN. 

SPRAT (Dr Thomas), bifhop of Rochefteri wai 
born in 1636. He had bU education at Oaford# and 
after the Keftoration entered into holy orders. He 
became fellow of the Royal Society, chaplain to 
Crorge dtike of Buckingham, and chaplain in ordU 
fiaiT to King Charles 11 . In 1667 publifhed the 
Hiftory of the Royal Society, and a Life of Mr Cow* 
ley i who, by his la ft will, left to his care his printed 
works and MSS. which were accordingly publiflied by 
him. In 1668 he was inftallcd prebendary of Weft- 
minftcr; in 1660, was appointed canon of Windforj 
in i683,deanofWeftminfter ; and in 1684, confecrated 
to the bifhopric of Rochefter. He was clerk of the do- 
fet to King James tl. ; in 1685, w’as made dean of the 
chapel royal ; and the year following, was appointed 
one of the commiflioners for ecclefiaftical affairs. In 
1692 his lordftiip, with feveral other perfonsj waa 
charged with treafon by two men, who drew up an af- 
fociatiout in which they whofe names were fubferibed 
declared their refolution toreftore Ring James; to feize 
the princefs of Orange, dead or alive ; and to be ready 
with 30,000 men to meet King James when he ftiould 
land. To this they put the names of Sancroft, Sprats 
Marlborough, Saliibury, and others. The biftiop was 
arrefted, and kept at a meflenger*s, under a ftriAjpi^rd, 
for deven days. His houfe was fcarchcd, and ms pa* 
pers feized, among which nothing was found of a trea* 
Ibnable appearance, except one memorandumj in the 
following words : Thorou^h^paced dodrine. Being afle- 
ed nt hris examination the meaning of the words, he 
fald that,' aboot 20 years before, curiofity had led hiin 
to hear Daniel Burgefs preach | and that being Aruck 
with his account of a certain kind of dodtrine, which 
he faid entered at one ear^ and pacing through the head 
^ent out at the other ^ he had inferted the memorandum 
in bis tablc-booik, that he might not lofe the fubftance 
of fo ftrange a fetmon. His innocence being proved* 
he waa fet at liberty, when he publiftied an account of 
hrs examination and deliverance ; which made fuch an 
iifipreifion upon him, that he commemorated it through 
life by a yenrlv day of thankfgiving. He lived to the 
79th year of nis age, and died May 20. 1713. His 
works, befides a few poems of Tittle value, are, ** The. 
Hiftoiy i^f the Royal ffociety 1'* The Life of Cow* 
ley ^ •• The Anfwer to Sofbiere The Hiftory of 
the Rye-houfe Plot «• The Relation of bis own Ez* 
aniination and a volume of ** Sermons/’ Dr Johnfgn 
fays, 1 have heard it obferved, with great )uSnie& 
that every book is of a different kind, and th« each 
has its diftind and charadterfftical exceUence/* 

SraAT, in ichthyology. See CLdVEA, 

SPRAT, ihe fpriokilng of the fea, Which is driven 
from the top of a Wave in ftorniy we^lher. ^ Tt differs 
from fpodn drift, as being only blown occaltODaTly from 
the broken fhrface of a high Wave ; whereas the, latter 
cotittnues to horiaontB% along the fea, without in- 
tetWiifSon, daring the ezeeis of a tempeft orhnn’icahe, 
SPRING, In naturathlSory, a fonnuiin or fouree 
oF‘Waf!e^'^fing out of the ground, 

Mkiigf%ive'heea th cOnjeftares of philqlbphdni 


cermng the origin of fountains, and great pains have Sfrinfp 
been taken both by tba members of the Royal Society '“V '■ 
and thofe of th|i Academy of Sciences at Parity in or* 
der to nfccrtaiti the tmeoaufe of it. It was Ariftotle's 
opinion, and held by moft of the ancient phiiofophers 
after him, that the air contained in tlie cnvcrtis of llie 
earth, being condenfed by cold near its furface, was 
thereby cluttiged into water y and that it made its way 
through where it oouUl iiiid a paffage* ' But we have 
no experience of any fucli tranfmatatioii of atr into wa» 
ter. 

Tfaofe who imagine that fcuifitains oww their origin 
to waters brought from the fea by rubteiranvetis du^i, 
give a tolerable account how iliey lofc their faltnefs 
by percolation as.thcy pafs through the earth ; but they 
find great difficulty iu explaiutng by what power the 
water rifes above jthe level of the (ba to near the topa 
of mountains, where fprings generally abound ; it be* 
ing contrary to the Uwb of hydvoftatics, that a fluid 
ihould rife in a tube above the level of its fourc;. How- 
ever, they have found two ways whereby they endeai- 
vpur to extricate themfclves from this difficulty. The 
one is that of Dcs Cartes, who imagines, that after 
the water is become frefh by percolation, it is railed 
out of the caverns of the earth in uaponr towards ita 
furface ; where meetiug with rocks near the tops of 
mountaiiiB in the form of archrt or vaults, it fticks to 
them, and runs down their fides, (like water in an 
alembic), till it meets with proper rcceptacfes, from 
which it fopplies the fouatsins. Now this is a .mere 
hypothefis, without fbundatUMi or probability : for, nt 
the fii-ft place, we know of no internal beat of' the earth 
to cagfe fuch evaporation ; or if that were allowed, yet 
H is quite incredible that there (hould he any caverns la 
fmooth and void of protuberances as ' to aufwer the cads 
of an alembic, in collefting and Goadenfing the vapours 
tpgether in every place where fountains Ata. Them 
arc others (as Varenius, kc*) wholiqppofe that the wo* 
ter may rife through the pores of the carth,^ Os through 
capillary tubes by attraction. But hereby they ftiow!, 
that they arc quite unacquainted wUh sVhat itefasek to 
the motion pf a fluid tlirough fnch tubes s for when 0* 
capillary tube ppeiiiiiito a.eavity at its upper od 
grows larger and larger, fo as to ocefc to be oupillary 
at that end, the water will afeead through thattubo 
into the cavity, or beyond where tbeiuhe is eipillaryf 
becaufc that part of &c peri^ery u£ the cavity^ ^which 
is partly above the furfifcc of the wsder aiUd partly be« 
low it, is not of the captlUiry kind. -Nay# if the !Ca« 
vity is eontjnuBlly fu^plicd with water, vSill ^ be xU' 
traAed into the cap^Bary tube, and ran down k as 
throtigh a funnel, if the lower end is immerged in thu. 
fame fluid, as in this cafe it is fuppofeil to bc« 

It has been a generally received opinion, and much 
cfpDufed by Mariotte, (a diligent obterver of natitsv')t 
that the rife of fprings is owing to the nsioi and melted 
fnow. Accordi9g to hin^. lhe- rain-water which iallu 
upon the bilU and mountains, penetrating the furfilce^ 
meets with clay or rocks cootignous to each others 
abng which it runs, without being able to penetraite 
them, till, being got to the bottom of the moustain* 
or to a confiderfd>le diftance from the top,:tt bneaki 
out of the groundf and forms fprings. 

In Arder to examine, tliis opinij^a, Mr Peirault, -ISfc 
h HirCf and D. Sidthauj ctdcavomied to make aa 

eftimate 
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cftioiate of the quantity of rain and fnovir that falls in 
the fpace of a yearp to fee whether it would be fufSci- 
rnt to afford a quantity of water equal to that which is 
inmaally difcharged iHto the fea by the rivers. The rc- 

of their inquiries was, that the quantity of rain aitd 
fnow which fell in a year into a cylindrical veflel would 
fill it (if ftcured from evaporating) to the height of 
abiout nineteen inches. Which quatidty D. Sideleau 
fliuwcdp was not fufficient to fiipply the rivers ; for tliat 
thofc of England, Ireland, and Spain, dtfeharge U 
greater quantity of water annually, than the rain, ac«> 
cording to that eicperiment, is able to fupply. Beiidcs 
which, another obfervation was made by them at the 
fame time, viz. that the quantity of water railed in va- 
pour, one year with another, amounted to about thirty- 
two inches, which is thirteen more than falls in rain : a 
plain indication that the water of fountains is not fup- 
plied by rain and melted fnow. 

Thus the true caufe of the origin of fountains re- 
mained undifeovered, till Dr Halley, in making his cc- 
leilial obfervatiotts upon the tups of the mountains at 
St Helena, about Boo yards above the level of the Tea, 
found, that the quantity of vapour which fell there (even 
when the ficy was clear) was fo great, that it veiy much 
impeded his obfervations, by covering hjs glafles with 
water every half quarter of an hour ; and upon that he 
attempted to determine by experiment the quantity of 
vapour exhaled from the (urface of the feai as far as it 
riles from heat, in order to try whether that might be 
a fufficient fuppW for the water continually difcharged 
by fountains. The procefa of his experiment was as 
follows : He took a veiTel of water faked to the fame 
degree with that of fea water, in which he placed a tlier- 
niometcr ; and by means of a pan of coals brought the 
water to the Came degree of heat, which is dbferved to 
be that of the air in our hottelb fummer ; this done, he 
fixed the veffid of water with the thermometer in it to 
one end of a pair of fcales, and exadlly couuterpoifcd it 
with weights on the other : then, at the end of two 
honm, be found, by the alteration made in the weight 
of die veFel, that about a fixticth part of an inch of 
the .depth of the water was. gone off tn vapour; and 
therefore, in twelve hours, one tenth of an inch would 
have gone off. Now this accurate obferver allows the 
^ledilerc<^can fea to be forty degrees long, and four 
broadt (the broader parts compenCsting for Oie narrow- 
er^. £d> th«it tU whole . furface is 160 fquarc degrees) ; 
whittht acGpndmg to the experiment, muff yield at leail 
5,jfio«boatQOOt6Da of water : In which account no re- 
gard ts had to the wind and the agitation of the furface 
of the Cea both which undoubtedly promote the evapo- 
ration. 

It remained now to compare tliis quantity of water 
with, chat which is daily conveyed into Uie fame fea by 
the rivers. The only way to do which was to compare 
them witfa fome knowm river; and accordingly he takes 
hia computation from the river Thames'^ and, to avoid 
all objeilions^ makes allowances, probably greater than^ 
what wereabfolutely neceflary. 

The Mediterranean receives the following conluler« 
able rivers, viz. the Iberua, the Rhone, the Tyher, the 
Fo, the C^nubc, the Nieff er, the Boryfthenes, the Ta- 
iiais, and the Nile. Each of thefe he fuppofes to bring- 
down ten times as much water as the Thames, whereby 
he allows for fmoHer rivers which fall into the fame fea. 
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The Thames, then, he finds bymenfuration to dlfcliarge 
about 30,300,00c tons of water a day. If therefore 
the above faid nine rivers yield ten times as much water 
as the Thames doth, it will follow, that all of them to- 
gether yield but 1837 millionri of tons in a day, which 
h but little more than one-third of what is proved to be 
raifed in vapour out of the Mediterranean in the fame 
time. We have therefore from hence a fourcc abun- 
dantly fufficient for the Tupply of fountains. 

Now having found that the vapour exhaled from 
the fea is a fufficient fupply for the fountains, he pro- 
ceeds in the next place to confider the manner in which 
they arc raifed ; and how they are condenfed into water 
again, and conveyed to the fimrees of fprings. 

In order to this he confiders, that if an atom of 
water was expanded into a (hell or bubble, fo as to be 
ten times as big in diameter as when it was water, that 
atom would become fpecifically lighter than air ; and 
therefore would rife fo long as the warmth which firff. 
feparated it from the furface of the water fhould conti- 
nue to diffenti it to the fame degree; and conrequcntly, 
that vapours may be raifed from the furface of the fea 
in that manner, till they arrive at a certain height in the 
atmofphere, at which they find air of equal fpecific gra- 
vity with themfeivcs. Here they will float till, bciug 
condenfed by cold, they become fpecifically heavier thau 
the air, and fall down in dew ; or being driven by the 
winds againff the fides of mountains (many of which 
far furpafs the ufual height to which the vapours would 
of themfeivcs afeend), are compelled by the ftream of 
the air to mount up with it to the tops of them; where 
being condenfed into water, they prefenily precipitate, 
and glectiug down by the crannies of the (tones, part 
of them enters into the caverns of the hills ; which be- 
ing once filled, all the overplus of water that comes thi- 
ther runs over by the loweft place, and breaking out by 
the fules of the hills forms fiiigle fprings. Many of thtfc 
running down by the valleys between the ridges of the 
hills, and coming to unite, form little rivulets or brooks; 
many of thefe again meeting in one coniinon valley, and 
gaining the plain ground, being grown Itfs rapid, be- 
come a river ; and many of thefe being united in one 
common channel, make fuch dreams as the Rhine and 
the Danube ; which latter, he obferves, one would 
hardly think to be a colleiSlioii of water condenCed out 
of vapour, unlcfs we confider how vaff a trB(Fl of ground 
that riverdrains, and that it is thefumof all thofe (prings 
which break out on the fcutli fide of the Carpathian 
mountains, and^ou the north fide of the immciife ridge 
of the Alps, which is one continued chain of mouutaiua' 
from Switzerland to the Black Sea. 

Thus one part of the vapours which are blown ou 
the land it returned by the rivers into the fea from 
whence it c^e. Another part falls into the fea before 
it reaches the land ; and this is the rcafon why the ri- 
vers do not return fo much water into the Mediterra- 
nean as k i^ifed in vapour. A third part falls jon the 
low lands, where it affords nouridinaeut 10 planta ; yet 
it does not red there, but is again exhaled in vapour by 
the adlion of the fun, and is either carried by the winds 
to the fea to fall in rain or dew or elfe to the 

mountaina to become the fources, of Iprtng?. , 

However, it is not to be fupppfed that all fountains 
are ow^ng to one aitd the fame c^ufc t J^ut thatfom:*; 
proceed froin raiu and melted faDw^ which, fubfiding 

through 


Spring. 
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Spring, iliroiijjli the furface of the earth* m&kei way into 
certJain cavitica^ and thence ilFuca oat in the form of 
fprmgs ; becaufe the Watera of feveiial arc 
creade and ’diaiiHtSi in {firoportiou to the rain wtiich faHs: 
that others agaiti> efpccially fach a» are falti atul fpring 
near the fra^miorei owe Cbeir orighi Co fca- water perco- 
lated through the earth; and fomc to botbthefe caufes: 
though without dhubc rooU of .thein, and efpeciall]|r 
fuch as fpring near the Copa of high mountainsi receive 
their waters nom vapours, as before explained* 

This reafoning of Dr Hdley^s is confrtned by more 
recent ohfervations and difeoveries. It is now found, 
that though water is a tolerable condu^or of the elec- 
tric fluid, dry earth is an ckdtric /er confequcntly 
the dry hind mult always be in an ele^rifled ilate com- 
pared vvkh the ocean, ..unlcfe in fuch particular cafes as 
are mentioned under the. article Earthc^ake, 6a. 
ll is alfo well known, that fuch bodies as are .ki an 
clefb-iiied ftite, whether p/uf or mianx, wit! attradl va- 
pour, or atlier light fubftances that come near them* 
Hence the vapours that are ralfed from the ocean muft 
neceflarily have a tendency to approach the land in great 
quantity, even witbDuttheailhVance of the wind, though 
this lalt muft undoubtedly cdoCribiite greatly towards 
the fame purpdfe# aa Dr Halley juAly obferves. la 
like cnamier, the higher u^ptinds 4kre always in a more 
electrified (late than the Tower ones : aud hence the 
vapours having once left the oceao and approached the 
(hore, are attraAed by the high mountains ; of which 
Mr Peonant gWes an inftance in Snowdon. Hence vre 
may fee the veafon why fprtnge are fo common in the 
Ueighbourliaud of mountaina, they being fo advanta- 
geottfly fbrined iri evary refpeift hir colle^ing and; con- 
detiftng the^ vapours into waten 

The heat of fprings is generally the fame with 
the meufi temperature of the atmol^here. The mean 
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temperature of the fouth of 
Scotland,, near Edinbargh, it is 45* ; in the north 
of freland it is. 46^ and on. tlie fouth coaA about 
51^ AtUpfal, in Sweden, it is 43^,, and in Paris 
$3°. Aeuordttte to accurate eaperiineats made by 
eminent pUlofoimicrs, the heat of tba fprings in thefe 
different countries correfponds with the medium tem- 
peiature. We have not heard that Gmilar experiments 
have been made in other, countries, or %ve fliould ha.vc 
bean careful colleA tliemf We do not, however, 
doubt but they have bean nUde in moft countries of 
Europe.; yetiiae fu(fw& Utfle ipteotion has been paid 
to this futijeA wnbia the tvopieal regioUSi 

Though this coiahtdence^r the heat of fprings with 
the mean temperature of the cKhaate where they Sow, 
feema to be a geiitrul yet it admits of many.c?i- 
ceptions. In many parts of^ the world there s^jp fprimgs 
which not only eaceod the aitttn tenipemturei butesfn 
the thron^ft meridiaii heal! ever ||Hidwo in the torrid <v- 
giofis. The feHowiivgHiiMh 4 viU |pt!^ ar^ifthiA Mian 
of the dtfgvries of ImaiwhidijliAMM IfaMs hayabean 
found to poffeft^ ^according to fdia ^periri^mts of phi- 
loibphers. It< is ueeeHM to remark^ that ajaperimcfitB 
m^e upon the faoie.Ma|^t by dUMot periods, 
vary a bvtk from one aaothery vdiicb;iiiay:ike awhig to 
many accidents eaAly^asmountedt .iai^ Where ibfs is 
fhr bdci Mmr ftial^iimnitofi both the tpweft and higheft 
4 Bgfair:Qi bbat which bae been ah^illnd the fime 
to Fahrenheit's thermonieter. 


Plscrs*. 

Briftoh 

Buxton, 

Matlock, 

Bath, King’s bath# 

Aix-la*ChapcBei 
Barrge, 

Pifa, 

Caroline baths Prudel ov'diiri^ 
in Bohemia, ous, 

Iceland, Ccyxer, a 1 2 

In cold countries, where congelation takes place, the 
heat of the earth is conftderably above the freezing 
point, and continucs.fo through the whole year. From 
experiments that have been madv in mines and deep pits, 
it appears that this heat is uniform and ilgtionary at a 
certain depth. But as the heat gf thefe fprings far 
exceeds the common beat of the internal parts of the 
earth, it muft be occafioned by caufes peculiar to cer- 
tain St but what thefe caures are it U no eafy mat- 

ter to determine. We are dertaip, indeed, that hot 
fprings ne^ve their beat from fomc fubterrancan caufe ; 
but it is a matter of 

heat is produced and pr^erved. Theorfce,. however, 
have been formed on this liie fdbterraneaii 

heat has been aforibed to, the eledrical ftoid, and to & 
great body of. fire in the ceiitire of the earth ; Buf we 
tufpcA that tha nature of the cleArtpalffiaid oiid H« ef- 
fcAs are not fufficientlj umforAopd*. . ^he foppo- 
fition that the heat of ipringa n owfog ip aacatral fire, 

.it is too hypotheticid to itqMire oaf Frpsn 

what then does thh beat origia|tf, lad, yrhance ja 
the fuel which has produced it for fq. soqqy.^ages 1 To 
enable us to anfwer theft qu^fiioQ|WiidE, prariM 
information is neceffary than we have hiyber^q poUtined 
refpeding the ftniflurt of the toteM^ the 

earth. It is peculiar^ requifite we Aoptd he ipade 
acquainted with the fofiils whicii ai^ moft qcmpi^qp m 
thofc ptaces where bot fpringa 
then perhaps difcovertlmt.bot^rm|P’^a|waya|MtaM^^ 
bodies pf a combuftibk natur^ It it vre^l kfipwq ^o 
chemifts^ that when water is miand Mh. M vj^iplfo 
acid, a ^ produced, fo^ripfr /(p )tVt qf 

boiling water. Tt is alfo aq. cffia^lifoed fodt, 
water meets with ^lyrites, tM j#, R ipJttqrc ^C^ 
and iron, # violent 
fore^ we could orove matthw 
ta from which hot derived, We be en- 

abled to give a latitfaiftory accopui. of thw cunuusph^np- 
menoo. As fame apology for this fupppfition, we mixj 
addf that mofi of the hotformgs 
been found, byMolyfia to be ifpprygnoaed with fulphuir, 
and fomepf tiieA with iron, It mufl^ hog^^yj^r, Cray’/ Z/x- 

kimwledgei^ that the M fprioga pf 

2 1 2 ®, tihe heat of boiling water, according to aii ®®^**^**^ 
analyiiB of their contents hy the ingenious Dr " 

were neither, found tP contain iron nor folphur. U 
wiU tbereforir* perhaps, be needforr that we fliould wait 
mth parienthf and continue tp ttfls, tiH tte fifi- 
ences of cheibiilrv and aafocrafogy be fo tar ad- 
./v#^4-aMd!i eft?blc us to foiqi,a |}yrmip\cnt ,tM*7 ^ 

'■* ^ ^ V ^ 

SprfoS* arc of different kind% Some are perennial. 
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®P*^**g or continue to flow during the whol? year ; othcrt flow 
sfnii during the rainy fcafon ; fomc ebb and flow. At 

' . Torbay tliere is one of this kind» which ebba and flows 
five or fix inches every hour. There is another near 
Corifu in It'ily, which ebbed and flowed three times a- 
day in the time of Pliny, and continues to do ftill. A 
fpriiig near Hcnly fciinetimea flows for two years to- 
gether, anil then dries up for an equal period. The 
c.infe of this is explained under the article Hydrosta-. 
TICS, N® 26. For the ingredients found in fprings, 
fee MiNFjiAT. ir^Tters, Water. 

Spring, in mechanics, denotes a thin piece of tem- 
pered ftccl, or other elaflic fuhillancc, which being 
wound up ferves to put machinca in motion by its cla- 
llicity, or endeatmurs to unbend itfelf 1 luch is the 
fpring of a witch, clock, or the like. 

Spring, fV, in cofmograpliy, denotes one of the 
feafniis of the year; commencing, in the northern parts 
of the world, on the day the fun enters the firfl degree 
of Aries, which is about the 10th day of March, and 
ending when the fun leaves Gemini ; or, more ftriAly 
and generally, the fpring begins on the day when the 
diflance of the fun's meridian altitude from the zenith, 
being on the inrreafe, is at a medium between the great- 
cfl and leaft. The end of the fpring Goincictea with the 
beg inning of fummer. See ^ 

Spxij^a-Tidle. See 4 ^ 

' See Bvxj>fst^a Springs^ 

SpRiNGEit, or in zoology. S6e Capra. 

SPRIT^ t fmall boom or pole whiim crofTca'tht fail 
of a boat diagonally, from the mail to the upper 
hindmoft comer of the fatl, which it is ufed to extend 
and elevate ; the lower end of the fprit refls in a fort of 
wreath or collar called the fmotter^ w'hich encir^lei the 
lUafl in that place. 

SPRITS AIL. See Sail and Ship. 

SmTSA!t»Tnp/ai!^ See Sail and Ship. 

SPRUCE-Tap.R. See Pm us. 

a cheap and wholefnme liquor, which 
is thus made : Take nf water 16 gallons, and boif the 
half t»f It. Pot the water thus boiled, while in^^fuH heat, 
to the raferved cold part, which fhould be, pfeviowfly 
put into a barrel or other vefTel ; theii idd 16 pounds of 
treacle oir molafles, with a feir table rpoonfols of the 
eflence of ffirrti^ the whole well together ; add 

half R of yepRi kt^ep it in a temperate fitoa- 
tioit; ‘ wkK bung hote open, Car two days, till the 
fefmhtitipn bilK ab^e£ Then ctole it up and bottle it' 
off, and It Wl! be fit for being dnink in a few daya af- 
terward^. In North Amenibi, and perhaps in other 
conntries, where the black and' white fprticc firs abound, 
inftead of adding the of the fprdce at the fame 
time with the molafTeH, they make a decoction of the 
leaves and fmal! branches of thefe trees, and find the 
liquor equally good. It is a pov^ei^il antifeorbu- 
tfe, and may proPe very ufrful in long fea voy- 
agrs. 

SPUl^IGE, or SfOwoe* See SponctA. 

SPONGING, in gunnery, lYit cleaning of the mfidc 
of a guh with a fponge, in order to prevent any fparka 
of fire ^ om rrmiining in it; which would endanger the 
the life of fatttni that mould load' ft again. 

SPUN-lTAitif, among failnra, is a feind of b.ne made 
firom rope yam, and ufed for feizing Or faficning 
things totr ether. 

Vol. XVII. Part II. 
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SPUNK, in botany. See Boletus. Spunk, 

SPUR, a piece of metal confiliing of two branches K 
encompafling a horfeman's heel, and a rowel in form of 
of a flap, advancing out behind to prick the horfe. 

Spur Winged Water Ileiu See Parra. 

SPURGE in botany. Sec Euphorbia. 

Sru RGR~ LatfreL Sec Daphne. 

SPURREY, in botany. See Sfergula. 

SPY, a perfon hired to watch the actions, motions, 
flec. of another ; particularly what paffes in a camp. 

When a fpy is difeovered, he is banged immediately. 

SQUADRON, in nrilitary afliiirs, denotes a body 
of horfe whofe number of men is not fixed ; but la 
ufually from roo to 200. 

S^uADROAT of Shipt^ either implies a detachment of 
/hips employed on any parricular expedition, or the 
third part of a naval armament. 

SQITADS, in a military fciife, arc certain divifjons 
of a company into fo many fquads, generally into three 
or four. The life of forming companies into as many 
fquads of ftifpcdlion as it has ferjeants and corporals, 
is proved by ihofe regiments who have pra£tifcd that 
method r as by it the irregularity of the foldiers is con- 
fiderably reftraiued, their drefs improved, and the dif- 
Cfptine of the regiment in general moil remarkably for- 
WBrd\^d« Every ofiicer (houJd have a roll of his com- 
pany by fquads. 

SQUALL, a fudden and violent blaft of wind, uAi- 
ally occafioned by the internrption and reverberation of 
the wind from high mountains. Thefe ai-e very frequent 
in the Mediterranrati, part icubrly that part of it which 
is known hyihe name of the Levant, as produced by 
the repulfion and new direAion which the wind meets 
with in its paffage between the various iflands of the 
Archipelago. 

SQtlALUS, Shark, in ichthyology ; a genus ar- 
range by Linnoeus under the clafs of amphibia^ and the 
order of nantes, but by Gmclin referred to the clafs of 
flfcrr, and order of chondropterygii. The head is ubtufe ; 
on, the fides of the neck there are from 4 to 7 femilunar 
l^raclieB. The eyes arc oblong, vertical, half covered, 
and hefope thc/oroffwrn trmporate. The mouth is iituat* 
ed in the anterior and lower part of the head, and is 
armed With feveral rows of teeth, which are ferrated, 
acute, partly moveable andpsrtly fixed, and unequal in 
form* The body is oblong, tapering and rough, with 
Very tender prickles. The ventral fins are much Icfs 
than the pei^loral, and are fituated round the anus and 
genitals. There are 32 fpecies ; the ifabella canicula 
or greater dbg fi(h ; carulus or fmaller dog filh ; flellaris ; 
galeus or tope ; moflcllus or fmooth Iround ; cirmttn ; 
barf ..tuB or barbu ; ligrlniis or ligre ; Africanus or 
galonn^ ; ocetlatiTs or oeill^ ; zygaona or balance fifli ; 
tiburb or pnnlouflier ol Broiiflbnet ; grifeiis or grifet ; 
Tul^csorm-foz ; iongicaudus ; glaucus or blue (hurk ; 
cornubhil»V pbrbeaglc, or beaumaris-ihark ; cinenrus or 
pcrion ; maximus ; carcharias or while /hark ; priftis 
or fete ; fpfAofus or boiielc ; acanthias or piked dog 
fitll ; fB^iahdinuB j fpinax or fagrcf fquamofus orecatt- 
leux ; ceutrina cw^humuntiiT : indiem s Americauua or 
liche ; fqaatiin or aUgel fifh ; maffafo | md kuitoal. Tlie 
following are the ihoft remarkable 1 

I. The tfahelh h»s a wrinkly fissn, mod the 

RUtcrior dbrfal fin is petpeodicuW^tlie shdominal fins. 

The body iafomewhar flat ; the Ikead'ftovt, large, and 
4 X " ubtufe. 
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5 ii|ualuf. obtufc. TIlc teeth are dUpofed in fia rowsi cotBprcfled, 
fliort, and triangdar, having a Dutch on each fide of 
their bafcfi.iThe eyes are funk j the iris is of a copper 
colour, and the pupil is black and oblong. The fins 
of the back arc almoft fquarc ; the caudal (in i& divided 
into two lobes, and the lateral line is parallel to the 
back. The upper part of the body is of a reddiih u(h- 
colour, with blackifh fpots difpofed irregularly. The 
under part h of a dirty white hue. Thiii fpecies is 
found near New Zealand, and is about 2 x feet long. 

2. Canicula, greater dog-filh, or fpotted (hark, is 
dillingiii(hcd by large nolirils, which are covered by 
a lobe and worm-fhaped flap, or by the polition of the 
anal fin, which is at an equal dillance from the anus 
and tail. The body is fpotted ; the head is finall, with 
a thort fnout ; the eyes are oblong ; the iris whitiih ; 
the mouth is large and oblong, armed with three rows 
of tceth ; the tongue is cartilaginous; the anus is be- 
fore the middle of the body ; the firfb dorfal fin is be- 
hind the ventral fins ; the other, which is lefs, is almoft 
oppoiitc thx anal fin ; the caudal flu is narrow and mar- 
gltiBted. This fpecies is found in almoft every fea, is 
about four feet long, extremely voracious, generally 
feeding on iifhes, and is long lived. The fltin, which 
ia fpotted like a leopard’s, is ufed when dried for vari- 
uiu» purpofes. 

3« Cafulus, fmaller dog fldi, has a large head ; the 
pupil of the eyes is black ; the ins white ; the fnout is 
of a bright hue ; the mouth which is lai-ge, is fltuated 
between the nolirils, and is armed with four rows of 
teeth ferrated with three points bent inwards ; chofe in 
the rniddlc between the two mandibles arc longer than 
the reft. The tongue ia broad and fmooth : the f|>ira- 
cles are flve ^ ilic back ia tapering and yellowifli ; the 
iides are fomewhat comprellcd ; the tail longer than the 
body, and the caudal Jin is narrow and margiiiated ; the 
anteriur anal and dorfal fins are behind the ventral ; the 
pofterkir dorfal (in is oppoiitc to the anal. It inhabits 
the Mediterranean, Northerii, and Indian ocean, and 
IS twpo or tlm’C feet lung. 

4. Sielfaris, or. greater cat fiOi. The head is mark^ 
cd with, points ; the abdominal flns are united and (harp 
at the apex 9 the dorbti fins extend almoft to the tail ; 
the (kin is reddifti, marked with black fpotsof di&rrent 
ixtu and is oi a dirty afh colour below. It ia from two 
tto fix feet lung ; reCcmbles the canicula, hut dillinguifli- 
cd by larger aud fewer fpota, by a Inout fomewhat long- 
ev,<.a.uil fumewhnK iborter, and iioftrilt almoft (hut. It 
biings brih 19 or 20 young at a time* it inhabits the 
European leas, living.flhiefty uU (hell IKb, moliufco^, 
and Other fmall fifties-* The dorCal itus arc equal ; the 
anterior one being behind themidffle of the body, and 
the pi^ftcriur' oite beinga little behind the anal. ^ 

5» Z/iWsasi or tigre, is^aboiUt i^ fcet long;. the body 
k luug« of uneswd thiekcicfs,. bhrck^ iDtcifpciicd whh 
white ftripea and fpou irregularly Iranftiserfelyi^ 
Thebeadts lorg^ > Ute mo^uth ia low and tranfveifcxthe 
upper jaw liAviag two curls s the .uppey lip ia Uikk and 
prgminenl \ ilhere are five ipirocles on each ftde, tbe two 
laft being united as to give . tbe appcarsi^e only, of 
Imir ; maiubblesFate nmied ufhkvetyfsi^pgiotedi 
t«fetK>: tbet^gue ia.ihoBti and thick ; the, eyes fmall 
alK(olp^|f i^tbe axpre oedoured.^ he .tfisi black. 
The abdomen is broad; the pefloralfins aft broad, and 
flNlfld•d^lil cUrymity. The an^erjardQTfalia oj^o- 
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iite to tlic ventral fins, and the pofterior dorfal liu to the Sqitslua 
anal. The tail is comprclfed on both fldrs, and the fin — — 
which terminates it is hullovv. The tigrinus is found 
it] the Indian ocean, and lives chiefly on (hell filh. See 
Plate CCCC 1 .XXV 1 . fig. i. 

7. Zygtna, marteau, or balance^fiih, is frequently fix 
feet lopg, and weighs 5oolbj. The head is elongated 
on eadi fide ; the fore part is bent back, and convex 
both above and below. At the extremities of the elon- 
gated part arc the eyes, which arc large, promineiit, and 
dircdlcd downwards ; the iris is of a golden colour; 
the mouth is arched, and itear the beginning of the 
trunk. It has a horrible appearance, from the teeth, 
which arc arranged in three or four rows, and are broad, 
pointed and ferrated on both fides. The tongue is 
thick, broad, and like a man’s, ^"he trunk is long and 
tapering : the fins are fcmicircular cm the margin, and 
black at the-bafis ; the ventral fins are feparate; the anal 
and pofterior dorfal fins are fmall; the anterior dorfal 
fin is large, and near the head ; the caudal is long — 

This fpecies inhabits the Mediterranean fea and the 
Indian ocean. It is one of the moft voracious of the 
whole tribe. See fig. 2. 

8. V or fea fox, is mod remarkable for the great 
length oi its tail, the body being about feven feet and 
tiic tail fix feet long. The^ head is iboi*t atul conical ; 
the eyes are large ; the jaws are armed in a dreadful 
manner with three rows of triangular, comprefted, and 
pointed teeth ; the tongue is blunt ; the lateral line is 
Itraight. Tlie anterior dorfal fin is placed about the 
middle of the back; the pofterior, which conflfts of tw'o 
pointed lobes, is oppofite to the anal fin ; the ventral 
fi IS ere very near one another; the anal is acuminated; 
tliC inferior lube of the tail is about a foot long ; the 
upper which is (haped like a feythe, is five times 
lunger, 'riiis fpecies inhabitu the Mediterranean, the 
coall of Scotland and England. It is covered with 
finall fcales ; its back is afti- coloured, belly whitifti. It 
is extremely voracious. The aiioienta ftyled this fiJh 
uAdVTrtai, and vufper, from its fuppofed cuauing. They 
believed, that wiien it had tbe misfortune to have taken 
a bait, it fwallowed the hook till it got at the cord» 
which it bit off, and fo efcaped. 

9. Glaucus, or blue (hark, is about feven feet long. 

The colour of the back is a fine blue ; the belly a fllvery 
white; the head is flat; the eyes fmall «nd roundhh ; 
tbe teeth are almoft triangular, elongated and pointed, 
but not ferrateyL The onus h ssery near the tail ; the 
anterior dolffal fin is fitaxted before the ventral finsi 
about the niiddle of the body, and is alnsoft' triangular; 
tbe pofterior dorfal fin ia equal to the aoal fin, and is 
placed nearer the tail ; the perioral fina are large, long, 
and marginatod ; and the ventral are bkie atwve and 
white below ; the caudal is blue, divided into two lobes, 
of which the fuperior ia much longer than the infierior 
lobe. Tfaia fpecies isfrequencin every fea, and is fierce 
but not very deftrudive in oiiriesti. 

10. The araxiiiiwir bafleiog (hark, or tbe fun-fiJh of 
the Irifh. This fpecies has been long kaoWa to tbe in- 
habitants of the Couth and weft of Ireland ind Scotland, 
and thofe of Cmeruarvonlhire and Aviglefea ; !uit ha- 
ving never been oonfidered ia any thaw a cUm- 
menoial view, is dcl'ccibed by no ^gU(h writer except 
Mr, Pennant 4 and; wbac is w>orC6, sniftakieA Air and 
eoufounded wttfc the iuna of Randaleiaiia, the iamt 

that 
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that our EngliAi \Triteri 3 call the The Iiiih 

— -y — Wclih give it the fame name, from its lying as if to 
fun itfelf on tKcfurfacc of the water ; and for the fame 
3> reafon Mr Pennant calU it the bafkiHg iliark. It was 
long taken for a fpecies of whale, till Mr Pennant 
pointed ont the bronchial orifices on the fidcs, and the 
perpendicular fite of the tail. Thefe arc migratory 
fiA), or at kail it il but in a certain number of years that 
they are fecn in multitudes on the WeKh feas, though in 
mofl: fummers a (ingle, and perhaps a (Iraycd ii(h ap-* 
pearSi They inhabit the northern feas, even as high 
as the ardic circle. They vifiled the bays of Caernar- 
von(hire and Anglefea in vaft (hoals in fummers of 
1756 and a few fucc«ding years, continuing there 
only the hot months ; for they quilted the coalt about 
Michaelmas^ as if cold weatlier was difagreeable to 
them. Some old people fay they recollefi the fame 
fort of fiOi vifitiug thefe fcaa in vaft numbers about 40 
years ago. They appear in the Frith of Clyde, and 
among the Hebrides, in the month of June, in fmall 
droves of feven or eight, but oftencr in pairs. They 
rontinue in ihofc fcas till the latter end of July, when 
they difapptar. 

* They have nothing of the fierce and voracious nature 
of the ihark kind, and are fo tame as to fuffer them- 
felves to be ftroked ; they generally lie motionlefs on 
the furface, commonly on iheir bellies, but fbmetimes, 
like tired fwimmera, on their backs. Their food feema 
to confift entirely of fca plants, no remains of fi(h 
being ever difeovered in the ilomachs of numbers that 
were cut up, citoept fome green Huff, the half digefied 
parts of algx, aikd the like. Liunseus fays it feeds on 
medufs* 

At certain times, they are fem fporttng on the 
waves, and leaping with vail: agility feveral feet out of 
the water. Th^ fwim very deliberately, with the 
dorialfina mbove water. Their length is from three 
to tmlve yards, and fometitnes even longer. Their 
form k rath^ Gender, like otliers of the (hark kind. 
The uppier jaw is, much longer than the lower, and 
blMat at dicvad. The tail h very large, and the up- 
per patt remarkably lofiger than the lower. The 
colour of the upper part of the body is a deep lead- 
en I the belly white. The (kin is rough like (hag- 
reen^ but left fo on the belly than the back. In the 
mouthf toward! the throat, is a very Giort fort of 
whdoboUCo Tho'Uver is of ^a great ftac, but that of 
the female ti the htgeft i fome weigh above 1000 
poundav and yield a mat i^uantity of pure and fweet 
oiV At for lamps# and alfo much ufed to cure bruifea, 
bums, and rheumatic complaints. A large fiGi has af- 
forded to the captors a profit of 20I. They are vivi- 
parous 3 a youag one about a foot io length being found 
in the ^Uy of k fi(h of this kind. The meafurementa 
of one ■found^diead on the (bore of Loch Ranxa in the 
ilk 0f.{Arraawfcre as follow : The whole length, 27 
feet 4 inches ; firft dorfal fin, 5 feet ^ (econd, I foot s 
peAoral feet ; ventral, 2 feet ; the upper lobe of 
the tail# y fcittl; the lower, 3. 

They will permit a- boat to fidlow them, without bo- 
ederating their motion till it comes almoft within cOn- 
tad# whim a haoponcer ftrikea Ids weapon into them, 
ns near to the gills an poiTiUe. But they are oiften fo 
idrnfiUe juoae tin the united firength of two 

snen bare foisftd in >fae baipooa deeper. Ai fooa aa 
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they perceive ihemfelvee wounded, they fiing up their 
tail and plunge headlong to the bottom ; and fre- 
qiiently coil the lopc round them in their agonies, at- 
tempting to di fen gage the liarpoun by rolling on the 
ground, for it is often found greatly bent. As fooii 
as they difeover that their efforts arc 111 vain, they fwmi 
away with amazing rapidity, and with fiich viulcnc™, 
that there has been an iiillnnce of a vclfel of 70 tons 
having been towed aWay agalnft a frtfh gale. They 
fomctimcB run oft with 200 fathoms of line, and wiui, 
two harpoons in them ; and will employ the fifiicr^r>r 
12, and fometimea for 24 hours, before they arc fuh- 
dued. When killed, they arc either hauled on Ihorc, 
or, if at a dillance from land, to the VLfn.l'b (idc. The 
liver (the only urefnl part), is taken ont, and melted 
into oil in ketilcs provided for that purpole. A large 
fifll will yield eight barrels of oil, and two of worlhlcLs 
fedimcnt. 

II. Cart/jarSajp requhif or white (hark, is often 30 
feet long, and according tu Gillius weighs 4000 pounds. 

The mouth of this hlh is fometimes furnifhed with 
a(ht>told row of teeth, flat, triangular, and exceedingly 
(harp at their edges, and finely Iciratcd. Mr Pennant 
had one rather more than an inch and a half long. 

Grew fays, that thofe in the jaws of a (hark two yards 
in length art not half an inch ; fo that the fifti to wnich 
this tooth belonged mud have been fix yards long, pro- 
vided the teeth and body keep pace in the growth. 

This dreadful apparatus, when the lifli is in a ftalc pjg. ^ 
of repeyfe, lies quite flat in the mouth j but when he 
feizea his prey, he has power of erc£tirig them by the 
help of u fet of mnfclcs that join them to the jaw. 

The mouth is placed far beneath ; for which reafon 
thefe, as well as the reft of the kind, an; fain to be 
obliged to turn on their hacks to feize their prey ; 
which is an obfervation as ancient as the days, ot l^’ iiy. 

The eyes are large ; the back broad, flat, and Ihorier 
than that of other (harks. The tail is of a femilunar 
form but the upper pan is longer ihan the lower. It 
has vatt ftrcngtii in the tail, and can ftrike with great 
force f fo that the failors iiiftantly cut it off >vuli an 
axe asfoon as they draw one on board. The pedloi-al 
finsarc very large, which enables it to fwim witli great 
fwiftncls. The colour of the whole body and fins is u 
light aih. The ancients were acquainted vrith this fifli ; 
and Oppian gives a long and entertaining account of 
its capture. Their flefli is fomctimei eaten, but is eflrem- 
ed coarfe and rank.-^Thcy are tbe dread of the (ailora 
in all hot climates, vvhere they condantly attend the 
(hips in expeflation of what may drop overboard ; a 
man that has that misfortune periihes without redemp- 
tion $ they have been feen to dart at him like gudgeona 
at a worm. A maftcr of a Guinea (hip informed -Mr 
Peanaint, that a rage of filicide prevailed among hii 
new bought flaves, from a notion the unha]>py cveaturta 
lixd, that after death they (hould ht* veftored again to 
iheir families^ friends, and oouatry. To convince them 
at Icaft that they ihuuld not reanimate their bodies, he 
ordered ode of their corpfea |o be tied by tlie heels to a 
rope and lowered into the fea ; and thobgh It was dtawn 
up again as faff; as the united force of the crew could 
be exerted, yet in that (hnvt ipstcc tfo; fo^irks had de- 
voured every part hut tlvc feet, Wkklv^trc feeured at 
the end of Aie coid. ' 

Swimmers very often pcriftt'liry 4 bhciii } fointiiMcs 
4X2 they 
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Sqafclii'. they lofc an'drm ara Ic^fi and Ibmctlmcl arc bit quite 
afundcr, fcrviii^ but for two morfeU for ihis'^raTCiinus 
aniinal'; a toiefaneHoly tala of" this kind iaireUtcd in a 
Weft India bailladi ■ preferved m i>r Percy RcLcn 0^ 
aiiricnt Englifb Poetry* ' 

Thift fpeeicB inhabitB the ibyffofthe ocean«and ariii^ 
ly appear^ cm the fui-Tace wltcn allured by iis prey. It 
14 the Riijll r^i'acioda''of all amnr»alfs not even it is faid 
rpann][r na own and often fwallowing itti prey 

entire* ' At the farhous naval battle of the 12th of April 
17^2,' when^ the Crefar, one of^the French ftiips of 
the line, was fet On fire^ the failnr.) threw themielves 
into the feat CbirleB Douglas obferved great num- 
bers of thefe ftiarkts; which Jay between the Frencli and 
Britifti fleets,' inftantly feize on the unha'ppy vidims. 
He fcveral times faw two of iliem dlfputing about ilair 
prey, each feiahig a leg, and at length difappearing, 
dragging the body along with them. NotwiLhllanding 
the' continued tone of artillery, he heard dillinAly the 
cries of thufc unhappy mert- 

12. Prijiis^ feu t or faw.fiih, is fometimes 15; feet 
long, fmooth, black on the upper parts, afli-coloured 
on the fidei, and white underneath. The head is Hat 
and conical; the beak or fiiout pro jelling fram the qofe 
ia about five feet longj covered with a coriaceous fkin, 
and armed on each fide, generally with 24 long, ft rang,, 
and ftiarp-pointed teeth i but the number varies with 
age. The teeth arc granulated ; the eyes large, the 
iris of a gdldea colour, and the fpiracles live. The an- 
terior doifal ftn correfponds to thofe of the belly ; the 
poileriar is fituated in the middle between the former 
and apex of the tail ; the pe£loral fins are broad and 
long ; the caudal k ftiorter than in the other fpecics. It 
inhabits aU the fcM from Greenland to Brafil : and is 
found ^aifo in the Indian ocean. It U harmlcfs* 

13. / 7 f^rr, or piked dog 4 ifti, takes its name 
from a ftrong dad {harp fpiiic placed juft before each 
of the back-ftns,' diilinguhhiiig it at ooce from the reft 
of the Bi'lti/h fharks. The nofe is long, and exrends 
greatly beyond^- tlw nKsuth, but is blunt at the end. 
The teeth ate difpofed in two rows, are fmall and ftiarp, 
and be>i>d’from tbe middle of each jaw towards the cor- 
ners of the mouth. The bhek is of a browoifh afti-co- 
lour ; thb belly while-— It grows to the weight of 
about 20 pounds. This fpecics fwanus on the coafts 
of Scotland, where it is uken, fplit, and dried ; and is 
a food among the common people- It forms a fort of 
inland commerce, being carried on women’s backs 14 
or 16 miles up the count py, and fold br exchanged for 
ncceftaries- ' 

14. Sguatina, angeUfifh, is from fix to eight feet 
long, has a large head } teeth broad at their baft, but 
(lender and very (harp above, and difpofed in Jive rows 
nil round the jaws.' Like thofe of all (harkd,'tK$y are 
capable of being vaifed or deprefted by ^meaDS of aoufi 
clcs uniting them to the jawis^^uotibehijg lodged in fbe** 
kets as the teeth, of cetaceous (ifh ane- The-baek is of 
a pale afli'cblbur, and 'very rough along tlic xhiddie is 
a prickly tuberculated line; the belly. i& white and 
(inooih. The pccVoial fins are. very lai^ge^ and extend 
hon/ontally from the body, to: a meat diftadcc s thcT" 
have fome refemblanec 10 wings, whence its name. The 
ventral das are placed iu thtifamt manner, and ibe 
double pemv it placed in' ihttn ; whieh ibtmfi another 
chaiwAerofithg^iinabri iB.tiua gefibsi. 


This IR the fifli which conn.* h tlie genus of rays and S^qaaluo* 
(harks, partaking fometliing of the ehwradlcr of both { ' ' ^ ^ 

yt$ ra an exception, to i^ach in the fituation of the 
mouth, which is placed at ilto extremity of the head. 

It is a (ilh not unfeqaent oh moft of Out itoafts, where 
it prowls about for prey hke others of the kind. It is 
extremely voracious ; and, like the ray, feeds on ftuun- 
ders and ftat (ifti, which keep at the bottom of the 
water. It is extremely fierce and dangerous to bo 
approached- Mr Pennant mentions a fiihej'inan whofe 
leg was terribly torn by a large one of this fpecics, 
which lay within his nets in ftiallow water, and which 
be went to lay hold of incautioufty. The afpcdl of 
thefe, as well ns the reft of this genus, have much 
malignity in them : their cycn are oblong, and pheed 
leiigthwifc in their head, funk in it, and c>yeihiit 7 g 
by the (Itrn, and feem fuller of malevolence than lire- 
Thtir (kin is very rough ; the ancicjits made ufc of it 
to polifh wood and ivury, as we do at preftne that of 
the gi eater dug filh- The ftefti is now but little cib Lin- 
ed on account of its coarfcncfs and ruuknefs ; yti. Ar- 
cheftratus (as quoted by Atheineiis, p. 3^19), Iptak- 
ing of the fifh of Milcim, gives this the iirft plact’, iiv; 
refpedt to delicacy, of the whole cartilaginou s tribe. 

They grow to a great fize; being fomciimcs near z. 
hundred weigJit. 

Shaiks are feldom deftrtuflive in the temperate re- 
gions ; it is in the torrid zone that their i^ivages arc 
moft frequent, lo the Weft Indies accideuu happen 
from them almoft every day. 

« During the American war in 1780, while the Fal- ,n .r. ^ 

las frigate w'as lying in Kingfton harbour, a yotr.ig ; 
North American jumped over board one evening to 
make his cfcapc, and periftied by a (hark in a fnockiog 
manner. ‘ ^ 

** He had been captured in ^ fmall luft all KiS 
property, and was d^ained'by coidpaiffortf ici the £n- 
gli(h navy, to ferve in a depredatory war agaiaft his 
country. But he, animated with that fptrit which per- 
vaded every bofom in America, rufolved^i’as Ipofv as - he 
arrived at fomc port, to -feleafe lumfelf from tbc'idosrti^ 
fying ftate of employing hit life agiinft hia cauBriryf 
which, at be faid wiicn dying, he was ' bap)py lay 
down, aa he could not employ itdgainftfher esseftiies. > 

He plunged into the watc^: the Fallal waaaquarter 
of a mile from the (hore. ' A (hark ps^roeffeid hinn aifd' 
followed him, veiy quietly, till be camr to a dilate of 
reft near the fttore : where, as be was hangings by 
rope that moored a velM toa wharf^ featedy othia>' 
depth, the (hark feiaed \m right leg, and ' ftripped 'the 
flefti entirely away from the Itones, and toeftt the foot 
off at the ancle- He ftill kept hU hold, and called to the' 
people in the veftVl near him^ who wereftanding on the 
dtek and faw the affair- The ftiark tfien feized his' 
other kg, w^hich the man by hk ftrtsggling ddengagrd' 
from bis teeth, but with the flefti out thmigh down 
the bone, into a multitude of narrow flips. The people 
in the velfel threw billets bf wood into the watery and 
frightened the ftiark away. The young man, Wai*' 
brought on (hore, Dr Mofeley :wa8 called^ to^brm ; but 
he bad loft fo much blood before any afliftaticccould be; 
given him, that he expired before the mongled liihba : 
could be takes dff. ><> 

« A&w wchts before this aocidt ni happened, a'ihark, 
of 13 foct in k-Qgth> was caught in the liarbbur ; an«|^ 

on 
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5<iuaius» an being opcniiJ* the entire head of a man was found jn 
— hU ftomacli. The fealp, and flcih of the face, were ma» 
cerated to a foft pulpy fubliance ; wUichi on being 
touchedi feparated enurcly from the bones. The bonca 
were fomewhat foftened* and the futures loofened.” 

The following extraordinary iuftance of intrepidity 
and friendfhip is well worth recording. It ia givep on 
the authority of Mr Hughes, who publiflied a natural 
hillory of Barbadues. About the letter end of Queen 
Anne’s wars. Captain John Beanis, cothtnandtr ol the 
York Merchant, anived, nt Barbadues from England* 
Having dtl'embarked the lad part of his lading* which 
w'as coals, the failors% who had been employed in that 
dirty work, ventured into the fca to wafh themfclvea: 
there they had not been long before one on board efpi- 
ed a large Hiark making toward them, and gave them 
notice of their danger ( upon which they fwam back, 
and all reached the boat except one : him the mundcr 
overtook ahnod within reach of the oars, and griping 
him by the fmall of his back, foon ent him a funder, 
and as foon fwullowcd the lowei part of liis body ; the 
lemaining part was taken up and carried on board, 
where a comrade of his was, vvhofc frinidihip with the 
dcccnfed had been long didinguWhtd by a reciprocal 
dii'charge of all fncli endearing oiliccs as implied an 
union and fympaiby of fouls. When he faw the fever- 
ed trunk of his friend, it was with a horror and emo- 
tion too great for words to paint. During this affedi- 
ing fcenc, the infaiiale Ihark was feen travcri'ing the 
bloody furface in fcarch of the remainder of his prey \ 
the reft of ihc crew tlkought thrmfelves happy in being 
on board, he alone unhappy, that hr was i:ot witViin 
reach of the dellroyei* hired at the fight, and vow- 
ing that he would make the devourer difgorge, or be 
fwallowcd himfclf in the fame grave, he plunges into 
the deep, armed w'ith.a fliarp-^pointcd knife. The Hiark 
no fooner faw him,, but he made.fAiriouQy towaid him ; 
both equally eager, « the one of his prey, the other of 
vevtiige* Tkr monsi^Pt the (hark opened his rapacious 
jaws, hisadv«rfarydcxtcroti/ly diving, and grafping him 
with hifrlefti,baaA'&in(Bwh«t bdow ^e upper tiua,‘£uc- 
cefsfuUy croployrd bis knife iu bis right band, giving 
him rqicated ftabs in the belly; the fcurafjcd /hark, ftiv 
ter many ukuavailing efforts, finding himfell overmatched 
in his pwp elen^eht, endeavoured to difengngc himfclf, 
foBiK times plunging to . the bottom, then mad with pain, • 
rearing his .uncojuih form, now dained with his own 
'fijeatniiig bhK!<d» above i he foaming wave^s. The crews 
cf thc,riiiTouaidiag veflels faw the. unequal combat, un« 
ceitnio from w^hich of the combatants the dreams of 
hlood ilTucd ; till at length the Iharik,. much weakened 
by the Ipfs of blood, tnadc toward the fhure, and with 
him his conqueror; who, fluOii^d with an afl'urancc of 
vifhury, pufbed his foe with redoubled ardour, and', by 
the,Mp.pf an ebbing tide, draggtd him on desire, rip- 
ped up his bowels, and united aud buricc the fevered 
C4rcdfs, of his frieiidk” 

“ It isieyidcnt (fsys Dr Mokley, to wboCe valuable 
mork we arc indebted for the dory of the American 
related above), that digedion in thefe ariira<th is not 
perfurm^^d by trituration,^ nor by the miifcular ndfirm 
of the llomacb ; though nature l^s furniilxd them with 
a dumach of wonderful force and lhickucfs,'3nd farex- 
ceedi^g that any otlrcr creature.' Wb.i’iewi* llreir 
^ice of dtgejlion is, it baa no effeef upon ihcir young 
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ones,, which always retreat into their (Umacli in lime SquuuatU 
ofdangei^ ll. 

, ** That digedion Is not perfurmed by beat in fifh, ib 
equally evident. Being on the Banks of Newfound- 
land in Augud 1782, I opened many cud fifh, and rip- 
ped up their doiiiacbs Juft as' they raniL , alive out of 
the water ; in which Were generally found fmall oyders, 
mufehs, cockles, and crabs, as well aa fmall filbes of 
their, own and <i’,ber fpreics. The coUnefs of the fto- 
mach of tiiefc ii/ltea is far gi:eater than tlic temperature 
of the water out of which they are taken ; or of any 
other part of the liih, or of any other fubdante of ani- 
mated nature I ever fclu On wrapping piifi. of ihnu 
rouud Q^y bcind, immediately on being taken out of tlu: 
dd), it caufed fo much aching and numbnefs that 1 could 
not eniliirf^ it long,” 

SQITAMARIA, in botany. Sec Lathrjea.. 

SQUiVMOUS, in anatomy, a name given to the 
fpunous or falfe fuiureB of the flcidl, bccaufc compokd 
of fqiiumir, or fcalcr. like tliofe of fiQies- 

SCIl^JARE, in geometry, a quadrilateral figure bolh 
ccpiilateral and equiangular. Sec Geomktxv. 

Sf^UyiRE^Root. See ALaCBa^,Part I. Chap, iv. and 
Arithmetic, N'^ 33. and 34, 

HoUqw S^^VAPkf in the military art, a body of foot 
drawn up with an tnopty fpace in the middle, for ihe 
coluiiro, drums, and baggage, faced and covered by 
the jukes every way, to keep ofl the hoi fe. 

SrxyARi-., among mechnuics, an iiilliumciit confining 
of two riilcB or branches, falleiied perpcndicuUnly at one 
end of their extremities, fo as to form a light angle, it 
is of great ufc in the defeription and meiifuratiun of 
right angles, and laying dovvu perpcndiculaib. 

Si^Usiks^R/ggf^t an cpitliet applied to a Ibip wbofe 
yards are very lung. It is alfo ufed in t ontrauiltinc- 
tiou to all vends wiiofe iaib arc extendi d by ftnys or 
lateen yards, or by booms and gafffi ; the ufual fituR- 
ricMv of which is nearly in the plane of the keel ; and 
hence, 

is a fail extended to a yah] which hdiigR 
pan) id to the horizon, as dillingutflird from the other 
hiil;, wLidi are exunded by booms and days placed ob- 
iiqtieiy. Thi;i fad is only ufed in fair wmds, or to fend 
uikIvm’ in a Icvrj'tcd. In the former cafe, it is furnillied 
wiifl ii la:gc i^fidiliosial pact called the bonnrJt which is 
thcr^ an u.hc:'! lo its bottom, and removed wi^tu it is 
nccdi:ir’v Uj .‘.Cl'Di Scc ScODDINC, 

SQIJ iV r I N A . Sec Sqo a l u s. 

in botany. Sre Scu uA. 

SC^MLLA, the numc of a fpecies of cancer. Sec 
CAiarit.R, 

S(;HUNTIKG* Su Mj-oicrNE, 3R3. 

SCHTIRRI'.L, iu /ooiogy, See Scjuros. 

STABBING, i 1 kiw. The ofTeiux* of mortally 
ftabhuig aiLDthcr, though dune upon bidden provoLii- 
tiofi, JB pii|Y>(heU nuirdcr V ibe benefit oi clergy be- 
ing 'taken' bwuy from u by Itaiiitc. (Gcc.Mtrxttf^), 

For by Ja..- T. c. 8. vhf’ii one tbrnilB or^flabs '&nothtr,. 
not tlwn having a wtapou diiiwn, or who hath net 
then fiid '{Irickco the poity Aabbir.g, lb that he .dies 
thereof within iix inontha after# the ofl'ciidet (Imll not 
liaivt the hentfit of clergy, 'though he .did it nut of 
malice aforetliougbt* Tiiis (laUito< 'wa» made on ac- 
count of the frequent quarrtkaridibaibbingB ivi;h (liort 
daggers between the Scotch ind'th^Cinglini, at the ac- 

ctllion 
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ccffion of James 1 . .; and being thcicfore of a tcrrfpo* 
raiy iiaturci ought to have e^cpircd with the miCchief 
which it meant to remedy, For^^ in point of folid and 
fubftantial juilicet it oacanot be faid that the mode of 
killing, whether by tabbing, ilrangling* or flu^oting, 
can eitiier cxtenimte or enhaace the guilt; unlefa where* 
as in the cafe of poifoning, it carries with it internal 
evidence of cool and deliberate malice. But the bc- 
ViTTv* hath conftriied the ftatutc fo favour^ 

p,* 153. behalf of the fubjedi, and fo llriftly when againft 

him, that the offence of (tabbing now (lands almolt upon 
the fame footing aa it 4 id at the common law. Thus, 
(not to repeat thccafes mentioned under Manslaugh- 
ter, of (tabbing an adulterefs, ficc. which are barely 
mnnnaughter, as at conmaon law), in the condrudtion 
of this datute it bath been doubted, whether, if the 
deceafed had druck at all before the mortal blow given, 
this id^es not take it out of the datute, though in the 
preceding cjtuirrel the dabber had given the drd blow ; 
and it foems to be the better opinion, that this is not 
within the datute, Alfo it bath been refolved, that 
the killing a man* by throwing a hammer or other 
weapon, is not within the datute ; and whether a ihot 
with a pidol be fo or not is doubted, But if the party 
flain had a cudgel in his hand, or had thrown a pot or 
a bottle, or difeharged a pidpl at the party Aabbing, 
this IB a fufficient reafon for having a weapon drawn 
on his fide within the worda of the datute. 

STACHYS, in botany : A genus of plants belong- 
ing to the clafs of didynamia^ and order of gymno/permia i 
and in the natural fydem arranged under the 42d or- 
der, yntiedhu^ The upper lip of the corolla is arch- 
ed ; the lower lip rcBcxed, and the larger intermediate 
lacinia is roarginated. The damina, after diedding the 
forina, are bent towards the Tides. There arc 1 7 fpe- 
cies, the fylvatica, paludris, alpina, germanica, lanata, 
crctica^ glutinofa, oricntalis, paledina, maritima, zthio- 
pica, hirta, asnarienfis, re^U, annua, and arvenhs. Four 
only are natives of Britain, 

I. hedge-nettle. Tlie plant is hairy all 

over, eitd« a, yard Ugh, and branched ; the hairs are 
Jointed, The^ flowers arc of a deep red colour,, dx or 
eight in a whirl, which terminates iu a long fpike defti- 
tuie of leavea. The leaves arc heart-diapcd, and grow 
on footdalks. The whole plant has a drong fetid fmell. 
Jt grows commonly in wooda and (hady places, and 
flowers in July or Auguft- 2- PaluJirij, clown’s all- 
heal. The roots are .white and tuberous. The dalk 
is branched at the bottom! and two qr three feet high. 
The flowers are red or purple, from liv to ten in a whir], 
ending io a lonjg £pile«« The le^ives arefcilile, narrow, 
pointed, and in part fumounding theilem. This plant 
has afetid fmcll, and bitter ufte, an4 ia reckou^a good 
vulnerary. It growaon the ddea of rivers and, lakes, 
in low moid grounds, and fpmetiff^;B in cqrn flelda* 
3. Germanica f bnfo •hore.hound,; . The, Am ia downy^ 
and about two feet hi^, 1%^ lepm are white, down y, 
wrinkled, and indent^cd. ^he Jowedi are white, pur- 
pli(h within, and grow in multiflbi^s whirls. It grows 
in EnglaTid. 47 Armrfis\ com-flachys,‘ pettjr’ iron- 
wort, or allrheal. The dalh is to or^ 12 inches high, 
ffjjuare, branched^ and/hairy^ The leaves are heart- 
ihajMdLj obtufci blqhtly {erra^tedi anti Icfs hairy, .The 
i* hkijry and feifil^ d'ec,^fy , 

,oTf cqpbi length,' '^hc np^n aic flclh cp- . 


loured, and grow from three tp fix in a whirl. The Stsdlnrn, 
lower lip is trifid ; the middle fegment fpotted with red, 
hut not emarginated, according to the chamdlcr of the^ 
genus. It is frequent in corn iieliis, and grows from ^ 

June to Augiitt- . . 

STADIUM, an ancient Greek long mesfure, con- 
taining 1 25 geometrical paces, or 625 Roman feet, cor- 
refpQndiug to our furlong. The word is faid to be 
formed from the Greek wprd a flationi,” or 

to (Und,”'brcaiife4t ia reported that Hercules having 
run a Aadium at one breath, Aood dill at the end of it. 

The Greeks iifually mcafured difiances by dadia, which 
they called fniucrftBf. Stadium, alfo fignified the 
courfc on which thejr races were. run. 

STADTH OLDER, the principal magiftrate or 
governor of the Seven United Frovincea.' This ofiice 
is now aboliflud by the republican influence of France ; 
but as the priucc of Oiange is iu alliance with this 
country, our readers will probably not he ill plcafcd 
with a (hort account of his fcveral powers and claims. 

To render that account the more intelligible, we (hall 
trace the office of ftadtholder from its origin. 

The Seven Provinces of the Low Countries were 
long governed by princes invciled with the fovereignty, 
though limited in their powers, and under variout 
titles ; as Cevnfs •H^iand^ Dukes aj Gudder^ Bi/hnp af 
Utrecht^ &c. When tbefe countries fell to the princes 
of the houfe of Burgundy, and afterwards to thofe of 
Auftria, who had many other dominions, the abftnce 
of the fovereign was fupplied by a ftadtholdcx or gover. 
nor, veded with vcij ample powers. dadthol- 

ders or lieutenants the admirndratioauf the govern^ 
ment, and prefided iu the courts of judiot,; whofo jimL 
didiou was not at that diiiecamfinp4 <tt^cly to^t^^ 
of caufes, but extended to affairs offidatCr Tfle ffadt-t 
holders fwore allegiance to the prip^a at thejr’ inaugu- 
ration, jointly with the dates of the, provinces; they go- 
verned. They likewife took an oa^ to ibe ds^, hj 
which they promifed to maintain th^irfuadamaotal ^wa 
and privileges. . 

It was upon this footing tfioit. j:ha FSrft# 

prince of Orange, was made govcnipr.aa 4 )icUtORai|t« 
general of HoUand, Zealand and tftrechv by TlflHp 
the Second, upon hisleavuig tbeLqwtCquotrics tq gp 
into Spain. The troubles begmniiig^ppq 
prince found means to bring a^oqt an .qpion, ia ‘^I57ffr 
between Hdlland and Zealand ^ .yrhi^htwQ 

provinces put mo his h^nds, at.f^, as laaf fp Umsr 
power, the fovereign authority fo,/fong.^me >as 
they ihould remain in war aqd u^er arm^Jr the 
fame footing as Holland bad intnifted him i^tll in tba 
year before. In 1581 the iOsme authority was again 
renewed to him by Holland, as ,it wpa foqn after 1 ^ 

Zealand likewife ; and iu 1584, being fjlmdy elsdleff 
count of Holland, upon certain conditions , 1 ^ woqld 
have been formlly invefted with the. Ibvcrcigniy^ iha4< 
not a wretebf hired aud employed by the cqu^ of 
Spain, put an end to his life by a horrid alTallination. 

In the preamble of the inilruments by which the 
ilatcs in ^yflr -conferre d t far f overeign autliority npon 
prince William the, Firfl, we find thefe remarkable 
words, ^hicfi arc tliei^ fet down as fondamsptal niWs 

That alT r^pjublics and communities ought; tq pre- 
maihtapi, and "fortify thcmfelyef'by' uyantmKy 4 
which bving impoflible to be kept up always ambi'g lo 

.many 
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^ jStsultliolii- tiMiny memticn5> oftch ciiATerinR in in^jliiiation# and ftnti* 

, " . ittent*, it is conCcrquently neccllary that the gdvemment 

^ ^ ’ (hould be placed in the hands of one fingk chief magi- 

ftratc.” Many good politicians, and the greateft part 
of ihc inhabitants of ihefe provinces, have, fince the 
cilablifhinent of the republic, looked upon the ftadthol- 
derian government as a.n cilential part of their conftitu- 
tion ; nor has fhe been without a Hadtholder but twice, 
that h to fay, from the end of 1650 to 1672, and again 
from March 1702 till April 1747. The provinces of 
Friellafid and Groningen, with Orntnelands, have al- 
ways had a ftadtholder without hUcrriipiion : their in- 
{lru6llons, which arc now no longer in force, may be 
feen ill Aitzema ; but formerly the powers of the (ladt- 
holder of thefe provinces were confined within narrower 
bciLiiHls, and till William the Fourth there was no Aadc- 
hokicr of tfic feven provinces together. 

The ftadtliolder Cannot. dcclaie war nor make peace, 
but he has, in quality of captain -general of the union, 
the command in chief of all the forces uf theftate (a) ; 
and military perfons are obliged to obey him in every 
thing that concerns the fervice. He is not limited by 
inflrudiions, but he has the important power of giving 
out orders for the march of troops, and the difpolition 
of all matters relative to them. He not only dircdls 
tiicir marches, but provides for the garrifons, and 
changes them at pleafure. All military edids and regu- 
lations come from him alone; he conftiliites and autho- 
rizes the high council of War of the United Provinces, 
and, as captain-general of every province, difpofes of all 
military offices, as far as the rank of colonel incltifively. 
The higher polls, fuch as thofe of velt«inarfhals, genc- 
ralsi lieu ten aiit-gcnerala, major-generals, are given by 
the (lates-gcneral, who choofe thelTcrfonH recommended 
by his highnefs. He makes the governors, command- 
anUi dec. of towns and ftrong places of the republic, and 
of the barrier- The perfons nominated prefent their 
indruments of appointment to their high mightinefl'es, 
who provide them with commilCons. The (latcs-gene- 
ral have likewife great regard to the recommendation 
oCtlifC prince ’(hwltholdcr in the dlfpofition of thofe ci- 
vil eiiiploymints which arcTfi their gift. 

Tlie power of the ftadtholder aa high-admiral, ex- 
tends to every things that concerns the naval force of 
the reipubKc,-and to all the other affairs that are here 
withiti the jurifdiftion of the admiralty. He prcfides 
at thefe boards either iii perfoit or by his reprefenta- 
ttVek ; and as chief of them all in general, ajvj of every 
dne in particular, he has power to make their orders 
and inAmdions be obferved by themfclveit and others. 
Hd beftows the pofta of lieutenant-admiral, vice-adini- 
rkl, and rcar-admiml, who command under him ; and 
makes likewife poll captains. 

The ftadtholder grants likewife letters of grace, par- 
don, and abbhtioi), as well for theerrtne called 
0fd .Z)f£taK^ ns for . military offences. In Holland and 
Zealand the^c letters tire made out for crimes of the firft 
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fort, in the name of the dates, with ilie advice of liisStidthoU-- 
Irighurfs. In military ottencrs he confult^ the high 
eouncil of war, and upon the communia deliSahc takes 
the advice of the courts of juflice, of the coufifellors, 
committees of the provinces, of the council of JUle, and 
the tribunals of juft ice in the rcfpL'ilive tov/ns, I'ccorr?- 
ing the nature of the cafe. 

In the provinces of Holland and Zcalatul, the ftadt- 
h older el the magiftrates of the towns annually, out 
of a double number that arc returned to him by the 
towns themfelvcs. 

When any of thofe offices become vacant, which, at 
the tinte there was no governor, were in the dilpof^l of 
the dates of Holland, or as formetly in that of the 
chamber of accounts, the ftadtholder has his choice dt 
two, or, in fonie cafes, of three candidates, named by 
their noble and great mightinefl'es. He choofe-j like- 
wife the couiilcllm's, infpcdlors of the dykes of Rytw 
land, Delfland, and Sclieeland, out of three perlons 
prefented to him by the bi>ard8 of tlie coufifellors 
infpedtors ; which boards arc of very ancient ellablifh- 
ment in Holland. 

His highnefs prclidcs in the courts of Holland, and 
in the courts of jufticc of the other provinces ; and his 
name is placed at the head of the proclamations and 
a£ls, called in Dutch Mnmlamfntent or Provy'ten van 
yujiitie. In O'vcryflcl and in the province of Utrecht 
the pofleflbrs of fiefs hold of the prince ftadtholder. 

He is fupreme curator of the univerlities of Guelder, 

Frtefland, and Groningen ; grand foreflef and grand 
vencur in Guelder, in Holland, and other places. In the 
province of Utrecht, his highnefs, by virtue of the re- 
gulation of 1674, difpofes of the provoftftiips and other 
benefices which remain to the chapters, as alfo of the 
canonical prebends that fall in the months which- were 
formerly the papal months. 

By the firlt article of the council of ftate of the U- 
nited Provinces, the ftadtholder is the firil member of 
it, aud has a right of voting there, w^ith an appointment 
of 25,000 guilders a-year. He aflifts alfo as often as 
he thinks it for the fervice of the ftate, at the delibera- 
tions of the ftates-gencrdl, to make propofitions to them, 
and fomethnes alfo at the conferences which the depnlu s 
of their high mightinefl'es hold in their different com- 
mittees, in confequence of their Handing orders. He 
likewife aflifts at the affemblies of the ftates of each 
particular province, and at that of the counfelloCs coiiv 
mitlees. In Guelder, HoUanil, and Utrecht, his high • 
iTcfs has a ftiarc of the I'ovcreignty, as chief or prcfident 
of the body of nobles; and in Zealand, where he poffef- 
fc» the mah]uiTatc of Veer and Fliiftiing,''as lirft noble, 
and reprefenting the whole nobility. In his abfence he 
has in Zealand his rcprcfcntativcs, who have the firfl 
place and the hrft voice in all the councils, and the 
iirft of whorti is always firft deputy from the province 
to the aflembly of tlvcir high mightiiicflcs. 

In 1749 the prince ftadthol£;r was created by the 

ftatc6- 


( A)*In times of war, however, the ftalcs have always named deputies for the army, lo accompany ihc flaclt- 
bolders in the field, and to ferve them as counfellori in all ibcir aUerprifes, particularly in the moll important af- 
fairs, fuch as giving battle, or undertaking a fiegc, ^;cc. Tl”* was always praftifed tilt, th^ acceffiou of King' 
William the Third to the crown of Great Britain, and after his death was continued Withr^aid io the general 
id chief df the army of the republic. In 1747 and 1748 there were likewife deputies vfrltK th'c aimy, but with 
more limited power. 
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SUlhelma ftatca-gcneral, govern or- general aiul fupreme director 
^ of rtic Eall and Weft India Companies; dignities which 
. ^ - give him a great deal of authority and power, and 

which had never been conferred upon any of his prede- 
ceft'ors, nor have they liithcrto been made hereditary. 
He has his reprefentatives in the fcveral chambers of 
the Company, and chuofes their diref^orsout of a no- 
mination of three qualjfied perfons. The prince en- 
joyed this prerogative in Zealand from the time of his 
ciev v:on to the itadtholcUTaie. 

The revenues of the lladthuldcrate of the feven U- 
tiited Provinces are reckoned (including the 25,000 
guilders which the prince enjoys annually as the firft 
ntember of the council of ft&te, and what he has from 
the India Company's dividends) to amount to 300,006 
guilders a year. As captaiu-gcncral of the union, his 
feitrnc highnefshas 120,000 guilders per annum, belides 
24,000 from rVienand, and 12,000 from Groningen, 
ill quality of captain-general of thofe provinces. In 
times of war the (tate allows extraordinary fums to the 
captain-general for the expence of every campaign. 

To all theie powers and privileges the prince of O- 
range has a legal and coiJiitutional right ; but he has 
been divcik'd of them by a fadlion which feems deter- 
mined to fell to the cruel and arbitrary republic of 
France that country which his anceftora redeemed from 
Auftrian ftavery, at the hazard of lufiiig every thing 
dear Co them hut liberty and honour. 

STiEHELlNA, in botany : A genus of plants be- 
loTiging to the clafs ofj(yrf^en^a, and order of p^lygamia 
uiqiutHs ; and in the natural lyftcm arranged under the 
49th order, Compajiu, The receptacle is paleaceous, 
the chaff being very (liort { the pappus is branchy, and 
the antherse caudated. There are eight fpecies, the 
goapbaloides, dubia, arborefeens, fniticofa, ilieifolia, 
corymbofa, chama:peuce, and irnbricata. 

STAFF, an inllrument ordinarily ufed to reft on in 
walking. The llaff is alfo frequently ufed as a kind of 
natural weapon both of offence and defence; and for 
fcveral other purpofes. 

. Staff, a light pole ere£Icd in different parts of a 
Ihip, whereon to lioift and dilplay the colours. 

The principal of thefe is reartd immediately over the 
fteru, to difplay the enfigii ; another is ftxed on the 
bowfprit, to extend the jack ; three more are erected at 
the three mail heads, or formed byiliLir upper ends, to 
fhow the flag or pendant of the refpe£live fquadron or 
divifion to which the ftiip is appropriated. See £11- 
siGN, Mast, Jack, and Pemoant. 

Staff, in military matters, coiififts of a quarter- 
nufler-general, adiutant-general, and tnajora of brigade. 
.The ftaff properly exifts only in time of W'ar. See 
See. * 

Rfgimmial SvAff, confifts in the adjutant, quarter* 
maftcr, chaplain, fiirgeon, StC. 

Staff, in mu^c, live lines, on which, wkh Uic iu* 
tcitncdiatie fpacesj the nous of a foug^r piece of mufic 
are marked. 

J'vrc-SrJFf. See 

STAFFAj one of the Hebrides or Weftitni inanda 
of Scotland, remarkable for its b^faltic pillars. It was 
riffled by Sir Jofeph Books, who conumiiucated the 
following account it lo ,Mi' Fennam;. 

TbejiUlc ifland of Sufta lies on the weftcoa^ of 
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Mull, about three leagues north-eaft from Iona, or I- Sta/Ti. 
coUmbkill ; its greateft length is about an Englifh 
mile, and its breadth about half a one. On the weft 
fide of the ifland is a fmall bay where boats generally 
land; a little to the fouihward of which the iirll ap- 
pearance of pillars io to be obfcrvcd : they are fmall ; 
und inftead of being placed upright, lie down on their 
fides, each forming a fegrpent of a circle. From thence 
you pafs a ftnuU cave, above which the pillars, now 
grown a little larger, are inclining in all direflions ; 
in one place in particular, a fmall mafs of tliem very 
much re fem bice the ribs of a (hip. From hence having 
paffed the cave, which, if it is not low-water, you inuft 
do iu a boat, you come to the firll ranges of pillars, 
which are ftill not above half as large as thofe a little 
beyond. Over againft this place is a fmall ifland, call- 
ed in Erfe BoO’JbaAm, feparated from the main by 3 
channel not many fathoms wide. This whole ifluijd is 
compofed of pillars without any ftratum above them ; 
they are ftill fmall, but by much the iieateft formed of 
any about the place. 

The lirft divifion of the iftand, for at high water it 
ts divided into two, makes a kii>d of a cone, the pil- 
lars converging together towards the centre : on the 
other they are in general laid down flat 1 and in the 
front next to the main, you fee how beautifully they 
are packed together, their ends coining out fquare with 
the bank which they form. All theft have their tranf- 
verfe ft^lioDs txad, and their furfaces fmootk ; which 
is by no means the cafe with the large ones, which are 
crackv'd in all dire£lions. 1 much quei^on, however, 
if any part of ibis whole ifland of^£oo-flui^ is two feet 
In diameter. 

“ The main iflind oppofite to Boo^flia-la, and farther 
towards the nortb-welL is fupported by ranges of pil- 
lars pretty ere6l, and, though not tall (as they are not 
uncovered to the bafe), of large diameters; and at 
their feet is an irregular pavement, made by the upper 
Tides of fuch as have been broken oiF, which extends as 
far under water as the eye cao reach. Here the forma 
of the pillars are apparent j thefe are of three, f(»ur, 
five, fix, and feven (idea ; but the number of five and 
fix are by much the moft prevalent. The large ft I 
mcafured was of feven ; it was four feet five inches ia 
diameter. 

The furfaces of thefe large j^ars, in general, are 
rough and uneven, full of cra^s in all diredions ; the 
tranfverfe figures in the upright on^s never fail to run 
iu their true dirc^ious. The furfaces upon which we 
walked were often flat, having neither concavity nor 
convexity ; the larger number, however, were toacave, 
though fome were very evidently convex. In fome pla- 
ces, the interftices within the perpendicular figures 
were filled up with a yellow fpar : in one place, a vein 
paiTed in among the mafs of pihart, carrying here and 
there fmall threads of fpar. Though they were bro- 
ken and cracked through in all dircdlions, yet their 
perpendicular figures might eaiily be traced : from 
whtnee it is eafy to infer, that whatever the accident 
might have bren that caufedthe diflocation, it happen- 
ed after the formation of the pillars. 

** From hence proceeding along Ihore, you arrive at 
Fingal^a cave* Jts duDenfions I have given in the form 
of a table : 

Length 
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Len[jt!i of the cave from the rock 
PVom t)ie pitch of the arclip 
Breadth of ditto at the mouth, 

At the farther end, 

Height of the arch at the mouth, 
At the end, 

Height of an outfide pillar. 

Of one at the north-wen: corner, 
Depth of water at the mouth, 

At the bottom. 
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Feel. 

In. 

without, 

37 * 

6 

- 

230 

0 

- 

53 

7 

- 

20 

0 

- 

117 

6 

- 

70 

0 

- 

39 

6 

- 

54 

0 

- 

iB 

0 

- 

9 

0 


The cave runs into the rock in the dirc^iion of 
north caft by eaft by llic oompafs. 

Proceeding farther to the north-weft, you meet with 
the highell ranges of pillars ; the magnificent appear- 
ance of which is paft all defeription. Here they arc 
bare to their very baljs, and the ftratum below them is 
all'o vifible : in a ftiort lime, it rifes many feet above 
the water, and gives an opportunity of examining its 
quality. Its furface is rough, and has often large lumps 
uf ftone nicking in it as if half immerfed ; itfelf, when 
broken, is compofed of a thoufand heterogeneous parts, 
which together have very much the appearance of a 
lava : and the more fo, as many of the lumps appear 
to be of the very fame ftone of which the pillars arc 
formed* This whole ftratum lies in an incHned pofi- 
tion, dipping gradually towards the fouth-caft. As 
hereabouts is the lituation of the higheft pillars, I 
(hall mentiou my mearurements of them, and the dif- 
fercHt ftrata in this place, premifing, that the mea- 
furemeiits were made with a line, held in the hand of 
a perfon who ftood at llie top of the cliff, and reaching 
to the bottom ( to the lower end of which was tied a 
white mark, which was obferved by one who (laid be- 
low for the purpofe : when this mark was fet off from 
the water, the perfon below noted it down, and made 
(ignal to him above, who made then a mark in his 
rope : whenever this mark palTed a notable place, the 
fame fignal was made, and the name of the place no- 
ted down as before : the line being all hauled up, and 
the diftances between the marks incafured and noted 
down, gave, when compared with the book kept be- 
low, the diftances, as for inftance in the cave : 

** N*’ I. in the book below, was called from the wa- 
ter to (he foot of the ftrft pillar in the book above ; 
N** I. gave 36 feet 8 inches, the higheft of that afeent 
which was compofed of broken pillars. 

It Pillar at the weft comer of Fiagal’s cave* 

Feet fn. 

1 From the water to the foot of the pillar, 12 10 

2 Height of the pillar, - ^ - 37 3 

3 Stratum above the pillar, - - 66 9 

** N®2. Fingal’s cave. 

I From the water to the foot of the pillar^ 36 8 

s Height of the pillar. - - 39 ^ 

3 From the lop of the pillar to the top of the 

arch, . - - 314 

4 Thicknefs of the ftratum above, - 4 

By adding together the three (irfl meafiirements, 

we got the height of the arch from the wa- 
ter, - - - - i!7 6 

N® 3. Corner pillar to the wrfftward of 
Fingal’s cave. 

Stratum l^dow the pillar of Iava>likc matter, 11 o 

Length of pillar, . ^ 54 o 

VuL. XVII. Part IL 
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Tc-cf. 

Stratum above the pillar - - 61 

N°4. Another pillar to the Aveftward. 

Stratum below the pillar, • - 17 

Height of the pillar, - . 50 

Stratum above, - - . 

N® 5. Another pillar farther to the wcll- 
ward. 

Stratum below the pillar, - - 19 

Height of the pillar, - - 55 

Stratum above, . « . ^4 

^•Thc ftratum above the pillars, which is here men- 
tioned, is uniformly the fame, confifting of jiumberlcf? 
fmall pillars, bending and dining in all clircflions, 
fometimes fo irregularly that the (lanes can only he faid 
to have an inclination to alTume a columnar foi m ; in 
others more regular, but never breaking into or difturb- 
ing the ftratum of large pillars, wbofe tops everywhere 
keep an uniform and regular line. 

•• Proceeding now along the ftiore round the north 
end of the ifland, you arrive at Oua na fcarve^ or the 
Corvorant’s Cave. Here the ftratum under the pillars 
is lifted up very high ; the pillars above it are confidcr^ 
ablylefs than thofe at the north-weft cud of the iftaiid, 
but ftill very conftderable. Beyond is a bay, whicli 
cuts deep into the ifland, rendering it in that place not 
more than a quarter uf a mile over. On the Tides of 
this bay, efpecially beyond a little valley, which almofl 
cuts the ifland into two, arc two flages of pillars, but 
fmall; however, having a ftratum between them exa£lly 
the fame as that above them, formed of in numerable 
little pillars, (haken.out of their places, and leaning in 
all dircdlione. 

*• Having paiTed this bay, the pillars totally ccafc ; the 
rock is of a dark brown ftone, and no (igns of regularity 
occur till you have paffed round the fouth-caft cud of 
the ifland (a fpace almoft as large as that occupied by 
the pillars), which you meet again on the Aveft fide, be- 
ginning to form thcmfelvcs irregularly, as if the ftratum 
had an inclination to that form, and foon arrive at the 
bending pillars where I began. 

** The 'ftone of aa IhcIi the pillars are formed, is a 
coarfc kind of bafaltes, very much refemhiing the Giant’s 
Caufeway in Ireland, though none uf them are near fo 
neat as the fpccimeus of the latter which I have fceii at 
the BritilhMufeum; owing chiefly to the colour, whicli 
in ours is a dirty brown, in the Irifti a fine black; in- 
deed the whole production Teems A'ery mubh to refcmblc 
the Giant’s Caufeway." 

STAFFORD, the county toAvn of Staffordfliire, 
in W. Long. 2. o. N. Lat. 53. o. It ftands on the 
river Sow, has two parifli-churchesi a iirie fquare mar- 
kel'place, and a flounfliing cloth manufaclure. It fends 
two members to parliament, and is 1 35 miles from Lon- 
don. 

STAFFORDSHTRF, a county of England, bonnd- 
cd on the fonth by Worceftcrftiire, byChcfliire and Dcr* 
byfliire on the north, by Warwickftiirc and Derbyfhire 
on the caft, and Shrop(hire and Cliefl)ire on the weft. 
The length ia reckoned 62 miles, the breadth 33, 
and the circumference 180. It contains 5 hundreds, 
150 pariflies, 810,000 acres, and 18 market towns. 
The air, except in thofe parts that are called the 
Moorlands and Woodlands, and about the mines, is 
good, eCpeoially upon the htlls, where it is accounted 
4 Y very 
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Stafford- vcr)' fine. The foil in the northern mountainous parts 
is not fertile ; but in the middle, where it is wa- 
Sta^ tered by the Trent, the third river in England, it is 
^ both fruitful and pleafant, being a mixture of arable and 
meadow grounds. In the fouth, it abounds not only 
with corn, but with mines of iron arid pits of coal. 
The principal rivers of this county, bclides the Trent, 
which runs almoil through the middle of it, and abounds 
with falmoTi, are the Dove and Tame, both of which 
are wtll flored with fifli. In tliis country are alfo a great 
many lakes, or meres and pools, as they are called ; 
which, having ftreams either running into them or from 
them, cannot be fuppofed to be of any great prejudice 
to the air ; they yield plenty of fifti. In divers parts of 
the co'Tiity are nitdicirial waters, impregnated with dif- 
ferent forts of minerals, and confcquently of different 
qualities and virtues ; as thofc at Hints and Brefsford- 
houfe, which are mixed with bitumen ; thofe at In- 
geffre, CodfalwooJ, and Rilloiigli-bridge park, which 
arc fulphureous. Of the faline kind art the Brine pits 
atChertley, Epfom, Penfnet CIofc,of which very good 
fait is made. There is a w^cll at Ncwcaflk-undcr-Linc 
that is faid to cure the king’s evil ; another called F.lder- 
'n.vvU near Blemhill, faid to be good for fore cyts ; and 
a third called the near Wolverhampton. 

Great f 40 cks of fficep are bred in tin's connlv, efpe- 
cially ill the moorlands, or mountains of the northern 
part of it ; but the wool is faid to be fomcwliat coarfer 
than iliac of nirniy other counties. Of this wool, how- 
ever, they make a variety of manufactures, particularly 
fells. In the low grounds along the rivers arc rich pa f- 
tures for hlack cattle ; and vail quantities cf butter and 
cheefe arc made, lii (he middle andfouthem part, not 
only grain of all kinds, but a great deal of hemp 
and flax are raifed. This county produces alfo U-ad, 
copper, iron ; marble, alahafler, millfloncs, limelluue; 
coal, fait, and marls of fevcral forts and colours; brick- 
• See earth, fullers earth, and potters clay*, particularly a fort 
SroNc- ufed in the glafs manufacture at Amblecot, and fiold at 
fevtn pence a buil.cl ; tobacco-pipeclay; afortofred- 
di(h cnrtlicallcd^i^, iifed in painting divers veffels ; red 
and yellow^ uebres ; fire ftones for hearths of iioii fur- 
naces, ovens, &c. ; iron flones of feveral forts ; blood- 
ftonea, or hxmatites, found in the brook Tent, which, 
when wet a little, will draw red lines like i-uddlc ; quar- 
ry ftones, and grind ftones. f or fuel the county is well 
fnppliid with turf, peat, and coal of feveral forts, as 
cannel coal, peacock coal, and pit coal. The peacock 
coal is fo called, bccaufe, when turned to the light, it 
diirplays all the colours of the peacock’s tail ; but it is 
fitter fur the forge than the kltdien. Of the pit coal 
there is an iiiexhauftible ftorc : it burns into while 
aflicB, and Icavis no fucli cinder as that of Ihe New- 
caftic coal. It is not ufed for malting till, it is charred, 
and in that (lute, it makes admirable winter fuel for a 
cliambcr. 

’fliis county is in iljc dideefe djl Litchfield and Co- 
ventry, and the Oxford circuit. It fends ten mem- 
bers to parliament ; namely, tyvo for the county, two 
for the city of Litchfield, two for Stafthrd, tw'o fur 
Newcaftlc-under-Linc, and two fur Tamwolth. 

STAG, in zoology. See Cervus. 

S^Ao-Beetk. See Luca MU s. 

kTAGE^ in the modern drama, tKe place of aflion 
aind reprcfeiitatiun included between the pit and the 
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feenes, and anfwering to the profeenium or pulpitum of Stnggm 
the ancteuts. See PLaTHousl; and Theatre, II 

STAGGERS. See Farriery, § xiii. Sr.lajjmi.i. 

STAHL (George Erncft ), an eminent German che- ' 
mift, was born in Franconia in i66o, and chofen pro- 
feffor of medicine at Hall, w'hcn a univcrfity was found- 
ed in that city in 1694. The excellency of hisledurcs 
while he fillecl that chair, the importance of his various 
publications, and hiBcxtenfive pvaAice, foon raifed his 
reputation to a very great height. He received an in- 
vitation to Berlin in 1716, wlueli having accepted, he 
was made counftllor of ftatc and phyfician to [tic 
king. He died in 1734, in the 75ih year of his 
age. Stahl is without doubt one of the greateft men 
of w'hich ihc annals of medicine can boaft : his name 
marks the commencement of a new and mure illuf- 
trioiis era in clicmiftry. He was llic author of the 
dotflrine of phlogifton, which, though now complete- 
ly overturned by the difeoverics of Ijavoifier and 
others, was not without its life ; as it ferved to com- 
bine the fcattcrcd fragments of former chemitls into a 
fyftem, and as it gave rife to more accurate experiments 
and a more fcientific view of tbe fubjeel, to which mn- 
iiy of the fublcqucnl difcovcrics were owing. Thi^ 
theoiy maintained its ground for more than half a cen- 
tury, and was received ami fiipported by fijme of tin.- 
melt eminent men whicli Europe has produced ; a fufti- 
cient proof of tlie ingenuity and the abilities of its au- 
thor. He was the iiuihor alfo of A Theory of Medicine, 
founded upon the nntiuns w'hich he entertained of the 
abfolutc dominion of mind over body ; in confequence 
of which, he affirmed, that every tnufcular adlion is a 
voluntary aft of the mind, whether iiltcndtd with con- 
feioufnefs or not. This theory he and his followem 
carried a great deal too far, but the advices at leall 
which he gives to attend to the ftateof the mind of the 
patient are worthy of the attention of phyficians. 

His principal works are, 1. FxJ^cfimtnta et Ohfer'i'a- 
tiones Chernies et Phyjicer, Berlin, 8vo. 2. Differ* 

tat'iones Medica^ Hall, 2 vols. 4to. This is acolleftion 
of thefes. 3. Theoria Medica Tera^' 1737» 4*®- 4- 
pufculum Chymico*phyJico-medieumf <740, 410. 5. A 

Ticatife on Sulphur, both Inflammable arid Fixed, writ- 
ten in German. 6. Negottum Otiofwn^ Hall, 1720, 410. 

It is in this treatife chiefly that he eftablrflicd his fyfttm 
Concerning the aftion of the foul upon the body. 

7. Fundamenta Chymica Dn^niaikm et Eatpirimentetkaj 
Nuremberg, 1 747, 3 vols. 410. 8. A TMtiTe on Salts, 
written in German. 9. Comntentarium ih Afetaliurgiam 
Becc/jtrif 1723. 

STAININGorCotouRiNC ^Bomx, Horm, Mar- 
ble, Paper, Wood, &c. See thefe articles. 

STAl RCASE, in architeftiire, an afceiit endofed 
between walls, or balullrade confifting of flairs or ftepi, 
with landing places and rails, ferving to make a com- 
munication bvtw^'en the feveral ftoriesdf a houfe. See 
Architecture, N® 89^ &c. 

STALACTIT.®, innatiiralhiftory, cryflallinefpau 
formed into oblong, conical, round, or irregular boclies, 
compofed of various criiflB, and iifually found hanging 
in form ofificles from the n^ofs of grottocS, &c. 

STALAOMrnS, in botany: A genus of the mo* 
fiKCia order, belonging to \\\t polygamy clafs of plants i 
and in the niUtural method ranking under the 38th oa*- 
der, Tricoica. The calyx is cither quadriphyllous or 

hcxaphyllousj 
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* iul<j lie'/waphyllcus ; tlie corolla confifts of four or of fix pc- 
^1. tals : the receptacle is fle/hy, and fomc what fcjii arc fna- 
Sm mina. fihinicntB about 30. lu tlic hermaphrodite 

llowcr the Jlylus is Ihort, thiclc* and crcdl ; the fruit is 
a berry of a globular Hiape^ uniloculnr, and crowned 
v«Hih the Jl^lus and Jligmu t they contain three oblong 
jointed triangular feedh. Of this there is only one fpe- 
cicBp viz. the Camhvginidcj^ a native of the Kail Indies 
and of the wanner parts of America, rVoin this plant 
is obtained thegutta cambngia, or gum gamboge of the 
/hops. Sec ( i A M B n o E . 

Till very lalf.ly botaniHs were at a lofs for the true 
nature of the plant which yields this gum. Koenig, a 
native of Ireland, and an excellent botaniii, travelled 
over a great part of India, and collc^b.'d u great num- 
ber of new plants, and among the rtll the llalagitutis. 
Thcfe he bequeathed to Sir jofeph Banks prcfidcntof 
the Royal Society. 

STALE, among fportfmcn, a living fowl put in a 
place to allure and bring others where they may be ta- 
ken. For want of thefc, a bird /hot, his cntn»uls taken 
out, and dried in an oven in his feathers, with a lUck 
thrull through to keep it in a convenient poilure, may 
ferve ns well as a live one. 

Stale is alfo a name for the urine of cattle. 

Animated STALK# This remarkable animal w'as 
found by Mr Ives at Cuddalore ; and he mentions 
feveral kinds of it ; fome appealing like dry draws tied 
togetber, olher« like grafs : fume have bodies much lar- 
ger than uthcra, with the addition of two fcaly imper- 
wings ; their neck is no bigger than a pin, but 
twice as loi^ as their bodies; their heads are likethofe 
of A hare, and their eyes vertical and very hrifle. They 
live upon dies, and catch thefc infedU very dcxtenni/ly 
with the two fore feet, which they keep doubled up in 
three parts dofe to their head, and dart out very quick 
untheapproachoftheir prey; and when they have caught 
it, they eat.it very voracioufly, holding it in the fame 
manner as a fquirrel does its food. On the outer joints 
of the fore-feet arc fcveral very (harp hooks for the ea- 
Gcr jcatching and ho! 4 i«ig of titeir prey ; while with the 
other feet, which are four in number, they take hold of 
trees or any other thing* the bettor to iurprife whatever 
they lie in wail fpr. They drink like a horfe, putting 
t/ieir mouths into the water. Their excrements, which 
are very while, are almoil as large as the body of the 
animaU and as the itative« fay, dangerous to the eyes. 

STALLION, or Stonk-horsb, in the manege, a 
horfe defigned for the covering of mares, in order to 
propagate the fpecies^ Sec Ef^uus. 

STAMFORD, an ancient town of Lincolulhire in 
England ; feated on the river Welland, on the edge of 
Northampton/hire. It is a large handfginc place, con- 
taining fix paridi-churches, fcvcralgood llreets, and fine 
bttildiiige# It had formerly a college, the fiudenta pf 
which removed to Brazen Nofe college in Oxfords It 
has no cuiifiderablc maiuifaflories, but deals cbiefiy in 
malt. W. Long# o. 31. N, Lat. 52. 42*1 

STAMIKA, in botany, arc thofe upright filamenti 
which, on opening a /lower, we find withiii the corolla 
furrounding the pifiUlum# According to Linna:us they 
are the male organs of generation, whofe office it is to 
prepare the pollen^ Each fiamcn confifis of two diftinA 
parts, viz. the filam£ntum and the anthira. 


Stamina, in the animal body, arc cLfincd to be ibofc Sinniua 
fimplc original paits whicli exilKd fjrll in I lie embryo 
or even in the feed ; and by whufe rliftiiidtion, augmen- ‘ \ 
tation, and acerd ioB by additional juice.s, the animal 
body at its utmofi bulk ih fuppofed to b .* formed. 

STAMP'Oitties, a brancli of the perpetual icveuuc# 

See Rf. VENUE. 

In Gient Biitain there is a tax impofi-J upon all 
parchment and paper, whereon any legal proceedings or 
private inflnimcnts of almoO: any nature whatfoever arc 
written ; and alfo upon licnifcs for retailing wines, of 
all denominations; upon all almanacks, ncwfpapers, ad- 
vrrtifcincnts, cards, dice, fire. Thcfe impofls aic very 
various ; being higher or lower, not fo much according 
to the value of the property traMsferred, aa according to 
the nature of the deed. The liigheft do not exceed 
fix pounds upon every /hcct of paper or fkiii of parch- ^ 
ment ; and thefe high duties fall cliicfly upon gruritSYui iji! 
from the crown, and upon certain law proceedings, 
without any regard to the value of thi." fubjc^l. There 
arc in Great Britain no duties on the regi It ration of 
deeds or writings, except the fees of the ofiicers who 
keep the rcgiller ; and thefc are feldom more, than a 
reafonable recompenfe fur their labour. The crown 
derives no revenue from them. 

The /lamp-duties con/litutc a tax which, though in 
fome iiiiiances it may be heavily felt, by greatly incrcaf- 
ing the cxpenct of all mercantile as well as legal pro- 
ceeding, yet (if moderately impofed) is of fervicc to 
the public in general, by authenticating infiniments, 
and rendering it much more difficult than formerly to 
forge deeds of any ftanding ; fincc, as the officers of 
this branch of the revenue vary their (lamps frequently, 
by marks perceptible to none but tbemfclvcs, u man 
that would forge a deed of King William's time, mult 
know and be able to counterfeit the (lamp of that dale 
alfo. In France and fome otber countries the duty is 
laid on the contradl itfelf, not on the inftrumcrit in 
which it is contained ; as, with us too in England (bc- 
fides the (lamps on the indentures), a tax is laid, by 
ftaiute 8 Ann, c, 9. on every apprcnticc-fcc ; of 6d- in 
the pound if it be jol, or under, and ts. in the pound 
if a greater fiim ; but this tends to draw the fubjeft in- 
to a thoufand nic£ dirquifitions and difputes concerning 
the nature of his cuntradl, and whether taxable or not ; 
in which the fanners of the revenue arc furc to have 
the advantage. Our general method anfwcrs the pur- 
pofes of the /late as well, and confults chc cafe of the 
lubjcfl gauch better. The firfi inflltution of the (lamp- ■ 
duties was by ilatute 5 and 6 W. and M. c. 21. and 
they have fince, in many infiancci, been increafed to 
five times their original amount. 

STANCHION, or Stanchion^, a fort of fmall 
pillars of wood or iron ufed for various purpofes in a 
(hip; afi to fuppoit the decks, the quarter-rails, the 
nettings, the awnings, See. The firfi of thefc are two 
ranges of fmall columns (ixcd under the bqarns, through- 
out the (hip^s length between decks ; one range being 
on the (larboard and the other on the larboard fide of 
*thc hatchways. They are chiefly intended t6 fupport 
the weight of the artiller)"- 

STAND, in commerce, a weighs from two hundred 
and a half to three hundred of pitcfi- 

BTANPAI^Di in war, a fort , of b^ner or flag, 

■ A-X.-.*; ^1/, ko™* 
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Sfandard, born? % Agnal for the jalning together of the fcvcral 
Stanhope. iroopB belonging to the fame body. 

' Standard, in eoinna€ree« the original of a weight 

meafure, ot coin, coniinitted to the keeping of a ma- 
giflrate, nr depofited in fome public place, to regulate, 
adjiift, and try' the weights ufed by particulai' perCuns 
in traifici 8«c Monf.y. 

STANHOPE (Philip Dormer, carl of Chefterfield) 
was bom in 1695, and educated in Trinity-hall, Cam- 
bridge {which place he left in 1714, when, by his own 
account, he was an abfolute pedant. In this charafler 
he weht abroad, where a familiarity with' good compa- 
ny Toon convinced him he was totally millaken in al- 
niolt all hia notions : and an attentive Hudy of the air, 
manner, and addrefs of people of faihion, foon polifhed 
a man whofe predominant defire was to pleafe ; and 
who, as it afterward appeared, valued eaterior accom- 
pliihmetitB beyond any other human acquirement. 
AVhile Liord Stanhope, he got an early feat in parlia- 
ment ; and in 1727* fticcccded to hia fathcr^s eftate 
and titles. In 1728, and in 1745, he was appointed 
ambaffador extraordiuBTy and plcnipoleiiiiar)' to Hol- 
land : which high character he fiipportcd with the 
greateft dignity ; ferving his Own country, and gain- 
ing the eilecm of the flates-gencral. Upon his return 
fium Holland, lie was fent lord-licutcnant of Ireland ; 
a id during his adminiftration there, gave geneml fa- 
tisfa^ion to all parties. He left Dublin in 1746, and 
in Oi^lobcr fncceeded the carl of Harrington as fecre- 
taryof Hate, in which poll he officiated until February 
6. 1748. Being feized with a deafnefb in 1752 that 
incapacitated him for the pleafuresof fociety, he from 
that time led a privUe and retired life, amufing him- 
felf with books and his pen ; in particular, he engaged 
largely as a volunteer in a periodical mifcellaneous pa- 
per called T/je Wwldt in which his contributions have 
a didinguifhed degree of excclk'iice. He died in I 773, 
leaving a chara£ltr for wit and abilities that had lew 
equals* He diftinguidied himfelf by his eloquence in 
parliament on many important occalions ; of which 
we have a charaftcrfllic initance of his own relating. 
He was an adtive prooiotcr of the bill for nheriiig the 
llyle ; on which occahon, as he himklf writes in one 
of bis U tters to his I'on, be made fo eloquent a fpcech 
in the hoLifc, that every one was pleafed, and laid he 
had made the whok very clear to (hem; “ when (fays 
he), God knows, 1 had not even attempted it. I 
roiild.'jiuH as foon have talked Celtic or Sclavuitian to 
them, as adronomy; and they would Have uuderdood 
me .fuH aa well.^' Lord ■ ft^cclesfitld, one of the 
greatcll mathematirians in ^ prin- 
cipal hand in the bill, fpoke afterwarjiSff with 

all the clearacfs that a thorough knowledge of the fiib* 
jedt couid didate ; hut not having a flow of words 
equal to ChcftcFficld, the latter gained the ap- 

plauk frdm the former, to the equal Credit of the 
fpeaker and thempditors. The high chamber Lord 
Cheflerfleld fupported. during life, received no fmall 
injinry foon after his from a fulkrdifplay of it by 

his own hand. He left noifltie by his lady, but had a 
natural fon, Philip Scimhope, Erq ; whofe education was 
for many years a okde objedl of his atteulioa, and who 
wad afterward extraordinary ait the court of 

l^iTi'fddb^'but diedihefbre 1 dm. When Lord Chefter- 
Ms Stapbope^ widow pubiiibcd a caurfe of 


letters, written hy tlie father to the (bn, filled with in- Stanhope. ^ 
Hrudlion, fuitable to the dlflerent gradations of ihc ' 

young man’s life to whom they were addreffed. Thefe 
htters contain many fine obfervatioas on mankind, and 
rules of condiidl : but it is obfcrvublc that he lays a 
greater ilrefs on exterior accomplifliments and addrtfs 
chan on nitellc<n.ual qualifications and llnccrity ; and 
allows greater latitude to falhionable pleafures than 
good morals will ju(lif)’’, cfpecially in parental inilrudlions. 

Hence it is that -a celebrated writer ♦, and of manners * j)^ jiiZ- 
fomewhat diflerent from thofc of the polite carl of/t/i. 
Cheflrrfield, is faid to have obferved of ihcfc letters 
that “ they inculcate only the morals of a whore, with 
the manners of a danclng-maflcr.” 

Stanhope (Dr George), an eminent divine, was 
born at Hcrtilhorn in Derby fhirc, in the year 1660. 

Hia father waa reftor of that place, vicar of St Mar- 
garet’s church in Leictller, and chaplain to the earls of 
Chcftcrfiild and Clare. His grandfather Dr George 
Stanhope was chaplain to James I. and Charles 1 . { 
had the Lhancellorfhip of York, where he was alfo a 
canon rcfidentiary, held a prebend, and was retlor of 
WeWrake in that county. He was for hia loyalty dri- 
ven from hia home with eleven children ; and died in 
1644. author was fent to fchool, firit at Upping- 

ham in Rutland, then atLeicefler; afterwards removed 
to E.uon 5 and thence chofeii to King’s college in 
Cambridge, in the place of W, Cleaver. He took the 
degree of B. A. in 1681 ; M. A. 1658 ; wm clcAcd 
one of the fyndics for the univeifity of Cambridge, in 
the bufincfs of Alhau Francis, 1687 ; minifter of Quoi 
near Cambridge, and vice-pro^or, i68H{ was that year 
preferred to the redfory of Tring in Hertfordlhire, 
which after fome time he quitted. He was in 1689 
prefented to the vicarage of Lewifliam in Kent by Lord 
Dartmouth, to whom he had been chaplain, and tutor 
to his fon. He was alfo appointed chaplain to King 
WilliJim and Queen Mary, and continued to enjoy that 
honour under Queen Anne. He commenced D. D. 

July 5. 1697, performing all the offices requifed tcp 
that degree publicly and with great appliufe. He 
was made vicar of Deptford im 1703.9 fuccecdcd Dr 
Hooper as dean of Canterbury the fame year ; ‘and was 
thrice chofen prolocutor of tbe lower houfe of cOnvoca* 
tion. His uncounnon diligence arhd iuduRry, affifled 
by his excellent parts, enriched himv- With a brge dock 
of polite, fulid, and ufeful learnkg. His difeourfrs 
from the pulpit were equally plcaflug and x^oflta-« 
bk ; a beautiful intermixturd of the ckareft reafun- 
ing with the pure ft di'dion, Attended with all the graces 
of a Jud ekeution. The good Chriftian., the folid di- 
vine, and the fine gentleman, in him were liappily unit* 
cd. Hia converfation was polite and dblicate, grave 
without precifencfs, facetious without levity. His piety 
was real and rational, his charity great and univcrfi^l, 
fruitful in a^U of mercy, and iii all good works; He * 
died Maich 18. 1728, aged 68 years; and was buiird 
in the chancel of the church at Lewiiham. Tire deair 
was twice married; firft to Olivia Cotton, by whom he 
had one fon and four daughters. His fecond lady, who 
was fitter to Sir Charka Wager, furvivtd him, dying 
O^l^ber 1-17309 aged about 54. One of the dean’s 
daughif ra waa.snarjried to a fun of Bittiop BuiTiet. Bi* 
ttiop Moore of Ely dledC the day before Queen Anne 9. 
wbo^ it has been faid, defigned our dean for that 

fee 
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'fitmlinpe, ft;e wh«n it tbould become vacant. Dr Felton fays, 
Stoiii fljus. ti late dean of Ciiitcrbury is excellent in the 

■* whole. His ihoughts and reafoning are bright and 
folid. His (lyle is yuft, both fur the purity of the lan- 
guage and for the Orcriigth and beauty of expreflion; 
but the periods are formed in fu peculiar an order of 
the words, thnt it was an obfcrvaiion, nobody could 
pronounce them with the fame grace and advantage as 
himfelf.’' His writingn, which are an ineilimable trea- 
ftipc of piety and devotion are, A Faraphrafe And 
Cotnincnl upon thcEpillles and Gorptls, 4 vuls. 1705, 
8vo. Sermons at Boylc'a Ledures, 1706,410. Fif- 
teen Sermons, 1700, 8vo. Twelve Sermons on fe- 
veral OccMfiona, 1727, 8vo. Thomas ii Kempis, 1696, 
8 VO. Epictetus’s Morals, with Simplicius’s Com- 
ment, and the Life of Epid^etus, 1700, 8vo. Parfon’s 
Chriftian .Directory, 1716, 8vo. Rochcfoucault’s 
Max’ms, 1706, 8vo. A Funeral Sermon on Mr Rich- 
ard Sare bookfeller, 1724; two editions quarto. Twen- 
ty Sermons, publilhcd iiiigly between the years 1692 
and 1724. Private Prayers for every Day in the 
Week, and fur the feveral Parts of each Day ; tranfla- 
ted from the Greek Devotions, of Bilhop Andrews, 
with Additions^ *730- In his tranflations, it is well 
known, Dr Stanhope did not conlinehimrelf to a Arid^ 
and literal vcrfion : he took the liberty of paraphrafing, 
explaining, and improving upon his author ; as will evi- 
dently appear (not to mention any other work) by the 
AlghtcA peruCalof St AuguAine’s Meditations, and the 
Devotioiis of BiAiop Andrews. 

STANISLAUS (Lecisinlki), king of Poland, was 
born at Leopold the 20th of Odober 1677. Flis fa- 
ther was a Poliih nobleman, diAinguiAied by his rank 
and the important olTicos which he held, but Aill more 
by bis Armaela and courage. StaniOaus was fent ain- 
baifador in 1704 by the afTcmbly of Warfaw to 
Charles XII. of Sweden, who had conquered Poland. 
He was at that time 27 years old, was general of great 
Poland, and had been atnhaAador extraordinary to the 
Grand Sigwor 101699. Charles was fo delighted with 
tlie frank nefis and finoerityof bia deportment, and with 
the firinilera and fweetnefa which' a]^cared hi hit coun- 
tenance, that he offered him the crown of Poland, and 
ordered him to be crowned at Warfaw in 1705, He 
accompanied Charles XI I. into Sax^y, where a treaty 
wasconduded with King AuguAua, in 1705, by which 
that prince refigned thccrov^n, and acknowledged Sta- 
oiAaus king of Polaiid, The new monarch remained 
in Saxony with Charles till 1707, when they returned 
into Ppland and attacked the Ruffians, who were obli- 
ged to evacuate that kingdom in 1 70S. But Charles 
being defeated by Peter the Great in 1709, AuguAua 
returned into Poland, and being affiArd by a Rofllafi 
army, ohhged StaniAaus to retire hrft into Sweden, 
and a^vwards into Turkey. Soon afiea Itc took ap 
his refidefloe at Weiffenburg, a town in Alface. Au- 
gnftue defpatched Sum his envoy to France to oompUin 
of this; hut thedake of Oi leans, who was then Re- 
gent, returned this anfwer : ** Tell your king, that 
France has always been the afylum of unhappyyirinces/^ 
Staninaiia lived tn obfeurity till 1725, when Louis XV. 
cfpoufed the princefs Mary fits dau^ter. Upon the 
deaUi of . King Augoftusin 1755, he returned eo 
land in hjpea of rentountiag the tlirone of that king-* 
dom A large party declarod for him } but hit coin* 


petitor the young clrt^or of Saxony, being fupported Staniflaui- 
by the emperor Cliarlca VI. and the emprefs of Ruf- ‘ - ' ^ 
Ga, was chofen king, tliough the majority was again A 
him. Dintzic, to which StaniAaus had retired, was 
quicklytaken, and the unfortunatepriiicemndeliiscfcape 
ill difguife with great. djfEculty, afterhearing that a price 
was fet upon his head by the RufTnus. When peace 
was concluded in 17 36bet ween the Emperor and France, 
it wasagreed that Staniflaus Aiould abdicate the throne, 
but that he Aiould be acknowledged king of Pulaod 
and grand duke of Lithuania, and conti.rje to bear 
thefe titles during life; that all hiseffecli and ihufe of 
the queen his fpoufe Ainulcl be rcAored ; tliat an amneAy 
Aiould be declared in Poland for all that was pnA, and 
that every perfon Aiould be rcAored to his puAlAioiif, 
rights, and privileges: that the ekflor of Saxony Aiuuld 
be acknowledgred king of Poland by all the powers who 
acceded to the ti*eaty : that StaniGaus Oiould be put iu 
peaceable poGcAion of the duchies of Lorrain and Bat ; 
but that immediately after his death thefe duchies 
Aiould be united for ever to the crown of France. 

Staniflaus fucceeded a race of princes in I^irrain, whu 
were beloved and regret ted : and his fubjcfls found their 
ancient fovereigns revived in him. He taAcd then the 
pleafure which he had fo long dcGred, the pleafure of 
making men happy. He affiAed his new fuhjeds; he 
cmbelliflied Nancy and Luiievillc ; he made ufcfiil cAa- 
bliAiments $ he founded colleges and built hofpitals. 

He was engaged in thefe noble employments, when an 
accident occafioned bis death. His night-gown caught 
Are and burnt him fo feverdy before it could be cx- 
lingiiiAicd, that he whs feized with a fever, and died 
the 23d of February 1766. His death occafioned a 
public mourning : the tears of his fiibjeds indeed arc 
the bcA enlogium upon this prince. In his youth he 
had acciiAomed himfclf to fatigue, and had lliereby 
Arengthened his mind as well as his conAitutlon. He lay 
always upon a kind of mattrefs, and feldom required any 
fervice from his dome Aics. He was temperate, liberal, 
adored by his vaflals, and perhaps the onl)' nobleman in 
Poland who had any friends. He was in Lorrain what 
he bad been in his own country, gentle, affable, enm- 
paflionate, trentmgliis fubjedls like equals, participating 
their Torrowe and alleviating their misfortunes. He 
rcfdmbk’d completely the pidfurc of a philofopher which 
he himfclf has drawn. The true pliilofophcr (faid 
he) ought to be free from prejudices, and to know the 
value of reafon : he ought neither to think the higher 
ranks of life of mure value tbao they are, nor to treat 
the lower orders of mankind with greater contempt 
than they drfervet he ought to enjoy plcafurcs with- 
out being a Have to them, riches without being attach* 
ed to them, honours without pride or vanity : he 
ought to fuf port difg races without either fearing or 
coartiug them ; he ought to reckon what be poiTcfleu 
filfilcidnt for him, and to regard what. he liUs not as ufc* 
lefs: he ought to be *qiial in every fortune, always 
tranquil, always gay : he ought to love order, and to ’ 
obferve it in all his a£lioni : he ought to be fevere to 
Atmfelf, but indulgent to others : be ought to bt frank 
and iiigenioua without nidencfs, oolite wit hoait falfe- 
hood, complaiAsnt without bafenels t ihe ought to have 
the c«iurage to difregard every kind ;Gf? glory, and to 
reckon as nothing even philofopliy kfelf/’ 8uch was 
Staniihus in nvery fituation, Hit^emper wad affe^ion*-. 

ate^ 
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3tan((liuf He told hu treafurer one day to put a ccrtaia 

Jl officer on the lift, to whom He was very much attached i 
.■ rannary, In what- quality (faid the trcafurer) iluill I mark 
him down 2 '* ** As «iy friend’' (replied the monarch.) 
A young painter, conceiving hopes of making his for- 
tune .if hia talents were made known to Staniilaus, prc- 
fented bitn with a pi£lure, which the courtiers criticifed 
fevcrely. The prince praifed the performance,' and paid 
the painter very generouily i then turning to his cour- 
tiers, he faid, ** Do ye not fee, gentlemen, that this poor 
manr mud provide for his family by his abilities I if you 
difcoiirage him by your ceafure, he is undone. We 
ought always to affift men | we never gain any thing by 
hurting them.” His revenues were fmall; but were we 
to judge of him by what he did, we (hoiild probably 
reckon him the richeft potentate in Europe. A Tingle 
inflance will be fufficient to fhow the well-judged eco- 
nomy with which his benevolent plans were condu 61 ed. 
He gave 16,000 crowns to the magiftrates of Bar, to be 
employed in piirchafing grain when at a low price, to 
be fold out again to the poor at a moderate rate when 
the .price fliould rife above a certain fum. By this ar- 
rangement (fay the author^ of Diffionaire H^orique)^ 
the money increafea comimially, and its good efFedis may 
in a (hart time be extended over the wliole province. 

He was a proteSor of the arts and fciencce i he wrote 
fcveral works of pbilofopfay,' politics, and moraKty, 
which were coUefled and publilhed in France in 1765, 
in 4 volf. 6 VO, under the title of Oeuvres du Ptdhfo^e 
Bienfatfant works of the Benevolent Philafopher.” 

STANITZAS, Tillages or fmall diftrifls of the 
banks of the Don, inhabited by Coftacsi 

STANLEY (ThimiaB), a very learned Engli(h 
writer in the ;f 7th century, was the fon of Sir Thomas 
Stanley of Cumberlow Green in Here ford (hire, knight. 
He was born at Cumberlow about 1 644, and educatedin 
his father’s houfe, whence he removed to the onivcrlity 
of Cambridge. He afterwards travelled ; and, upon 
bis return to J^ngland, profecuted his ftudies in the 
Middle ‘*£etn pie. • He married, when young, Dorothy, 
thc.cldbft daughter of Sir James ILiigin of Flower, 
ia Nartkanaptonihire. He wrote. 1. A volume of 
Poems. ) a«,Hiftory of Philofophy, .and Lives of the 
Pbilofophers. 3. A Tranflation of Efchylus, with a 
Commentary ; and feverBl otlrer works. He died tn 
1678- I ' 

SXANNA&IES,! the mines and works where tin 
is dug! and purified | as in Cornwall, Dcvonftiir^ See. 

STANNARY cbvars, in Dcvonlhire and Ooni* 
waB, for the adminiftratioD of juftsee among the Unners 
thereinb .They are held bcfbisc the lord warden and 
his fubflitutes, in airtue of a privilege grfilled to the 
workem in the tinMitinei thereinto fue and be fued 
oidy titt^theirOWA cpurts^ that they may not be drawn 
ir0m Iheir. buhnnfa,' which :ia hig^ profttahle toithe 
public, 'by; atteodtogLlhrir lassufuits in other Odurta. 
The ptinilegea^of the tnineti Iwe ohniiimied by obav- 
ter, .33 tnd 'fully.' exj^nded • by n private (U* 

tutci 50 £dw« dll. .which hasAnce hm enplaincd by 
BUckjhttti g pnUic aA, x6 CmvL:c.; jy. What driaies to our 
yo\"l\i oid^dhii^i/Tbaf all tinners and la*- 

p.%ahd biurets iiL. and kboui tlte teraaries ffiaU, during the 
gol I llidljt tbrir working iherctii# ilano be privUeged 
.diw^xibiia of other courts,^ and be ^only pleaded' in the 

cxcejpting{)ku of land, 


life, and member. No writ of ceror lies from hence to * 

any court in Weftminftcr hall \ as was agreed by all 9 
the Judges, in 4 Jac. L But an appeal lies fiom the ** 

fteward of the court to the under warden 1 and from ^ 

him to the lord warden ; and thchceto the privy coun» 
cil of the prince of Wales, as duke of Cornwall, when 
he hath had livery or inveftiture of the fame. And 
from thence the appeal lies to the king himfclf, in the 
Uft re fort. 

STANNUM, Tin. See CHtMisrav and 
Tim. 

STANZA, in poetry, a number of lin^s regularly 
adjufted to each other ; fo much of a poem as contains 
every variation of mcafure or relation of rhyme ufed in 
that poem. 

STAPHYLEA, BLAOOalt-NiTT, in botany : A 
genus of plants belonging to the clafs af pentandriat and 
order of frij^ynia ; and in the natural fyftem arranged 
under the 2^ order, trihilat^* The calyx is quinque- 
partitCi There are five petals. The capfiiles are thtec^ 
indated and joined together by a longitudinal future. 

The feeds are two, and are globofe with a fear. There 
arc two fpccies, the pinnata and trifolia. The pinnatut 
or bladder-nut tree, is a tall (hriib or tree. The leaves 
are pinnated ; the pinaai are generally five, oblong, 
pointed, and notched round the edges. The (lowers arc 
white, and grow in whirls on long pendulous footftali 
This plant dowera in June, and is freqnent iti hedges 
about Pontefrall and in Kent. The trifolia^ or thrce>^ 
leaved bladder-nut, ia a native of Virginia. 

STAPHYLINUS, a genus of animals belonging to 
the clafs of infeBa^ and order of etdeoplera* ^ The an-* 
tennw are tnoniliform ; the feelers four in nulnvbar ; the 
elytra are not above half the length bf tht' abdomen 1 
the wings are folded up and concealed under the elytra; 
the tail or extremity of the abdomen is'fingle, is pro^ 
vided with two long veficles which the infeA can fHOot 
out or draw back at pleafure. Gmelin enumerates tty 
fpecies, of which five only are natives of Gneat Britain ; 
the mnrinuB, maxillofus, nifus, riparios, cbvyfOM^liOttil. 

I . Murinus* ' The head is deprtfled/ Thf^titbur U 
gray, clouded with' black, ' The length iti fik lines* It 
lives among borfe dungi X. The mauUhflu \b blnek, 
with afh-coloured ftrlpes, andjawitas long as the headt 
It inhabits the woods* 5. Ru/uiU iif mn orange colour ; 
but the pofterlor part of the elytra And abdomen is 
black, as are alfo the thighs at their bafe. ■ 4. 
is of a'reddidi brown colour ; bdl'the elytra arc azure* 
coloured ^ and the headi Ontennse^xitid twolaftTings of 
the abdomen, arc black. It is frequent on the batiks of 
rivers in Europe. $MhryftHneimut is black ; the cborex^ 
elytra, and feet being teftaccous. It is found in the 
north Of Europe. 

The infeAs have a peculiarity to be met with iit aU 
inoft every fpecieti of this genus, which is, thaft they 
frequently turn up thdr tail, or ^tremity of the ahdo'^ 
men, efp^niUy if you chance to touch them 1 in which 
cafe the tSil is fecn to rife immediatelyi as if the infeCl 
meant 10 'defend itfelf by ftinging. Yet that is not 
the place Where the infrA’i oficnfive weapona^are fkiia<' 
ted* Its tailhis no ftiag; but in recompenfe it bites 
and pinches ftroagly with its jaws; and Care nraft 
t•hen^ efpecially in laying hold of the latgCr fpeefies, 

Their Jaws are ftrong, ftioot out ^beyond the head, and*'^ 
are fu^nrieut to the animal in feiaiug and deftroying 

ill 
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Staple, hs prey. It feeds on all other infeds it can catch : 

Star. (jYpn frequently two (laphyliiii of the fame fpecies bite 
■* and tear each other. Though this infeft has very fmall 
elytra, yet its wing« are large i but they are curiouOy 
folded up, and coivcealerl under the elytra,. The infet^ 
unfolds and e^pands thrm when he choofes to fiy, which 
he does very lightly. Among the fcnall fpeciesuf this 
genus, there are fcvcral whofe colours are lively and 
Angularly intermingled. 

Some of them are found upon flowers, but they 
chiefly inhabit the dung of cows. Their lurvx, which 
refcmble them fo inach as to be fcorce diflinguifhable, 
live in damp places under ground. They arc by fome 
called rove beetlu^ 

STAPLE, primarily flgnifles a public place or mar- 
ket, whither merchants, arc obliged to bring their 
goods to be bought by the people ; as the Grevc, or 
the places along the Seine, fur fale of wines and corn, 
at Paris, whither the merchants of other parts are oblig- 
ed to bring thofe commodities. 

Formerly, the merchants of England were obliged 
to carry their wool, cloth, lead, and other like ftaple 
commodities of this realm, in oi;der to expoCe them 
by wholcfalc ; and thefe ftaples were appointed to be 
conflantly kept at York, Lincoln, NewcalUe-upoo- 
I'yiic, Norwich, Weftminder,. Canterbury, Chichefter, 
Wiuchellcr, Exeter, and Briftol } in each whereof a 
public mart was appointed to be kept, and each of 
them had a court of the mayor of the (taple, for decid- 
ing differences, held according to the law merchant, in 
a lummary way. 

STAR, in adronomy, a general name for all the 
heavenly bodies, which, like fo many brilliant duds, 
arc difperfed throughout the whole heavens. The 
liars are didingui/hed, from the phenomena of their 
motion Sic. into fixed, and erratic or wandering dare : 
thele Ud are again didinguidied into vjie greater lumi- 
naries, viz. the fun and moon } the planets, or wander- 
ing dars, properly fo called ; and the comets ; which 
have been ^ fully conlldercd and explained under the 
article Astrohqnv-. .As to the fixed dare, they are 
fo called, bCcaufc they feem to be fixed, or perfcdlly at 
Ted,'.and coinfequeutly appear always at the fame didance 
from each other* 

Falling in meteorology, fiery meteors which 

dart through the Iky in form of a dar. See MXTBoa. 

Tm>inkl^ng Sr4Jf.9^ Sec Optics, N** at et 

fiq. 

Star, ib alfo a badge of honour, worn by the knights 
pf the garter, bath, and thidlc. See Gartb^r. 

SrM of Bethlehem^ in botany. See OrnithocA- 

Court of STAti-evAMMERf (camera JlellaieiJt a famous, 
oe rather in&mons, Engbllt trUnuiai, faid to have been 
fo called ddther from a Saxoa word fignjiying to Jeer 
Of govern } or from its puni(hing ,the.rnairri JMaaettutt 
or cafeaage ^ or becaufe the room wherein it fat, the 
old coiincil chamber of the palace of Wekminflrr, 
(Lamb, 148.} which is now coiiveited into the lottery- 
office, and forms the eadem fide of New palace-ysid, 
was full of windows } or, (to which Sir Edward Coke, 
4 lad. 66. accedes), becaufe haply the roof thereuf was 
at the fird garuidied with' gilded Jare^ , As all thcfo 
are merUy .icaiye6tu.resj^ (for no ftars are Jiow in the 
fvofi Opr anetfM^y Ihid.tQ hane remained there fo late as 


the reign ol Queen Elizabeth), it may be allowable to Star, 
repofe another conjectural etymology, as plouiiblc per- — 

Bps as any of them. It is well known, that, before 
the banifhmcnt of the Jews under Edward I. their cun- 
tra^s and obligations were denominated in our aucient Umment. 
records Jat'ra or Jarrc% from a corruption of the He- VoL IV. 
brew word, ^«/ar, a covenant, (Tovey's fudatc.^' 

32. Selden. tit. of Hon. ii. 34. Uxor Bbroic* i. 14^} 

Thefe darrs, by an ordinance uf Ricliard the Fiid pic- 
ferved by Hoveden, were commanded to be enrolled 
and depofitfd in cheds under three keys in certain places; 
one, and the mod con(idci-ablc, of which was in the 
king’s exchequer at Wedminiler : and no darr was al- 
lowed to he valid, unlefs it were found in fome of the 
faid repofitories. (Memoranda in Scac^ P, 6 , Edw. /. 
prefixed to Maynard’s year book of Edw. 11 . fol. 8. 

Madox Hid. Exch. c. vii. ^ 4» 5, 6.) The room at the 
exchequer, where the clicds containing thefe darrs were 
kept, was probably called the Jar^thamhtr i and, when 
the Jews were expelled the kingdom, was applied to the 
ufe of the king’s council, fitting in their judicial capa- 
city. To confirm thib, the fird time the das-chamber 
is mentioned in any record, it is faid to have been fituat- 
ed near the receipt of the exchequer at Wed minder : 

(the king’s council, his chancellor, treafurer, judices, 
and other fages, were adcmbled rir la chaumhre des Jellies 
pres la refedpt al IVeJmitJer, Clauf 41. Edev. Ill, n. 

13.) P'or in procefs of time, when the meaningofthe 
Jcwifli Jarrs was forgotten, the word Jar~chamher 
was naturally rendered in law French, la chambre des 
eJeiUest in law Latin camera JeJlata ; which con- 
tinued to be the (lyle in Latin idl the didblution of 
that court. 

This was a court of very ancient originsl ; but new^ 
modelled br ftatutes 3 Hen. VI 1. c. 1. and 21 Hen. 

VIII. c. 20. confiding of divers lords fpiritual and tem- 
poral, being privy counfcllors, together with two judges 
of the courts of common law, without the intervention 
of any jury. Their jurifdi6lion extended legally over 
riots, perjury, milbehaviour of dieridB,.and other noto- 
rious mirdemcanors, contrary to the laws of. the land. 

Yet this was afterwards (as Lord Clarendon informs us) 
dretched ** to the adertiog of all proclamations and 
orders of ftatc ; to the vindicating of illegal commif- 
fions and grants of moDopolies holding for honour- 
able that which pleafed, and for jud that which profit- 
ed; and becoming both a court of law to determine 
civil rights, and a court of revenue to enrich the irea- 
fory; ^tbe council, table by proclamations enjoining to 
iIm people that which was not enjoined by the laws, 
and prohibiting that which was not prbhibited ; and 
the fiar^chamlKri .which confided of the fame perfons in 
different rooms, cenfuring the breach and difobedience 
. to thofe proclamations by veir great fines, imprifon- 
. asents, and corporal feveritieat io that anydifrefped to 
any a£lsof date, or to perfons of dacffmeti, was in 
ao time more penal,. and the foundatious of tight viever 
snore in danger t6 be dedxoycd.*' Fur which reafons, 
it was finally aboliflied by ftatate 16 Car. I, c, 10. to 
the general joy of the whole nation.- See fFwa^eBmeh. 

There is in the Brtfi/h Mufeum (HarK MSS- V<d, 1. 

126.) a very full, methodical, and accurate account 
of the condittttion -ROd ccairfe oC^this.- eoart, oompilcd 
hy William Hudfon . of GrayU^Inn,'. an eminent prae- 
tittdnri thergm A Btort accmnii'of the fam, withi 

cojdcs . 
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^bptei of dll lt8 proc^ft, may aHb Ire fotihd in 18 Rym. 

‘StATcll. potjij, ig 2 f &c. 

* S^Ait-Ifurar^, the rt^ht fide of the ihip when the eye 
of the fpeAatdr is dircAed forward. 

SriT-FiJh. See AsTtaiAs, 

Sr4t^ Jhtt ^ g;elatindOs fubllance frequently found 
tn Beldsi aird fuppofed by the vulgar to have been 
pTo6uced'from"\h« nifftcor called a faHtng Jhtr ; but, 
in reality, ts the half direfted food nf herons, fea mews, 
aiid the like birds ; mr thefe birds have been found, 
when newly fliot, to difgorge a fubllance of the fame 
kind. 

SfAK-Sfone, in natural hiftory, a name given to cer- 
tain extrantotts foffil fioncs, in form of fiiort, and com- 
tnouly foirrcwliat crooked, columns compofed of feveral 
joints, each 'refembfiog the figure of a radiated ftar, with 
"a ‘greater or fmaller number of rays in the different 
fpectea ; they are ulbally found of about aU inch in 
length, and erf the thickuefa of a godfe quill. Some of 
them have five angles or lays, and others only four; 
and in fome the angles are equidiHant, while in others 
they ate irregularly fo : in fome alfo they are fitort and 
blunt, while in othei^ they are long, narrow, and point- 
ed ; and fome have their angles very fhort and Obtufe. 
The fcvCral ibints in the fame fped men are ufually all 
ofthe fatnetniekneft ; this, hoWevbr, is not always the 
cafe : but in feme they arc larger at one end, and in 
others at the middle, than iii any other part of the body ; 
and fome fpeciea have one of the rays bifid, fo as to 
emulate the appearance of a fix-iaycd kind. 

STAk-Thi/ltef in botany. Sec Cemtavrea. 
in botany. SeeAiTEa. 

STARCH, a fecula or fediinent, found at the bdt- 
toth of ’veiTela wherein wheat bas beem ilMped‘ in' water, 
of 'which feCUla, after feparating the btarf from by 
paffiing it through ficves, they form a kind of loaves, 
wlifch being dried in the fun or an oven, is afterwards 
cnit into little pirns, and fo fold'. The belt ilarcb ia 
white, firft, and frfable, and tafily broken into powder. 
Such as require hhe Harcfa,' do not content tbemfelvea, 
like the 'ftarchbaeii, with lefafe wheat; hut ufe the fineft 
grain. *I%e prbeefs ia as follows : The grain, being 
well cleaned, is Opt to ferment in veffela full of water, 
which they cxpqxe to the fun while in its greatefi heat; 
changing the water twice a-day, for the ^ce of eight 
or twelve dkys, according to the feafan. When tlie 
grain burfis eiftly tinder the finger, they judge it fiiffi- 
dentfy fermented'. The fermentation jbcrfeCied» &ad 
the geain thus fufebned, it ta handful by bandftd, 
into a canvas bkg', to fejmratt'lhe flodr fh>m the hulki^ 
whidi is dhne by ^bbfflg ahd beatifig it on k pfilnk 
laid acrbfs the nthbth of ia tfmprey velfei ifhif is to re- 
ceive the flour. 

All the'VdKIa vire flSed with this liquid flodr^ there 
isfeeiilknroihing'at tbp a^ Wht^^ia ib be 

bff train hod dtom kii- 

tef WbfiSh; aftit ftiriiiig the 

wbtiiir'toa^er,4a am cdhie Itiikined 

Isldfi hiktdd fhit bfbihe veflH «ith 

At 

drain 

%hteribufbr fiw isytbeliiiiifjf rffe VeflM, feflt 

is &e which they cut’ 


ottt, and leave it to dry in the fun. When dry, it is 
laid lip for life. 

' STARK (Dr William), known to the public hy 
a volume containing Ciiiricaf anii jfnatoniieal 
with fume cxiriowlLx^inmifit on Dhf» was born at Mvn- 
chefier in the moWth of July 1740; but the family 
from which he fpi^ng was Scotch, and rerpcdlabTc for 
ks antiquity. Hia grandfathei* John Stark of Killer- 
mont was a covenanter j and having appeared in arms 
againfl his fovereign at the battle of Bbthwdl-bridgc 
in the year 1679, became Obboxious to the govenitnent, 
and to conceal himfclf, 'withdrew into Ireland. There 
is rcafon to believe that he bad not imbibed either the 


extravagant zeal or the favage manners of the political 
nnd religious party to which he adhered ; for after rc- 
fiding a few years in the country which he hod chofen 
for the fcenc of his baniniment, be married Elizabeth 
daughter of Thomas Stewart, Efqs of Balydrone in ib«.- 
ooiih of Ireland ; who, being defeended of the noble 
family of Galloway, would not probably have matched 
bis daughter to fuch an exile as a ruthlefs fanatic of the 
lall century. By this lady Mr Stark had feveral chil- 
dren ; and his fecond fan Thomas, who fettled at Man- 
chefter as a wholefxle Hnett draper, and married Mar- 
garet Stirlibg, daughter of WiBiam Stirling, Efq; of 
NorthWobdiide; in the neigh Bouihbod of Glaljgow, was 
the fiither of the fubjeft of ' this article. Another of 
his fons, the reverend John'Sta^, was minifter of Le- 
cropt in PcrtlifiiTre ; arid it w^ft under the caire of this 
gentlcmao that oUr author received the. rudiments of 
his education, which, when we corifider the' ebarafter 
of the mailer, and refleft bn the t^dil^ibril^ibtWccn him 
and his pupil, we may ptefi^e' #b 4 cnlctfHiled’toitore 
the mind -qf Dr ‘Stark With pniici^lcB 

Wfiicti influenced hia ebhdud thibuj^’^lifi*. ^ , 

From Lceropt young WJIs^ttil 
tj of Glafgow, where, undetth^ttii^bn^ftti^ 

Smith and Blaok, with bther.'emibetrf rnkfierif, hk'lb^it- 
ed the nidiments of fdence; and atbdiri^ l!hat 
mat ical accuracy, that ‘ logical ' piv^ofi^ 'and ni't dqk- 
tempt of hypothefeai ' Wiijf which 
future ft udieil. Having chofen pby%^‘^s'pric^^ 
he removed ftom the tUtiyeriity drCha^^tb 
Edinburgh, where he was fpdri dlfti^anh^d^ ati!i''h^ 
hbured with the frknd^p of thelaie 1^Ciftlei)4V a' hikp 
whb was not more eminently obftfpteiibka^br t&e^l^pS^ 
liorfty of bis own gerihis, tfa^ 

ing, and Ubetal in encouriiglngl'' gefiifiB -in liis^pt^^ 
Having finllhed ills ^ 

took tbtH no dcr^e, Mr Sta^kJ % 
wVnt*tb London, and devoted khmifff entirely lb the 
ftudy of phyfic and the elcmentsof Ikr^cry ; ftndlboK- 
irig upon anatomy alone of theprmcipsilpitlatV of Both 
thefe arts, he endeavoured to qomplet^ With Or Ifim- 
ter what be had beghd With Ojr /Af obrb ; diid under 
thefe two eminent jprbfefloi^'b^^ to h^ bcqiitt,. 

rd a high degree of anktomickHkiibWledge. flelikeW^e 
ekerVo lilmu 3 f at^t thia tiiilb a pupil at St CwcOiW’s 
hqtbltal ; few 1)bing di^iffted, as he itrften colnfi^td, 
wkfi the inabcuiw^y or Want of candour bhfervahle in 
tfiegenbrb^y^dfpraiftiehf^ritei'^ be 'determined lO ob- 
tafo an a^haliKiince wftK dTfeafea at jB%efter/t 3 :ro 6 l^ 4 n^ 
fiPodi BiSfter ; '.^nd to bavc'lrom hhi'owii'ekpc- 

1 fia^idlard, Vf whteh he judge ^ the ex- 
.. ^ w' - :^rieabe 


fitsrW i 
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perienee of otlierB. With w^t induftrjr be profecut^d 
' this plan, and wiUi wbat fuccefs his Uboara were crown- 
ed, may be («en io a An'ies of Climal u 9 d.\Aniamkai 
O^ervetkmf which were. made, by him duiihg bu at- 
tendance, at the hofpital, and were publrihed after hia 
death by hia friend Dr Carmichael Smyth* Thtde ol^ 
fervaaiona.giyc the public no caiufe to complain .of want 
of candour in tbeir authors for whatever delicacy he 
nxay have obferved* when relating the cafta of pauenti 
treated by ntber phyflciapai he haa related thofe creat- 
ed by himfelf with the .uemofi impartiality^ WhitH 
attending the hofpital, he ltke.wi(e employed himfelf in 
making eaperimedU on the blood, and other animal 
ilutds ; and aUu in a courfe of eaperiments in chemical 
pharmacy | but though accounts of thefe caperimenti 
were left bihind kimy we believe they have not yet been 
given to the public. 

In the year tydy Mr Stark went abroad and obtain- 
,.cd the degree of M. D- in the miverfity of LeydeOf 
puhlifhing an inaugural differtation on the dyfeutery. 
On his return to Xiondtin, he recommenced his ftudiea 
at the hofpital | and when Dr Black wa« called to the 
chemical chair in Edinburgh which he hai k»tjg filled 
with fo much honour to , himfelf aiu) credit to, the .uni- 
verfity# Dr Stark waalblic^ed by feveral memben of 
the univerfity of Glafgow to fiand « candidate for.their 

S rafeiToclhsp o( the theory, aiid piadice of phyfic, reo- 
ered vacant. by Dr to Edinburgh. 

This however.^ Surh d^uin4v being infiuenced by 
the ^vji^e af hii who wiflied to detaiu 

lum io Lcichdoiii,.ai|id harW Iskem^ profpe&i of 

im appQui^uwnt m 4 he lio&tal« ^ 

In, the gtm he bn| oooimacfd ( 17^9} a fence 

^ eaiK^jbcnt«W 4 j|^, wh^he,^ ud« 

iletfttke by 1^ Dr FnaUm, whofe 

he received many 



he ’ 


Jppradent aeal with which 
tbe bi> frieode, 

i pb the,i ztk of Jply 

^ 
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177^ JM lkd, j^tec 
bio|m|A 9 

jtBftjiM wjBi f^ kwfa faiidiMfc^Umrc whaftjM^ 
-i 'lni{'«piiim » .pr^ 

’efiltWwriiiiBWw 

W JpffTwiV 

k, v^tenu npbn-^iiji* tk<! 4Ki|« kf kU Jbio^ » 
S«p$^s(^ iwowdiipi^.’ * .firprjfew.d.y* ttrim 

if^uic^tD .ill^piie ini 4 xIipuigk l*QckMdt- 

hf fianiff -.faMt 

he. « fij^n^y cr«i^t MM it c€>q|m«W<l<tn. rap 

^eil.cw ..McttcjBp . ^itder. the. 

to.'prow.A^^ , 

met is W|Uiffly cod^hunve.to health with a 
fit i&and;fin!t|^ o«re^: imoA of fhe difhes ^hidi be.lui^' 
during ^c|pcrimert were ‘OCitJwff > 

fimpl^ fpeh as eW^'dj^cb 

naureatcr. ' wtt^'tevo/andwii^ 

and^ Aoi to taiVmia oMMir wm 

Vbk. XVIL Part IL 



mi/f ; afterward B he tried and euxi/er with rwzfitd 
gOQfi i hrtad and nuattr with hokled beef; fienmd lean of 
beef with the gravy and water without brrad ; fewe^d 
lean of beef with the gravy, oU qf fat or fuel and watery 
four^ oii of fueit water and fait ; ^ocir, water^ and fait ; 
and a number of othert infinitely more difagrccable to 
the ftomach than even thefe, fucli aa breads fat of bacon 
ham^ infufon of Ita wilh/ugar ; and bread, Qvfour with 
honey^ and the infufion of rtfemarja But though we con- 
fide, r Dr Siark’i eaperimenta as whintfical, it ^annot be 
denied that they indicate ecceniricity of gcuiuB in the 
perfon who made them ; and fuch of our readera as think 
geniuB hereditary, may perhaps be of opinion^ that he 
derived a ray from the celebrated Napier the inventor 
of the logarithms, whp was his ancellur by both pa- 
rents. At any rate, thefe experiments, of which a full 
account is given in the fame votacne with his cliuical 
and anatomical obfervatiops, difplay an uncommon de- 
gree of fortitude, perfcveraiice, fclf-denial, and zea) for 
the promoting of ufeful knowledge in their author ; 
and with rcfpedl to his moral charadlcr, we believe it is 
with great juftice that Dr Smyth compares him to Ca- 
to, by applying to him what was faid of that virtuous 
Roman by Salloil.-^V Non divitiis cum divite, ncque 
fadlione cum fa£tiolb; fed cum ftrenuo virtute, cum mo- 
defto pudorc, cum innocenteabftinentia certabatf eife, 
quam vidcri, bonus malebat*.’’ * Setlum 

STARLING. SeeSruRNOs. Cahhna^ 

STATE OF A Controversy. Sec Oratory, 

Part I. N® 14 

STATESi or Estate s, a term applied tofeveralor- 
ders or dalfes of people afiemblcd to coufult of matters 
for the public good. 

This fiates-gencral is tlie name of an aflembly con* 
fiftiiig of the deputies of the feven United Provif^ef. 

Thcle are ufually 30 in number, fume provinces fending 
two, others more; and whatever refoUKioii the (Utes^ge- 
neraltake, muft be confirmed by every province, and by 
every city and republic in that pruvinev, before it has 
the force of a law. The deputits of each province, of 
w^i qumher foever they be, have only one voice, and 
ai^efteem^d as but one perfbq, the votes being given by 
pmvincea. Eaeh province preUes in the affembJ'y in 
itstuni> according to the order fettled among ihem, 
Gmddeidand prefides firfi, then Hollaiui, Uc* 

States of HoUand are the deputies qf eighteen cities, 
aqd one reprefeptative of the nobility, confiUuting the 
lUtea of province of Holldud 1 the other pan vinces 
liava,i^Wi:Ce their ftntes, reprcCcntnq^Al^rfovereiguty ; 
dt^tiim from which make what they call chciUtes-ge« 

Otm. Innn aflembly of the fitteauf a partipular pro- 
vtnee, ont difleniuig voice preveiui their coming to any 
reiolution. 

STATIPE, Thrift, in botany; A gtum of pbmts 
belooginf idafs po^oi^io, and order of jfwwhiM 
^ iMgi^ iw^ 

folid!.^ .wd There ireACt uMMm 

pei^-At 4 ^Tt>ereMe M fjpeciei. ^ ffrudf- 

^PDCIM. linaniiMm »cni«, ««wdaM»i«MWp^etiMiei,. 


n^. mersa^ Md,! 

MC 

A *]& i imm a, duife, «r' 

4Z 
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RThi- 

rhofis- 


afimfjle 

nak^ 
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AbguJt ii>ehc« high* Tl^e ridlcal kavcf cbapwiai;^ 
^ lire like grafa. * The flowers arc terminal, pale redi with 
g mind headt and ,^t yery large, Tbja plant flower® lii 
Jnty or in meadows near the Cpa.' 

m ^he flem is nakedtbrencjhv 

edj atji 4 WM? a olgh. The radical leaves arc long;, 
potn^di. apd^w on ^tftaJka. The flowers are blue, 
and, gapnr on bng fpike^ on the topa of the branclies, 

Xt grows Qo t^e ica in $oatU Britain. 

^ , 3 . ft^funlafap niatted fea-lavender. The ftem is po- 
"^ftrate, and terminated by a panicre of flowers. The 
branches are naked, barren, and bent back. The leaves 
arc wedge-(hapcd. This fpecica is alfo found on the 
fea-coaft of South Britain. 

STATICS, a term which^tbe modem improvements 
in knowledge have made it ncccflary to introduce into 
,pbyCf o-m«tbc.inatical fcicnce. It was found conveni- 
ent to diflribMte the dod^rines of univerfal mechaidca in- 
to two plalTeSt which required both . a difft rent mode of 
cun (iderrst ipn and different {principles 0/ reafoning. 

Till the time of Archimedts little feience of this 
kind was poffefled by the ancients, froeq whom we 
.have received the Jflrfl rudiments. Hts, iqveftiga^ 
tion of the centre of gravity, and bis theory eif the 
lever, are the jToundatiQiia of oor knowledge of cominoa 
^^cd^nics^l And his theory of the equilibriuip orfloatjog 
bodies contains the greateff part, of our hydroflaiicd 
knowledge. But it was m jret limited to tlie iimpleft 
cafes i And there were fome in which Archimedes was 
ignorant, or was piiffaken. The marquis .Guido Ubulp 
di, in I jyfltpubliihcd his theory of mechanics, in wlucb 
the duArines^ of Archimedee were well cApUioed and 
conOderably augmented. Stevinus^ the celebrated Dutch 
CMincer, pgjbUfted aboot ao year? after an cAcelleut 
fy ile,m .of mechanics, containing the chief principles 
which now Form the feience of equilibrimn among loCd 
bodies., tn particular, be gave the theory of inclined 
i^anc^ ,wh|cn, was unknown to the anaenis,. though h 
oJyilie wy firdy hppurtance in almoft every roacninc. 

He even iUteg in the moft eaprefs terms tile principle 
After wf rdf, pjjrfe the fbvmdation of the wholie of mecna- 
pjes^ an 4 ,puWi(h^'as ajralunbrc difcoveiy by Viirig. 
pjun,,xia, t^tibree Forces,, wtofc dJitAians andinteui- 
Cties Are as Jtbe tides of a trianglci. haUnca each other- 
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knew that the. machiuo. would move, -and Staiica 
that work wuld he performed ; but^ wliat would be — 
y[tc rate of ita motion or its perfotrpiaace, they hardly 
pretended to comejAurr^ They had not (Igdicdthe ai> 
tionof moving lot CCS* nor conceived what was done 
when motion was communicated. . 

The great Galileo bpeacd a new field of (peculation 
in bis work on Local Motion. He there coniidcra 
a change of motion as the indication and cxaA and ade* 
quate meafure oF a movipg force ; and hcconfiders every 
kind of picffure as competent to the produdimn of fuch 
ebangcs.-~He contented kimfelf with the application ai 
this principle to the motion pf bodies by tjhe aftion of 
gravity, and gave t^e theory of projtftikB, which re- 
mains to this day without change, and only improved 
by conGdering the cdiangea which are produced in it 
by the refiflance of the air. 

Sir Ifaac Newton took up this fubjedl nearly as Ga- 
lileo had left it. For, if we except the theory of the 
centinfugal^rcea arifing from rotation, and the theory 
of penduluinti publlihedby Huygeni, Itardly anything 
bad been Adcm to the fcience of xtiotion. Newton con- 
fidiEfcd the fttbJcA.in its utmoft extent ; and in his ma- 
ihffnatical pnnciplea of natural pbilofopby he conGdera 
every m»h^Lvahle variation of moving force, and deter- 
itilnea tVe mot^. nefuUing froqi its aAi9n..-^Iiis firff 
application of tlieTe dqjdbines wm to explain the ctlc^ 
nud.the magnificence prthii fhbp&cauf^ 

|t, to. occupy fqr a while the wliole attention of the ma« 
tbefuaticianf. But th< fame nrprkccmuinedpropofi- 
tioni equally cohducivejtQ ^evlmprovepaent i^jcommon 


theory ,ojf the preflure of fluids, or hvdroftaticSi ft 
po le(s, elMrr»l|WM!cludiM ttiat .w now re- 

ceived as a ftsdsng .pftpcipjft the fcienae. / When we 
CuA<t4eis;;fVe ignQl;^^u<^^4V!f^, 9f ^ 

itot sjge 

|e, wAji!uuftvCQiy* 4 isr w the 


t they Arc th Tfttie 


*4 _ 

kqow. ACrou^ 

fuWetta Vfhich appeared AwfU after, ,1 


cqi 

wWahcki, 

Upu,: vbut^Wmr 

prevented- It. mMim, but 











mechanic., andtcf the cpmp&ienndcrAni^did, ^ ti^ me* 
cH,nicid-ai^»,.ofbb4K.. ,F^i)pph.i(^l>fmpa .auk, 
t^Ce a|[ip4c»tton« ilib..Tb!^0iw,tl^te.fr7 kindi^ 
wkick i» td be pcHFdr^ei} h .mch^ftjmqr' bf^'cwMeii 
ed'abftraStedl^ i. a retarding force }‘'idiat |^,,us,v^e 
ipf vater qr wind^ wbiob «re.ffi|^ne4^.^nng pow- 
e;n, aft by ihean* pt pn^j^ei, wn^t tK^ 
impeScdi point qf % 
itfelf may.be .a,oniiitof5^j,a*;,)^V,.?*f?P!i 
.inpT'eable.Mi. xettain «kP^|^.icj!ii;ei|p^P 
dire^nii' ao4fir«gji^nj,i ' ' 

ofn^y a^ paby 
i^a(. av^/aU c^ndj^ipoe. w 
tbore rem^iiM aTtti,b>* 
bpv ibtte wbiji^uniiiil^^ 

apt* .bet.^ tte rcfif apqe tp tbe 

UprK 'fnid the movi^ P^eR» bu^po 

ptub .o^her. ted ia ipdipatte, ao^iby,'^.^, by t^a 

of tJke idpacc^i^te ,|^ ibiianeiy ^b« 

matbeniatician ira*’ enabled to.pi^&npNte >bat.!^p& 
mptipo of tpter,,fbub.,;ppfl^inKi^.’p^ iA 
tbe neur liiaf;u^,<.bM,tee,(%/;iitenw 
by, uliSpk’ da foR^ tkmivE p fliuoc. ajijpe, .or 
canalf vita a'epaifaat,.v^ot;ij^. , 

Tniia the general do&nne. bi motion came tqbpeon* 

pteikig 
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UNivtiASAt MECNANitfbi bccaufc thc different kinds Statics comprehends the whole ddi^rine of the 

motion AK charsderiftit: of the powers forces prelTtireB of fluids, whether liu aid or aetiforin, >^hethet 
which product them. A knotrfed^C of both is indif- arifing from their weight or from aii^r cxtrrrthl afiiion. 
penfably neoeffary for acquiring ahy qrefttl pra&ical Hence therefore we denve otir knowledge of the ftabi* 
knowledge of macliines : and it was Ignorance of the iuy of fhIp8,or their power of niaihtaining thcmfclVeS In 
do^rtnea of accelerated and retarded motions which a pofition nearly upriglit, in oppofition to the aftion of 
made the progrefs of practical mechanical knowledge the wind on the fails. We learn on what circ uni flan ccs 
fp vety flow and imperfedlE. The roechanicA, even of of figure and flowa'gc this quality depends, and what 
the modems, before Galileo, went no further than to wifi augment or diininilh it. 

f^ate the proportiotr’ of the pow^r and reflflanee Which V^ry complete examples w'ill be giren in the remain^ 
would be balanced hy the intenrehtion of a given ing part of this Work of the advantiigcs of this feparate 

machine, or the proportion of the parts, of a machine Confideration of the condition of a machine at rdt and 
hy which two known forces may balance each other, in working motion ; and in what yet remains to be 

This view of the matter introduced a principle, which delivered of the hydraulic dodrines in onr account of 

even Galileo confidered as a meehantcat aiiom, via. in general, will be perceived ihc propriety 

that wXfat h gained in forte hy nteant of a machine it of flacihg apart the equilibrium which is indicated by 
ticafffy eompenfated hy the additional time which it ohligts the uniform motion of the fluid. The obfervations too 
ns to ewphy. This is falfe in every inftance, and not which we have to make on the ftrength of the materials 

only prevents hnprovehient in the conftrodibn of tna^ employed in our edifices or mechanical llruflurcs, will 

chines, but leads us into erronfoos maxims of Conftruc- be examples of the inveiiigatian of thofe powers pref- 
tion. The true prihcijiles of dynamics teach ui, that fures, or ftrains, which are excited in' all their parts, 
there fs a certain prbportion hf tne mx^ifaine, dependent STATISTICS, a, word lately introduced to exprefs 
on the kind and proportion of xlyt power tflid teMance, dyiew or furvey of any kingdom, country, or parilh. 
Winch erntblti the machine to pctfo'fqi ihc gresiteft .pof- A Statifliical view of Germany was publiflied in 1 ypo 
fible work. by Mr B. Clarke ; giving ab account of the imperial arid 

' 1^ is higlMy proper therefore td kilep fepaVate' thefe territorial conftitunon, forms of government, Icgifla- 
twti Ways of tonfidering ihachiites, that both may be tion, adminidration of JaSice, and of the ecclefiaftical 
improved td^'the otinoff, AndUheO to blend ^eih toge- ftate ; wifh a fltetch of the charadicr and genius of the 
thef in every ptaSIcal difeuffion. Germans ; a Ihort inquiry into the date of their trade 

Stati^' imer^ribre is pfepaVafbry to the proper fludy $nd commerce ; and giving a dlflinA view of the domi- 

of hrechttifbf' ; hiri ii abes'nO^ hSiiire d^n^e all its lm- Oiobs, extent, number of inhabitants to a fquare mile ; 

pottaneet ' If hr thiQi Tola "fisufidafidn of many uMot chief towns, with their flxe and population ; revenots, 
pjKiiti ctf knowfi^gf.' Th'is Will hf btid feien by a Brief etpenecs, debts, and military drength of each date. In 
^lAmieratltiii. '■ . ^ ^ ^ PrUffia, In Saxony, Sardinia, and Tufeany, attempts 

dodkrjjtM^ erf the excitement have alfo be^ made to draw up ftaiidiral accounts; but 

Wd jjitbpiAmibh of the parti of CbliA they were done rather with a view of afeehaining the 

^ thefc countries, than as the means of 
future improvement. 

^li A grand arid exteoflve work of this kind,' fbUnded 
Kir which on a judicioiTfl plan, conduced by the mod patno- 
bn thd pdEbi^jff TuBjilM. tie and enlightened motives, and drawn Up from the 

biuthib id twl it biy Im cfFec- edthdianicatidai of the whole body of the dergy, was 

timliy A ii ^ s^blied at the kfUng Undertaken ki Scotland 'in the year 1790 by Sir John 

tdMn the cai^'wUitS IkM Ifxt^ ’hy w 1 i 0 i' it Slntfair of Ulhfter, one of ^e itioft iircFil) mctnbtta at 

hta etiiihtry. Many phiifce are heaped upon geniOs and 
Wyiitt ablf' da iAiriV'tbtttS id<)r)ba^?<^ llHiniSnj^V bu^ to geniua atid fearhinlf nb oppbiuib is 'dne* 

ulfiiiitm the elier|i Vrfi<kl'excrt'edTbr the behelv'oir'iiiaAlind': Vm 

#hi^ is doe to hi.AV whdfe talents (hin’c 

let h; nli'iii||iim M roi^e>ef(e^ only iif ^alt Md^rtakiiigs, Wbbfe' happinefa' feema to 

tb'/b(r';pcit)ttdeit. Noiisr ^^eii.^ tht lenceiiti- ednflA'ia piltribtfc exMioiia,’ and Whofe jddgine.nt is 

tiei aTOidtreftSm'df afl'thl^ 'pird^ciSi 'Wd therefore unirormly improved by* hb fuecefilf 'A wntb of this 

lidtir df tfii!'iha<biik%' lemd, fb finportimt in Tts'bblefi, fo comptehcnrive in its 

dAlbiUh^V^itfliliiandie; , ' '' rindj*; ib ji^eiooi in apbymobe 

3; 'It ieotitbnilhiilMf' eVei4'‘diii^ttAkntV' tha'a' abb mtn of lUcraty ediifiitbii;‘ iaaity tff thetta tneA 

dD(!ea’tKel[tahlwtit'MVA^^<^<^>^^' ^ «>f ^SFei^diufe add leamfne; M'dll be ofiUiiienfKtiaaif. 

^rapeitieeortili^dFfftdVityi df'ttit SiaWt^'^ldnits oftavo me i>iAlifli<!d j aiSh 

conftrudiob of drebrst vaiiftii, khlddohieli ; thif tttiit^ ta ibbotifed' thiii the ssorlc Will hi! eompliited .hi' twb' oir 

df u' ttfree adftitidnsi aolOnies.' ’ " 

t. The ftten|rth of ttietetlals,' and' t1ie Th< great oVKA 'af thip woHk istO dlvWlh’ateuirii^ 

ed^rOQidB; 'fbm:!td iiiie 'tfe tlraptr imUftinedtjof vJiW drtili ttatfe df the eouht^^'iifa* hjWcttor;' iti 

eifi&d. ritandfaMt^ aOiTits.eadtiifietijeftfii^tii^^ driWnrdve. 
<jf wdadre oF jiiiy Eiidl'^ ftirtwil feent^'ofWMchtblejr Wri’Qpfiflivtltddiitte^i^^ 

4 Z a or 
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l^iir^S^crcidk;' the nwhiiipr in^M^hiofa the ttritory of t coub- ^cteneet^ Vis- ^litbol or iUt ifHcal pbilo&pby \ that is 
*“v^3^ fry iapoffitffed irttd ^ihe nattlrd «nd amount the fattocs whkbiim preference to every other^. ought 

mf the ^rioua prbdOi^tiOris^ the 4*011 ; the eakttf iifi;he ^ ht held \tk revtnenoe* No fcience can furniflu to any 
perlbnal wealth or Bock of the inhabitants an^d heiie k qaiod capable' of .recokkig ufefol fiiforinat!ion> fo much 

tan V bugviMHatt4^V'tWlUftafee Vo vahlch tKe^O^de are r^enurtaiotmeiirt; none cab yield fuch important hinia 
fubjedty their caufea and their cure ; the nibenpationta hf for the improvement of agriculturo^ for tbceateufion of 
' the peofde^4;^e»^ they hit encouragement commercial indoBry^. far regulating the canduA of in. 

OJid wtiei^>th4^ ought to he foppreffed j the condition ditiiduahi or for extending the prc^>eTity of the Bate ^ 

hf ^tke^pbotV the heft mode of oaainuitikijg them* and of none* can tend fu much to promote the general happi. 

I^vihgtfhelli employdknii the’tteteaffchOOlisefidother iiefa of the fpccies* 

ifdlitO^iona^ formed for pwrpofel of public utilky; the STATIUS (PuUiua Papmiiis)^ ^ celebrated- La. 
4bfe' of the villagriaild 'towns and che regiilationa heB tin poet of the Bnl century^ waa born at^ Naples mid 

calculated Ibr'thehr pohce and good government ; tlie was the fon of Statius, a native of Epirus who went 

Hate of the mannerly the morals, and ^ religious prin- to Rome to teach poetry and doquence, nnd bad Do- 

ciples of the people, 'and the means by which their snitiah for his fcholar. Statius the poet alfo obtained 

- temporal and etettialintereftsoan beB be promoted. the favour and ffiendBup of that prince .; and dedica- 

Tofoch of our readers as have not an opportunity ted to him his Thebais and Acbitteia ; the hril in 

of-peruflng thia national work, or of examining its plan, twelve books, and the lad in twp. He died at Naplea 



a parochiabdiilridi which Sir John Sinclair pubUBied 
for the bonfideration of the clergy, and which faaa been 
generally followed by them, though often with great 
immoveuients. 

The nafne of the paviih and iu origin ; fituatfon< and 
osirem of the paridi ; number of acres t deferiptijOn of 
the foil andAirface ; narure and extent ^ t he Dea-coad; 
lakes/Hverl, iHandsj, hillsi rocki, oaves Woods orchards 
dec.! dlmate anddifeafes; indancea of longevity ^ Bate 
of properly t numbev of proprietors; number of refidiog 
pre^ptora ; inode of coUtvation ; implements of hulban- 
dry; manures ^.ftedtitne and liarved^renriarkablemBaDces 
ofgiKH! and bad fcafoas ; ^{uantity and value of each fpe- 
ciea of crop t total value of the whole produce of the dif- 
tri£l^; total real^ndl valued rent; piictof groin and pro- 
oiHoAB.;, total t|uanticy of grain and other articles confu- 
med id the paeilhV wages and price of labour; fervices, 
whether exadUd or aboliBicd ; commerce ; aanufa4lures ; 
txanufaflureof kelp, its amount, and the nuraberof people 
somplo^d in it; filhenes; towns and villages; police ; inns 
Wad ntehoaibs; roads and brieves; harbours; ferries^ and 
tbeilftate; humbeeuffli^andveiTels; nufnber of (eamen ; 
Rabt-ofthaebnidi r^Bipcod# matafe, glebs vad patron*; 
mimbetnf poor; parochial funds snd the management 
otf them ;> ftate ^tbe fchools, and 'number of fcholars ; 
ancient Bote of population' ; caufea i>f its increafe or de- 
tircafe I number of exaft amouatoftlie num- 

ber of'fouk now living ; divifion of the inbabitanta ; 
.1^ by the ^ace of their biath; a* by their ages; by 
t^ieir itligioMt^ perfbafions ;> 4. by tlhw eipcupatioiii and 
i&tfacioti ill lilbf 5* by their* reddence, whether in toWii, 
village, or. in the country^ number qf: boides ; nnmber 
of luiinhabited houfes number of dove-cots, and to 
wbat extent tiky are ddftrudive ^fthc crops in umber 
of horfts their namreaiudwaluc;aufnber.^ uMr 
uaturednd vahie ;; oomber of Bieep^arhew nUtoiwand^- 
lun'; number >of fw!ine;iifaQir<n4avleLanil^ value minenili 
iughneiol; aniMcni rpringi90oid^aiid:3^1;:emii^ laW; 
Mtiquiaiiiai;: |mrochklra9?mda!;vidi(M obfeivi- 

twaf ;iclwm^r.of^^ peoplct their iinaofi^'cuBoma, 
ftatnre, advantagesiam fUadvanisigeai maas f>y 
Muck tlieii iUnmien caaildJmnq(clM|aie 3 ^ 

. /If .finilar rfurvxfys:(rfaywthh pohIio?i^ritM> editor 'of 
ttkiawcivk!)t«fvi«re inlbkoilai k^tbe) dtbeir h:iogdoM<>of 
^Sim|Nelt it«iigM>hc^|theim«imbrdhd)liUi^i^ 
]iDiidl&i|oi»y^bqiprtm thwttooftdd^Qruntikfidl 


are alfo iiitl extant his , in five books ; the ityleof 
which is purer, moi^ a^eeahle, and more natural, than 
that of his Thcbak and AchiUds* 

' STATU AJLY, a branch of fculptiure, employed ia* 
the WM^ing iof .katues.; > See ScutpTOaEand the next 
article..,.,* 

•' Statuary is oue of tfaofe arts wherein the. anoieota 
?furpmflbd the moderns ; hnd indeed it was much more 
popular, and-more euhisrated, among thq farmer thaa 
tlie* latter. Itiadifputed between 'Batuaty and paint- 
ing, wbkh of the two ia the inwB diflkuk aiM the moB 
artful. 

Slatoary is alfo iifed for chev'Aiftifibcr^ssh& ^giikes 
ftatues^ jphrdka was thciuMtft'Aaftimiy 
ancients, and Michael AngMa'uinoBg; the «lioderlls*^^ 

STATUE; is defiBcd**foM^u^]Bece|rftfopi^pto \a. 
full' relievo, reprefenting a'humio*%drd’lDawkr'^iil0re 
foicntificaliy ^ncs ftiMl a rca|^edtatiiao# iniiqgh re- 
lievo and infulate,«€f fome^peitcm d*B^^ by bia. 
birth, meift, or great aAipns placed as;an>ori^ent an r 
a fine buildfog, or eKpofod'inkjpdbhG^Ukd;ia^e^ 
the rnemoeyoff Intarortki;: / fD?6'rflecr*bdcJb{ Adbigh-^ 
eB honours to which ULbiuxbn cmUd^ulfahe'WWtioi ‘ob- 
tain a ftatue.- fit ' i > j -X 

Statues are formed waduhe cUAl^offotoc^^ 
as Bone, Rmrbk, pla(UiV'Aci > i?Th^:ore laffo raft^io£ 
various kinds of meiat,;^^iticiibiiy goU^^^^ 
aodleadi/ Fosj^he motbod df the 

article FoutfoMkr 9 / 

Statues are i ufoally diBin^iihi^ hitd^.Jbd^:. General 
kinds. The firB are thofe ku than the life yw wihieh. 
kind we have Cdreral^muepof great oCkm^^and 

ofgoda themfelTeS?, The feepM me^tkofo el|nal>to.the 
Itfe'f ia which mdoaer it was that ah^ aanients/at the 
public cxpencs afoH to omM ftatolpof .perfona imi- 

nent for virtue, learning, or thcforvkeashey had doiie.. 
Thd tbkd’arethbfoftliaa exCBadtheUifokii anvong^Which 
thofe that 'forpaAfid/ the lifo.\oiMlc undia half. wtro fox ^ 
kings aud tuperoa ; 4ad tiu^d^httobe lifo, for ht- ^ 
TOss^ The* totii^ kind weiie thefoi that' cxceMed . the 
Hfo twice,' thidqe^^d even more;- mod -were caBad .ao/i^ 
JSt/e/^ .Ree-^abotoua. < . 

, : Bvety ftaaua cofemblmgthe jperfon klmiiitiis inttiidisd. 
to'i^qwefenf ia ofMcdJbi/m uMau • £tituim.aiup^e uf- 
viotk^gslmrddnomjMLUbnd! T-ThiiSJallegoricdl ftatue 
is ahatr^whichi, i‘;liii>dler o ^founon.' figure;, dc other, fymhd)^ 

repre&nrs 
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Statue Kprefentfi fomethiDg of another Jtindf «6 S of the 
II . eanbr a feafoos &gc» uleiKientv tci3v(^cromeiit» 

. a. CoiTttlc lUtttCfl* arc thoCe which arr repacfeaiiod in 
^ ^ cb#iote 4*^wn by bigx or that i8»i by two 

or few tM>rfc8 ; of which bindiUicrr were icvcralin the 
circuleav hippodroniesi See, pr iio car«i at w^ fee. fame* 
with triumphal archca on antique medala. 3* Equo- 
ftrian ftatac, chat which reprefeats fomeillu (I rioiis per- 
fon on borfeback* as that famous one or.llftarcus Aure« 
lius at Rome *, that of King Charles I. at Charing- 
crofs I King George 11 . iti LeiGeftcT.>$^uaret Icc. 4. 
Greek ftatur« denotes a Rguwc that is naked and .an- 
tiqne 3 it being in this manner the. Greeks reprefeated 
their deities^ akhletae of the Olympic gamesp and heroes; 
the ftatues of heroes were particularly fudled jIMlkan 
by reafon of the great nnmber of figures of 
Achilles in moft of the cities of Greece. 5. Hydraulic 
lUtue* is any figure. placed as an ornament of a foun- 
tain or grotto# or that does the office of a jei^^tau^ a 
cock* fpoutp or the likes# by aUy of its parts, or by any 
attriWte it bolds : the lil» is to be underkood of any 
animal ferving for the fame ufie. . 6. Pedeftrtan Itatuc# 
a ftatue dat^ling on Toot ; jas that 6 f King Charles lU 
in the Royal Eachangci and of King James ILtnitfae 
Privy-Gardens. 7. Roman ftatue# is an appeUatuitn 
given to fuch aa . arc clothed, and which receive. vaMous 
nmnes from^their various dneflest.^ TKofe of Bmperors# 
with long gowns overr their anlusuv# urene ca 
paludatm i t hd« of captains Sod cavahers# with> coats of 
arms# ihsTu td Toldiers wish oukafies, /a- 

ficatas thofe of fenators and augurs, traieats; thofe of 
{ luagiftpateswitihiifingaobes# tbgat^i thak of tbe^pcople 
wii|i ,a ^in auaieai:Saioftas^« g and#, laftly. thofe^pf iwo» 
inen with long' tifiiiasi/?i&^ . . : ^ : 

lA.«|»airw u^&atue^h3a|tJu.amould« touch it 
up wilua dhi^ fairer#, or.oihcsr ia(lnuneut# jto fittifh 
the;pkioea^wbich. have 1 not, xome w«41 ofFs they alfb 
depr offi.lbcj^iibi< and what ia TOdua^^ inahe joints 
)aad.'pixijcdiuEeSh;.^>.>u sfnjw; 

;>jRTATljpF£#.j* 4 aTls general <&nfe# iignsGcaa. law# 
midkaiMWf .dadte^ite^ > . j 

Statute# in o^ Jaws apd cuftom8#.morc imme- 
;dta«dp immfihs au aid$ oE parhai&Bnt ma^ by ike three 
ofthhes bfthsir^iOVaid..&ub.41atate^ arciciiVr gene* 
, ad# )of whkh: ah^ ^uru>at Wcifttninfter mnlk take no- 
^llke ^withiiiittxidgsdi^ theOi Sisar they «rp fpscial. >bik 1 
private# which laft mull bc>plc«iled« ^ 

V . fiujgAVESACRE^ in botany j a. fpecieassf fiiL- 
■iaHJarU'W. -■ ? ...v - .-'i a 

;<.S^AY» a large ibDngLn^.flm||^^ fnppott the 

maft Quthe ibre-part# by ext ending from its. upper end 
towards the fore partdf the IHip# as.ahe ibaoudi arc ex- 
tended to ahejri^tand iefMaiid faebiiid:k^ ^ Mdsx# 
RiOdivn^, and Ssraoiio^ i 

^ • .Thp Aay ^fitbe fore-maft 0# PKtcGCIisXKVl# 

^vhiekiB^callud ibe idachcl^f^^ ^the^imft- 

htadtowarda.rthe boMrfpriS-eiid : ^vi^ftay d;, ex- 

tends ^ovd:, thcj . fnrecaftle to : the Ihip’Aflcm t and - the 
tmsbehdlay r.is>fttetcbcd down to ^ that pail oj tkemaiia* 
maft which lies immediately above the ^uaiter-dta^ : 

' the .Tore^top. maft .ftafy.d comes alfa.to tke^ end io£ the 
ibow%iit#:a ludde bcyimdjthaiOT^^^^ : .tkc:maifHtop- 
maft ttayfe is atuwhdd to the Ju^ or. bounds of, ^thc 
.%fmin 3 jl.j'aQd thu.i|iiaeiiiiti^-anttffi ftaykuims^atfoOo 


the hounds of tLe main-maft ; the lore jtbp-galUnt ftsy ffi^yr 
comes to the outer end of the jib-boom ; and the main- 
topigallaat ftay is extended to the lw.ad of .the Tore- 
tOp-maft.,. , .V ' . . 

aTortof triangular fail exteaded, upon a 
ftay^ ;; 5 ne Saia. / , , 

. STEAM# is the nsmr given in oyr language to the Definition, 
viftble moift vapour which arifes from all bodies which 
Qontaip jiiiceaeafily expelled from, them by heats nut 
fufficieat for their combuftion# Thus we (ay. the fteant 
of boUmg water# df malt# of a tsn^hed# fee. It is di- 
ftiagoilhed frenafaidke by its not having been produced 
by combuftion# by not containiBg ady Toot# and by its 
being condenltblc.by cold into water# oil# inflammable 
(jpima# or liquids compofed of thefe. ^ 

.We fee it rife in great abundance from bodies when ApprAr# 
they are, heated# formiDg a white cloud, which diftufeslike u 
itfelf and difappears-at no very great diilanaefrom 
body from wbich it was produced#. In tliis cafe 
furrounding air is feimd loaded with the Water or other 
juicea which feem to have produced it# and the fteaiu 
feems to be completely fuluhle in air# as felt is in water, 
compofiug while thus united a iranfparent daftic fluid. ^ 

. But in order to its appearance in the form of an ^hcti iiiT.. 
.opaque white cloud# the mixture with or diftcininat ion ruminate A 
m ail- Teem, ablolutely neceiTary. If a tea-kettle boiUi*i 
sdolently# fo that the fleam is formed At the fpoutin 
great abttiidaiM:e, it. may be obfrrved. that tlw viUbie 
cloud is not farmed at . the very moutli of the fpout# 
but Bt a fuiall diflaiice before it, and that the vapour ip 
perfedly .tranrparent At its firll emiffion. This is rcQp 
dered fliU more evident by &ling to ibeTpoufc of the 
tca*keiUe a ghifs pipe of any Jcugt}i#iaud of as large a 
diam.titer as we pleafe. The fleam, is produced, as c€h 
piniifly as. wtihuirt this pipe, but the .vapOur is tranfpa* 
rent chiougb .the whole length of the .pipe* Nay# if 
tlik pipe Communicate with a gkfs veftcl terminating 
in another pipe, and if the veiled be kept fufficiently 
hot# the, fleam wdl be as abundantly produced at tkc 
mouth of this fecond pipe as before^ and the TeffirJ will 
be. qukc . traufparent. The viability therefore . o£ the 
made# which xonfliiutics the flea m is an accidental or 
extraneous circumflancc# and requires the admixture 
with air ; yet tbia quality again leaves U wjien united 
with air by fialutioa. It appi ars therefore to require a 
d^ernimt^ttm ia the air. ^ The appearances are quite 
.agreeable to Abis notion : for we know that one per- 
id^iy tranfparent body# when .mtrhitely divided ,and 
idiffufed among the iparts pf another itranrpacent body# 
hut^noS iliflolved in it, makes a maff wkkh is vifibis* 

Thus .oili^btat Up with waten makes S white , opaque 

. , In. ihevfnean time, so. fleam is produced# the water Is ajpiti 
gradually wailes jn .the . tea-kettle# and. wiR food 
tal^Texfleadedy if we continucjton the fire- It is 
Tooable therdTore to ittppofe# That Uiii ifteam U:no|hiii^ ^ 
but water; ' changed . by .heat ;^intQ * sa wcrial • or^ clpftic 
fosoid If ibto 'wc^lhould>expe^^'thatiihe;prmtii|ra jof 
this beat would deave it the form rof .watcf'.'sgaia- 
Accocdingly this, is feiUy veiified byroxpecuaXiit q Tor if 
the pipe fitted, to the fpout ofithetestkettlehcftlcaouBd- 
cd^^khoold water#.. oq fteain^wfll’ij^pKatiwBier will 
teoatiohidlytriolole feofnii aodea|lkq asAif ^tfieLpremefs 
Thc) conij|(u£kd mhithe^pxq^ rhe wath- 

t which: we> jthol jabtaid^ ib^^tlsoF’]9if^ niviQ^ be Jitunkl 
^ equal 
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ia qiuintitf to that ^Uck iUappcan from thc.tetiir 

. This ia andently the icomYNoa proeefi lor difttUing f 

wnexT whole sppetniicei may be da^laiiiad by fiiyitg^ 

Ittaintda * wjiter ia ooartateiK by heat :into;ao ekAio^Ta- 

pour» and that thia^ meeting with colder airi ieipirtar>T# 
it ific heat arhickit earned off. n h rarofe h?om heat* 

ed waler^ being deprired cif ita heat it is agara 
tar* , The panteka of this* vrater betag more toj 
met^ froiw each bther than arhen th^ were tn the teau 
ltclitle»uaiBd th«t8'beiog*diffeiiifimtd in the air, btaOBte 
sifiblci by refledingl^htfrcim choir anterior and poftei^ 
Mor furfacra^ in the fame manner' aa n tcanfparenc fait 
beicamea vifihle when rednoed to a fine powder^ Thin 
^ difleminated water being prefented to tlie air in a very 
^ ^coitended'fttrfaov^ iaquiokly di&lvrd by it« la pounded 

fait if in water^ and again bebomee a tranf^parent fluidt 
hiHb of a different mitptle from what it waa before^ be*^ 
ing no longer convertible mto water by depriving h of 
,, tu helt» 

Acjcordingly thiaopititiiu,,or fnmethiiig very like it^ 
has been long entertained. Mufehenbroek cxprefily 
fayip lliat the .water in the form of 'vapour carrica off 
with it all the heat which ii continually thrown ia by 
the fueL £ut Dr Bbck waa the firft who attended 
caufe of hi minutely to the whole phnaometiai and enabled ipi to* 
conVe^rOon, form diftiodt ootkifii of the fubjeft. Hehad dhtovered 
Bltak*a fuflkifot ibe 'CiMvertiag ice into wiUer 

covery of that iii be faffed to that temipcriturc in which tl can iiO' - 
ktcot heat.longcr rrmatn in theiom of ice. A piede of ioe of 
the temperature eff takreaheit^a iticrttniMter ioilL 
vemain a vefy long while ia airof the temperature 
beforc'k be all meltedi reaaaicdtif aH the arhik of tbe 
teiBpctature mad therefore aontinually obfarfaliig 
a heat from, the furvoandiiig at«.i By comparing the time 
in which, tbe ice; had its tempeiatorc ebangdd from aS^ 
to Sa^ with the fubCequcnt time of itt oompkte lique* 
fajftioOi liO fmihd that k abforbed about i )o or 
rimcf heat at would raife iu temperataae one 

degreh j bnd he fowuid that ^ one! pound of ice^ when 
mirmd .with one pdundof wafer 140 degrota warniciv 
win joA.nmlledi hut without rifing in m teoipceatiinr 
abbvofo?^ Hence he iuftlycoticliided^ that water>di£i^ 
fared tom to: of the Ume tempsraiore by coatainii^^ 
Of h coaftitutnt bgradseolt « gmt qaamity of iure« or' 
iff the caukof heatf aatod with it ia fneka way ia 
aoc to quit at for hnothcr colder Ibady, and therefore fo 
ao A6t to giotoo the hipsorof ttothemoaletar amfem- 

C pd it. Confidered therefore a< the poffible caufe of 
aty it waa latentp which Dr Black eaprefled by the 
altott^ted Ttr1d "LA¥iii¥^^^ IT any' more hcac^ 

waaadded.to |hc..watar? ^ ^ npt Jaiciitp bta would^' 
rea^y f|uitrit.fbf tbe fberm«tactert by ooptadmg 

the. torapmeu^rf woidd ^pw whig-' il • tbe^ degreertwn 
thii tok srbdp ftoiidity Jt tha indka^ : 

-'.A- ' 

% tot Aa (^rd1e^. 

to epneert 

not ody to iiicitafiik to iHK^btacd'tot 
raturq h kta^.iniwbtoito^it^k jiuftfuady'^ toeoiiio 
elattiki. botalCo tprpoureoioAio gtaat quantity o^firci^ 
oTs to pf befg4 wbiah |:ombmm,mkb every paetk 

tp.ntaade tom, Jto i 

of 

additoiud licati 
0* 


might be coinbifWd with it fo ae not to ^uit it for to 
thermottgker ; and thitaforc foil td be in a btent ftatCf ’ 
having eliffic ftttidi^'fot hi ^It indtoiion. • 

opinion wut tery tobftftent wHh the tem* 

non of boilidg off a quantity bf watfe^ The apj^tici^penture at 
tkm hf hmt to it canto it' gindually t6 fife hi tfa tern* which it it 
peraturo tiU^it 4 'eabhcl the tvmptmttire eta*. !e then 
bcgjni tt> fend off bleffic ve^ctoi-and » ftowly eapend-*^"^ . 
ed in this wiy^ coniinuitig all <the while of the 
feemperature. The ffaam al(b it of no higher tnhpera^it abforba. 
turcj Of appears by 'hedding h thermometer in it. We 
inuft conclude ilial thii tteam oontaini all idic heat 
which ia meponded io iti forioatioti. Accordingly the 
fcolding power of fteam ii welt known ; btfl it ii ea* 
tremcly dilReolt toobtaio prei^e ihcafiiireabf the quan* 
city erf heat abforbed by Water during ita converfioii in« 

CO fteam. Dr Black endeavoured to adeertdin thia pointy 
by comparing Che tkne of railing hi temperature a cer* 
caio number of degreea with to time of bbiltng it off 
by the fame cacemai heart ; and he found tot the heat 
latent in fteam» which ' balanced the prelTure of to au 
inofptore» waa not kfa than 800 degreea^ Me idTo dt- 
aeA^. D# f rrineof Gkfgow to to form of an experw 
mctit to mcaAiriag the beat adtuClly extricated toitt 
fttch fteata'^diiring ica eoAdcqfation in the refrigeratory 
of a ftiO^ wbkb waa foundto be hot left than 774 de« 
grectu Dr Hack waa afterwarde informed by Mr 
Wacti ckht woouvlc of CKperfmentiv which he hud made 
ifi ea<^ of tbele ways with gioaC preciiloiii devermined 
to latent heaC of fteam wmkr the br^ffory pteffute of 
to atmofphe^ ^ be about pqf dctrcea. Mc 
Walt alfo found tbicwstar WooMd^l with^gteat wift 
k ooraro vrbeii'Of to tottipemtare yo^ i Ohd tot in thii 
cafe to latent heat of the fteavo it^obt kffr>lbib :aUdW 
dr 1300 degreea t audnurtolffekpdi^totaW'I^Idh be 
had made by diftOHug in differtaic tempehitotifa^''niaild 
him cotidude tot the fum^of theCtafito to Hceaf 
Itamaiaajconftamequtfftily/ 

10 improbable circumtoee t bot^We have hb iiitoCto 
tioa of cbe pavcicalata of ahfftetrpetochtai 
dttfion crideaciy fcrefoppofta t kdoWletfgdeff thui Mft* 

Ucutar tempertcure m^ideK 'to'WiieB^lad no^ litof 

burtoe waptoaddchlrMBASf^ .f 

ThM Conveitoi' Of 'lfqiddoflo^ Mtf W^contod to^team, bv 
wateTy bat obtaita ilfedo*'addeffl f|iMta^^'Oihb' oHhcUf^iipciBg coat* 
acc. V ia the caufic'of Uheir bbihug; Tile heat toqid{Aieit%iaed with 
to to bonata aiidftto 'Gf to^tciidy dnd^gto^^ ^ 
cuuidlatci in to ffbid# in % 

and ready lo quit ft and to enter into any body that ia 
colder^ and to diffufe itfelf between them. 
tWiittb the ffuid of^ a thertiKunetoy expCnda ity and 
thoa gbret at the htdicatfoir of the degree In eiUdli it 
hit bdeiv acruiftulated in to watet/t farto tormomeb 
tat fweUa M 1 ctag ao-it c op c in oe a ter abtob fcnfifale hcslf 
from ibe watc#f am) when cbe itoblyhcUtm both m 
iif equffibvto in a proportion, depeatfing ou! the aaturr 
of,to twqftiiidsi ithe to rnu Mne tei aifea no irtotb, becaufd 
it . abforba ao^more heat Of fticftrcim tbe water | fortfae 
partielca df 'Water which kre in itnmedtate conikA with 
tbe bottoalktUfe iiow^(by thb griuluCl expanftonof Nqtik 
dityX ta fueh dtfbnce froin each uthCry that their laws 
of atiraftioD to^oaoh other aAdto heOt are totally 
toqgWh *£uobtpUrtick ^tor ho: longer utteaAi» or 
> pcth^lit/rdpialMU ddjhinibgpaitidev^ anil now acou*'^ 
nihlito siMod itfidf t gttai' tfumbar oF^to paiCidewoff 
- . htot. 
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liHlf Etid Ampi^w ft pBrtiolcof ehAio lluid« ,1b related tp 
ike adjoinidg new formed panicleis de to repel them 
to a diftanee at leaft a hundred grater* thaa their 
diAaacel in the ftete of water. Tboa/a-inafi of elallic 
Tapour of G^aiible magnttude ia fermad* iBeing at leaft 
tea thcni(and> limea lighter than an e^iaV balk of mra* 
tei'« it pittft nk up throngb it| at a' cork troiild'dot in 
form of a tranrparcDt bdl er bubUdi and getting to 
the topf it diifipateiit filling the upper partot the veffid 
with vapoUr or fteamf ThiMi by torag the lit}uid in* 
to bubblcBi which are produped all over tbekottoni and 
fidca of the rcfleli it produces thepbonomenOn of ebak 
btion or boiling. Obferve^ that during ke paftage Op 
through thewater» it il, not changed or conden fed ; for 
the furroundiog water it already fo’ hot that the feniible 
or uncombined beat in il, is in equilibrio with that in the 
vapour, and therefore it it not difpofed toubforb any 
of that heat which it combined at an ingredient of thie 
VI pour, and gives it iticlaflictty. Forthii reafon, it 
happen! tliat water will not boil tidl itt whole maft be 
heated up to a la* ; for if the upper part be colder, k 
robi the rHing bubble of that bent which ia uec^&ry 
for its elaftioityi fo that it immediately cdllapfea agam, 
and the fyrface of th^ water remana fttlh Tbla may 
be perceived by holdjng water in a Floroiee fiaikover 
a lamp or cboffer. It wUl be obferved, fomc he* 
fore Me real ebtiUition^ ,thal Come bubblea arc formed 
at the bottotUi and get isp « vnry btlk way^ and then 
difappean Tbe diAancea whdeb they reacb before coK 
« lapfifig increaie aa the water eontinuet to warm fart Her 
up the mafi, tiU at hft it breaks out into boiling. 
If the kaudle/of a teapkeitk be grafj^ with the hand, 
a tremor will he felt fof feme Httle time before boilingt 
arlfiilg from Ikt Ut^ilc^fucouffions which are produced by 
the poUap^yi^ of the .bubbka of vapour. T^ia is much 
moiu viplefit«,asid IS ivaiHy ti^aiitiftle phenomenon if 
wu juddeply phmgd a lump of red hot iron into a vefTel 
flf .cold wWefi taking tira oorwd pant be near the 
fuTfacPtf J( the hand bef now implied to the fide-of the 
VemirfUTioft fibl 1 mt^t«ra 0 r M ftiit, and fi»meiitmes Arong 
thmuMJ: ttbcfeiwUc.frdm tJle large 

buhulkti a Uthakmw'part or4ra ira be too hQC». jt 
warms the fotimnnaitig, UKafier fottmclu that the bubUs 
4)utm Muw omqie up thr^nghit Utwoudiifiiledi and pro- 
duce The grat 

qf tremur i the feeling wKieh we 
liive durag tha an vank^he irated mny 

tq lUppojk tra. ikelkhUft are placed: in the fame 
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way, (fee Earthq;uaxi, Nt 8g— 98); and their hy. Steams 
potliefis, notwich [landing the objeflions which we have ***^' 

elfewhere Aaltf d to it, is by nn means unfeafible, jo 

It ia owfUg'to m fimtlareaure that violent thumps are The noife 
iometbikt felt on the bottom of a tea- kettle, erpetially'^i’l^fd ia 
cme which haa been iongiq nfe. Such arc frcquenily 
cruftfd bn the bottom with A Aowy concretion. 
fbmettmes is detached in little fcales. When one 
theCe ts adhering by one end to thobottom, the water 
gets between them in a thin fitm. Here it may be 
beatcdl con liderably above thb boiling temperature, and 
it AiddCidy lifts up jn a large' bubhk, which collapfes 
immedtately. A ftnooth failHng lying on the bottom 
wiH produce this appearance very licdently, or a thim- 
ble with the month down. 

la order to make water bod, the fire mnft be up- Water will 
plied to the fottom or fidci of the veiTel. If the not boil un- 
neUt be applied at tbe'top of the water, ic wHl Hvaftcl^^® the fira- 
awAy without boiling ; for the very foperficial Jo 

arc Aril fupplied with the heat neceflary for rendering ^om or fidm 
them elaAie, and they fty off without agitating the of the vcf- 
reft (a). fcUl 

Since this difengagement of vapout isHhe effect of 
ita elaAfcky, and fince this elafticity is a 
farce when the temperature is given, it follows, thatj^jg claftici- 
ftuida cannot boil ttU the elafticity of the vapour over-ty of the 
eomea the preffnre of the incumbent fluid and of the at- vapour. 0- 
mofphere. Therefore, wben thtspreffure is removtd 
diminifhed, the fluida muft foaner overcome what 
maina^ and boil at a lower temperature. Accordingly it pumteht" 
ia cdiforved that water will boil in an exhaiifted receiver bodies* 
when of the heat of the human body. If two ghfs piate 
bath A and B {fig. ) be conneAied a (lender inbc, cccckaavii. 
and Oeuf of them A be filled with water (a fmall opeti- 
ing ur piped facing left at top of the other), and thin 
be made tbboil, the vapour produced from' it vHU drive 
all the air out of the other, and will at Uft conic out 
itfalf, producing ftetm at the inouth of the pipe. When 
the baft B is obferved to be bcctipied tranfparent va- 
pour, wv may ooncludie that the air is completely ex- 
pellcxk ' ' Now fhul the pipe by Aickipg it' mio a piece 
of aalbw or bec&iwsnc ’i the vapour in B wiB foion.cfm- 
d^nfe^' und there will be a vacuum. The flame of a 
Iqoap blow-pipe being direAed^ to the little pipe, 
will caufe it immediately to clofc and feal hernietically. 

We now have a pretty inAhiment or coy called a Pd ls k 
• t Ara. vOrafjpr the bell A in the hollow of the hAnd ; 
thchsut of the hand will ipimediatcly capand thebtiK- 

. -.I . '■ ? ' ' 
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(ja) We eiplatUed the o^qoe aud c9oUdy appcarair^e of Ifiuum, %y faying that the vapour is tondenfed by com- 
ing into contaA vHth the c^or air. ' Thervis fafaiethingdu cloud which is very inexplicable. 

Theiparficiesuf it are fosmthnes Very diftintttifhtbtb by thiecye ; but they hkv^ nol ‘th^e fmait (lar^liki: brifltahcy 
of very fmaB dropsl of water, but give ibe niutdi^ itlk&iou e^a vivy fhia ’flfai Orw^tlelikc a foipbnbble^^ If 
we i^nd alfo tp tkek. motionv yre fee thetif<llMk|mding very (lowly in compiu4rdn '^'th th6 d^feent 0 ^ i foKd 
drop I dud ahn ve'ficulat coattkwdoh ii ullabBlIkdit^oiid'd'dbs^^^ at a dfihdle Ard^^a'l^u&^of 

ftcam.. It ia feen. furrounded by a faint halo sHtb^prifmatkay^ebloura^ preCifery fuch da 'del^ilMte by 

dpticallawa to bcloug to a coUedibn of velvdeai' bat totally different A-dm’ the halo whi^ Wmlld^be'^^foduced 
by a doBefkibfs qf fdlid drops. It is very dijSeull conceive how tlwife'Veficdcs' can Bb' foMiHl of watery' p'afti- 
clea,. each of which svas fwrouoded with; many particles of fire, now «ulnniittiidatted tb tl^ 181^ cadi' of 

tk&^ve^tclrs ftmll Mclodc within it a balHofai^y bbt be cauAWt refufc the faA."Wc kndidi'thktll,'^ 
oil 18 boiling or ueaHy. boiling, thefarface he obfigoel^ Arubk WitA the ladle, it pfrodigioda 

Dumber of e!xccediiigW<fin:ta^ve{!bk^^ willJMat aboitt in ike ab'lfer’>u Ibnft whdAl* ''Mr^aUfl\tiv v^as fWe 
tkiiikj tkcArft Vlm diftfadlf ofafervbd thbu^ (^Milto^aud ofaliifa^ ara uKbf 

H m ^plaining fcveral phenomena of the atmorpfaere. 
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ItcMii. Ue of vapour which may be in it,, this vapour will 
drive the water into Bt aud then will blow up through 
it for a long while, keeping ii io a ftaieof vi^ent «b^- 
lition, aa long as theve remains.a drbp^or film. of water 
in A. But care muft be^ukeo that Bis all the whUi; 
keptcuU, that it may ooadenle fhe vapour as faft ai it 
rifeB through the water. Touching B with the hand* 
or breathing warm on it, will imipedtately ftop tlie ebul- 
lition in it. When the water in A has thus been dilh- 
paledtv grafy B in ^the hand the water will be driven 
into A, and the ebullition wilt take place there bb it 
did in B* Putting one of the halls into the mouth will 
make the ebullition more violent in the other, and the 
CHxe in the mouth will feel very cold. This is a pretty 
illuilration of the rapid abrorpiion of the heat by the 
particles of water which are thuB converted into eUilic 
vapour. We have feen this little toy fufpended by the 
middle of the t^be like a balance, and thus placed in 
the infide of a window, having two holeB a and S cut 
in the pane, in fuch a lit nation that when A is full of 
water and prepoodcratei, B is oppofite to the bole k 
Whenever the room became fufhciently warm, the va* 
pour was formed in A, and immediately drove the wa- 
ter into B, which was kept cool by the air coming in- 
to the room through the hole^ By this means B was 
made to preponderate in its turn, and A was then op- 
polite to the hole 4, and -the procefs was now repeat^ 
in the oppoiite direction ; and this amufeinent continu- 
^ cd ati long as the room was warm enough. 

Li4iuTr«!dif- know that liquors differ exceedingly in thetem- 

ftr much in pcraLures necclTary for their ebullition. This forms the 
the te n. great chemical dilliiidlion between volatile and fixed bo- 
jpurifuri: dicB. But the difference of temperature in which they 
filr thvh arc. converted into permanently elailic vapour, 

ebullition. prcfTiire of the almofphere, is not a certain 

meafurc of their differences of volatility. The natural 
boihng point of a body is that in which it will he con* 
verted inu> ,elafl'ic vapour under no prrlTurt, or in vn£uo. 
The boiljng point in the open air depends on the law uf 
the eUidcity of the vapour tn relntiou to its heat. A 
fiuid A may he lefs volatile, that is, may require more 
licat ^to make it boil in vacuot than a fluid B ; But if 
the clallicity of the vapour of A be more inercafed by 
an iiicrcafe of ccmpcraiure than that of the vapour of 
B, A may boil at as low, or even at a lower tempera- 
ture., in the open air, than B does } for the increafed 
clallicity of the vapour of A may Jooner overcome the 
preffure of the atmofphci^. Few experiments have been 
made on the relation between the temperature and the 
t’latlicicy of different vapoars.. Bo long ago as tire year 
1 ,765^ we had occaiion to exasninc tbe boiling points of 
all luijh liquors as we could manage in an air pump 3 
that iB, fucU as did not produce vapooss which deltroy- 
f*d the valves and fhe leathi^re of theyriftoas s and ipe 
thought that tlus.exp( rimci^gave.JUt^m toconciu^;, 
that ihv of all the vapours was nfiedied by h.cat 

nm^rci'cc *** degree.' For chat tlw di£p< 

hr' vein ft:ixii^ between their boiliug poivAi in the air aiid id 
th it iMii!- vacm> was nearly the fmne itiaJk namely, about lao dc- 
y gree« of Fabrenbtu^e thcraiomctcc. ^ II is exceedingly 
in air and ditUcuh to niakc experiments of dn's kind : The va- 
,// pom* are jo condeoiiblfl, attdmhaage their elalticttf fo 

‘ prodl^oudy by a trifling change tempeiatare, that» 
it is ilmod impafhUe to examine this pwmc with , 
fiOu« & ilv^ kowcTcrt as we Audi £iee 1 ^ smd by, a fub-' 


}i!& of Goniider^du ptiaftlcal importance ip, meebuoic Stsm 
arts ; and aa aqourAte kauwledge of the relation would 
be ci great ufe aUo to the difliHer t and it would bf 
no lefsimponaut.tojdifcover the. relation of tjieir elaftici* 
tv aitd denlity, by eaamiqing their compee^ility, iu 
the fame manner as we have afcertauied the relation in 
tbe cafe of what call aeriaJ is, fuch as wc . 
have never obferved in the form of l^ui^sor Aolidi, ex- 
cept in con feq pence, of their union wi^b each other or 
with other bodies. In clj^ article Pneumatics wc 
took notice of it as fomethiing Uke a natural law, that 
all tbefe airs, or gafrs as they are now called, had their 
claliicity very nearly, if not exactly proportional to their 
denfity. This appears from the experiments of Achard,, 
of Fontana, and others, on vital air, inflammable air, 
fixed air, and feme others. lt.gives usfomt prefump- 
tion to fuppofe that it holds in all elaftic vapours what- 
,ever, and tW it is conaei^ed with their claflicity ; and 
it renders it fomewha.t probable that they are all elaftic, 
only becaufe the caufe of best (the matter of Are if you 
will ) is elaftic, and that their law of elafticity, in refpeft x.f 
of dcnAty, U the fame with that of fire. But it muft Towhatthe 
be obferved, that although we thus afifign tbe elafticity 
of fire as the immediate cauG: of the elafticity of vapour, 
in the fisme a^ay, aad on tbe fame grounds, that we a- 
feribe the fluidity of briiie ike flpidity of the water 
which holds the Xolid fait in folution, it docs not follow 
that this is owing, as is commonly fuppofed, to a rqiul- 
fioo or tendency to recede from each other exerted by 
the particles of fire. We are as much entitled to infer 
a repulfion of unlimited extent between the particles of 
water 3 for we fee that by its means a fliigle particle of 
fca fait becomes djftemuuitcd through tlic whole of a 
very large vefleL If vrater bad notbean a vilihle and 
palpable fubftance, and the flit only bad been vifiUc 
and palpable, we might Imve formed aPliular notion of** 
chemical folution. But we» on the contrary, have 
^confidcrcd xbc'quagMver/iun motiQUor etpaafion of the 
fait as a difleminaiiun among the part icks of water i and 
we have afcribed it to chc iiamg attraftion of tbe atoms 
of fall for the atoms of water, and .thcrSttnidiiqa of 
thefc fall fur each other, thiuking ihat each alomof fak 
accumulates round iiftlf a mulLitwde of watecy. auiins, 
and by fu doing muft recede from the^ othiT' falitie 
atoms. Nay, we farther fee, that by fotces wbich we 
naturally conlider as atti actions, an xxpanlion may ho 
produced of the, whole nmfs, which wjfl.iifli agtinft ex#! 
icrnal mechanical forces. . .It .is ^ thus tliat woodiuicOs 
with ’ slmolt uifuperablc force by imbfbiiig moiftiire 4 
It is thus that a fpuiige iifimerfed in water . beconies 
really an elaftic compreffihlc body, relemhling a blowis 
bladder! and there are appearances; wbicu warrant us 
to apply ihis mode of conception to claftic fluids.— « 

When air is fnddcnly comp k fled, a ihcrmCMneter in- 
cluded m it fliowB a rile of tL^mperatiire 3 that is,, an 
appeal aucc of heat now reduud'^ht, which wau fonxier- 
ly (Combined. TIkt heat fccmi to be'iquetzsd oat aa 
the waUr from eke fponge. ' 16 

Accordingly this apmion, tliat the elafticity of fleam Afcribtd 
and oiliCi vapours is owing meiciy to the aiLratlioii for by fnme to 
firt, and the coniequcui diflciiuiiatiou uf Lhel, .particles **^*'*!'^*®"» 
through the wtinlc raau of fire, baa been c nit ruined 
by many uaiuralilU, and it hab bet'n .ifcribed ent^ely to^ 
atti-acUon. We by no means .pretend to dL^ctde 3^ but 
we tkibk the analogy ky iar too flight to fotuni any 

covfideht 
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Steatn. cdnfident opinidn on it. T^e aknift tofolref^lKiioraena 
*' ^ by ttttnAion only, on if it weit of tnore cify concep- 
tion than repuHkrnd Confidefed merely m fa^ls, they 
are quite on a par. Tlie apprarancea of n attire in 
which we observe a^ual rece(&s of the parta of body 
from each other, are aa dHUniSt, and as frequent and fa- 
miliar, a« the Bppearancea of aflual approach. And if 
we attempt to go farther in otrr contemplation, and to 
conceive the way and the forcea by which either the 
appraximationB or receflea of the atoms are produced^ 
w'e muft acknowledge that we have no conception of 
the matter ; and we can only fay, that there is a caufe 
of thefe motions, and we call it a force, as in every cafe 
of the produd:ioit of motion. We call it attradlion or 
repulfion juft as we happen to contemplate an accefs or 
a rccefs. But the analogy here is not only flight, but 
imperfe€^, and Tads moft in thofc cafes which are moft 
flinple, and where we fliould expeft it to be mod com- 
plete. We can fqiieezc water out of a fponge, it is 
true, or out of a piece of green wood : but when the 
white of an egg, the tremclla, or feme gums, fwell to 
a hundred times theirdry diitienfionsby imbibing water, 
we cannot fqueeaC oitt a particle. If fluidity (for the 
reafoning mull equally apply to thia as to vaporouf- 
ncfi) be owing to an accumiihuion of the extended 
matter of fire, which gradually expanded the fblid by 
its very minute additions; and if the accumulation round 
a panicle ofioe, which is nceeffary for making it a par- 
ticle of water, be fo great in comparifon of what gives 
it the expanfion of one degree^ as cxpiTiment obliges 
vs to conelude~it feems Snitievitableconrequence that 
all fluids flmuld be many times rarer than the foUds from 
which they were produced^ But we know that the dif- 
ference is trifliifg<in all cafes, and in fome (water, for 
inlUnce, aitd iron) the fotid is rarer than the fluid, 
More pro- ®theT irrgumeBtS (each of them perhaps of little 

nw- whea taken «ilone, but which are all fyftcmati- 

ingccia cally connC^nd) concur in ^^^ndering it much more 
liuiiual re- ]>rol^le that the matter Of fire^ ia caufmg clpfticity^ 
fiulfion he- immediately by its own ckflicity, which we cannot 
iwr\?dei"^ cemoeive ill anyjofherway than as a mutual tendency in 
ita particles* to^ recede frcmi each other ; and we doubt 
not but that, if it cOuld be obtuined alone, we ihould 
find it an ekftic flofd like air. Wc even think that 
there are cafes in which it is obfcfved in this (late. The 
elailic force of gunpowder is very much beyond the 
clafticity of all the vapours whkli are produced in its 
deflagration, each of them being expanded as much as 
we oan reafonably f^pofe by tlie^great heat to which 
they ace expufed. The writer of this article exploded 
foRie gunpowder mixed with a oonflderable portion of 
finely powdeied quartz, and another parcel mixed with 
fine filings of copper. The elafticity was mcafured by 
the penetralion of the ball which was difcha'*ged, and 
was great in the degree now nnentiuned. The experi- 
inent was ibcondik^ed, that much of the quarts and' 
copper was ib colledltd, that much quartz had been 
melted, and fome of the uopper was iMt melted. ' The 
heat, therefore, could not be fuch as to explain the 
elaflicity by expanfion of the vapours ; and it became 
not improbable that fire was here as a detached 

chemical fluid by its own clafticity. But to return to 
ottr fubjcfl. 

'There is one cwcumftance in wliiuh we think our 
own expcTtmems fliow a remarkable dificrenee (at leaft 
in degcee) betwjfen the coxidenfiblc and iocoodcnfiblc 
VoL. XVII. Part II. 


vapours. It is weB known, that when air is very fuxh- fite snt- ^ 
dcaly expanded, cold is pri^uced, and heat when it ia v— ^ 
fuddenly condenfed. When making experiments with 
tlie hopes of difeovering the connexion between 
elafttcity and denfity of the vapours of boiling water, ftrmcc be- 
and alfo of boiling fpirits of tui^entinc, we found ihctwcni con- 
change of denfity accompanied by a change of tempc-^l^ulij^l^ 
mture vaftly greater than in the cafe of incoerrihle gafes. ‘"‘.cm- 
Wlien the vapour of boiling water was fuddenly “Bow* p^yr;, 
ed to expand into five times its bulk, we obferved ihe^ ’ 
depreflion-of a large and ftnfibie air thermometer to be 
at leaft four or-five times greater than in a fimilar ex- 
panfion of common air of the fame temperature. Tlie 
chemical reader will readily fee reafuns for expcfling, 
on the contrary, a fmallcr alteration of temperature, 
both on account of the much greater rarity of the fluid, 
and on account of a partial condenfation of its water, 
and the consequent difengagement of combined heat. 

This difference in the quantity of fire which is com- and ali» 
bined in vapours and gafes is fo confiderabJe as to au- fomc dir- 
thorizc us to fuppofe that there is fomc difference in *" 

chemical conftitution of vapours and gafes, and that the 
connexion between the fpecific bafes of the vapour and of" 
the fire which it contains is not the fame in air, for in- vapour, 
ftance, as in the vapour of boiling water ; and this dif- 
ference may be the reafon why the one is eafily con- 
denfible by cold, while the ocher has never been exhi- 
bited in a liquid nr fulid form, except by means of its 
chemical union with other fubftances. In this particular 
inftaace wc know that there is an effential difference — 
that in vital or atmofphefic air there is not only a pro- 
digious quantity of fire which is not in the vapour of 
water, but that it alfo contains light, or the caufe of 
light, in a combined ftate. This is fully evinced hy the 
great difeovery of Mr Cavcndilli of the Compofition of 
water. Here wc ere taught that water (and cotife- 
quently its vapour) confide of ait from which the light 
and grcatcft part of the fire have been frpfuated. Anil 
the rubfeqticnt difeoveriee of the celebrated l^avoificr 
(bow, that almoft all the condenlible gafcfl with which 
we are aequainted confifl either of airs which have al- 
ready loft much of tbeir fire (and perhaps light too), or 
of matters in whicfi we have no evidence of fire or light 
being combined In this manner. 

This confideration may go far in explaining this dif- 
fereiicc m the condenfibility of ihiife different fpcciee of 
aerial fluids, the gafes and the vapours ; and it is with 
this qualification only that we are djfpofed to allow that 
all bodies are condenfible into liquids or folids by sb- 
drawing the heat. In order that vital air may become 
liquid or folid, we bold that it is not fufficient thar u 
body be prefenbed to it which (hall Amply abfirad us 
heat* This would only sbftrafl its uncombined fire.— 

But another, and much larger portion remains chemi- 
cally combined by means of light. A chemical .'ifltoity 
muft be brouj^t into aiffion which may abftrad, not 
tlie fire from the oxygen ( to (peak in the language of 
M. I.*avaifier), but the oxygen from the fire and light. 

And our produdinn is not the detached bafis of arr, but 
detached heat and light, «nd the formation of hti oxyd 
of fome kind. 

To profeeme the chemical confidmtiim of Steams Gehera^ 
farther than thele gmeral obfcrimCiona,' which ap- oiiki^rva- 
^dicafblc to all, would be nlmoft to wile a trentife 
chemiftry, and would be' a tupeiauott of many things 
which have been treated of in fuficieiit detail in other 
5 A articles 
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turn, tic- 
conliiij^ at 
the uir is 
hc^ivy or 


11 
As jfluic^s 


Stiim. article of tin's work. We (hall tlierefore conclude tbU 
“▼“"r* article with feme other obfervatiou8> which are alfo ge- 
neraU with refpeA to the different kinds of coercible 
vapours, but wbicb have a particular relation to the 
20 following article, 

Steair rircs Steam or vapour is an clallic fluid, whofc elaflicity 
at different balances the preffure of the atmofphcrc ; and it bat. been 
temi'cra- produced^ from a folid or liquid body railed to n fuflicient 
temperature for giving it this elaflicity; that is, for 
cauliiig the fluid to boil. This temperature inufl vary 
with the prefTure of the air. Accordingly it is found, 
that when the air is light (indicated by the barometer 
being low), the fluid will boil fooner. Wlien the ba- 
rometer (lands at 30 inches, , water boils at the tempe- 
laturc 212*^. If it (land fo low as 28 inchea, water 
will boil at 2082. In the plains of Quito, or at Gon* 
dar ill AhyiTinia, where the barometer (lands at about 
21 inches, water will boil at 195^* Highly rcAifled 
alciiliol will boil at 160**, and vitriolic ether will boil 
at 88 ' or 89°, 'j''hia is a temperature by no means un- 
common in thefe places : nay the air is frequently 
w'arincr. Vitriolic ether, therefore ia a liquor which 
can hardly be known in thofc countries. It is hardly 
poflible to pveferve it in that form. If a phial have not 
its flopper flrmly tied down, it will be blown out, and 
the liquor will boil and bediflipated in fleam. On the 
top of Chimboracao, the human blood mull be difpofed 
to give out air-buhblcfl. 

Wc^faid fome time ago that we had concluded, from 
iTjil' umUT experiments made in tlu? receiver of an air-pump, 
ibe prcffiire^hal fluids boil ffl vacuo at a temperature nearly 220 
of the va. dt'jj^recs lower than that iiecvfl^ry for their boiling in 
pour which (he opeu air. But we now fee that this mud have been 
from "them grofs approximation 5 for ia thefc experiments 

the nin- fluids were boiling under the preflufe of the vapour 

cluiion which they produced, and which could not be abflradi- 
iiKiitionrd ed by working the pump. It appears4jpom the expeii^ 
in N® 14. isments of Lard Charles Cavcndifli, mentioned in the ar- 
«tilyu grofs P neumatics, the water of the temperature 72® 

aiinrnsima. ,«■ iiii" i f 

was converted into elauic vapour, which balanced a pref- 
fure of -Iths of an inch of mercury, and in this ttaie it 
occupied the receiver, and did not allow' the mercury in 
the gciugc to fink to the level. As fad as this was ab- 
flraCted by woiking the air-pump, more of it was pro- 
duced from the furface of the water, fo that the preffure 
continued the fame, and the water did not boil. Had 
it been poflible to produce a vacuum above this water, 
it would have boiled fui a moment, and would even have 
continued to boil, if the receiver could have been kept 
very cold. 

llrpon reading thcfip expcrimenls, and fome very curi- 
ous ones of MrNairne, in the Phil. Tranf. Vol. LXVII. 
the writer of this article was induced to examine more 
particularly the relation between the temperature of the 
vapour and its cUflicityi in the following manner; 
•hriempc- ABCD (fig. 2.) is the fedlion of a fmall digeftcr 
vatiire of made of copper. Its ltd, which is faflehed to the hodv 
vapour '«R(1 with fcRfivs, is pierced with three holes, each of whicii 
ju elaftKi- a fmnll pipe (oldered into it. . The firft hole was 
funiifhed with a brafs Gafety-valve V, nicely fitted to it 
by grinding. The area of this valve was exadly -^th of 
an inch. There refled on the ftalk at top of this valve 
the arm of a fteclyard carrying a flidiilg weight. This 
arm had a fcalc of equal parts, foadjulfted to the weight 
that the number on the fcale correfpooded to the inches 
of mercury, whofc pi^ffurc on the under furfacc of tbe 
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yalve is equal to that of the (Icelyard on its top ; fo tliat 
when the weight was at thp divifion 10, the prclTurc 
of theflcclyard on the valve was jufl equal to tliat of a 
coluimi of mercury 19 inches high and -^th of an inch 
bafe. The middle hole contained a thermometer T 
firmly fixed into it, fo that no vapour could cfcapc by 
its fides. The ball of this thernMimeler was but a little 
way below the lid. Tire third ]io!e received occafioiMl- 
ly the end of a glafs pipe SGF, wliofe defeeuding Ug 
was about 36 indies lung. When this fyphon v^as nut 
ufed, the hole was properly (luit with a plug. 

The vcifel was half filled with difliiled water which 
had been purged of .nr by boiling. The lid was then 
fixed on, having the third bole S plugged up, A lamp 
being placed under the vdfcl, the water boiled, and the 
fleam ifTucd copioufly by tlu* fafcty-valve. The thcr- 
niumetcr flood at 2 13^ and a barometer in the room at 
29«9 inches. The weight was then put ou the fifth 
divilion. The thermometer immediately began to rife ; 
and when it was at 220, the fleam ilTued by the lidcs 
of the valve. The weight was removed to the lotli 
divilion; but Dcforc the thermometer could be diflindily 
obferved, the fleam was ifl'uing at the valve, The lamp 
was removed farther from the bottom of the veflel, that 
the progrefs of heating might be more moderaie ; and 
when the fleam ceafed to ifliie from the valve, the ther- 
mometer was at 227. The weight w.is now fliified to 
xj ; and by gradually approaching the lamp, the fleam 
again i Sued, and the thermometer was at 132^* This 
mode of trial was coptinued all the way to the 75th 
divifion of the fcale. The experimeots were then re- 
peated in the contrary order ; that the weight being 
fufpended at the 75th divifion, and the fleam ilTuing 
flrongly at the valve, the lamp was withdt‘a>vh, and the 
moment the fleam ceafed to come out, the tbermpnicr - 
ter was obferved. The fame was done at the 7Qth, 65^!^’ 
divifion, &:c. Thefe experiments were fevcral times re- 
peated both ways ; and the means of all the refults for 
each divifion arc exprefled in the following table, where 
column ift exprefTes the elaflicity of the fleam, being 
the fum of 29,9, and the divifion of the flcclyard ; co* 
luinn 2d exprefles the temperature of the fleam corre- 


fpondiiig to this elaflicity. 

1 . TL 

55 inches.. 219® 

40 226 

45 ^ 3 * 

50 ^31 

55 ^ 4 *' . 

60 247 

65 *51 

70 25 s 

75 *59 

80 263 

85 267 

90 270-^. 

95 *744 

too 278 

105 281 


A very different procefa waa neceflfary for afeertainin^ 
the elaflicity of the fleam in lower temperatures, and 
conrequeniLy under fmallcr preifures than that of the 
atmofphcre. Thcglafs lyphon SGF was now fixed in- 
to its. hole ill the lid 0/ tfie digefler. The water was 
made to ,buil Iknartly for fome time, and the fleam ifl'ued 
copiously Uuih at the valve and at Uic fyplmm The 

lower 
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'$team. lower end oF the fyphon was now immerfed into a broad 
'fauccr of mercury, and the lamp inftantly removed, 
and every thing was allowed to grow cold. By this 
the (learn was gradually condenfed, and the mercury 
rofe in the fyphon, without fenfibly finking in the fau- 
ccr. The valve and all the joints Were fmeared with a 
thick clammy cement, compofed of oiI| tallow, and ro- 
fin, which elfeflually prevented all ingrefs of air. The 
weather was clear and frofty, the barometer Handing at 
^9,84, and the thermometer in the vcfTel at 4a\ The 
mercury in the fyphon flood at 29,7, or fomewhat 
higher, thus fliowing a very complete condenfation. 
The whole vcfltl was furrounded with pounded ice, of 
the temperature 3I®, This made no fenfible change 
in the height of the mercury. A mark was now made 
at the fiirface of the mercury- One obferver was fta- 
tioned at the thermometer, with inflruflions to call out 
as the thermometer reached the divifions 42, 47, 52, 
57, and fo on by every five degrees till it flujiild attain 
the boiling heat. Another obferver noted the corre- 
fponding defeents of the mercury by a fcale nt indies, 
which had its beginning placed at 29,84 from tlie fur- 
face of the mercury in the faucer. 

The pounded ice was now removed, and the lamp 
placed at a confiderable diflance below the velTel, fo at 
to warm us contents very (lowly. Thcfc obfervationa 
being very cafily made, were feveral times repeated, and 
their mean refults are fet down in the follnwing table t 
Only obferve, that it was foiind difficult to note down 
tlic defeents for every fifth degree, becaufe they fiic- 
ceeded each other fo fall. Every loth was ju^ed fuf- 
ficieut for edablifhing the law of variation. The firfl 
column of the table contains the temperature, and the 
fecond the defeent (in inches) of the mercury from the 
mark 29,84. 
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32* 

? 

40 

0,1 

So 

0,2 

60 ' 

0.3s 

70 


80 

0,82 

90 

iil8 

too 

ii6i 

110 


130 

3»o® 

130 

3.95 

140 

5.>5 

150 

6,72 

160 

8.6j 

170 

ii.oy 

180 

H,o 5 

190 

i 7 . 8 y 

200 

22(62 

210 

28,65 

five numbers at the top of the column of 


tube was procured of the form reprefented in fig. 3. hav- 
ing a little ciftern L, from the top and bottom of' 
which proceeded the fyphons K and MN. The ciftern 
contained mercury, and the tube MN was of a (lender 
bore, and was about fix feet two inches long. The end 
K was firmly fixed in the third hole of the lid, and tlie 
long leg of the fyphon was furnirhed with a fcale of 
inches, and firmly faflened to an upright poft. 

The lamp was now applied at fuch a diflance from 
the velTel as to warm it (lowly, and make the water 
boil, the fleam cfcaping for fome time tlirough the fafe- 
ty valve. A heavy weight was then fiifpended on the 
fteclyard ; fuch as it was known that the velTel would 
fupport, and at the fame time, fuch as would not allow 
the fleam to force the mercury out of the long tube. 
The thermometer began immediately to rife, as alfo the 
mercury in the tube MN. Their correfpondent flations 
are marked in the following tabic : 

Temp, Elaft^ 

2 1 2^ 0,0 

220 5,9 

230 14,6 

240 25,0 

2 JO 36,9 

260 JO, 4 

270 64,2 

280 106,0 

This form of the experiment is much more j'-ifccp- 
tiblc of accuracy than the other, and the meafures of 
elaflicity are more to be depended on. In repeating 
the experiment, they were found much more conftant ; 
whereas, in the former method, difitrences occurred ot 
two inches and upwards. 

We may now conne6\ the two fcti of experiments 
into one table, by adding to the numbers in this lafl 
table the conflant height 29,9, which was the height 
of the mercury in the barometer during the lafl fet of 
•bfervations. 


elafticitirs are not fo accurate as the others, becaufe the 
tn jrciiry palTed pretty quickly through ihefe points. 
But the progrefs was extremely regular through the re- 
maining points ; fo that the elaflicities correfponding to 
temperatures above 70^ may be coufidered as very ac- 
curately afcertaiiied. 

Not being altogether fatisfied with the method em- 
ployed for meafiiring the elaflicity in temperatures above 
that of boiling water, a better form* 6F experiment 
adopted. (fndecA it was the want of other apparatus 
vrtiich made it neccffaiTrtb employ the former). A glafc 


Temp. 

Ela(l^ 

32« 

0,0 

40 

0,1 

so 

0,2 

60 

o »35 

70 

0.55 

80 

0,82 

90 

‘.*5 

100 

V.6 

no 

2.25 

1 20 

3.0 

130 

3.95 

140 

5.<5 

150 

6,72 

160 

8.65 

170 

II,Oj 

iSo 

i4.oir 

190 

17.85 

200 

22,62 

28,65 

310 

820 

3^.8 

^30 

44.7 

240 

2J6 

Je,! 

260 

2?0 

280 
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In tb«tnemoi*n of the Rdyal Academy of Berlin (or 

S Ba» there ii an account of fone expei^unentt made hf 
r Acband ort theielaftic force of fteani« from thetem- 
KTKwell J** They agr« eitremeljr weU 

with thofe w\(* nieitlioned nercy rarely differing more than 
of Mr A- or three tenthi of an inch. He alto examined 
elurd. the ebfticity of the Tsqtoar produced ftom alcohol. 

and found, that when the dallicityWate^aal to that of 
the Srapour of water, the temperature waa about 55^ 
lower. Thus, when the elaffticity of both wu meafu* 
red hy '28.1 inches of mercury, the temperatwre of the 
watery vapour w^ 2Dp% and that of the Ipirituoas va- 
pour was 173^- When the elallicity was 1815. the 
temperature of the water waa 189,5. and that uf the 
atoohul 1/5 4.6* ^When the eladicity was j 1.0^9 the 
Winter was 168*. and the alcohoJ 134^,4. Observing 
the difference between the temperatures of equally elaf- 
tic .vapoujrs of water and alcohol not to be coiUlant. hut 
gradually to diminifli, in Mr Achard’s experiments, 
along with the elafticity. it became intereAing to difeo- 
ver whether and at what temperature this difference 
would vanifli altogether. Experiments were accordiiur- 
ly made by the writer of this article, fiinilar to thole 
made with water. They were not made with the fame 
fcrupulous care, nor repeated as they deferv^d, but they 
fiirnilhed rather an uncxpedled refuh. The following 


Tem. 

Elaft. 


0,0 

40 


60 

0,8 

«o 

0,8 

ibo 

5»9 

120 

6,9 

140 

12,2 

160 

21,3 

180 

34 i 

YOO 

5 ^ *4 

220 

7 «.S 

440 


24 

Wefay tha. .... 

Tnlt in boiling point fecmed by former experiments to be 

r>knn|^thc all 8 aids about 120** or more below their hoiihig 

tempera- point in the ordinary prefTiire of the atmofphere. it was 
turrs oi c- re afonablc to expedl that the temperature at which they 
'^’^^'ceafed to emit feuBhly elattic fleam would have fome 
relation to their temperatures when emitting (learn of 
*jnd alcohol *^**7 determinate eUllicIty. Now as the vapour of alco- 
hol of daffi city 30 has its temperature about 56** low- 
than the tempefslure of water eqaaUy claftic. it waa 
to be expefted that the temperature at which it ceafed 
to be (Viifibly affeCled would be federal degrees lower 
than 32*. It is evident, however, that this is not the 
'trafe. But this is a point that idefehMtt 4nore attcncjon. 
hreaufe it iS dofeiy connected with the chemical rda- 
licjfi between the element fuch there be) of fire and 
ihb bodkuhvto whofe compo8tion>U &eJms to enter af a 
coiiflitufcnt parti What is the ’tooiprraturc 32®. to 
make it peculiarly eoOnefled with cla8icity ? It » a 
frmpetatUre affumed by us for our own conveniency. 
on account of the faiibilianty of water in our experi- 
ments. ‘ .^ther. we Jtnowv boils ii^ a temperature far 
helbw this'f as apMari from Dr CutU&^'B experioieats 
‘ iiv the Effays Phyfical and Xnitorary of Edin- 

hifrgh'.^ On tlw fahh of former experunents. we mny 
be pretty certain that, it will boil is vacuo At the tem* 
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pcracure««-l4*. hecaafe in the air it boils at -h lo6^ Bteata. 
Therefore ,we may be gertaui. that the Beam or vapour V”' 
of sather, when of the temperature 52*. will be very £ieu- 
fibly elaftic. Indeed Mr lAvoifier fays# that if it be 
expofed in an exbauft-ed receiver in winter, its vapour 
will fupport nrercury <at the height of lO inches. A 
tories of experimentton this vapour fimilar to the above 
would be very inftmdive. We even wi(h that thofe 011 
alcohol were more carefully, repeated. If we draw u 
curve line, of which the ahfeifla is the line of tempera- 
turea. a 4 td the ordinates arc ihc con'efpondiDg heights 
of the mercury in thefe expeximents on, water and alco- 
hol, W€ (hall obferre# that altliough they hath feufibly 
coincide at 32®. and have the ablcdl'a fur their commun 
tangent, a very Duall error, of ublervatioa tnay be the 
caufe of tliis. and the curve which exprefles the clailici- 
ty of fpirituuus va{>our may really iutedCeA the other, 
and go backwards conEdcrably bcy 4 )iid 32®. 2^ 

This range of ex perimeuts gives rife tu fbme curious Thofe cx- 
aud importaut refteCtions. We now fee that no parti- 
cular temperature is neceilary for water affuming the 
form of permanently elaftic vapour i and that ifis high- 
ly probable that it affuoies thu form even at the tempe- 
rature 32® ; only its elailiciiy is too fmall to afford us 
any fenfitde meafurc. It is well kuovvn that even ice 
evaporates (fee experinmiutothis purpofeby Mr WiU 
fon in the Philofophical Tnui&tlious. when a piece of Vul. LXX 
poliihed metal covered with koar-ftojl became pcrfcdly 
clear by expofn^ it to a dry frally wind)* 

Even mercury waporaicq, or is couvcrted.into clallic 
vapour, when alLextcroal paeffure is removed* The dim 
him which utay frequently he obfon^d iu the uppur 
fart of a barometer which Banda aear a. Bream of air« 

IB found to be fmall globules of mecci^' (bk'king to ihe 
infide of the tube* They may be feen by the help of 
a magnifying glafs. usd are the bed <telt of a well mode 
barometer. They will be entirely removed by caufing 
the mercury to rife along the tube. It will lick them 
all up. They conliff of mercury which had evaporated 
in the void fpace. and was afterwards condenftd by the 
coldglafs. But tbetdafticity is too. fmall to^pccafion 
a fenlible deprcilion of the column, evu) wJurncoHlidtT- 
ably warmed by a candle. . 26 

Many philofuphnrs accordingly iaiz^ine# that fponta-Sponrsne*^ 
neons evaporation in low temperatuyea is pioduced in ^vapo- 
this way. But we . cannot be of thispphuon. and na-ull 
Bill think that this kind of cvaporaiibp^ is produced by 
the diffol ving power of^tlie air. !Whn^,pioiIii ^ir. w fud- viuir po^er 
deniy rarefied, thencjs always t prelaipilKatiun of water, mc^ir. 
This is mail diflin^ly lixfU when we work an air-pump 
brifkly. A mill is. produced, which jm fee plainly full 
to the bottom of the receiver. But by this new doc- 
trine the very contrary ihould happen, bii^eauic the ten- 
dency of water to appear in the claftic form is promo*, 
ted ky removing the extern^ prt^ure.s and wc really 
iizra[^e thit moee of it now oduaby becomes fimple 
elaftic watery vapour. But the mift or precipitation 
(hows incontroverxibly;. .that there had been a previous 
folutioui- Bttlutioa is pm formed by forces which aCt in 
the way of atftntdioa . or. to exprefs it nsore fafily. fo- 
Itttiatis are accompanied by thf hiutual approiichcs of 
thcpnrirck'linflhe meuAruuiUAU^ fulveud: all luch ten- 
don tp iucatafc by a diminution ufdi- 

ftaoct* . Hqucc it follow, that air of doable dead- 
ly wiU dijflblwciiuSorc ibaa twice aa uiuiph wa^pr. Thcre- 
we when .wc fuddeuly carefy fatur^aud air (^ven tho’ 

iU 
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Stteam. k» heat (hould oot diminiih) fomc water. auA be itt 
y w’ go* What may be its quantity we hnow not ; but it 
he mre than what would .now become claftic by 
this diminution of furroundiiig preffure ; nnd it is not 
unlikely but this may have fomc in producing 

the veficlea which we found fo difficult to eaplain. 
Thefe may be filled with pure watery vapour, and be 
floating in a fluid compofed of water di&lvcd in air. 
An experiment of Fontana^s £eems to.put thin matter 
out of doubt. A diAilltng apparatus AB (fig. 4.) 
was fo contrived, 'that the heat War applied above the 
furface of the water iu the alembic A. This was done 
by eiiclofmg it in another velTel CC. filled with hot wa- 
ter. In the receiver B there was a fort of barome- 
ter D, with an open ciflern, in order to fee what 
prefl'ure there was on the furface of tl>e fluid* While 
the receiver and alembic contained air, the heat applied 
at A produced no fen Able diftillation during feverai 
hours : But on opening a cock £ in the receiver at 
its 'bottom, and making the water in the alembic to boU, 
ftcaon was produced which fboa expelled all the air, 
and followed it through the cock. The cock was now 
fbut, and the wlvole allowed to grow cold by removing 
the fire, and applying cold water to the alembic. The 
bjwometer fell to a level turarly. Then warm water 
was allowed to get into the outer veflel CC. The ba- 
rometer rofe a little, aiul the diililLation went on briikly 
without the fmalled ebullttismia the alembic. The con- 
clufioii Is obvious ; while there was air in the receiver 
and comnauuicating pipe, the diliillation proceeded en- 
tirely by the diflalviiig power of this air. Above the 
water in the alembic it was quickly faturated ; and tliis 
fatu ration proceeded flowly . aiong the Aill air in" the 
conuttunicatingpipe, and at kA might lake place thro* 
the whole of the receiver. The ^es of the receiver 
being kept cold, ihould condenfe part of the water dif- 
fblved in the air in conta^^ with them, and this fliould 
trickk down the Tides and be collc&d. But any per- 
fon who bas obierved how long a cryftal of blue vi- 
triol will lie at the bottom of a glals ^ dill water be» 
fore ^he tinge will reach the Turface, will .fee that it 
mu A be neat to impoffible for di filiation to go on in 
thefe drcumAances ; and accordinjp^y none waa obferv- 
But when the upper part of the apparatus was 
filled wHb pure watery vapour, it was fupplkd from 
the nltmbic as fail as ft was condenfed in Uic receiver, 
}uft' 08 in the pulfe gUk. 

A cert^ Another infereri'ec which may be d.rawn. firom tlicfe 
kw in the f tfi^rtmcnts is, that Nature ferms to afFe^l a certain 
dilatacionoflaW in the dilatation of aeriform fluids by heat. I’hey 
scrihirni dilatable wearly in proportton of thdr pre- 

feot dilatat ion. For if we fuppofe that tlic vapours 
riTemblc air, in having their daAicily in any given tem- 
pcratvire proporiios'al to ibeir denfity, w,e maft fuppofe 
that iT fleam of the claAicily 60, that is, fupporting 60 
iiithcs of mercitry, were fubje^led to a preifure pf 30 
Inclics, ' it would expand into twice its ptefenthdlk. 
The augmentation of elafticity therefore is the mea- 
fure of the bulk into which it would expand in order 
to arqnire its former elafticity. Taking the iuerreafe 
of elafticity therefore as a meafure of the bulk into 
wh'ch it would expand tmder one coiifttnt preflure, 
fee that equal increments of temperature plro- 
du^x* nearly eqiml btultiplications of hulk. Thus if a 
certain diminution of temperature dimintil\es its hulk 
I'thj another cqitul dhtiinution of tempcraitiu'e will 


diminilhthis d«w bulk Jih very nearly. Thus* in out 5?tcd.iL 
experiments, the temperatures no*, 140® 170®, zoo®. 
ago®, are ia arithmetical progreihon, having equal dif- 
ferences; and we fee that the corrcfpondiug clafticities 
X#25, S*^S* 22,62, 44,7, arc very nearly in 

the continued proportion of i to 2. The elafticity 
correfponding to the temperature 260 deviates confider- 
able from this law, which would give 88 or 89 in* 

{lead of 80 ; and the deviation increafes in the higher 
temperatures. But dill wc fee tbaMhere is a confuler- 
able approximation to this Jaw ; and it will frequently 
affift us to recoiled, that whatever be the prefent tem- 
perature, an increafe of 30 degrees doubles the cLiiU- 
city and the hulk of watery vapour. 


That 4* 

win increafe the elafticity from i to 

8 

1 to 

10 

- - 1 to I 

• 2I 

- - 1 to l-J- 

18 

- - I to li 

22 

1 

• 
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2+ 

r to 1 1 

26 

1 to i f- 


This is fulTiciently cxaA for moft praflical purpufes. 

Thus au engineer finds that the injei^^ion cools the cy- 
linder of a ilcam'enginc to 192®. It therefore leaves 
a fteam wliofe elafticity is ftlis of its full elafticity, 

= 18 inches ^ . But it is better at all times to have 
recourfe to the table. Obferve, too, that in the lower 
temperatures, i. e. below no®, this increment of tem- 
perature does mure than double the elafticity. 2^ 

This lav^" obtains more remarkably in the incocrcihle obtains 
vapours ; fuch as vital air, atmofpheric air, fixed nir, more rt- 
&c. all of which have alfo their elafticity proportional 
lo their bulk inverfely : and perhaps the deviation from*" 
the law in ftcams is connefted with their chemical dif-pour^ 
furetice of conftitutiou. If the hulk were always aug- 
mented in the fame proportion by equal aiigmeiitalions 
of temperature, the clafticitics would he accurately re- 
prefented by the ordinates of a logarithmic curve, of 
which the temperatures arc the correfpundiiig abfcilfx ; 
and we might contrive fuch a fcale for our thermome- 
ter, that the temperatures would he the cominoo loga- 
rithms of the elafticities, or of the bulks having equal 
cl-afticiey ; or, with our prcfcnt fcale, we may fmd iucli 
a multiplier m for the number a: of degrees of uur ther- 
mometer (above that ten^pvrature v.hcrc the ckllicity 
b cqiul to unity), that this multiple lhall be the com- 
mon logarithm of the ela ilieityj' ; fo that in.v=::]ug. r- 
But our experiments are not fiifficicnily accurate for 
deVermifiing the temperature where the elafticity ismea- 
fured by i inch ; breaufe in thefe temperatures the 
elailicitica vary by exceedingly finsll v^uamities. But 
if we take 11,04 for the unit of elafticity, and numbrr 
our tcznperature from 170®,. and mike m=zo, 01.003^, 
we fhal! find the produA mx to. he very nearly the, lo- 
garitbm. of the elafticity. The deviations,, however, 
frotti'^this law, are too great Co . make this cquatiox of 
any ufe. But it is very praiSlicable to frame an cq.ua- 
tion which fluill correfpond with iht experiuiepts vto 
any degree of accuracy; and it ha? been 4QAe for air 
ill a cranftation of General Roy'VA^eafufemcnt of tlic 
Bafe at Hounfloti^ l^ikath into £rpncb by Mr, Prony. 

It Ig as 'fiillcrws : Let x be the of Reaumur’s 

thermometer ; let y be the jbxpui^iou of io,ocxi p^^ts 
of air i kt ^ be s s 2.^7^769, n zz 0,0x768 : 
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lIjMi y =: ^'" + '*9^—627,5. Nw being =: 10, it is 
plain that -j-’**' is the itumberf of w^hich »i + « .x is 
the comnfion logarithm. This formula is very exaft as 
far as the temperature 60® : hut beyond this it needs a 
corredioii ; bccanfe air, like the vapour of water, does 
not expiiiid in the eaa6t proportion of its bulk. 

We ohferve this law confidembly approximated to in 
the augmentation of the bulk or elafticity of claUic va- 
pours ; that is, ft is a fa£l that a given increment of 
teinpei"aturc makes very nearly the fame proportional 
augmentation of bulk and elaflicity. This gives us fome 
notion of the manner in which the fupjiofed expanding 
caiife produces the efTn^l. When vapour of the bulk 
4 is expanded into a bulk 5 by an addition of 10 de- 
grees of i'L-uiible heat, a certain quantity of fire goes in- 
to it, and is accuiTruluted round each particle, in fuch a 
luannci that the temperature of each, which 'formerly 
was m, is now 10. Let it now receive another equal 
MUgmentation of temperature. This is now m-|-20, and 

5x5 
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the bulk is - — or 64 , and the arithmetical increafe of 
4 

bulk is i|. The aUfolute quantity of fire which has 
enttred it is greater than tlie former, both on account 
6f the greater augmentation of fpace and the greater 
lemprraturc. Coiiftquently if this vapour be compref- 
fi.d into the hulk 5, there muH he heat or fire in it 
which is not neceifiiry for the temperature m-f-20, far 
Icfi for the teinperaiuic m + ,lo. It muft therefore 
t'i;,.rge, and be difpofcd to enter a thermometer which 
has already the temperature m 2o: that is, the va- 
pour inuft glow blitter by comprellion ; not by fqiiecz- 
ing out the heat, like water out of a fponge, but be- 
caufe the law of attraflion for heat is deranged. It 
would be a very valuable acquifitiqn to our knowledge 
to learn with precllion the quantity of fenfible heat pro- 
duced ill this way; but no fatisfadtory experiments have 
yet been made. M. Lavoifier, with his chemical friends 
and colleagues, were biifily employed in this inquiry 5 
but the x\iLkcdncTs of their countrymen has deprived 
the world of this and many other important additions 
w hich wc might have expeflcd from this celebrated and 
unfortunate. philofophrr. He had made, in conjunc- 
tion with M. de la Place, a niiinerous train of accurate 
und expenfive experiments for meafviring the quantity 
of latent or combined heat in elnAic vapours. This is 
evidently a very imporUint point to the diftiller and 
pradltcal chemift. This heat muft all come from the 
fuel; and it is 'greatly worth while to know whether 


any faving maybe made of this article. Tliui we know Steam, 
that diililbtion will go on either under the prefTiire of'* 
the air, or in an alembic and receiver from which the 
air has been expelled by ficam ; and we know that this 
Uft may be conduced in a very low temperature, even 
nbt exceeding that of the human body. But it is un- 
certain whether this may not employ even a greater 
quantity fiicl, as Well as ’occafioii a great cxpencc of 
time. Wc are difpofed to think, that when there is no 
air in the apparatus, and when the condenfation can be 
fpeedily performed, the proportion of fuel expcndi^d to 
the fluid which comes over wdll diminilh continually as 
the' beat, and confequeiitly the denfity of the fleam, is 
augmented ; hecatifr in this cafe the quantity of com- 
bined heat mnft be lets. In the mean time, wc carnefl- 
ly recommend the trial of this mode of diflillation in 
veflels cleared of air. It is undoubtedly of great advan- 
tage to be able to work with Jmaller fires ; and it would 
fccure us ngainfl all accidents of blowing off the head of 
tlic ft ill, often attended with terrible confequences (a). 

We mull not conclude this article without taking 
itotice of fome natural phenomena which feem to owe 
their origin to the adion of elaflic fleam. 

We have already taken nstice of the rcfcmblance of 
the tremor and fuccuflionB obferved in the fliocks of ma- 
ny earthquakes to thofc which may be felt in a vefftl 
where water is made to boil internally, while the break- 
ing out of the ebullition is ftifled by the cold of the up- 
per parts ; and we have likewife flated the objeAions 
which are iifually made to this theory of earthquakes. 

We may perhaps refume the fUbjciEfc under the article 
Volcano; but in the mean time we do not hefitate to 
fay, that the wonderful appearances of the Geyzer 
fpring in Iceland (fee Huxa; and Icelamp, (f* 3 — 5.) 
are undoubtedly produced by the expanfion of fleam in 
ignited caverns. Of thefe appearances wc fuppofe the 
whole train to be produced as follows : 

A cavern may be fuppofed of a fhape analogous to E^pjana- 
CBDEF (fig. 5.}, having a perpendicular funnel ABtiouofthe 
ifliiing from a deprefled part of the roof. The part f phenomena 
may be lower than the reft, remotei and red ho^. Such 
places wc know to be frequent in Iceland. \^ater may "Jj-gianf 
be continually trickling into the part CP. If wiQ the 
it up to B, and even up 10 £ e, and then trickle (lowly force uf 
along into F. As foon as any gets into conta£l withflesiu. 
an ignited part, it expands into elaflic fteamV and is 
partly copdenfedby the cold fidesofthe cavern,' which 
it gradually warms, till it condenfes ho more. This 

prpduftiou 


(u) We earneflly recommend tjfiis fuhje^ to the coofidcratioo of the philofopher. The laws which regulate 
the formation uf ehiflic vappur, or tbjc general phenomena which it exhibits, give us that link which connedis che^* 
iniflry with mechanical plulofophy^. l^rc wc/ce phcmicsl affiniticB aud mechanical forces fet in immediate op- 
pontioii to each othe^, aud the oor^ tpade the indioatiqiii charad^criflip, and megfure of tlue other. . We have not 
the legfl dqubf that they ivakc hiut.ope fcience, the Science of Univerfal Mechanics ; nor. do we defpair of feeing 
the phenomena of folution, precipitation, cryflaUizsilion, fermentation, ngy animal And vegetable fecrction and 
nflimllation, Cutcjcfsfuliy invefligated, as cafes of local motion, and explained by the agency of central forces. Some« 
thing this kin49 sud that npt Inconfiderablc, was done when Dr CulUin firll fliowed how the double affini- 
ties might be Uluflrated by the affiflance faf numbers. Dr Black gave to this hint (for it was little more) 
that degant precifioM, which .charadicrizes all his views. Mr Kir-wan hAs greatly promoted this ftudy by bis 
numerous and uigc^oug examples ,of its application ; and the tupfl valuable paitages of the writings of 
Lkvojht^r, are ihofeVwJiere hc.traccs with logical preciflon the hatancinga pf force which appear in the chemical 
|)beR;oap5na. It is from the^fimilar balancings and qonfequcnt jaeafuremeojtt, which may be obferved and obtained 
in ^hat we are to hope for admiffion into this almofl unbounded fclence of contemplation. We 

have another link equally interefling and promifing, viz. the produdtion of heat by fridlion. This alfo highly 
dbfervefi the confideration of the mathematical philofopher. 3 
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fittam- 


proJudion of fleam hinders not in the finallcfl, degree 
the trickling of more water into Fy and the continual 
produdion of more (learn. This now prcITcs on the 
furface of the water in CD, andr caufea it to rife gra- 
dually ill the funnel BA ; but (lowly, becaufc its qpjd 
furface is condcnfingan immenfe quantity of fleam. Wc 
may cafily fiippofe that the water trickles fafter into F 
than it is expended in the produdion of fleam ; fo that 
it reaches farther into the ignited part, and may even 
fall in a flrtam into fome deeper pit highly ignited. It 
will now produce fleam in vafl abundance, and of ^pro- 
digious elaflicity; and at once pufhup the water through 
llie funnel in a folid jet, and to a great lieight. This 
miifl coiitiiuic till the furface of the water finks to BD. 
IF the lower end of the funnel have any inequalities or 
notches, as is moll likely, the fleam will git admiflion 
along with the water, which in this particular place is 
boilmghot, being fuperBcJal, and will get to the mouth 
of the funnel, while water is ftill prefled in below. At 
Ijfl the fleam gets in at B on all fldes ; ami aa it ia con- 
verging to B, along the furface of the water, w*ith pro- 
digious velocity it fweepa along with it much water, 
and blows it up through the funnel with great force. 
When this ia over, the remaining fleam blows out un- 
mixed with water, growing weaker as it is expended, 
till the bottom of the funnel is again flopped hy the 
w'atcr incrcaflng in the cavern CBD. All the pheno- 
mena above ground are perfcdly conformable to the 
neceflary confcqncnces or this very probable conflruc- 
tion of the cavern. The feeling of being lifted up, 
immediately before the jet, in all probability is owing 
to a real hcj^ving up of the whole roof of the cavern by- 
the firft expanfiou of the great body of (learn. Wc had 
an accurate defcriptioii of the phenbmena from perfons 
well qualified to judge of thefe matters who vifitcd 
thefe celebrated fprings in 1789. 

STfiJM-^n^inef is the name of a machine which de- 
rives its moving power from the elaflicity and coiiden- 
Ability of the Ueam of boiling water. It is the mod 
\ finable prelent which the arts of life have ever received 
frorh the philofopbcf, The tnarinci^*s compafs, the tc- 
lefcope, gunpowder, and other mofl ufeful fervants to 
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cefler was indeed a projcdlor, and very impoi tiinale and Stcam- 
myflerious w'ithal in his applications for public encou- 
ragement. His account, however, of the fleam-engine » ' ^ 
although by no means At to give us any difliiicl notions 
of its flrudlure and operation, is exu£t as far as it goes, 
agreeing precifely with what we now know of the I'ub- 
je£l. It is 68. of his inventions. His wrurds are as 
follow: This admirable method which 1 prnpole of 

railing water by the force Are has no bounds if the 
vefTcls be flrong enough : for I have .taken a cannon, 
and having filled it ^ths full of water, aud (liut up its 
muzzle and touch-hole, and expofed it to the Are for 
24 hours, it burfl with a great exploAon. Having af- 
terwards difeovered a method of fortifying vefTels inter- 
nally, and combined them in fuch a way that they Ail- 
ed and adlcd alternately, I have made the water fpont 
in an uninterrupted (Iream 40 feet high ; and one vefTd 
of rarefied water railed 40 of cold w^Uer. The perfon 
who condudlcd the operation had nothing to do hut 
turn two cocks ; fo that one vefTel of water being con- 
fumed, another begins to force, and then to All itfilf 
with cold water, and fo on in fnccefTioii.’' ^ 

It docs not appear that the noble inventor could ever But Arfl rc- 
intcreft the public by tlicfc accounts. His characlcr as ‘>»cccl to 
a projeftor, and the many farlures which perfons of this 
turn of mind daily experience, probably prejudiced 
pie againfl him, and prevented all attention to his pro- 
jc6ls- It was not till tow^ards the end of the century, 
w'licn experimental philofophy was profccutcd all over 
Furopc with uiicuininon ardour, that thefe notions again 
engaged attention. Captain Savary, a perfon alfo of 
great ingenuity and ardent mind, faw the reality and 
pra£licabiiity of the marquis of Worcefler's projedl. 

He knew the great expanlive power of fleam, and had 
difeovered the inconceivable rapidity with which it is 
reconverted intow'ater by cold ; and he foon contrived 
a machine for raifing water, in wdiich both of thefe 
properties were employedr He faya, that it was en- 
tirely his own invention. Dr Dcragiiliera infifta that 
he only copied the marquis’s invention, and charges- 
him with grufs plagiarifm, and with having bought up 
and burned the copies of the marquis’s book, in order 
to fecure the honour of thedifeovery to himfclf. This 


h'lHirtlijl weaknefs and ingenuity, wcrcthc produdlions of is a very grievous chnrgc, and (hould have been fub- 
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and we do not exadlly know to whom wc arc 
' iitdditcd for tbeiri ; but the fleam-engine was, in the 
very beg itming, the j*efult of relle^lion, and the produc- 
tion of a very ingrctilbus mind ^ and every iinprovemnit 
it lias received, and every alteration in its conflru£iion 
and principles, were alfo the refutu of philudophical 
r ftwdy. 

Stcam cn- fleam engine was beyond all doubt invented by. 

ginc invent- the marquis of Worcefler during the reign of Cha. II. 
ed bjr the This noblennan publifhed in 1663 a Cinvil book entitled. 
Marquiiof ^ Century OF INVENTION®; giving fomc cibfcure 
Worcefter. enigmatical account of an hundred difeaverieB or 
contrivances of his own, which he extols as of great 
iinportantc to the public. He appears to have b^i? a 
perfon of much knowledge and great ingenuity : but 
his defeription or accounts of thefe invcntiors feem tot 
fo much intended to inllruft the public, as to raife won- 
der ; and his encomiums on their utility and import- 
ance aVc to a great degree extravagant, rcfemhling more 
the puff of an advertjiAng tradcfmaii than the pairioiic 
commuaicatioDi of a gentleman. The marqu:.s of Wo'r- 


flantiated by very difliiidl evidence, Defaguliers pro- 
duces none fuch ; - aud he was much too late to know 
what happened at that time. The argument which he 
gives is a very foolifli one, and gave him no title to 
confider Savary's experiment as a falfeliood ; fur it 
might have happened precifely as S^ivary relates, and not 
as it bappeiit'd to Defagulicrii, The facl is, that Ss- ^ 
vary obtained his patent of invention after a hearing of 
objections, among which the difeovery of the marquis 
of Worcefler was not mentioned : and it is certain that 
the account given in the Century of Inventions could 
iiiftru^ no perfnti who was inbt fufficiently acquainted 
with the properties of fleam to be able to invent the 
machine hirnfelf. ' ' ^ 

Captain Savary obtained his patent after having a ffuaf/y Pipin has ' 
eretted fevcral machines, of which he gave a defcripitloh^*’ to 
in a book entitled The Miner’s Friend, puhlfflied 
1696, and in anotherwork publiihrd in ifoc). Much 
about this time Dr Papin, a FreiiAgitn aherfcllbw ofimJ. ^ 
the Royal Society, invented a df dlffolving 

bones and other animal folidi in ‘by confining^ 
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thtm in doiie '>vKidi ht called ^lOCSTias* fo an^ Tlic EngKIh cn^^tneere had by this time To imioh fan* fltesn- 

Ettginfc acquire a great degree of htat. For it mnft ^ ob- prored Sa«ary*» firft hareDt]oo» that it fuppUirted aM 
* ferred in this placet that it had been dtfcorcrcd long athers. We hare therefore no faehiatioo in giving the 
before (in. 1684} by Dr Hookci the moft ioqaifitive honour of tlte firft and complete in ventioa lio the mar<- 
eaperiinental philofo^Ater of that tnqiri&ttve age, that qiiiaof Worcefter 1 and we are not dirpofed to refufe 
water could not bc' anode to acquire above a certain Captain Savory’s tiaioi to originality as to the croirftruc* 
temperature in the open air ; aoiHhat as foon as it bc^ tion of the machine, and even think it probable that 
gins 10 .boib Ht temperature •femaina fiaed, and an in- his own eKperimtnts ^aiode Idm fee the whole independ^ 
creafe of heat niily produces a more violent ebnllition. ent of the fnarqdis’s acoduat. 

and a more rapid walte. But Papin’s experiments made Captain Savory’s ctrginci as improved and rimplided 
the dalUc power of Aram very familier to btin : and by himfelf, is as fbllowt. 5 

when he left England and fettled as profefTor of mathe* A (hg« 6») reprefeuts a ftrang copper boiler proper- 
maiics at Marpurg, he made many awkward attempts ly built up in a furnace. There proceeds from its top 
to employ this force in mechanics, and even for ratfrng a large fleom-pipc B, which enters into the top of an-g^ne de-* 
water. It appears that he bad made experimeats with other Itrong vcdel R called the afiCxivXR. Tbb pipekrlbrd. 
this view in 1698, by order of Qiarles landgrave of has a cock at C called the ate a si* cock. In the hot- 
Hefle. For this reafon the French affefl to confider tom of the receiver is a pipe- F, which communicates 
him as the inventor of the Ream engine. He indeed fidewife with the rifmg pipe KGH. The lower end 
publiOied fome account of his invention in 1 707 ; but H of this pipe is immerfed in the water of the pit or 
lie acknowledges that Captain Savary had alfo, and well, and its upper part K opens into the cittern into 
without Any communication with him, invented tlie wbidi the water is to be delivered. Immediately be* 
fame thing. Whoever will take the trouble of looking low the pipe of cominnnication F there it a valve G, 
at the deicription which he has given of thefc ifiven« opening when prefTed from beloivi and (hutting when 
tionsy which are to be fecn in the jl^a £ruditorum prefled downwards. A bmilar valve is plnoed at I, 
aad in Tteatram Machimtrum^ will immediately above the pipe uf communication. JLaftly, 

fee that they are rnott awkward, mbfurd, and imprafti- * There is a pipe BD which branchcBofl' from the riling 
cable. His conoeptioos of natural operations were a|- pipe, and etiters iniO the top of ttie Tseciver. This 
ways vague and imperffdlt, and he was neither philoib* pipe has a cock D called tlie in|sction«coc«. The 
pher nor mechanician. mouth of the pipe £D has a noxele/ pierced with 

We kre thus anxious about the claim of thofegentlci* fmall holes, pointing from a centre in every direction, 
menr becaufe xmoft refpcflable French author, Mr Bof- The keys of the two cocks C and Dare uuHedji and the 
fut, fays in bis Hydradymmiquit that the firft notion of handle g I is called the a&oui«ATOlK 
the Ream-engine was €erfah/y owing to Dr Papin, who Let the regulator be fo fdaced that |ha flcatn'^xick ,C 
had not only invented the digefter, but had in 169;"^ is open and the inje£tion-co(;k D rt put wa|ef f«« 
publi(Kcd a little performance deferibing a machine for to the boiler A, and make it boil ftrongly^ The fleam 

raiiitig water, in which the pittons are moved by the coming from it will enter the receiver, asid g^ually 

vapour of boiling water alternately dilated and condenf* warm it, much Ream being condensed in pi^oducing thia 

cd. Now the is, that Papin’s fir II publication was efiVfl. When it bas been warmed’ fo as t^condenfevno 

in 1707, and his pill ou is nothing more tlian a floater more, the Ream proceeds into the riflog 

on the furfltce of the water^ t<i prevent the waRe of valve G remains (hut by its weight,; the Reapi l^|S(ihe 

Ream b^y coiHUnfation ; and the return of the pifton is valve I, and gets into |he riflog pipcf :au 4 ^f^'dually 

not produced^ as in the Ream -engine, by the condenfa* warms it. l^icn the workman fekkfthlstP.he*lheoia£t), 

tion of the Rcall^ but by admitting the air and a cb- or hears the rattling of the 

lumn of water to prcfi it back into its place. The the Rcam^'cock fo as to (hut .it, th|S iuje&ioiMeoidt "MU 

whole contrivance is fo awkward, and fo unlike any remaining fhut (at Ifftfl W may fupf^s thjia f0t the 

diRinA notions of the fubjeA, that it cannot do credit prefent.) The apparatus muft now opokaed the, Atom 

4 to any perfon- Wc may add, that much about the in the receiver collspfea |nto>weterv ; jTh«tflia^|ietbHig 
Mr Ainon- fame time Mr Amontons contrived a very ingenious now to balance the preifiire of^tbe 'the 

Ion's file- intricate machine, which he ^lledaj^re^i&er/i It valve 1 remtins (but by its weight;. , huh tb/t airsnicum-* 

' conliRsof a number of buckets placed in the circum# beat no the water in the pit, prefT^ Up thiS' waser 

^ ference of a wheel, and communicating with each other through the fuAion^pipe HG, and caofeaitto lift she 

by very intricate circuitous paiTages. One part of this valv.e G, and flow into the receiver Rr and (ill it to the 

circumference was expoM to th^ hcat.of a furnac^ and top, if not more than 20 or 25 feet above the furface of 

another to a Rream or cittern of cold water. 'Tlie the pit water. 

c:omffiurii«^tiops wore (o difiipred, tbait the Ream pro* The Ream-cock is now opened* The fteam which, 
duced iiathe burets op caie fide' of \ the wheel drpve, duriug the cooling of the receiver, has been aceuasulau 
the water tptq buckets on the other fide^^ fo that, one ingin the boiler, and arequiriqg a'great elafticity by She 

fide of the wW^ was always much heavier than the a Aion of the fire, now inAies hi witih great violence, and, 

Ollier ; and it muft therefijre tqru round, and may ex» padfing on .the, furfkce of the water in the reedver, 

cciitc forac work^ Tl*e death of the inveiitor|^ and the caufes it to (hut xhx valve ^ and open the valve I by 

intricacy of the machine, caufed ke nrglcAed. its weight akrae, audit now flowa into ibe rifiog pipe, 

Another member uf the Parifiaji academy of fcicncei and would Rand . on a level )f:the elaRk^ity of the Reaoi 

(lirD^flvndes) airo^prdfented to the a»dciny aprojcA were ooiBons tlmn wha^ muld balance the atrnofpberi^ 

of oiUam-whtel, where the impulflvc Torce of the sa- prcflbic- Bjut it is much more than this, and thcreferc 

jiOfri»#i€iupltu^yrdi but it mit withup.eoccungtincnU it ikc waw oob.uf ttc leccmr into the ^ri&og 

.1 ' pipe, 
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fUeam* snd will even caufe it tacoow cut 4it K» if the 

Tlivgine. rijiftkity of tlit ILatn is fulSciently great, In order to 
crifurc ihisi the boiler has another pipe iti its top, 
covered w ith a y2^^valve which is kept down by a 
weight W fiifpciided on a fteclyard LM* This weight 
is foadjuded that its preffure on the fafety- valve isfoine* 
what greater than the prriTnre of a column of waier 
V it as high as tlie point of discharge K* The hre ie 
it) rcgulatid tliat (he ilcam is always iiTuing a little hy 
the loaded valve V* 'I'Jw workman keeps the fleam- 
valve open till he hears the valve I rattle. This tells him 
that the water is all forced out of the receiver, and 
that the lleain is now following it. He immediately 
turns the regulator which (huts the (learn-cnck, and 
now, for the iirli time, opens the inje^f ion-cock. The 
cold water trickles at Iirli through the holes of the noz« 
7.1e /, and falling down through the IVeam, begins to 
condenfe it ; and then its elailicity being Icfs than the 
prclTurcof the w'ater in the pipe KED/, the cold wa- 
ter fuouts in all diredlions through the nozzle, and, 
quick as thought, producea a complete rondenfatioo. 
The valve G now opens ag^in by the prtfluce of the 
atmofphcrc on the watei* of the pit^ and the receiver is 
fuon filled with cold water. The injedlion-cock is now 
Hint, and the Ileam-cock opened, and^tlie whole opera- 
tion is now repeated { and fo on coiiiiiiually. 

This is the hmplc acc'onut of the procefs, and will 
ferve to give the readei' an introdu^ory notion nf the 
operation ; but a more minute attention mull be paid 
to many particulars before we can fee tlie properties and 
deft^ls of this ingenious tnachhie. 

Ivfct'iiof The water is driven along the rifing pipe by the 
Thiflnu- clafticicy of the fteani. This mull in the boiler, and 

vfi.ie luch, every part of the machine, exert a pteflhre on every 
fquarc inch of the vtiTcls equal to that of the upright 
column of water, Suppofe the water to be raifed loo 
feet, uboiit ay of this may be dune in the fuflion-pipe ; 
that Lb, the apper part of the receiver may bo about 
25 feet above the furfaec of the pit-water. The rc- 
intfiniug 75 muft be doue by forcing, and every fqnare 
inch of ebc boiler will .he Squeezed out by a preiTurt of 
more thau -30 pounds. This very moderate height 
therefore irquires very ilrong veffelRs and the marquia 
of Wurcetter was well aware of the daiigerof their buvil- 
ing. A copper botWr of fix feet diameter muft be 
of an inch thick to be juft in tquillbrio with this pref- 
furet and the' foidered joint will not be able lo wiih- 
ftandic, efpediilly in the higli Umpei-aiure to which 
the water mutt be heated in order to produce fteam of 
fufticient daftkityk By cqnfulting the table of the 
elaftieity of fttmn deduced from our experiments men- 
tioned in the preceding mticle, we fee that this tem- 
perature mull be at Icaft of Fahretiheit’s thermo- 
meter. Ill this heat foft folder is jud ready to meU, 
anil has no tenacity evtn fpclter folder is coolid^bly 
weakened by it. Accordingly, in a machine eroded: 
by Captain Savary at York Btdldings in London, tbc 
workman having loaded the faf^y^valve a little niptt 
than ufual to make the engine work more hriikly, the 
boiler burft with a dreailful explohon, and blew lip 
the furnace and adjoining parts of the building as ifjt 
had bceu gunpowder. ^ Mr Savary fuccecdcd pretty 
well in railjiig moderate quantities of water to fiqaft 
heights, but couW make notlnng tjf deep mioco- Many 
attempts were mfedc, on the Marquis's principle, to 
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ftpcngtbeii the vcflcls from within by radiated bars and flteam- 
hylioopa, but in vain. Very fmall boilers or evapora- bngir..e. ^ 
tors were then tiied, kept red hot, or nearly fc, and ' 
fttpplkd with a flendcr dream of water trickling into 
thra ^ but this-affurded no opportunity of making a 
colleflioD of fteam during the refrigeration of the re- 
ceiver, fo as to have a magazine of fteam in readinefs 
for the next forcing operntion ; and the working of 
fuch machines w'as always an employment of great 
danger and anxiety. y 

The only fituation in which this machine could betl^at 1; 
employed with pcrfcfl fafety, and with foine effect, was I*’* 
whare the whole lift did not exceed 30 or 35 feet. ^ 

tliia cafe the greateft part of it was performed by thc^^Jy 
lu£iit>ii-pipe, and a very manageable prcff’ui'e was fufli-tain fuoj- 
cient for tiie reft. Several machines of this kind wereilong. 
crcdled in England about the beginning of this cen- 
tury. A very large one was cixr^cd at a fait work in 
the fouth of France. Here the water was to be raifed 
no more than 18 feet. The receiver wms cnpacioii'n, 
and it was occafioiially fupplied with fteam from a fmall 
fall conllrudlcd on piirpofe with a cover. The 
entry of the fteam into the icccivet merely allowed the 
water to run out of it by a large valve, whuh wasrpen- 
cd by the hand, and the coiidw-nfation was prodneci by 
thehelpof a fmall forcingpump alio woi ked bythehand. 

In fo particular a ftlualian a:: this (and many fuch may 
occur in the cndlefs variety of human wants), this is a 
very powcrful^engine^ and having few moving and rub- 
bing parts, it mull be of great durability* I’his circum- 
ftance lias occnliomd much attention to be given to this 
firft form of the engine, even long after it was fiipplant- 
cd by thofc of a much better conllrufiion. A very in- 
genious attempt was made very lately to adapt this con- 
ftrii£iioii to ihcufes of (lie miners. The whole depth 
of tfu! pit was divided into lifts of 15 fret, in the lame 
manner as is frequently done in piimp^macliines. In 
each of ihefe was a fm^Hoiupipe 14 fed long, having 
above it a fmall receiver like R, about a foot liigb, and 
its uapaeity fomewbat greater than that of the pipe. 

This receiver had a valve at the brad of the futt ion- 
pipe, and another opeuing outM'ards into the little cil- 
teni, into which the next fufliun-pipe above dipped lo 
lake ill water. Each of ihefe receivers ferjt up a pipe 
from its top, which all met in the cover of a large vcf- 
fcl above ground, \\hi(‘h was of double the capacity ul‘ 
all the receivers and pipes. This veffcl was cloCe on :»!! 
fides. Another vcfiil of equal capacity wag placed im- 
iTirdiatcly above it, whh a pipe from its bottom pafTing 
thmagti the cover of the lower veflll and reaLhing near 
to its bottom. This upper vcflel communicates with 
the boiler, and coiiftituirs the receiver of the fteam en- 
gine. The tipeiatinn is ns fallows : The lov/cr vcflel 
is full of water. Steam is admitted into the U|)per vef- 
fel, whkh expels the air by a valve, and fills the vefTcl. 

It T6 then condenfed by cold water. The prefliire of 
the atmofphere would caufe it to enter by all the fuc- 
T,k>rn pipes of the different lifts, and ptefs on the furface 
of the water in the lower receiver, and force it into the 
upper one. But bccanfe each fudion-pipc„ dips in a 
ciftern of water, * tire air pix ITes this water before it, 
raifea h into each of the IKilt rcceivqrt which, it fills, 
and allows the ipring of the air (wbtcbwas formerly 
in them, but which now pafles op into the lower recei- 
ver) to force tlic water out of the lower receiver into the 
5 B uiqpcr 
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uppf r one. When tbii bae been comi^eted, the fteam is 
agflin admitted into the upper rccciTcr* This allows 
the water to run back into the lower receiver, and the 
air returns into the fmall receivers in the pit, and allows 
the water to ri’io out of each into its proper ciitern. 
By thi.^ means llie water of each pipe has been raifed 
1.5 feet. The operation may thus bo repeated conti- 
iTimMy. 

The contrivance is ing-ehioiis, and fimilar to fome 
which arc to be met with in the hydraulics of Bebottus, 
Bturmius, and other German writers. But the opera- 
tion muft be exrctdingly flow ; and we imagine that 
the ex pence of Hearn muft be grtat, heraufe it muft fill 
a tteiy large and very cold vcfTtl, which muft wafte a 
great portion of it by condenfation. We fee by fame 
late publlcntions of the very ingenious Mr Biackey, 
that he is ilill attempting to maintain the reputation of 
this machine by fome contrivance of this kind ; hut 
V C imagine tliat they will be ineft'cdfual, except in fome 
very particular Jituations. 

For the great tlcfc<^ of the machine, even when we 
can I'ecure it againft all rifle of binding, is the prodi- 
gious walle of fteam, and conreqlwhitly of fuel. Daily 
experience fhows, that a fcwfcattcred drops of cold wa- 
tfi* is fufficient for producing an almoft inftantaneoua 
cniidcn ration of a great quantity of Hearn; Therefore' 
when the Heain is admitted into the receiver of Savary's 
engine, and comes into contact v^ith the cold top and 
cold water, it is condenfed with great rapidity ; and the 
water docs not Zr^in to fubiide till its furface has become 
fo hot that it condenfes no more ftcain. It may now 
begin to yield to the preflhrc of the incumbent Hearn ; 
but as foon as it defeenda a little, more of the cold fur- 
face of the receiver comes into contadl with the Hearn, 
and condenfes more of it, and the water can defeend no 
farther till this addition of cold fiirfacc is heated np to 
the ftaffe of evapt»ralion. This rapid condenfation goes 
on all the while the water is defeending. By fome ex- 
periments frequently repeated by tiic wTiicr of this arti- 
cle, it appears that no Icf'^ than }«5tht» of the whole fteam 
is nfclcf;.ly condenfed in this manner, and not more than 
Vith is employed in allowing the water to defeend by 

own weight i and he has reafon to think that the 
portion thus wafted will be con fide mbly greater, if the 
fleam he employed to /hrcf the water out of the receiver 
to any cofifiderable height. 

Obferve, loo, that nil this waftc muft be repeated in 
every fuccecdirig firoke; for fhe whole receiver muft 
be cooled ngain in order to fill itfclf with water. 

Many attempts have been made to diminHh this 
wafte ; blit all to little purpoft, beeaufe the very fill- 
ing of the rreeivei^ with cold water occafions ita Tides 
to condenfe a prodigious quantity of ileam irt ih&rue- 
ceeding ftrdkt. Mr Blackcy has arttempted to leftn 
this by ‘nfing twof receivers. ' IbHbtt firft web of ! ; Jmd 
into this only the ttcam waa adihftfetf. This oil pafled 
lo andfro bctweeh the two ref^ivmi and never t6udhcd 
the water except in b fmall fufftfce; But this hardlv 
produced a fenfible diminution of the waftc : for it tnuft 
now be obfetved, fbatt there ia'a necelTny for tlie Itrft 
eylinder^s being cooled W a confiderable degree bdow 
fhe bdrling point ; otherWife, though it will condenfo 
nj^iicli fteam,and aHowtlte watevtdTlIeiht^o theretleiv^, 
wUrbe a great dlniifiutiooof the height of fifAfon, 
uubfiif be much cdbled; This appears plainly 
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by Intpcfting the table of elafticity. Thu?, if the 'rt All 
be cooled no lower than ‘180^, we (hould lofr one half 
of the prefture of the atmofpherc': if cooled to I'zo, ' 
we fhould Hill lofe ‘ The hifptTlion of this tabic 
is of great ufe forunderftanding and improving this no- 
ble machine; and without a conftant recollection of the 
elafticity of fteam correfponding to its. aftiial hc:ii, 

We /hall never have a iioliuti of the niceties of its opt'ii- 
tjon , 

Tnc rapidity with which the fleam is coiidenfi d i^^TlicaHo- 
really aftoiiiHiing. Expcriinebli liai 'j beer* rrsidc on 
fteam-veffelri of fix feet in diameter and ven feet higli ; f 
and it has bfccn found, that about fimr ounces of water, 
as w^arm as the human blood, will produce a rom}.!L'te iMjuitiut.!. 
condenfation iii lefs than a I'ecoiul ; that is, will pro- 
duce all thd condenfation that it is capable of producing, 
leaving ah elafticity about -}th of the elafticity of the 
air. In another experiment wdth the fame Hcam vefl'i I, 
no cold water was allowed to g;t into it, but it was 
made to communicate by a long pipe four inches in 
diameter with another velFel imm^ifcd in cold water. 

The condenfation was fo rapid that tlic rime could nut 
be meafured : it certainly did not exceed half a fecond. 

Now this condenfation was pci formed by a Very trifling 
furfoce of contain. Perhaps we may explain it a little 
Id this way: When a mafs of fteam, in immediate con- 
taA with the cold water, is condenfed, it leaves a void, 
into which the adjoining fteam inftantly expands ; and 
by this very expanfion its capacity for heat is incrcafed. 

Or it grows cold, that is, abftra^^s the heat from the 
fteam lituated immediately Ityond it. And in this ex- 
panfion and refrigeration it is ilfelf partly roodtufed or 
converted into water, and leaves a void, into which the 
circumjacent fteam immediately expands, and produces 
the fame eftedl on the fteam beyond it* And thus it may 
happen that the abftra€lion of a fmall quantity of heat 
from an inconfiderable mafs of fteam may produce a 
condenfation which may be veryextcnflve. Didw^c know 
the change made in the capacity of fteam for heat by a 
given change of bulk, we fhould be able to ;tcll exraly 
what wonld be the effe^l of this local aftuil eUndenfa- 
lion. But experiment hae Hot asyeli given usSnypre- 
cife notions on this fubjcift.’ 'We think that this'rSpid 
condenfation to a great diftance by a very tinodcrate 
aiftual abftra’flion of heat is a proof tnat the capatity of 
fteam for faeat is prodigioufly increafed by expanfiftm. 

We fay a oery moderate a&uaf e:tpaT^on of heSt, becauft 
very little heat is nectflary to raife four dtinces df blood- 
warm water to B boiling temperature, which vrill unfit 
it for condenfing fleam. 'The vemarkable phenbmenon 
of fnow ilmd ice produced in the Hungarian machine, 
when the air condenfed in the receiver ii allowxd to 
blow throxigh the eock (fee Pkxvmatics); fhows thia 
to be the cafe in moift air, that fa, in air holding water 
in a ftateOf dheimcal foluiibn. We fee fo/nething very 
like it in a tbOndcr ftorm.' A' fthali black cloiid fome- 
tifiTes appears in a parfiisUhrTpot, afnd in a very few fe- 
conds fpreads oter many hmndred acres of fky, that ia 
a precipitafidO Of Water goes on with that rapid diffu- 
fion. We imagine that this htcreafe of capacity or de- 
mand for heat, and the edndenfation that muft enfueif 
tbis-^dmimd k tiot fupplied, is much mOre remarkable 
M ptrre'wateiy'vapours^ and that this is a capital dif- 
tindlioft of tharr'oonftjttiiion from vapourt dlifolved in 
oir.-' : ^ 

The 
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StcaiA- The reader mud now be- To well'acquainked with what 
Iviij^ine. paflcB in the (Icam-vcfl'el, and with the exterior refiilts 
from it» as readily to c<»mprehend the propriety of the 
changes which we fhall now deferibe as -haYing been 
made in the conilriiftion and principle of the £leam<en- 

11 gine* 

Attcmpri Of all places in England the tin*minc8 of Cornwall 

thcTlcaiir hydraulic aflidance ; and Mr Sa- 

much engaged in projeds for draining them 
by his Aeam>engine. This made its conilru^dion and 
principles well known among the niacliiniiU and engi- 
neers of that neighbourhood. Among thefe were a 
Mr Newcomeui an ironmonger or blackfmith, and Mr 
Cawley a glazier at Dartmouth in Devon flnrCy vvho had 
dabbled much with this machine, Newcomen was a 
perfun of Tome reading, and was in particular acquaint- 
ed with the petTon* writings, and proje^s, of his coun- 
tryman Dr llooke. There arc to be found among 
Hooke’s papers., in the pofleilion of the Royal Society, 
fume notes of obfe-rvations, fur the ufe of Newcomen his 
countiyinan,oii Papju’s boaded method of tranrmittiiig 
to a great didtiuce the nditioii of a mill by means of pipes. 
Papin’s projed was to employ the mill to work two air- 
pumps of great diameter. The cylinders of thefe pumps 
were to communicate by means of pipes with equal cy- 
linders furnilhed w’ith pidons, in the neighbourhood of 
adidantminCk Thefe pidons were to be conneded, 
by means of levers, with the pilion-rods of the mine. 
Therefore, when the pi lion of the air-pump at the mill 
was diawii up by the mill, the correfpouding pillun at 
the fide of the mine would be prefled down by the at- 
mofphcre, and thus would raife the pidoiurod in the 
mine, and draw the water. It would appear from thefe 
notes, that Dr Hooke had diduaded Mr Newcomen 
from ereding a machine on this principht, of which 
he hatl expofed the fallacy in fevcral diicourfes before 
the Royal Society. One padage is remarkable. ** Could 
be (meaning PApin).makeB fpeedy vacuum under your 
fecond pidon, your work is. done.^ 

It is highly probable that, in the courfe of this fpe- 
colution, it occurred Ko . ^ Newcomen that the va- 
cuum b« fo much wanted .might be produced by deamf 
and that tlus gave vife to his n.ew principle and conftruc- 
I ion of the ilcam-eogine. The fpecidc defideratum was 
in Newoomen’s^mindt and therefore, When Savary’s en- 
gine appeared, and. became known in his neighbour- 
hood mai^y yeara after, he would readily catch at the 
help which it promifedk 

Savary however claims the invention as his own ; 
but jS.witacr, who was perfonally acquainted with both, 
is pofitive that NeWcoxnen was the inventor. By his 
principles (as a Quaker) being averfe from contention, 
he was. contented to (hare the honour and the profits 
with Savary, whofe acquaintance at co|irt enabled him 
to procure the patent in .17051 ip wliieli all the three 
were adociaud^ Foderity has done juibice to the mo- 
iled invector, aad the machine is univeriaUy called 
N^w^oms'n’s Engine. Its principle and nsode of 

12 operation may be clearly conceived as follows t 
neicripunn Let A (hg*. 7») rcprefcnt a great boiler properly 
ofNcw-j built in a furnace* At ft fmall height above it is a 
comens, cylinder CQBC of .Hiatal, bored v,eiy .truly and fmooth- 

ly. , The boiler comiaunicateB with . this tcyjindef by 
4iieana of tf^, throat' or deaniiiiipe NQ^. -Tuc slower 
aperture of this pipe is fliut by the place N, which is 


ground very flat, fo as to apply very accurately to Siiim- 
the whole circumference of the orifice. Tlus plate is 
called the regulator or fleam-cock, and turns hori- 
Eoiitally round the axis ha which pafl'es through the top 
of the boiler, and is nicely fitted to the focket, like the 
key of a cock, by grinding. The upper end of this axis 
is furiiiihed with a handle h T. 

A piflon P is fufpended in this cylinder, and made 
air-tight by a packing of leather or fuJ t rope, well fill- 
ed with tallow ; and, for greater fecurity, a fmall quan- 
tity of water is kept above the piftoii. I’lie pillon-rod 
FD is fufpended by a chain which is fixed to the upper 
extremity F of the arched head FD of the great lever 
orWoxKiNG Beam HK, which turns on the gudgeon 
O. There is a fimilar arched bead EG at the 
end of the beam. To its upper extremity £ is fixp^T 
chain carrying the pump-rod XL, which raifes the water 
from the mine. The load on this iiul of the beam is 
made to exceed coufKierably the weight of the piflon 
P at the other extremity. 

At fome fmall height above the top of the cylinder 
is a cilieni W called the Injection Cistern. From 
this defeends the Injection Pipe ZSR, which cnteis 
tlie cylinder through its bottom, ai.d terminateb in a 
fmall hole R, or fumetimcb in a nozzle pierced with 
many fnaallcr holes dive,i'ging from a centre in all di- 
red:ioiifl. This pipe has at S a cock called the Injec- 
tion Cock, fined with a handle V. 

Ak the oppohic fide of the cylinder, aliulc above its 
buttom, ilicie is a lateral pipe, turning upwards at the d 

cxti^miiy, and there covered by a clack-valve f, call- 
ed the Snifting Vai ve, which has a little difii round 
it to boii; water for keeping it air tight. 

Thm pio^’i/rds ailu from the bottom of the cylinder 
a pipe </f^' /j (palfal behind the boiler), of winch the 
lower i-.iul is turned upwards, and is covered wdth a valve 
h. riiiw part is immeiied in a cifleni of water Y, cal- 
led the I'loT Well, and the pipe ilfelf is called the 
Eduction Pipe. Lalily, The boiler is furriilhed with 
a fafety-valvc culled the Puppet Clake (which is not 
reprcrcntcd in this (ketch fur waul of room ), in the fame 
manner as Savary’s engine. This valve is generally load- 
ed with one or two pounds on the fquare inch, fo that 
it allows the Ileam to efcape w'hen its elaflicity is 
greater than that of common air. Thus all nfic of 
burfling the boiler is avoided, and the preffure outwards 
is very moderate ; fo alfo is the heat. Fur, by irifprCt- 
ing the table of vaporous clailicity, we fee that the 
heat correCpoiiding to 32 inches of elaflicity is only 
about 2 16* of Fahrenheit’s thermometer. 

Thefe are all the ell'ential parts of the engine, and 
arc here.draww in the moll fimplc form, xill our know- 
ledge of their particular oilices (hull lhaw the pro- 
priety of tlie peculiar forms wrhich are given to them. 

Let us. now fac how the machine in put in motion, and 
what is, the nature of its work. 

The water in ilic boiler being ruppofed to b«; in a How the 
(late of flfong ebullition, and .the fleam by4be mathii.c 

fafety-valve, let us confider the machiue in 
refl, having both the fleam-cock and iiijcdIion«'Cock ihtit. ^ 

The refting pofilioii or attitude of the nacbiDe muft be 
fuch as appears in this fleetch, the puit^p rods prepondc- work, 
rating, and tkc great fiiloG being 4n|i^fmp.tQ >thc top 
of the cylin 4 er. Now opeo lOock by turnir^g 

the baiidk T of the regulatO|r,^^^Tbe fleam from the 
5 B 2 boiler 
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Stc^m- rboiler will lAinipdiately ru/b \ih ond Ayin^ all over tk« 
Kn^iw. jcylinjtirt will mix with the air. . Much of it will be co«- 
leafed by the cold furfacc of ihe cylinder and pifton, 
and> the water prodoord from it w'ill trickle down the 
iidrsi aod run off by the eduAion^pipe. This cond^n* 
faiiot) and waAe^of jfteatn wiU coatiiiac till tbe whole 
cylinder and pi Aon are, made 09 hot aa boiling water. 
When thia bappenB* the Aeam will begin to open tbe 
ftiiftipg yalve d iffUe throngh the >ptpe ; ilowly at 
hrli and very cloudy, beiitg mixed with much air« Tbe 
blaA at / will grow Aronger by degree*, and more tranf- 
parcL'.t^ haying already carried off the greatcll part of 
the coentnoaair which AUeci tlic cylinder. We fiippo- 
fed that the water was boiling briildy, fti that the A earn 
was iAhing by the fafety- valve wbidi is in tbe top of the 
iiujltfr, ana through, every crevice. The opening of the 
AeanipCock puts an .end to this at once, and it lias fome- 
tinics hapi>ene4 that the cold cylinder abllra^Sls the 
A earn from the boiler with fuch alloninting rapidity, 
that ibc prelTiire of the atmofphere has burft up the 
bottom of the boiler. We may here mention an acci- 
dent of which we were witneffeSk which alfo Ihows the 
hnmenfe rapidity of the The boiler was 

in a frail Aiade at the tide of the engine-honfe | a (hoot 
of iuow from the top of tbe houfe fell dovi^n and broke 
.through the roof of tbe (bade, and was feattvred over 
the he^d of the boiler, which was of an ohiong or oval 
(hape. In an iotbnt the (ides of it were Ajuceatd toge- 
ther by tbe. pre (lure of the atmoTphere. 

When the manager of the cnghic percrives that not 
only tlie blad at the fnifting-valvc is Arong and (leady, 
Lot that the boiler is now fully fupplied with Acam of 
a proper llvcngth, appearing by the renewal of the dif- 
chargf at the (afoty*valvc, be (huts the Aeain^cock, and 
opens the inject ion -cock S by turning its handle V. 
The preffure of the 4:olumn of w'aier in the injc<dit)n- 
pipc ZS immediately forces Cume water through the 
fpouit Ii« This coming in conta(A with the pure va- 
pour. which now fills the cylinder, coudeiih*^ H, and thus 
fuakes a partial void, into which the more diliant A earn 
inunaluitjbly cKpaoda, and by cxpantling cullapfcs (as has 
been already obfewed). What remains fa the cylinder 
nv longer balances the atmurpherical prefFure on the fur- 
farc of the wate;r k the tnje<^tion>ciiUm, and therefore 
triur. water fpouts rapidly through the hole R by tl>c 
joint action of the, column ZS and tbe iinbalnnctd pref- 
lurc.af the .attnoCphcr-e ; at. the fame time the fniftfug- 
valvc f and the edudiinii- valve b arc (hut by the iinba- 
lunced preffure of the Stmorpherc. The velocity of the 
inje£lioii-vvairr muA thejcfor^ rapidly iccicafc, and the 
jet will dafh (i/fingle),iigaiailtbc bottom of. the piAon, 
and bc.fcaitcrcd. t&'oiigh the whole capacity of the cy- 
linder. Ill a very (liort fpaee,(Of>timef thtrefiogea, the 
condenfa* ion <jff the fteam beapfiica uwivecfsl, and the 
eUfticity of wh?jit remains js almoA rtpthing. The whole 
pn (Turc of the ^iTTiofphere taexectc4,iA^^ upper furfacc 
of the iU^on« sphlle th^re ia bwaly^gny^-on its imdir 
fide. Thcn;fo,rc^ if the load pn thc.outer ead t of the 
working-beam U) inferior to this preffure, it muff yield 
toil. The piftoa rauA defeewd, and the piicx^pifloaL 
miiA afeend, bringing alofig . w^th it the, water, of the 
inine, and the motion mu A cuutiinue till the great piAon 
fwacbep t|u^ bot^tn of .thdiCy’lindcri for it is not like 
ihfL n^offipp wbUh would take place in a cylinder of mr 
Wefiftd ihme degree. In viiis laA the iir.- 


pelliogdbrce wouM be, continually diminifliedf becaufe diaam- 
'the capacity of the cylinder is difnii>i(hcd by the defernt 
off the piAon, and the air in ft is tiontminiUy bcoomitig 
more dehfa and ebAic. The pi Aon would AOp at aoer- 
tmn beightt whene^the cUAicity of the included air, 
togechor with the load at ^ would balance the atmo- 
fpberical preffure on, the piAon. But when the contents 
of tbe cylinder are pure Ta|>our> and the continued 
Arcam of injeiAed cold water keeps down its tempera- 
ture to the fame pitch aaat the beginning, the elailicity 
of tJie remaining Aeam can never increafe by the de- 
feent of the piAon, nor exceed what correfponds to this 
temperature. The impelling or accelerating force there- 
fore remaina the fame, and .the defeent of the piAon 
will be uniformly acctlerated, if there is not < an incre afe 
of rrfiAatice arrAng from the imure of the work per- 
formed by. the other end of the beam. This circiim- 
Aance will come under condderation afterw'ards, and 
we need not attend to it at prefeut. It is enough for 
our prefent purpofe to fee, that if ihc cylinder has been 
completely purged of common air before the Aeam-cock 
was Auit, and if none has entered fincc, the piAon will 
defeend to the very bottom of the cylinder. And this 
may be frequently obferved in a good Aeam-enginc 
wliere every part is air-tighc. It fometimes liappvus, 
by the pit-pump drawing air, cm* foine part of the com- 
munication between the two Arains giving w.'iy, that 
thepiAoti comes down with fuch violence as to knock 
out the bottom of the cylinder with the Mow. 

The only obfcrvatiori which remains to be made onTht pi/>on 
the motion of the piAon in delcending is, that it dors 
not begin at the inilant the inji Ciion if made. The 
piAon was kept at the top by tbe piTpondcraiicy of tbe 
outer end oi the working beam, and ,ic muH rtmani ti,, injcc- 
there till the difference betwcin the clsAicity of thetion i» 
Aeam below it and the preffure of the atmofphere made, 
exceeds this preponderancy. There muA thereforrhe 
a fmnll fpace of time between the beginning of the 
coTidcnfatioii and tlie 'beginning of the cnotioiu ' This 
i$ very finall, not exceeding the third or the fourth part 
of a fccoQd ; but it may be very diAmdIy obferved by 
an attentive fpe^ator. He will feev that the irdiant the 
inje^ion-cock « opened; the cylinder will fon Ably. rife 
upwards a little by the preffure of the airm ks bottom. 

Its whole weijjht is not. Dearly equal to thU' pxefftire ; 
and inAead of iu being iMceffary 10 fi^orth by a ilrong 
Aoor, wc muA beef ii ds^n by Arong joiAa loaded by 
heavy virnlU. It is ufim) to frame ihelf joiAa into the 
poAs which carry the axis of ibo. wntktng-bcAm; and 
are therefore loaded with ihc whole .drain of trke ma- 
chine. This rifing of the cyhndei* Atows tbe inAaiU^nr- 
ous commencement of the condeiffation ; and it is not 
till this has been diAin^ly obfcrvHC^ that the piAon 
is fren to iiart,.Bnd begin to defoend. 

When the manager fees the piAon as low aolie thinks Thr vir- 
propar, he ihiita the tnjci^liocHcfock, ^and opi^s thecumAaiuTi 
iicam-cock. The Aeam has been aecumulatiitg above 
■tlic water ill thc Uoilor during the whole tune of f 

pi 4 lott*s di'fcetiU is now ruihiiig violently tliroagli [he pluoiK 
tl*« puppa rchiik. Tlwt moment therefore tlmt the ^ ‘ 
Aeam-cgckif opened, a rulhca viukntly into the cylin- 
der, having laa claAicky greater than that of she air. 
it abeyefore, immediately Mows open the fnifting valve, 
and.alluwft .(Bt JeaA), the water which had cokne in by 
the ‘former and wlini arofe Arutu ^ibc corden- 
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ftfd (Um) to defcend by its own wei^t through the 
rdudioii pipe disgA to open the valve kf and to run 
out into tbo hot well. And we mud cnfilyiee that this 
water if boiling hot ; for while lying in the bottom of 
the cylinder^ it will condenfe Aeam till it lOcquires this 
temperature, and therefore cannot run down till it cuo- 
denies no more. There is ildl a wade of fleam Ut its 
firtt admidion, in order to heat the infide of the cylin- 
der and the injeded water to the boiling icmpcrsrture : 
blit the fpace being finally and the whole being already 
very warm, this is very foon done ; and when things 
are properly conflrudtedi little more is wanted 

than what will warm the cylinder ; for the edudUon- 
pipe receives the injedtion water even during the de- 
feent of the pilloti, and it is therefore removed pretty 
niiicli out of the way of the fleam. 

The firA puff of the entering fteam is of great fer- 
vicc : it drives nut of th» cylinder the vapour which 
it finds there. ’'L'liis is feldom pme watery vapour ; all 
water contains a quantity of air in a llatc of chemical 
union. The union is hut feeble, and ft boiling heat is 
iufficient for difengaging the greateft part of it by in- 
crcnfiug its eladicity. It may allh be difengagrd by 
limply removing the external prefTiire of the atmo- 
fphere. This is clearly fecn when we expofe a glafs 
nf water in an exhnuAed receiver. Therefore the fmall 
i'pacc below the pifton cofitams Vvatery vapour mixed 
with all the air which had been difengaged from the 
water in the biiiJer by ebullition, and all that wmsfepa- 
rated from the injedtion water by the diminution of ex- 
ternal prefTures. All this is blown out of the cylinder 
by the rirfl puff of deam. We may obferve in this 
place, that waters differ exceedingly in the quantity of 
air which they hold in a date of folutiun. All fpring 
w'arer contains much of it : and water newly brought 
up from deep mines conrtaias a great deal more, becaufe 
rite fulution was aided in thefe fnuatioiia by great pref- 
fures. I&ttd) waters Tparkla when poured into a glafs. 
It is therefore of gfreat confeqiienoe to the good per- 
formance of a Acam-Giigine to ufe water containing 
little ik, both irii'be boiler and u\ the iiijeAion-ciftern. 
The water of running bmoks is preferable to all others, 
and the fiver it is from any fahne itnprcgnatinn it ge- 
nerally contHtns lefs air. Such engines as are fo un- 
fortunately lit anted that they are obliged to employ 
the very water iVhich they have brought up from great 
depths, are found greatly inferior in their performance 
to others. The air collei^^d below the pifion great- 
ly diminifhes tbc accelerating force, and the expnl- 
lion fuch a quantity requires a IbUg continued blatl 
of the bed ffeam at the beginning of every Aroke. It 
U advifable to keep fuch water in a large (halloW pond 
for a long while before itfing it. 

IjCt us now* confider the ftate of the pidon^ It is 
s- evident that it will dart or begin to rife the moment 
the ffeam-ooek is opened; for at tlitft iudant the ex- 
evfii of 'Atmofpherical preifurc, by which it wxs kept 
down in apportion to the prcpondcrancy rf the olucr 
end of the benm, is diminidied. The pitlnn is therefore 
upwards, and it will rife even although the ftra^n 
which is sd mil ted be not fodadic as rommciti air. Sup- 
poft the merniry in thibaronveier to llandtit 30 inches, 
sud that thrprt])onde ran cyst th<? ontrr end of thtf beam 
iff ^th of tilt preifuri: of thrc iiiroiv the pilloit, the prfleu 
Wiii not rift si the dadicity of lie (team is not eq^uxVto 


50— \p, that is, to 2^,7 inches nearly ; hul if it is juil Stenw, . 
this quantity, the pi'fton will rife fad as this iteani 
can be fupphfd thiough the (leam-pipe, and the vein- ‘ ^ 

city of its afceiit depends fM.» irely on the velocity of 
this fupply. This obfervation of great importance} 
and it dors not feem to have occurred to the mathema- 
ticiafna, who have paid moft atietition to the rr.echanii'm 
of the itiotion of this engine. In the mean lime, wc 
Biayclearly fee th^t the entry of the (leain depends chiefly 
on the counter weight at £ : for fuppofc there w'p.s 
none, deam no ili*ODgei' than air would not enter the 
cyiiiiJcr at all ; and if tlu: deam be dronger, it will en- 
ter only by the exetfs of its llrength. Writers on the 
deam-engtne (and even fame of great reputation) fami- 
liarly fpeak of the fteam giving the piflon a pufli : lint 
this is fcarcely pollible. During the rife of the pidon 
the fnifting valve is never obferved to blow ; and wc 
have not heard any well attcfled accounts of the pill on- 
chains ever being Hackened by the upward prclfure of 
the deam, even at the very beginning of the ilrokr. Du- 
ring the riling of the pillon the deam is (according to 
the common conception and maimer of fpeaking) 
fucked in, in the fame way that air is fucked into a ci>in- 
mon fyringe or pump when we draw up the pillon ; 
for hi the deam-engine the pidon is rpalJy drawn up by 
the counter weight. But it is dill more fucked in, and 
requires a more copious fiippty, for another rcafon. Ar 
the pidon defeended only in coiircquencc of the infide of 
the cylinder’s being fufficietitly cooled to condenfe the 
deam, this cooled furface mud again be prefented to 
the fteam during the rife of the pillon, and mnil cou- 
deaic deam a fecond time. Tlr.' pidon cannot rife an- 
other inch till the parr of the cylinder which the pillon 
lias already quilted has been warmed up to the boiling 
pointy and fteam mud be expended in this warming. 

The inner furface of the cylinder h not only of tlic 
heat of boiling water while the pillon rifes, but lA-alfo 
pci-feAly dry ; for the film of water left on it liy the af- 
cending pillon mud be completely evaporated, oth' r- 
wife it will be coiidenling lU-nni. That the qinintitv 
thus waded is confiderablc, appears by the cxperiment» 
of Mr Brighton. He found that five pints of water were 
boilcd^ofF in a minute, and produced 16 ilrokts of an tn- 
gine whofe cylinder contained 1 13 galhni<iof 282 inches 
each ; and he tlicnce concluded that deam was 2886 
limes rarer than water. Bui in no experiment made 
with fuTupuloiis care on the expanfioii of boiling water 

does it appear that the denfityof fteam exceeds — * lit 

' 10, Duo 

of the denfity of water. Dcfigiilicrs fays that it is .'ibove 
14,000 times rarer than water. We have frequently 
attempted to tneafure the weight of fteam which filled a 
very light veffel, which held 1 2,600 grains of water, 
and fbund it always lefs than one grain ; fo that wc 
have no doubt of its being much more than 10,000 
times rater than water. This benig the cafe, wc may 
fkfely fuppofe that the number of gallons of fteam, in- 
(lead of ^'ing 16 limes 1 13, were nearly five timcH an 
much ; and that only r-rh W'ere employed in allowing 
the piflon to rife, and the rernnhiiug Jths were cmjlluy- 
cd to warm the cylinder. 

The moving force during the Hfccni of ‘life pKKm ir# ii .cnt 
mod be coTifidercd tefidiiti'g if hot loh Jy, «>w'. 

fronfi ihcprenonderntirtgUi’eighl. of the pit Difton-roirs. '1'*: 
The office ol tl>i:» is tu reidrii the 'tt'i? iui imILju to'tk pj, 
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lop of the cylinder, where it may apjaiii be prefled down 
by the air, iind make another workinjy ftrokc by raif- 
"" ing ihe pump rods, B\it the counter-weight at E baa 
anotlier fervicc to perform in this life of the engine | 
namely to return the pump pillons into their places at 
the bottom of their vcfpedtive worldrig barrels, in order 
that tluy alfo may make a working Aroke, This re- 
quires force independent of the friclion and inertia of the 
moving parts ; for each piflon mutt be piifhed down 
ihroujih the water in the barrel, which mutt rife through 
the pillon with a velocity whofe proportion to the velo^ 
city of the piftoii is the I’amc vrith that of the bulk of 
I he pi!loii to the bulk of the perforation through which 
the W'alcr fifes through the pitton* It is enough .at 
prefent to mention this in general terms : we Aiallcoci- 
fider it more particnlntly afterwards, when we come to 
calculate the performance of the engine, and to deduce 
fn^rh our acquired knowledge maxiins of conttrudioli 
and improvement. 

From tliiB general confidcration of the afeent of the 
pifton, wc may fee that the motion differs greatly from 
the defeent. It can hardly be fiippofed to accelerate, 
even if the Ream in the cylinder were in a moment aim i- 
hilatctl. For the reft france to the defeent of the pitton 
is the fame with the weight of the column of water,' 
which would ciuife it to flovr through the box of the 
pump pitton with the velocity with which it really rifes 
through it, and mutt ihereforc increafe as thefquareof 
that velocity incrcafes ; that is, as the fqiiare of the ve- 
locity of the pitton rncreafes. Independent of fridion^ 
therefore, the velocity of defeent thi^oiigli the water 
mull foon become a maximum, and the motion become 
uniforon. We fhall fer by and by, that m fuch a pump 
Aa is generally ufed this will happen in lefs than the 
loth part of h fecond. The fridion of the pump will 
diminilh this velocity a little, and retard the time of iu 
attaining uniforrnity. But, on the other hand, the fiip- 
ply of Seam which is neCeffciry for this motion, being 
fufceptSble of no acceleration from hs’previous motion, 
and depending entirrly on the brilknefs of the ebulli- 
tioir, an almoft inflantanenus ttop is put So acceleration* 

Accordingly, any perfon who obferves with atten- 
tion the working of a ftettm-cnginc, will fee that the 
rife of the piftou and defeent of the pump-rods is ex- 
tremely uniform, whereas the workhig ttroke is very 
lenfibly accclerttcd. Before quilting this part of the 
Aibjed, and lett it fhould afterwards cfcape our rccol- 
lednon, we may obferve, that the counter-weight is dif- 
ferent during the tWo motions of the pump^rods. 
While the machine is making a Working-ftrokc, it is 
lifting not only the cotnmii bf water in the pump, but 
the abfolote weight of the' pittona and pttton-rochalfo : 
but while the pump-rods are dcfcCnding, there is a di- 
'mill 11 Cion of the counter weight by the whole weight 
loft hy the imrnftTfion of the rod in Water. The wood- 
en 'rods 'Wjfitch are gdierally hied, lokked in water, and 
Joined by iron ftraps, arc heavier, 'and^but a httle hea*- 
vieKhan waiet, and they ate generally about one third 
of the1>ulk of the Water in the pumps. 

ITiefe.tWo motions Complete the period of the ope- 
ration t ntid the W^icde may be repeated by^ttiuttiiyg the 
dlcanr^bibck aitd'apeiiring‘tliil'.injc61fOA>>cock whenever rhe 
Jriftotr hit^ attal^d;the'p^oJ)cf herghi. ■ Wc have been 
♦nrjr ihmutv th' blir ^attention to the different circum- 
ftaniSes/ lihilt 'the readci mayhavt 'a dittiudfc notion of 


the ftatc of the moving forces in every period of the . Strain* 
aperation. It .is by no means fufticient that wc know 
in general that the inje^lion of cold water makes a void ' " 

which allows the air to prefs down the pitton, and diat 
the re-admiflton of the tteam allows the pifton to rife 
again. This lumping and flovenly way of viewing it 
has long prevented even the philofophcr from feeing the 
defeats of the coviftrutlKjn, and the methods of remo- 
ving them. ‘ 22 

We now fee the great difference between Savary’sDIffcrfuca 
and Newcomen's engine in refpeft of principle. Sava- 
ry's was really an engine which raifes water by the 
force of tteam ; but Newcomen’s raifes water entirely 
by the preffure of the aimofphcre, and tteam is ein- niaihincs. 
ployed merely as the mod expeditious method of pro- 
ducing a void, into which the atmofpherical preffure 
may impel the mover of hia machine. The elattlcity 
of the tteam is not tlie lirtt mover. 

We fee alfo the great fuperiority of this new ni a- Superiority 
chine* Wc have no need of tteam of great and danger- r»f New- 
0U3 elafticity; and we operate by means of very mode- tomenV 
rate heats, and confequeutly with much fmaUer quan- 
tities of fuel ; and there is no bounds to the power 
of this machine. How deep foever a mine may be, a 
cylinder may be employed of fuch dimeiifions that the 
preffure of the air on its pitton may exceed in any de- 
gree the weight of the column of water to be raifed. 

And lattly, this form of (he machine renders it appli- 
cable to almott every mechanical purpofe ; becaufe a 
fkilful mechanic can readily find a method of convert- 
ing the reciprocating motion of the working beam 
into a motion of any kind that may fuil his purpofe, 

Sa Vary's engine could hardly admit of fuch an imme- 
diate application, and feems almott reftridted to raifiiig 
water. 

Inventiona improve by degrees. This engine was Gradually 
ftrft offered to the public in 1705. But many difficul-inipruved, 
ties occurred in the execution', which were removed, one 
by one | and it was not till 17 1.2 that the ei^iue feem- 
ed to give confidence in its efficacyM The moil cxadl 
and unremitting attention of the lA^nnager yms required 
to the precife moment of opening, acid fhuttiog the 
cocks ; and tiegle6l might fcequyntly ;be rujnouf, by 
beating out theboicomof thecylinden oralLowkig the 
pifton to be wholly drawn ont of it. Stops wercv«ofi- 
trived to prevent both ofthefe accideots \ tlven ftriags 
were nfed to ooBDe£l the handles of ^the oocks with the 
beam, fo that they (liould be (umed whatever U>was In as 
certain pofitaons. Thele were gradlmtly changed and and Dm- 
improved into detents and catches tof UiffercfK ibapeai phheJ. 
at la it, in 1717, Mr Bdghton, a very ingenious and 
well informed artitt, fimplified the whole of. thei'e fub- 
ordinate movements, and brought the machine inUi 
the form in which it has continued, without tliefmalU 
eft material change, to the prefent day. We now 
deferibe one of thofe improved cfigiucs, •copying almott 
exactly the drawings and deicription given, by BoffUt 
in his Hydtod^nawkqm ; thefe being by far -, the .mutt 
accurate and perfpicuous of any chat have been pub- 
liflied. 

Fig. $. N® 1. is a perfpBftive view of the boiler cy-ccccLxxvm 
Jindcr, and all the parts xweeffary. for turtiing tbi* Cocks* 

Fig. ^ N® 3 . is a nerttcal fc£lio»af die fame 4 and ihe 
fame pieces of bdth are marked v^tih die fame.klUcs of 
reference. 

3 The 
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8t«am- The rod X of the pifton P is fufpenJed from the 
^ arch of the working beam, was reprefented in the 

preceding flcctch (fig, 7.) An upright bar of timber 
Deferip- hanging by a chain. This it fufpend- 

tion of > concentric arch of the beam, as maf be feen 

^^hton’s alfo in the flcetch at ^ }. This bar is called 

hfnfn^ and it mu it rife and fall with the piflon, but 
with a flower motion. The ufc of this plug-beam is 
to give motion to the different pieces whicli turn the 
cocks. 

The fleam-pipe K is of one piece with the bottom 
of the cylinder, and rifes within it an inch or two, to 
prevent anyof tlie cold iiijcAion water from fulling in- 
to the boiler. The lower extremity Z of the ftcam- 
p’pe penetrates the head of the boiler, projcdling a 
little w ay, A flat plate of brafs, in fliapc rcfembling a 
fricktt or battledore, cuIIlJ the regulator, applies itftlf 
exaftly to the whole circumference of the fleam-pipe, 
and completely excludes the fleam from the cylinder. 
Being moveable round an upright axis, which is repre- 
fented by the dotted lines at the fide of the fteam-f^pc 
in the proHle, it may be turned afide by the handle r, 
N* i. The profile lhow»s in the fedlioii of this plate a 
protuberance in the middle. This refls on a ftrong 
flat fpring, which is fixed below it athwart the mouth 
of the fleam-pipe. This fpring preffes it ftrongly lo- 
w'ai ds the (Icam-pipc, caufing it to apply very clofe 1 
and this knob Aides along the fpring, while the regu- 
lator turns to the right or left. 

We have faid that the ujje£li6n water is furnifhed 
from a eiftern placed above the cylinder. When this 
ciflern cannot he fupplied by pipes from Tome more 
elevated fource, its water is raifed by the machine it- 
felf. A fraall lifting pump i k (fig. 7.), called the 
headorjacquette, is worked by a rod y t, fufpended from 
a conceiitHc arch 1 y near tlie outer end of the work- 
ing beam. This forces a fraall portion of the pitw'atcr 
along the rifing pipe i LM into the injection eiftern. 

In figure 8. N° i. and 3« the letters QM 3' repre- 
fent the pipe which brings dowm the water from the 
inje^flion ciflern. Thia pipe has a cock at R to open 
or' fliut the paflage of this water. It fpoiits through 
the jet 3% and dafhing againfl the bottom of the piflon, 
it is difperfed into dr^ps, and fcaUered through tlie 
whole capacity of the cylinder, fo as to produce a ra- 
pid condenfation of the fleam. 

An liptight poll A may be obferved in the perfpcc- 
tive view of the cylinder, See. This fupports one end 
B of a horizontal iron axis BC. The end C is fup- 
ported by a fimilar poll, of which the place only is 
marked by the dotted lines A, that, the pieces corwic^l- 
ed with this axis may not be hid by it. A kind of 
flirrup hangs from this axis, fupported by the 

hooks u and d. This flirrup is crofled ueai the bc/ttonri 
by a round bolt or bar e, which pafles through the eyes 
or riu^s that are art the ends of tlic hodzontal fork h fg^ 
whofe long tail h is double, receiving between its 
branches the handle i of the regulator. It is plain from 
this conftru^lion, that when the ftirrup is made to vi- 
brate round tlie horizontal axis BC, on which it barfgs 
freely by its hooks, the boh e muft pull or pufli the 
long fork i/g backwards and forwards bor:}Zonti|llx^ 
and by fo doing will move the regulator round ics.atcis 
by tiWSns of the handle Both the tail of the fork 
Siid the handle cf the regulator are pierced with f^veral 


holes, and a pin is put through, them which unites llcin 
by a joint. The motion of the handle may be inertaf- 
cd or diiiiiinflicd by choofing for the joint a hole near 
to the axis or remote from it ; and the cxa6l pofition at 
which the regulator is to flop on both fidcs is deter- 
mined by pins fluck in the horizontal bar on which the 
end pf the handle appears to refl. 

This alternate motion of the regulator to the right 
and left is produced as follows : There is fixed to the 
axis BC a piece of iron 0 I U called the Y, on account 
of its rcfemblance to that letter cf the alphabet invert- 
ed. The flalk 9 carries a heavy lump J> of lead or Iron; 
and a long leather llrap qpr is falteiied to p by the 
middle, and the two ends are fallrncd to the beam above 
it, in fuch a manner that the lump n^ay be alternately 
catched and held up to the right and left of the per- 
pendicular. By adjuliing the length of the two parts 
of the ftrap, the Y may be flopped in any defired 
pofition. I'he two claws \ and I fpread out from each 
other, and fium the line of the flalk, and they aio of 
fuch length as to reach the horizontal bolt e, which 
crofles the flirrup below, but not to reach the bottom 
of the folk Ay* Now fLiupofe the llimip hanging 
perpendicularly, and the flalk of the Y alfo held pc:- 
pendicular ; carry it a little outward from the cylindei, 
and tlien let it go. It will tumble farther out by its 
weight, without afTcfiing the fliriup till the elaw' / 
flrikes on the horizontal bolt e, and ihen it puflics the 
flirrup and the fork towards the cylinder, and opens 
the regulator. It fets it in motion w'iib a fmart jerk, 
which is an eficdlual way of overcoming the cobefum 
and fridlion of the regnlator with the luouili of the 
fleam- pipe. This pulh is adjulled to a proper length 
by the ftrap q p, v^iich flops the Y when it has gone 
far enough, if wfe now take hold of the flalk of the 
Y, and move it up to the perpendicular, the width be- 
tween its claws, is fuch as to permit this motion, and 
fomething more, without affeding the flirrup. But 
when pulhed flill nearer to the cylinder, it tumbles to- 
wards it by ks own weight, and then the claw k flrikes 
the bolt e, and drives the flirrup and foik in the oppo- 
fite ditedion, till the lump p is catehed by the ftrap 
now' ftretebed to its full length, while qp hangs flack. 
Thus by the motion of the Y the regulator is opened 
and flint, l^ct us now fee how the motion of the Y 
is produced by the miichine itfelf. To the horizontal 
axis BC are attached two fpanuers or handles m and n. 
The fpanner m pafles through a long flit in the plug- 
beam, and is at liberty to move upwards or down- 
wards by its motion round the axis BC. A pin it 
which goes tbiougli the plug-beam ciitchcs hold of m 
when the beam riles along with the piflon ; and the pia 
is fo placed, that when the beam is vi ithiii an inch or two 
of iu highefl rife, the pin has lifted m and thrown the 
flalk 0/ the Y paft the perpendicular. It therefore 
tumbles over with great force, and gives a frpait blow 
to the fork, and immediately fliuts the regulator. By 
tliis motion the fpanner m is removed out ;of t)ie neigh- 
bourhood of the plug-beam. But the fpanner n, fuov- 
ing along with it in the fame diredion, now comes in- 
to the way of the pins of the plugibcasu Therefore, 
when the piftgn defeends again by ihe qp^qfatioo of 
the fleam in the cylinder, a piriE in the fide 

of the plug-beam catches holft fjd t^l of the fpan- 
ner fii aud by prelflug it down raiJfcB the lump on tW 

dalk 
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of (V X 4 ^ it palTcs .thc pf;rpendii.uhu*« and it 
then Falls down^^ outwards the cylindery and the 
^ claw I again (|mcs the fqrk in the d>re£linn h u and 
opcfiB the 11^9171 vaUe. ThU opening and (hutting of 
the (leap i^lire is eacenud in the precife moment that 
is properg, ,l^|r placing the pins wand £ 9 * at a proper 
height in t|)e plugbcam* Tor this reafony it is pierced 
throtfjr^ with a, great number of holes, that the places 
of theie pins may bo varied a|t p 1 eafure» This, and a 
proper curvature of the fpannera tn and n, make the ad- 
ju&men^ as i^^ce a*^ we jplcafe- 

The inje£tion-coclt R is managed in a finnilar man* 
ner. On its key n»ay be obfcr\'ed a forked arm j 
like a crab’s claw ; at a little didance above it is the 
gudgeon or aais w of a piece ^ u z, called the hammer 
or the T, from its rcfembUnce to that letter. It has 
a lump of metal y at one end, and a fpear u s proje6ts 
from its middle, and psOes between the claws s and t 
of t lie arm of the inje£lion-cock. The hammer jr is 
held up by a notch in the under fide of a wooden lever 
D£y moveable round the centre D, and fupported at 
a proper height by a firing r E made fad to the Joid 
abqve it. 

Suppofe the injc£lion-oock (hut, and the liammer in 
the pofiiipq reprefented in the figure. A pin fi of 
the plug-frame rifes aloi^ with the pidoii, and catch* 
ing bold of the detent DE, raifes it, and difengages 
the hammer y from its notch* This immediately falls 
do)«'ny and [(rikes a board JL put in tlu* way to (lop it* 
The fpear u t takes bold of the claw /, and forces it 
afide towards and opens the injeAioii-eock* The 
piftpu, iTomcdiatcly defeends, and along with it the 
pJug-frtme* Quring its defeenc the pin ^ meets with 
the Uil » » .of i]hc liammery which is now railfcd confi- 
derahly above the level, and brings itMlown along with 
it, railing the luirip vi and gradually (hutting theinjec- 
tiun-epeki becaufc the fpear takes hold of the claw 1 of 
its arm. When the beam has come to its lowed fuuatioiiy 
the hammer is again engaged in the notch of the de- 
tent and Tupported by it tjll tUe pillga again 

reacts Uic top of the cylinder* 

In this rphtiticr Uie iziotioivs of the injcAion-cock are, 
alfo adju(lc 4 slo the prccifc moment that U proper for 
them. The diiTcreiit plus are fo placed in thc*^ P^“Sr 
ih^ the (l^am-cock may be completely (hut be- 
fore the injeftion-cock is opened. The inherent mi>- 
tiQjn of the niHchinc w,iU give a fmaU addition to the 
afeeqt of the i/idon without CTtpendiag )leam qU the 
whil/a ; aodhy fleam, raibfr^^rs cUttic than 

hefo^y the fuLfequcnt'defccrit of ihepiffh^ 

Inhere is ^ confidtMaVlc propriety in thc\gradual (but- 
ting of the injeftiou-cockl Toir after the tiril dalli of 
the cold water againh the hoVohi of .the piftpllt the 
coiidcpfatipn, is nearly ^onipletc, jahd little more 
water iS'Meftilicy hvt of .fpme is 

ahfoluteljr itfccflarj for cot(j|jlejihg^iV cunden 
the cap^dty' of the >vajter 

warp\^ Js ;flrcady|i^^^ - , 

ihis p^attn^r machine will he 

' rejjt Hifil as long th^ i« ^‘Tiigp^ly of,ft«a^ ^Jrom tjjyp 
' hoIJcr» , aji‘d of,>Y;jifr from End’ a 

for Wfi 

cp;OdAuan»al}a^^rc prpvid?. 


jackhead pump, as we have already dbicrvad. From Steam« 
this fource all the parts of the'maclunc receive their n:-» Englaa 
fpeAivc fupplies. In the the firft place, a Imall branch " 
t3i 13, is Citkenoff from the injediuu-pipe immediately 
below theciderny and condufted to the top of the cy- 
lindcPy wliere it is furnUbed. witlxa cock. The fpout is 
fo adjuftedy that no more runs from it than what will 
keep a condant fupply of a foot of water above the pif- 
ton to keep it tight* Every time the pidon comei to 
the top of the cylinder, it brings this w.ater along with 
ic, and the furplus of its cvapcu-aiion aud leakage runs 
off by a wade pipe 14, 14. This water necclTarily be- 
comes almod lading hot, and it was thought proper to 
employ its overplus for fupplyirig the w'afte of the boil- 
er. This was accordingly pradifed for fume lime* 

But Mr Dcightou improved this economical ihought» 
by fiipplying the boiler from the tdudion-pipe a, 2 f 
the water of which mud be dill hotirr than that above 
the pidon. This contrivance required aitenlion to ma- 
ny circumdancesy which the reader will underlUnd by 
condderiug the perfpedive atid profile. The cdudion- 
pipe comes out of the bottom of the cylinder at 1 with 
a perpendicular part, which bends fidewife below, and 
is (hut at the eatreniity 1. A deep cup 5 commun’t- 
caiea, with it, holding a metal valve nicely filtcd to 
it by grinding, like the key of a cock. To fecurc its 
being always air-tight, a Header dream of water trickles 
into it from a branch 6 of the wade pipe from the top 
of the cylinder. Tkc edu^ion.pjpe branches off at 7, 
and goes down to the hot well, wnqe.it luins up, and 
is covered with a valve* lu the pcrfpediive view may be 
obferved an upright pio0 4, 4, which goes thrt^gh the 
head of the boiler, and rtaches to wiihin a^ few inches 
of its bottom. This pipe^is called the /rrs&r, andrifee 
about three or four feet above the boiler. It is open 
at both and has a branch 3, 3, commuiiipating 

with the bottom of the cup 5, iin mediately above tlie 
metal valve, and alfo a few inches below the levdl of 
the entry 2 of the edudion-pipc. llii# commmiicating 
branch has a cock. by which its poflage may he dimi- 
niilied at plcafure. Now fuppofe fteam in 
ertb be very’ drong ; it will ^ci^uiCp the koiling water 
to rife in tiu feeding pipe, aboyc 3, and cammg along 
this branch, to rite airo ,i,n. the cup 5, mid run over* 

But the height of this cup ahOT^e tlic fur^c of tlic wa- 
ter in the boiler Is fuch, that the (Icaip 4 A^ng 
euough Co pr9duce this cScd* Tlicrcforc, pp the <fOn- 
trary, any 'Yafcr that mpy be vyiyidn off 

by the brapeh 3, 3, and godqw^sinto *h« 

feeding pipe,' . , -.tm a? 

Thcfe things being underdood,, let ps fupppfc a An ingc- 
quaiitity of injcfled water lying at gftlsie nipuk con- 

cylinder. It will, run into, the edoiftion -pipe,, fill, the 
crooked branch snd opep the valve in.tbe bottom 
of the cup (its weight being fupported by w ire hTjAig- 
iug frohi a U^iider IpnngJ and it w^li fill the cup^totbe 
level of tbe entry a of ^\e ^ 

flow along3,^3j| and Supply the^Vi^r by the f^cdev,^4,4. 

\^at more water runs in ;at',i , will, pow go„alm\g Mue 
cdudlion-pipc a,"^, to ^e h^V l^JT p*^^'^perly adjpft- 
ing the pock pn the 3» b4k^n:»aykcj>rp- 
pb^ w>^e ip.iUam rfqiiirt^, ;Xh4 4. a 

Mil. doj,f hwiijW. ftP 

W)B4a\ton* ^ It. i^^ np^,.h^>vijevp.r, of import- 
ance,.. ffp^l quijmity whitb thC ybf.i^Ci. u.,^pirc 

may 
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Stc»nv may be immediately taken even from a cold ciftern, 
F.njfine. wuhout fenlibly diminifirnig the produdion of fteam ; 
for the quantity of heat ncceffary for raifing ihc leii- 
iible heal of cold water to the boiling temperature is 
quite lurjgiiifteant, when compared with the quantity of 
heat which mufi then be combined with it hi order to 
convert the water into Iteam. No difference can be ob- 
lerved in ihe performance of fuch engiticB and of thofe 
which have their boilers fupplied iron) a brook. It basp 
however, the advantage of being purged of air ; and 
when an engine muft derive all its fupplics from pit 
water, the Water from the eduction -pipe is vaftly pre- 
ferable to that from the top of the cylinder. 

We may here obferve, that many writers (among 
them the Abbe Boflut}, in their dderiptions of the 
Iteara-cngine, have drawm the branch of communication 
3, 3, from the feeding pipe to a part of the crooked pipe 
1,1, lying below the v;dve in the cup 5. But this ia 
quite erroiieoue ; for in this cafe, when the injedion 
is made into the c)linder, and a vacuum produced, the 
waterfi*Ofi) the boiler would immediately rufh up through 
the pipes 4, 3, and fpout up into the cylinder ; fo would 
the external air coming in at the top of the feeder. 
Mt'kich cn- This coatrivanct has alfo enabled us to form fome 
ablcfc ut CO judgment of the internd (late of the engine during the 
funii foinc pciformance. Mr Beighton paid a minute attention to 
the htuation of the water in the f#*cders and edudibn- 
trrtiJ cnghiCj which feems" to have been one of 

of the cn- Which has yet been ereded. It was lifting a co- 

giiic durirglumn of Water whofe weight was ^tbs of the prefiure of 
th? pcr< the air on its pifton, and made 16 flrokes, of 6 feet 
furmince. cadi, in a minute. , This is acknowledged by all ip be 
a very great performance of an engine of this form> He 
concluded that the ehfticity of the deam in the cylin- 
deV was never more than one-tenth greater or Itfs than 
the elallicity of the air. The water in the feeder never 
rofe more than three fett and a half above the furface of 
the boiling water, even though it was now ligliter by 
V*!*}) than cold Water. The ediidion-pipe was only 44 
fiei-t long (vertically)^ and yet it always difeharged the 
injedfioh water edmufetely, and allowed fome to pafs 
liitfa' the feeder; This ebidd hot bi if the fteam was 
much iiujrt; than th weaker than air. By grafpin^ this 
pipe in Ins hand during the rife of the pifton, he could 
gdefs' Wry wdlHvbereabddts the furface of the hot wai- 
ter in it felted during the motion, and he never found 
it fiippbrted f6 high bk^Fout feet. Therefdrc the fteam in 
the cylinder had ntteaft ^rhsof the clafticity of the air. 
Mr Buat, hi'kis ‘ examination' of an engine which is 
ereeted at Montrelaix, in .France, by an English engv- 
' lieer, and hais always’ been confidenSd as the pattern in 
tftkt' conniryi finds it neceflhry'to ftippofe a much greater 
Varjiith)n im the ftmigth ot the fteam, and fays that it 
^nft have'becn Jth ftrorirer and |th weaker than com- 
ttltih kih But ibis engine has not been hearly fo perfedf. 
Its lift was ’not more than 4 of the prtfTorc'of the at- 
^dfpfteVe, and it made but nine ftrokef in a nriiiitne.— 
At> W is Vilvc covering thi month bf a 
find lurroimded with 'a cup containing Water to keep 
it air-tight." ITiis .iilow« the Bir to efcape wbicfh had 
beCii rxtrrcated from the water of laft injection. ' It is 
driven but by the firft (Vrong puff of fteam which ts 
admitted into thd^ eylinder, aiul makes b nnife' inf ifs 
exrt. This valve la therefore called the fnifilng^alve. 

’ To fmift bur deririptlofi, we obfcrvc, that belidci 
VoL. XVll. Part II. 


the fafety valve 9 (called the vuppfcT CLACr)i which Sci'aiu- 
is loaded with ahuut 3 puuuds on the (quntf inch 
(though the engrtir will work very well with a load of 
f or 2 pounds), there is another niscHAlGEit lc,lo, 
having a clack at its extremity Lnpported by a cord. 

Its uie is to difeharge the fteam without doors, when 
the machine gives over wcurkiug.. There iit alfo a pipe 
SI near the bottom of the boiler, by which it may be 
emptied when it needs repairs or cleaning. 

There are twofmall pipes 11,1 1 and 1 1, 12, with cocks 
called GAGE-PIPES. The fii^ft defeends to within two 
inchtB of the furface of the water iti the boiler, and the 
fecond goes about z inches below that furface. If both 
cocks emit fteam, the water is too low^, and requires a 
recruit. If neitlicr give fteam, it is too high, and there 
is not fufficient room above it for a colle^ion of fteam. 


Laftly, There is a filling pipe by which the boiler 
may be filled w'hen the machine is to be fet to work- 29 
The engine has continued in this form for many years. Thuformof 
The only remarkable change introduced has been the engine 
manner of placing the boiler. It is no longer placed ***• 
below the cylinder, but at one fide, and the fteam i* 
introduced by a pipe from the top of the boiler into the 

flat box immediately below the cylinder. The ufc of opjy change 
this box 16 merely to lodge the regulator, and give room being the 
for its motions- This has been a very confiderabk im-prhrmn of 
provement. It has greatly reduced the height of boiJi-i. 

building. This was formerly a tower. The wall w-liich 
fuppoited the beam could liardl) be built with fuificicDt 
ftreiigth fur witliftanding the violent fliccks which were 
repeated without cealing ; and the buildings fdclom 
lafted more than a very few years. But the boiler is 
now fet up in an adjoining ftied, and the gndgr.ons of 
the main beam reft on the. top of upright polls, which 
arc framed into the joifts which fiipporl the cylintlLr. 

Thus the whole moving parts of the machine arc con- 
tained in one compadi frame of carpentry, and have lit- 
tle or no connexion with the flight walk of the build- 


ing, which is merely a cafe to hold the maehiur, and 
procci^t it from the weather. 

It is now time to inquire what is to be expefted from How la 
this machine, and to afccriain the moft advantageous akcn.ii'4 
propurtion bi tween the moving power and the load ^ 
that is to be laid on the machine. mM'ro ^or- 

It maybe confidcred as a great pulley, and k indeed 
fomctimcR fo confliuftfed, the arches at the ends of thc: rrn ihc 


woiking beam being complciud to a circle, it mutt bcnK-viijf 
unequally loaded that it may move. It is loaded, dur- *‘"d 
ibg the working ftfoke, by thc prelTnre of thc ^‘*®**’ 

fpherc on thc pifton fide, and by the column of water 
fo be laifed ahd the pump gear bn the pump fide. — 
riuritig the returning It rokc it is loaded, on thc pillon 
fide, by a fmall part of the atmofpherh' prtffn-c, and 
on the pump fide by the pump gear afting as a coun- 
ter Wright. Thc load during the working ftroke 0 ufl 
therefore ebn fill of the cblHrtii of wafer ib be raifrd 
and this connier wrigliT. 'The perform ah cc of the hia- 
chine is to be meafured only* by the Quantity of w'^alrr 
raifed in a given time to a given height. It vhrici, there- 
fore, in the joint proportiofi of the weight of the co- 
lumn bf water in the pump8,'and the ttftmber of ftrokr* 
made by thc machine in a minute. ^acH ftroke confifts 
of two fiarliB, which we have (dalbid t^e working and 
the reluming ftroke. It therefore, ^ depend 

limply on thc velbcity oF'lfbe ftroke and thc 

3 C quantity 
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ffumtitf oC voter Taife 4 bf it. 
to be attended tOf ifc know that the weight of the co- 
’ lurno of water (hoiild be nearly ftha of me prefTure of 
tbf atnpfpJb^i, thia ^ctag the proportion which ^hret 
the maximum in the common pallej. But the time of 
the returning ftrpke is a nectary part of the whole 
tirpc elap(^, and therefore the velocity of the return- 

A'' tritf- 1- 
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Mr Bofliit'a 
Coiutioo, 


ii>g llroS:^ i^'aally merits attention- This is regulated 
b^ the opuntcr weight. The number of ftrokes per 
flintiftith does not |;!ve an immediate proof of the good- 
oi^B of the engine. A ftnall load of water and a great 
counter, weight will enfure this# bccaufe tbefe' eondU 
tfons Wilt' prodtioe a brHk moCioii tn both diredtiona.— - 
The proper adju ft men t of the prefTyre of the atmofpfam 
on the piftoui the column of water to be raiCedi and the 
counter weight, is a proldem of very great difficulty ; 
and mathem-iticians have not turned much of their at- 
tention to the fiihjedt, although it is certainly the moft 
interefting queftion that pradUcal meclumicG affords 
thenr. 

Mr BolTut has folvcd it very fliortly and fimplji 
upon this fuppofition, that the working and return- 
ing ftroke fhould be made in equal times. This, in-, 
deed, is generally aimed at in the eretlion of thefc ma- 
chines, and tliey ^Te not reckoned to be well arranged 
if it fac otherwife. Wc doubt of the propriety of the 
maxim. Suppofing, however, this Condition for the 
prefent, w e may compute the loadings of the two ends 
of the beam as follows : Let a be the length uf the 
innei: arm of the working beam, or that by which the 
gfea\ pi (ton is fopported. Let I be the outer arm car- 
tying the pump rods, and let W be a weight equivalent 
to ai) the load miich is hiid on the machine- Let be 
the area of the pifton; let H be tbe height of a column 
of water having c* for its bafe, and being equal (n weight 
to the preflure exerted by the ftcam on the under frde of 
the pifton} and let h be the preflure of the atTnofphere 
on the fame area, or the height of a column of water 
of equal weight. It is evident that both ftrokes will be 
performed iu equal times, if a be equal to 
(li — The firft of thefe quantities 
is the energy of the machine during the working ftroke, 
and the fecond expreflet the fimilar energy duitng the 
returning ftroke. This equation gives uS W = 
2 be* a — (2 h — H) c*a re 

2h 2 if 

the arms of the lever, c^ual and H s A, we have W 

-s I that is, the whole vTcight df the OHaer end 

of the beam fliould be half the prelTure of the air oa 
the great pifton. This h nearly the tifual praAieg ; and 
the engineers exp^refs it ^by f»ywgt> that tbe engine st 
loaded wjtti feven or eight pounds oa the fquareindi. 
Tbif bas fbruul tQbc amrU ^e .moft advaoi^e'* 
oos.laad- ^'hisT,way; qf .c^reffi^g Uie m would 
foandvd on ebough, if the maxim were not founded on er- 

wdcoiis wbtbh bUMkriaa^fiKOm iedng the ftaise 

” ’of the oiachinc, and tbe circumfttaces on which its im- 
psovcmcQtdcpMla. ThcfMkqwheiin apreiSire of 15 
pounds, it ia^Udr bn ibe fqtiirr meh, if the vacuum 
below it be perfe^ ; but as this is far from being the 
cafe, wc muft not load it above the powrrof lli taciiiijn, 
which veiT liltk, exceeds cwkt poundti ‘ But t!hil il' 
ilmtThilh;'' iis ffght, 

•tlftf^cuaBi if not morc llubi t^tb dcocient; when the 
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If this were all that it oylmder is cooled by the toyedion to the degree that it 
every day praflicable, and the pifton really bears during 
its dricent a preflure very near to 14 pounds on the inch. 

The load muft be dimiaHhed, not on account of the im« 
perfect vacuum, but to give the machme a reafonablc 
motton. ' We muft cotifxder not only the moving force, 
but alfo the quantityof matter to be put in motion, Thit 
bfo great in the ft cam -engine, that even if it were balan- 
ced, that is, if there were fufpended on the pifton arm M 
weight equal to tlie whole column of water and the coun- 
ter weight, the full pirffure of the atmorpHere on the 
fteam pilloa would notmakeitmove twiceas fall as it does- 

This equation by Mr Bo^t is moreover cffcntially and fauU 
faulty in another refped;. The W in the firft member ty in an- 
is not the fame with the W in the fecond. In the firft re-i 
It is the column of water to be nifed, together with 
the counter weight. In the fecond it is the counter 
weight only. Nor is the quantity H the fame in both 
cafes, as is^oft evidetrt. The proper equation for en- 
fttving the equal duration of the tvit> ftrokes may be had 
in the fbllowtng manner : Let it be determined by expe- 
riment what portion of the atmofpheric preffure is ex- 
erted oil the great piftofi during its defeent, This de- 
pends on the remaining elafticity of the fteam. Suppofe 
ft T^hs: this we may exprefis by a/j, a being = fj^ths. 

Let it alfo be determined by experiment what portion 
of the atmofphenc preffure on the pifton rrmains un- 
balanced by the fteam below it during its afccnt> Sup- 
|tofe thn Tuth we may exprefs this by Then let 
W be the weight of the column of water to be raifed, 
and c the counter weight. Then, if the arms of the 
beam are equal, we have the encrgjMkrring the work- 
ing ftroke =; o - W — - r, and during the returning 

ftroke it — TlitroloTC e— liso-A"-* 

W — r/ and ; which, on the above 


Tuppofition 
h — W 


of the values of a and t, gives UG r 5^: 
We ftiall make fonse ufe of this equation af- 


22 


terwards ; but it affords us no information conedrain^ 
the moft advamu^eous pmpoctiOB of i und W, which 
is the material poiaL ^ 34 

We muft confider this mttter iii another way i And Anmher 
that we may not iovolwe Wfidvfs itn s^meceffaiy ]|Tff 
cuhies, let os make tbe cafe as fimple as polShkr fmd 
fuppofe tbe arms of the working faoim so teof-oqqal 
length- . 

We iball firft imofidor theail)oftos«nt of ®iBg^ 
outer end of the beam- \ . 33 

&mee the fok ufe of tbe fteam is io |||i^ room f^the Adjuft- 
a&ion of the atmorphcric preflqre by its coitden- ^ 

fibility, it is admitted into the cylinder only ^ 
the piftoD to rife f^in, but without giving it eny 
pulfe- The , pump-rods moft thereibre be to Bum con- 

the bottom of the Working bamlii-by means of a pre^j^fidersd 
ponderancy at the outer end qf the be 

the weight of tbe pump-rods themfelvi^B, or aiay he con* 

Cdered as pan oCahIt weight. ^ A^meigbt at 

t||e end pf thf beam wULmI opprace <m the rode whicis 
are fnipended there bjr chains, and it muft therefore be 
attached tp the rods tbciiiM^es, b^ abbye thetr rc^c- 



pvmp-gefir. 

Its office is to deprefs the pump-n^ with fuS- 

cieps 
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t\M vetodty, by ottiton^iDg the refiftflRoes 
from the following *CEufe». 

' 1. From the inertia of the benim and aH the part* of 

the apparatus which are in motkia during the defcent 
of the pump-rodB. 

2. From the lofi of weight fuftained by the immer« 
fion of the pump-rod« in water. 

j. From the fridioa of afl (he piftons and the weight 
of the plug^frame. 

4. From the rcfrftance to the pifton's motiofip ariimg 
fiom the velocity which moft be generated in the wa- 
ter in pafling through the defeending piftons. 

The fum of aU thefc refiftances is equal to the pref- 
fure of fome weight (as yet unknown), which wc may 
oall w. 

When the pump-rods are brought op again^ they 
bring along with them a column of water, whofe weiglit 
we may call 

It is evident that the load which muft be overcome 
by the prefTure of the atmofphere on the ftcam piftoa 
conftfts of w and f. Let this load be called L, and the 
prelTure of the air be called P. 

If / be = L> no water will be railed | if / be s o, 
the rods wilt not defeend : therefore there is fome in- 
termediate value of p which will produce the givateft 
eftedl* 

In order to dtfeover this, let g be the £sll of a heavy 
body in a feeond. 

The defccndifis mafsisp ; but it does not defeend 
with its fall wei^t : becaufe it is overcoming a fet of 
refiftances which are equivalent to a weight m, and the 
moving force is wi. In order Co difeover the fpace 
thfough which the rode will defceiid in a feoiiulf when 
urged by the force o - hw (fuppofed conAant, notwith* 
ftanding the increaU of vclocityt and confequcntly of 
m), wc muft inftitute this proportion / :p^m ssg : 

f ' . ^ 

l^e fourtli term of tbit analogy Sg the fpace re- 
quiredo 

Lot r be the whole time of the defcent in fiscondst 

Thep Thia Wl term ta 

the whole defecot wr length of die ftroke accotnpliflied 
in the tianev. 

The weight of theebluum ct water, which has now 
got above the ptftoni is w, a L— This muft 
be lifted iwChe nelftqNirltiiig ftfofce through the fpace 

muft be 

f 

That thi* mat be gmateft ppfliblei we «uft eon- 
fiderjt a$ t ^ rar^ l e ^uao tf^» mid maitttfac Bwuon of. 

the fraftioii 

Thia wjtf lx ftwid to give ot^aeV'iLm/ tliatla^' 
the counter trdgbt or pr epoadetancy of the outer end 
tfTthrbe^^ia 

Thiim^ da a .iMfhod of 4eteiidiAiiig m merimoh-, 
clQy./ wd WaCfi^ ,ihea(iireitKn^^.^ 

y^i 'f-H 
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balanced weights on the beam and the weight of chc 
water in the pumpa Then m s « 

Atfo we have the weight of the coldthn of water 
= L— = L — v'EwT 

When therefore we have determined the load which, 
if to be on the outer end of the beam during the work- 
ing ftroke, it muft be diftributed into t wo p arts, which 
have the proportion of t/Lm to L-^t/Lm. The firft 
is the counter weight, and the fccond is the weight of 
the column of water. 

If as is a ftadion of L, fucli as analiquot part of it 1 
that is, if 

L L L L L ^ 

01 = — f 1 1 -^9 1 RCa 

1 4 9. 16 15 

^ L L L L L ^ 

The circumfiancf which is commonly obtruded on 
us by local con fiderat ions is the quantity of water, and 
the depth from which it is to be raifed j that is, Sir .* and 
it will be convenient to determine every thing in con- 
formity to this. 

We faw that w as This gives us Ls: 

+“+ and the counter weight 

y i 


gtca a w 

fingmn. 


Having thus afeertained that diftribution 0/ the load urhar pro- 
on the outer |!nd of the beam which produces the great- portion of 
eft effed, we ipome now to conficler what proportion of 
moving force we muft apply, fo that it ma^ be cmploymj®"* "1?^ 
cd-to the beft advantage, or fo that any cxpcnce^of 
power may produce the greateft performance. It wili greaieft ad^ 
be fo much the greater as the work done is greater, vantage, 
and the power employed is Icfs ; and will therefore be 
properly mcafured by the quotient of the work don^ di- 
vided by the power employed, 

^e work immediately done is the lifting up the 
weight L. In order to accomplifti this, we mull em- 
plc^ a preflure P, which ts urcater than L. Let it be 
sn L^y / Elfo let i be the tength of the ftroke. 

If the mafs L were urged dong the fpace i by the 
fisree L^-yt it would acquire a certain velocity, which 
wcmayeiprefsby V^x; but it is impelled only by the 
force y, the r^ft of P being employed in balancing L. 

The vefadtiet which diSereflt forces generate by impeU 
liog a body along the fame fpac e are as the fquare roou 
of the forces. Therefore l/L +j : ✓ y = t/ 1 1 

^77 

HTf*'. The fourth teiin of this analogy exprefles the 
vL+y 

velocity of the piftbn at ibe eid of the ftroke. 'J*he 
quantity of tebtion prbduebd^iH be bad by multiply- 
ing thiavelocity by the maft This 

and this,, divided hj the power tftpended, iw by L4^y, 
gives jw the mcnunre of the peefbrttanoei.inaioely, 

LV'/y ” ' ■'! - '■ ' 
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riable quantity, abj make Ihe, Elusion of thi& formula on this motion. 
= 0 , This' wjfl, Jive Us =.~* 

NawP:^£i-^y^:sL4-^= i L.. Thereifore the 

w/jo/if loat^ ]on the outer end of the beam, confining of 
the water acid, the counter weight, mud be <Jds of th^ 
prefTure. pf the atrnofphcrc on the ftcam pidon. 

have here Tuppofed |hat the expenditure is the 
atmofpherc prediire ; and fg it is if we confidcr it mc- 
i hanically. But die expenditure of which wc are fen- 
iible, and which ^e are anxioiiu to employ to tlie bed 
:iJvaiJtAge, is fuel* Siippofing this to be employed 
with the fame judgment in all cafeti, we arc almod en- 
titled, by wliut we now know of the produdlion of 
fleam, to fay that the dram produced is proportional 
to the fuel expended; But the llcam requifite flgr mere- 
ly filling the cylinder is proportional to the area of the 
pidon, and therefore to the atmofphcric preffure. The 
refull of our iuvcftigalion therefore is dill juft ; but the 
fleam waded by condenfation on the fides of iht cylin- 
diT does not hdlow this ratio, and this is more than 
what is hcccffary for merely filling it. This deranges 
•ur calculations, and is in favour c? large cylinders; but 
this advantage mud be in a great toeaiure compenfated 
by a fimllar variation in the produflion of the fteam ; 
for in fimihir boilers of greater dimenfions the fuel is 
Icfs advaiitageuufty employed, becaufe the furfacc to 
which the fuel is applied does not increafe in the ratio 
of the capacity, jud as the furfacc of the cylinder which 
wades the fteam. The rule may therefore be confided 
ill as pretty 

It js a fatisfadlory thing to obferve thefe refuTts 
>grce very wcM with the mow fuccefsful pra6fice. By 
many changes and trials engineers have cftabliftied max- 
ims of conftriidlidn, which are probably not very far 
frum the bed. It is a pretty general maxim, that the 
load of water (hould be f of the atmoiphcric preffure. 

Tfiejr call this loading the engine with ji pounds on 
the inch, and they fay that fo fmall a load is Ticceflary 
on account of ' the imp'erfe^\ vacuum.^ But we have 
now feen that it is neceffary for giving a reafonable ve- 
locity of motion. Since, in this praSice, *w is made ^ 
or ^i^ths of P, and L fhould be of P, and L is 
A 40 / j it follows, that tfie counter weight fhould 

be ith of F ; and we have found this to be nearly the 
cafe fevcral very good engines. 

It muft be remarked, that in the preceding, invediga- 
lipii we introduced a quantity M to exprefs the refift- 
anccs to the motion of the ef^ine. This was done in 
order lo avoid a very troublefomc inveftigalion. * The 
r<fidanccR arc of fuch a nature aato vary with the yc- 
iociiy, and moft of Oiem as the fquarc of the velocity. 

Tlus ijs the cafe<with the refinance aVifing frorn the md- 
Upn of through the^piftdns of the pvinijps, 

and th^t arifing from the fn^ion iu t^e long lift during 
the working llroke. Had we tiken the direft method, 
which is fimilar to the determination of the motioa 
thitingh a Theidium Vhich refills in the duplicate ratio 
pf the velocity',* wc have iifed a very intricate ex- 
ponential calculus, wliich few of our readers, would 
hiivic the patience' to look at. t 

gveattft pari bf,thc quantity m fuppofes a 
alrcidv tsiown, ^nd its octcrmlnation depends 
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We muft now Ihow how its different SKjm 
component parts n'.ay be Cotlipmed. \ 

I. What arifes from the inertia of the moving -parts 
is by far the moft tronriderable portion of it. . To oh- 
tain it, wc muft find n quantity of matter which, when to tiic ino- 
placed at the end of the beam, will have the fame mo- timi of the 
mentum of inertia with that of the whole moving 
their natural places Therefore (in the returning ftrokc) 
add'togetber the weight of the great pifton with its 
rod and chains; the pit putnp-rods, chains, and any 
weight that is attached to them ; the arch-hcads and 
iron-work at the ends of the beam, an.d jths of the 
weight of the beam itfelf ; dfo the p 1 ug 4 >eam with its 
erch-head and chain, multiplied by the Iquare of its di« 
ftance from the axis, and divided by the fquarc of lialt 
the length of the beam ; alfo the jack-head pump-rod, 
chain, and arch-head, multiplied by the fquare of its dif < 
ftai^ce from the axis, and divided by Tthe fquare of the 
half-length of the beam. Thefe aiticles added into one 
fum may be called M, and may be fuppofed to move 
with the velocity of the end of the beam. Suppofe this 
beam lo have made a fix-foot ftrokc in two feconds, 
with an uniformly accelerated motion. In one fccond 
it would have moved feet, and would have acquired 
the velocity of three feet per fccond. But in one fe- 
cond gravity would have produced a velocity of 32 feet 
in the fame mafs* Therefore the accelerating force 
which has produced the velocity of three feet is nearly 

xV^h of the Weight. Tlicreibrc ^ is the firft confti- 

tiient of m in the above inveftigation. If tbeobferved 
velocity is greater or lefs than three feet per fecund,, 
this value nuift be increafed orditiniiiilhcdjn Abe fame 
pnoporlion* 

The (econd caaCe of rcfiftance, vhbr the immerfion 
of the pump-rods in water, is eafily computed, being 
the weight of the water which they difplace. 

Tlic third caufe, the fridiion of the piftons, dec. is 
almoft infig^iificant, and muft be difeovered by expi^i^i- 
ment. 

The fourth caufe depends on the fttnAure of the 
pumps. Thefe pumps, when niade of a proper firetigth, 
cau hardly have the perforation of the pifton more thiii 
a fourth part of the area tf*the working barrel ; and 
the velocity with which the water ^fles through it is 
increafed at leaft by the contraflion (tee P ump). 

The velocity of the water is therefore five lihncs great- 
er than that of the p'ifttm. A pittoh 1 2 in'ches mme- 
ter, and moving one foot per fedond, iheets With a re- 
fiftance equal to 20 pounds ; and this increlifei Hs thp 
fquare of the diameter and as the tqu'arc bf the veloci- 
ty. If the whole depth of Che pit fie divided into fe- 
veral lifts, this refiftance ‘muft be multiplied by the 
number of lifts, becaufe it obtains In each pump. 

Thus wc make up the value of m ; and we muft ac- 
knowledge that the method is ftill indireft, becaufe it 
ruppofcB the velocity to be kbowri. 

We may obtain it more eafily in another way, but 
ftill with this circumftanCe of being indiredt. Wc found 

that f was equal to j^Lm ^ and oonfequcntly 

Now in any eiiginc L and p can always had 1 and 
ufllefs f devisees greatly, from the prcpojtioD. which wc 
detevmiiicd to be the beft, the value of m thus obtained 
will not be very erroneous. 

It 
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It maa farther prefumed in this iuveftigation, that the 
motions both up and down wt-re uniformly accelerated; 
but this cannot be the cafe when the refifUnces increafe 
with the velocity. This circutnftanccmakea very little 
change in the working -ftrokcf »nd therefore the thco. 
rem which determines the bell relation of P to may 
be cunMed in^ The Eefiftances which vary with tlie 
velocity in this cafe arc a mere trifle when compared 
with the rsoving power y. Thcfc refinances are, ift. 
The (Irangling of the water at the entry and at the 
{landing valve of each pump. This is about 37 pounds 
for a pump la inches diameter, and the velocity one 
foot per fecond, increaring in the duplicate ratio of the 
diameter and velocity { and, ad. The friclion of the 
water along the whole lift. This for a pump of the 
fume file ami with the fame velocityi lifting 20 fatlioma, 
is only about a^ poundsi and varies in the liinple pro- 
portion of the diameter and the depth, and in the du« 
plicate proportion of tlie velocity. The refilUnce art- 
flng from inertia is greater than in the returning ftroke ; 
becaufe the M in this cafe muil contain the momentuin 
of the water both of the pit-pumps and the jackhead- 
pump : but this part of the reiilliMice dues not affe£t 
the uniform acceleration. We may thereiore coniide 

in the propriety of the formula y ^ . And we may 

obtain the velocity of this ftroke at ihii end of a fecond 
with great accuiacy as follows : Lot 2;^ be the veloci- 
ty communicated bv gravity in a fecond, and the velo- 
city at the end of tne firft fecond of the iieam pifton’s 

defeent will be fomewhai Icfs than ^2* 5 where M cx- 

prefTes the inertia all the paiiis which are in motion 
during the defeent of the ftcam pifton, and therefore in- 
cludes L; Compute the two rcfiftances juft mentioned 


for this velocity.. Call this r. 


Then^-^ 


give another infinitely near the truth. 

Blit the Cafe is very different in the returning ftroke, 
Uod th<;, pjpper ratio pf^ to L is not afeertained with 
tbe fame pe^^inijr for the moving force ^ la not fo 
great io proportion tp the rcllftaiicc m; and ihcrcfoie 
accVjkratioh of the motion is confiderably afTcScd 
|iy it,,|ip4 .0'e itfelf IV corj^liderably retarded, aud 

in a Vfjry mode rgtjp time it b^epmev feufibly uniform : 
fpr it, is prccifcly; .jinailar to the motion pf a heavy body 
fjillic^ tbrbugb the ajr, may be determinvd in the 
manner laid.ppwn in tbc article itusiSTjtNCK of Fluids^ 
vie- by an estponential calculus. Wc ftiall content pur- 
felves herewith faying, that the refiftancea in the pre- 
fect cafe. ?ire fo gneat that the motion wpuM be to all 
fepfe uniform before the pi^ons have def^ended ^ pf 
their Rro^rCy^n. although there were np^otlier circpm- 
ftaiKc to^ajRcSjit. _ ^ ^ 

.But this, motion js afie^cd by a cirepmAaoce^gpite 
tlonaff«- uncohneSed with any tliing.y^t confidcrrd, depici^^ 
ted by a on conditions npt mechanical, and fo nneerrain, t^^t we 
4 .ircum- arc ndt yet able to afcertaui them with afi^y prccifipn.i 
itaiicc that they are of the utmoll importance to tiu. good per- 
-dclervci formaoce and improvement oftljie engine, and ilureforc 
riTlKiCTa- deferve a particul'^r confulcration. 

The; counted weight has only to pufh down the 
pmhp , rodsn but itfo to drag up the great lijft on. ^jis 
It caimot do tMikfs'the fttam be adiniuLd into ihe'.cy- 
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lindcr. If the ftcam be no ftronger than common air, Stwin- 
Lt cannot enter the cylinder except %n eanfequunce 'xs^l the _ 

pilton’s being dragged up. If common air were admit- ’ 
ted into the cylinder, fome force would be required to 
drag up the pifton, in the fame manner as it' is required 
to draw up the pifton of a common fyringc ; for the 
air would ruih through the fmall entry of the rylinder 
in the fame manner as through the fmall norrde of the 
fyringc. Some part of the atmofpheric prefTiire is em- 
ployed in driving in the air with fufheient velocity to 
fill the fyringc, and it is only with the remainder that 
the admitted air preifes on the under fiirface of the fy- 
riiige. Therefore fome of the atniofpheric prefTiirccn 
its upper furface is not balanced. This is felt hy the 
hand which draw's it up. The fame thing mud happen 
in the Ileam-cngine, and fome part of the counter weight 
is expended in draw ing up the fteam-piftun. \Vr coiiM 
tell how* much is thus expended if knew the drufliy 
of the fleam S.fnr this would tell ik the velocity w'ilii 
which its clafticity would caufe it to hll the cylinder. 

If we fiippofc it 12 times rarer thmiair, which it rci- 
tainly is, and the pifton rifes to the top of the cylinclrv 
in two fccoiuls, we can deinonllratc that it will enter 
with a velocity nut Icfs than 1400 Let per Iccond, viherc- 
as yogfeet is enough to make it njaiutain a dcnlity 
of that of fleam in e'.^uilibr[o wiili the air. Hence it 
follows, tint its elailicity will nut be lefs than \ '^i.hs ui’ 
the elalliggy of the air, and therefore not more than 
yjjtli of counter weight will be expended in 4»awing up 
the ftcam-piflon. 

But al) this IB on the fiippofition that there is nn un- 
bounded fiipply of ft.ain of uiidiminiflR'd ciaiilcity. Tins 
is by no mtans the cafe. Immcdiactiy hefuie opening 
the fteam-cock, the fleam was dfuitig through the fafe- 
ty-valvc and all the crevices in the top of the boiler, 
and (in good engines) was about y^ths ftronger or more 
claflic than air. This had been gathering during fome- 
thing more than the dtfceiit of the pifton, viz. in about 
three fcconds. The pifton rife ito the top in about two 
fecondsj therefore about twice and a half as ntuch fleam 
as fills the dome of the boiler is now fliared between the 
boiler and cylinder. The dome is commonly about fix 
times more capacious than the cylinder. If therefore no 
fteani is condcnfed in rhe cylinder, the dcnlity of the 
fteani,. when the pilloo has reached the tup, muft be a- 
bput T^tbs of its former dcnfity, and ftill more claflic 
air. But as much ftcam is coiidenfed.by the cold 
cylinder, its elafticity mufl be lefs than this. Wc can- 
not tell how much lefs, both becaufe we db'^not know 
bovv much is thus c.ondrnfcd, and becaufe hy this di- 
minution of iti preffure on the furface of theboili;ig wa- 
ter, it inwft bq more copioufly produced in the boiler; 
bpt an attentive ubfervation of the engine will ua 
fomchiforination. The moment the fteant-cock is open- 
ed wc have a ftrung puff of Aeam through the fniftii^g 
\alvc. At this time, therefore, it is ftill more elafticthan 
air;b^^aftcr this, thefnifritrg yalve rl^maiiia fhut during 
the whole rife of the pifton, aiid no ftcam any longer 
iffucs through the fafcty-valvq or ercyice? ; nay, the 
whole dome of tl^c lunlcr may be obferved to fink. 

Thcfe fads^giyc.abundanjt proof ifiat the elitticity of 
the ftcjm during the afeent of the pifton is 'jjfejk'Vly di- m jt: Jic .il- 
miniftied, and therefore inuch 0/ t^ic counter weight isttm of the 
cx^Rnded in dragging the jlet'nj-pj'fton in oppodfion 
to ilie dnb^h^nced part of the almbfplicric pre fibre. The 

' • motion ■ 
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< t ew t motion of iht retorning ftroke U therefore fo much de- 
^ ranged bf tWa foreign and inapfreciated circumHaiiccr 

^ that it wojuid have. been <|uite nfalcfa to engage in the 
intricate eap^benttalinveftigation, and we miift lit down 
cou tented with a lefa perfe^ adjuftorient of the counter 
weight and weight of water*— ^ Any perfon who attends 
to the motion of a fteam^engtne will perceive that the 
deicent^tf the pump-roda is lo far froiQ being aGcelemt- 
ifid» that it is neai^y uniformi and frequently it is fenii-* 
b^*' retarded towards the end. Wc learn by the way*, 
tliat it 18 of the utmoft importance not only to have n 
qdich produAion of ftei^ms but alfo a very capacious 
^ dome, or empty fpace above the water in the boiler. In 
engines where this fpace waa but four or five times the 
capacity of the cylinder^ we have always obferved a very 
fenfible check given tp the defeent of the purap«rods 
after having made half their firoke. This obliges ut to 
employ a greater counter Wrighti which dim in i/hes the 
column of watcr^ or retards the working ftroke | it alfo 
obliges us to employ a ftronger fteamt at the rifk of 
burfting the hoilert and increafes tbc ex pence of fciel. 
How to It would be a moil deftrablc thing to get an exaA 
know the knowledge of the elafticity of the ftcam in the ^linder{ 
cUfthity of and this is by no means difficult. Take a long glnfe . 
the ftmm eXadly calibered^ and clofc at the farther end. Put 
l^der. ^ ^ coloured fluidiuto iu fo as to ftand 

at the middle nearly.-«-Let it be placed in a long box 
ftUed with water to keep it of a conftant temperature. 
Let the open end communicate with the cylindcTi with 
a cock between. The moment the fteara^cock ta open* 
ed, open the cock of this inflirument. The drop will 
be pufhed towards ^e ctofe end of the ttibC| whuc the 
fteam in the cylinder is more elaftic than the air» and it 
will be drawn tbe other way while it if lefs elaftic, and, 
by a Xcate properly adapted to it» the clafticijty of the 
fleam correfpoodiug to everp pofition of the |won may 
be difeovered. The fame tning maybe done more ac- 
curately by a barometer properly conftruded, fo tato 
prevent ^hc ofcillations the mercury. 

Keceffiry ^ually neceflary to know the ftate of ^he cylin- 

ilfo^co ^ duriiig tlm defeent of the fteam-pifton. We have 
know the hlthf;ito ^ppofed P to be the fuD prwure of the atmo» 
date of theiphere on the area of the pifton, fuppoCi^ the yacuuOi 
cylinder bclbw it to be complete* But the infpe^tJOQ of our 
defeent oT ebfticity (howf .that this can never be the cafe, 

the pifton. becaufc the cylind^ is always of a temperaturrjhr above 
Wehave mad|c;iiMiny a^emptiloi^fcciveritfteifii« 
perature. .We 'have employ^ a thciwmeter in cfofe 
cohtaA wilii the ftile of the c^Undcr, Vhich foqp tsc»,i 
quired a fteady tenypefjiturr ; vraa never lefs than 
145^ We have k^t a thermometer in the water which 
lies on the piAdn i chis,;mwer fopk bdbw"i 35 ^ k 
probable that the cylinder within may be cooled foibe« 
kMVeir t bot fir thfe dipbifoii we canUot gtvie any 
veryfatufedorv reafon.^ Snropfeil down ^ | , 

this wil^f lire an ellftieity «jmch wbdU fupportlhree Ih- 
cbesjof merputy. WeimuottUnklhec^athatthe^ 
balanced preffure of the atmorphery exceeds that of 27 
ineheO^ Qrerqnyy, pbobds onw 

fquare incki on a etreubir inch- And this ia the 
vaVe whjeh^ |hQ^ld,f^ib7 ip the equation 
Th^queitipn pnaybc%«^Xihe(anicw^v , 

by a barbm^er feWc 9 ^ t he qyJuidqiVv; 

^hc perCorpa^eijif .anA^h^^ac^ 
wiu ^pen po as open to bi^ examination aa any Vatcr or 


borfe mitt | and tiU this be done, or fomething equtva- Stcawir 
feut, we pan only guefe at what the aMchiive it adbually ^ 

performing, and wecatiiiot teH in what paiticukrrs wc ' ’ 
can lend it a helping band. We are infemned that 
Meftrs. Watt and Sowtoa have made chit addition to 
lorne of thcircngioes ; andwe are perfuaded that, from 
the iofonnatioB which they have derived front it, they 
have been enabled to make the curious improvemeBta 
from which they have acquiredlo ttnich rcpuutioo and 
prufu, 44 

There it a cireumflanee of which we have as yet ta- 
ken no notice, viz. thequantity of coU srater injcAed. 

Here we odnfefe ourfelves unable to give any precifr in-iujeaed. 
ftrufliooi. it is clear at ftrft fight that no more than 
is abfolutcly neceffary ihould be injefted. It muft gi> 

Berally be fupplied by the engine, and this expends part 
of its power.r An exeefs is much more hurtful by cooU 
img the cylinder and pifton too much, and thcTefore 
wdUng fteam during the next rife of the pifton. But 
the determination m the proper quantity requires a 
knowledge, which we have net yet acquired, of the 
quantity qf heat contained in the fteam in a latent 
form. As much water muft be injeflcd as will abforb 
all this without rifing near to the boiling temperature. 

But it isvof much more importance to know bow far 
we may cool the cylinder with advantage ; that ia, 
when win the lofa of ftcatn, dutnpg the next rife of the 
pUUm, compeniate for the diminution of ita elafticity 
dktring its prefent defeent i Our eatde of daftkitieu 
flio ws uf, that by cooling . the cylinder to aio^, we 
ftill leave an elafticity equal to Vuth of the whole power 
of the engine ; if we cool it only to i.40, we Imve 
an cli^fticity of ftk ; if we cool It fo wblood^heat, we 
leave an elafticity of It is cxtminely difficidt to 
choofe among thefe varieucui; £xpcvk3Bce|;lM»revcr, in* 
forms us, that the beft engtnei are ihofe which ufe the 
fmaUeft quantitfef of uijis^dn jraier^^ Wd know aw 
exceedingly good engine having a cykader qf j/o iochm 
es and a fix-feof ftrw, ^ wbffen brMbi udth 
left than fth qf 9 cubic feotofiMlerat exehinjeAion 1 
aqd wc imagine that thu quaultl^ fto^dd be wetrMia ' 
the ^oportioq of the UapadtyroC tbcit^adlb*. Efefe 
lifers oUerved, that x vevy^giaiml Cfig^tiveith a €p^ 
lindcr of 52 iiici«i,,wwrlfod with^jubmehea 
ter at each injoftfoii, which dec* eweecd^tk 

of a cubic hSt, Mr WattU ob feiam a w ik by mcans of 
the barometer^ bave gjveii him Jifo^h vaharideJw* 
fomuioD ia fhif partieidhiV iaiWftWfc hm tkac kc^wfll ^ 

Ufa alsfxyf wi^iboid tfaemifoiU the - ' < 45 

War bivy; gone thua far kgU^ekamtimfimiriw wndnrThis caa« 

fejcmfefly fo i^fecftain ilw Uioufoi. ol.^be cqgine wtevibkis^, 
loaM aid balanced in aay fcoowA saanner^ iid ia 
de^r CQ difeover that proptMtiun betaiKesi the B^mdng ma* direft * 
power and tbc kadwhfeh wft pfqdtibe the gfoatefttkesttex- 
quanuiy of. work. Tbe ry&k bus, b^ivxtx udfetiareion to the 
l^ory, the cjpmpautaliqfl of thd retitcmog 

is.ackcpwlcdgfi |o beh^lmdaiiunabdttics.; M tiAan gf!!!!!!!" 
gfeeo ua 4ie qpiggauUity^f dica&ifigehe readeifs ttten«T^ 
tipa ,to the kwling cireumftaneca in tbia inquiry.. By ' 
knowing the ua^raat ftate , of diC cylinder in madunex . 
of very difteaetii gpodpir^ . wt.leara ehe'dsbnneaaon be**’ • 
tween tbc jftatqpf ihe Scam, aild ihtlpepfei^duiac^ nf > 

itiaphipyj it tW 

fi^e4afPimNtiqq;siimy;h^ fitwltimtaiwbeiw fiMt. 

is^jwn^iti> empldyjw mcnkiftfoik 

wnich will expend kfs fuel, although lefs work is per- 
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formed by •§» We (hsH fee tUs confirmed in the ckar- 
eft manner in fome particular employments of the oe# 
jinea ioveated by Watt and BouHon. 

In the mean time, wc fee that theeqaation which we 
gave from the cekbrited Abb^ BoflUt n in erery re- 
erroneous even for the purpofe which he had in 
view. We alfo fee that the equation wlilch Wc fnb^i- 
tnted in ua place, and which was intended for determin- 
ing that proportion between the counter weight and 
the moving force, and the load which would render the 
working ftroke and returning ftrofce of equal duration, 
is alfo erroneous, becaufe thefe two motions are ex- 
tremely ddfmnt in, kind, the one being nearly unifortn, 
and the other nearly uniformly accelerated. This being 
fuppofed true, it ^uld foHow that the counterweight 
fhoiild be reduced to one half; and we have found 
this to be very nearly true in fome good engines which 
46 we have examined. 

An eiTone- obfervatioft more >on this head. 

•hatThe praAical engineers have alinoA made it a maxim, 

two nio- ^be two motions are of equal duration. But 

tioni are of the only reafon which we have heard for the maxim, is, 
equal dum- that it is awkward to fee an engine go otlicrwifc. But 
we doubt exceedingly the truth of this maxim, and, 
without being able to give any accurate determination, 
we think that the engine will do more work if the 
working ftroke be made ilower than the returnin^^ tlroke. 
Suppole the engine fo conftrudtcd that they are made ill 
equal times ; an addition to the counter Weight will ac- 
celerate the lecurniflg drokc and retard the working 
llmke. But ai the counter weight is but fmafl in pro* 
portion to Uie unbalanced portion of the atuiofpheric 
preiTune, which is the moving force of the macliine, it 
it evident that this addition to the counter weight muft 
bear a much greater proj^ordon to the counter weight 
than it does to the moving force, and milft therefore ac- 
celerate the returning ftroke much more than it retards 
the working ilrbke, and the tune of both ftrokes taken 
tpgetber miift be dhniaiihed by this addition and the 
performance of the 'Mehihc improved $ and this muft 
betfte cafe at lodg aa t|ie machine is not extravagantly 
loaded. The beft machine which we have feen, in re- 
fpedfc of performance, rtKeS n Column of water whofe 
weight is very nearly {dsof the preffureof theatmofjdiere 
on thepifton, miking 1 1 ftrokes cf ftx feet each per mi- 
niite, and Aa wavking ftroke was almoft twice as flow 
astheoAer. Tbio engine had worked Dumps uf la 
inches, which were chxiiged fbr pumps cn scinches, all 
other things remaaniag t be fame; ' liiitsferfncr ftate it 
Aadr firoBi lad to 13) ftmfces per mlbtite,^Ae working 
ftroke being confiwrably 'flower than the resoming 
ftroke. The load was mreafed, by the chan^ of the 
pumps, nearly m the propoirtion ef 3 to 4, This had 
Tctaidedthe working ftroke ; bat the performance was 
cvidentlyiiiomfedur the praportion of 3 X 1 3^9 4 XU* 

Or of 39 to 44. About 30D pQiiiuds w&t added tothe 
mratcr wdght^ wkidv iuemfed the number of ftrdlces 
ib mart than la per tninure. No fenfibk Change eo'uffd' 
be obferved in Ae tham of the ^working ftroke. 'The 
pcrfoemaiice was Aercfare increafed in the proportiou 
of 39to4ft. Welmoe therefore no hdkatioit in faying, 
that the feenty eqmdhy of the two ftrokes it a facHftde 
ta^ fancy* Tlit' taginelrr who obfervCs the working 
ftnke to be thui Ms <evi{gbie miiybCtbOdght 

feeUe hod wfial tote witfk; n fitoitebotionhasi^ 


1 
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miHcd liim in the condrudion of water mills, crpecialty ftesm-r 
of ovcrfliot mills ; and, even now, he is fubmitting Engine, 
with hefitatioO aad fear to the daily correction of ex- 
perience. 

It is iieedlefs to engage more deeply in fcientific cal- 
culations in a fubjeft where fo maoy of the data arc fo 
vcij imperfedlly underftood. 

We venture to recommend as a maxim of conftruftion Thcload 
(fuppofiiig always a larf;e boiler and plentiful fupply pf”!^ work 
pure fltam unmixtd with air), that the load of work be 
not lefs than 10 pounds for every fquare inch of the j* * 
pifton, and the couuler weight fo proportioned that thefor cvrry 
lime of the returning ftroke may not exceed ‘Jdsof that fauaremrh 
of the working ftroke. A ferious ubjc£lion may be°*‘l*cpif- 
made to this maxim, and it defervts mature coMndera-**^^' 
tion. Such a load requires the utmcll care of the ma- 
chine, that no sdmiilSon be given to the common aii'i 
and it precludes the poflibility of its working in cafe 
the growth of water, or deepening the pit, fhould mal^o 
a greater load abfolutcly necelTary. Thefe cunfiderai* 
tions muft be left to Ac prudence of the engineer. 

The maxim now recommended relates only to die bell 
actual performance of the engine. 4fl 

Before qulting this machine, it will not he amifs to 
give fomc cafy rules, faiiflioned ^ fucccrsfiil praflice, 
for computing its performance. Tliefc will enable a«y formance 
artift, who can go through fiinple calculations, to fuitofthc 
the fize of his engine to the tafle which it is to per- ftcam-cn- 
form. gin«- 

The citcumftance on which Ae whole cooiputatiou 
muft be founded is the quantity of water which muft 
be drawn in a minute, and the depth of the mine ; and 
the performance which may be expe£led from a good 
engine is at leaft 12 ftroke’s per minute of fix feet each^ 
workhig againft a column of water whofe weight is 
equal to h^f of Ac atmofpheric preifure on the llcaiti- 
pifton, or rather to 7,64 pounds on every fquarc inch of 
its iurface. 

It is mod convenient to eftimate the quantity of nea- 
ter in cubic feet, or its weight in pounds, reCnlleQing 
that a cubic foot of water weighs 624 pounds. The 
depth of the pit h ufually reckoned in fathoms of fix 
feet, and Ac mameter of the cylinder and pump is ufu- 
ally reckoned in inches. 

Q^be the quantity of water to be drawn per 
minute in cubical feet, and the depth of the mine in 
fathoms; let i be Ac diameter of the cylinder, and 
that of the pump ; and let us fuppofe tlic arms of the 
beam to be of equal length. 

ift. To find the diameter of fhc pUmp, the area p 

o-zlii 


tbe piftoii in fquave feet m p* x - 


144 


The length 


of the cotonm drawn in ppe minute is ix times 6 or 7 a 
feet, ind therefore its fdlid cpn^tcnXs w/* X 7 * ^ ^ o» 7 ^y 4 
cubical fm, cubical feiet . This mtift he 

equal to Qj iherdim muft be 
2:^. Hence this praftical rule i 


ovoeaely 
ply the cu- 

^ feet of water whicfi muft be draWp !n a minute by 
Zi, and the fnaare tool Of the ptqdu^ ; this 

win be tte 'diameter of the pui^ in ipches. 
ThOiTubpofe that 5ft fth mOft be drawn every 


mSlteteff^jjrS' mifltipScd 1^5, hf which tlie 

* ' (q^art 
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fijupre root it 13 » which is the required dianfeter of the 
pump« 

tdt To find the <f>roper diameter of the cylinder. 

The pifion is to be loaded with 7,64 pounds on every 
fquarc inch. This is equivalent to lix pounds on a cir- 
cular inch very neaiiy. The weight of a cylinder of wa- 
ter an iuclif in diameter and a fathom in height is 2V7 
pounds^ Or nearly 2 pounds. Hence it follows that 
6 be made equal to and ilut c* is equal to 

or to 

6*3 

Hence the following rule : Multiply the fquare of 
the diameter of the pump-pifion (foUnd as above) by 
the fatlioms of Uft^ and divide the proda6l by 3, the 


fquare root of the quotient is the diameter of the cy- 
linder. 

Suppofe the pic to which the foregoing pomp is to ^ 

he applied is^ 24 fathoms deep f then ^ gives 

^3 

ii52t of which the fquare root b 34 inches very 
nearly. 

This engine conftruAed with care will certainly do 
the work. 

Whatever is the load of water propofed for the en- 
gine, let 10 be the pounds on every circular inch of the 

2 f 

fteam-pildon, and make X —1 sitid the fquare root 
will be the diameter of the fieam-pifton in inches. 


SCeam- 

Engiae. 


To free the pradlical engineer as much as poflible from all trouble of calculation, we fuhjoin the following 
TjIBIM of the Dimetfioni atU Power of the Steam Engine^ drawn up by Mr Bcighton in 1717, and fully verified 
by prafticc fince that time. The meafure is iu Etiglifh ale gallons of 282 cubic inches. 


49 
Mr 
Ikigh- 
ton?s, ta- 
ble of 
the di- 
meDfiont 
and pow- 
er ol the 
tteam- 
ciigmc. 


Diam. 

u( 

pump. 

Holds 

In one 
yard. 

Draws b) 
a 6 ferl 
ftroke. 

Weight 
in one 
yard. 

At 16 
Qrokes 
per min. 

Ditto 
in hogf- 
headi. 

Ditto pri 
hour. 




1 

lie depth to be drawn in yards. 

Inch. 

G.11. 

Gall. 

Lb. avoir. 

Ga8. 

Hd.GaII.|Hd. GaP 


>5 

20 

*5 

30 

35 

4 C 

45 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

11 

* 4.4 

28,8 

146 

462 

7.21 

440. 


'iBi 

21A 

24 

i6i 

*84 

304 

3*4 

344 

374'40 

43 i 


11 

12,13 

24,26 

>*3.5 

338 

6.20 

3^-33 

1! 

>7 

I 9 i 

22 


264 

28 

*91 

3>4 

3+437 

394 


10 

10,02 

20,04 

102 

320 

5-5 

304.48 

Jt 

u 

IS 

>Si 

18 

20 

22 

* 3 ^ 

*54 

*> 

28:^ 

3 > 434 . 

36 

384 

9 

8,11 

16,24 

82,7 

259,8 

4-7 

247.7 

.s 

>4 

164 

18 

20 

ai4 

*3 

» 4 l 

25 

28 ' 3 o 4 

33 

35 

8i 

7,26 

> 4 . 5 * 

73.9 

13*. 3 

3-43 

221.15 

b 

134 

iSi 


*9 

2®4 

a«i 

23 

l24 

261284 

3 * 

3 *i 

8 

6,41 

12,82 

65.3 

*05,2 

3->6 

195.22 


>at 

14 

16; 


>9 

ao| 

2ii 

^3 

*5 

17 

29 

30i 

7 J* 

6,01 

12,02 

61,2 

> 9**3 

3 * 

182.13 

■a 

u 

12 

14 

<Si 

* 7 t 

18,: 

>9^ 

21 

21 

*44126 

18 

*94 

7 i 

5.66 

11.32 

S 7><5 

181,1 

*•55 

172.30 


11 

133 

15 

r6i 

18 

>9 

20 

2I| 

I3I 

*5 

17 

284 

7 

4.9 « 

9.82 

gOfO 

> 57 .* 

*• 3 * 

149.40 

s 

‘o4 

13 

14 

i 5 t 

i6-i 

i8| 

19 


11 

*4 

*54 

*7 

6k 

4.23 

8,46 

43 

> 35.3 

2.9 

128.54 

E 

10 

12 

>3 

14 

> 5 i 

>64 

18 

19 

10 

** 

*3 

*44 

6 

3 . 6 * 

7,2 1 

36^7 

>> 5.5 

>.52 

I lO.I 

s 

9 t 

1 1 

12 

13 

>4 

>51 

16 

17 

19 

*o4 

22 

*3 

Si 

3.*S 

6,2 

3 i»« 

99 .* 

1.36 

94-30 



10 

11 

12 

>3 

>4 

>5 

* 5 ^ 

»7 

* 9 , 

20 

21 

5 

a.51 

J.o 

25.5 

80,3 

>•7 

6661 




10 

11 

ii-i 

‘3 

*31 

14 

*5 

*64 

i8t 

>94 

4 i 

2«01 

4.04 

20,5 

64,6 

i.i 

60.60 





fO 

1 1 

rij 

11 

* 3 ^ 

*4 

*5 

16 

>7 

4 

l,< 

3 .* 

16,2 

51.* 

O.JI 

48.51. 

) 





9 

to 

11 


11 

‘ 34 i '4 

>5 




The firft part of the table gives tlie fiae of the pump 
fuited to the growth of water. The fecond gives the 
lice of the cylinder fuited to the load of water. If the 
depth 18 greater thitn any in this table, take its fourth 
part, and double the diamefter of the cylinder. Thus if 
150 hogfiitads arc to be drawn in an hour from the 
depth of 100 fhthom, the laft column of part ftril gives 
for 14^-40 fi pump of 7 inc^s bore* In a line with 
this, under the depth' of fc yards, which is-Jth of ico 
fathoms we find the double of whkb is' 41 inches 
for the diameter of the cylinder. 

It is atmoft impoffible'tb giVe^a general rule for 
ilrokcs of different lengths, dec. but any one who pro- 
feffts the ability to creS'an engine, fhould furtly know 
as much arithmetic as will accommodate the rule npw 
given to any length of ftroke. 

We reOture to fay, that if o^ ordinary' engineer can 
tell d priori the number per oiinutc which Jiu. engine 
will give. We took li .firokei of fix' fe^et e^ch', for a 
flandard, which a cartful ei^ihcer may eafily accom- 
pltfly and which aii cmjploycr has a right lo expert the 
rogioehohg loaded with water to half the preflure of 
: if the load belclii th^ hfome faults 
■ 4 


an improper counterweight, or too little boiler, or 
leaks, dec. &c. 

Such is the date in which Newcomen’s (team-engine Mr Firzge- 
had continued in life for 60 years neglected by the phi- nit. 
lofopher, although it is the moft curious obj^eft which 
human ingenuity has yet oRered to hiaconteinplaiion,?®”^"^^ 
and abandoned to the efforts of the: unlettered krtift. cnti'ng mo- 
lts ufe has been entirely confined to the raifii^ of water, tion into u 
Mr Kea ne Fitzgerald indeed publifiurd iti 'the l^ilofophi- continued 
calTratifaAions a method of con verting its feciprocating rotatory 
motion into a continued lotatoiy motion by employing 
the great beam to work a crank or a train of whed-wpi k. 

As Hie real aftion of the machine ts confined to rtsvfork- 
ing droke, to accomplifli this', it became heceflary tp 
copneA vi(ith the craflk <cy .wk Jargic 

and heavy fly, which (houhl accumulate in itfclf . the 
whole preffiirt of the machitie during its time of aAion, 
and therefore continue in mottiou, and iirj^ fonvard 
the working machinery J^ile the fteam engine was go- 
ing througu its 4 naAive returuW .ftrokc* ’ This will 
be the ca(e» provided that the refidance exerted by the 
Working machine durmg the who!le petied of the wmk- 
ing and nturiUug droke of the dtam-enginei togetkqr 

with 
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witli the fn(f\ioYi of both, TfJoes not pxrecd the whole 
gjftff ine. prt'jfiurc cxerleJ by tire Itcam-engije during its work- 
— r’ ftrrtke ; and provided that the momciituin of the 

fly, from ita great weight and velocity^ be very 

great, fo thatthcrffillanccof tfie work during* one ruturn- 
in)3r (ti'oke of the fleam-engiue do rmt make any very 
fti.fible dirninutiun of the VL-iociiy of the fly. This is evi- 
dently pnlUhlc and eufy. Tlie fly may be inaclr of any 
magnitude i and heiiig exaL’lly balanced rumid its axiiif, 
it will foon acquire iifiy velocity confident with the mo- 
tion of the ftoiim-riiginc. During the wcirkin^g ftroke of 
the engine it is uniformly accelerated, and by its ac- 
quired niununtum produces in the beam the movement 
of the returning ilroke ; but in doing this, its inornen- 
tiim is lhared with the inert matter of the fleam engine, 
nnd confcquenlly its vtlocity diminilhed, but not entire- 
ly taken away. 1‘lie next woi'king flroke therefore, 
by prefling on It aficfli, iiici cafes its remaining vclo- 
cjily by a quantity nearly equal to tlie whole that it 
inquired during tlie lirll Ifrokc : We fay nuarly^ but 
not quite equal, beeaufe the time of the fecond working 
flioke mull befliorter than that of tire firlf, on account 
of the velocity already in the ina«li]ne. In this manner 
t he fly will be move and more accelerated every (iiceccd- 
ing flrcikc, bccaufe the prefl'urc of the engine during 
the working Itfoke docs humc than reftorc to the fly 
the momentum which it loll in producing the returning 
movement of the llc.im -engine. Now fnppoCc tlic 
working part of the machine to be added. The acce- 
leration of the fly during each working (Irokc of the 
fleam-engine will bclcfs than it was liefore, hecaule the 
impelling preiTure is now partly employed in driving the 
working nbichtnc, and bfecaufe tlic fly will lofe more of 
itt niomeinum during Uk retorning lirokeof the ileam- 
tngme,,part of it being expended in driving the work** 
ing fnuchine. (t is evident tliercforc, that a time will 
coiire when the fu^cclBve aogmcntation of the fly's velo- 
criy wdlceafe; for cm the one band, the continual acce- 
leration din^inifliea the timeoflhc next working Arokc, 
and therefore the tlmeofa^Iionof the accelerating power. 
The accelcratioa muH dimijiiih ,in the htme proportion ; 
and on thr other haiid, tb^e refllUncc of the working 
machme generally^ though not always, incieafcH with its 
Tclopity. ,T1 ac acceleration ccafes whenever the addi- 
tion made to the .mumentum of the Ay during a work- 
ing flruke of .xHc flqawi-engine, is jull equal to what 
ir^ofea By driving Uv? ^a^hine, and by produpiug die 
.rfUir^ing Qmvein/e^t.pf the ^camTeiigioe* , 

51 .. rpuil be acJ^iowledgcd tp be a very iniportsmt 

unt 'adrfT- thp tngane, and though fufficiently obvioua 

>ion; ' ingenious, and requires confiderable fkill and ad- 

drpfs to make ic ciFc^tive (a). 

The Ji^a^emeut of the working machine, or mill of 
iwhaUver kiiid, muft be in fome degree Ji^bbliitg cir 

XyaJ?ann. . 1 


iiiieqiin]. Uiit this may be made qtiitcinfeiifibleby ma- 
king the fly exceedingly larger, and difpotjijgthe grcai ^ 

tft part of its weight in the nm. By lh:fc means ita ino- 
tncntUTTi may Ik* made fo great, that the whole furcc 
required for driving the mill and producing the return- 
ing movement of the engine may bear a very fmall pro- 
jppftion to it. Tlic dimihutian of its velocity will then 
he very trifling. 

No counter weight is neceffary here, becaiifc the re- 
turning movement produced by thv inertia of the 
fly. A counter weight itiriy, ho\» ever, be employed, 
and ihould he employed, viz. as much as will produce 
the rcLiirning movement of the Ileam-cnginc. It will 
do tlqH better tlian the fame force accumiiUted in the 
fly ; for this force mull be accumulated in the fly by 
the intervention of rubbing parts, by which iume of it 
is led ; and it mufl be aflcrwardb returned to the en- 
gine with a fiinilcir lofa. But, for the fame reafon, it 
would be improper to make the coiinler weight alio 
able to drive the mill during the returning (Iroke. 

By this contrivance Mr Fitv.gcrold hoped to render but frldom 
the fleam^nginc of mofl: extenfive ufejand he,. or others never 
aflTociated with him, obtained a patent excluding 
others from employing the ftcaru*-engiiie for turning a 
crank. l*hey alfo piibliflied prtqrofals for eredUng nulls 
of ull kinds driven by fleam engines^ and ilated very 
fairly their powers and their advantages. But their pro- 
pofals do not feem to have acquired the confidence of 
the public ; for wc do not know of any mill ever having 
been erc£*ted under this patent. ^ ^ 

The great obllacle to this cxtenfive ufeof the ftebm-Th"j {^rsj.it 
engine is the prodigious expenfe of fuel# An engine c’^l'cnh- «f 
having a cylinder of four feet djamttcr, workmg night 
and day, confumes about 3400 chaldron (London) of 
good cuala in a year# 

This circumflance limits the life of lleaTa -engines ex- limits tlie 
ccedingly. To draw water from coal-pits, where 
can be Hocked with uufalcable fmall coal, they are gf 
utiiverfal employment ; alfo for valuable oiiiies, for 
plying a great iind wealthy city with water, and a lew 
other purpi^fes where a great expcnce can be borne, 
they are very proper engines j but in a thoufand cafes 
where tlu'ir unlimited powers might be vaflly fervice- 
ahle, the enormous ex pence of fuel completely excludes 
them* Wc cannot doubt but that the aitciuion of en- 
gineers was muchdireflcd to evisry thing that eou^d pro- 
mife a diminution of this e^penee. Lver onc.liad his 
particular uofiridixi fur the cunlUtn^iion his furnace, 
and Tome were undoubtedly mofc (uecefsful than others. 

But fcicnQC wasuot yet fufficientlyi|idvaiictd s Ic won not 
till Dr Black had made his beautiful difeovery of .latent 
heat, that we could know the 0.0 ti mate reUtioii between 
the heat expended in boiling aff a quantity of water 
aud the quaatUy,of fleam that 4 s *pr.oduecd. . 

5U . Much 



, ^(b) But we do not recoiled at prrcfent thtiiiteofehispfopofftl of Mr Fitageraldpbut in 1781 the Abbe Arnal, 
canon of Alais in Languedoc, eniertsined a {thought of the- feme kimi, and prapofed it for storkiitg kgbters 
in the inland uavigatiiohs ; a fdiemc which has beck fucccfafiilly pra^lifed (we arc told) in Atiterica. His bro- 
thGn, "i’m.-!i|or of engiqoers in trhe AuHrian fervice^- has earned the thing much farther, and- ifiplied it tomnami^ 
fiafhiteat and the Aultc’.Okamber of MqWs at Vienna has patroak&fldkhe proje^ t (See^^oartm/ 
i 1^78 1 )• BiU ' thefe fvbefnea are lokg peilerior ^0 Mr FitKgerald^a paCant, and are even die erthak the erenion of 
fev^ral tnackines drivco by ftedm-engines wlu<^ have been c'rcAedrb^ Watt kitd Bodkbn. We thtfilt it our 

duty to flatc thefe particulars, becaufe it is very ufual for our ucighbours ou the contiuent to alTume the credit 
of Britifli inventions. 
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Iteair.- Much about the time of this difcovcry, viz. 17631 
Engine. James Watt» eftablifhed in Glafgftw in the com- 
^ ^ mercial line, was amufing himfelf with repairing a 
Working model of the (leam-engine which belonged to 
the pliilofophical apparatus of the univerfity. Mr Watt 
was a perfon ^jf a truly philoCophical mind, eminent- 
ly coiiverfant in all braochcB of natural knowledge, 
and the pupil and intimate friend of Dr Black. In 
55 the courfe of the above-mentioned amufement many 
Mr Watt curious fafts in the produ<Slion and condenfatioii of 
fteam occurred to him; and among others, that remark- 
tomains*^!! which ig always appealed to by Dr Black as 

imiuei fe pT^oof of the iminenfe quantity of heat which is 

^iianciiyof Contained in a very minute quantity of water in the 
heat. form of elajlic (Icani. When a quantity of water is 
heated fevcral degrees above the boiling point in a clofe 
digelicr, if a hole be opened, the Qearn rufheeout with 
predigioua violence, and the heat of the remaining wa- 
ter is reduced, in the courfe of three or four fcconds, 
to the boiling temperature. The water of the fteam 
which has iffiied amounts only to a very few drops ; 
and yet thefe have carried off with them the whole cx- 
cefs of heat from the water in the digeftcr. 

In his at- Since then a certain qiiautity of fteam contains fo 
trmpts to great a quantity of heat, it muft expend a great quan- 
Jindijucd tity Qf . and no cnnftruflion of furnace can pre^ 
hu^rband Wr Watt therefore fct his invention to work 

this hear difeov'er methods of hu/baoding this heat. The cy- 
linder of his little model was heated almoft in an inliant, 
fo that it could not be touched by the hand, ft could 
not be otherwifc, becaufc it condenfed the vapour by 
abftradting its heat. But all the heat thus communicat- 
ed to the cylinder, and wailed by it on furrounding 
bodies, contributed nothing to the performance of the 
engine, and muft be taken away at every injection, and 
again communicated and wafted. Mr Watt quickly 
iinderftnnd tire whole procefs which was going on with- 
in the cyhiuUr, and which we have conftdcred fo mi- 
nutely, and faw that a very confiderablc portion of the 
fteam mnft he walled in warming tlie cylinder. His 
firft attempta were made to afcertaiii how much was 
thus wafted, and he found that it was not lefs than 
three or four times as much as would 511 the cylinder 
and work the engine. He attempted to dimiuilh this 
wafte by uling wooden cylinders. But though this 
produced a fcniible diminution of the wafte^ other rea- 
fons farced him to give them up. He then cafcd Ids 
metal c)linders in a aSrooden caf^e with light, wood a/hes 
between. By this, and uftnr tip mPre inje£lion than 
was ahfolutely necelTary ibr the condenfatiou, he redu* 
ced the wafte almoft one half. .Bvft by ufing fo fmall a 
qnnntthy of cold water, the infide of the cylinder was 
hardly brought below, the boiling temperature ; 'tfl^d 
there conic qucn^bly remained in it a fteam of veiyr con- 
hderable elaftievty, which robbed th^ «rnRuie of a pro- 
ponional part of the atmofpherical prefTure. He faw 
57 that this waa unavoidable as, long at the pondenfation 
dirvoversa. was performed in the Cylinder. The thought ft nick 
" attempt thocondeitfetion in another place. Hit 

experiment was made in the fimpleft mafinfr. A 
ar u little glohuW vcftcl communicated hy means of a long pipe 
diilance of ape inch diameter with the bottom of hit h^tle cy- 
fromrhe Jiiuftcr of lour inches diameter and ^50 . inches long, 
cylinder, ^bM pme had a ftopicock^.aiKl the globe was immerfsd 
void water*^ tiKvp&ftaD was at the 


top, and the cylinder ftlled with ftrong (Iwam, hr turned Str<m- 
tho cock. It was fcarcely turned, nay he did not think 
it completely tiiiDcd, when the fidcs of his cylinder 
(only llrong tin-plate) were cruftitd together like an 
empty bladder. I'his furprifed and dcliglited him. A 
new cylinder was immedutcly made of brafy fuftlcicntly 
thick, and nicely bortd. When the experiment w:i3 
repeated with this cyliiukr, the ccuidenratiuu was fu ni- 
pid, that he could not fay that any time was expended in 
it. But the muft valuable difeuvery was, that the vacuum 
in the cylinder w.is, as Lc hoped, almoft perlVifl. Mr 
Watt found, that when he iifed watcfb in the boiler pur- 
ged of air by long boiling, nothing that was very ferdibly 
inferior to the prcfl'ure ct the atniufphcrc on the pifton 
could hinder it from coming quite down to the bottom 
of the cylinder. This alone was gaining a great deal, 

£br in inoft engines the remaining elailicity of the fteam 
vi'as not lefs t ha u Ith of the atmofpUcrical prcilure, and 
therefore took away -Jth of the power of the engine. ^8 
Having gained this capital point, Mr Watt foundjiulrc- 
many diflicuities to ftrugglc with before lie could get •‘jnyn l^e 
tile machine to continue its motion. The water pro.'J jlitultu* 

duced from the eondenfed fteam, and the air which wa& '' 

. . r 1 ■ 1 11 , icnded thii 

extricated from it, or which pcnctraltd through uu- in,p,.„vr- 

ayoidablc leaks, behoved to accumulate in the con- nimt by 
dcnfing vcffel, and could not be avoided in any way “fj 

lar to that adopted in Newcomen’s engine. He took 
another method : He applied pumps to extract both, 
wbicli were worked by the great beam. The contri- 
vance is eafy to any good mechanic ;''Qnly we muft ob- 
that the pifton of the water- pump muft be under 
the furface of the water in the condenfer, that the 
water may enter the pump by its own weight, becaufc 
there is no atmofpherical preffure there to force it in. 

We muft alfo obferve, that a conOderahle force is necef- 
farily expended here, hecaufe, as there is but one ilroke 
for rarefying the air, and ibis rarefaflion muft be near- 
ly complete, the air-pump muft be bf large djmeiiftonst 
and its pifton muft a£i againft the whole preiTure of the 
atinolphere. Mr Watt, however, found that this force 
could be cafiJy fpared from his Tnachini;i> fp 

much improved in rrfpe^l of power.i , ^ s 

Thua has the. ftcam-engine received a/ycfy conftdcr^ Oble^a- 
able improvement. The cylinder may be .allowed tpuonBeu the 
remain very hot ; nay, boiling hot, and yet the 
dcnfacion be completely performed. The only lelaftic ®f 
fteam that now remains is the fmall quantity in ihe..pjpc'“’^®”*®‘ 
of communication, Ev^ithis fmall quantity Mr Watt 
at lail got rid. of, by admitting of.c^ld ^water 

up this pipe to meet the fteam in .it3 P^Q^ge to the con- 
denfer. This both cooled this part of the apparatus 
ill a fttuation where it was not neceftary tp warns it 
again, and it quickened the condenfatiou*. He found 
at laft that the (mall pipe of communication was of it- 
(clf fufficivntly large for the couden^tjon, and that no 
foparaie yefleh un,der the name of caudenfor, was necef- 
fary. This circuiqftaace ftiows, the prodigious rapidity 
of the condenfation. We may add, that unlefs this 
had been the oaj[e, his ..ifapravetnent would have been 
vaftly dimijnlfhed ; for a failgc condenfer would have 
required a mpeh larger air-pump, which, wopld have 
expended lauch.of the. power of the engine. , ^y thefe 
ineans,tJie,T^{;[npm below the pifton is greatly improved: 
for it .^ill jsppear djear to any perfou who iindcrftaiids 
dmfubJeS, that;a« loqg aa any par( of the cgiiideA&n is 
1 : . 
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r.tcam- kept of a low temperature, it will abftrae^ anci con- 
EjUfliic. dcflfe the vapour from the warmer parts, till the whole 
acquires the claflicity correfponding to the eoldeft part, 
tty the fame means much of the wade is prevented, be* 
caufe the cylinder is never cooled much below the boil- 
ing tcmpciature. Many cnglnrs have been crefted by 
Mr Watt ill this form, and ilicir performance gave uui- 
vcrfal fatisfai^iou. 


6 o 

Mr WuH 
lualu'fc the 
pifl-on lie- 
Icend liy 
ihc force 
Uf ltL‘4nL. 


AVe have contented ouifelves with giving a very 
/light dcfcripliqu without a figure of this improved en- 
gine, hecaiifc we irnngine it to be of very eafy comjwe- 
hcnlion, and becaulc it Is only a preparation for ilill 
greater improvements, which, when iindcrftood, will 
at the fame time leave no part of this more fimplc form 
unexplained. 

During the progrefs of thefe improvements Mr Watt 
made many cxpL-rimcrits on the quantity and denfUy of 
ihe rteam of boiling water. Thefe fully convinced him, 
that although he had greatly diiniiii/hed the waftc of 
fteam, a great deal yet remained, and that the (learn 
expended during the rife of the piilon was at lead three 
times more than what would fill the cylinder. The 
caufe of this was very apparent. In the fubfequent 
del’ccnt of the pidon, covered with wMter much below 
the boiling temperature, the whole cylinder was nece/Ta* 
rily cooled and expo fed to the air. Mr Wattes fertile 
genius immediately fuggeded to him the expedient of 
employing the eladicity of the deam from the boiler 
to impel the pidon down the cylinder, in place of the 
pn/lure of the iitmofphere j and thus heredortd the 
engine to its fird principles, making it an engine really 
moved ly Jleam^ As this is a new epoch in its hi dory, 
we fliall be more particular in the defeription ; at the 
fame time dill rellrifting ourfelves to the effentlal cir- 
cum dances, and avoiding every peculiarity which is 
to be found in the prodigious varieties which Mr Watt 
has introduced into the machines which he has creeled. 


every individual of which has been adapted to local cir- 
cumftanccs^ or diverCihc^d by the progrefs of Mr Watt’s 
Plate Iniprovetncuts. 

ccccUkviii Let a (fig, 9.) repfefent the boiler. This has re« 
6 t ceived great improvements from his complete acquaint* 
Defcriprioii ance With the procedure uF nature in the produ^ioti of 
**h'^*'*' f'** fomc of his engines the fuel has been placed 

thefe in the midd of the water, furrounded by an iron or 
provements velTel, while the exterior boiler was made of 

Were wood, which tranfmjts, and therefore wades the heat 

added. very flowly. In others, the flame not only plays round 

the whole outfidc, aS in cbmmon boilers, but alfo runs 


along fevcral flues which arc condufled th’*ough the 
midd of the water. By fuch contrivances the Are is 
applied to the water in a mod extenfive furface, and for 
a long time, fo as to impart to it the greateft part of 
its h^at. So flciirully was it applied in the Albion Mills, 
that althbagh it was perhap the larged engine in the 
kingdom, its^uiiconfu mod fmqke Was infetior to that of 
a very fmiiUbrcw-houfe. In this fccond engine of Mr 
Watt, the top of the cylinder is fliut up by li ftrong 
metal pUte^ in the middle of which is a collar or box 
of leathers k /, formed in the ufual manner of a jack- 
head puinp^ through which the piflon rod PD, nicely 
turned and poli/hed^ ban move up and down, without 
allowing any air to p^fs by its Tides. From the dotnfe 
of the bofltr proceeds a large pipe B C I O K3 , whibh, 
after reaching the cylinder with its hoiizontarpart BC, 
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defeends parallel to its fide, fending oflF two branches, Steim- 
viz. IM to the lop of the cylinder, and ON to its 
bottom. At I is n puppet valve opening from be- ^ 

low upwaids. At L, immediately below this branch, 
there is a fimilar valve, alfo opening from below upwards. 

The pipe defeends to Qj near the bottom of a large 
cifterii r ey, filled with cold water Conllantly renew- 
ed. The pipe is then continued horizontally along the 
bottom of the eiftern (but not in contad), and ter- 
minates at R in a large pump ST. The pi lion 8 has 
clack valves opening upwards, and its rod S i, palling 
through a collar of leathers at T, is fufpended by t 
chain to a fmall arch head on the outer arm of the hcam. 

ThtM’e is a valve R in the bottom of this pump, as ufual. 
which opens wlien prefled in the diredion Q^R, and 
(hnts again ll a contrary pre/Ture. This pump delivers 
its contents into another pump XY, by means of the 
fmall pipe t X, which proceeds from its top. This fc- 
cond pump has a valve at X, and a clack, in its pif- 
ton Z as ufual, and the pillon rod Z s is furpeiidcd 
from another arch head on the outer arm of the beam. 

The two valves 1 and L aic opened and fhut by means 
of fpaniiers and handles, which arc put in motion by u 
plug frame, in the fame manner as in Ncwxomcn's en- 
giiic. 

Laflly, There may be obferved a crooked pipe a 3 <?, 
which enters the upright pipe laterally a little above 
This has a fmall jet hole at o; and. the other end a, w^hicK 
is con iidci ably under the furfacc of the w'ater of the 
condcnling ciilern, is covered with a puppet valve v, 
whofe long (lalk v u rifes above the water, and may be 
raifed or low ered by hand or by the plug bi am. The 
valves R and X and the clacks in the pitloiu S and Z 
arc opened or Ihut by the prefTures to which they arc 
immediately expofed. 

This Jigiirc is not an exaft copy of any of Mr “Watt’s 
engines, but has its parts fo difpofed that all may come 
diflinttly into view, and cxadtly peiform their various 
fundtiuns. It is drawn in its quiefeent pofition, the 
outer end of the beam preponderating by the counter 
weight, and the pillon P at the top of the cylinder* 
and the piflons 8 and Z in their lowell fituations. 

In this fitu.’ition let us fuppofe that a vacuum is (by 
ahy means) produced in all the fpace below the piilon, 
the valve I being (hut. It is evident that the valve R 
will alfo be Ihut, as alfo the valve v. Now let the valve 
1 he opened. The (learn from the boiler, as da flic as 
common air, will rulh into the fpace above the pillon, 
and will exert on it a pre/Ture as great ns that of the 
atmofphere. It will therefore prefs it down, raife the 
outer end of the beam) and caufe it to perform the 
fame work as any ordinary engine. 

When the piilon P has reached the bottom of the 
cylinder, the plug frame fhms the valve t, and opens 
L. By fo doihg the communication is open bctvrceu 
th^ top and bottom of the cylinder, ;aiid nothing lea- 
ders the fleam which is above the piflon from going along 
the pa/fage MLON. The piflon is now equally af- 
feded on both fidei by tlie fleam, even though a part of 
it is continually condenfed by the cylinder,, and in ^he 
pipe IO(^' Nothing therefore hinders the piflon 
from hein^ dragged up by the couiTter weight, which 
adls with Its whole force, undiminqfhed by any remain- 
ing unbalanced eladicity of fleam.* Here therefore tliU 
form of the engine has an advantage (and by no means 
5 D a a 
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Steam- a fmall one) over the cQmn^oD engines, ip which a great 
Engine, of ihc'cbuntjcr weight 18 expended in overcoming 
unbaUnced atmofpbenc preflurc. 

“WiKcneyer P arrives at the lop of the cy-, 

liiulerj the y a) ye L 18 fhut by the plug frame, and the 
valves I and v a^e opened. All the fpacc below the 
pillon ia time occupied by the which came 

from the upper part of the cylinder. This being a lit- 
tle wafted^jSy condenfatioD, is not ^uite a balance for 
the preffii^rc of t|iQ atmofphcrc. Therefore, during 
the afeent of the pifton, the valve R was (hut, and 
it remains fo. Wheu^ therefore, the valve v is opened, 
the cold water of the eiftern muft fpont up tlirough the 
hole Pp and coPdeufe the ftcam> To this muft be added 
the coidnefe of the whole pipe OQS. As fafl. as it is 
epndenfed, its place is fiipplied by fteam from the lower 
part of the cylinder. We have already remarked, that 
this (iicceflive coudenfation is accompli /bed with afto-^ 
niching rapidity. In the meantime, lleani from the 
boiler pi’cfTes on the upper furfacc of t^he pifton. It 
mud therefore defeend as before, and the engine muft 
perform a feegud working ftrokc. 

But in the mean time the injedlion water lies in the 
bottom of the pipe 0 (^, heated to a connderablc de- 
gree by the condeufatiun of the Ileam ; alfo a quanti- 
ty of air has been difengaged from it apd. from the 
wster ill the boiler. How is this to be difcliurged ?— 
This is. the office of the pumps ST and XY. The 
capacity of ST is very great in proportion to the fnace 
in which the air and water arc lodged. When, therefore, 
the pifton S has got to the top of its courfv, tlvcre muft 
be a vacuum in the barrel of this pump, and the water 
and uir mud open the valve R and come into It. When 
the pidon S comes down again in the next returning 
drbke, this water and air gets through the valve of thc[ 
piftog,; ai}d in thjc next working llrokc they are dif- 
charged by ,the pidoit into the pump XY, and raifed by 
hs pidon. The air efcapes at Y, and as much of the 
water as is neceflary ia delivered into the boikr by a 
fmall pipe Y^ to fupply its wade. It is a matter of iu- 
diiference whether the pidpnB S and 7 i rife with the 
outer or inner end of the beam, but it is rather better 
they rife with the inner end. They are othervyife 
drawn here, iq order to detach them from the reft and 
fjbiow then), more didindty. 

Such IS Mr Watt's fccond engine, l^et ns examine 
its principles, that we, may fee the cauhs of its avowed 
and great fupcrioritjr over the common engines, 

Caufes erf Wc h?ivc already feen onCegroundi^af ruperioritiy, the 
ifsfuptrio- full operation of the counter weight* We arc autho- 
rity over ri;pcd by. careful .examination to la)',, that in the com- 
commori j^on engines at lead one-half of the counter weight 

expended in coiinttT^KElinganunbfjuctd prclTurc of the 
futiJn oT**'"®"' Q** during its afccqt* In many engines, 

ihc counter which , aye hot the word, this extends to -}thof the;whoI<; 
weight, preflurc. . Thi» from the examjn^Uon of the 

engine at Mootrclaix by ’Boflpt. ^his makes a very 
great Counter weight neceflary, wh^h vt;xliaods a pro- 
portional , part of the moving yorcc. 

•Bd great the great ^jdyant.agC of ,Mr Watt’s forrn is the 

Civii^ of almod total annihilation. of the wade of deap;) by con- 
Acam. dehf^iion in the cylmder. , TbCfCyhnder is alu'ays boih 
i^g and thi^eWe perf^^ly^drf . This mud be evk 

to ^ phrfon , who underdo ads the ful^e£l. By the 
l^tmc ibatlVlr Watt had completed his impruvctncntaihis 


experifnents on the prpduQion of deam had given him a Steam- 
pVetty aci^urate knowledge of its denfity ; and he found Engine, 
iumfclf auihoriiBcd to fay, that the quantity of fteam *— v~- 
employcd did not exceed twice as much as would fill 
the cylinder, fo that not above onc-half was unavoid- 
ably wafted. But before he could bring the engine to 
this degree of perfeAion, he had mq^uy difficulties to 
overcome ; He enclofed the cylinder iu an outer 
wooden cafe at a fmall di (lance from it. This dimi- 
iiidied the cxpcfrcc of heat by commiuiiciition to fur- 
rounding bodies. Sometimes he allowed the fteam from 
the boiler to occupy this intervaL This, undoubtedly 
prevented all diffipation from the inner cyKnder ; but 
in its turn It dilfipatcd much heat by the outer cafe, 
and a very fcnfiblc condeufation was obferved betwee* 
tlicm.. This has occafiuued him to omit this cjromn- 
ftance in fo.mc of bis bed engines. W^ believe it was 
omitted in the Albion. Mills. 

The greateft, dilficiihy was to make the great piftoR 
light. The old and edcClual method, by water lying' 
ou it, was inadmifliblr. He was therefore obliged to 
have his cylinders moil nictly^ bored, perfc6lly cylindri- 
cal, and finely polilhed ; and he made numberlefs trials 
of different foft fubdances fur packing his piRgn, whic;U 
dioiild be tight without enormous fridtiun, and which 
fhould Ipng re.m?uii fo, in a Jituatio.n perfectly dry, ani 
hot aimed to burning. 

After all tliat Mr Watt has done in this refpc£f, lie 
thinks that the grt ate d part of the waftc of dram which 
he dill perceives in liis, engines ^nfes from the unavoid- 
able cfcape by tfie Odes of the pillo;i during iu de- 
fccot« 

But the fad is, that an engine of thU/cojidrudion, 
of the fame dimeiifiuiis with a com|iH>u engine, making 
the fame number of ftrokes of the fqipti extent, dues 
not ednfume above one-fourth part of die. fuel that 
confumed by the bed engines of the eprnmon form. It, 
is alfo a very fortunate circiim dance,. ,thpt the perform- 
ance of the engine is not iir.mediately doftroyed, i>or 
indeed fcnfiMy diminiihed, hy a fuiall want of tighu 
nefs in, the, pidon. In the cgmmgn engine, if air get 
in , ill this way, it immediately puts a flop to the work ; 
but although even a confiderablc quantity df l^am get 
pad the pidon during its dcfcciit, the rapidity of ,conr 
denfalign is ftttbi that ha);dly any diminution of jpref- 
fure can be obf^rved, and the waftc of ft^am is the 
only inconvenience. 64 

Mr Watt's penetration foop difegyered another moil Anotiier 
valuable property of this engine. When an cngjnoof 
the common form is ere^ed, the engineer mull make an 
accurate edimate of the work to be pci formed, aud 
mud proportion his engine accordingly. He muft be 
careful that it he fully able to execute iu talk ^ but its 
powder mull not exceed iu load. in a|iy exjtravagant dU'*. 
gree. This would produce a cnotton. which is too rst* 
pid, and whicbi being alternately in oppufice direflio3ts« 
would occafion jolts whipli.no building or. machinery 
could withdaud. Ma^iy engines have been flmtttred by 
the pumps drawing ?h, or a, pump' rod breaking j by 
which accidents the dcam-pifton defeends with fuch ra- 
pidity that .every thing gives way. But in moll opc- 
raiioriiS of min|ng, the t^flt qf tlic cngiiic inCfeafes, and 
it mpft. he fo coudru^cd at firft as to be able to bear 
this addfitign. l^tt very difficult to manage an engine 
tlut is much fuperior toils tail:; and the caiieft way is, 

to 
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to have it almoft full loadedi and to work it only during 
a few hours each day, atid allovv the pit water to ac- 
cumulate during its lepofe. This inercafes the firft coft, 
and waft es fuel during the inai^ion of the engine. 

But this new engine can at all times be cxaclly fitted 
(at Icaft during the working ftroke) to the load of 
work that then happens to be on it. We have only to 
adrainifter ftcani of a proper clafticity. At the firll 
eredlion the engine may be equal to twice its talk, if 
the (learn admitted above the cylinder be equal to that 
of common boiling water; but when once the ebullition 
ifr fairly commenred, and the whole air is expelled from 
all parts of the apparatus, it is evident, that by damping 
the lire, fteam of half this clafticity may be continually 
fopplied, and the water will continue boiling although 
its temperature does not exceed 185® of Fahrenheit’s 
tliermomcter* '^Thiti appears by infpc^itng our table of 
vaporous clafticity, and affords anotiier argument for 
rendering that tnblc more accurate by new experiments. 
We hope that MrWatt will not withhold from the pub- 
lic the knowledge which he has acquired on this fubjc6l. 
It may very pollibly refult from an accurate inve^ga- 
tion, that it would be advlfable to work our ftcaTU-en- 
giiies with weak fleams, and that the diminution of 
work maybe more than compenfaCed by the diminution 
of fuel. It is more probable indeed^ and it is Mr 
Wdtt’s opinion, that the contrary is the cafe, and that 
it is mucli more economical to employ great heats. At 
any rate, the dtcifton of this queftion is of great im- 
portance for improving the engine ; and we fee, in the 
mean time, that the engine can at all times be fitted fo 
as to pel form its talk with a moderate and manageable 
motion, and that as the talk iiicroafes we can iucreafe 
the power of the engine. 

Bui the method now propoftd has a great inconve- 
nience. While the fteam is weaker than the atmufphcrc, 
there is an external force tending to fqueexe in the fidcs 
and bottom of the boiler. This could, not be refilled 
ivhen the diftVreDCc is confidcrablc, and common air 
would rufti in- through every crevice of the boiler and 
fbon choke the c^rigine : it mull therefore be given up. 

But the fame rfe^l will be produced by dimimihiiig 
the -paftage for the Ileam into the cylinder. For this 
pui'pofe, the puppet valve by which the llenhi enters the 
cylinder was made in the form of a long taper fpigot, 
and it was lodged in a cone of the fame lliapc ; confe- 
quently the palfage could be enlarged or coDti^£lcd at 
pleafure by the diftance to which the inner cone was 
drawn up. 

In this way ftveral engines were conftinifled, and the 
general purjiofc of fuitiiig the power of the engine to 
its talk was completely anfwered ; biit as the mathe- 
matical reader wilt readily perceive) it was extrcn^cly ' 
difficult to make this adjuftment precife and^ODilant. 
lit a great machine like this going by jcrkfi, it was 
hardly p^iffible that every fucceffive motion ofthevalvci 
fljould be predlcly the fame. This occafioncd very fen- 
fible iiregnlariiies in the motion of the engine, which 
rncreafed and became hazardous wlien the joints work- 
ed loofc by long ufe. 

Mr Watt’s genius, always fertile in refoulcies, found ► 
out a complete remedy for all* thefc incotivenicnces. 
Making the' valve of the ordinary form of a puppiet 
clack, he adjufted fhe button of its ftalk or tail fo that 
it IhouM aU^ys open full to the fame height. He then 


regulated the pins of the plug-frame, in fiich a manner 'rt'- 
that the valve fhould ftiut the moment that the piftnn _ 

had defeendeda certain proportion (fiippofe ohc-fourth, ^ 
one-third, one-half, &c. I of the cylinder. So, far the 
cylinder was occupied by fteanrv as claftic as commen 
air. In prefling the piftqii farther down, ii behoved 
the fleam to expand, and its clafticity to diiniiiilh. It 
is plain that this could be done in any degree we pleafe, 
and that the adjuftment can he varied In a minute, ac- 
Gording to the exigency of the cafe, by moving the plug 
pins. 

In the mean time, it mnftbe obferved, that thepref- 
furc on the pillon is continually changing, and confe- 
queiitly the accelcrdting force. The motion therefore? 
will no longer be uniformly accelerated : it will ap- 
proach much faflrer to uniformity ; nay, it may be re- 
tarded, bccaufe although the preffure on the piflun at 
the beginning of the ftroke may exceed the rcfiftance 
of the load, yet when the piftnn is near the bottom thd 
reft fiance may exceed the prefFure. Whatever may be 
tlic law by which the preflure on the pifton varies, an 
ingenious mechanic may contrive the conne6ling ma- 
chinery in fitch a way that the cliaiUi or rods at the 
outer end of the beam (hall continually exert the fame 
preflure, or (hall vary their prefrure according to any 
law he finds moft convenient. It is in this manner that 
the watchm.'^kcr, by the form of the fuzee, produces an 
equal preffuro on the wlreel-work by means of a very 
unequal ni'lion of the main-fpring. In like manner, by 
making the outer arch heads portions ofa proper fpiral 
inflead of a circle, wc can regulate the force of the 
beam at pleafure. 

Thus wc fee how much more manageable an en- 
gine is in this fonn than Newcomen’s was, and alfa 
more cafily inveftigated in rcfpedl of its power iu its \\i- 
rious podtions. The knowledge of this laft tircum- 
ftance was of miglity confequence, and without It no 
notion could be formed of what it could perform. This 
I'uggefted to Mr Watt the ufe of the ban^meter emn- 
tnuiiicating with the cylindlir ; and by the knowledge 
accpiired by thefc means has the machine been fo much 
improved by its ingenious inventor. 

Wc mult not omit in this place one dcdudlion made 
by Mr Watt from his obfervations, which may be call- 
ed a difeovery of great importance in the theory of the 
engine. 

L&t ABCD (fig. TO.) reprefent a feflion of the cy- .a HijVovery 
Under ofa fteam-cnginc, and EF the furfacc ofltspif-fi Mr 
ton. Let us fuppofc ‘ that the llcam was admitted 
while EF was in contaR with AB, and that as foon yg nn- 
it had preffed it dowm to the fituation EF the (l^ara 
cock is fluit. The fteam will continue to prefs it down, 0/ tlie'-u,, 
and as tlic fteam expands its preflure diminifhei;. Wc guie. 
may exprcfii its preflure (excited all the while the pi- 
fton moves from the fmiation A B to the fituation EF) 
by the line^’Er. If wc fuppoft? the clafticity of thi 
llcam pro|^ortional to its dedfity, as is nearly the 
cafe with ait, wc may exprefs the prcfTiirc oil the pi- 
fton in any other pafitioti, fuch "sis KL'or llG', by Kf 
and D c, tire ordinsTtcfr of areflaiigiiliit hyperbola F 7 r, 
of w hich AE, AB are the uflymptotesi jTnd A the 
centre. The accumulated prefTnrir ' dfurrng the nr.titiiui 
of the pifton from EF triDC trill ht ^preflifl by the 
area EF, £*DE, afld iheprtffiiric iWlfirig the whble 
lion by the area ABF r DA. ^ : 

Now. 



rithm of = L, 
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^tcoin- Nowr il U well known that the area EF e DE is 
Engine, equal to ABF£ multiplied by the hyperbolic loga- 

"^“1 and the whole area ABF 
AE 

t DA i> X * +. L- 

Thtit Irtl* tlte diameter of the pi lion be 24 inchea, 
and the pMTare of the aimofphere on a fquare inch be 
14 pounds ) the prefTiirc on thepifton is 63 33 pounds^ 
Let whole llroke be 6 feet, and let the fteam be 
flopped when thepillonhas defcended'i 8 inches, or 1,5 

feet. The hyperbolic logarithm of — — is 113862^43. 

Therefore the accumulated prcfTarc ABF c DA is ^ 
^333 X 2,38620431— I5ii4pmind8. 

As few piofelhonal engineers are poflelTcd of a ^ble 
of hypeebofic logarithms! while tables of common lo- 
garithms are or fhould be in the hands of every perfon 
who is much engaged in medianical calculations, let 
the following method be prafiifed. Take the common 
AI) 

logarithm of ^^^i multiply it by 2,3016 ; the :pro- 

AD 

du£l is the hyperbolic logarithm of 

The accumulated preflui'e while the pillon moves 
from AB to EF is 6333 X 1$ or fimply 6333 pounds. 
Therefore the Ileam while it expands into the whole 
cylinder adds a prelTiire of 8781 pounds. 

Suppofe that the (learn had got free^admiflion during 
the whole defeent of the pillon, the accumulated pref- 
fure would have been .6333 x 4# or 25332 pounds* 
Here Mr Watt obferved a remarkable refult. The 
fteaui expended in this cafe would have been four times 
greater than when it w'as (lopped at “Ith, and yet the 
accumulated preCure is not twice as great, being nearly 
4ds., One-fourth of the Ream performs nearly |ths of 
the, work, .and au equal quantity performs more than 
twice las much work when thus admitted during jth of 
tlie^ inotipn. 

Thill ^ a curious aod an important information, and 
the advantage of this method of working a fteam-engrue 
inercafes in proportion as the Ream is 1'uo.ner Rapped ; 
bpt the increafe is not great after the Ream is rarefied 
four times, Curve approaches near to the axis, 

and .fiuall additions are made to the area.. The ex- 
pence of fueh great cylinders is confiderable, and may 
coippenfeite this advanti^e. 

1.8t ihe 8esm be itupped at (lu performance it mnic. 
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It ii'very plekRug to bbfet^ve fo many Unlooked- 
for advaAtager ferdltiti^ 'from On Impitivement made 
with the foie tieve bf leilKnin^ "the waRe of Ream by 
cotAchfatiori. While this p'c^ple.^ we leam 

hoiv’ 16 htijfbatid thf Js i^t thus Wa^ed. 

*1^8 beboiRe^^morb " ma^geS^bYe, ’ is more 
c2(ily’ aBipted vaiibtmu iiriis uAk, and all its 

powers are more eafily computed. 
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Tlie aAive niind of its ingenious fnventor did not 
Rop here : It had always been matter of regret that 
one half of the motion was unaccompanied by any ' 
work. It was a very obvious thing to Mr Watt, that 
as the Ream admitted above the pinon prclTed it down, 
fo Ream admitted below the piRon prelTed it up with 
the fame force, provided that a vacuum were made on 
its upper Rde. This was eaUly done, by coiinc^iog 
the lower end of the cylinder with the boiltT and the 
Upper end with the condciifer. 

Fig. 11. is a reprefentation of this conRru^lion ex* 
aftly copied from Mr Watt's figure accompanying 
fpecification. Here BB is a fc£liun of the cylinder, t,i j\ir' 
furrounded at a fmall diRaoce by the cafe 1 1 1 1. The 
fcAion of thepiRon A, and the collar of leathers which^-<'a^^‘-‘=“- 
cmbi aces ihej^pi Ron rod, gives a dlRin^l notion of its 
conRrudiion, of the manner in which it is ccjtrn.ded^ 
with the piRon rod, and bow the packing of the piRo 
and collar contributes to put all tight. 

From the top of the cylinder proceeds the horizon- 
tal pipe. Above the letter D is ooferved the Rat of 
the fleam valve, communicating with the box abovr it. 

In the middle of this may be obforved a dark Riadcd 
circle. This is the mouth of the upper branch of the 
Ream pipe coming from the boiler. Beyond D, below 
th« letter N is the feat of the upper condtnfing valve. 

The bottom of the cylinder is made fpherical, fitting ihc 
piRon, fo that they may come into entire conta^. An- 
efther horizontal pipe proceeds from this bottom. A- 
bove the letter E is the feat of the lower Ream valve, 
oj^ning into the valve box. This box is at the extre« 
mity of another Ream pipe oiafked C, which branches 
off from the upper horizontal part and d .Teends o! - 
liqiiely, coming forward to the eye. The lower pail 
is reprefented as cut open, tp fhow its interior corifur- 
matron. Beyond this Ream valve, and below the letter 
F, may be obferved tbe feat of .the lower condcnfing 
valve. A pipe defeends from thence, and at a fmaU 
diRance below unitea with another pipe GG which 
comes down from the upper condenfing valve N. 

Thefe two eduAion pipes thus united go downwards, 
and open it L into a redlangular box, of which the 
end is feen at L. This box goes backward from the 
eye, and at its farther extremity commujiicates with 
the air-pump K, whofe piRon is here reprefented in 
feflion with its butterfly valves. The piRon delivn-s 
the water and air laterally into another rcd^angularbox 
M, darkly (haded, which box communicates the 
pump 1. The piRon rods of. this and of the air pump, 
are fufpended by chains from a fmall arch bend on the 
inn^r arm of the great beam. The lower part of the 
eduAion pipe, the horizontal box L, the air pump 
with the communicating box £ between it and the 
pump 1, are allimmerfed in the cplu water of the con.* 
denfing c^ern. The box L is mxde .flat, broad, and 
(hallow, ip order to< increafe ita furfecc and ac ^derate 
the condenfation.; But that this may be performed 
with the utmoR expeditioni a fmall pipe H, open be-* 
low (but occalionally flopped by a plug valve}, is inferi- 
cj laterally into the edudioxi pipe G, and theivdividts 
into two branches j one of which reaches within a foot 
or two, of jupper yalve N, add the QthcriqiproacheB 
as nefljr to the.yplvc F. ,, 

As it is.intended by this conflrii£lion to give the pif* 
ton a ftrong impulfc in both dirediona, it will not be 
3 proper 
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proper to fiifpend its rod by a diain from the great 
EiHfiiic. ijeain j for it mud not only pull down that end of the 
bearti, but alfo pufli it upwards. It may indeed he 
fnfpendcd by double chaini like the pidons of the eii- 
gincR for extinguiniing fires; and Mr Watt has accord- 
ingly done fo ill fotnc of his engines. But in his draw- 
ing from which this figure is copied, he has communi- 
cated the force of the pidon to the beam by means c;f 
a toothed rack, OO, which engages or works in the 
loulhed feftor QQ^on the end of the beam. The read- 
er w'ill underdand, without any further explanation, 
how the iinpiilfc given to the pidon iii eitheryiiredlion 
1 ' thus traiilinittod to the beam vvitl'.oiit diminution. 
The fly XX, with its pinion Y, which alfo works in 
tlic toothed arch QQj^may be fuppofed to be removed 
for the preft III, and will be confidered afterwards. 

yCc (hall take the prefent opportunity of deferihing 
Mr Wall H method of communicating the force of the 
il- a n ei^gine to any machine of the rotatory kind. 
VV n prclLi/rs il»e rim and arms’ of a very large and 
hc^ivy metalline fly. On its axis is the concentric 

nhed wheel U. There is attached to the end of the 
gu at beam a droiig .-nd diff rod TT, to the lower end 
of which a toothed wheel W is firmly fixed by two 
belts, fo that it cannot turn round. The wheel is of 
*hc fame fi/e and in the fame vertical plane with the 
vvlsrfl U ; .Tnd an iron link or drap (which cannot be 
fc'M here bccaufe il is on the other fide of the twm 
vV.'.ls) '-inncds the centres of the two wdiccls, fo that 
the one cannot quit the othei*. The engine being in 
the poiition rcprefciited in the figure, fuppofe the fly to 
be Turned once round by any external frirce in the di- 
ict tion of the darts. It is plain, that fince the toothed 
w lu th'. cun .01 quit each other, being kept together by 
.jcliid", the inriei* half (that is, the half next the cylin- 
der ^ of the wheel U will Work on the inner lialf of the 
wheel W, r.» that at the end of the revolution of the 
fly the wheel W mud have got to the top of the w'hcel 
U, and the outer end of the beam mud be raifed to its 
hight'd pofition. The next revolution of the fly will 
bring the wheel W and the beam connet^cd with it to 
their firft pofitions ; arid thus every twm revolutions 
of the fly will make a complete period of the beam’s 
reciprocating movements. Now, indead of fuppofing 
ihf fly to drive the beam, let the beam drive the fly. 
The motions mud be perfectly the fame, and the afeent 
oi defeent the pidon will produce one revolution 
of the fly. 

A fide view of this apparatus is given in fig. iz, 
ma/ked by the fame letters of reference. This fliows 
tbr fituaiion of parts which were fore fhortened in fig, 
n. |Varticiil".-ly the defeending branch C of the dcam 
pip. and the fituatioii and ccmmimkations of the tw'o 
pumps K and 1. 8, fl is the honzontal part of tlie deam 
pipe. 9 is a part of it wliofe box is reprefented by the 
dark CTcJe of fig, II. D is the box of the dram 
clacR, anu the little circle at its corner reprefents the 
end of ..he axis which turns it, as will be deferibed af- 
terwards. N is the place of tbe upper cdudliori vahre, 
A part only of the upper cduftion-pipe G is reprefent- 
ed, the red being cm off, bccaufe it would have covered 
the dtfeending fteaiti-pipe CC. When coiitimied 
down, it cofnes betweeh the eye and the box £ of the 
lower deam valve, and the box F of the lower cdtic- 
tiiio viise; - 


Let us now trace the operation of this machuic Stesm- 
throiigh all its deps. Reciuring to fig. il. let us fup- 
pofc that the low^er part of the cylinder BB is ex baud- " 

ed of all cladic fluids; that the upper deam valve D and 
the lower cduftion valve F are open, and that the lower 
dcam valve E and upper cduftion valve N arc (hut. It is 
evident that the pidon miift hepreffod toward the bottom 
of the cylinder, and mufl pull down the end of the work- 
ing beam by means of the toothed rack OO and fedlor 
Q(^caufing the other end of the beam to urge for- 
wam the machinery with which it is connefted. When 
the pidon arrives at the bottom of the cylinder, the 
valves D and F arc fluit by the plug fiamc, and E and 
N are opened. By this lad pafl'age the dcam gets into 
the cduAion-pipe, where it meets with the injeftion 
water, and is rapidly condenfed. The deam from tlie 
boiler enters at the fame time by E, and prcfling on 
the lower fide of the pidon, forces it upwards, and by 
means of the toothed rack 00 and toothed fcClor 
forces up that end of the working beam, and caufes the 
other end to urge forward the machinery with whicK 
it is conncdlcd: and in this manner the operation of the 
engine may be continued for ever. 

The injeflion water is continually running into tlie 
edu£tion-pipe, bccaufe condenfation is continually go- 
ing on, and therefore there is a continual atmofpheric 
preffnre to produce a jet. The air which is difengaged 
from the water, or enters by leaks, is evacuated only 
during the rife of the pidon of the air-pump K. When 
this is very copious, it renders a very large air-pump 
neceffary ; and in fomc fituations Mr Walt has been 
obliged to employ two air-pumps, one worked by each 
arm of the beam. This in every cafe expends a very 
confiderable portion of the power, for the air-pump is 
always working agaiiid the whole preflure of the atmo- 
fphere. 

It is evident that this form of the engine, by main- 
taining an almod conftant and uninterrupted impul- 
fion, IS much fitter for driving any machinery of conti- 
nued motion than any of the former engines, which 
were inadlive during half of their motion. It docs not, 
however, feem to have this fiiperiority when employed 
to draw water ; But it is equally fitted for this talk. 

Let the engine be loaded with twice as much ns would 
be proper for it if a fmgic flroke engine, and let a fly 
be conne£led witli it. Then it is plain that the power 
of the engine during the rife of the fleam piflon will 
be accumulated in the fly; and this, in conjunction with 
the power of the engine during thedefccnt of the fleam 
piflun, will be equal to the whole load of water. 

In fpeakiiig of the fleam mid eduction- valves, wc faid 
that they were all puppet valves. Mr Watt employed 
cocks, and alfo Aiding valves, fuch as the regulator or 
ftcam-Talves of the old engines. But he found them 
always lofe jheir tightnefs after a fliort time* This is 
not furpriftTig, when we confidcr that they are always 
perfefUydry* and almofl burning hot. He wa^ therefore 
obliged to change them all for puppet clacktf^ which, 
when truly ground and nicc^ly fitted in, thc;ir, .motions 
at firU, are not found to go out of Order by any length, 
of time. Other engineers now univer^^ .^j^i^.tiicm in 
the old form of tli^ fleam-ei^gincy yr^ouVtnt famo 
rcafons, and merely by fervile pnid 
The way in which Hr Wiatt opens ,aci4 lints tlicfc: 
valves is as follows : 'n^reUqts a with* 

iwx 
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BtAtM- its fctat and box* 'Suppofc it one of the edu£^lon valvcA. 
Kfigme. iJXi is part of tb«pi{ic wbUh introduces the lleam, and 
GG ia the upper part of the pipe^ which communicatcB 
with the coAiUttfer* At EE muy hr ob&rvcd a piece 
more faintly Aiaxled than vtt>e iurrounding parts. This 
is the feat o&the .val^t and a brafaor Iseil-metal ring 
turned conical on the outfide, £q as to 6t caafUy into, a 
conical *ptrt of the pipe GG. Thefc two pieces are 
fitted, bj^grinding ; and ihc cone being of a long taper, 
the iiivt* nicks firmly in it, cfpeciaUy after having been 
Ij^e^e for fume time aiid u»»ited by ruft. The clack it- 
ftlf is a ilrong bralB plate .D, turned conical on the 
edge, fo as to fit the conical nr floping inner edge of 
the feat. Thefe arc very nicely ground on each other 
with etpei y. This conical joining is much more ubtufe 
than the outer fide of the ring ; fo that although the 
joint is air-tight, the two pieces do not (lick (Irongly 
together. l\e clack has a round tail DG, which is 
freely moveable up and down in the hole of a crofs 
piece FF. On the upper fide of the valve is a (Irong 
piece of metal DC firmly joined to it, one fide of 
which is formed into a toothed rack. A is the fcflion 
of BO iron axle which turps in boles in the oppofitc 
fidea of the valve-box, where it is nicely fitted bv 

( grinding, fo as to be atr-tigbt. Collets of thick 
eatber, well foaked in melted tallow .and rofiti., are 
fere wed on the outfide of thefe holes to prevent all in- 
grefsof air. One end of this axis projeds a good way 
without the box, andxarries a fpanner or handle, which 
is moved by the plugJraine. To this axis is fixed a 
^rong piece of metal fi, the edge of which is formed 
ioto an avch of a circle having the axis Aiu its centre, 
and is cut into teeth, which work in the teeth of the 
rack DC. E ia a cover which ia fixed by ferews to 
the top of the box HJjfH, and may be taken off in 
order toi get at tlu: valve when it needs repairs. " 

. From this defeription it is cafy to fee that by turn- 
ing thC' hamlle which is on the axis A, the fedor B 
muiifiift up the valve by means of its toothed rack DC, 
till the upper end of the iitck touch tlic knob or but- 
•tpu Xurqij^ the b^d|ie iu the oppofite diredipn 
briniss the valve down again to its feat. 

This, valve ia extremely tight. But in order to open 
it for the pafTage of the ficam, wc muft exert a force 
equal to the prefiuresuf the atmofphcrc. This in a large 
cngiijie is X very great w'ciglit. A valve of fix inches 
diameter fuilaiax a pt^lTure not Icfa than 400 pounds. 

th^ force is quite momentary, and hardly impedes 
the motion of thc.enginei m tlie inlUiit the valve is de- 
.t^ched from its. (eat« ., alti^VijgH U hai not movi^ the 
loo^th pan of nn inch, pfcITiire over. Even 
littl. iiwaavKnwnce Ins bee(t. rcimorcd by a del^atc 
thoiMbf of Mr Watt. PUt tbe fpanner.in Cudi 

'a It^^tiqii.ivbcit it tu vaUe, ibat its. me- 

ia 0;^ 

(Afr difc^Bding, sodP 

ilK^n* tbst fpaiiT^(;.NO 

.a^)iiei^i<,|F«iiM^.tbe «is,^, tbe faiiw.aiud n sno- 

* jMXt Uic.&ia4«r 

S%W¥»«eft««J.!Wifk by a J^fpsa- 

ifi.on t|^ fs 4 b»r viiMnjtbe 
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and MN are in ope Ara^lit line, TLc intelligent me- ^te:un- 
chanic will pc rccivc that, hi this pofition, the force of ^ 

the lever ONM is iufupcrable. It has tUjs further ad- “ ^ 
vantage, that if any thing fhould tcud to force open the 
valvv, it would be ineil'eCtuul ; for no force excited at 
A, aud tranfiuitted by the rod LM, can polTibly pulli 
the joint M out pf its pofition, Of fucli importance is 
it to. practical niechanics, that its prufenbrs ihould be 
pevfonuof penetration as wjcU as knowledge. Yet this 
circiimftancc is unheeded by hundreds wIjo have fer- 
vilcly copied from Mr Watt, as may be feen in every 
engine that is pulTed on the piibbc as a difeovery and 
an improvement. When thtic puppet valves liavc been 
introduced into the common engine, we have nut fecn 
one iiilUncc wheMc this has been attended to ; certain- 
ly becaufc its utility has npt been obferyed : and there 
is one fituation where it is of more cnnfequence than in 
Mr Walt’s engine, viz. in the injeilion-coek. Here 
the \alve is drawn back into a box, where the water is 
fo awkwardly dirpofed round it that it can hardly get 
out of its way, and where the prelTurc even exceeds that 
of the Btmorphere. Indeed this particular fubllitutiou 
of the buttoii-valve fur the cock is moA injudiL-ions. 

We poftponed any account of the ofTice of the Ay 
XX (fig. il.)> as it IS not of ufe in an engine regu- 
lated by the fly VV. The fly XX is only forregafat- 
ing the reciprocating motion of the beam when the 
(leaiTi is not admitted during the whole defeent of the 
piilon. This it evidently muft render more uniform, 
accumulating a momentum equal to the whole prclFure 
of the full fiipply of fteam, and then fiKiriiig it with 
the beam during the reft of the d^feent of the pifton. ^2 

When a perfon properly (killed in mechanics and Review cr 
chemiftry reviews thefe dinerent forms of Mr Watt’s 
ftcam-engine, he will cafily perceive them fuTcep^ible off*'*'**® 
many intermediate forms, in which any one or more ufn7J5i«r^' 
the diftinguifliing improvements maybe employed. Tlie 
firft great improvement, was the condenfatioii in a fopa- 
rate veftel. This increafed^the original powers of ^hc 
engine,' giving to the atmorpbcric preiTure and to ijic 
counter weight their full energy ; at fhc faine; j^ime 
the wade of fteam is greatly dimioiflied. The next im« 
pvovement by employing the prelTure of the fteam in^ 
dead of that of the, atmofpheye, aimed only at a dill 
farther diminution of the wafte ; but, was fertile in ad- 
vantages, rendering the machine more manageable, ^nd 
particularly enabling us at all times, and witbf^t Rou- 
ble, to fuh the po^er of the engine to its loa^ of woek, 
however variable and increafing.; and brought jptp view 
a vci^ intercftiDg propofitiqn in the mechanical ^cojry 
of the engine, yix. that the whole performance of a 
given quantity of fteam maybe augmented by admitting 
it into the cylinder only during a part of the piftqn’s 
motion. Mr Watt has varied the application of this 
propofitjon in a thoufand ways i and there is nothing 
about the macbihe which gives more employment to the 
iagacity and judgment of the fcngincer, The third 
ijpprovemept of w doublc^impulfe may be confidcred 
9s finifhin^ louch given to the e^ine, and rpndi^rs 
it as uniform iq i;ta adioh as any water-wheel. In the 
engine in its'^mtift perf^ form there does not feem 
be pne-fourtn pf the fleam yiiafted by warmi^ the 

qppari|tus| 'fo that ii is not fg^He lo^ make U 
part more powerful Chan it is tit prefent. . The c^y 
thing thatfeemsfurceptible ofGonfideraUeiiiiprovfinent 
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ftteam* is the great beam. 

En[^ine. jtg arms require n proportional (Ireogth. This requires 
a tail mafe of matter, not lefs indeed in an engine with 
a cylinder of 54 inches than three tons and a half, 
moving with the velocity of three feet in a fecond, 
which mult be communicated in about half a feCond. 
This mafs mud be brought into motion from a (Vate of 
fo ftrcijgih-rell, muft again be brought to reft, again into motion, 
bwui*^ again to reft, to complete the period of a ftroke. 

This cunfumes much power ; and MrWati has not been 
able to load an engine with more than to or 11 pounds 
on the inch and preferve a fuiHcicnt quantity of motion, 
fo 9 S to make 13 or 15 fix-feet Itrokes in a fecond. 
Many attempts have been made to leflbn thii mafs by 
ufing a light framed wlitel, or a light frame of carpen- 
in place of a folid beam. ^I'liefe have generally 
been conllruftcd by perfons ignorant of the ti'ue fcicn- 
tific principles of carpentry, and have fared according- 
ly. Mr Watt has made fimilar attempts ; but found, 
that although at firft they were abundantly ftrong, yet 
after a ftiort time’s employment the ft raps and bolts 
with vrhich the wooden pariF were connedied cut their 
way into the wood, and the framing grew loofe in the 
joints, and, without giving any warning, went to pieces 
in an inftant. A folid malfy fimpic beam, of fuiHcient 
ftrength, bends, and fcrifibly complains (as the carpen- 
ters exprefs it), before it breaks. In all great engines, 
therefore, fuch only are employed, and in fmaller en- 
gines he fometimes ufes caft-iron wheels or pulleys ; nay, 
he frequently ufes no beam or equivalent whatever, but 
employs the ft earn pifton-rod to drive the machinery to 
which the engine is appliedi 

We prefume that our thinking readers will not be 
difpleafed with this rational hiftory of the progrefs of 
this engine in the hands of its ingenious and worthy in- 
ventor. We owe it to the communications of a friend, 
well acquainted with him, and able to judge of bis 
merits. The public fee him always aflbeiated with the 
no lefs celebrated meebnnic and philofopber Mr Boulton 
of Soho near Birmingham (fee So HO ). They have lliaf. 
cd tiiL' royal patent from the beginnings and the al- 
liance is equally honourable to both. 

The advantages derived from the patent-right (liow 
both the fupcriority of the engine and the liberal minds 

jj 'of the proprietorSr They credt the engines at the ex- 

jcdmg c"n- of the emjjkyers, or giving working drafts of all 
ginci. the parts, with inftrudlionfi, by which ariy refident en- 
gineer may execute the work. The erhplnyers fefedl 
the bed engine of the ordinary kind in the kingdom, 
compare the quantities of fuel estpended by each, and 
pay to MelTrs Watt and Boulton one-third of the an- 
nual favings for a certain term of years. By this the 
patentees are excited to dp their ucmutl; to make the 
engine peifed ; and the employer pays in ^proportion to 
the advantage he derives from it. 

It may not be here improper to ftate thO adlntfl per- 
formance of fome of there engines, as they have been 
76 afeertained hy experiment. ^ * 

^’hat the An engine having a cylinder of 3 1 inch^ In diaitte- 
•aual per- ter, and making 1 7 doiibM ftrokes per minu&E, performs 
of work of forty horfes working night and day (^For 
ihckcn- three relays or 120 horfes muft be kept)^ apd 

gines is. butns — 
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mtns 1 1 ,000 pounds of, Staffordfhirc coal per daf. A improve its pcTiormauce. 'We hate gopc into 
yfindfcifbf' 19 inches, maklngy^'llr^ ' dcdinj;mlnufeihvc^igatio1iil<ff 
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A cylinder of 24 inches, making 22 ftrokes of 5 feer, 
burns 5500 pounds of coals, and is equivalent to the 
conftaut work of 20 iinri'es. And the patentees think 
themfclvcs authorized by experience to fay in general, 
that thefe engines will raife more than 20,000 cubic 
feet of water 24 feet high for every hundred weight of 
good pit coal con fumed by them. 

In confcquenceof the great fiiperiority of Mr Walt’s 
engines, both with refpc<ft to economy and inanagcable- 
ncis, they have become of moft exteufive ufe ; and iu 
every demand of manufaiS^urc on a great fcale they of- 
fer UB an indefatigable fervant, whofc ftiriigth has no 
bounds. The greateft mechanical projuft that ever en-lVopofed 
gaged the attention of man was on the point of being drain the 
executed by this machine. The ftates of Holland '^**‘**‘c 
treating with MeftVs Watt and Boulton for draining 
the Haerlrm Meer, and even reducing the Zuyder Zee: engine, 
and we doubt not but that it will be nccompblhed when- 
ever that unhappy nation has fufiiciently felt the differ- 
ence between liberty and democratic tyranny. Indeed 
fuch unlimited powers arc afforded by this engine, that 
the engineer now thinks that no talk can be propofed to 
him which he cannot execute with profit to his employer. ^ 

No wonder then that nil claft'es of engineers havcy^^ 
turned much of their attention to this engine ; and fee- tempts to 
ing that it has done fo much, thut they try to make it improve 
do ftill more. Numberlcfs attempts have been made to Mr Watt’s 
improve Mr Watt’s engine : and it would occupy a 
lumc to give an account of them, whilft that 
would do no more than indulge ciiriofity. Our cngi-y^ntagc; 
ncers by profeflion arc in general miferably deficient in 
that acenrate knowledge of mechanics nnd ofehemiftry 
which is neceffary for underftanding this machine; and 
wre have not heard of one in this kingdom who can be 
put on a par with the prefent patentees in this refpecl. 

Moll of the attempts of engineers have been made with 
the humbler view of availing clicrafclves of Mr Watt’s 
difeoveries, fo as to conftrudl a ftcam-engine fuperior to 
Newcomen’s, and yet of a form fuflicicDtly different 
from Watt’s to keep it without the reach of the patent. 

This they have In general accompliflied by performing 
the coudenfadon in a place, which, with a little llretcli 
of fancy, not unfrequent in a court of law, may be call- 
ed Jfart 6 f the cyiinderm 

The fuccefs of moft of thefe attempts has interfered ^hc 
fo little with the intcix-ft of the patentees, that they facctft of 
have not hindered the ercAkm of many engines which fhefe has 
the law would have deemed encroachments- We think injured 
it our duty to give our opinion on this fohje^t without"^’ ®**'*''^ 
refeWc. Thefe afe moll expenfrve nndertakings, and 
few employers are able to judge accurately of the me- 
rits of a proje6l prefented to them by an ingenious ar- 
tiff» They may U*c the pradlicability of the fcheme, by 
kjavlng a geheral notion of the expanfion and eondenfa- 
tibn of ftcam, and they maybe milled by the ingenuity 
appai^t In the conllvu^iou- The engineer biinfelf is 
frequently the dupe of his own ingenuity; and it it not 
always difhoUefty, but freqtienjly ignotance, which 
makes him prefer his own invention or (arhe thinks it) 
improvement. It is a moft ddiCMte engine, and requires 
much knowledge to fee wbat does* and what does not 
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of ilr. priiiciplifs, and have more than once pointed out 
the real iinprovementa, that they may he fnudy fixed 
aiiJ ahvibya ready in the mind. having reenurfe to 
them, the reader may pronounce with confidciu'f on the 
nu-rira of nriy new conllru^ion, and will not be decei- 
ved by the pufl'sof an ignorant or dijTiouell engineer. 

We mufl except from this general criticifm a con- 
(Ir'ucli^m by Mr Jonathan Hornblowcr near iirifiol, on 
^ .,*,,1,]^^^. account oif its lingulanty, and the ingenuity and veal 
(kill which appt ars in foine paiticuhirs of its confiriic- 
tioii. 'rhe following fliort defcriplion will ftulirientJy 
explain its piinc-'ple, and enable our rcadei's to nppre- 
ciare its merit. 

A and B (il,;. 15.) reprefent two cylinders, of which 
A is the Icjrgt fl, A piflon moves in each, having iheir 
(in and D moving through coll.irs at E and F. 
\uh T’of'ii: cylinders may be fnpplicd with ilcam from the 
boder by means of the fijnare pipe G, which has a flanch 
to coniiLft it with the reft of the Ream pipe. This 
fqunre part is leprefciitcd as branching oft* to Ixith cy'- 
limkTs. ^ ujid (i are two cocks, which have handles 
tuid tumblers ufitAl, worked hy the plug-beam W. 
On the fovL-iidc (that is, the fide next the eye) of the 
cyltnders is reprefeutrd another communicating pipe^ 
whofe fediion is alio fquare or rectangular, having alfo 
iW 9 cocks a, K I'he pipe Y, immcdiaiely under the 
cilablilhefl a communication between the upper 
and lower parts of the finall cylinder B, by opening 
die cock //. There is a fimilar pipe on the otlier fide 
of the cylinder A, immediately under the cock Jm 
When the cocks e and a are open, and the cocks ^ and 
// are fhut, the Ream from the boiler has free admiffion 
into the upper part of the cylinder B, and the (learn 
from the lower part of B has free admilTion into the 
upper part of A ; but the upper part of each cylinder 
has no communication with its lower part. 

From the bottom of the great cylinder proceeds the 
eduftion-pipe K, having a valve at its opening into the 
vylinder, winch bends dovi'nwards, and ia conneftedwith 
the conical condenfer L ‘{c). The coodenfer is fixed 
on a holloW boit M, on which (land the pumps N and 
O for extracting the air and water; which laft runs 
along the trough T into a ciRern U, from which it is 
raifcd by the* pump V for recruiting the boiler, being 
already nearly boiling hot. Immediately under the 
condenfer there is a fpigot valve at S, over which is a 
fmall jet 'pipe, reaching to the bend of the cdiiflion- 
pipe. The whole of the cbndeiifing apparatus is con- 
tained in a ciftern R of cold water. A finnall pipe P 
romes from the of the condenfer, and terminates on 
the bottom of the trough T, and is there covered with 
a valve which is kept tight hy the water that is aU^' 
ways running over it. Laftly, The pump rods X caufe 
the outer end of the beam to preponderate^ fo that the 
qiiiefccnt pofition of the beam is that rtprefented ifi the 
figure, the ptftons being at the top ^ the cylinders, 
Suppofc till the coeks open, anij Rekm coining in 
copioulTy from and no condenfatipti ^oing bn 

in L ; the fteantf niu|^ drive out all th^ nir, and.at teR 
fullowHt through tlie valvC Now (hut tbe. Valves ^ 
Bud 4iUind open the valve S uf the condeoferr TlUl 
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coiidciifation will immediately commence. . There is 
now .no preffure' on the uikUt fide of the pifton uf A, 
and it immediately defeends. The communication be- ' 
tween the lower part of B and the upper part of A 
being upca, the Ream will go from B into tlic fpticc 
k£t .by .the pifton of A. It muft ihercforc expand, 
HJid its elaiiioity muft diminiih, and will no lougn ba- 
lance the prclFarc of the ilcam above the pifton uf 13 . 
This piRon .therefore, ifi noC withheld by the beam, 
would defeepd rill it is in equUibrio, having Ream of 
equal denfity aJ)ove and below it. But i.1 canuot de- 
fceml £0 far ; fpr the cylinder A is widM-than B, and 
ihe atm of the bearni at whicli iu pifton Uangb is longe r 
than the arm which fiipports the piRon of B; therefore 
when the pifton nf B has dtTcciided as fur as the beam 
will- permit it, the Ream between the two piRons occu- 
pies a larger fpace than it did when both pi Rons were 
at the tops of their cyliiulcrs.. Its denfity, therefore, 
and its elafticity, diminifti ns its bulk iuci cafes. . It is 
therefore not a balance; for the fteam on the uppe fide 
«f B, and the pifton B, puIL at the beam with all tlie 
diifcience of thelV pn R'urcs. Tbciligbtell view of the 
fiibjt< 5 \ muft Ihow the reader, that as the pi Rons dc- 
fcctid, the Ream that is hclwcLii them will grow cuiui- 
Tiually rarer and lefb' claRic, imd that both pdiotis will 
puli the benm dowmvvnrik. 

bijppofe uow that each has reached the bottom of its 
cylinder. iSluit the cock a and the edudioii cock at 
ihe bottom of A, and open the cocks ^ and d. The 
communication being noweRahlifhcd between the upper 
and lower part of each cylinder, nothing hinders the 
counter weight from railing thepUtons to the top. Let 
them arrive there. The cylinder B is at this time fill- 
ed WMth Ream oC the ordinary denfity, and the cyliii- 
der A with an equal abfoliite quantity of Ream, but 
expanded into a larger fpace. 

Shut the cocks b axtA and open the cock and 
the edufiion cock at thd bottom of A ; the conden- 
fation will igain operate, and the piftuns defeend. And 
thus the aperation may be repeated as long as Ream is 
fuppHcd ; and one fuu of the cylinder & of ordinary 
Ream is expended during each working Rroke. 

Let lis now examine the power of this engino. It Is 
evident, that: when both piibms at the top of their 
rerpedlive cylinders, the adlive prcRiire (that is, the dif- 
ference of the preifure on iti two fi Jea) on the piRon 
of B is nothing, while thatroii^tkc piRon of A is equal 
to the folhprelfure of the. atmofphere on its area. This, 
maltiplkd by the length^ the anrm by which it is fup- 
ported, gives it«<' me^anicU'ienergy. Aa the piRons 
defeend, the preiTure on the piRon of B increafds, while 
that on the piRon of A diminiRieB. When boih are at 
the bottom^ the preRiire on the piRon of B is at its 
maxitnamii and t^t on the piRon of A at its ifiiui- 

QlUm, ^ 7 . ' ' ' ' 

i/lkMovMpfvatr Otw tliat^bif moR be.a ’hcwrfi<?W 
employment of ArWi preferifrlB to the pradlicc of 
oondenfmg it while its full elaRtqity'rwnnained ^.biit he 
haa not coufidered it withtheatterH^ioeceffary foraf- 
certaining the advantage witfi-precifion. 

Let a aW b reprefent the airas of the piRons of A 
.'i..,. . . , 'and 


fHram- 

Kngiuc. 




(c) Ibis, however, was ftopped by Watt’s patent | and comlcnfation muft be performed as in NewcomcD’i 
^gin^ or at leaft in the cylinder A. 
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IVtcam- aiM r>, and let et and % he the length b of the arms by 
Kijrinc. ^vhich they arc fupporicd. It i** evident, that vidicm 
both piflons have arrived at the bottoms of their cylin- 
ders, the capacities of the cylinders are as « «e and 
I.et this he the nitio of m to t, liCt (lig. 16.) 

and Imno be two cylinders of equal length, coiiimiini- 
cating with each other, and fitted with a pi (loti-rod 
on which are fixed two piflons a a and b b^ vihofc areas 
are as m and I. l-.et the dillance between the pil^ons 
be precilVly equal to the height of each cylinder, which 
height we (hall call h. Let x be the fpace ^ ^ or ha^ 
ihruiigli which the piftons have defcCiided. Let the 
upper cylinder coiniuunicate with the boiler, and the 
lower cylinder wiih the coiidcnfer or vncuiim V. 

Any perfon in the Icall converfaiit in mcchnnics and 
pneumatics will clearly fee that the (bain or prelTiire 
on the piftciTi rod /• 7 is precifely the fame vcilh the uni- 
ted energies of the two pifton rods of Mr Hornhlovvcr'g 
engine, by w'hich they tend to turn the working beam 
round its axis. 

The bafe of the upper cylinder being t , and its height 
hi its eajiacity or bulk is i b or h ; and this exprefles 
the natural bulk of ihe ilcam which formerly filled it, 
and is now expanded into the fpace b h i a a m i b. The 
part hhib is plainly = /r^K-, and the part I a am is 
z= tn X. The whole fparc thtrefore is m x h — x^ 

= /j+ or ^ + i« — 1 X. Therefore the dcii. 

fity of the fleam between the piftons is — . 

b — lx 

Let p be the downward prefTiirc of the ftcam from 
the boiler on the upper pifton b b. This pifton is alfo 

priffed up with a force =ij>- =£=- by the ftcam 

h + fl/ I X * 

between the piftons. It is therefore, on the whole, 

prefted downward with a. force =/ ( i — z — — ^ )• 

'I'he lower pifton a dr, having a vacuum bdow it, is pref- 

fed downwards with a force = p Therc- 

b-\-m — I X 

fore the whole picfture on the pifton rod dowm wards is 

/ mb /j \ / 

\ b + in— 4. m — lx/’ — ^ \ + 
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I — lb 


m — 1 X 


•).= 


p+ 


1±L 

p hm — I 

rr==--^= p + 

— I X 




+ * 


accumulated preffurcs, that we may compare it with the Sfcam- 
eonftant prcirnre un a fingle pifton. Krigmc 

We may do this by confidcriiig the momentary pref- 

fui'C/-! -j^ , as equal to the oidinaLe GL, 

— X 
VI — I 

H bf or M f, of a curve F he (l^.g. lO.), which has fur 
its axis the line GM equal to h the lieight of our cy- 
liiuha*. Call this ordiiiste y, Wc have y zii p 


^i± 


' , and 


y-^p= — 


Now it is plain iha* 




pb 


b 


-is the ordinate of an equilateral Iiypcrbola, 




This then is the .morftentaty preflure on the pifton 
rod'CQrrefponding tg its defeent x from its highefl poli- 
tiotu When the piftons are in their higlicft pofition, 
this preiTure is equal to mp^. When they are iii their 

lowed pofition, it is =i / Here therefore is an 

'IW ' ' 

acccflion of power. In the beginning the preffure it 
greater tlibn on a fingk pifton rn the proper tic*n of m to 
I ; and at tlre’end of the ftrokc, where the preflure is 
weakeft, it is flill much greater than the preffwe on a 
finglc pifton. Thua, if m be 4, the prefltire at the be- 

ginning of tbc ftroke is 4 p, ,aiid at the end it is al- 

fhoft double, and in all intermediate pofitions it in great- 
er. It is worth while to obtain the fum totnl of all the 


of wliich p h is the power or re£langlc of the ordiiiarr 
and abfcilu, and of which the abfeifs rCLkoncd from the 

centre is x. Therefore make GE = A, and 

— 1 GM 

draw 1 )AE parallel to MG, and make EA =z , 

* TTi — r 

= — - — . The curve is an equilateral hyperbola, 

w— I 

having A for its centre and AD for its afTymptotc. 

Draw the other aflfymptotc AC, and its ordinate FB. 

Since the power of the hyperbola is = pb, =r GF.DM 
(for GE =: Pf and GM = /») ; and fince all ilic inferib- 
cd rcAanglcs, fueh as AEFB, are equal to^ b, it fol- 
lows tliat AEFB is equal to GF.DM, and that the 
area ABFcDA is equal to the area GFcMG, which 
cXprelTcs the accumulated prelTure in Hofnblow'er^s cn- 
ginc. 

We can now compute the accumulated preffure Very' 
cafily. U is evidently zspb X 

The intelligent reader cannot but obferve that this is TIn. accu- 
prcciftly the fame with the accumulated preffure of amul.irtJ 
quantify of fleam admitted in the heginiiing, and ftop-ritflurc 
ped in Mr Watt’s method, when the pifloii has dtfccnd-^'rj'^“‘^^ 
td ihrougii the f/ith pan of the cylindcrt In 
fidcring Mr Ilornhlow ei ’5 engine, the thing W'aa pre gn. 

fciitcd in fo different a form that w'c did not perceive ginr. 
the analogy at firft, and we were furprifed at the refult. 

We could not help even regveitiiig it, beeaurc it had the 
appearance of a new principle and an improvement : 
and we doubt not but that it appeared fo lo ilie in- 
genious author ; for we have hud fueh piool? of liL 
liberality of mind as perniit us not lu fuppolc that l:c 
faw it from the beginning, and availed hiinfLlf of ihc 
difficulty of traoing llit an.dugy. And as the thing 
may miflead others in the fame way, \vc have dtuu* a 
fcrvicc to, the public by fliuwing that this engine, fo 
coll(y and fo difficult in its couftru^iliun, i^ ng way fii^ 
penor ill powet to Mr Watt’s fiinple method of .flop- 
ping the ftcam. It is even inferior, becanife there miifl 
be a condenfation in the eoinmunieatuig paffages, Wc 
may add, that if the condenfation is pertonncd in the 
cylinder A, which it mud be unlcfs ^wllh the permif- 
figii of Watt and BouUon, the engiue cannot be much 
fuperior to a common engine ; for much of the fleam 
from below B will be coiidcnfed between the pillonshy 
tbe coldnefs of the cylinder A; imd this diimtiilhes the 
E 2 downiyard 
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downward pre/Ture on A pnore than it incrcafes 
(hjwnward pfcITure on B. We learn however that* by 
confiniTig the condeafation tp a fmall part aj the cylinder 
A| Mr Horn blower has ere 6 led engines clear of Mr 
Watt'i patehtp which are confiderably fuperipr to New- 
comen’s : fo bas Mr Symington. 

\Vc faid that there was much ingenuity and real ntill 
obfervablc in mapy particulars of this engine. The 
dirpofilion and connexion of the cylinders* and the 
whole condenfing apparatus* are contrived with peculiar 
ncatnefs. The cocks, are very ingenious ; they are 
coinpnfed of two flat circular plates ground very true 
to each other, and one of them turns round on a pin 
through ihtir centres ; each is pierced with three Icc- 
toral sipcrLurcs, exaflly correfponding with each other, 
and occupying a little Icfs than one half of their fur- 
faqes. By turning the moveable plate fo that the aper- 
tures coincide, a large pgiTage is opened for the iicaro ; 
and by turning it fo that the folid of the one cuver^he 
aperture of the other, the cock is fhut. Sucli regula- 
tors are now very cpminon in <hc ca(i iron (loves for 
warming i^ooms. 

Mr Hurnblowcr’s contrivance fur making the collars 
for the pidon rods air-tight is alfo uncommonly inge- 
uipud. T^his collar is in fa£l two, at a fmall di (lance 
from cacti other. A fmall pipe, branching off from the 
main fleam pij^e, communicates with the ^acc between 
the collars. This Acam, being a little Arongcr than 
the preffure of the atmofphere, e^^e^lually hinders the 
air from penetrating by the upper collar ; and though a 
little fteam fliould get through the lower collar into 
the cylinder A, it can do no harm. We fee many cafes 
in which this pretty contrivance may be of fignal fer- 
vicc. 

But it 18 in the framing of the great working beam 
that Mr lloriiblower’s fcientific knowledge is mod con- 
fpicuQUs and we have no hefitation in affirming that it 
is ftrongcr than n beam of the common form, and con- 
taining twenty limes its quantity of timber. There is 
hardly a part of it expofed to a crnnfverfe Arain, if we 
except the* Ar^in of the pump V on the Arult by which 
it is worked. Every piece is either piiHied or pulled 
in Ihc diredliun of its length. We only fear that the. 
bolls which conned the upper beam with the two iron 
bars under its ends will work loofc in their holes, and 
tear out the wood which lies between them. We would 
propofe to fubAiiute an iron bar for the whole of this 
upper beam. This working beam highly defer ves the 
attention of alt carpenters and engineers. We have, 
that opinion df MrHornblo wee’s knowledge and Ulents* 
That we are confidcht that he will fee the fairnefs of our 
examination of his engine, and we trujU to his clmdour 
for^n cxcufc for our criticifni- 
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the. by the cold of the vanes, the impulfc is exceedingly 
feeble, 4iid the expense of lUam^ fo as to produce any 
iervic.cable impulfe, is enormous. Mr Watt, among 
bis Bf A fpeciilatioiis on the Acain-engine, made fume 
atiempts of this kind- One in particular w>is uncom- 
monly ingenious. It conliiled of a drum turuing air- Mr Watt's 
tq'ht within another, with cavities fo dil'pofcd that there attempts to 
wis a coiiAant and great preflhre urging it in one ['-j” * 
tion. But no packing of the common kind could 
ferve it air-tight with fufficient mobility, lit fucceed- ficam mi- 
cd by hnrocrfifig it in mercury, or )ii auamalgam which.fnLtcfsful ; 
remained (laid in the heat of boiling water; but the 
continual trituration fooii calciiivdihc dnidand lendcrrd 
it ufcleh. He then tried Parciu’s or Dr Bark«:r*3 mill 
encloilng tliC arms In a metal drum, which wai immer- 
fed in cold water. The Acam rufticd rapidly along the 
pipe wliich was the axis, and it was hoped that a great 
reaction would have been cxerud at the ends oi the 
aims; but it was almoA nothing. The reafon feems 
to be, that the grcateA part of the Atam w^s condcnfcci 
in the cold arms. It wat; tlien tried in a drum kept 
boiling-hot ; but the impulfe was now very fmall in 
comparifon with the. expenee of Acam. This muA he 
the cafe. 

Mr Watt has deferibed in liis fpecificatiun to the pa- 
tent office fotine contrivances for producing a circular 
motion by the immediate ai 5 lion of the Acam. Some 
of thefe produce alternate motions, and are perfectly 
analogous to liis double Aroke engine. Others produce 
a continued motion. *'But he has not given fuch a de- 
fenption of his valves for this purpofc as can enable an 
engineer to coiiAru£l one of them. From any guefs 
that we can form, we think the machine very imperfed; 
and we do not And that Mr Watt )bas ever creded a 87 
continuous circular engine. He has doubtlefa found'Adl 
all his attempts inferior to the reciprocating engine with 
a Ay. A very crude feheme of this kind may be 
in the Tranfadions of the Royal Society of Dublin rent prin- 
1787. But although our attempts have hitherto ciplei may 
failed, we hope that the cafe is^ pot yet defperate : I’c employ- 
Wc fee different principles which have not yet been cm-®'*’ 
ployed. g8 

We (hall conclude our account of this nqble engineer Watt's 
with obferving, that Mr Watt’s form-fuggcAs the con-“*R‘”® 
Arudion of an excellent air-pump.. A large veffd^®^*^^® 
may be made to communicate with a bojlcr at one 
and w'ith the pump-receiver an the other., and alfo with nccllcnt 
a condenfer. Suppofe this vtlTel of ten times the ca- air-punip» 
pacity of the receiver: All it with Aeam from tbe boiler, 
and drive out the air, from it; then open ita com muniqa- 
tioQwith tbe receiver and thecondeufer. This willrmfy 
the air of the receiver ten times. Repeating the opera- 
tion will rarefy it 100 times ; the third operuion wiill 


un- 


The reciprocating motion of the Aeam engine has rarefy it 1000 times; the fourth to,ooo tinnes, dec. All 
always been confidtneed a great defefl i for though it this ma.y be dpne ip half a minute, , • 

T . -v r. .-.i.u - a $ 7 KjtM- Kitchen^ ^ver fince Dr Papip contrived kit 

digeAer (about thc.year i69pl,fclit^e8 have b^n pro^ 
pofed (or dreOlng vidiudsby the^ ft^am uf boiling water.. 
A. philofophical dub ufed to. dine at Saltero’a coffee* 
houfr,. Chclfea, about years ago, and had their 
viduajs drtfled by hanging them in the boiler of the 


be now oVvIated by ^connefling ft wth a ‘fly/je.t, i 
lefsit is an engine of ^double Aroke, thif‘% muff be 
enormous mats of matter mpving yvitK great velocity. 

-Any accideni bajmeping to it wouTd produce dreadful 
effeds : A part of the nm detaching itfelf wojalil^have 
the Torce of a bomb, and ho building could withftand it. 

M^ny aUcir.pis have been mfdc to produpe a circular fteam whiph T^^fc® water f©t the fupply of ^Pi- 

mbnojn^ at dnL:e ftcaip. It has bc^n made to - cad.ifiy cqmpleie-j 

blo.w P* ** wheel oiF yanoijs forms. But ly dr^edtrsuid .botK cxpeoi^tiQully and with bigh.As- 

tbc ygrify9j[[ ftiS|ll9.Ufucb» that even if none bcondufedl vopr. , . 
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Steam- A patent wae lately obtained for an apparatus fdr 

Kitchen, this purpofc by a tinman in Ijondon ; vrt think of the 
'• — ' name of Tate. They are made on a mtich more effec- 
tive plan by Gregory, an ingenious tradefman in Edin« 
burgh, and are coming into very general ufe. 

It is well known to the phjlnfupher that the fleam 
of boiling water contains a prodigious quantity of heat, 
tvhich it retains in a latent Hate ready to be faithfully 
accounted for, and communicated to any colder body. 
Every cook knows the great fcalding power of Hearn, 
and is difpofed to think that it is much hotter than 
boiling water. This, ho'n^ever, is a miilakc 5 for it 
will raife the thermometer no higher than the water 
from which it comes. But we can afTiirc the cook, that 
if he make the Htam from thefpout of atca-kctilc pafs 
through a great body of cold water, it will be condenf- 
t d or changed into water; and when one pound of water 
has ill this manner been boiled off, it will have heated 
the mafb of cold water as mtich as if we had thrown into 
it feven or eight hundred pounds of boiling hot water. 

If, therefore, a boiler be properly fitted up in a fur- 
nace, and if the fleam of the water boiling in it be con- 
veyed by a pipe into a pan containing vifluals to be 
dreffed, every thing can be cooked that requires no 
higher degree of heat than that of boiling water : And 
this will be done without uny liflt of fcorching, or any 
kind of overlieatriig, which frequently Cpoila our difhes, 
and proceeds from the burning heat of air coming to 
thofe parts of' the pot or pan which is not filled with 
liquor, and is covered only with a film, which quickly 
burns and taints the whole difli. Nor will the cook 
be fcorchtd by the great heat of the open fire that is 
iicccffary for drefTihg at onCe a nhmbcr of difhes, nor 
have his perfon find clothes foiled by the fmoke and 
foot unaVbidabU in the cookinjg on an open fire. In- 
deed the whole prbeefs is fo neat, fo manageable, 
fo open to mfpcdlion, and fo cleanly, that it need neither 
fatigue nor o^ciid the delicacy of the nice ft lady. 

We had^^reat doubts, when weHift heard of this as 
a general mode of cookery, as to its economy ; vre had 
none as to' Us 'ejfiic^aCY. We thought that the ftcam^ 
and confcqn,ciitly the fuel expended, inuft be vaftly great- 
er thdh hy' the immediate life of an open fire ; but we 
have fcch fl large tavern dinner expeditioufly drefled in 
this manner; feemingly iVhh much lefs fuel than in the 
common method. The following liinple narration of 
faifls wiH fhbw'che fttperiority. In a paper manufa^iire 
7 X 1 this heighboiirhood, vats containing the pulp 
into Whibhi the' franies arc dipped are about iix feet 
diaiubter; 'and contain above zoo gallons. 'This is 
brbiighrto a proper heat by means of t. fmall cockle 
or furnace in the middle of the liquor. This is heat- 
td ^y putting in about one hnndred weight of c6als 
about eight oMbidk in the evening, and ccirtiiiuing this 
till four next morning, f^ewing tbb fuel as burns 
away. This methbd was lately changed fo**' if' fteairh 
heater. A furnibe, having a bbUer bf or fixlfcct dia- 
meter and three feef deep; is hened about one b‘ldd'ck 
in the morning with two hundred Weight of coalfi, and 
the water kept in bVi/k' ebullition. I^ipts go b# from 
this boiler to fix vats, fume of which are^at 90 Tcitr€dl- 
flance. It is conveyed a ftSt'bbk 0I* veilcl 
midft'oFthe pulp where it cdhdtiiIVk,‘‘imp'ki^ingttiB,beat 
to tlietldes at the'fenx.'ahd: heats trie fnti^e^^ihg 

pu|p, Tbcfe 111 vats arc as completely heated in three 
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hours, expending about three hundred weight of tnafs, Stram- 
as ^hey were formerly in eight hourSf expending near Kit ihea. 
iS hundred weight of coals. Mr Grcgoryi llic inven- 
tor of this fleam heater, has obtained (in company with 
Mr Scott plumber, Edinburgh) a patent for the inven- 
tion ; and wc are perfuaded that it will come into very 
general ufe for many fimilar piiipofcs. The dyera^ 
liatmakers; and many other mo^iiifafliircrs, have occa- 
sion for large vats kept in a continual heat ; and ihere 
Teems no way fo effe^ual. 

Indeed when wc reflet ferioufly on the fiibjcfl, we 
fee that this method has immcnrc advantages confidered 
merely as a mode of applying heat. The fleam may 
be applied to the veflel containing the victuals in every 
part of its Turfacc i it may even be made to enter the 
vefTcl, and apply ilfelf immediately to the piece of meat 
that is to be dreffed, and this without any rifk of fcorch- 
ing or overdoing. — And it will give out about of 
the heat which it contains, and will do this only if 
it be wanted ; fo that no heat whatever is walled 
except what is required for heating the apparatus. 
Experience (hows that this is a mere trifle in com- 
parifoii of what was Tuppofed neceffary. But with 
an open Bre we only apply the and hot air to the 
bottom and part of the Tides of our boiling vefTels: and 
this application is hurried in the extreme ; for to make 
a great heat, we mull have a great fire, which requires 
a prodigious and moll rapid current of air. This air ' 
touches our pans hut for a momcni, imparts to them 
hut a fmall portion of its heat ; and, we are peiTuaded 
that three-fourths of the heat is carried up the chim- 
ney, and efenpes in pure wafte, while another great 
portion beams out into the kitchen to the great an- 
noyance of the fcorchcd cook. Wc think, tbcieforc, 
that a page or two of this work will not be thrown 
away in the defeription of a contrivance by which a far- 
ing may be made to the entertainer, and the providing 
the pleafures of his tdblc prove a lefs fatiguing tallc to 
this valuable corps of praClical chemifts. 

Let A reprefenl a kitchen -boiler, cither properly fit- ecccLxxiz,. 
ted up in a furnace, with its proper fire-place, afh-pit, fig- i- 
and Due, or fet on a tripod on the open fire, or built 
up in the general lirc-phice. The fleam-pipe BC rifes 
from the cover of this boiler, and then is'Icd away with 
a gentle afeent in any convenient dirc£lion. C repre- 
fents the fedtion of this eondudling fleum-pipe. Branch- 
es are taken off from the fide at proper di fiances. One 
of thefe ia reprefented at CDE, furnifhed with a cock 
D, and having a taper nozzle E; ftlied by finding in- 
to a conical piece F, which comihuhlcatcs with an up- 
right pipe GH, which ia fnlderccl to tlic fide of the 
flcwiiTg Veirel PQ^S, comm.uni eating with it by the 
Thort pipe I. The veffel is fitted with a cover OT, 
liaviiij^ Si ilaple handle V. The piece of meat M is laid 
on' a tmplate-gratc KL, pierced with hol^likea cuA^n- 
det, and (landing on three Ihort feet n n n. 

The ftekin f^m the bbller comes iq by the jpibe 
and is condtnfed by the meat and by the /ides of the, 
veflel, cOmmuiiicBting to them all iU heaL What is, 
not fo condenlhd cfcapes between the yefle) ^d'ita co- 
ver, The condenfed water liea 6ti the kbit om of the, 
vefTet, mixed With a very fmkU ^liifnth'y 'oF jav^vy and 
fatty m^aifccr frbm tfie vi^uala. ‘ Ercquiehtl^, infi'ead of ' 
a cover, another fteW v^cl With a euUeiider bottom la' 
fct offttaia the bottom bf' ihe oheAttihg^ the moUt'h. 
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and i> h ol/srveJ, that when thiais done, wiih to apply the fleam more economically and cffec- 


of the other 

the dilh in the under 'vtfTel is' more expeditioufly and 
' better drefTcdi and the itpper dilh ia more fluwly, but as 
completely Hewed. 

'riiij dcfcription of one fteivingr Tcflel may ferve to 
jiflvc a notion of the w'bolc ; only we miift obferve, that 
when broths, fottpS, and difhes with made faircen or con- 
tainin^ liquids, art to he drefled, they mull be put in- 
to El fmalkT veflel, which is fet into the vcflcl PQRS, 
und is fiipportcd on three fhort feet, fo that there may 
be a rpace all round it of about an inch and three quar- 
ters of an inch. It is nbferreJ that dillies of this kind 
are not fo expeditioudy cooked as on an open fire, but 
as completely in the end, only requiring to* be turned 
up now and then to mix the irtgredients ; bcca-ufc as the 
liquids in the inner vcffcl can never come into ebullition^ 
unlefs the Hearn from the boiler be made of a danger- 
ous heat, and every thing be clofc confined, there can- 
not be any of that tumbling motion that we observe in 
a boiling potrf 

The performance of llria appanu us is far beyond any 
CKpe6lation we have formed of it. In one which we ex- 
amined, fix pans were Hewing together by means of 3 
boiler 10 inches in diameter, (landing on u brifle open 
Hre. It boiled very briflily, and the Hearn puffed fre** 
qnently through the chinks between the He.w-pans and 
Itheir covers.' In one of them was a piece of nwat con- 
fuierably above 30 pounds weight* This required a« 
))Ove foiir hours Hewing, and was then very thoroughly 
nfnd equally cooked ; the outfide being no more done 
than the heart, and it was near two pounds heavier than 
when put ill, and greatly fwelled. In the mean time, 
fetTral difhes had been drefled in the other pans. As 
far as we can judge, this cooking did not coBfume 
one -third part of tlie fu<.l which an open lire Would 
have required for the fame effeft. 

When we confider this apparatus with a little more 
knowledge of the mode of operation of Hre than falls 
to the (hare of the cooks (wc fpeak with deference), 
and Conitder the very injudicious manner in which the 
fleam*' IS applied, wc think that it may be improvccl fo 
as to ftirpais any thing that the cook can liave a no- 
tion of. 

When the fleam enters the Hew-pan, it is condenfed 
on the meat and on the veffel ; but we do not want it 
to he condeiifed on the veffel. And the furface of the 
vtfTei is much greater thtui that of the meat, and conti- 
nues much colder ; for the meat grows hot, and conti- 
nues fo, wMle the veiflrlv made of metal which is ar 
vtrj perfcflf cofidu^lor of heat til continually robbed of 
its heat by the air of the kitchen, and carried of by it.* 
If the meat touch tlte fide of the pan in any part, no 
fleam can Jbe applied to that part of the meat, while it 
is contifiuoUy imparting heat to tfhc air by the inter- 
medium, of thfc'veflVI. Nay, the meat can hardly be 
dreffed unlcfs there be a cBi-Kitf bff'ftdim through it ; 
and we think' th is tebuHrmed by What is obferVdd ’above, 
aOd when mother fteW-pan is fet .dver the 'firft,and thus 
gives occafion to a current of fleam through its>'UHen- 
dcr liDCtom to be condchfed by its fidea and contents, 

«Vk^ iliA. J. .* 


tually. 

We would therefore conHru^ the Heam-kitchea in ' 
the following manner : 

Wc would make a Wooden cheft (which we (hall call 
the Stf.w>chist) ABCD. This (hould be made of 
deal in very narrow flips, not exceeding an inch, that 
it may not (brink. 1‘hifi (hould be lined w^ith very thin 
copper, lead, or even flroiig tinfoil. This will prevent 
it from becoming a condinftor of heat by foaking with 
fleam. For further fecurity it might be fet in another 
cheH, with the fpacc of an inch or two all round, aiid 
this fpacc filled with a compofition of powdered charcoal 
and clay. This (hould be made by lirH making a roixlure 
of fine potter’s clay and water about as thick as poor 
cream : then as much powdered charcoal mull be beat 
up with this as can be made to flick together. When 
this is rammed in and dry, it may be hut enough on 
one fide to melt glafs, and will not difcolour white pa- 
per on the other. 

This chcH muft have a cover LMNO alfo of W'ood, 
having holes in it to receive the Hew-pans P, Q, R. 
Between each pan is a wooden partition, covercu on 
both fides w^ith milled lead or tinfoil. The whole tap 
■ muH be covered with a very (\jongy leather or felt, 
and made very flat. Each flew-pan tnuH have a bear- 
ing or (houlder all round it, by which it is fupported, 
refliiig on the felt, and lying fo true and clofe that no 
fleam can efcape. Some of the pans fliould be fimplc, 
like the pan F, for drefling broths and other liquid 
difhes. Others (hould be like E and G. having in the 
bottom a pretty wide hole H, K, which has a pipe in 
its upper fide, rifing about an inch or an inch and half 
into the flew-pan. The meat is laid on a cullender 
plate as in the common way ; only there muH be no 
holes in the cullender immediately above the pipe.— 
TbeCc flew-pans muft be fitted with covers, or they may 
have others fitted to their mouths for warming laucea 
or other difhes, or ftewing greens, and many other fub- 
ordinate purpofes for which they may be fitted. 

The maiivpipe from the boiler muft have branches, 
(each furnilhed with a cock), which admit the fleam 
into thefc divifions. At its fifft entty foitie will be 
condenfed on the bottom and Tides ; but we imagine 
that thefe will in two minutes be heated fo as to con- 
denfe no more, or almoft nothing. 'The fleam will alfo 
quickly condenfe on the (lew-pan, and in Iwlf a minute 
tuake it boiling hot, fo that it will condenfe no mote ; 
all tbc reft will now apply itfelT fo the'ineat'and to the 
cover* It may perhaps be advifable to aSow the cover 
to condenfe fleam, and even to wafte it. This may be 
promoted by laying on it flannel foaked in ivatcr; Our 
view in this is to create a demand for fleam, and thaa 
produce a current through the flew-^pan, which will be 
applied in its paiTage to the vidfuals. But we are not 
certain of the necemty of this. Siteam is not like eotn- 
nVon air of the fame tempera[tui^, wliidi would glide 
along the fotfaccs of bodies, aitd impart to them a fmall 
portion of its heat, and efcape with the reft. To pro- 
duce this effedl thw mufiht a current; for air hot 


Klt(.henj 


Fig. 


UiC'lowev difli is more eapedlitioillly^drdFed* ima- enough to melt lead, wiH not boil water, if it be kept 

gintif therefore, that not left tbah 'hidf of the fleam is ftagnant round ih^ veffeL ' But fleam imparts the ivhale • 

wafted'^tm the lides of the diffcfetit flew-pana.' ^Out fiifl us ;Tatent h^atitb khy'bWdy colder than boiling water, 
ttoetoefbvetalf^d to this circumflatilce, add we and goes no farther tiU this body"' be' made hoih^ng' hot^ 
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It a.moft faithful carrier of heat, bdcI will deliver ita 
whole charjrc to any body that can take it. Therefore* 
although there were no partitions in the lUw-cheft, and 
the llcain were admitted at the end next the boiler, if 
the pan at the farther end be colder than the reft* it 
will all go thither; and will, in fliort, communicate to 
every thing impartially according to tlte demand. If 
any perfun has not the confidence in the ileam which 
Wc exprefs, he may Hill be certain that there mud be a 
prodigious faviug of heat by confining the whole in the 
liew-cliell ; and he may make the pans with entire hot- 
toiTiB, and admit the ileam into them in the common 
way, by pipes which come through the iides of the 
cheli and then go into the pan. Tiicre will be none 
loll by coudoiifation on the Tides of the died ; and the 
panswill foon.be healed up to the boiling temperature; 
and hardly any of their heat will be wailed, becaufe the 
air in the clicU will be Aagnant, The chief rcafon for 
recommending our method is the much greater cafe with 
which the (lew-pans can be fliiited and cleaned. There 
will be little difference in the performance. 

Nay, even the common (leain-kitclieh may be prodi- 
gioufly improved by^ merely wrapping each pan in three 
or four folds nf coarfc dry flanntl, or making flannel 
bags of three or four folds fitted to their ihape, whidi 
can be put on or removed in a minute. It will alfo 
greatly conduce to the good perfotinance to wrap tlie 
main ilcam pipe in the (arne manner in flannel. 

We laid tliat this muin-pipc is conduced from the 
boiler with a gentle afeent. The intention of this is, 
that the water produced by the unfavourable condenfa- 
tion of the fleam may run back into the boiler. But 
the rapid motion of the fleam generally fweeps it up 
lull, and it ruus into the branch pipes and defeendsiuto 
the dew-pans. Perhaps k would be as well to give 
the main-pipe a declivity the other way, and allow all 
the water to collect In a hot well at the farther end, by 
means of a defeeuding pipe, having a loaded valve at 
the endk This may be fo coiiirived vs to be clofe by 
the dre, wh^re it would be fo warm that it would not 
check, the I>oUing if agaiu poured Into the boiler. But 
the utnuxd attention utuli be paid to clean linefs in the 
whole of this pailage, bccaufe this water is boiled again, 
and it* fleam pall'es through the heart of every difh. 
This circumftaucc forbids us to return into the boiler 
whatk condenfedin the Aew-pans. This would mix 
the taffee and ffavours of every dilh, and be very difa* 


greeahle. AU this mud remain in llie bottom of each 
ilcw-pan j for which reafon wc put in the pipe nfing 
iipin the middlt: of the. bottom. It might indeed be 
allowed to fall down, into the dew^heft, and tobecol- 
le&ed in a common Tccepiacle, while the fat would float 
^ cop, and the clear gravy be obtained below, perhaps 
£t for many fauces. t 

The computed method for getting rid of this exm^ 
denfed fleam would to have a fnialU pipe< runjiii^ 
along tlie under fide. pf the condu£^r* .and com- 

municating wkh it at different phsoes, in a maniierfip;i- 
lar to the air difeharger on .the mains of water^p^a- 
in the paper manufadture laentioned abave^eachitea^^ 
Bca has a pipe in tlM? bottomv wki) ailp^t^cockf.rby 
wHi<,h the water is difehar^d ; nod .the. nunn pipe hf^g 
of>gr><ftat dwnaetcr# andjWd;WAthoj>toP<^,Occhvif^^^ 

snifter ruus buk inUMih< A , . ij 

Jdut thefe precautions are of little moment in a ueam- 


kitcheii even for a great table ; and for the general ufe S^im- 
of private families, would hurt the apparatus, by rna- Kuchen 
king it complex and of nice mauagcmtnt. For .iTmall 
family, the whole apparatus may be (cl on a table ftmr . " 
feet long and two broad, which x^av be placed on call- 
ers, fo as to be wheeled out of tlic way when not in 
ufc. If the main condudlor be made of wood, or pro** 
perly cafed in flannel, it will condenCe fo little Ileam 
that the cooking table may Hand in the renioted cori.er 
of the kitchen without fLithbly impsiiing its perfonn- 
aiicc ; Bird if the boiler be properly fet ,up in a fmall 
furnace, and ihe flue .made fo that the flame may be ap- 
plied lo a great part of its furface, we are perfuaded 
that three-fourths of the fuel ufed in common cookery 
will be faved. lu only inconvenience feems to he the 
indifpenfuble neccITuy of the mod anxiou.i cleanlincfai iu 
the whole apparatus. The mud trifling negleCd in this 
will dedroy a whole dinner. 

We had alrnod forgotten to obferve, that tho 
boilrr rnud be fiirnldKd with a funnel for fupplyirig 
it with water. This fliould pafs through the top, and 
its pipe icach near to the bottom. 1 l will be proper 
to have a cock on this funnel. There fliould alfo be 
another pipe in tUc top of the boiler, having a valve on 
the top. If this be loaded with .a pound on every 
fquare inch, and the (ire lo regulated that deapn may 
be ubfei ved to pud' fometimes from this vlilvc, wc may 
be certain ilint it is palTing through our diihes with fuf- 
flciciit rapidity ; and k wc fliuL ilie cock uu the funnel, 
and load -the vahe a little mure, we fliull caufe the dcani 
to blow at the covers of the dew-panu. if one of ilicfe 
be made very tight, andiiave a liolc alfo furniflied with 
a loaded valve, this pan becomes a digtLlcr, and will 
diflblvc bonts, and do many things which, ure imprac- 
ticable in the ordinary cookery, 

Si quid novijli wUixtt i/lis, 

Qandidus imperti ; — tUae uufivi^^ 
STE^TTJ'ES or Soap^earth^ a genus of the mag- 
neJian order of earths. Of this genus there arc (everal 
fpccics, for which fee Mineralogy. According to 
the aiialylis of Bergman, loopaiis of flcatilcs contaui Qo 
of flic X, 17 of mild magnefia, 2 of argillaceous eanihi 
and nearly i of iron in a femioxidated date. 

This fubdance may he formed iutu a pade with w'atcr, 
fufficieutly ductile to be worked on the potter’s whed; 
and by expufurc to a great heat it is hardened fo as to 
ftnke Are with fled. It has alfo the property of Fiit 
4 .jiRS, earth in cieaiiling cloths f^om.grcafe : hot it docp 
pot dilfufc in water io will as clays do ; ^nd when dU 
geded with vitriolic add, it does uqt form alum, as days 
do, but a fait fimilar to Epfom fbh. Ftom its fuftnefa 
and dui&iltly it rnay be eaflly furmiud into pots for the 
kitchen ; and hepee it has got tlie name of lapU olkru* 
ST£ATOMA,a kind cncyllcd lumpv, corifidiiig 
of a^mattor like fuct or lard,, foft, without pain,. and 
tvkl^iU difeolouring.tk^ 

,iST££X.i iron united wkh carbone. Spe Iron. 

. . Bjtcd has properties diflin£l from thofe ^.if kon,, which 
reader it of fuperior v,alpc. IVuin its higher degree of 
hardnefs it admits a liner polifli and affpit^cB a . brighter 
coluui^ WbepUAPpeired, it hi ghier degree qf 

elasticity, andis afidmore (i Jt.w more v^taU- 

iy,atjtfailcd bX lhe:loadflqff,e, llawly lUp 

TOgpqtic pow^, .Whea mr 

pofed to a inoid air, it does not contract Ti»d fo eafi^ as 

iWiim 
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Str/i. ir 6 tlv‘ It irrcraAfini ^! a weight, acoording 

' t€i 'ChAptal^ otte lii!»tdi^d atid fe^tieth part. M. Rin- 
man lies gtven As the refult (everal aceurate experi- 
ments on diffeteiw kttida (Icie) the follow tng fpeoific 
gravity 7t795« While he makei dd^He^irOit 7 , 700 , and 
crude iron 7i35 1 < 

All irbn'ii "«o*nvtrtiblt into Red by expoiing it to a 
ceiiain degree heat for a eertatn time along witb a 
qltanifty'of charcoal. CherniCls differ in opinion con- 
cerning the naitire' and effV^s of this procefs. Some 
fay tbat 'Ued ia produced by abforbing a quantity of 
ednrie of hdit In a latent (late, as the older chemids 
had faid it was formed by abrorbhig phlogifton. La- 
voi^r leemstO have sferibed the qualities of dccl to a 
flight degree of oxidation, others to a combination with 
plurtihsigo ot hldck lead, and others to a union with 
ciifboner ' In agreeing with thofc who fay the forma- 
tion of deel is owing to oarbone, we do not differ efTen*- 
tially From thofe wdio attribute it to plumbago ; for 
the art of chemidry haa liow found that thefe ftib- 
(lances are very nearly allied. Plumbago ia a true 
charcoal combined with a little iron. The brilliant 
charcoal of certain vegetable fubdaiiceB, more efpecially 
when formed by didillation in clefe ^'eflclia pofTefles all 
CojsW'f charifters of plumbago. The charcoal of animal 
tbemijiry, fbhftnnces pofTefles cliaradlcrs dill mote peculiarly refem- 
VoL. \\. ’ bling il. ‘ I^ke it they are difficult to incinerate, they 
P- J47- leave the fame impreflion on the hands and upon paper ( 
they likewife contain iron, and bicoffie converted into 
carbonic acid by combudion. When animal fubdances 
are diftilled by a drong fine, a very fine powder fublimes, 
ivhich attaches itfelf to the inm*f part of the neck of 
the retort, and this fubdance may be made into ex- 
cdlent blatrk lead pencils. 

There are two ways of making deel, namely, by f«- 
Tion and by cementation. The fird way is ufed to con- 
vert iron into deel immediately from the ore, or from 
crude or cad iron. By the fecond w^ay, bar iron is ex- 

E fed'td a long continued heat furrounded by charcoal. 

ich of thefe ways has advantages peculiar to itfelf ; 
'but the fame Ca life s in faA predominate in both, fur 
^dfh kirfds of 'deel arc produced by heat and charcoal. 
The only difFerence between the two niethuds is this ; 
in leaking dccl by fuflon the charcoal is not fo equally 
defrnddl froni the accefs of air as in the other way. 

f?wedenb(SrgiU9 has given the Following defeription 
df ‘the methbd ufed' in Dalecatlia for making deel from 
cad inin. The ore from which the crude iron to be 
converted into fteel is obtained is of a good kind. It is 
black; friable, ahd'compbfi^^bf^manyftnalf grains, and 
it produces very tough itou. Th^ edriVerfibn into deel 
is made upon a ‘forge^he«inh, fomctbing fmaller ah^ 
common. The fldes and bottom are mnde'bf cad iron. 
The tuyere is placed, with very little ificlinAtion, on one 
of' thif fide ^pflilidi.' •' The bteadfh bf' the fire-place is 
fourteen indM i fta leiYgth is gveatef; Tl|e fewer part 
of the tuyerbis^i^ fnchilea and a h rdf if btm tba bottom. 
‘Ih tUc irttevior pdrt nlf the fire-dlice there ii nn oblong 
Vrpe^hg For the doWthg df tbfc fepetduous feorfiB!* The 
VbiVrn^ ftrft pdt fcartteon tbcf bbuom, then cfehtdal 
^tid^yhWder of chatiroaf, am) thbfc the caft iron 
or‘"ctlt ir/to fdnh' pieces. ’^They coaer the irtnvvHth 
atidiei^cke Wheb the hlecba 

df^iiaws' Wltft^, antbelfere thdy be^ 

IhelkBo^s^ vhd carry the maft under a 


large hammer, where they break it into pieces of three 
or four pounds each. 'Phe pieces are again brought to 
the hearth, and laid within reach of the workman, who 
plunges feme of them into the fire, and covers them 
with coal. The bellows are made to blow flowly till 
the iron is liquefied. Then the fire is increafed ; and 
when the fufion has been long enough continued, tlie 
feorhe arc allowed to flow out j and at that time ilie 
iron hardens. The workman adds more of the piec^i 
of crude tron, which he treats ih the fame manner ; and 
fe on a third and a fourth time, till he obtains a mafs of 
fteel of about a liimdred pounds, which is generally 
done in about four hours. This mafs is ruifed and 
carried to the hamnCr, where it is foiged, and cut in. 
to four pieces, which are farther beat into fquare bars 
four or five feet long. When the fteel is thus forged^ 
it is thrown into water that it may be eafily broken ; 
for it is yet crude and coarfe grained. The fteel is then 
carried to another hearth fimilar to the former, and 
there broken iu pieces. Thefe pieces are laid regularly 
in the fire-place, firft two parallel, opon which feven or 
eight others are placed acrofs ; then a third row acrofs 
the fecond, in fuch a manner that there is fpace left be- 
tween thofe of the fame row. The whole is then 
covered with charcoal, and the fire is excited. In about 
half or three quarters of an hour the pieces are made 
hot enough, and are then taken from the fire, one by 
one, to the hammer, to be forged into little bars from 
half a foot to two feet long, and while hot arc thrown 
into water to be hardened. Of th^e pieces fixteea or 
twenty arc put together fo as to make a bundle, which 
is heated and welded, and afterwards forced into bars 
four inches thick, which are then broken into pieces of 
conveuiefit length for ufe. 

The method of converting iron into fteel by cewien- 
tation is a very fimple procefs. It confifts folcly in ex- 
pofing it for a certain time to a llrong degree of beat 
while clofcly covered with charcoal and defended from 
the external air. ' The furnaces employed for convert- 
ing iron into fteel (fays a manufadlurer t^thii^ metal) ate 
of dift'erent fixes ; tome capable of conv^itiiig oulythree 
or four tons weight, while others are capacioas enough 
to contain from feven tonight IMr ten tons* 'Phe out- 
fides of thefe furnaces rile up in the form of a eom, or 
fugarloaf, to the height of a very coniiderable number 
of feet. In the infide, oppofite to each other, are 
placed two very long chefts, made cither of ftone, ot 
of bricks capable bearing the ftrongeft' fire ; which 
is placed between the two chefts. The bars 
after the bottom is furniihtd with a neccfflary.a^litity 
of charcoal duft, are laid in 

intermediate beds of the charcoal daft, to luch a height 
of the chefts as only to admit of a good bed at top s 
which is then all covered over, to prevent the admiffiim 

the Common airy which, liooU It procure an^envrance 
bvolild gFeady injure the optfntffem The irbn ‘betnig 
thus fituated, the fire itdighted)* which is fome tkne 
beftrre te^cab be rsfifed to a dbflcient degree of beat to 
produce any confidenible After which it is con- 

thmed for femAiiy^dtyaBatbe^^bperhffeb'aiiay jadge pro- 
‘ptr ; only tiow'hitll theh ^diww4nff out What they call a 
proof bar, ^ ThiH^is dwak by ' openings ftt^for ^e pllr- 
‘<fiefe«t«he%idsed'^ itef mdily and vrHh 

'bhpeditMi Aopped^up kfjMi wkhodl'^decafloidiiig^aifiy 

h^ey toahe^eodteiils liA behind^ Whtn tte opera- 

3 lOff- 
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tor apprehends the converiion is (efficiently iconpletedp 
--v***^ the hre » fufFered to go out* ftnd the furRice# with its 
coateots^ is left graduhily to cool. This may take up 
fcveral days ; after which the fuenace iadi,fcfaarged* by 
taking out the bars of ftcel and the .remainder of the 
cbaixual dufl. 

There is a manufadory eftablifiied in the pariffi of 
Cramond, about five miles from Edinburgh i in which 
this method is pra^ltfed with great fucccfs. Grtat quan- 
tities of ftcel are made tlicrci wliich we have rea foil 
to believe is uf as excellent a quality as any that can be 
procured from other countries. 

When the charcoal is taken out^ it is found as black 
as before it was introduced into the furnace, uidefs by 
accident the external air lias got aihnittnncc. The 
bars preferve their exterior form only ; the furface fre- 
quently exhibits a great number of tumours or blillers, 
whence they are called Utfiend fittL 

The hardiicfs uf lied is much iucreafed by tempering. 
This confills in heating it tOia red hear, and then plun- 
ging it fuddenly into cold water. If it be allowed to cool 
fljwly, it ttlll prcfervcH its du^lility ; or if it be heated 
again after being tempered, it lofcs its hardiicfs, and a- 
gain 'becomes du^lile. In heating Heel fur tcmperitig 
It, the mod remarkable circumltance is, the diiFerent 
colours it afriiines, according to the degree of heat it 
has received. As it is gradually heated, it becomes 
while, then yellow, arunge, purplci violet, and at lailof 
a deep blue colour. 

According to Reaumur, the Heel which is rooft heat- 
ed in tempering is generally t!ie hardill. Hence it is 
believed, that the more violent the heat to which Reel 
is espofed, and the mori' fuddtmly it is plunged into 
cold water, the harder ihc Heel will be. Rinman, a- 
gain, has deduced a conefofion diredlly oppuiite, that 
the Heel which is naturally hardcH dtmanda the ItaH 
degree of hebt to. temper it. Different methods liave 
been pmpofed to determine what degree of heat is moH 
proper \ but the cafieft method is to take a bar of Heel, 
in (ougy that while ofiec^^ is expofed to a violent heat, 
the other my be kept coM. , By examining the iiitcr- 
kuedsate pwniona,‘it nvsty be .fuuod what degree of heat 
bis pi;'0duced^.the.greftteH hardntfs. 

iVy tempewngi Heel is fold to increafe both in bulk 
and jn ikneight.. dleaumnr fays, that a fmall bar fix 
inches loing«;ri» lints broad, and half an inch tULck, was 
incrcafed at ItaH a line in length after being teii ^jred 
tO'U reddiHi white h<3lourv' tliat is, fuppofing the dUa- 
UtioLi pveportfoflBl in all dimeofuins incmfiAg at . the 
-rate. of 49- Itmi. nlfo eutpands when heated but 
wlicn iUe heat paffes off* it returns to.ttsiormer dttneii- 
(ttms; . That the weight of Hc<l is alfo augmented by 
temimririg^ has been found by eKperime^H- Rinman 
haViag. wdgbed easily in a hydroftatic balance , two 
kfuda af^fine Heel made by ceiifentai^on,:.,and not tem- 
jwredi^found their dcnfity to he to ihajtr of wgter .as 
to I' beiag ^^etnpcFed* thc^ijenfftgr of the 
one -was 7,5^5.^^ aiid that of the other 7,7o8u M> de 
Morveau took three bars jOH of a (jze to efU;er ascertain 
caliber jBdif^s long* aodeacUfide two linesfbrond t 
cd the burs foft ieoai and the^wo others wc/e taken 
from^abe fiam^ pieeg of Hne H«ek ^ Xu order to coniniu- 
Itioaterffanqual ^hant.tp'cnchi >a an ^eaii^n 

won' and OHC di thn bijetf ww tihru-vii 
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cold water; the other battiof Heel was cooled flowly Siev!. 
Ofver fomc pieces of charcoal a diHance from the fur- v'— 
Yiace# ' The bar of iron and tbr one of (ltd that was 
allowed to cool (lowly paffed thfily into the caliber a- 
gain ; but the bar of tempered Heel was lengthened al- 
moH one-ninth of a line. 

There is no doubt but tempering. changes the grain; 
that is, the appeai-ancc of the tcxtulc of a piece of ilccl 
when brokeq. This is the mark which is ufually ob- 
ferved in judging of the quality of Hccli or of the icm- 
pertng which fiiits it beH. The tcinpcired bar is hio- 
ken in feveral pieces after having rci eived,,>dinercrnt de- 
grees of heat in difverent places* What provts com- 
pletely the effect of heat upon the grain, aj^JeaH in 
feme kinds of Heel, is, that a bar of (let. I expo fed to all 
the iiuermcdiatc degrees ofhiat, from the finsiUdVfcn- 
iible ht.at to a red heat, is found 10 increafe iu Hnenets of 
grain from the (liglitly heated to the Hrongly beat^id 
end. The cckbrated Rinman has made many experi- 
ments on tlu' qualities of (Ictl expofed to difl^MCTit de- 
grees uf heat in tempering, buuparlicularly to three 
kinds, viz. lleel heated to an obrjure^rect, to a bright 
red, and to a red white. Hard brittle HclI, irLdc by 
ccnientntion, and heated to an obfciire red and temper- 
ed, exhibited a line grstui, fomewbat fhining, and was of 
a yellow white colour. When tempered at a bright 
red heat, the grain was coarfer and more Hiining; when 
tempered at a red white heat, the grain wa» :dru coarfe 
and (hilling. 

' With a view to determine how far Heel might be 
improved in its grain by tempering it in different ways, 

M. de Marveau took a bar of bliHered Heel, and broke 
it into four parts nearly of the fame weight. They 
were all heated to a red lieal in the fame furnace, and 
withdrawn from the fire at the fauie iidUnt. Ouc of the 
pieces was left at the fide of the furnace to cool in the 
air, the fecond was plunged into cold wjicr, the tbnd 
into oil, and the fouriK into mercury. The piece .d 
Heel that was cooled in the air refiited the lummir a 
long lime before it was broken; it. was ncccffary to 
notch it by the file, and even then it was broken wi:h 
difficulty. Jt (bowed in its fra^Sinre a grain fcaddly 
more (lue and more (liining than it was hefure- The 
focorid piece, which had been plunged into water, broke 
caiily: its grain was rather Hntr than the liril, and nl- 
muH of the fame white colour. The third piece, vchich 
was tempered in oil, appeared very hard when tried by 
the file ; it was fcarcLly puffible.tu break it. Its grain 
W4S as firtc, hut not quite fo Imiglit, 9 % that vvlii^lj vva» 
tenipt;rcd in w^icr. The/ four, th piece;, wliicLi was dip- 
ped into mercury, vv'a& evidently lupcrior to all tlicrcil 
in the iGnencfs and coJuur gf the gr^iu* It broke i 2 ito< 
many, fragments with the fii 11 Hruke of the haiumcr, the 
fradXures being generally Uaiifverfe* 

.Mi ;dc;. Marveau ’^vas not .altogether ratisfied • witli 
theCe...citpcxjt)|ierits, and Uietcfore ibought, it, ncccffary 
to, repeat theim with .ftcek He touka har of Heel 
. twp lines fqiiare, fuch as is ufed in Gc^4^i]9^ny>,for tools 
by c LigraverB and watchmakers ^ h.i; div.idtd k into four 
piccEi, and treated them la thu .fame as he had 
done the bliiUred Heel.<. The Sbr/jf jiiecc* which w.:i$ 
eoolf d In, the air* k was break: the 

fraauqe -appeared ;th4 

, bijut ,jwhiw » t^bigh w^s t.;m- 

pert^a iii^yalcr, brplsi;^ ii]^ thr9effag:pcat8 at tic 
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Steel, full Uow ; ils grain was. perftilly ecrnl^ uf a gray a(h 
Sttnlyartl. colour, and of rcmarkabl^Vfficiiofs. One of its fides was 
polifhed, and a drop of tftSe nitrous acid which was pour- 
ed upon it left a black fpot, but not deep. But when a 
drop of the fame acul was poured on the middle of the 
Fraflurc, after it had been ecpially puliflicd, it left a black, 
fpot much deeper* vThe third piece, wliich was plun- 
ged in oil, bent as eafdy as the piece whicli was cooled 
in the air; the (ili^ made an imprefTion on it with difli- 
culty; ft was needTary to break it with a vice ; its grain 
was inferitTr in fiticnefs to the fecond, but it was of a 
darker colour. The fourth, which was tcmpcicd iu 
mercury, eii^ibited a grain of an intermediate fineuLTs 
bclweeu tffc fecund and the third. From ihefe experi- 
ments, ft" appears that Heel may be hardened by tem- 
perinjj;' it, not only with water, but with any other liquid 
w’hk*)i is* capable of acc^elcipliug its cooling. 

Steel may be unmade, or reduced to the ftate of 
iron, by m management (iniilar to that by which it is 
made, that is, by cementation. But the cement ufed 
for this piirpdfc mull be compofed of fubftaiices en- 
tirely free from iiifiainmable matter, and rather ca- 
pable of abforbing it, as calcareous earth or quicklime. 
By a cementation with calcareous earth, continued 
during eight or ten liiuirs, Heel is reduced to the 
flatc of iron. After it has been tempered, it may be 
again untempei ed, and foftened to any degree that we 
f liiiik proper ; for which purpofc wc have only to beat 
it more or kfs, and to let it cool (lowly. By this me^ 
ihod we may foften the hardeft tempered Heel. 

Stffl-Ho'U) Tenants, Sec Tenure. 

Salt of S'SHFi., Sec Chemistry, N* 6^7. 

StF.hL-Tard^ is one of the moll ancient prefents 
which fciencc has made to fociety ; and though long in 
dcfueiude iu this country, is in mod nations of the 
%/orld the only inflriimtnt for afeertaining the weight 
uf bodies. What ia traiiflated balance in the Penta- 
teuch, is in fuA (leclyard, being the word ufed by the 
Arabs to this day for their inftrument, which is a fteel- 
ard. ft is in common ufe in all the Afiatic nations, 
t was the JliUen: of the Greeks and Romans, and Teems 
to have been more confided in by them than the ba- 
lance ; for which rcafon it was ufed by the goldfinilbb, 
while the brtl.’.nce was the inHriiment of the people.— 
Non aurificis Jlatcra fed populart trutimi examinare, Cic. 
lie Or. 73^1. 

The lleelyard is a lever of unequal arms, and, in its 
Pl-itc inotl pcrfcA form, is cbnflrufltd much like a common 
ccccr.iitxi. balance. Tt hangs i.i fheers £ (Hg. 1.) reding on the 
null C, and the fcalc L for holding the gipods hangs by 
a nail 1 ) on the fliort arm BC, counter weight 

P hangs by a ring of tempered ftecl, made (harp in the 
infidc, that it may bear by an edge on the loug arm 
CA of the fteelyilrd. The under edge of the centre 
nail C, and the upprt edge of tjie naill), are in the 
ilratghl lihe forpied by the upper pdjjc of tKc long arm. 
Thus the thr^e'obihts of fufpeiifibi|f ai^^in one 'llraight 
line.' 'I'he n^ccdli; or index of the ftetlyafd is perpen- 
dicular to the line of the arms^ and plays bc^w;yn this 
Ihcers. The (hurt arm biay be lhade fo rnadiyc, .that, 
together i^ith the fcale, it will l]iaU bee the long arm un- 
loved. iWheri'iilVgoods are in the fcalc, and thc coun- 
tct^*jreteht Vfith’ its hooks are rMidved, the fteclyai^ ac- 
quires a hbriv^uni^ pbiitipn, in confi: queued of its cehlre 
of befbg axis or fufpenfion The 
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rules for its accurate coitArudUon are the fame as fot* fStcclyird. 
a common balance. ^ 

The iiidrument indicates dilfcrent weights in the fob 
lowing manner: The didance CD of the two nails is 
coniiilered as au unit, and the long arm is divided into 
a number of parts equal to it : anj ibefe are fubdividtd 
as low as is thought proper 1 or in general, the long 
artn is made a fcale of equal purts, commencing at the 
edge of the nail C ; and the iliort arm contains luiue dc<» 
termined number of thofe equal parts, tiuppufe, then, 
that a weight A of ten pounds is put u>to the fcale 1 .. 

The counterpoife P mull be of fuch a weight, that, 
when hanging at the divifiun 10, it ilrall balance this 
weight A. Now let any unknown weight W be put 
into the fcale. Slide the hook of (he counterpoife 
along the long arm till it balances this weight. Suppofe 
it then hanging at the divifion 3S. Wc conclude that 
there is 38 pounds in the fcale. I'his we do on the 
authority of the fundamental property of the lever, 
that forces adling on it, and balancing each other, are 
in the inverfe proportion «f the didancea from the ful- 
crum to their lines of dittdtion. Whatever weight the 
counterpoife is, it is to A as CD to iq, and it is to 
the weight W as CD to 38 ; therefore A is to the 
w'eight W as 10 to 38, and W is 38 pounds : and. 
thus the weight in the fcalc wilk always be indicated 
by the divilion at which it is balanced by the cuunter- 
poife. 

Our w'ell informed readers know that this fundamen- 
tal property of the lever was difeovered by the renown, 
ed Archimedes, or at le^d firll demouArated by him ; 
and that his demondratioa, befidcs thq defcilit of being 
applicable bnly to cammcnfurablc lengths of the arms, 
has been thought by mctaphyficjans of the tlril note to 
proceed on a podulate which feems equally to need a 
demondration. It has accordingly employed the ut- 
mud refinement of the drd mathematicians of Europe 
to furnilh a dcmondratioii free from objedion. Mr , 
D’Alembert has given tw'o, remarkable for their inge- 
nuity and fiibLlcty ; Fonccnex has done jthq fame ; and 
ProfefTor Hamilton of Trinity -college^ DuhlMi, haa 
given one which is thought the lead exceptiouablc. But 
critics have even obje6led to this, as depending on a r 
podulate which ihould have been deniondrated. 

Since w^e publilhcd the volume containing the article. 
Mechanics, there has appeared (Phil. Tranf. 1794) 
a den^pndration by Mr Vince, which we think unexcep- 
tionable, and of fuch fimplicity that it adonifliiog 
that it has not occurred to any perfon who thinka^on 
the fubje£i. Our readers will not be difpkafed with 
an account of it 

Let A£ (hg. 2.) be a mathematical lever, or in- 
flexible draight line, relUng on the prop A, and fup- 
ported M E by a force adling upwards. Let two tqi^ 
weights b and J be hung on at B and D| equididnnt 
from A and £. Preflures are now ^xqrted at A and 
£ ; and becaufe every circumdqpci^ of w'eigbt and dx-* 
dance is the fame, the prcfTiirc at £, arifing from the 
adion of the weight b on the point B, mud be the fame 
with the; preiTuri; at A, arifing ^*<^111 the adtinii of the 
weight d on the point 1) ; and the iireflure at £, oc- 
cafioned by the yi'cigbty,^ mud be the fame with the 
prelTure at A», o^catiohed by the vyeight L This mud 
be tile eaXt wUcirevcr the v^cights ,arn hungv provided 
that the diltance AB and D£ arc equal. Moreover, 

iho 
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Steelyard, the fum of the preflures at A and E is iinqiiunioimhly 
equal to the fum of the wciglita, becaiife the weights 
are fupporced folely at A and E. Let the two weights 
be hung on at C the middle point ; the prclTiire at E 
ia ftil! the fame. Therefore, in general, the profTiirc 
excited at the point E, by equal weights hanging 
on at any points B and D, is the fame as if they were 
hung on at the middle puint between them : but the 
pfelfiire excited at E is a juft meafure of the effort or 
energy of the weights h and d to urge the lever round 
the point A. It is, at leaft, a meafure of the oppofitc 
force which miift be applied at E to fuftain or balance 
this prcdurc. A very fhllidioiis mctaphyfician may ftill 
fay, that ilie demon ftratinn is limited to a pnint E, 
whoft* diftaiice from A is twice AC, or zz AB-f-AD. 
But it extends to :iiiy other point, on the authority of a 
])(}ftu1atc which cannot be refiifed, viz, that in whatever 
proportion the prefrure at E is augmented or diminifti- 
ccl, the prcflure at this other point niiill augment ordi- 
ininifli in the fame proportion. Thi.s being proved, the 
general theorem maybe demonftrated in all proportions 
of dillance, in the manner of Archimedes, at once the 
moil Ginplc, perfpicuous, and elegant of all.' 

AVe cannot help obferving, that all this difficulty 
(and it is a real one to the philofopker who aims at ren- 
dering iTieciranics a denionftrative fcicnce) has arifen 
from an imjjroper fearcli after fimplicity. Had Archi- 
rnciles taken a lever as it really cxifts in nature, and 
confidered it as riaterial, confifting of atoms united by 
oohcfion ; and had he traced the intermediate preffureB 
by whofc means the two external weights arc put in 
oppofition to each other, or rather to the fupport given 
to the fulcriim ; all difficulty would have vaniflicd. ( Sec 
what is faid on this fubjedl in the article Strei^g^h of 
‘Ttmler^ &c. ) 

The quantity of goods which may be weighed by 
ihiB inllrumcnt depends on the weight of the coiintcr- 
poife, and on the dillance Cl) from the fulcrum at 
which the goods are fiifponded. A double couiitcr- 
puife hanging at the fame divifion will balance or indi- 
cate a double quantity of goods hanging at D ; and 
anyeduiitcrpoife will balance and indicate a doublcquan- 
tity of goods, if the diftance CD be reduced to one- 
half. Many lleelyards have two or more points of 
fufpenrion D, to which theTcalc may occafionally be at- 
tached. Fig. 6. of Plate XCL Vol. IT. reprefents one 
of thefe. It is evident, that in this cafe the value or 
indication of the divilioiis c^f the long arm will be dif- 
ferent, according to the point from which the fcale is 
fufpended. The fame divifion which would itidicale 
20 pounds when CD is three inches will indicate 30 
pounds when it is two inehes. As it would expofe to 
chance of miftakes, and be otherwife trouhicfomr to 
make this redudlion, itis ufual to make as many divid- 
ed fcales on the long arm as there are points of fulpen- 
fion D on the ftiort arm ; and each fcale having its 
own numbers, all trouble and all chance of miftake 
is avoided. 

But the range of t^iis hiftruTnrnt is not altogether at 
the pleafure of the maker. Befides the inability of a 
fWnderbeam to carry a great load, the divilions of the 
fcale anfwcring to pounds or half pounds become very 
ininuu when the' dilhihee CD is veiy ftiort ; and the 
balance becomealefe deHcatevthat is, IcfsfeniSbly a0c€t- 


cd by fiTiiill clifFtrenccs of Wc^ht. This is becaufc in Steelyard, 
fiich cafes the thicknefs wliiqli it is ncccflary to give 
the edges of the iiajls does thci^jbear a feriGble propor- 
tion to the dillance CD bciweoiv, them ; fo that when 
the balance inclines to one fide, that arm iskfenfildy 
Ihortened, and therefore the energy of the prepoiide- 
rating weight is lelTened. 

We have hitherto fuppofed the, ftcclyard to be in 
equilibrio when not loaded. But this is not neceffary, 
nor is it ufual in thofe wliich arc commonly made. 

The long arm commonly preponderates coiiliderably. 

This makes no difference, except in the ^iqginiiing of 
the fcale. The prcpondcrancy of the long arm is equi- 
valent to fome goods alrtady in the fcale, fuppofe four 
pounds. Therefore when there arc really 10 pounds 
in the fcale, the couiiterpoife will balance it when hang- 
ing at the divifion 6, This divifion is therefore rec- 
koned I o, and the reft of the divifions are numbered ac- < 
cordingly. 

A fcicntific examination of the flcclyard will con- 
vince us that it is inferior to the balance of equal arms 
ill point of fenfibility : But it is extremely compendi- 
ous and coavenient; and when accurately made and at- 
tentively ufed, it is abundantly cxa£t for moll commer- 
cial purpufes. We have feen one at Leipzig ivbich has 
been in ufe fincc the year 1718, which is very fcnfiblc 
to a difference of one pound, when loaded with nearly 
three tons on the fliort arm ; and we faw a waggon 
loaded with more than two tons w'eighed by it in about 
fix rainutee. 

The ftetlyard in common ufe in the different coun- 
tries of Europe is of a conftrudion Hill fimplcr than 
what w'c have deferibed. It con fids of a batten of 
hard wood, having a heavy lump A (lig. 3.) at one 
end, and a fwivcl-hook B at the other. The goods to 
be weighed are fufpended on the book, and the whole 
is carried in a loop of whip-cord C, in which it is Hid 
backw'avd and forward, till the goods are balanced by 
the weijjbt of the other end. The weight of the goods 
is eftimated by the place of the loop on a fcale of divi- 
fions in harmonic progreffion. They arc marked (we 
prcfuinc) by trial with known weights. 

The chief ufe that is now” made of the flcclyard in 
thefe kingdoms is for the weighing of loaded waggons 
and carts. For this it is cxlrcinely convenient, and 
more than fufficiently cxadl for the piirpufc in view”. 

We fliall dcfcTibe one or two of the moll remark.tblo ; 
and we ffiall begin with that at Leipzig already men- 
tioned. 

This lleelyard is reprefented in fig. 4. as run out, 
and juft about to be hooked for lifting up the load. 

The lleelyard itfelf is OPQ^and is about 12 feet long. 

The fliort arm PQJias two points of furpenrion c and 1 ; 
and the (Urrup which carries the chains for holding the 
load is made up with a double hook, inftead of, a double 
eye, that it may be eafily removed from the one |i|in.to ' 
the other. For this purpofe the two hook^ arc con- 
ne£led above by a hafp or ftapic, which jfoca oyer the 
arm of the ftcelyard like an a''ch. This is repT?ereiUcd 
in the little figure above the fteclprd. The fufpenfion 
is fliifted when the ftcelyard is run in under cover, by 
hooking to this ftaple the runaine.blpch of a fmalP 
tackle which hangs ip the , door ^.^icough .which the 
ftcelyard is run out and jh. Thia Qpcrat^iqn iscafy*,. 

j F 2 buU 
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Stf^aiiium deed, a nrglijg^encc in this important duty appears al- 
Stln. * unpardonable, when the fatal efiefts which may 
> . refult from it arc duly confidered. 

STEGANIUM. Sec Slate. 
STEGANOGRAPHY, the art of fccrct writing, 
or of writing in ciphers, known only to the perfons cor- 
ref^ndiTig. See Cieher. 

STELLARIA, Stichwort, in botany; .A genua 
of plants belonging to the clafs of dccandria^ and order 
^Vtrtgynta i and in the natural fyftem arranged under 
the aid orderj Caryo^ylU^. The calyx is pentaphyl- 
louB and fpreading. Three are five petals, eacli divided 
into two fegments. The capFule is oval, unilocular, 
and polyfpcrmous. There arc nine fpecics, the netno- 
rum, dichotoma, radians, holon:ca,graniiuea,rcTuUi>id€B, 
UTululata, biflora, and arenaria. Three of thefe arc Bri- 
tifh plants. I. broad -leaved llichwort. The 

flalke are about a foot or eighteen inches high, and 
branched in a panicle at the top. The leaves are heurt- 
hiaped, and of a paler green on the under than on the 
upper fide j the lower ones being fupported by foot- 
llalks which are hairy and channelled; ihe upper ones 
nrc fclllle. The calyx is ered, fo me what hairy and 
white on the maigina. The petals arc bifid almoft to, 
the bafe. There is a fniall ncdariuiU between the 
longer flamzna and the calyx. — 2. Hohjleat greater 
iKehwort. The flalkfi are about two feet long; the 
petals arc ncufly l^iee the Kngtli of the calyx, and di- 
vided halF-w^y to the bafe. It is common in woods 

And hedges. 3. Gr/in./nw, lefs llichwort. The llcm 

n hear a foot high. The leaves are linear and entire, 
and ihe flowers grow in loqfe panicles. It is frequent 
in dry pafturcs. There is a variety of this fpecies call- 
ed BogJ^chnv'ort^ with fmooth, oval, feflile leaves, and 
few lettvet;, which grows often in w'ct marlhy places. 
‘^The llalk is quadrangular ; the petals fearedy longer 
than the calyx, and bilid to the bafe. ' 

STELI.Al'E, among botanilip, cxprefTes leaves 
tt‘hich grow not lefs than flx at a joint, and arc arran- 
ged like the rays of a (lur. 

STELLERA, German Groundsel, in botany : 
A genus of plants belonging to the clafs of vciandriat 
and crcjr of m 0 nogyma ; and in the naluial fyllcin ar- 
ranged under the 31(1 order, Vtpreculir, There is no 
calyx. The corolla is quad ri fid. I’he flamina arc very 
fliort. There is only one fetd, which is black. The fpe- 
ciesaretwn in number, paflerina and chamacjafine. 

STELLIONATE, in the civil law, a kind of crime 
committed by a fraudulent bargain, where one of the 
parties fells a thing for what it is not ; as if I fell an 
eilate for my own which belongs to another, or convey 
a thing ui free and clear which is already cngd|;td to 
another, or put off copper for gold, dec. 

STEM, in botany, that part of a phmt arifing out 
af the root, and which fuftiins thc leaves, flowers, 
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fruits, &c. By wafbing and rubbing the Hems of trees, Stent 
their annual incrcafe id promoted ; for the method of U 
doyig which, fee the article ^Tree. 

Utmm of a a circular piece of timber into which 

the two Gdes ot a (hip arc united at the fore end : 
the lower end of it is fearfed to ihe keel, and the 
bow^rit refti upon its upper end. The ftem is form- 
ed of One or two pieces, according to the fize of the 
velTel; and as it terminates the (hip forward, the cikIs 
of the wales and planks gf tlie Tides and bottom arc let 
into a groove or channel, in the midft of its furface, 
from the top to tlie bgttonQ ; which operation is calk'd 
rahhing. The Oiitflde of the (Icm is ufually marked 
with a fcale, or divilion of feet, according to its per- 
pendicular height from the keel, The intention of 
this is to afeert^in the draught of water at the fore 
part, when the Ihip is iu preparation for a fca voyage, 

&c. - The Aem at its low er end is of equal breadth and 
(hicknefs with the keel, but it grews proportionally 
broader and thicker tpwavds its upper ex^’cmity. See 
SHiv*^uddingm 

STEMMATA, in the hiffory of infedts, are three 
fnioqth hcmilplicric dots, placed generally on the top 
of the head, as in moll of the hymenoptera and other 
claflcs. The name waa firft introduced by Linnxus. 

STEMODIA, in botany; A genus of plants be- 
longing to the clafs of didynamia^ and order of angio- 
fptrmia ; and in the natural fyllem ranging under the 
40tli order, Perfunaiic, The calyx is quinqiicpartitc ; 
the corolla bibbiated ; there are four flaxnina ; each of 
the fdaments arc bilhl, and have two antherae. The 
capful e is bilocular. There is ouly one fpecica, the mu- 
ritirna. 

STEMPIIYLA, a word tifcd by the ancients to 
exprefs the hulks of grapes, or the remains of the 
preilings of wine. The fame word is alio u fed by fome 
to exprefs the remaining nafs of the olives, afjter the 
oil is prclkd out. 

STEMPHYLITES, a name given by tlie ancients 
to a fort of wine preCed hard from the hufles. 

STEMPL^Syin mining, bars of wood iq .tlic 
lhafts which arc funk to mines. 

In many places the way is to fipk a perpendicular 
hole, or fliaft^ the Tides of which they flrengthen from 
top to bottom with wood-work, to prevent th^.carili 
from falling in : the tranfverfc pieces of woqd ufcd.lo 
this purpofe they call Jlempks, and by means of thefe 
the miners in Tome places dcicend, without iiling any 
rope, catching bold of thefe with their hands and 
fcc^ 

STEMSON, in a (bip, an arching piece of timber 
flked within the apron, to reinforce the fcarf ihcrcuf, 
in the fame manner as the apron fupports thg . fcarf of 
the flem. In hirg^* fliips it is ufu^fy formed! of two 
pieces. . 
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art of ftenograp>iy. Or ftioirt writing, was 
known and praAifcd by tnofl; of the ancient ciri- 
li%ed nations. The Egyptians, who were diftinguifhcd 
for learning at an early ]|)ertod, at firft exprefled their 
words by a delineation of fi^nres called hieroglyphics f 
A more concife mode of Writing to have been 

afterwards introduced^ in which cmly a part of the 
fymbol or pidlure was drawn. This ahfwcfed the 
0 purpufc of ihort-hand in fomc degi-ce. After them 
* the Hebrews, the Greeks, and the Romans adopted 

tot/^ l)h£. different methods of abbreviating their words and fen- 
j.atrUui^ tences, fuited to their TcfpcAive languages. The ini- 
^^arebt tials, the finals, or radicals, often ferved for whole 
words ; and various combinations of thefe^ometimes 
formed a fciitcncc. Arbitrary marks were tikewife em- 
ployed to determine the meaning, and to aflill legi- 
bility ; and it feems probable that every writer, and 
every author of antiquity, bad Tome peculiar method 
of abbreviation, calculated to facilitate the expreffion of 
his own fentiments, and intelligible only to himfeif. 

It is alfb probable, tblit fomc might by thefe means 
take down the heads of a difcuurfe or oration ; hut few, 
very few, ft is prefumed, could have followed a fpeaker 
through all the meanders of rhetoric, and noted with 
prccifion every fy liable, aa it dropt from his month, 
in a manner legible even to tlieknfelves. 

To arrive at fuch confummate perfe£fion in the art 
was roferved for more modem times, and is fUU an ac- 
t|uiiition by no means general. 

In every language of Europe, till about the clofc of 
the 1 6 th century, the Roman plan of abbreviating (viz. 
fubditutiiig the initials oi radicals, with the help of ar- 
bitraries, for words) appears to have been employed. 
Till then no regular alphabet had been invented ex- 
prefsly for ftenograjrhy, when an Etiglilh gentleman of 
the name of invented and published one (b). His 
plan was fooir altered and improved, or at lead pretend* 
ed to be ib. One aheration fuccMdetl anotl\er \ and at 
intervals^ fbt^a Tcrics cf years pad, fomc then of inge- 
nuity and application have compofed and publimed 
Vot.. XVIL Part IL 


fydems of denography,^ and doubtlcfs have 
reaped all tHe advantages that attend it. But amon^ 
the various methods that have beep propofed, and the 
different plans that have been adopted by individuals, 
none has yet appeared fortunate enough to gaiu gene- 
ral .approbation ; or proved fuflficientTy fimplc, clear, 
and cbngife, to be univcrfally dii died and pm^fed. 

Some fyiiims arc replete with iinmcaniug fymboU, 
perplexing arbitrarles, and ilhjudged coiitra£tions ; 
which reader them fo difficult to be attained by a com- 
mon capacity, or ordinary application^ that it |s not 
to be wondered at if they have funk into iiegU^ and 
are now no longer known ( c ). Other fyffenis, by being 
too prolix, by containing a multiplicity of cfiaraAcrh, 
and thofe charadlcrs not fimple or eafily rcmemba'cd, 
become ineffcdlual to the purpofe of expedition, and are 
only fuperior in obfeurity to a common hand. Sotnt;, 
again, not only rejedf all arbitraVies and contraiRione, 
but* even prepofitiona and terminations ; which lad, it 
not too Idviftily employed and badly devifed, highly 
contribute to proaiotc both expedition and legibility s 
and though they reduce their characlers to fewer than 
can poffibiy exprefs the various tnodificaiious of found, 
yet tliey make nearly one half of them complex, , In 
the diCpofition of the vowels, there is the greateft per- 
plexity in mod fyftems. A dot is fometimes fubllitu- 
ed for till the vowels indircriminately, and the Judgment 
is left to determine which letter out of fix any dot is in- 
tended to exptefs ; or a minute fpace is allotted them; 
fo that unlcfs they be arranged with mathematical prc^ 
ciflon they cannot be dilliiiguilhcd from one another ; 
but fucli a minute cittentiun is inconlifietU with tl^e 
nature of ftiort-hand, whicli fhould teach us to write 
down ill a (hoit time, as well as in fmall bounds, what 
we with to priTerve of what we hear. ‘Nor is the plan 
of liftiug the pen and putting llie ncx^ ^■confo.naut in 
the vow^el’s place, in the r|i^iddle of words, lefs liulik to 
objediions ; or that of reprelenring all the vowels by 
diftindl charaiflcrs, being obviou/ly ill calculated for 
facility and defpatcb, and confcquently madiuiflible into 
any iifeful fyftcm. 

It is to be confeffed, that the perfon who firft pro- 
5 G pofed 


■ J I?** ■ . 

(a) The value of fte.nographT is not uqknpwn to the learned ; and the care and fuccefs.with ^hich it h^a 
been Utel^ cultivated in thefe kinsdoma wiUi in all probability, loon render it an^objcA of general auenjtion* 
No oh^, hpwever, appears to us to have finiplified and improved the art fo much as ^Dr Mavor, author of Um- 
'verfd! Stenography^ who has liberally permitted us to prelent our readers with a complete view of hts fcheme. 
To t^hofe who wi(h to become prcficiqnts in SHORT-wRiTiN,q, we eameftly reffommend his entire publication 
(primed forCadcll and Davis, Strand, London), which in many fchools of the Grft reputation now forms a de- 
I'ervcd clafs-bookk 

(a) Mr Locke fays, a regular methdd of {hoit*'Writmgfcekns to be known and praftifed only in Britain^ This 
H not now the cafe ; and indeed there is no n^fon to doebt whether charafters may not be invented to exprefs 
the v#rious founds, or ItUers, employed in any language, either ancient or modern. 

{c) A lift of writers on llenography. Mr Addy; AhMdge, AngeU, Annct, Blandetnbre, BlolSet, Botlcy, 
Bridges, Byrom, Coles, Crofs, Dix, Everardt, £wen» Facey, Farthing, Gibbs, Gtrme, Gitmey, Heath, Holdf- 
worth, Hopkins, Jeake, Labourer, Lane, Lyk^ Macauley, Mafon, Mavor, Metcalfe, Nicholas, Taluier, Rich^ 
Ridpath, . Sh^on, Steele, Taoncr, Taylor^4%tckaeflc, Tiffeo, Wcbfter, Wcfton,lVSltainroh, WiDia, B. P* 
and WiUia, lc€« ♦ 
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*pofcd the omilEon of rowtla in the middle of vi^Ords 
(d), which it is obvioiul are not wanted* and invented 
lettersi which could be ieonne£led as in a running hand 
without lifting the pen in the middle of the word* made 
a real improvement on the wocks of hia predecclTora. 
Sut* in fine* moft fjftemft* cither in their plan or eaecu- 
tioD* labour under fooie capital defe6k* aitended with 
circumftanccB highly difcouraging to the learner* and 
w’hich in a great meafure defeat the end of their in- 
vention* 1^ being too complicated to be learned with 
clfe and ttmeaahered with accuracy* or to be pradlifed 
with the expedition which » requifite ; and fo diffi- 
cult to be deciphered* that a man can fcarcely read 
what he has juft written. 

To obviate thefe dcfe£is; to provide againft prolixity 
and concifenefB* which might occafion obfeurity ; to 
■exhibit a fyftiem founded on the frmplell principles* 
which night be e^fily learned and. read* and yet be ca- 
pable of the utnKiil expeditiun-^wc>‘e the motives that 
gave rife to the prefent attempt* 

This method will be found different from any yet 
piibliihed* and fiiperior to all in the difpoGtioii of the 
vQweb aad the fscility of arranging them ; the confu- 
.fion in placing which feems to detraA lirom the merit- 
of the beft performances on the fubje£l ; and it may 
be . affirmed* without .oftentatiun* that charaders fim- 
plerin their form* and more perfed in their union* have 
not been applied to the art of ftenography. 

As well as it could be determined* thefimpleft charac- 
ters are appropriated to the letters moll ufually em- 
ployed 9 iu^ed* as far as poffiblc* thofe which are com- 
plex have been rejected ; but as it was an obje£l always 
kept in viewtbat the writing Ihould be on a line* a few 
are admitted into the alphabet for that reafoo. 

The chara^i^B IFor the double and triple confonants 
arc- the eafieft that could be invented* confiftent with 
perfpicuity ; for care has been taken to provide 
aga'inft aU oblcurity which might aiife by adopting 
letters too fimilar in their formation ; and with re- 
,fpe£l. to the ppepofitions and terminations* thofe which 
occurmoll firequcntly are exprefled by the fimplcQ. cha- 
raders, which will be found perftdly cafy ib their ap- 
plication. 

The arbitraries arc few in number (r) and the arbN 
irary abbreviations* as they are entirely from the letters 
of the alphabet* and cliofen from fonic tlmurandB of 
wordsf'in common ufe*. will weU repiiy the Ivarucr for 
ai} hour’s trouble in committing them to memory, ^ 

The chapter .by.s dowo afeheme of abbreviation, 
comprifed b a few rules* perfedlly cafy to be underftood 
apd practifed by proficienU in. tbif art* Which we hope 
will anfwer the expe£Uition of the autboir* and Will be 
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found free from the perplexity complained of many 
ffftema wliere abbreviation is admitted* The principid 
nilies are >new* are fo cafy, To extenfivc in their ufe* and 
fo confiftent withvrxpeditioo and kgibilrCy* if applied 
with judgn^ent* that they alone might fuffice. The 
learner is however advifed by no means to adopt any 
of them* till experience has convinced liim that they 
may he nfed without error or injury to legibility. All 
abbreviating rules are fiiitcd to thofe only who have 
made fame prog refs in the ilenographic art ; foraltlio’ 
they certainly promote expedition in a wonderful man- 
ner, and afford the greateft cafe to a proficient* yet a 
learner* as expeditioin' is not firft* though bis ulti- 
mate view* fliould admit pf nothing that in the lealt 
renders the reading difficult. 

CHAP. IL 

I 

The Eoglilh alphabet oonfifts of twenty^ix letters ;Thc^^jier;il 
fix of which arc vowels, tf * i* 0, a* and y ; and the 

other twenty confonants* ^ e, ^ /* ««f 

p* yi r* j* if Vf <1/* AT* and »• 

This alphabet* as is obferved by the beft grammari- 
ans that have written on the language* is both defedlivc 
and redundant in expreffing the various modificattuns 
of foiilfd •. ^ 

Cullom or prejudice has affigned fomeleUers a place, ^ ‘ ’ ^ 

when others would with much more propriety, 
prcfi the fame found ; and to this may be added* that Cr^m. 
fevcral letters,, fo me times in one word, feem to be 
mitted for no other rcafon than to (lerplex a young 
ginner or a foreigner* as an obftru^iooto true pronun- 
ciation* and to add to the apparent length of the word* 
when they are entirely quiefccht and ufulefs. That 
this is the genius of the orthogj:sphy of our language 
mull be perceived by the moft Tupe/ficialobfervcr $ but 
no modern tongue is abfolutely free fioip the fame ex- 
ceptions. In pamcular* the . French has a>, givat 
number of dormant letters* which* it is obvious, ren- 
der the projiunciatioD niore difficult and perplexing to 
learners (a). . 

But as it is neither onrbufi nets nor .PMr.jntentiop. ,^o 
piopofc a mode of fptUing different fross, that in .icoinr 
mon ufe* when applied to printing or long-^hand Vfritiftg 
(fince fevcral innovators in pribography hayiff Jallen ivv 
to contempt, and their plana have been otily paforyed 
as beacons to warn olhera of the folly of eudea^ourrj^g 
lo fubvert cftablilhed principles f);? we (hall only db- § Prffaau 
ferve, that in ftenography* where the moft i 

and concife method is tfae^bell, if qpnfifteiitv.with pjpr- 
fpicuLty* the following fimplc rules ate Ijbudipuifly to be , 
regarded and prai^i led* ^ 

Ru LX 1 . AU quiefeent confonanU an , wordy are to 



* Without ^d^ilc^y 
tbari 

every future rational fyfteib. 

• ( t) Tbolh for vA andxAjmay be either made uj^right or floplng to the right. 

1 ^ Thcfc are not b/ any means preferibed ; they may be employed or not according to the fancy of the 

•tarasr 

C®/ , 


'^elLaltnaad Greek claim a juft fuperiority oaef every mc^ern tongue in thia refpeA. In them no con- 
(r'dvAhf'enn'vife from thil triaMiei'‘orrpeUinjt ; and the tVider can lcatcely,be‘Wrt«i|f («iikft!i«'<jwni«iiy) 
iinB-dUsWieiWtshefeea.- " 
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% be dropped ; and ifae orthography to be diredked only 
Rulci for by the pronunctatioD : which being known to all^ will 
itic coiifo- render this art attainable by thofe who cannot fpcll 
with precifion in loiig-hatid» 

Rule II. When the abfence of confonanta^ not«ii^ 
tirely dormant can be^eafily known., they may often be 
omitted without the leaft (^feurity. 

Rule III. Two or fometimes more confonanU iitay, 
itrpromote greater expedition, be n^xchanged for a Angle 
line of nearly Amilar found; and no ambiguity aa to the 
meaning enfue (h). 

Rule IV. When two confonanta of the fame kind 
or fame found come together, without any vowel be- 
tween them, only one is to be cxpreAedt but if a vowel 
or vowels intervene, both arc to be written : only ob* 
ferve, if they are perpendicular, horizontal, or oblique 
linen, they mull only be drawn a Aze longer than ufual ; 
n Vide and charadtera with loops mu A have the Aae of their 
heads doubled jj. 

ccicLxxitui written wiV, fight machine mn^tn^ 

Firft rule enough tnuf^ laugh laf^ prophet profet^ phyfica 
e\emplifi- through foreign foren^ fovereign foveren^ pfalin 

yjm, receipt refits write riVe, wright ri/, lAand Uandf 
knavery nawryt temptation temtation^ l(,nife nj/e, ilick 
Jtik^ thigh thi^ honour onour, indi^lment mdltnunt^ ac- 
quaint aguaint, chaos laos, Rc, 

Second rule Strength Jirenth^ length lentht friendfhip frenjhip^ 
tsi'inplifi- council connelt^ commandment comanment^ conjun£t Alli- 
ed humble humle^ lumber ium^r\ flumber Jlumer^ num- 

ber numer^ exemplary exemlarpf dec. * 

Third rule K-o^ks rex, adls ah or cx, fa£ls fah diflritls 

cxemphfi- i^sirm^ affeds afekt or afex^ afflids gflth or 

ed. conquer konkr^ 5cg« 

6 Letter /x/er, little lkb% command comand^ error erar^ 
n*h terror' leror, &c. But in remembert moment^ and 

cxemplifi- words, where two confonants of the fame name 

have an intervening vowel, both of them muR be writ- 
ten. 

Thefefour nilcS, with their examples, being care- 
fully conftdered by the learner, will leave him in no 
dottbt’ concerning th^'difpofition and management of 
the confonants in this fdneme of (hort-writing ; we (hall 
therefore proceed to lay down rules for the application 
of the vowels wiih cafe and expedition. 
kuleJfor 1. Vowels, being only Ample articulate foondi, 

'tht vowels, though they are the comiedivesof confonants, and em- 
ploy^ iii every w'ord and every fyllable, are not nccef- 
faty to be inferted in the middle of words; becaufe the 
* confonants, if fiilly pronounced, with the alMance of 
Connexion, will always difeover the meaning ofa word, 
and make the writing perfedly legible. 

Rvlb 11. If a vowel is not (Irongly accented in the 
incipient fyllable of a word, or if it is mute in the Anal, 
it is Ukewife to be omitted ; becaufe the found of the 
incipient vowel is often implied in that of the firR eon- 
lonaiM;| which c^n^quently fupply its place* 

, JlL. But if the vowel conftituies the firft, or 

Jadt^UaUc ^ jX. word, or .is .Argqgl^ accented ^|tt its 
beginning or end^i that vow^ is continually to be 'writ- 
ten. ' , , ^ , ,•/' , 
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Rulx IV. Jf a word begins or ends with two mf 
more vowels though feparaied^or when there is a coa- 
lition of vowels, as in dipthongi and tripthongs ; only 
one of them is to be expreAedgi which mufl: be that 
which agrees be ft with the pronunciation. 

Rule V- In monofyllables, if they begin or end 
with a vowel, it is alvrays to be inferted, unkfs the 
vowel be e mute at the end of a word. 

Such are the general principles of this art ; in vindi- 
cation and fupport of which it will be needlefs to offer 
any arguments, when it is confidered that brevity.and 
expedition arc the chief objefls, if confiftent with legi- 
bility; and the fubfequent fpecimens in the orthography 
recommended will, we hope, be fuffictent to ihow that 
there is no real dcAciency in the laft mentioned parti- 
cular. S 

He who rod ns mil be etml, grt, nd, ronptnt. It is 
ur dty, as rfnl bngs, to frv, Iv, iid oby hm.~A mn tht 
wd avd blnu (hd be frkinfpk in al hs axna, nd ndvr wch Renogrs- 
al hs mt to pis evry bdy.— I wd nt frm any knxns wth phy. 
a mn who hd no rgrd fr hunslf; nthr wd I blv a mn who 
hd ons tld me a li.— Onr is of al thngs the mft dfklt to 
prfrv nttnftiJ ; nd whn ons mpchd, Ik the chlhy of a 
wmn, nvr (hns wth its wntd Iftr. — Wth gd mnrs, 
kmplfns nd an efy pit adrs, mny mk a fgr in the wri, 
whs mntl ablts wd Acrfty hv rsd thm abv the rnk of a 
ftmn.— Idlns istheprntofa thfnd msfrtns, wch arnvr 
At by the ndftrs ; it is a pii nd a pnihmot of itslf, nd 
brogs wnt nd bgry in its trn. — Vrtuis the frft thng tht 
Aid be Tgrdd; it is a rwrd of itslf ; mks a mn rfpktblc 
hr, nd wl mk hm etmly hpy hrftr. — Prd is a mft priifs 
pSD, wch yt ws plntd by hvn in ur ntr, to rs ur emlsn 
to imtt grt nd wrthy krktrs or axns, to xt in us a si fr 
wht is rt nd gft, nd a Idbl ndgnfn gnft oprfrs nd wrkrs 
of any kiul of nkty ; in dirt, to mk us st a prpr vlu upn 
urftvs, nd dfps a wrthls flo, hu evr xltd. Ths fr prd is 
a vrtu, ml iny gftly be kid a gi tns of ( 1 . Bt prd, Ik 
othr pfns, gnrly fxs upn rng obgks, or is apld m rug 
prprfns. Hu kmn is it to fe a rtch whm evry vs bs 
rndrd mfrble, nd evry Ay kntmtbl, vlog" hmfilf on hs hi 
bnh; nd bftng ths ilftrs iiffttrs, of whrn he nhrls 
nthng bt the nm or ttl ! nfftrs who if thy nu -hm, wd ^ 

dfn thr dpndnt wth kntmt. But al prd of ths frt is 
fly, nd cvr to be avdd. 

CHAP. III. 

As the whole of this art depends upon a regular me- 
thod and a Ample alphabet, we have «ot only eiidea- 
voured to £ftabli(h the former on iatisfadforyprincipTcs, 
but have been careful to appropriate, according to die 
comparative frequency of their occurrence, fuch charac- 
ters for the letters as, after repeated trials and altera- 
tions, were conceived to be the belt adapted for de- 
fpatch. 

The ftenographic alphabet confifts of 18 diftina cha-Stenogra- 
ra^erp (via. two for the ypwels and, tluBii^ for thephic alphs- 
confonants), taken from lines femidre^ar cutygs ;hcu 
the foruiatio^n and, jjpnliqirtipij pf Wtnow 

explain, beginning with the vowoW 

Tor the three Arft , vowels, o, a»4i| t fpinma ^ ap- 

,■- . ! ' .5 J M. Si .ilpropriatcd 


■! 


; . (is) iiu th^ jniddfcr .bpV ip the lhilgfcnil|l^,*Tiwy fibei-cxc 

lor k and /, when they admit of an eafier connexion whb uie fbuowif^ chara^ft^ .wjitUmke Ike wniipg: a^ 
pear neater. « * 
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pmiumted in diffcrsiit pofiuoBs ; and; for the other 
three, 0, Ut and jr, a point. The comtna and point, 
when applied a •nirP* m iq be placed, as in Plsfte 
CCCCXXXXJL at.lhttopof the next chara6ler ; 

hen for a and, Oy appo&te the middle} and .when 
for » uid the t^Uoiiu . 

Thi& ^rangemcnt o£ the rowels is the moft fimple 
and didind than can eafily he imagined. Placta at, the 
top« tJje iniddlcy and the bottom of charadlers, which 
make ti w e ed i fl trcut pofitions, are as eafily diftinguifhed 
from one another as any three feparate charat^era could 
1>c ; and a comma is made with the fame facility as a 
point. 

l..ine° Simple lines may be drawn four different ways ; per- 

pendicular, liorixoittal, and with an angle of about 45 
degrees to ilic right and left. An alcending oblique 
line to the right, which will he perfectly didin^f from 
the red when joined to any other chanu^er, may like- 
wife be admitted. Thefe charadera being the fimpleft 
in nature, are affigned to thefe five conforianta which 
luod frequently occur, viz. /, r, r, c hard or ahd c foft 
II or r. 

Circli-i. Every circle may be divided with a perpendicular and 
liiirizontal line, fo as to form likewife four dldind cha- 
raders. Thefe h^ing the next to lines in rite timpliciry 
of their formation, we have appropriated to them for 

ef, and n, m. 

Curves and The charaders exprcfTing nine of the confonants are 

hnw. all pcrfedly dtdiiiid from one another 5 eight only re- 
main which are needful, viz, /, g orj^ A, p, g, vi, «e, 
and Xm To dnd charadera Fpf which we muft have rc- 
courfe to mixed curves and linrs. 7 ^e charaders which 
we have adopted are the fimpled in nature after thofe 
already applied, admit of the ealicft joining, and tend 
to preierve 'lineality and beauty in the writing. 

It mull be obferved that we have no charader for c 
when it hais a hard k)und, as in cajlie ; or foft, as in 
city ; for it naturally takes the found of i or / which 
in all cafes will be fuflxeient to fupply its place. 

R likewife is reprefented by the fame charader as /; 
only with this dilference, r is written with an afceiiding 
ftroke (i)f and / with a defernding ; which is always 
to be IwowD ffom the manner of its union with the 
following charader ; but in a few monofyllables where 
r is the only confonant in i]ie word, and confequcntly 
Hands alone, it is to be made as is fhown in the alpha- 
bet for diftiridiofi'i fake.' 

Z, as k is a letter 'fejdom employed in the Englifh 
language, and oiily a oo^ffer and harder expreflion of /, 
inuil be fupplied by / Whenever It occurs ; as for Ztdt~ 
kiap viixtt SiMiab^ dazi ' m- 

C H A E. IV. 

The prepcditmrisond'terinmWioAa^ this fi;heme are 
fu rimple, tb^bcgjreateft‘bencf& reaped from 
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them, and very little tnaiible required to attain them ; 1.? 

as frlic iiidpient letter or the ificipient confonant of all 
the prepofitiofis and of fevcral of the terminations re 
u fed to exprefa the, whole. But although in Plate nations 
CCCCLXXXll. ftifficien.l fpedmens arc given of the 
maiincr'^of their ap^ilication % that the learner of lefs in- 
genuity or more (low perception may have cvciy aiTiA- 
atice, we have filbjoiucd the following diredions. 

' Role I. The prcpofitioa is alwaya to br ivrittch 
without joining, yet fo near as plainly to fliow what 
word it belongs to ; and the heft way h lo obferve the 
fame order as if the whole was to be con netted. 

Ru LE II. A prepofiticm, though the fame letters 
that eoniUtiite it may be met with in the middle or end 
of a word, is never to be ufed, becaufe it would expufe 
to obfeurity. 

Rule III. Obferve that the prepofition omni is ex- 
preffed by the vowel 0 in its proper pofition ; and for 
unjfi, flfi/d, ante, by the vowel a, which the radical part 
of the word will eafily diftinguilh from being onlyfimplc 
vow'cliu 

The firft rule for the prepofitions is (allowing fuch 
exceptions as may he fccri in the Plate) to be obferved 
for the terminations; and alfu the fccoud mutatis mutan- 
dis ; except that whenever ^/ cioust tiouif and 
CCS occur, they arc to be exprcITcrl as diretted in the 
fourth rule for the confonants, whether in the begin- 
ning, middle, or end of words ( k). 

Rule IV. Thc termiPative rharattcr for thv^fion^ 
cioUf ciViri, tiatif is to be exprclFedby afmall ciiidcjbiiicd 
to the nearefl; letter, and tamed to the right ; and the 
plurals lions, JioHJf cions f cums^tiartiy tience, by a dot on 
the fame fide. 

Ru^e V. The terminative charattcr for itrg, is to he 
exprcfTcd likewife by a fmall circle, but drawn to the 
left hand} and its plural ings by a dot (l). 

Rule VI. The plural (ign / is to be added to th’e 
terminative charaders when neceflary. 

Ruv^ VII. The feparated termiaations are never to 
be ufed but in polyfyllables or words of more fyllables 
than one. 

Thefe rules duly obferved will point outa method as 
concife.and degant as can be defired, for expreffingthe 
mod frequent and longeft prepofitions and terminationB 
in the English language. If it Ihould be thought t^e- 
ceffary to increafe their number by the addition of' 
others, it will be an eafy matter fef any one of the IcaR ^ - 

difeernment to do fo, by proceeding on the principles 
before laid down. 

CHAP. V 

Th OUG ft a move concife Mthod of writings or more tbbrevm*- 
nsmeroua abbreviatiorref may not be iadifpenfably ar-itions 
Gc&vy, if the foregoing direttionabc prattifrd 'for a. 
conGderable time, yet coatrattions lyill he- foondf exr 

trcmely 


- i" ■' ' ^ 

(1) The charattcr fpr when liaeality refoires it, may be made from the bottom and inverted (fee Plate 
CCCCLXXXII.) ^ And often may be omitted entirely^ or a vowel may be fubftituted in its Head, without 
any injury to legihillty, it being rather a breathing than ktter. 

• (a) Butin a few words where three horizontal cl^ayatteTS meet, it W[iU be better to exprefs the &c. by the 

fcmie&Ptical charattcr iu Rate CCCCIJC3^II.o^%e i^i«^ , 

In horizontal chmtteis, by theleft Kaod is mcutilietdp, andby the right the fpacc below the letter (fee 
ffi|gjfmi^'d| 'plate CCCCLXXXll.) In dl other charattere the right and left puGtioiifl will naturally be kwisiiu 

'3 
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trehnefy uArflil and convenictrt to th6fi£ who hare atlaiiv- 
cd a proper knowledge of the fii-hjefl, and lead to a 
greater degree of eapedition^nt the fame time that the^ 
diminidi the kibour of writing. It has been obferved in 
the introduction, that abbreviations ^re oidy to be em- 
ployed by proficients in this art ; becaufc expedition ta 
not the firll:, though the nhimate, objo:d\ in view : and 
that an eafy legibility is of the utmoft cotifrquence to 
the learner; which, however, cannot be preferved, if 
he adopts too foon thofe very rules which in time will 
afford him the grcatell cafe when applied with judge- 
ment. 

The folio W'ing fhort and practical rules will be found, 
we hope, fully adequate to every purpofe for which tK y 
were intended, and are far fuperior in the facility *of 
their applicutiuu to any wliich wo have fecn. 

Rule 1. The ufual abbreviations in longdiand are 
• alw'ayts to be followed ; as Mr for Maftcr, M. D. for 
Dv)Ctor of Piiyfic, and Abp. for Archbifhop, &c. 

Rule II. Siibllantivcs, adjedtivos, verbs, and parti- 
ciples, when the fciife will direCl to the meaning, are 
to be expreffed by their initial confonant with the di- 
llinguifhing marks exhibited in Plate CCCCLXXXII. 
viz. a fubftanttve muff Ivave the dot exadtly over its ini- 
tial coitfcinant ; an adjedtive muff have a dot under it ; 
a verb is to be expreffed by a comma over its initial con- 
fonant; and a participle by a comma under (m). Thefe 
being the four principal parts of fpeech will be fuffi- 
cient ; and an adept will never be at a lofs to know 
when lie can with fafety apply this rule to them. 

Rule III. To render the writing more legible, the 
kff letter of the word may be joined to the (irff, and 
the proper mark applied. 

Rule IV. The conftituent or radical part of words, 
efpecially if they are long, will often ferve for the whole, 
or fometimeB the ftrff fyllable ; as, we ought mode- 
rate our €x, by our cinum,; a man’s man. commonly 
ffiapc his for. 

Rule V. All long words witbont exception may 
have their'prepofttions or terminations expreffed by the 
incipient confonant of fuch prepofition or termination. 

RutE VI. When there ia a great dependence be- 
tween the parts of a fentence, the initial letter will often 
Riffice; aa £>, is the capital of Great B,s the eidefl: S, 
of the king of Great if- is ffyled prince of /K iSvcry 
one, it is prefuitied., will allow this to be pcrfedlly le- 
gible in Ituvg^hand, then wby may it not in ftenogra- 
phy ? 

Rule VII. The terminations 'fif/j and /rfo may be 
omitted ; as faithfulnefi is only to be written ftuthful ; 
for^ardnrfsj fomuard ; heidhfs^ heed ; JlubUrnnvf a ^Jlub^ 
born, See, 

Rule VTII. The feebnd and third perfons of verbs, 
ending in eih zxi^ eft ^ may be expreffed by s ; as, he 
love^f thou teiiches; inftcad of he lo^petb, thou UaeLft : 
or' even without s ; ais he &c. 

Ritle IX. Words may often be entirely r>mitted, 
asid^yct no ambiguity enfue : as, In htt^lnmng 

f 
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ted heaven and earthy for In ihe beginning God cpeatal 
jr^/beaVeii and //>r earth. 

Rule X. When ilierc is an irtimicdiate repetition of 
a fentencle or word, aline is to be drawn under the fen- 
tenec or word to be repeated ; as Amen, Amen, is to 
be written jdnien ; hut if any Words intervene beforfc a 
word or fentence is to be repeated, the line muff iic 
drawn as before, and of mark of omiffion placed 
where the repetition (lioiild begin ; as, Is it juft the in” - 
nocents Jhmdd be condemned * revikd ? 

Contexts of the SrnNOGRATHfC Plates, 

Fahrieius^s Reply to Pyrrhus, 

As to my poverty, you have indeed, Sir, been rightly phfc 
informed. My whole effate confiffs in a hoiife of butccccLxxxnr.- 
mean appearance, and a little fpot of ground, from 
which by my own labour I draw my fupport. But if 
by any means you have been pcrfiiaded to think, that 
this poverty makes me IcTs coufidered in my country, 
or in any degree unhappy, you arc extremely deceived. 

I have'no reafon to complain of fortune, (he fiipplies me 
with all that nature requires ; and if I am without fu- 
periluities, I am alfu free from the dcfire of them. 

With tliefe 1 confefs I (hould be more able to fuccour 
the ncceflitous, the only advantage for which the weal- 
thy are to be envied; but as fmall as my poffcfTiuas are, 

1 can ffill contribute fomething to the fupport of the 
(late and the affiffance of my friends. With regard to 
honours, my country places me, poor as I am, upon a 
level with the riche ff : for Rome knows no qualifica- 
tions for great employments but virtue and ability. She 
appoints me to officiate in the moff auguff ceremonies 
of religion ; (lie intrufls me with the command of her 
armies ; (he confides to my care the mod important ne- 
gotiations. My poverty docs not leffeii the weight and 
influence of my counfcls in the fenate ; tlie Roman 
people honour me for that very poverty wliich you con- 
fider as a difgrace ; they know the ma;iy opportuiiitiei 
1 have had Jn war to enrich rnyfelf without incurring 
cenfure ; they are convinced of my difintcreffed zeal • 
for their profperity; and if 1 have any thing to com- 
plain of in the return they m^ke, it is only the excefii 
of their applaufc. What value then can I fet upon 
your gold and filver ! What king cau add any thing to 
my fortune ! Always attentive to difeharge the duties 
i-nenmbeat on me, I have a mind free from fclf-reproach, , 
and 1 have an hone ft fame. D&djley^s Preceptor, 

Letter to a Friend agahf! nvafte of Time, 

Convorfe often with‘yourfelf, and neither lavifh your 
^time, nor fuffer others to rob you of it. Many of our 
hours are ffulcn from us, and others pafs infenfibiyaway ; 
but of both thefe Ioffes the moff (hameful ia that w.l^icb 
happena through our own negle^. If we take the 
trouble to obferve, wc (hall find that one confiderablc 
part. of our life is fpent in doing cvil^ and the other in 

doing 


. ( M ) Tht dbtrof cdiME bcin^ placicd^ thus ’ vnO bccairotv be Wfiatep, for yoweis, because 

(hould always be on one fide or other ; .whereas tihs ttorkibr part^ mbft jic placcd^c^ 

over or^unden ^ '''V,;"''/' * ^ ' '' 
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doan^ nothing, in doing «^hat we fhould not do. We 
daii'’t feem to know the mue of time, nor how preciooi 
n day ii \ nor do we confider’that every moment briiigt 
UB nearer our end. IbefletSt upon this, I entreat yoti» 
and a ftiiA account of time. Procraft i nation is 
the moft dangerous thing in life. Kuthing is properly 
oura but fhe^nSant We breathe in, and alt the reft is 
nothing I It Ja the only good we poflefs ; hut then it ia 
Meeting, and the firft comer roba us of it. Men are fo 
Weak, that they think they oblige by giving of triftea, 
hnd yet reckon that time aa nothing for which the moft 
grateful perfon in the world can never make amend^ 
Let ua therefore condder time aa the moft valuable of 
all things ; and rveiy 'moment fpent, without fome im« 
provement in virtue or feme advancement in goodiicfa^ 

' SB t|le greateft fublunary lofa. 

d*/ Speeth tefon Agrlppa and 

. , t think myfclf happy, Kmg ^grippa, that 1 (hall an* 
fwer for myfclf thia day before thee, touching M things 
whereof 1 am accufed of the Jews: efpecially becaufe 
1 know thee to be expert in all cuftoma and queftiona 
which are among the Jews,, wherefore I befeech thee to 
hear me, patiently'. My manner of life frono my youth, 
which was at firft among mine own nation at Jerufalem, 
know all the Jews, which knew me . from the begin* 
viing th^y would teftify ) • that, after the ftraiteft Ceft 
of Qur religion, I lived a Pharifec* And now 1 fiand 
and am judged for the hope of the promife made by 
God unto our fathers i unto which promife our twelve 
tribes inftantly ferving God day and night hope to 
cooaei Which hop^a fake. King Agrippa, I am ac* 
cufc4 .ofthC' ^ewa. Why fhould it be tlioiiight a thing 
ihcredfhl^ with you, that God fhould raife the dead, 
when God hi^fclf.iias given affurance of it untp all 
men, io that 'he hath railed Chrift from the dead Aa 
for my Qwp part, moft noble FeftUa, I own 1 ouee vcp 
rily thought that even I my felf ought to do many things 
coritrarv tp , the name of Jefus of Naxareth. Which 
thing, l^alfp " did 'in Jerufalem. I puniQied the faints 
oft, to, every fgA^gue, and eompelled to blaf- 
phepi,e t'.a,nj;l, h 9 ng, ex^^^ mad againft them, t 

perfecuted tKem evi^ unto itrangc cities, In purfuit 
of which, as I went to Damafeus, with, authority and 
pointniiSoii from the chief priefta : Ai mid-day, O king, 

I faw in tpe way a light from heaven, above the bright- 
neiji pf tke fun, ll^iog about me, and them which Jour- 
neyed wi^h fine..! Ai^ when we were all fallen to the 
cart^V:t ymcc fpeaking untp and faying in 

ITehrew tonra^ $aul, Sauk why. perfecut eft thou 
me? It w bard To|r .t(ice,,to ki^ againft^thc pa^ka. 
And I faid, '^10 art thqu, Lord? Apd he faid, {^m 
Jefus whom* thou' berfccuteft. rife, ^nd, (land up* 

uii ihy feet ; for I Imvc appeared unto thee for thia pur* 
pore,' id ijjake thw jt miniffer ai^^p,wij;'nefs both -of 
thefe'Lbingy w^h of thqre things 


out mowca .^n.unto wem 
foleipj ind Judeif ipad then, 

tp ifii? thSt .Ijp 
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things than thofe which the prophets and Mufes did 
fay mould come ^ Tbit Chrift fhould fufier, and that 
he fhoUld be the firft that fhould rife from the dead, 
and (hould fhow light unto the people, and to the 
Gentilea. This is the real truth : fielicve me, I aip 
no peftilent fellow, nor mover of fedition | hut always 
endeavour all that licainwleto preferve a confcience 
void of offence towards God and towards man : nor 
can the Jews prove the tliinga whereof they now a'^c* 
cufe me. Neither am I, FeftuB, bcfidcB myfelf ; but 
fpeak 'thus freely before the king, becaufe he knows 
thefe things to be faA ; yea, I am fully perfuaded 
the king knows them all to be faA ; for they were 
not done in a corner. King Agrippa, beiieveft thou 
the prophets ? I know that thou oelic veil. And would 
to God that not only thou but alfu all that hear me 
thia day, were altogether fuch aa I am except thefe 
bonds* Holm^i Rbetoricm 

Pope to Atterlury* 

Once more 1 write to you aS I promifed, and this 
once I fear will be the laft ; the ciutain will foon be 
drawn between my friend and me, and nothing left but 
to wifh you a long good night ) may you enjoy a ftata 
of rtpofe in thia life .not unlike that fleep ^ the foul 
which fome have believed to fucceed it, where wc lie 
utterly forgetful of that world frotn which we are gone, 
and ripening for that to which we are to go. Jf you 
retain any memory of the paft, let it oidy image to 
you what has pleafed you beft ; fometimea prefent a 
ditam of an abfent friend, or bring you hack an agree* 
able oonverfation* But, upon the whole, I hope you 
will think lefs of the time paft thait the future ; aa the 
former has been lefs kind to you, than the latter infal- 
libly will be*^ T)o not envy the world your ftudicsi 
They will tend to the benefit of men, ^agattift .whom 
you can hove no complaiiit i 1 mean, of all pofterity : 
and, perhaps, at your time of life, nothing eUe ia worth 
your care. What is every year of a wife man’* life 
but a cenfure or critic on the paft i Thofe whofe date is 
tlie ihoiteft, live long enough to laugh Rt Otic half jof 
The boy derpifea the infant, the maw the b0y,:tbe phw 
lofopher both, and the Chriftian all* \W.ttiay now be- 
gin to think your n»nhood was too much a puerility a 
and you will never* fuffer your age Co be but a feoond. 
infancy. The toys and baubles of your childlmd 
are hardly now more below you than thole toys 
our riper and our declining years .; the drUmSiand vaN? 
ties of ambition, ^nd the dut and bubbles of awteei 
At this time, wImeo you art cut off;froiii a little fociety#. 
and made a citicen of the world at large, yao ihould' 
bend your talents not to ferve a party, or a fm, but; all: 
.ipankind. Your genius fhould mount abov^ ili^ mift, 
iti which ita participation and neighbourhood with earths 
hath long involved it.: To ihitie abroad, and to^ihuaedi, 
ooghuto be the bufitwCi aOd the glory of youv petloait l 
fituation^ Remeiober it Was at foch <a time .that rthon 
gpqaieftjlightfjof anti!quiiy,daxBlediaod.hJazRd tUdMoll | 
iq their rttteat, fo; their; exile, or In. their dchtL . 
why do>{ tfdkind^ diatifog or .btoaiiig ? it waCtheij^atj 
t^did^gpodv^kot^ tker gaivc(li^t,;andvthBC they he** 
cRtge guiid^'Co fmaakfod, Thm aimcafonc »re wor*^ 
tl|^,9CrFitil9;>b!»lyitgm^ Cueh.tjheve&ximihapr^ 
T;Atfailtmciit fodhediacay^emJtiHivip^^ 

but 
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but revenge will never harbour tl^ere ! Higher principles 
tUn thole of the fitft, and hetter prlhdples than thofe 
of the latter, . will infaUibly infli/cDce . in^n whofe 
thoughts and If hofe hearts are enlarged, and caufe them 
to prefer the whole to any part of mankind, efpedally 
tp fo fmall a pan as one's Angle felf. Believe me, my 
Lord, I look upon you as a fpirit entered into another 
life, as one juft upon the edge pf immortdity, where 
tlie paffions and afte£liaos muft be much more exalted, 
and where you ought to defpife all little views and all 


mean retrofpeds. Nothing is worth your looking hack ; 
and therefore look forward, and make (as you can) the 
world look after yon j but lake care.it be not with 
pity, but with efteem and sdeniration, I am, with the 
greateft ^fincerity and paffion for your fame as weU aa 
bappinefs, your, &c. 

The above moft charming and moftaffcdlionate let* 
ter was written about a month before Atterbury hi* 
ftiop of Rochefter wai fent into baniflimem, and is uni- 
vcrlally adrajred. 
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S T E 

STENTOROPHONIC ruBEy i fpeaking trum- 
pet ; thus called from Stcntoi-y a peifon mentioned by 
Homcra 5eeTauMP£Ta 

STEP, in a (hip, a block of wood fixed on the deckt 
or bottom of a (hip, and having a hole in its upper fidcg 
fitted to receive the heel of a mafl or capflern. The 
ftcpb of the main and foremallB of every fhip reft upon 
the kelfoiis to which they are firmly fecared by knees, 
bolts, or fpike nails. The ftep of the mizen-inaft ufually 
refta upon the lower deck. 

S TEPHANIUM, m botauy : A genus of the me- 
nogyiiia order, belonging to the petrtaoiirim clafs of 
plants } and in t!ie natural method ranking under the 
47th ord^r, StcJfafig. The calyx is monopbyllous, 
tiirhinattfd, and quinquepartiic ; the corolla is mono- 
petalous, funnel ihaped, having ita tubes curved and 
ventricofc : the pericarpium is* a bilocular berry con- 
taining two feeds, flattened on one fide and round on 
the other. This genus is nearly allied to that of 
choiriao There is only one fpecies, viz. Cmdnenp^ a 
native of the warmer parts of America. 

STEPHANOPHORUS, in antiquity, the chief 
prieft of Pallas, who prefided over the reft. It was 
ufual for every go<| to have a chief prieft ; that of Pal- 
las' was the Stephanophoriis juft mentioned, and that 

of Hercules was called Daduuchus Stephanophorus 

was tlfo ssr prieft that aftjftod the women in the cele- 
bration of the feftival Thefmuphoria. 

STEPHANUS (Byzantinus), an able grammarian* 
who lived in rhe 5ih or 6th century. He wrote a Dic- 
tionary, ill which he made a great number of obferva- 
lions, borrowed from mythokigy and hiftory, which 
ihowed the origin of cities and colonies, of which we 
have uothifig remaining but a mean abridgment by 
Hennolaus th^ grammarian ; but from that work the 
learned received great light ; and Sigoiiius, Ca- 
fauboD, Scaliger, Sslmafius, &c. have employed them- 
Iclves it) illuftrating *1. 

STEPHEN, king of Englandu Scc. EholAno, 
N* 108, dec. 

or Stebhtn^i a fcftiral of the Chii- 
ddaa church, obferved on the 26th of DeCembcf, Jn 
memo^ of the firft martyr St Stephen. 

STEPHENS, a family of prioters defeb^dly cele- 
brated. They ^iirifhed at the revival of Ueaming, 
and contributed a great deal towariisdirpellhigsthecloijd 
of.^Dorance which had fo long overihadowed Europe. 
Some of the chiftics before the 16th century Were in a 
greit meafure 1 aA> and ill of them wei*e exceedingly 
corrupted. By their abilities and fndefatigtibic inMffry 
thefe dvfcdi wcEc fupplied, «nd tlieleamed were flirnlllv 
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^ with beautiful and corrcA editions of the Greek and Stfphcni 
Roman aiitliors. Thus the world was not only Applied 
with an inexhauftible fund of amufement and inftrudlion 
in theft ancient writings ; but it is to the ardour which 
they infpired, and to the model of elegance which they 
mfplayed, that the prefen t advanced ftatc of literature 
IS in a great meafure owing. 

Henry Stephens, the firftof thefe illuftrious men, 
was born in France, fbon after the difeovery of print- 
mg, perhaps about the year 1465. He fetekd as a- 
w'lT*” *** probably patronized by Louis 

S'*®* proportion of the bookrwhidi be nub- 
liflied. were Latin : They are printed in the Roman 
letter, and are not inelegant, though fome of them 
abound rather too much in contraflions. Hi died about 
toe year i^zo, and left behind him three foris, Francis, 

Robert, zni Charles. His widow married Simon da 
Lolines (Colmaut in Latin), who thus got poffellinn 

®i, , . hpofe, and continued the profelEon 

till his death. 

Of Francis, the eldeft fon, little more is known 
than that he earned on bufiners along with his fatlier-in. 
law Colincus, and that he died at Paris in 15.50. 

Robert Stevhens, the fccond Ton, was born in 
1503. In his youth he made great proficiency in the 
Roman, Greek, and Hebrew languages, and at the 
age of 19 had acquired fo much knowledge, that his 
tather-in-law lotrufted him with the management of 
his prefs. An edition of the New TeftamCnt was puh- 
Iifticd under his ihfpcaion, which gave great offen« to 
t^ Pans dmnes, who acenfed him rf herefy, and 
torwtened to prevent the fale of the book, ^oon after 

began hufinefs himfclf, and married Perrete tlio 
daughter of Jodocus Badins, a printer apd an author" 

^e ^ a women of learning,, and- Underftddd. Latin, 
i^icb indeed was the neceflkiy coofcquenoe of her 
ftti^ioo. Her hulband always entertained a number 
ot'learaed men as corredors of the pref* ; Being fo. 
rewnert, and of different natiuiis, they made ufe of no 
other jtnguage but Latin ; which Perrete' being accii- 
ffiomed to hear, was able in afliort time not only, to un, 
derft^, but even to.ipeak with tolerRhfc.eaifr.' ‘ ’ ' 

In' 15 H he puhliflied iii» LttUi *• Thefanrusi"' a. 
work of greRt iAportanep, which ^ laboured at fot t wo- 
yeart. The in'aik which he put qpon all hi. hooks wss 
a‘tree brsnebed, with « man lodkitlg upon ft an'd thefr 

•nali aJtum /oAtwv. fn urliie<li . . . 


forhim; 

gwe greil offeosexo the ioten df tlic Sorboni^ Who 

accufedi 
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^trplicni. accufcd him ^uf hertr^f^ for annoUtionSi ana iniided 
- V upon the fliJjpfLirian pf fume of hi« books. Althoiij^h 
Jtienry the iTfench in foinc' ineafure protr&:d hi|p« 

' ihe perlccutionof th^fcdiymcB rendered him fo ijnjbappyt 
' • Dot to'lii^iUion the t'xpcnce and lofa of time v^hich an 
almuft couflant attcndaiiee at court unavoidably o«>ca- 
ijunedi that in h<; abandoned his country pud went 
10 Gt;heva. Here he embraced the Frotedani religion, 
and Uius juftided in fome meafure the fufpicions of hia 
tlkcologicat enemies. It lias been alBrmed fcveral 
writerb that lie carried along with him the royal types, 
and the moulds alfo in which they were call ; but it is 
certain that he never afterwards made ufe of thofe types. 
Bcfidcs, is it puifible that the auihor of fo daring a 
theft could have been not only prote^cd in Geneva, but 
even courted and honoured by the muh eminent men of 
the age f Is k Credible that fuch a crime could have been 
cuncCaled'for 60 years s or that Henry, the fon and heir 
. of the perpetrator, would have enjoyed the favt^ur ef 
'the French king, if Robert Stephens had a^\ed fuch a 
fhtimeru] part ? If he wasliurnt in eftgy nt Paris, ^ waft 
hot for theft, but for having changed his religion. Ai^ 
‘f er his arrival at Geneva, he publilhed an account of the 
difputc between Kim and the Paris divines, which does 
'W much honour to his abilities' as bis ^hefaurui does 
fo his learning. He died in 1559, after a life of 
the moil eatradrdinary induliry. The books o^^hich 
he. was the editor were nut fewer 11110360. Many 
df them w'ere ancient claiOcs in different languages* Sc- 
^tcral were acciimpiiiiied with annotations wiiich he 
coUeded, and all of them were corredted by collating 
manufenpts. He was fo anxious to attain perfed ac- 
cfm'acyi that ke uftd toexpofchis proofs in public, and 
reward thofe who difoovered a miftakc. His books con. 
fe«Jbi!ii£lyAvcre very corred. It is faid that his New 
TcilameiU, calki) v Mirjficam (becaufc the preface be- 
gins with ihcfl' Words), has not a (Ingle fault. 

It wtktl Robert Htephens who ffril divided the New 
into vcrfefl during a journey between Paris 
^mid Lyohs. The advantages of this improvement are 
fully coiliiferbalariced by its defcdls. Itjias deftioyed 
the hnity of the books, and induced many commciita- 
fors ^6 c6^itidier every verfc as a diilind and independent 
ap'hu^fiTi. To this ill foine meafure is to be afct'ibcd 
the rdkhy abfiird interpretations and creeds that have 
lichen forced out of that book. 

* By his lali will hia.eltate was left exclufively to fuch 
""of hia c hildi-cD as fhould fettle at Geneva, He left be- 
li^ind him three fons, Henry, Robert, and Francis. 

' CHARLts StErfiENs, the third fon of Henry, was, 
littlhc reft of (lift family, fardaiuiiy acqaainied with 
the Icftrnfd labgiiagds. This recbniimended him <8 La- 
zarus de Batf» who made lijm tutor to his. fun, and in 
1 54.0 carried Mm along with him to Germany. He 
ft udied medicine, and pradtlfcd it whh fuccefs in France* 
He did lidl, hbi^ever; forfake the pitifeSBon of his fami. 
lys’but eklrcifcd it in Park, wKc^e hil^amc the editor 
uf ma^y books rcmarbabfi^' for'beatdirfs and .degaacc. 
He wrotd^ahJwe thirty triiBiiteft ol^ diffintnf fobjc^^ 
harticu&rly oaltolanyi adacomyi itt^hiftoryr He died 
in -,3 564. \ 

Roii»iT 

^'^that immk, did nfli:yicc^^V/hiaTalber^^^^^ 


HU IcttfVjwos remarkably ^Sfepbers- 

Hf wa8'mi4,c K.ijfg*8 printer, and died about egg. . « 

brother FaAMCU wan alfo a printer. .He em- 
.^hfKtd the Protcflant reljgipn, and fefided at Geneva. 

Hen RY Stephens, ^mair^ag fon of^ Robert^ 

was born at Paris in 1528^ He bejcame ^the moll learn- 
ed and moft celebrated of aU hU family. From his very 
birth almoft he gave pruiofs of uncpmoion abilities, and 
difptayed an ardent pafTion fo| . knowledge. The Medea 
of Euripides, which he fuw a6l:cd while at fcliool, fiift 
kindled his love for poetry, and infpired him with the 
dedre of acquiring the language in which that tragedy 
is written, lie entreated his father not to condemn him 
to ftudy I.atin, which he already underftuod friwn con- 
verfation, but to initiate him at once into the knowledge 
of Greek. His father willingly granted his rcqoell ; 

•lid Henry applied with fueh vigour, that in a (hoi^t 
time he could repeat the Medea by lupart. He after- 
wards ftudied Greek under Peter Danclius, who was tu- 
tor to the Dauphin, and hiially heard the Kcdlures of 
Tufanus and Turnebus- He became eager at an cafly 
age to underffand alliology, and accordingly attended 
a profeflbr of that myfterious art ; but he was not long 
in difcovering its abfurdity. At 19 he began his tra- 
veU, wl^ich he undertook in order to examine foreign 
libraries, anfl to become acquainted with learned men. 

He Ipent two years in Italy, and returned into France 
completely mailer of Italian, and bringing along with 
him eoptes of fevenl fcarce authors, particularly a part 
of Anacreouf which before was thought lolL 

He found bis father publilbing ao edition of the New 
Tellameiit, to which he prefixed fomc verfea...r.. 

Soon after, he vifited Ei^Und and the Netherlands* 
where he met with John Ctement, an EngUfhman, to 
4 rhom he was indebted for the remaining odes of Ana- 
creon. During this journey he learned* the Spauifh Ian* 
guage, which was very much fpokeu at that time in the 
Liow Countries* 

Whether Henry accompanied his father to Geneva 
or not is uncertain ; at lead he muft have returned 
mediately to France, for we find him foonr^ after eftai- 
bliftied at Paris, and publilhing the odeft of Anaprcjon; 

In 11^54 he went to Rome, and thence tp Naples. 

This journey WES' undertakj^fi at thf requeft, and in 
the fcrvict, of the French governmentp He was di^T 
covered, and would have been arrbfted as a fpy, had 
he not by his addrcfi and (kill in the language of the 
country been able to pafs himfelf for a native of Italy. 

On his return to France, he affiimed the title of printer 
to Ulrie Pugger, a very rich and learned Qemaa no* 
bleman, who allowed him a confiderable penfiom 

In 1566 he married a relation, aft is generally fuppoft 
ed, of Henry Scrimgeour, a S^tcii genthrmaor vvjth 
whom he was intimately acquainted- She a woinanf 
aft he himfelf informs uiiu. wi^i the /ii|ftb)eii 

f]piritand the moft amiahVd ifpofit ions. Heri^Mlw 
which happened in bought on a difeaCe that 

had twipe atj^kedh^ befone. It was a dUgu^fttatii 
tfiofe pu^fiptft whic^ bad formerly charmed hifPri^ 

'{ton to reaainjj^.anp books. pro- 

bably o^cafioned by too coqj[Uh| and revere bn 
cion to literary pDrfuitft. .In IC72 be, publuhed^hif 
Xkf/<UVIU Lmfu0 GrM^M^fxy g{?,tert .w9?^.*KPPr. 

Mpi> tut c-er wu executed by one mxit. if we crnii. 
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^epIieMw drr tht wretched materials which m^re ancient di^iona- 
riet could furnifhi if we confider thJiizeand perfe^ion 
of the work» and the immenfe labour and learning which 
muft have been employed in the compilation. This 
work had b^cn carried on at a greater eapence than he 
Could well bear. He capeflcd to be rcimburfed by the 
fale of the book, but he was unfortunately difappoint* 

See Srj- cd. John Seapulai one of his own fervants, extradled 

/v/v. frpm it wliatevcr he thought would be moll ferviceabhe 

to lludeiitsi and pUbiilhed it beforehand in 4to. By 
this adl of treachery Henry Was reduced to povierty^r 

About thia time he waa much beloved by Heiny 111 . 
of France^ who treated him fo kindly, and made him 
fuch flattering promifesi that he reiided frequently 
at court. But thefe promifes were never fulfilled, 
owing to the civil wars which foon after diflradted 
France, and the Unfortunate death of King Henry him- 
fclf. During the remainder of his life Ivrs fituactou was 
very unfettled. We And him fometimea at Paris, fume- 
times in Geneva, in Germany, and even in Hungary. 
He died at Ly'^ms in 1598, at the age of 7(N He was 
fond of poetry from his very infancy. It was acullum 
of his to compofc verfes on horfeback, and even to write 
them, though he generally rode a very mcttlefouic ftecd. 
Hia T^e/aurus was his great work, hut be was aJfo the 
author of feveral other treaiifes. Hispoems arc numerous; 
His Apology for Herodotus is a witty fatire on the 
Roman Catholics. His Concordance to the New Tef- 
tament mull have been a bbonous work, and has de- 
fcrvedly endeared him to every Chrifliian who wilbes to 
acquire a rational and critical knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures. The number of books which he publilhed, 
though fewer than his father, was great, and fuperior in 
elegance to any thinfi^ which the worM had then feen. 
A great proportion of them were Greek; he was the edi- 
tor, however, of manv Roman and even of fome eallern 
writing. His Greek daffies are remarkably corred ; 
the principal of them are Homer, Anacreon, JEfehylus, 
Maximus TyiKus, Diodorus Siculus, Pindar, Xenophon, 
Thucydides, Herodotus, Sophocles, Diogenes Laertius, 
Plutardr, Plato, ’ Apolloniup Rbodius, JEfehines, Ly- 
flas# Caliimechusi Theocritus, Hcrodian, Dionyfius 
HaUcarnaflcfiiis, Dion Caflius, Ifocrates, Appian, Xi- 
philiii, ;Hi 3 temper in the htter |>art of his life ia 
repre^ted' as haughty and Icvere, owing probably to 
bis difa|ipointine'nfB. He left behind him a fon and two 
daughters. Out of whom was married to the learned 
Ifaac Cafaubon. 

Paut STarHEwa, the fon of Henry, continued hia 
fatber^s prb)relIion''at Qeneva« He was a nnati of lekrn- 
iug, and wtote tranflationa of feveril books, and publilAi- 
ed'k^tiidcrabb nuihberof the andent dafltca; but hia 
editiiina pofTefs littb of hii father’s elegance. He died 
in 1627, at the age of 60, after feUing hja types to 
•one 'Chouet a printer.-«i^Hit fon Amtony, the bft 
printer of the family, abandoned the Proteftant relUpqn, 
and retarded to 'France, the country bf bis ^aiicmbrs* 
He receiveil letters of naturaliEatidn in l&lEi arid 
miidt print^ir hhfgq bwt manaipng hiiiiafikftrs Ul, 
be Was reduced tb poverty, avd obliged to retire •into.an 
bofpitk!, whCrebe tdied in 1674, miferkbie ajudbli^ 
at the ilge of flo. 

Jf^ tie Areas. ScC 
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STE-RCORARIANS, or STiacpaiNiSTJC, form- 
ed fvom JUrcui ** dung," a name which, thufc pf the 
Rornffh church anciently gave to fuch as held that tlie 
hoft was liable to digcllion, and all its conTequenceR, 
like other food. 

STERCULIA, in botany : A genus of plants be- 
longing to the clafs of mwicriu,and order of momth^lphiai 
and in the natural fyftem under the 38th order, trhoccea. 

The male calyx is quinquepartke ; there is no corollar 
but (here are 15 fllamencs. The female calyx is qiiin- 
quepartite ; there is no corolla ; the germen is placed 
on a pillar, ami the capfule is quinquelocular, and maiiy- 
feeded. Thei*e arC three fpecies,. the bulanghas, fcc- 
tida, and platanifolium, all foreign plants. 

STEREOGRAPHIC projection, ia the projec- 
tion of the circles of the fplwre on the plane of fome 
one great circle, the eye being placed in the pole of that 
circle. See PKojEcnoN of iihe Sphere, 

STEREOMETRY, funned of 

foM, and mea/ure^ that pait of geomeity which 

teaches how to meafurc folid bodies, r.e. to And the fo- 
lidity or folid coivtentB of bodies > as glubes, cylinders, 
cubes, veifcla, (hips, &c. 

STEREOTOMY, formed from n^fier, and 
ffdionf the art or aA of cutting folids, or making lec- 
tions thereof; as walls and other menihranes in the pro- 
files oT architecture. 

STERILITY, barpcnnefs, in oppofition to fertility. 

It has been aflerted by many authors, that all monilcrs 
produced by a mixture of different fpccics of anidials, 
fuch as mules, are barren ; but this dues not hold uiiL- 
vcrfally, even with the mule, which is the inflancc moR 
generally adduced. See Mut£. 

Sterility in women fumetimes happens from a mifear- ' 
riage, or violent labuur injuring fume of the genital 
parts ; but one of the mofl frequent caiifes is the fup- 
preflion of the menilrual f)ux.-«Therc are other caufes 
arifing from various difeafes incident to thofe parts; by 
which the uterus may bt unfit to receive or retain the 
male feed ; — from the tubs fallopianx being too fhort, 
or having loll their ereflive power ; in either of which 
cafes no conception can take place ; — ^from univerfal de- 
bility and relaxation ; or a local debility of the genital 
fyflem ; by which means, the parts having loll their 
tone or contraAile power, the femen is thrown off im- 
mediately p^ coUumi—lrom imperforation of the va- 

f ina, the uterus, or the or from difeafed ovas, &c. 

lence medical treatment can only avail in cafes arifing 
from topical or univerfal debility; in correfling irregu- 
larities of the menilrual flux, or in removing tumors, 
cicatritcf, or conilridions of the paflage, by the art of 
fuigcry. 

5 TERIS, in botany : A genus of plants belonging 
to the clafa of pentandria^ and order of di^nia. The 
calyx ia quinqiiepartitc ; the corolla wheel-lhapcd; the 
berry is unilocular, and many-beded* There is only 
one IpeMi, (lie javana, a foneign plant. 

STERLING, an epithet by which genuine EfiglUh 
inoney fa dilliqguiOied. It is unnece&ry tp mention 
the various Ponjedlurea of antiquaries about the origin 
and meaniag af xkk ippellatiofi. The moft probable 
apiDioii.Teema to fbe this, (bat fmonip arlifla from Otr* iStipny ^ 
mapyi wlm were^c^cd ttiie fituation^^''^^j'^ 

their country, had leeiS employed in frbricat^fW 


'P* 54^ 
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whidi conftAed chieflf oF filver pefifitea ; and 
that fram thrm the pennv wae called an ejhriingf Md 
our money e/hrJin^ or money. 

STERN, the pottariar face of a ihip ( or that part 
which is reprefented to the view of a fpedator, placed 
on the contiouatioo of the keel behind. The fterh is 
terminated aboteliy^the tailmrel, and below by the coun- 
ters; it is limited on the iidesby the quarter- pikres, and 
the intermediate fpace comprehends the galleiica and 
windows of the different cabins^ Sec ^JAkTMit of a 
Ship^ Ship, and Shipbuilding. 

rope ufed to confine the fterti of a 
lliip or boat to any wharf or jetty-bead, &c. 

in Tea language iifualiy denotes that 
part of a dcec of fhips which is in the rear, or farthell 
aftern, as oppofed to head- mod. 

STRkN»PaJl^ a long ftraight piece of timber crefled 
on the extremity of the keel, to fuftain the rudder and 
terminate the (hip behind. 

This piece, which is exprefled by Bin the pieces of 
the hull, Plate CCCCI.IV. dg. i . ought to be well fe- 
cured and fupported ; becaufe the ends of all the lower 
planks of the (hip's bottom are fixed in a channel, cut 
on its furface \ and tlie whole weight of the ruddkr is 
fudained by it. 

SrFRi^-SheeU^ that part of a boat which is contained 
between the (lern and the aftmod or hindinod feat of 
the rowers. It is generally furniflird with benches to 
accommodate tlie pafTcngera. 8eo Boat. 

STERNA, the Tekn : a genus of birds arranged 
under the order of palmipedes. The marks of this ge- 
nus are a draight, dender, pointed bill, linear nollrils, a 
(lender and (liarp tongue, very long wings, a fmalT back 
toe, a^id a forked tail. There are 25 fpeciee, according 
to Dr Latham ; the cafpia, cayana, furinamcnfis, fuli- 
ginofa, africana, dolida, philippina, fimplex, nilotica, 
boyfiii driata, vittata, fpadicea, pifeata, hirundo, pa- 
naya, cJnerea, alba, minuta, fineniis, audralis, motopo- 
leucos, fidlpcs, nigra, and abfeura. Three of thefe 
only are found in Great Britain; the liinmdu, rninuta, 
aod iidtpes. 

j. I'he hirundof common tern, or great fea-fwallow, 
weighs four ounces one-quarter; the length is 14 inches; 
the breadth 30 ; the bill and feet are of a iiae crim- 
fnn ; the former tipt with black, (Iraight, (lender, and 
(Karp-pointed $ the crown, and hind part of the head, 
black ; the throat, and whole under dde of the body, 
^hilc; the upper part, and the coverts^of the wings, a 
fine pale gray. The tail condds of 12 feathers ; the 
exterior edges of the three outttiofi are gray, the rt^ll 
V bite ; the exterior on seach fide is two inches longer 
than the others^ in flying, the bird, frequently clofes 
them together, fo as to make them appear one (lender 
feather. 

This is a very cosninoa fpeem ; frt^uenra' our fca* 
CQiiiaKnd hanks of lakes and'mverft during the fumm^irr, 
but moil ccunTnon in the ueigbbiiHirhdod of the fea. ' It 
is found alfa an various parts of Europe and^'Afia, ,ac« 
eordiilg to thc feafonii ia the fiimmer asfar as Green- 
SpEtihergeiiy .inigriiting in’ turn lOtbe fouch of 
JkQRrta and Gneece; It iof s ihre^ ^ four dggs about 
^f.tnii|Bthof Jttae,:^ a^iiffofive colour, an iotfh mid 
Ijbec-quaxUem im. length, mlirked with hregultr hlick 
(Pl|^dfit«tfiu(cdwith foi^ others df a fm^lke tltieV 

tlie>liltk«ud isalmoft free from any mark* 


inga. Tliefe are laid amohg the grafs or irioFs. The 
young areliatctiedlyii July, and qtiit their neft very foon 
after. They are carefully fed by their parents, and fly ' “ ' 

in about fix wedka* This bird appears to have all the 
aflions on the water which the fwallow hat on land, 
(kimmtng on the furface, and feizing on every infe^ 
which CMnes in its way ; befides which, the moment it 
fpies a fifii in the water, it darts into that element, and 
feizing its prey arifeS as quickly to the place from 
which it dipped. 

- Thefe birds are alfo found in America ; come into 
New En^and in May, and go away iti autumn, and are 
called there the ftvackarel gull. At Hiidfoii^s bay they 
are known by the njime of blackhead. They are obferved 
to lay their rgge in fmall hoTlow'S on the (hore, fometimes 
lined with a few leaves. They are often found in great 
numbers on ilie ifleis in the middle of the rivers, and are 
thought good eating. The natives of Hodfon’s bay call 
tliem Kenokchene ou betifk:' They are bold, not fearing 
mankind, and in th^ time of incubation will attack nny 
one, frequently darting down fo as to touch a perfon’s 
hat, without his giving the lead oftence. 

2. The mioteia, or fmaller fca-fwallow, (called by Lin- 
nibUB lams minuia), weighs only two ounces Bve grains ; 
the length 8 inches and a half ; the breadth 19 and « 
hair. The bill is yellow, tipt with black; tlie fuichead 
and cheeks white | from the eyes to the bill is a black 
line; the top of the head and hind part black; tlie brcall 
and under ftde of the^liody clothed w ith feathers focloTcly 
fet together, and of fuch an txqiiifite rich glofs and fo 
fine a white, that no fatin can be compared to it ; the 
back and wings of a pale gray : the tail (liort, It Is 
forked than tlmt of the former, and while : the legs 
yelkiw ; the irides duiky. — Thefe two fpccics are very 
delicate, and feem unable to bear the inclemency of the 
weather on our (bores during winter, for we obfetve that 
they quit their breeding places at the approach of it, 
and do not return till Ipriitg. The mntineri, haiiUts, 
and food of this fpecies are the fame with thofc of ^he 
former ; but they arc far lefs numerous. 

3. The^^/<?/, or black tern, is of a middle^'^xe be- 
tween the brft and fecond fpecies. The iifual length is 
1*0 inches; the breadth 24; the weight^o ounces aiid 
a half. The head, neck, bread, and bellyi ai far os tl.t 
vent, are black ; beyond is white; the mane has a >i'hitc 
fpot under its chin ; the back and wmgs are of a deep 
alh colour ; the tail is fhovt and forked ; the exterior 
feather on each fide is white ; the others a(h-colou red : 
the legs and feet of a dufky red. Mr Ray tails thi^ a 
clorstnfhoifd as the webs are depreiftd in t^e mid- 
dle, and form a crefeent. Thefe brrcis^'frequi^iVt’ fre(h 
waters, breed on their banks, and lay three fmall egga 
of a 4<^ep olive colour, much fpotted with black, 

arc found during fpring and fummer in vad numbers in 
the fens of Lincoln (hi re, make an incefTant noife, and 
feed on flies as well as water infefts and fmall dfh. Birds 
©f this fpecies are feen very reihbte from land. Kalni 
faw flocks of hundreds in the Atlantic ocean, midway 
bttw»een ^England and America, and a later voyagdr faw 
one 240 leagtics fiom the Lizard, in the fame ocean. 

STERNE (Laurenc*.*); an Englift writer of a ver^ 
peculiar caft, was born at Clonmell, in the fouth of 
hind, on 24tbNoVemberi7l'3i -H^fether^ Roger Ketine 
was 'the gran cl foil of Sterne archbifhop of Y^k,* Who 
has bceiL fupyofed, vre know not DpMA 'nrhal groufi ds, 

ff\ 
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ftemt to have been the author of the cxceOent book entitled 
11 •• The Whole Duty of Man/* LaJ^ce Inherited no- 

Scmo- of hig anccftor*a oianiier of \vritiag» but raihcrrcj* 

lyoi gua. Rabclaie, whofe wit he carried with him qveo 

into the pulpits 

In 172s Im was /ent to fchool at Halifax in York- 
(liiret where he eoiitioued till 173^1 when he was remo- 
ved to JefuB College in Cambridge! How Ipng he rc^ 
iidad in co)lcgei or what progrefa he made in literature 
or fcience is not known i his works difuUy rather na- 
tive genius than profound erudition. Upon quitting 
flK univerGty he went to Yorki aud being in orders was 
prefented to the living of Sutton by the intereCk of his 
uncle Dr Sterne, a prebendary of that church. In 1741 
he married, and was foon afterwards made a prebendary 
of York, by the intercR alfo of hi$ uncle, w'ho was then 
upon very good terms with him ; but quickly quar- 
I’clled with him (he fays), and became his bittercR ene- 
my, bccaufe he would not be a party man, and write 
paragraphs in the newrpapers/’ By hie wife’s means 
he got the living of Stillington, but remained near ao 
years at Sutton, doing duty at both places. He was 
then in very good health, which, however, foon after 
forfook him; and hooks, painting, Bddling, and flioot- 
ing, were, as he tells us, his amufements. 

In 1760, he went to London to publifli hie two 
fird volumes of Triilrani Shandy/’ and.w^as that 
year prefented to the curacy of Coxwold. In 176a he 
went to France, and two years after to Italy, for the 
recovery of his health ; but his health never was recor 
vtTcd. He languinied under a cpnfiitnption of the 
lungs, without the GightcR depreffion c>f fpirits, till 
J76S, wlien death put a period to his terrellrial exiR* 
cnce. 

The works of Sterne arc very generally read. They 
copl^R oft 1- The Life and Opinions of TriRram Shan* 
dy ; 2. Sermons ; 3. A Sentimental Journey ; 4. Let- 
ters, puhliihed fince his death. In every ferioiis page, 
and in many of much levity, the author writes in praife 
rf bcncvolcYiCe, and declares that no one who knew him 
i-oiild fuppofe him oue of thofe wretches who heap mif* 
tort vine upon misfortune c But we have heard aiie^otea 
of him extremely well authenticated, which proved that 
ii was eaiier fur him to praife this virtue than to 
pradlifc it, His wit is univevfally allowed ; but many 
readers have perfuaded themfeWes that they fo^nd wit 
in his blank pages,, while it is probable that he intend- 
ed nothing but to amufe himfelf with the idea of the 
fage conjeAui'ea to which lliefe pages would give occa* 
fion, itven his originality is not fnch as is generally 
fuppofed by thofe fond admirers of the Shaudean man- 
ner, who have prefumed to c'utnparc him with Swift, 
Arbuthnot, and Butler* He has borrowed both mat- 
ter Olid manner Rrom various authors, as every reader 
'«nay bt/ convinced by the learned, elegant, and candid 
works publi&ed by Dr Farrier, in the 
fourth volume of the td^mpirs of the Liurary and Pliir 
lofopbiP^l Society of MancheRer. 

STERNOCOSTALES, , commonly called ihe mu/f 
ftili iri^^ularei io anatomy, are five pairs of 

flifliy planes, difpofed more or Icfs obliquely on each 
fide the>Rei:niim,^n tihc infidcs of the caitilages of the 
fecond, third, fouatln fifth, and fixth true ribni. ^ i j 

STERNO-HYOiDJfcvs, ,in anatomy. See 
under tltc 


STERNOMANTI^, in amiquity, a defigtiation Stepfuwwo- 

given to the Delphian pi^ftefs, more ufually called Pv- 
tHiA.— Sternomantis isalfo.ufed for any one that had 
a prophefying demon within him. . - ‘ . 

STERNOMASTOIDiEUS, amufclc. See TnbU 
the Mufclest under An atomy. 

STERNOTHYROIDEUS, a mufclc. See TahU 
Qf the Mufcla^ under Anatomy. 

STERNUM. Sec Anatomy, N'* 37. 
STERNUTATIVE, or Sternutatory, a medi- 
cine proper to produce fncezing. See Sneezing. 

STETJN, or Stettin, a fea port town of Ger- 
many, in the circle of Upper Saxony, and capital of 
Flit her Pomerania, with the tide of a duchy, and a 
caRle. It bad long a famous fchool, which the wars of 
Germany never diRurbed. The ancient dukes of Po- 
merania rcfidcd here ; and it was taken by the cle£lor 
of Brandenburg in 1676, hut given to Sweden by tha 
treaty of Nimeguen. In 1713 it fubmitted to the ab 
li^B ; and then the faid elector was put in poRtflion 
again of this important place, which is a bulwark to 
|lie Marche of Brandenburg ; and the fortilications 
have been greatly improved. It is now a flouriRiing 
place, and carries on a cunfiderablc trade. It is feated 
on the river Oder, 72 miles north of Franefort, and 70 
north by eaR of Berlin. £. Long. 14. 38. N. Lat. 

53 * 35 * The duchy is 125 miles in length, and bor- 
ders upon Mecklenburg, and partly upon Branden- 
burg. The breadth is from 17 to 25 miles, and it ia 
divided Ivy the river Oder into two parts. 

STEW, a fmall kind of Gfli pond, the peculiar ufe 
of which is to maintain fifh, and keep them in readi- 
iiefi for the daily ufe of the family, &c. 

Stews (from the French i. e. ihenna^ hat* 

neum)^ thofe places which w^re permitted in Eng- 
land to women of profefled incontineney, and that for 
hire would pixjRituie their bodies to all comera ; fo call- 
ed, bccaufe difiolute perfons are w out lo prepare them- 
felves For venereons adls by bathing ; and hot baths 
were by Homer reckoned among the eifLMninntc fort of 
pleafures^ Tbefe Rews were fuppreffed by King Hen, 

VIII. about the year 1546. 

STEWARD {Jniefcailus^ compounded of the Saxon 
Ji^dn^ i. e, “ room or JUad and w^ard, “ a ward” or 

” kccpir”, an officer appoirited in another’s Read or 
place, and always taken fur a principal ufTicer within his 
jurifdidtion. Of thefe there are various kinds. The 
greateft officer under the crown js the lord higluRcvrard 
of England, an office that was anciently the inlieritance 
of the earls of LejceRcr, till forfeited by Simon dt 
Mpuntfort to King Henry 111 . But the power of this 
officer is fo very great, that it has not been judged fufe 
triiR k any longer in the hands of a fubje^, except* 
ing only ^ro hat pccafionally : as to officiate at a 
coronation, at the arraignment of a nobleman for high^ 
treafotH or the like. During his office,- the Reward 
bears a white Raff in his hand ; and the irml, end4 
he^ breaks the RaR, and with it his commiflion ex- ' 
pircs. Thei^ is likewife a lord-R’eward of the kihg’a 
iioufehold, wdio ia the chief officer of the king’s court, . 
has the care of the king’s houfe, aod aiithkvrity over aU 
the. oiliccrfi and fervants of che,hiua(Jehold,'exccpt fuch 
as belong, to thc.chapel,^oh«inber,.'and Rablc, 

, ^TEVYAan, an officer :fn a.Aiip of^sVar, appointed hfl 
tk< purfee diSemA<(peeii»^of 

5 H 2 . iioos 
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ftew^. Sotij dficcrB crew i^lSr WWielf j^r^ofe tie ik ii 

i^rnidie^ a maHe ^4jpi^er afli(lai{f.'‘ ^ h 

€o,uri'p/'^e jL'orlJ !Sr£/rjMp^ of "Great BrkainS^ 

<a' c^rt fnjljt'L|te4' for t¥e trial of indited for tfi 4 k* 

"fon of TitoirjS or for urifprifion of either. The office of 
thiajgreat qiagiftratejs Very ancient, and was formerly 
hci^aith^ii av l^aA held for life, or dum bene ft g^e^ 
but now it ^^ufoallyy and liiith been for many cen- 

tufj/s paft» granied" firo vice only z iiiifl it hath been 
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(and therefore jeems how to have 
||}V^,^e li^ff^iTar^ to grai^t if to 'a lord 6f parliament, 

' elie/ tie try fiicll (j'elinquent peer. When 

,aiv iiidtd'fiient i» therefore ftmnd by a grand jury 
bf/reclH^4^8 in t^ king*B-benc¥t or at thh aflizea be- 
a and termSner, it is to be remoTcd 

tilS * into the court of the lord high- 

the 'only power to determine it. A 
I^^^WayJpfcj^^ a pardon before ' .the court of king V 
beq^ht 'anu the judges have power to allow it, rn order 
I to prevent tlu^ ^roul^fe of ‘'appoiiiting a bigk^fteward^ 
merely for the piirpofe of rccei/ihg fucli [dea : but he 
pi^v ple^d in that ihferior court any other plea, as 
' £!V. ^ guilty of the indiftroent, but only in this 

^ jc/iurt I if|| cdnfequence of foich pica, iit la pof- 

^ awarded againik 
,TKe IM.ngi jthVrmre, in cafe a peer Be^ indited of 
^;p{e^r99» f<jl¥hyi|^pr miTprifion, ^ high-lteward 

Blackflontj^^rtf^uc^ by cdoiinillLon under the' great fcal; which 
'recvtjii ^iHc indi^pent fer fgtmd, and gives his grace 
power, i^tb rcc^C itod try \i Jecundum legem et eon%etudi* 
u?hcrt the j'ndidment is regufarfy rc- 
pipyed Vy V^rli pf rer/iorjiriJ ! commanding the inferior 
court to certi^ it lip fo fiim, the lord high- Ac ward dK 
_ -K 1 ttp V fer^eant arms to Aimmon the 


, da ito atteuli anl^ftry the indi&ed peer. This pre^ 
^qept Va^ formerly ifiwd to fummon only i 8 or so fe* 
! jt^cd, fi;o,tn/thc tody of the peers ; then the number 
, ; and the cuftom wns for the lord 

nigHt>>ilewat«'tdfummon ‘a many as he thought proper 
, j^hut jpf, lajC yeafs,uq^ Icfs than 23) ; and that thofc 
1??^ upon the trial ; which threw a 
^ ■f^^Arbps^W^fgb't of power into she hands of the crown, 
y^isnd tldajtf of (electing only fuch peers 'as 

{^hci^ .prc^otpthaqt .pui^y Hion^^ rnoft approve of. 
" .^nd jfcc.o^^^ the carl ^ Clarendon fell into 

' ^ilgrajcc ,Wj» a def^gn formed to 

fall.in wall the view* 

- .^1% t • f: "P* 

— pt *wd vpUO f» parliaf^int 

d^s be%re Arch trilii/to 
■rem I gu^'pvery %ll ip^aring fhali 
/J^fa pMT,/fi'r$ ^tpg the oathl of 

tikeo pec? is not pitip^y m^l^e'^cotirt dfUi(i%rd IHgh*^ 
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erdn the Ijdfees both of law Sind TaAi and the 
[tie^rd has'fvote with the rrA in night of his 
peenr^^/ 'But in the court of the loVd Ingh^ilewiafd, 
whidh il Wld in the rccefs of pMiament, he ii the fialb 
judge of matters of law, as the lords tnora ire in matters 
of faA i and as they may liidt^terfefe iyithbim in re- 
gulating the proceedmgs bf the court, fo he has no 
right to intermix with theht in giving any vote upon 
the triarl. ‘Therefore, upon the conviAion atid attain- 
der of a peer for murder in full parliament, it hath been 
koldcn by the judges, that iiicafe the day appointed in 
the judgment forexecution fhould lapfe before elocu- 
tion done; if' neW'tiinc of exeAition may be appoinOd 
by eitiier the high court of parfrimcnt' during its fit- 
ting, though luy bighofteward bre exifting, or, in the re- 
hefs of parliament, ' by the court of king’s-bcnch, the 
record ‘being removed' into that court. 

It has been a poiit of fome c6ntrovcrfy, whether the 
Bifliops babe now- a right to fift In the court of the lord 
high-fteward to try indiAmcnta of treafon and mifpri- 
fion. Some incline to imagine them included undcr^ 
the general words of the Aatute of King William, “ alt 
peers ^iVho have a right to fit and vote in parliament 
but the expreffion had been much clearer^ if it had been 
all lords,” and not ‘♦all peers^;” for though biOiops^ 
on Bccbunt of the baronies annexed to their bifhopnrs,. 
are cleirly lords of'|iaTlhiment, yet their b 4 ood not he* 
Ing ennobled, they are not univerfally allowed to he 
peers wHh the tmporal nobility : and perhaps this 
word Ttiigtit be iQfcrtcd pnrpofcly with a view to ex- 
clude them. However, there is no infiauce of their fit- 
ting on trials fur capital oifences, even upon impeach- 
ments or indi Aments in full parliament^ much lefs in the 
court we are how treating of; for indeed they ufually 
withdraw voluntarily, but enVer a protefi, declaring 
tbeir right to fiay. It is obfervable, that in the iitit 
chapter of the ebu ft itut ions of Clarendon, made in par- 
liament (ith Hen. II* they are txphcfsly excufed, ra^ 
ther than* excluded, from fitting and voting in trialsf- 
when they come to* concern life or ttmb t eptfeopi^ Jlcui 
emteri btirones^ dehetH interejfe judidh cum harombUi^ quonf 
' que perveniatur ad ^mmutionem thembrorum vet ad mor^ 
tern. And Becket’s quarrel with the king hereupon 
was not on account of the>xceptk>ii (which was agree- 
^ able to the canon law)^ but of the general rule, that 
eompefied the bifhops to attend ht all. And the deter- 
. nhination of the houfe of lords hi the ear! of Danby’a 
oafe, which hath ever fince b^cn adhered to, ia* ebnfo-^ 
n^Uf/td thefe conftiidtiohs ;* ''*■ that the ‘ lord sTpi ritual' 
hiive alright toftay ahd fit in eontt in capital 'Cfafes^ tilt 
the court proceeds to the voteof goilty or not guilty.”' 
It rhu(V be noted, that' this rdferlutfon extends only to 
trials in full parbamvdt ; fer to the, court of the lord t 

but mere-*- 
^ _ fUchiVve#* 

, find tihougb the ftat^c of 

' Kif^ i^tdfiti^tiie prociedinf^’in that cdiitt^ 

&6 woKoiL m in* ' as .Wii^'is court df*pitits^ciM|'^"et -ft neveMn* 

dflb'(i%rd Irigh* ueW-^pdel bs^kltbf M;teonftlttitiltn t-ntidficbn- 

‘ Inrds* ^][firitua^4Atyi right,* in . 
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sihe judge of it; for the coIIcAIk body of the peen 

I 


judges there. For the privilege of being thus tried 

depends 
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Scewvnf, depends upon nobility of bloodratlu;rlhana feat in the 
_ fticw trt, houfe as appears frpm the trials ofXbpii^ pf lords 
under Sige, and (fjnee the Union) o^Qiiq'ScoUifli nobility, 
though not in the nunobfr^of the fixteei^. ;:aad from the 
flrisls of females, fuch as the queen confojrt or dpufager* 
and of all peerefTes by birth ( and peerefles by onarrjage 
alfo, unlefs they have, when dowagers, difparaged them- 
fclves by. taking a commoner to their fccond hufband^ 

, * STKttTufjiD Qfihe Chilurn Hundreds* See CfiiLTEkN 

Hundred!* 

/STEWART (pr Matthew )t was in 1717 bprn at 
Rothfay in tlie ille of Bute, of which parl/h his feather 
was the minifter. Bring intended fur the church, he 
went through the ufual courfe of a grommar-fchool edu- 
cation, and was in 1734 received as a Undent into the 
itnivcrfiiy of Glafgow. There he had the happinefs of 
having for his preceptors in moral fcience and in mathe- 
matics the celebrated profelTors Hutchefon and Siinfun; 
by the latter of whom he waainftru^ed in what may 
not improperly \^e called the arcana of the ancient geo- 
metry. 

Mr Stewart’s views making it necelTary for him to 
remove to, Edinburgh, he was introduced by Dr Sim- 
fon to Mr Maclaurin, that his mathematical (ludies 
Jceouni of might fuffer BO interruption ; and he attended the lec- 
ht .S'/rTu.7r/turcB of that great mailer with fuch advantage as might 
iuihe Ed\n - eapedlcd from eminent abilities, diredted by the 
~ of him who made the philolpphy and gco- 

^ranfat- o^^try of N^wtoii intelligible to ordinary capacities. 
iinm, Voll.Mr Stewart, however, had acquired, from his intimacy 
h Mr with Dr Siinfon, fuch a prediledlion for the ancient 
geometry, as the modern aiialyfis, however powerfully 
recommended, could not leflen | and he kept up a re^ 
gular correfpon donee with his old mailer, giving him an 
account of his progreDi and^hi^difeoveries in geometry, 
and receiving in return many curious communications 
i^rpedling the l,aci Piatii and the porirms of Euclid. 
See PoRfSM and, Simsoh. 

. , While the fecoud invention of porifms,'to which more 
gt*niu8 wsys perhaps required than to the iirll difeovery 
Simfon, Mr Stewart purfued the 
lame fnbjei^ ioa di£h;rent and new diredlion. In doing 
fo,,lic was l^d to the difeovery of ihofr enriousand in- 
Urcfliiig j^mpofitions which w'ere puhlillied under the 
ti^ic of C^kcral T/zekrems in 1746. They were given 
wicbuut tb^.dctnqiidrations ;.put did not fail to placo 
their difcoyt;^er,^at once among the geometers of the 
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ly wilhtd to attain, via. the application pF geometry tp 
luch problems as the algebraic calculus alone had been 
thought able to rcfolve. His foliition of KepIcPs pro- 
blem was the firll fpec^en of this kind which lie gave 
to the world ; and it was imppllihle to have produced 
one more to the credit of the methpd he followed, or of 
the abilities with which he applied it. On this problem 
the utmod rcfources of the integral calculus had been 
employed. But though many eaccllenl fblutibns had 
bW'.glvcn, there was none of them at once direft ip 
its method add fimplq in its principles. Mr Stewan 
was fo happy as to attain both thc^ objects ; and his 
folution appeared in the fecond volume 6f die Effays of 
the Pbilofophjcal Society of Edinburgh for the year 
X756. In the fird volume of the fame co1l^6lion there 
are fomc other propolitions of Mr Stew^art’s, which arc 
an cxtcnfion of a curious theorem in the fourth book 6f 
Pappus. They have a relation to the Tubje£l of po- 
rilms^ and one of them forms the 9 id of Dr Simfoii’s 
Redoration. 7 'hcy arc bcfidea verv beautiful propo-' 
fitions,. and are demon drated with ail the elegance and 
dmplicity of the ancient analyfis. 

The profecution of the plan ^ which he had fbrmed' 
of introducing into the higher parts of mixed matlie- 
matics the dri£l and fimplc form of ancient demonllra- 
tion, produced the 7 r^<?x PhyficaV and Matbematical^ 
which were publilhed in 1 761, and the EJay on the 
Dijiance^ which was publilhed 10^1763. In this laA 
work it is acknowledged that he employed geometry on 
a talk which geometry cannot perform ; but while it is 
granted that his determination of t lie fun’s dillance is 
by no means free from error, it may fafely be alTcrted 
that it oontalns a'great deal which will always intered 
geometers, and will always be admired by them. Pew 
errors in fcience are redeemed by the difplay of fo much 
ingenuity, and what is more lingiilar, of fb much found 
reafoning. The invedigation is etcry where elegant, 
and will probably be long regarded as a fpecimen of the 
mod arduous. inquiry which has been attempted by mere 
geumetvy.. 

The ^vn’i DtJFnnce was the lad w'ork which Dr 
StewaK j^iblilhed ; and though he lived to fce.diveral 
animadvorfioiis on it made public, he declined ciilerftig 
into any conrroverfy. His difpontion was far frOiti 'po- 
lemicub; and he knew the value of that quiet wdiibb a 
literary iimn Ihould rarely fulTer Lis antalgoniHs to in- 
terrupt. He wfed to fay, that the decifion of the 


Stewart. 


raok... '^li^yare for the- mod' part porifins, though point in quedion was how before the public; that; if 
,, M>’'i3.tewart, <^rti/‘ul not to antii^ipate the difeoveries of bis itivedigatibii was right it would aever be over^utin'iid, 

/.hu^ frASnd|.g;ive. thuxi.no other name thaa thfat of tlico- ^h'd that if it was wrong it ohglit rjiot to. be defcirtdi^d. 

rcirif;.. ^ A few moi>tlis before he piib)i1hed fhe eflay jad men- 


liohcd, he gave to the world anbt^ier Whrk, ‘entitled 
Prop^iones Geometric^ More^J^eterumXiemonJtratd^ . *l^is 
ii^Ie, it is faidp was giycili to ft by 'Dr Slmfon, wh^e* 



,Qur a^uthor had before this period entered, into the 
; and cibtained, through the patronage of the 

of Argyll apd the carl of Biitc,< the. living, of 
* Rqfeqf^tbi a retired country^paridi in the well ofl^'ot- 
.Jaiid 1747 hf de^ed to jthe mathemat]|,cal 

^ jojbair in ^Kc uni vcrlUy, of Edinburgh, wWoh {bad bec^c „ x -d > • - • 

vacant the ydir before by the ^ath bfMr Maclaurin. part ; iqyeAigatrd b'd by 

i duties office gayc *» fdme;)®’^^^ differcni ‘ wards Tyiuhykically’demonftfau^ _ 

tp jiis purfuits, and ledhiiq:to tkink ofjhip mqli rimple tame analyfis. / ' ' ' ' ‘ 

pud. .wicpp^ pf explaining ihofe di£libU)t propo- ‘ 

v&lliocit which, P*>Jy 

.dWwfiKRg all. ojj^rs luvi ^ti 





Stewftii liavc found 3' filace in the writings of Dr Simfon^ where 
St! kic remain to mark the friendfhip of 

back, tw 0 fnlithematiciansy and to evince the efteem 

^ which Dr Sim Ton entertained '^for the abilities of his 
pupil. ' 

, Soon Mer the publication of the Sun^s Dijlnnct^ Dr 
Btewian’4. health began to decline, and tbe duties of his 
eficc became lultdenfoine to him. In the year 1772 
he retired to tbe country, where he afterwards fpent the 
greater pait of his life, and never refiimccl his labours 
aalhe uhiverllty.' Bnt though mathematics had now 
cea&d VO be his ourinefB, they continued to be his amtife- 
meot tiQ a very few years before his death, which hap« 
pencd ofi the Ijd of Jai^uary 178$, at the age of 68. 

The habits of ftudy, in a man of original genius, 
are object of curiofity, and deferve to be remembered. 
’Concerning thofe of Dr Stewart, his writings have 
made iC Unfteeeffary to remark, that from his youth he 
bad been aocuilomed to the moil intenfe and continued, 
applicalion. In confequence of this application, added 
46 the naitural vigour of his mind, he retained the mc^ 
mory of his difeoveries in a manner that will hardly be 
believed. He rarely wrote down any of his inveftiga* 
tions till it became necelTary to do fo for the purpofe of 
publication* When he difeovered any propofition, he 
wwukl put down the enunciation with great accuracy, 
«ad on the fame piece of paper would ConArudil very 
deatly the figure to which it referred. To thefe he 
tnofted for recalling to his mind at any future period 
the demon ft ration or the analyfts, however complicated 
it might be. Experience had taught him, that he 
might place this conftdence in himfolf withemt any dan* 
ger of difapjpointment ) and for this lingular power he 
was probably more indebted to the aflivity of his iti* 
vectiofithan the mere tenaciournefsof his memory. Tho* 
Iw. war ev namely (ludiouS, he rend few books, and veri- 
fied the obfe-rvation of M. D’Alembert, that of all the 
jnen of letters, mafthcmaticiaiis read lead of the writings 
nf^e anoehen liis own inveftigatkina occupied him 
fufficiently ; ^nd indeed the world would have had rca- 
fon to regret the mifapplication of hie talents, had he 
empkiyed iti the mere ^acquifteion of kiiowlerlge that 
tidde ^which \vt could dedicate to works of invention. 
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Foot-STICKSL in printing, flips of woorl that lie Foot-fticfci 
betweea the foot gF the page and the chafe, to which II 

they are wedged fan by the tjuoins, to keep the form ^ 

Arm, in conjiin6tion with the iidc-fticks, which are pla- 
ced at the fide of the page, and fixed in the fame man- 
ner by means of quoins. 

8TIFFLE, or GREAT musclf, in the manege, is 
the part of the hind leg of a horfe which advances to- 
wards his belly. This is a mod dangerous part to re- 
ceive a blow upon. 

BTIGMA, a brand or impreflion with a hot iron ; 
a mark of infamy^ See STrtiMATiaiNG. 

Stigma, in botany, the fummit or top of the dylc, 
accounted by the fexualida the female organ of genera-* 
tion in plants, which receives the fecundating dud of 
the tops of the damiiia, and tranfmits its vapour or ef- 
fluvia through the ftyle into the heart of the feed-bud, 
for the purpofe of impregnating the feeds. 

STIGMATA, in natural hiftory, the apertures in 
different parts of the bodies of infers communicating 
with the tracheae or air-veflels, and fcrvitig for the of- 
fice of tefpiration* 

' Stigmata, in antiquity, certain marks imprefled on 
the left ftioulders of the foldicrs when lifted. 

StiGMaTa, were alfo a kind of notes or abbrevia- 
tions, confiding only of points, difpofed various ways; 
as in triangles, fquarcs, erodes, &c. 

Stigmata, is alfo a term introduced by the Fran- 
eifeans, to exprefs the marks or prints of our Saviour’s 
wounds, faid to have been miraciiloiiOy imprefled by 
him on the body of tbeir feraphic father St Francis. 

STIGMATIZING, among the ancients, v^as in- 
flirted upon flaves as a punifhmeot, but more frequently 
as a mark to know them by : in which cafe, it was 
done by applying a red l ot iron marked with certain 
letters to their foreheads, till a fair impreflion was 
made; and then pouring ink into their furrowr, that 
the infcHption might be the more coiifpicuous. 

Soldiers were branded in the hand with the name or 
charadler of their general. 

After the fame manner, it was Cuftqmary to ftigma- 
tize the worfhippers and votaries of fome of the gods. 

The marks ufed on thefe occafions were various ; fome- 


STEWAfcTf in Scots law. See Law, K*clviii. 5. 

STEWAl^TlA;, in botany : A genus of plants be- 
longing to the clafs of monoilelphiat and order of palyan- 
Jria ; and in the natui^al method ranking under the 37th 
order, Cdumntferd^ 'Jlie calyx is fimple ; the ftyle is 
fimple^ witlra qiiinquefid (ligma ; the apple ia without 
jui^c, qwnqiialebied, moii6fpcrmoU8,burfting open with 
a five w of)' s. There is only one fpectes, the%u- 

Which is a foreign plant. 

'STIBADIUM, among the Romans, a low kind of 
eabie couch orbed of a circular form, which fucceeded 
to tlih’lriclinia, and was of difilbrent fixes» accord ihg to 
the • number of giietts they' wefe’defigned for.' They 
were called hmathfut^ vdaelmat of knt^^ina, according 
as they held fix, eight, or nine giiella, and fb'pf any 
other number. 

STlBIlTM, a name for Ax tiMoxv. 

! STICHOS, a name giWfn by tbe old writers to a 
pedhora) confedlion, the principal ingredient of which 
wiW the hci b nmrn/Aitmr or horeliou nd • ^ 

jSIf ICKLEBACK, in iehthyd|cWy£^^e^GwSTW^ 

.«faF«.VS. I ..r‘ ,.'r- ^ 

'1 If' 


times they contained the name of the god, vfometimea 
hia particular enfign, as the thunderbolt of Jupiter, the 
trident of Neptune, the ivy of Bacchus, &c. or they 
marked themfelves with fome rnyfUcal number, whereby 
tlie god’s name was deferibed. To thefe three ways of 
fligmatizing St John is fuppofed to refer (Rev. chap* 
xiii. ver. 16, 17.) Thcodorct is of opinion, that the 
Jews were forbidden to brand themfelves with ftigniata, 
bccauCe the Idolaters, by that ceremony, ufed to con- 
fecrate themfelves to their falfe gods. 

Among fome nations, ftignlatizing was confidcred 
as a diftingulftiing mark of honour and nobility^ In 
Thrace, as Herodotus tells us^, it was pradlifed by none f j,ib. V,, 
bnt perfons of credit, nor omitted by any hut perfons 
of thi^ meaneft rank* The ancient Britons are faid 
to have imprinted on the bodies of their infants the 
figures ^ auimals, au^ other niark^, with hot Irons. 

STIL ns GiLAtN, iu the colour trade, this name oF A 
coftipofition ufed for pahitihg in oil or water, and is ^ 
made'bf a deeddion of ‘l^he lycidm or Avignon bc^fy^ 
in alum- water, which' is ihtxed wtih whiting into a 
paitc, und Tortned intb twiftc^d flicks* It ought be 

chufen 
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Etilajo cliofctt of a fine gold.ycllovr, very fine, tender, and fri- lift, wat grandfon oF jbe preceding; Hw father Ed- 

StJJl'jiiiL i fellow of Stjphn’s College in Cambridge, 

fleet. . , S rHiAGO, in t>otany ; a genis of plants belong* R. S« M. X). anil Greflnran-profeflbr of phyfic j but 
.to the ctafs of Writf , and order o( irianMa* marrying in 1692^ he lod bh lucrative offices and hit 

There is oiic female. The calyx is monophyllqus, and father's favour ; a inisfortnnc that aflFc^^ed both, him^ 
almofi three lubed. There is no corolla, and the berry felf and his pofterity^ However, going into ojrders, 
is globular. There is only one fpectes, the bunius. he obtained, by his father’s means, the living of Ndsv- 
STILBE, in botany j a genus of plants belonging ington Butts, which he immediately exchanged for 
Ip the clafs polygamia^ and order 'of dimeta^ The tliofe of Wood Norton and S wanton in Noi folk* He 
exterior calyx r>f the hermaphrodite flower is triphyl- died in J74}8. 

Inus ; the interior is qiiiiiquedentate and' cartilaginous. Deiijamin, his only (on, was educated at Norwich 
The corolla is funtiel-flii>pcd and quinq^uefid. There fchool, which he len in i<720, w^th the chara^er , of 
are four (lamina ; and there is one frccl in the interior an excellent fcholar. He then went to Trinity Col* 
calyx calyptrate. The female flower is fimilar, has no lege in Cambridge, at the requeft of Dr Bentley, the 
interior calyx nor fruit. There arc three fpecies, the mailer, who had been private tutor to his father, do- 
pinaflra, ericuides, and cornua, all foreign plants. mcflic chaplain to his grandfather, and much' indebt* 
STILE. Sec Style. cd to the family. Here he was a candidate for a fel- 

STILL, the name of an apparatus ufed in chemirf- lowlhip, but was rejcAed by tlie maftcr's ioflueiiGew 
try and in the diflillation of ardent fpiritSi Sec Che- This was a ftvere and unexpedled difappointment, and 
MiSTRY Index^ at DiJliU&Uon and Stilh but little alleviated afterwards by the Dcidor’siipofogy,.^ 

Still Uottotns^ in the dillillcry, a name given by the that it was a pity that a gentleman of Mr Stillingfleet’a 
traders to what remains in the Hill after working the parts (lioiild be buried within the walls of a college, 
wafli into low wines. Thcfe bottoms are procured in Perhaps, however, this ingratitude of Dr Bentley 
the greated quantity from the malt wafli, and are of fo was not of any real dilTervice to Mr Stillingfleet, By 
much value to the difliller in the fattening of hogs. See. being thrown into the world, he formed many ho* 
that he often finds them one of the md(l valuable arti* nourable and valuable connexions. He dedicated fomer 
cles of the luUiniT':. tranflations of Liimxus to the late Lord' Lyttleton,^ 

STILLINGFLEET (Edward), bifliop of Wor- partly, be fays, from motives of private rcfpcc^ and 
ccIKt, was the Ton of Samuel Scillingfleet gentleman, honour. Lord Barrington gave him, in a very pii-» 
and was born at Cranborn in Dorfcifliirc in 1635. He lite manner, the place of the mafter of the barracti^ 
w'as educated at St John's College, Cambridge ; and at Kenfington ; a favour to ivliich Mr Stillingflcct, 
having received holy orders, was, in 1657, prtfented in the dedication of his Calendar cd Flora to cliac 
to the re6lory of Sutton in Nottingbamfliirf. By nobleman, alludes with equal politenels, as well av 
publifliing his Orighet Safr^e^ one of the ablefl defences witli the warmefi gratitude* His Calendar of Flora, 
of revealed religion that has ever been written, he was formed at Stratton iu Norfolk in the year i75'5, 
fuon acquired fuch reputation, that he was appointed at the hurpitable feat of his very wortliy and ingenious 
preacher of the Rolls Chapel ; and in January 1665 friend Mr Marfliam, W'ho htid made feveral obferva* 
was prefented to the re^ory of St Andrew's, Hoi- t ions of that kind, and had com muuicated to the puldic 
born. He was afterwards chofen ledlurer at the his curious obfervations on the growth of trees. But 
Temple, and appointed chaplain in ordinary to King it was to Mr Wyndham of Felhrig in Noifolk that 
Charles 11 . In 1668 he took the degree of doiflor he appears to have had the greateii obligjitionB : he 
of divirvuy ; and was foon after engaged in a difpute travelled abroad with Ihri, fpent much of his time 
with thofe of the Romifli religion, by publifliiiig his his honfe, and was appointed one of his executors (Mr 
dircoiirfe concerning the idolatry and fanaticifm of the Garrick w^as another), with a confiderable addition ti> 
church of Rome, which he afterwards defended againft an annuity which tluiX genikman had fettled upon Imzh 
feveral antagonifls. In 1680 he preached at Guild* in his lifetime.. 

hall chapel a ierrnon on Fhil. iii. 26. which he pub- Mr Srilliagfleet’s genius foems, if we may judge from* 
li.flied under the title of The Mtfviief of Separation ; and hie works, to liave led him.prindpally Co the, Andy of 
tliie b^ing immediately attacked by (everal writerSf^.be nq^tural hifiory^ which he profeciitcd as an'ingvinioui )^ 
in 16^,3, publiflicd his Unvedfonatienefi of Separation, philofophcr, an ufeful citizcq, and Jt good mauL Jiii 
In ,i68j appeared hie Orisum Rrilatmica^ or the Auti* tliia w^k of learning he mentions, aa his friends, Dr 
quities of tf^ Britilh Church, in folio. During the Waifi^n, Mr (afterwards Dr) Solander, Mr^Hbdfon^ 
reign of King James II. he wrote feveral trails agaiuft Mr Frige of Foxlcy, and fome tO.^hom may 

Popery, and was prolocutor of the convocation, as he be added the ingenious Mr Pinnaiit. Nor can 
had hkewife been under Charles IL After the Revo, omit the flattering mention which the late Mr Gray 
Intiqn he was advanced to tlie bifiiopric of Worcefter, m^ikca of him in on^ of biaJetidrs, dated from Londont' 
and was engaged in a difpute with the Socinian^ ai^ 10,1761 ; “ have lately nvodc .an 'acquaint ande with- 

a^fo with Mr Lpgke.; in which lafl couteft hf gencf tbis.philoropher, who lives iu .a garret bare ia tih« wnw : 

ndly thought to.have been unfuccersful* tie di^iat ter,, that he may fupport fome near rclatiDiin .who ddo^ 
minder in 1699, and was interred in the cathedral pend upon him. He is always emplpyed^^onrequent- 
of Wqrcefler, where a monument was creeled to his ly (according tqt my old mt^cim) alwaya hsppyi always 

mertwry by his fon. Dr Sllllingfleet wrote other works cbecrftil, and fe^ms tb me a, very iwgediy hone liana n.< 

hefides tbofe here„n(iciitforied, winch, with the ahdvcr His prefent fehense fou^NporfoiW, properly, 

have b^en repr^inte^j'^n 6 yols. folio. ' ,, . quafoicdiL to r^fide a year or two Attica, to inakc 

^ OF ([benjamin ).^ an, in^ themfclvea acquaihted wjth the climate, piodudions,f' 


fltilUhg- 

flsec. 
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atid natural hiftory qf the counw,' thtit yre ujay'under- 
fiairf Ariftotle* Tlrtb^nittuiljidre. who have been hea- 
ilitwOrlt^K to '«t for ?o ’thi* he h'ai 

. propofed to liOrd Butei ‘Pcrf 9 n to put it in 

ei^cctitiMjt‘‘aj he ndiiiB^ a botanift.*' 

>fr.8^i^^e«t 1 Tolntnc of imtrceHaneoiis 

if9Md«p wiiiqb iihn imtSi eile^i and does g^at honour 
head Kdarit^' They are chie&y traaflations of 
Ibhic dtayi hi Wd' piibliftied 
LibnsuBp int'eri|peH)0 vrith fome obferranbns and ad- 
ditioHa^bf bta In this roluhne he (hows alfo a 

ta4Va ri^idaftoi3;4i^rhiDg| aWd entertains ua with fome 
afegant ')>6<^lcal #ufk>n4 bf His oahSh But his Eflay on 
COitterfaticaipjItibliilfaed tn the firff volume of Dodllcy^s 
Co41e£tnmhf roeini| entitles him to a*cliftingui(hed rank 
am6ng odr Edgiffli ..poets* This poem is addrelfed to 
Mr^WyndHamVwtth ell that warmth offriendfhip -whic^ 
diftttigiifttei Mr StilUngdeeta As it is chiefly didac* 
jicp it tees not admit ^of fo many ornaments as fome 
comp<^k»ii8 of other kihdsb ^HoweveF, it containa- 
maiick good fen(iBp (hows a confiderakle knoi^dcdge of 
manUl^i and has fereral .paflages that in poi ift of har- 
mony ajndeafy'verriflcat ion would not’difgrace the writ- 
fliga of our moll admired poets. 'Here more than once 
Mr^Btillingfleet (hows himfelf ftill fore forDrBentley*s 
dtbel treatment of him i and towards the beautiful and 
IlMril clofe of it (where it is fuppoftd he gives us a 
flcelch of himfelf) feems to hint at a mortification of a 
more- delicate naturtf which he is fatd to have fuffered 
from the other fcx. 

Tb thffe^^appohitments H was perhaps owing that 
lufr StillingAcet neither married nor went into orders. 
His Lomhm refidence was at a faddler's in Piccadilly | 
where lie died in 1 7 . 7^1 above yop leaving feveral 
valuable papers behind him. He was buried in St 
James’s churchi without the flighteft monument of his 
hivfM exlfted.' 

stilling! A| in botany; a genus of plants be* 
lonMag to the dUls of momsaa, and to the oi^er of mo* 
itdwj^ia* Thi? male calyx is hemifpherical and multi- 
•flekbus. The corolla is tubulousp and erofe or gnawed. 
Ths^ female olytt is uniflorous and inferior. The co- 
voAi'is fuperior. The ftyle is trifidi and the eapfule 
thi^e-gi^ned. Th<;re is only one fpecics* the fylvatich. 

STiLYARD.^ See Stsmi^T anL 
/ STILPiDra celehrated philofopher of Megartp flou- 
tdhed under the rel^ of Ptolemy Eucigetes. In his 
ybaih he had been acMited to licentious ^cafurr b» from 
wMA be reNgibulljf Heteined from the moment that he 
raAked' himfelf hmong jphiMbphers. Wben Ptolemy 
the thkinjl or Megarki ofleved him a large fum 
ofl and that He would aecompaaf Kim 

mto Ej^ptb -heaceepced biit a finaU part af die offer, 
and retired to tte ifUnd of JEgtOa, wlieaee, on Ptule* 
asy’tf depMnture, he burned to wegara* Thatxityhjci 
ing agaiir taken bf Xteiivetriifl the fan pf Airti^oaina, 
and tht^^ilbfnpher mfbhwd to give^kccbitat dF a^ 
affedis whik he had toft «f % pkm. 

dor, he that hO%ad M wiMdag^ 

could kpke from him his kWiiM iliiS w^^neode. So 
Is the moil eminent 

henf d{ AthenkWtt upon 

s. fart wocnnw'noearwesvweivi iim ipe* 

dab iM iHMMIH tlbt '^c 


^ •] <s .T i 

thioj^ cannot be predicated 'pf.usther. With re(pe^Sdt»lM*’'* 
to ihe former of cH^'le miuToiMi ne feemt to have iaueKt . I „ 

j L ?_a m e\ jv __ .i_ 9tallU]k 



goodmfs and m/m, for inftanc^are different things, whicj 
cannot be confounded by a(rcitmg''the one to be...th 



ich 

fciting the one to be... the 
other: Ke argued farther, that goodnefs is an univerfal, ' ^ • 

and iintverfals have po real caiftence ; cpnfeqdently, 
fince nothing can be predicated of any thiiigp gopd- 
nefs cannot be prcdicated'oi< man. Thus, whiKt thia£ff^i^;/, 
fubile logician wasii ifirongh his wKplc afgument,, fxt’ 
diCating one tiling of another, lie denied that any one 
thing could be the accident of predicate of .an^e'r. 

If Stilpo was fcrioiis in this reafoning; if he meont'any 
thing more than to eappfetbe fophiltry of the fcKoolsp 
he mu ft be confefled to have been aii eminent mafter of 
the art of wrangling ; and it was not whptly without 
vtafon that Glycerap a celebrated couTtea^h, wlicn (he 
was reproved by him as a co'mipter of youth, repHedf 
that the charge might be juftly retorted upon himfelfp 
who fpenthis time in filling their heads with fophiftical 
quibbles and tiMcfs fubtkties. In ethics he feems to 
have been a Stoic, and in religion he had a public and 
a private dodrine, the former for the multitude, and 
the latter for his Mends. He admitted the exiftence 
of a fupreme divinity, but had no reverence for the Grc* 
clan fuperfiitioris. 

STILOBATUM, in archiceAure, denotes the body 
of the pedeftal of any column. 

STlLTONp a town of Englandi in the county of 
Huntingdonihire, 75 miles from London, fouth^wcil 
of Yaxley, on the Roman highway from Caftor to 
Huntingdon, called EmAne^rt^U fame parts of which, 
in this neighbourhoiKl, appear ftill paved with done. 

This place is famous far cheefe which is called Englijh 
p 0 rmefan^ and is brought to table full of mites or mag* 
gots. For making Stilton cHrefe, we have the follow- 
ing receipt in the firft volume of the Rtf^itprg Aritt 
and Mant^affureyt 

^Take the night's cream, and. put it to the morning’s 
new milk, with the rennet ; when the curd is come, it 
is not to ke broken, as is done with other cbeelti, bqjt 
take it out with a foil-di(h altogether, and place it in a 
ffeve to drain gradually ; and ai it drains, keep grad'u* 
sMy prefling it till it -b^oihes firm and dry; then place 
it in a wooden hoop; afterwards to he kept dry ^ 
boArds, turned fasquently, witli ebtb hinderi round it, 
yvhich are to be tightened as occafion rmujrea, and 
changed eveir da^y until the ciMefe become mtn enough 
to fupport ittelf ; after the ctoVh ii taken off, the cheefe 
is rubbed every day all over, for two or three months, 

Wtth.a hriiflii and if the weather be damp or mc^, 
twice p*day ; and even htfore the cloth is taken off^th^ 
top and bottom are Well rubbed every day.” ' 

STIMt^ ANTSi in medicine, fubftanceswliicbf mr 
tmfe the aAfon of certain parts of tkebody. Ih jmr* 
tii^ar, they quicken tim mot ion of theJ^Kfand, 


of the miifibulat flbr^,"'and affeA 

-‘'STlMtfLl. in i n Tpeciei of 

ciff(ni&ve,iire«{MMi. with ^liiuch feme ir.'n«|aie. 

Mnmhm. 'uiil trajm, .re wrnffhjkd. ' "^eir 
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fidn^ 

II 

Stir in. 


Falconer* 

Aiarine 


kee^off naked anintak thkt arqt^d^^proacli to kurt 

STINGy an apparatus in the &dies of certain in- 
fe£tiy in form of a little fpear, fcrving them as a wea- 
pon of offence. 

Sriifti^Ray^ in ichthyology. See Raia. 

, STIKK-vot, an earthen jar or (helly charged with 
powder, grrnadoesy and other materials of an offen- 
/ iMtfry. . (uffocating fmell. It is frequently ufed by pri- 

Tateen, in the weft^erh ocean, in the attack of an enemy 
whom he'^defighs to board ; for which purpofe it is fun- 
nifhed with a light fufe at the opening or touch-bole. 
See BoAaDiNG. 

^STINTy a fpecies of the Tringa. 

STlPAy FaATHER Grassj in botany t A genus of 
plants belonging to the clafs of trtandriat and order of 
digyma ; and in the natural fyftem ranking under the 
4th order, Gramina. The calyx is bivalved. The ex- 
terior valve of the corolla is terminated by an awn $ the 
bafe is jointed. 

I'here are nine fpecies, the pennata, jiincea, capillata, 
arifttlla, tenaciflima, avenacea, membranacea, arguens, 
and fpicata. Of ihcfe one only is Britifh, the pennata 
or common feather grafs. The beaids are feathered. 
The plant rifes to the height of ]0 ihehes, grows on 
mountains, and flowers in July or Auguft. 

STIPEND, among the Romans, fignifles the fame 
with tribute ; and Yitnct^ipendariii werttbe fame with 
friiutanu 

SrirEND, in Scots law. See Law, § clix. ix. 

STIPULA, in botany, one of the fulcra or props of 
plants, defined by Linnaeus to be a (bale, or fraall leaf, 
ilaticNied on each fide the bafe of the footftalks of the 
flower and leaves, at their firft appearance, for the pur^ 
pofe of fupport. Elmgren rcftriAiit to the footftalks 
of the leaves only. 

STIPULATION, in the civil law, the a A of fti- 
pulating, that is, of treating and concluding terms 
‘'and conditions to be inferied in a contcaA. Stjpuh- 
tions wore anciently performed at Rome, with abund- 
ance of ceremonies.; the firft whereof was, that one 
party Ihould intefrente, and the other anfwer^ to rive 
his confent, and oUige himfclf. By the ancient Ro- 
man law, nobody ebuU ftipulate but for himfelf ; but 
as tabellionci were pubtic fervants, they were al- 
lowed to ftipulate for tbieir mafters ; and the noUries 
fucceeding the taheUionei have inherited the fameprk 
^»ew. 

' ^IRIA^ ,a province of Germany, hi the cirdle of 
Auftiia, .with the.title of a 4 uchy. It is bounded on 
the north liy the archduchy of Auftiia, on the wdl by 
Hungary, on the fouth by Camidla, and^qn, the weft 
fay Carinthia, and thearcbbilhopricof Saltlburg^ being 
ihjf^mttes ih.leng^h and 17 in breadth,. is laid to 
conujn cities, 95 towns, 33^8 caftks, ppnyents, 
aiid inhabitanta. 'Aqi^Kit is a ihoiui^Uc 

qua country', yet there is agire^ deri of 

and m Ibit is fo good, that theinhabiiaiiltf p^er 
Wre in mot oTobrn. It contains miiies of vety^liad 
iron I whence the amns made there are m 
differ giwtly U>e 
and dyf^ghu ■a,, 

ire'dlli^ sedow'wprliUmts .f Chc^wgin 

fot*X»lL PartlL 
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Mary. They delig^to ^ ^me hi ,cl{itnae,> 
corner, never troubling their heads about foreign afijurs. ' 
Th c^cb icf town is GratzV, ' 

STIRLING, a town ol^£cqtknd,, fituated ein the 
river, Forth, 35 miles Dor^wii^ of. Ediuburg^i in 
1 ^. Long. 3. 59., Lat.^fc. 6 m . It is alfo cajUed 
Sierlifig and Striyelmg s fromlhe p| which Boe- 
thius falfely derives the nam^^er/fVig fnonty becaufe, 
fays he, Oibeit, a Saxon prinqC^^lcr the overthrow of 
the Scots, eftabUlhed a mint.therel The nsme^of 
StriveJing IB laid to hexe been derkl|dB^mtbe fivqucn- 
cy of ftiifes or confli 4 B in.tbc nei^ourhpod. The 
town contains about 4000 inKabitajlits. „ It has a m^. 
nufaAure of tartans and ihalloons, f^pk»ys about 
30 looms in that of carpets, Tlie^f^t ftrest is very 
broad. In it is the tol^oth, whvre .k^egfiilths 'ftnuid^ 
ard for the wet meafureB of Scotland. Thp imW ftrec^ 
are narrow and irregular.— Stirling isJpspiipklurV' a re- 
femblaoce of Edinburgh ; being built pn of ilic 

fame form, with a fuinrek on the fuminii«\,. The ori- 
gin of the caftle is unknown. The rock of Stirling 
was ftrongly fortified by the PiAs,! amongft whom ar- 
chiteAure and feveral other ufeful arU had. made a con- 
fiderable progrefs. As it lay in the extremities 0(3 heir 
kingdom, the poffeflion of it was the occafion of fycr 
quent contefts betwixt them and their neighbours thf 
Scots and Nurthumbriiins ; each of whofe dominions! 
did, for fome time, terminate near it. 

When the Scots, under Kenneth II. overthrew the 
PiAiHi empire near the middle of the ninth <cocyry, 
they endeavoured to obliterate every, memorial of that 
people. They not only gave new names to provinces 
towns, but, with all the rage, of barharknSi demo- 
lUned many magnificent and ufefu) edifices whichthad 
been reared up by them, and this fortrrfs among che 
reft. It was, however, foon rebuilt, though upon ran 
occafion not very honourable to the> Sco^., 

Upon the death of Kenneth II. in 855,. his hiothcr 
Donald V. mounted the throne of Scot) a n 4 > . In the 
beginning of his. reign the kingdom was invaded >hy 
Oiorecht and EUa,; two Northumbrijan priuens, wboi, 
uniting their forces wich Cumbrian BvUonsi and a 
numbCT of PiAs, who opou their expulfion from their 
native country had taken refuge in Engbod, ad vanned 
to Jedburgh, where Donald :«ncouoUred:themj;: and, 
after a fierce and bloody^ battle, obtained «>compbte 
viAory : but, having taken up his ftation i|i Berwick, 
ip fupine fecurity, the Noi^thumbnansb iofprjned of the 
qiiji^^ela poftov^ in which tjie %ottifli army. by, furpriAr 
Ijjd.tbcm by a bafty march, di^erfed ^lemi ^ud.made a 
prifouer pf the king, Purfuing ihe^a^yapug^ they had 

S [AtOed, they marched northward, apd fuhducd alLbnN 
ore them 10 the frith of Fprth and the town of SUtt 
ling. . } |ipt the forlorn fitpaliion pf the iSootSf without 0 
king apd wishoui; «ihligiag thm to fue for. 

they it| ;Uppiiv, condition tbat/iih^y 

(hofld Mf a fool of.nibQey for the ranfoip ilC.the kiqg, 
qua yield upaU tbeir domisuons^upon thejputh 
the Forth to the eppqueroN^ , , 

Tl^ Nortbuq^rbuktaking poffeflic^ 
neace^ed^t^Kbep by>tbb |rpa(y, raebqjb the caftlq 

the froutis^ 

61 which It was auialcd. Onrautbcritics alfo inforn 

5 I . ua, 


Srirllcg. 
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iriirg. US| that they creftcd a ftone l^idge over the Forth, 
' upon the fummit of which waa raifed, with the 

following infcrlptioD in mo^llh rhyme. 

jinglos a Stotij feparM crux t/la remoth ; 

Armh hlc Jlcnt Brulil SaAi Jhni hic^ cruce iutL 

Which is thus tranflate^by Bclleiiden. 

1 am free tnarche^'^s pafTengeris may ken, 

I'u Scottis, to iBritonis, and to Ingllfincn. 

None of the anpient Engliih hiHorians mention this 
conqiicft. The whole ftory, as well as the infeription, 
weave much of a monkiih garb ; yet its authenticiiy is 
not a little confirmed by the arms of the town of Stir- 
ling, upon which is a bridge, with a crofa, and the laft 
line of the above Latin dillich is the motto round it. 

We mud not, however, imagine, that in thofe times 
that fortrefs bore any refembhince to the prefent ftnic- 
ture, which is adapted to the nfe of hre-arms. Its 
fizc and form probably rcfembled thofe caAles which, 
under the feudal conllituiioii, the Englifli and Seoltifh 
barons ufed to cred upon their ellates for dwelling- 
houfes s and wdiich, in thofe barbarous ages, they found 
neceflbry to fortify for their lUfence, not only agt-iudl 
foreign invaders, but often at^ainil the attacks of their 
own neighbours. It is dirtdly fucli a Gothic figure as 
this w hich reprefents the Ciiptum ^ttirelenfs upon the 
arms of Stirling. 

This fortrefs, after it had continued in the po/Teflion 
of the Northumbrian S.ixons about 20 years, was, to- 
gether with the whole country upon the fouth fide of 
the Forth, rellorcd to the Scots, upon condition of their 
airilling the Saxons againft their tin biilciit invaders the 
Danes. Upon the arms of Stirling arc two branches 
of a tree, to reprefent the Nemus Strivckn/c j but the 
fituatioii and boundaries of that fored, which was pro- 
bably a wing of the Caledonian, cannot be afccrtaiiied. 
Upon the fouth of Stirling, vdligc« of a foreft are tllll 
difcernihle for fcvernl miles, banks of natural timber 
dill remain in the caftle park, at Murray’s wood, and 
near Ncth«- Daniiockburn ; and (lumps of trees, with 
much brufhwuod, arc to be fecn iu all the adjacent 
dl'lds. 

When Kenneth III- received intelligence of the 
Danes having invaded his dominions, he appointed the 
eaftle of Stilling to be the place of rendezvous for his 
army ; and he marched from thence to the battle of 
I^oiicarty, where he obtained a viAory over thofe ro- 
vers, in the end of the loth century. 

In the I2lh century, this caftlc is fpoken of as a 
place of great importance, and one of the ftrongclUfor- 
ireffcB in the kingdom. In II 74, a calamity, not unu- 
fualauiongil the Scotlifh tnonarchs, bcfcl William, who 
at that time occupied the throne. He wa3 taken pri- 
foncr in an utifuccefsful eapedilion )yhich he made into 
England; and# after having been detuned 12 months 
ill captivity, waa rclcafed, upon ftipulating to pay a 
large fum of money ior hie ranfom ; and,, uatil pay- 
ment thereof, delivering into the hands of the Englifli 
the four principal fortcefies iu the kingdom, which in 
thofe days w^ere Stirling, Edinburgh, Roxburgh, and 
Berwick. This was the (irft great afeendant that Eng- 
land obteioed f»ver Scotland s ond indeed the moA im- 

I ortant tianfadlion whicli had j^ed between thefe 
ifigdiims from the Nbrman conc^ueft. 


Though the Scoltifli monarchs, in their frequent per- Stirling, 
ambulations throuj^h the kingdom, often vificed Stir-^ 
ling, and held their courts for fome time in the cadle; 
yet it did not become a royal rcfidencc till ihe family 
of Stuart mounted the throne, and it was from different 
princes of this family that it received its prcTcnt form. 

It was the place of ilic nativity of Janies II. ; and, 
when raifed to the thnme, he frequently kept his court 
in it. It is well known to have been the place where 
that prince perpetrated an atrocious deed, the murder 
of William carl of Douglas, w hom he llabbcd with his 
own hand. The myal apaitmcnls w'cre at that time in 
the norlh'WtA corner of the cidlle, and arc now the 
rcfidciice of tlic fort-major. The room w-Lcrc the mtir- 
der was committed ftill goes by the name of Dou^lash 
room. Sec Scotland, N° 304, 305. 

James 111 . contracting a fundnefs for the caAle on 
account of its pleafant lituation, made it the chief place 
of his refidence, and added feveral cinbellifhments to it. 

He built within it a magnificent hall, which in thofe 
days was deemed a noble (Impure, and is ftill entire. 

It now giK’S by ihe name of the parUntnent-bonff^ liaTing 
been dtligued for the accommodation of that fnprtmc 
court. It was covered with an oaken rouf of exqui- 
fite workmanfhip, which, though very little decayed, 
was a few* ycais ago removed lo make w'ay for one 
cf more modern ftru£lure. James alfo creftcd a colhgc 
of fccubr iwiefta in the cafllc, which he called the chapd- 
royal j and which proved one canfc of hie ow'n ruin. As 
the cxpeuces ncccffiry for maintaining the numa-ous of- 
ficers of fucli an inlUtutioii were con/idcrahlc, he aniuy.. 
ed to it the revenues of the rich priory of Coldingham 
in the Merfe, whicli at that time happened to becor^c 
vacant. This priory had for a long time been holdeii 
by peifcins connefted with the fuinily of Hume ; iind 
that family, coiifidtring it as belonging to them, ftrong- 
ly oppofed the annexation. The diCputc feems to have 
lafted fcveral years ; for one parliament had pafled a vote, 
annexing the priory to the chapel^ royal, and a fubfe- 
quent one ciiafted a ftatutc prohibiting every attempt 
that was contrary orpn-judkal to that annexation. 

Jamed V. w'as crowned in the caftle of Stirling ; and 
the palace, which is the chief ornament of it, was the 
w'ork of that prince. This is a (lately and commodi- 
ous ftrufture, all of hewn ftone, with much Aatuary 
w’ork upon it. It is built in Form of a fquare, with a 
fmall court in the middle, in which the kiug*s lions arc 
faid to have been kept ; and hence it ftill goes by tlie 
name of the Ihanr den. The pabce contains many large 
and elegant apartments ; the ground-ltbry ia now con- 
verted into barrack -rooms for the foldiers of the garri- 
fon \ the upper affords a houfe for the governor, with 
, lodgings for fome cf the fiibalten) oficers. 

Oppufite to the pslaee, upon the north, (lands an 
elegant chapel, which was built by James VL for the 
bapufm of his Ton Pfince Henry in 1594. In this 
chapel is preferved the hulk of a large boat, which 
thm whimiical monarch caufed to be built and placed 
upon carriages, in order to convey into the caftle the 
provifiona for that folemnity. 

A ftrong battery, with a tier of guns pointing to thir 
bridge over the Forth, was erefted during the regency 
of Mar]»o£<Lorrainc, mother lo QjmaMary. It-is call- 
ed the French hattcry^ probably becaufe conftnifted hy 
engineers of that nationn The laft addition was "made 

to 
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firifllng, to the fortifications in the reij^n of Queen Anne. For- 
Snrliiig- iiicfly reached no farther th:iii iKc old gate, upon 
^ which the flag flafF now (lands ; biit in that rtign they 
were cooridcrahly enlarged upon the (idc tniviirds the 
town ; and barracks, which are bombproof, with fevc- 
lal otiicr con reniencca for a ficge, were credit d. 

Upon the fontli (Ideof the cafllc lies a paik cnclofed 
wllli a ((one wall, called the pnrky and near to the 
foot of the rock on which the caUle (lands, lay the 
royal p;ardenR ; veftigea of the walks and parterres, with 
a few' flumps of fruit trees, are dill viiible; but by long 
fitgledl, and the natural wetuefs of the foil, the place is 
now llidc’ better than a maifh. lu the gardens is a 
mount of eailli in form of a table, with benches of 
taiili y round it, vvlicre, according to tradition, the 
Cuin t fornel in.ii' s held fitcs-charnpelrexm In the ca(lle- 
hill is an lioliow, comprelicndiiig about an acre of 
ground, and having all the appearance of an artificial 
\/oik, vvliicli was ufeJ fur joulls, tournaments, and 
otliCT feats of chivalry, 

Kuithward of the cafllc lies the Govan, or perhaps 
tuorc ppopeily rlie Gw^'/injf hill (a) ; in the middle of 
wliieli is ii fmall mount called Hurly Haaky^ upon which 
Dtikc Murdoch and his Iw’o foiis w'cre executed for 
treafonable ])racliees in ihc rtign of James I. 

'^ri'c profpLcil (rom the cnlllc is moll delightful, as 
well as cxteniive, being greatly beautified, efpecially 
upon the call, by the windings of the Forth ; which 
arc (o many, that, though the dillancc by land from 
Stirling to Alloa is, iu a (Iraight line, nut quite fix 
irulcs, it is find to be 34 by water. As this river ge- 
nerally runs upon plain ground, it rulls its dream in fo 
flow' and filent a mrinner, that what Silius Ftaliciis faith 
of thcl'icinus is applicable to it, if, inflead of lurenii in 
that poet, we (liould for once read Ititofo ; for the clay 
banks, together with the tide, which flows above Stir- 
ling, render the Forth perpetually muddy : 

VtK credas hihit riph tom mith opacis 
Somniferam ducit lutnfo ^urgxU lympbam^ 

The lordfhip and cafllc of Stirling were n part of the 
ufiial dowry of the queens of Scotland, at icall after the 
family of Stuart came to the thrune, in Avhich they 
were invcftcd at their marriage. 

Robert I-ord Erfltiiie was appointed governor of the 
raflle by King David 11 . and the office continued in 
that family till 1715. 

This fortrefs hath been the fcenc of many tranfac- 
lions. Being by its fituation cunfidered ay a key to 
the northern parts of the kingdom, the pofli'jffion of it 
hath been always efteemed of great importance to thofe 
who fought to he mailers of Scotland. It wasi undoubt- 
edly a place of flrength when the art of war by ordnance 
was in its infuncy ; but though it refifled the utmofl ef- 
forts of the rebels in 1746, it could not now hold out 
three days if bcfiegcd by an army of a few thoufand 
men condu£led by an engineer of knowledge and inte- 
grity. 

STIRLINGSHIRE, a county of Scotland, of 
which Stirling is the capital. It extends 20 miles in 
Jength and 12 in breadth ; being bounded on the weft 


by pait of LrnuoX and Clydefdale ; on the rail, l’<y 
Clackmannanfliirc, the river Forth, and part of I.o- 

thian ; on the fniith by Lothian; and on the J 

north, by Mtirilcith. Th'c face of the country is open ^ 
and agreeable, diverfificd by hill and d?lt , well v^'ntev- 
ed with (Ireama and rivers ; the principal of which 
the Forth, riling in the neighbourhood of a high iruuin- 
la’n called I'cn Isom^ndf and, running caflward, formfi 
the frith of Edinburgh. Tin! fontheru part is hilly, 
a (lording plenty of game, and pafluvage for (beep, 
horfes, and black cattle. The eailcrn p^it is fertile, 
producing plentiful liarvcfls of corn, and great abund- 
ance of coal, l^cad ore is found in different par^^ of the 
fliirc; and the rivers aboinul with pffcc, trout, and fcilnion. 

STIRRUP, iu the manege, a reft or fupport for the 
hoifeiiiairs fool, fur enabling him to mount and for 
keeping him firm in his feat. 

Stirrups were unknown to the aiici]cnr.l. The want 
of them in getting upon horfeback was Supplied by agi- 
lity or art. Some liorfes were taught to (loop to take 
their riders up; but the ridcis often leapt up by the help 
of their fpears, or were affillcd by their dates, or made 
ufc of ladders for the purpofe. Grarcluni filled the 
highways with floncs, which were intended to Piifwi r 
the fame end. The fame was alfo requirt d of the fur- 
veyora of the roads in Gicece as part of their duty. 

Menage ohfei ves, that St Jerome ir the firfl authpv 
who mentions them. But the paflage alluded to is not 
to be found in his epifllcs ; and if it were there, it 
would prove nothing, becaufc St Jerome livfd at a 
time when flirrups are fuppofed to have been invented, 
and after the iil'c of faddics. Moiitfaucon denies the ■' b 

aiiihenticity of this pafTage ; and, in order to account 
for the ignorance of the ancients with regard to an in- 
ftruinent fo ufcfuland fo cafy of invention, he cibferves,^),^, Vol. h 
that while cloths and houfings oiily weie laid upon tbep. 
horfcB backs, on which the riders were to fit, flirrups 
could not have been ufed, bccaufe they could not have 
been failened with the fame fecurity as upon a fiiddle. 

But it IB more probable, that in this inllaiice, as in 
many t'therp, tlic progrtTs of human genius and inven- 
tion is uncertain and flow, dipcndiiig frequently upon 
accidental caufes. 

STiKKvr of a Shipf a piece of timber put upon a 
fliip’s keel, when fomc of her keel happens to be beaten 
off, and they cannot come conveniently to put or fit in 
a new piece ; then they patch in a piece of timber, and 
bind it on with an iron, which goes under the {hip*s 
keel, and comes up on each fide of the (hip, where it 
is nailed ftrongly with fpikes ; and this they call a flir- 
rup. 

STOBuEUS (John), a laborious Greek writer, who 
lived at the end of the fourth century, compufed many 
works, of which there arc only his CoTlcflions remain- 
ing, and even thefe are not as he compoled them; many 
things being inferted by later authors. This w'ork con- 
tains many important fentiments collcAcd from the ati- 
ciciit writers, poets, and philofopliers. 

STOCK, in gardening, 5 fC. the (Icm or trltnk of a 
irec. What flock is mofl proper for each kind of fruit, 
ought as well to be conlklcred and knoWh, as what foil 
5 I t IB 


(a) So called from the wailiiig& and lamentation^ (in Scotch that were made for Duke Murdoc’h- 
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Aock,.' U mbft foitftble to tre^t */ for two thiiiggthe 

Sti»ckhdlm. fatiiTovig^dii^oftwir, Wd flffruitj.equally 

" ' ~ d^trtd. The bed' Ibi^tife who iotend to plants 

IB to raife thnr'oWn ftddkaji^ which they willbe better 
aEiired of what thtfy if they fliould buy their 

treei of Durferymen^ th% fhduld diligctitly inquire 
upon what ilockA pfopagatcd. SeeGaAFT- 

INO. 

Srotrit, tn trade; S» Capital StoeifM ^ 

Srdcx-^Broi^ir. Sj^e^aoaBR and SroCtB. 

Stoe^*Donret 'in t^logy. Sec Columba. 

SrocK-yolfbing^^c art or myftery of trafficking in 
the public docks funds. See Fund and Sioct^JoB^ 

BING* -4 

Stock GiUy^flov^^ in botany. See Cheibanthus. 

STOCKHOLM* the capital of Sweden, is htuated 
in the province c^Upland, in E. Long. 19. 30. and N. 
Lati 5^. 20. foundation is by the bell Swcdilh 
wiitert gendi^y attributed to Birger Jarl, regent of 
the kingdo<|labout the middle of the i^th centuiy du* 
ring the o^ority of his fon Waldemar, w'ho had been 
raifed to |he throne by the dates of the kingdom ; but 
it was tip before the lall century that the royal refi- 
dence |(as transfenred from Upfalato this city. 

TjkiVs capital, which is very long and irregular, occu- 
pi^^fj^^befidcs two peiiinfulas, feven fmall rocl^ iflands 
(buttered in the Mzler, in the ftreams which ilfuc from 
; liliat lake, and in a bay of the gulf of Bothnia. A va- 
riety of contraded and enchanting views are formed by 
tiumberlefs rocks of granite rifing boldly from the fur- 
face of the water, partly bkre and craggy, partly dotted 
with honfe^y or feathered with wood. The harbour is 
an inlet of the Baltic : the water as clear as crydal, and 
'of fudh depth that (hips of the hrgell burthen can ap- 
prdifth the quay^ which is of con fider able breadth, and 
^ lined with (pacious buildings and warchoufes. At the 

ir/*^ ** extremity of the harbour ^veral dreets rife one above 
anotrhtr iii ^he form of an amphitheatre ; and the palace, 
a magnificent building, crpwns the fummit. Towards 
the about two or three miles from the town, the 
harbour is contra^led into' a narrow Arait, and, winding 
iimong high roclcs, difappears from the fight ; and the 
profpeA'is tcntlinated by dilUnt hills, overfpread with 
fofeft. It is far beyond the power of word^, or of the 
pencil to delineate thefe Angular views. The central 
rfland, front which the city dei^vei its name, and the 
^Rttterholm, are the halirdfomeft parts of the town. Ex- 
cepting in the Tiibiirbai’ where the houfes are of wood 
paintM Vtrd, fhe gCUetality of the buildings are of done, 
or brick duccoed whitei The rojral palace, which (lands 
ill the centre of' Sctkikkolin, aivd upon the highed ^ot 
of ground, '^was ky ^Chirfei XL ; it is a lirge 

qeadrangblai HonOraillCe, and the ftylti>of arc bite dure 
is both and magnificent. 

It is the habitation not only' of tfae vwywl family, but 
alfb of tht greater pinft^'Ofiahtt officers balongfAgto the 
houftlidli' It'^lihe^rifi'coiiipTcheiida t&e^ national or 
fupreme GliUrt';l^f^Jaftice, ttoboUcgeaof war, chancery, 
treafury, and^^Oommerce ) « cbapclt artnoui^;^ library, 
abd oim for tb# public re-hbida { but tbe greater nom- 
litcr ^ inferior' ri ^aad ftevanti bUntagiag to the 
with ^ the quattcred bn^the 

^Alib' cadlct and all the dately editos in 
the with cc^pTr. The palace of 

' Ih^hobility, in which this order fits during the ftiSoa 


of the diet, is am elegant building, adorned on the out- Stockholai^- 
fide with marble datnes and columns, and on the inftde Stocking, 
with painfting and (ciilptiire. This and three other pa- ▼ — ^ 
laces (lands bn the banks of the lake, and are built on 
the fame modeU fo as to oompofe-an uniform piece of 
iirchitedure. The bank, built at the expence of the 
city, is a noble edifice, and joms with many fumptuous 
houfes belonging to tbe nobility in exhibiting a fplcndld 
appearance. The houfes of the burghers are generdlly 
built of brick in the city ; but in the fuburbs they are 
commonly made up of timber, and therefore very fubjed 
io conflagrations* Tbcfehoufcs are often framed in Fin- 
land, according to the plan and dimenfions preferibed : 
whence they are tranfported in pieces to Stockholm 
by water, and there fee up by the carpenters. Thcfe 
wooden habitations, if kept in proper repair, will lad 
50 or 40 years, and are deemed warmer, neater, and 
more healthy, than thofe of brick or Aonc. To prevent 
the danger of conflagrations, the city is divided into 12 
w'ards. In each of thefc there is a mailer and four af- 
fillants, who forthwith repair to the place where the fire 
breaks out ; and all porters and labourers are obliged to 
range theinfelvcs under the maAcr of the ward to which 
they belong. A fire- watch patroles the Areets by night, 
to give warning or afliftance as it may be wanted; auil 
a centinelis maintained in tbe Aeeple of every church, 
to toll the hell on tbe firll appearance of any fnch acci- 
dent. Tbe police of Stockholm is entirely fubjedted to 
the regulations of the grand governor, afliiled by a 
deputy and bailiff of the callle. This city is the Aaplc 
of Sweden, to which all the commodities of tbe king- 
dom are brought for exportation, and where alcnoll all 
the imports from abroad are depofited. The port or 
haven formed by the lake Mseler is large enough to 
contain 1 000 fail of (hipping ; and furnifhed with a key 
or wharf about an Englilh mile in length, to which the 
veflels may lie with their broadfrdrs. The greatell in- 
conveniences attending this fituation are, the diAance 
from the fea, which is not within lefs than 10 miles of 
the town ; the want of tides ; and the winding of the 
river, which is remarkably crooked. It opens into tbe 
Baltic; and the entrance, which is dangerous and rocky, 
the Swedes have fecured with two fmall forts ; within, 
it is pcrfedlly fafe and commodious. Thenorthern &- 
burbs are remarkable for the king*a gai'ilenBiand for the 
great number of artifans who have cluafen their habita- 
tions in this quarter. In the fouthern fuburbs the Muf- 
covite commodities are ibid f and here is a magnificent 
•exchange where tbe merchants daily aflemUc* ^ 
STOCKING, that part of the ebthiug of the kg 
and foot which immediately covers and fereens ^th«m 
from the rigour of the cold. Anciently, the only ftock- 
bgs in ufe were made of cloth, or of milled fluffs fewed 
'.together; but fince the iavention of knitting and wea- 
ving flockings of fitk, wool, cotton, thread, &c. the ufc 
of cloth flockings is quite difeontioued- Dr Howel, 

'itihk Hiflory iof the World (Vol. IL p. 222) Tehqcs 

• thft (^ecn ^!Elkabeth, in 1501 was prcfenled'witKa 
pair o^falack knit.fdk flockings by her filk-WcNnan, 

• and thenceforth Ibh never wore cloth ones say more. 

The fame author adds, that King Henry VI li.. 
'ordinarily wore cloth hofe, except there came from 
Spain, by gTTBt chance, a pair of filk. flockings. His 
fon. King JUdwi^d . VJ« was ptefcotedfivvith pais of 
long Spanilh filk dockings by Sir Thomas Grelham, 

and. 
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and the pneTent vfH then much takep notice of. Hence 
Scodcft- it (hould feemp that the invention of knit filk ftcickings 
originally came from Spain* Otkcii rdatfi ^hat one 
William Rider^ an apprentice on London bridgCi fee* 
ing at the hotife of an Italian merchant a pair orknk 
ivoriled (lockings from Mantua, took the hint, and 
made a pair caa^ly like tliem,. which he prefented to 
William earl of Pembroke, and that they wero the firll 
of that kind worn in England, anno 1564. 

The modern (lockingB, whether woven or knit, arc 
formed of an infinite number of little knots, called 
^iichcsy hops^ or mejhes^ intermingled in one another. 

Knit (lockings are wrought with needles made of 
polifhed iron, or brafs wire, which interweave the 
threads and form the meflies the ftocking confiHs of. 
At what time the art of knitting was invented it is 
perhaps impofliblc to determine, though it lias been 
iifually attributed to the Scots, as it is faid that the 
fird works of this kind came from Scotland. It is 
added, that it was on this account that the company 
of (locking knitters, cllablifhcd at Paris 1527, took for 
their patron St Fiacre^ who is faid to have been the 
fon of a king of Scotland. But it is mod probable 
chat the method of knitting (lockings by wires or 
needles was iii d brought from Spain* 

Woven dockings are generally very fine ; they arc 
manufadured on u frame or machine nniidc of polifiied 
iron, the dru^ure of which it is needlefs to deferibe, as 
it may be feen in almod every confiderablc town in 
Great Britain. The invention of this machine is, by 
Mr Anderfon, attributed to William Lee, M. A. of 
8c John’s College, Cambridge^ at a period fo early as 
1589. Others have given the credit of this invention 
to a (ludent of Oxford at a much later period, who, it 
I See An by Aaron Hill*, was driven to it by dire neceffi* 

A^sotmt nf ty. This young man, falling in love with an innkeep- 
ibe Rife A^ier’s daughter, married her though (he had not a penny, 
Frrgreft of and he by his ntprriage loft a fellowfhip. They foon 
into extreme poverty \ and their marriage produ- 
aTsvc? cottfequcnces naturally to be expedled from it, 

i;xj, che amorous pair became miferable, not (b much on ac- 
count of tborfufferiags, as from the melancholy dread 
of twkat ^exuU become of their yet unborn infant. 
.Their only means of fiipport were the knitting of ftodt- 
iugs, at which the woman was very expert: But 
fitting codflahtly together from morning to night, and 
the fcholar often fixing his eyes, with ftedfaft obferva- 
Ifoii, w the motion of< his wife’s fingers in the dexte- 
rous management of her.,iieedlcsv he took it into his 
imaginatk^ji^at it was not impofiible to contrive a 
litlle loom which might do the work with much more 
expedition. This thought he communicated to his wife, 
and joining hit head to her hands, the endeavour fuc- 
vcecded to their wilh. Thus the ingenious ftocking 
loomi which it fo common' now, waa firft invented ; by 
which he did not only make hinrfelf and hiafaniily liap- 
y, but has left hit AXtioo indtbU d to* him fbr a bene- 
which enables ut to export filk ftochiags in great 
ijuantities, and to a vaft advantage, to tho& very coun- 
tries ffom wkcniet before we iifed to bring them at con- 
.fidCrable lofs t|i«t)K balance bf our timffiic.’f . > 

'STOCKSi or;^UBi,ic Funos in Englani*^ By the 
wai driginally meant a pait^culkr .fui^ ;of 
,;men,e]EjCdiitrilMitQd:to the cftabUfhmg o£^f^|ld lb aiable 


a company to carry, on a certain trade, by means ^of Atoiks,. 
which the perfon becaipf a ^partner io that trade, and 
received a (hare of the prpfit made thereby, in propor- ~ 
tion to the money cmployed«^ JSut this term has been 
extended farther, though iitoproperly, to fignify any 
futn of money which has bceiff^stii to the^gQvcrnment,^ 
on condition of deceiving a certain intereft till the money 
is repaid, and which makes a part of the national debt*. 

As the fccurity both of the {^vernment and of the 
public companies is efteemed prt%rable to that of any 
private pcrlon, as the (locks are nCjgptiable and may be 
fold at aby time, and as the intcrefkis always pundlual- 
ly paid when due | fo they arc thereby enabled to 
burrow money on a lower intereft ^han what could be 
obtained from lending it to private perfons, where there 
mud be always fome danger of lolling both principal 
and intereft. 1 

But as every capital dock or fund of a company if 
raifed for a particular purpufe, ^nd limited by parlia- 
ment to a certain fum, it neceiTarily follows, that wheiv 
that fund is completed, no (lock can be bought of the 
company ; though (hares already purchafed may be 
transferred from one perfon to another. Tllis being 
the Cu'fc, there is frequently a great difproportljoD be- 
tween the original value of the (hares and what T;' given 
for them when transferred : for if there are more buyers 
than fellers, a perfon who is iiidiflerent^ about felling 
will not part with his (hare without a confiderablc pro., 
fit to himfelf ; and on the contrary, if many are dif- 
pofed to feU, and few inclined to buy, the value of 
fuch (liares will naturally fall in proportion to the 
impatience of thofe who want to turn their dock into 
fpecie. 

A dock may like wife be affedled by the court of 
chancery ; for if that court (hould order the mioncy, 
which is under their direction, to be laid out in any par- 
ticular (lock, that dock, by having more purchafers, 
will be raifed to a higher price than any other of the 
like value. 

By what has been faidpthe reader will perceive how 
much the credit and intereft of the nation dependj ou 
the fupport of the public funds. While the annuities 
and intereft for money advanced is there regularly pajd, 
and the principal enfured by both prince and peo^e 
(a fccurity not to be had in other nations), foreigners 
will lend us their property, and all Europe be intereft- 
cd in 4IUF welfare ; tlie paper of the companies wjU be 
converted into money and merchandife, and Great 
iiBvitaiu can never want cadi to carry, her fehemes into 
execution. Sec the ar.tiJe;Fu.N,9. , 

Stocks, a frame crofted on thcrfliore of x river or 
hnrbour, whereon to build Aiippiiig* It, generally con- 
of a* number of wooden blocks, ranged parallel to 
each other, at convenient difta^cs^ and vith a gradual 
declmiy’ towards the wstcr. 

j i9T)Ocxs,.a wooddn macdiine to put^h* of o^nd- 
ra, for ft curing difoideily parfonst and 
vpunifhmcnt in divewi cafes,, ordiaihfdjby ftatu^, ^ 

STOCRTQN ia(pon Tees, a 
the county olDurhain, about ^ 1^6^ itnilcs.fpqth of ijie 
icity of Durhanii It ia f^pi^ifi^ra^le 

trade p though, ^ the Re(i(>nti|lp,it;vaB$ji 
. vallage, . tlie heft hbufc in wlMk iPOiM pf 

any^thing better :tlMm day indhwdta Wpf* 
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Stnclie About 40 years ago it Tent out one year 7f vefTcls 
„ II for the port of London ; and elir'trade is much increa- 
fed fiticc. 

STOEBE, BASTAan ^(‘tHiopiAri, in botany: A 
genua of plant! betongin|t^o the clafs oi fyn^^nejiat and 
order of folygan^a figire^^a ; and in the natural fyflent 
ranging under the 49th: order, compojita. The calycle 
is unifloroiia ; the cordlKts are tubular and liermapliro- 
dfte ; the receptacle ia|iakcd, and the pappus is fc?^- 
thcry. There are nip fpccies, the scthiopica, ericoi- 
des, proftrata, gnapaloides* gomphrenoides, fcabra, 
reflexa, rhin9cerotif» and diilicha ; all plants of foreign 
growth. 

STOICS, the n^me giren to a feft of Grecian phi- 
lofophers, from *• the porch in Athens,” which 
the founder of thi^TeA chofe for his fchool. For the 
peculiar tenets of this feft, fee Metaphysics, Chap. 
IV. Part 111. Moral Philosophy, N° 8. and Zeno. 

STOLBERGi a ftnall town of Germany, in the 
circle of Ujpper Saxony, and territory of Thuringia, 
of which it is the capital place. It is feated between 
two mountains, 5 8 miles north-weft ofLeipfic. E. Long. 
II. 8. Lat. 51. 42- 

stqLe, a facerdotal ornament worn by the Romifti 
parilh-prtefts above their furplicei as a mark of fupertori- 
ty iti titeir tefptAive churches \ and by other priefts 
over the alb, at celebrating of mafs, in which cafe it 
goes acrofs the ftomach \ and by deacons, over the 
left- fho 111 dcT, fearf-wife s when the prieft reads the 
gofpel for any one, be lays the bottom of bis ftole on 
his head. The ftole is a broad fwatb, or flip of ftuif, 
hanging from the neck to the feet, with three croiTes 
thereon. 

Groom of the StotUy the eldeft gentleman of his ma- 
jefty'a bedchamber, whofe office it is to prefent and 
put on his majefly’s firft garment, or Ihirt, every 
morning, and to order the things in the cham- 
ber. 

STOMACH, in anatomy. See Anatomy, 91. 

STOMACHIC, medicines that llrengthen the ilo- 
vnach and promote digeftion, &c. 

Stomachic corroboratives are fuch as ftreiigthcn the 
tonii t)f the ftomach and inteftines ; among which arc 
carminatives, as the roots of galangals, red gentian, ze- 
ftoary, pimpinella, calamus aromaticui, and arum* Of 
barks and rtnds, thofe of cancUa alba, faffafras, citrons, 
Seville and China oranges, dec. Of fpices, pepper, 
ginger, cloves, cinnamon, cardamoms, and mace. 

STONE (Edmund), a diftinguiflied felf-taught ma- 
thematiciah, was bordin'iScotland ; but neither the place 
tibr time of hla birtH Are weirkucnyh ; nor have we 
any niembn"! of his lift, except .! letter from the Cbc- 
vaKer dc Ramfay, antler of the Ti^vcls of Cyrus, in a 
letter ta Father Caftel, a Jefait at Paris, and publiflied 
in the Mcmoir.1 dc Trevoux, p. toc^as follows j " True 
gimiusbveitofhfes aH the dH^advantages of N^th, fortune, 
and edtfckttbn ; of which Mr Stoitf 1 m ‘^ te example. 
\^ 0 tn a foir bf X girdenerto the ddke 6f Argyll^ he ar- 
at eight yeSrs of age before he learnt to — 
By Vhance a ftrvant having taught young Stone the 
of the alpMhet, there needed nothing more to 
and expand his gehiul. He applied himfelf 
to n^mii^^and'We ptrived at-iA'e knoWiedgfe.pf the moft 
aiudyH without d txi'aRcr, with^ 


out a condu£lor, without any other guide btit pilre Stone, 
genius. y— 

At 18 years i^f agchc had made tliefe confidera- 
blc advances without being known, and without know- 
ing himfelf the prodigies of his acquiAtions. The duke 
of Argyll, who joined to hls military talents a general 
knowledge of every fcieticc that adorns the mind of a 
man of his rank, walking one day in his garden, law 
lying on the grafs a Latin copy of Sir Ifaac Newton’a 
celebrated Pnnclpia* He called fonie oiw to him to 
take and carry it back to his library. Our young gar« 
dener told him that the book belonged to him. * To 
you ?* replied the Duke. * Do you nnderftand geo- 
metry, Latin, Newton ?* I know a little of them, re- 
plied the young man with an air of fimplicity arifnig 
from a profound ignorance of his own 'knowledge and 
talents. The duke was furprifed ; and having a tafte 
for the fcicnces, he entered into converfation with the 
young mathematician : he afleed him feveral quelliori3, 
and was aftoniflied at the force, the accuracy, and the 
candour of his anCwcrs. * But how, faid the duke, 
came you by the knowledge of all theft things Stone 
replied, * A fervant taught me, ten years fince, to read : 
does one need to know any thing more than tlic 24 
letters in order to learn every thing elfe that one wiflii'b?’ 

The dulcc^s curiofity redoubled — he fat down upon 1 
bank, and reqiiefted a detail of all his proceedings in 
becoming fo learned. 

** 1 flrft learned to read, faid Stone : the mafona 
were then at work upon your houfe : I went near 
them one day, and I faw that the architefl ufed a rule, 
compalTes, and that he made calculations. 1 inquired 
what might be the meaning and ufe of tbefe things ; 
and 1 was informed that there was a fcierice called 
Arithmetic : 1 purchafed a book of arithmetic, and 1 
learned it.-— 1 was told there was another fcience called 
Geometry ; 1 bought the books, and .1 learnt geometry. 

By reading L found that there wer^ good books in 
thefe two fcicnces in Latin : 1 bought a didionary, and 
1 learned Latin* I underftood alfo that there were 
good books of the fame kind in French : 1 bought a 
dictionary, and I learned French. And this, my lord, 
is what 1 have done ; it feems to me that we may 
learn every thing when we know the 24 letters of the 
alphabet. 

This account charmed the duke. He drew this 
wonderful genius out of his obfeurity j and he provided 
him with an employment which left him plenty of time 
to apply himfelf to the fcicaccs. He difeovered in 
him alfo the fame genius Tor mufle, for painting, for 
arebitedure, for all the fcicnces which depend on cal- 
culations and proportions.” 

** 1 have feen Mr Stone. He is a nian of great 
fiAiplicity^ He is at prefent fenlible of his own know* 
ledge ; but he is not puffed up with it. He is polTefi 
fed with a pure and dilUntercfted love for the mathe- 
matics, though he U not folicitous to pafs for a ma- 
thematician ; vanity having no part in the great labour 
he fuftaioB to excel in that fcience. Me delpifes for- 
tune alfo ; and he has folicited me twenty timet to rc- 
queft the duke to gi*:e him left employment, which 
inay not be worth the hdf .of that he now has, in order 
tdhe ipore retired, and left tAe^ off from his ftvourite 
ftiidicik He dif^irert ' fc^et imea, nb^ .metho^ of . iu a 
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SroTie. own, trntlis which otlicm have dlfcoverccl before Kim. 

' He is charmed to 'find on tliefe occafiona that he is not 
a firft inventor, and that others hive made a greater 
progrefs than he thought. Far from being a plagiary, 
he attributes ingenious fulutions, which he gives to cer- 
tain problems, to the hints he has found in others, aU 
though the connexion is but very didant/^ &c. 

Mr Stone was author and tranllator of fqveral ufcful 
works; viz. i. A New Mathematical Didionary, in 
1 vol. 8vo, fird printed in 1726. 2. Fluxions, it\ I 

vol. 8vo, 1730. The Diref^ Method is a tranfiation 
from the French, of Hofpitars Analyfc des Infinimenti 
Petits : and the Invcrfe Method was fupplied by Stone 
liimfelf. 3. The Elements of Euclid, in 2 vola. 8vo, 
1731. A neat and ufeful edition of thofe Elements, 
with an account of the life and writings of Euclid, and a 
defence of his elements againfi modem objc^lurs. ikfide 
other fmaller works. Stone was a fellow of the Royal 
Society, and had inferted in the Philofophtcal Tratifi^ 
aflions (Vol. XLI. 218.) an “ Account of two 
fpecies of lines of the 3d order, not mentioned by 
Sir Ifaac Newton or Mr Stirling.” 

Stone (Jerome), thefpn of a reputable Teaman, was 
born in the parifli of Scoonic, in the county of P'ife, 
North Britain. His father died afbrciad when he was 
but three years of age, and his mother, with her young 
family, was kft in veiy narrow circumllancea* Jerome, 
Lke the re II of the children, having got the ordinary 
fchpol education, leading Englifh, writing, and arith- 
metic, betook hlmfelf to the bullnefs of a travelling 
chapman. But the dealing in buckles, garters, and 
fiich fmall article 8, '’nut fatting his fuperior genius, he 
fuun converted his little dock into books, and for fomc 
years went through the country, and attended the fairs 
as an itinerant bookfeller. There is great reafon to be* 
lieve that he engaged in this new fpecies of tralSc, 
more with a view to the improvement of his mind than 
for any pecuniary emolument. Formed by nature for 
literature, he pofTeded a peculiar ulent for acquiring 
languages with ama/.ing facility. Whether from a de- 
fire to underhand the Scriptures in their original lan- 
gua^jes, or from being informed that thefe languages are 
the parents of many others, he began his philological 
purluits with the (ludy of the Hebrew and Greek 
tongues ; and, by a wonderful elfuit of genius and ap- 
plication, made liimfelf fo far mafter of thefe, witbont 
any JLinid of aflHlance, as to able to interpret Uie 
Hebrew Bible and Greek Te^ment into Englilh aJ 
optriuram lihri. At tliia time he did not know one wovil 
of Latin. Senlible that he could make no great pro* 
grefs in learning, without the knowledge of at leaft the 
grammar of that language, he made application to 
the porilh fchoolmafler for his alfiftancci Some time 
afterwards, he was encouraged to profi^ute his ftudiea 
at the univerfity of St Andrew’^. An unexampled 
proficiency in every branch of Kterature roopm mended 
hint tp the elleein of the profelTors j and an unepininoa 
fund of wit and pleafantry rendered hipTi at ths bme 
time, the favourite of all bis fellow ftpdents, fomc of 
whom fpeak of him to this day with an bufiaftic de- 
gree of admiration and refpeA. About this ptriod 
fome very hu morons poetical pieces of his compofitinii 
Werr publiflicd Jn the Scots Magazine. Be^re he had 
Idl tlurdlelS^'n, or term, at St Andi^w’s, on an 


ajpplication to the collie bvtbc mailer of the fchool Stone 
of Dunkeld for an ufher, Mr Stone was recommended 
as the bell qualified for thajf office ; and about two or 
three years after, the mailer being removed to Perth, 

Mr Stone, by the favour of^ Lis grace the duke of 
Atholl, who had conceived a nigh opinion of hisabili- 
tics« was appointed his fucLefToir. 

When he firft went to Dunkeld, he enteitaincd hut 
an unfavourable opinion of the Gaelic language, \vbicK 
he cunfidcred as nothing belter than a barbarous inarti- 
culate gibberjih ; but being bent on inveftigating the 
origin and defeent of the ancient Scots, he fufFered not 
hU iwejudices to make him negkdtthci ftudy of their 
primitive tongue. Having, with his. urual affiduity and 
fuccefs, maftered the grammatical d£tficulties which ho 
encountered, he fet hhnfclf to difeoverfomethiDg of the 
true genius and chara&er of the language. He colkct- 
ed a number of ancient poems, the prodpAion of Irilh 
or Scottifti bards, which, he faid, were dirtng, innocent, 
paffionate, and bold. Some of thefe poems were tranf- 
iated into Englilh verfr, which feveral perfoiis^now alive 
have feen in manufeript, before Mr Maepherfon pub- 
liftied any of his tranflations from Offian. 

He died while he was writing and preparing for th^ 
prefs a treatifr, entitled, An Inquiry into the Origi- 
nal of the Nation and Language of the ancient Scots,, 
with Conjedlures about the Primitive State of the Cel- 
tic and other European Nations an idea which could 
not have been conceived by an ordinary genius. In this 
treatife he proves that the Scots drew their onginnl, as 
well as their Liugitage, fmm the ancient Ginils. Had 
Mr Stone lived to finilh this work, which difeovers great 
ingeniitty, immenfe reading, and indefatigable indullry, 
it would liave thrown light upon the dark apd early pe- 
riods of the Scottifli hiilory, as he opais a new and plain 
path for leading us through the unexplored labyrinths 
of antiquity. But a fever put an end to his life, his la- 
bours, and his uferulncfs, in the year 1757, being then 
only ill the 30th year of his age. He left, in inanu- 
a much efteemed and well known allegory, en- 
titled ‘‘The Immortality of Aiithori,” which has bacn^ 
publiftied and often reprinted fiiice his death, and will 
be B lafting monument of a lively fancy, found judge- 
ment, and corre^ tafte.. k was no fmall ornament of 
this extraordinary chara^er, that he paid a pious regard' 
to hiaaged mother, who furrived him two years, and 
received an annaal penfion from the duchefs of Atholl 
as a tefttmony of rcfpedl to tlie mcmcir)y of her-fon^ 
STONEHIVE, or Stone HW ivxN^ a fmall tavrii io 
the county of Kincardine, in Scotland, 15 miles foutb^ 
from Aberdeen. It was built in the time of Charles 11. 
and ftands at the foot of fome high cliflla, in a fmall bay, 
with II rooky bottom, opening a Itttk in one part, fo 
that fmall veflcls may find admitunce, but.only^at high, 
water. A pier laps oye^rtbi^ harbour from , the north 
fide to fecure after ihaireB^fnce. Thei^own 
tains about 800 infaaibitaptB- . The maou&duresarefsub 
olotfas and Ofnaburghsi koH worfted Uiread 

STONES, io BBlural hiflory, biSjd^a which &rp(i,nfi- 
pid«. not dudile, nor mfiamiiiablft, p0^, {pluU^iny|Btqr^ 

But as this is the definition; g waft by ck^flEs 
and patumlifts, mug reficir tbe^^padfir' ru W wticto 
EMTii, and Minebalogy, Fart It. claU i. for a* 

vieWN 
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ntw ^ tb^daflificatioa ot ttoggi; 

' mikc a fc«r obCprvatioM coijfceniing their aatural hi< 

As philofophers have jperplexed themfelvea much 
about ibc.wgi^ and ^^cflhatipu of the earth (a fubjefk 
certainly far beyond ll^' kea of the human inttllcd» at 
leail if we belicye it waa made by the almighty 
power of God)t fo have alfo propofed theorica to 
explain the ^ra^in pf^Jbues. When philoCophera limit 
their in^oirica Sfilhlj^ the boundaries of feience, where 
they are led by t^'fober and fafe condud of ohl^va- 
tJon andeapertmeii^i their ccuiclufions may be folid and 
nay h$ u&fiil i bi4 when, throwing experiment and 
obi^vatioii afidci {they rear a theory upon an airy no- 
ibingf or upon a ]^tngle detached fad, their theories will 
vanifli before the touch of true philoibphy as a roman^ 
tic palace befoiHS the rod of the enchanter* Sometimes 
from wluxiiy iw caprice^ or vanity, they attempt to con- 
found eveiy; 4 niitg : They wi(h to prove that the foul 
is mere mdttcr, that plants are animals, and tliat foffils 
are {^lanti^ and thus would bani/h two fnbftaiices, fpirit 
at)d defd matter, entirely from the world ; as if the 
Author of Mature were aduated by fordid views of 
parfimonyin the works of creation, though we evidently 
fee tliat a generous profufion is one of the charaderif# 
tic marks of thefe works. We leave the talk of con- 
founding the different elaffes of being to thofc phile- 
fophers whofe minds . arc too contraded to compre* 
bend a great variety of being at one view, or who pre- 
fer novaty to every thing elfe. We content ourfelves 
with the old opinion, that the foul is a fpiritual fub- 
ilance; that plants are plants, and that ftones are ftoncs. 

We have been led into thefe remarks by finding that 
Jbme philofophers fay that fiones are vegetables ; that 
they grow and increafe in fize like a plant. This 
theory, we believe, was. firft offered to the world by 
M. Tournefort, in the year 1702, after returning from 
bis travels in the caft. It was founded on a curious 
£id. la furveying the labyrinth of Crete, he ob* 
ferved that the names whidi vifitors bad engraved 
«pon the rock were not formed of hollow but of pro«i 
roinent letters like baffo relievos. He fuppofes that 
thefe letters were at firft hollowed out by knives j thiu 
the hollows have fince been filled up by the growth of 
the ftone j and hence he concludes that ftonei vegetate. 
Wc wilk we were fully affured of the fad that the let- 
ten were at firft hollowed, before wc attempt to ac- 
count for tneir promioency* But evenallowing the fap- 
pofition to be true that they were at firft hojlaw, wc 
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Here we wui only reply it is only a fingle fad, and that it is altogether 
uuphilofophical to deduce a general fy ft cm from a finglc 
fad. ^ 

In the yianu/ place, this protuhenney of tire charac- 
ters is Tcry improperly calm vegetation, for it is not 
produced by a procefs in any refped like the vegetation 
of a plant. , Vegetation fuppofes veffels containing 
fluids and growth by expanfion ; but whoever heai 3 
of velTels ia a ftone, of fluids movti^ in them, or of the 
different parts expanding and f welling like the branch 
or trunk of a tree ? Even the (ad which Tournefort 
mentions proves notliing. He iSoes not petend to fay, 
that the rock . itfclF is increafing, but only that a few 
fmall hollows are filled with new ftpny matter, which 
rifcB a little above the furrounding furfacc of the rock. 
This matter c vidently has been oticd liquid, and at length 
has congealed in the charincl into wMcb it had ruD.— 
But is not this eafily explained by a common proccfi?, 
the formation of ftaladites ? When water charged with 
calcareous matter is expofed to the adion of air, the 
vrater evaporates, and leaves the calcareous earth be- 
hind, which hardens and becomes like a ftone. 

, Having thus examined the principal fad upon which 
M* Tournefort founds his theory, it is uiineceffary to 
follow him minutely through the reft of his fubjed.— 
He compares the accretion of matter in the labyrinth 
to the confolidation of a bone when broken, bya callus 
formed of the extravafated nutritious juice. This ob- 
fervation is thought to be confirmed, by finding that 
the projediiig matter of the letters is whitifli and the 
rock itfdf grayilh. But it is eafy to find comparifona. 
The difficulty, M Pope fays, is to apply them. The rc- 
femblancc between the filling up of the hollow of a 
ftone, and the confolidation of a broken bone by a cal- 
lus, we confefs ourfelves not philofophers enough to fee. 
Were we writing poetry in bad tafte, perhaps it might 
appear. The circumftance, Uiat the prominent matter 
of the letters is whitifli, while the rock js grayiih, we 
flatter ourfelves ftrengthens our fuppofition that it con- 
fiils of a depofition of c^careous ipatter. Upon the 
whole, we conclude, we hope logically, that no fuck 
theory as this, that ftones are vegetables, can be ^rai^n 
from the fuppbfed fad refpeding the labyrinth* W c 
have to regret, that the account which we have feen pf 
the fubjed is fo imperfed, that we have not fulQ^ient 
materials for a proj^ inveftigjstton. Toomefdrt has 
noteveu toU us of whxt,kin4 df ftone or eai$h the , ao 
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cretipn confifti; yet this fingle tnforpiatiop ^oqld pro- 
iffion (a). 


bihly bave decided the qnefi 


(a) To give a more diftind notion of Toumefort’s tbeoryj we ftiall fufijoin hii conclofions : From tfiefe 
femtipipa.(lie fays) it folh>w% thpt *re ftones which grow in the quarries, aod of conieqnence that are 
fc<l| that, the fame jinice whic^ nmsrifhtf them ferves to rejoin their ^pprts when broken 1 juft as in the hopes of 
animpl^kud ,^^>rnncbes^ by bandiges ; aiid,ja'a word, thig th^ yegeMiie. Them is, 

then (he iaysl,4io room' to that, they are organized { or that they their putritippt 

; earth. T^s juice muft he fisft . |ltra|ed find prnparM in their furface,. which may be beve.cfteemrd as a 
hpf ba^k : andh.me it^moft he^oiiveyed to aU the 'otlier .parts. . It is highly piobablc the juiceilibich fiU- 
l^e-CMties was*bo«ight4hatli«r from the hoUom of the roots nor is, tfiere. any .npire difficolty 

ihiu..thga in the fiip *^hc rt^otf ,of oor.ifrg^ft oakis to tfie 

thci^>^heft bnmcheii* ' #omoftpnes^. Aheu he allowed tp vegetate |pd 

hpt.tbisdt «^g«W91!Wd>4h rjftjeeft, 

t|^.therk are abundance of ftpues whofe generation is inooncemble, without fuppofing^bpt th^^paiiDe ^ 

lund of fi^ds, wbertin the organical parts of the ftones are wrapped up as thole of the brgeft plants 
their fieedsi 9 
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jfrt/fieial Stokk, See Stucco. 

Eluiftc Stoiiit* ‘ Stt'Elaitk Marb£^,.' 

Pbih/liphtf^s 5 tovtf. See Pfnio 9 oi‘itBR^s Sron'n^ 

Precious Stosms. See Gem. 

Poekm^ ot LogaH^ a Qotie of a prddigtotia 

To cxaAly p^ifecli that it would rbck or (hake with 
the fmalleft foree. Of there (loiies the ancients give ut 
fbme account. Fliuy fays> that at Harpafa, a town of 
Ajhi, there was a rock of Aieha wonderful nature, that 
if touched with the finger it would (hake, but could 
not be moved from its place with the whole force of the 
body Ptedemy Hepheilion mentions f a gygoniati 
Rone near the'ocennj which was agitated when (truck by 
the (talk of an afphodel, but could not' be retnoeed by 
a great exertion of force. The word gygoniui feems to 
be Celtic \ for g<wiugog fignifies motiians, the rocking- 
iVone. 

Many rocking- (Vones^^are to he found in different 
parts of this ifland ; fome natural, others artiticial, or 
placed in their portion by human art. In the parifh of 
St Leven, C(3rnwa)l, there is a promontory called Caf^ 
tie Treryn, On the weftern fide of the middle group, 
near the top, lies a very large ftone, fo evenly poifed 
that any hand may move it from one fide to another; 
yet it is fo fixed on its bafe, that no lever nor any me- 
chanical force can ren^.ove it from its prefent fituation. 

It is called the Lt^^an-sione^ and is at fucli a height from 
tlie ground that no perfon can believe that it was niJfed 
TO itB prefent pofitioii by art. But there are other rock- 
ing floncs, which are fo (haped and fo fit unted, that 
there can be no doubt but they were cre6icd by human 
flrength. Of tins kind Borlafe thinks the great 
or Karn-lchaut in the pariih of Tyv^idnek, to be. It 
is 39 feet in circumference, and four feet thick at A 
medium, and (lands on a fingle pedrRal. There is alfo 
a remurkable (lone of the fame kind in the ifland of fit 
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Agnes in Mcilly. The under rock A is lo feci 6 
inches high, 47 feet round the middle, and touches the 
ground with no wore than half its bafe. The upper 
rock C reds on oUe point only, and is fo nicely balanced, 
that two or three men with a pule can move it. It is 
eight feet fix inches high, and 47 in circumference. On 
the top there is a bafon D hollowed out, three feet ele- 
ven inches ill diameter at a medium, but wider at the 
brim, and three fett deep. Prom the globular (hape of 
this upper (lone, it is highly probable that wm round- 
ed by human art, and perhaps even placed on its pedef- 
tal by human ftrength. In Sithney parifh, near Hel- 
flone, id Cornwall, llbod the famous logan, or rocking 
ft one, commonly called Men j 4 mier, q. d. Men an Bar, 
or the top-stone. It was eleven feet by fix^ and four high, 
and fo nicely poifed on another ftone that a little child 
could move it, and all travellers who came this way de- 
fired to fee it. But Shrubfall, Cromwcirs governor of 
Peiulennis, with much ado caufed it to be uhderniitied, 
to the grt'kl grief of the country. There' -tAt fotrtc 
fh^rks of the tmd on it, and, by its qUadrait^iihrih^, 
it wax pttibalily dedicated to Mercury. 

' Tlmt the rocking ftonea are moncfihcntt erefled 
Druids cannot be doubted ; but tradition haaf ndt 
hirarmed wfbr what purpofe they w'eh; intended. Mr 
T^dltfhd^ftkstliiat the Droids roadethe pifople believi;^' 


or acquitted the accufed,'^ and brought critniofils. to cofi- 
fefs what could not omtwife be extdtted ftiom iHehu 
How far this cokjefdlurc is right we flinll leave' to Wioffe 
who are deeply verfed in the jknowledge of antiquities 
to determine. • 

Sonorous Sronff a kind of fto^% tetnarkable for emit- 
ting an agreeable found when (IVtirk, and mkch ufed 
in China for making mufical iqftruments which they 
call Ptrfg, ^ 

The various kinds of fonordus ftbnes known in 
China differ confidcrably fmm one ^ailbther in beauty, 
and in the ftrength and duration of their tone; and 
what is very furpiifing, is, that thi&J; difference i!;in not 
he difeovered cither by the diffcfrend.degiccs of their 
hardneffi, weight, or fiiienefs nf grain,^ qr by any othCr 
qualities which might be fuppofed ^o determine it. 
Some ftones are found reniailcably harej,^ which are ve- 
ry fonorous; and others exceedingly foft^ which have 
an excellent tone ; fome extremely heavy tniit a very 
fweet found ; and there are others as light pumice- 
ftone which have alfo an agreeable found. 

^rhe chcmlfti and naturalifts of Europe have never 
yet attempted to difeover, whether fome of our ftonea 
may not have the fame propeities as the foiiurous ftones 
of the extremities of A(ia. It however appears, 
that the Romans were formerly acquainted wijtfi a fo- 
norous ftone of the clnfs of hiang-che, Pliny (fays 
the Abbe du Bos, in his RcflcAions on Poetry and 
Painting, w^licn fpeakingcf curious ftones) obferves that 
the ftone called chalcopbonas j or brazen founds is black 5 
and that, according to the etymology oF its name, it 
fends forth a found much refcmhling that of brafs 
when it is ftruck. The paffagc'of Pliny ia as follows: 
Cbalcophonas nigra ejl s fed etifa arts tinnitum reddit. 
Some fonorous ftones were at length fenl into l^’ranct', 
and the btc Duke cle Chaiilnes examitu’d them whh par- 
ticular attention. The following arc foinc of his ohrerCa- 
tions; “ The Ariukmy of Sciences, Mr Rom6 de Lifle, 
and fcveral other Icarnid mincralogift?, when afleed 
if they were .acquainted with the black (lone Of w’hich 
the Cliinefc king was made, for anTwer cited'tlie paf- 
fage of Pliny mentioned by Boethius tic Bott, r.innr- 
118, and in the Diftignafy of Boinarc, and added' 

Mr Andirfon fays in his Naiurd Hi (lory of IcelauA 
refpefting a bluiih kind of ftogc which iS very fono- 
rous. As the black ftone of the Chinefe becomes of a 
blu'iih colour when filed, it ia probably of the fame fpe- 
cieB. None of the reft who were confultcd had ever 
foen it. The Chinefe ftone has a great rcfemblancc at 
firil fight to black marble, and like it is calcareous^ 
but marble generally is not foiiurou'?. It alfo external- 
ly refcmbleB toucbftone, which is a kind of bafaltca, aud 
the bafaltCB found near volcanoes ; but thefe two ftones 
are vitrifications.** ^ 

The di^te next endeavoured to procure fome infor- 
mation from the ftone-cOttefs.’^ • They all replied, ttiiit 
'bhie-ccfiouired ma¥blc vEi-y foflorous, and'that tbey 
had' feetr large blocks itf it whidi emitted a very ftrotig 
found ( but the duke having ordered a king to be'^cohii / 
ftruidled of thk/fcind of'ftone, it found that ii di(|f 
not poflVfs that property. By try mg thehUek marljtlij 
of IlanderH, « piece « ledgtkfbMi! which erfifttW 


Wlit iPhcy rfoYie dOOM move them> xhdHhat by a tniHi- an agreeable foimd: It i^*da>xnit''ihto a4rfd|fi^' whi^h 

■V<W,?1EVIf.VBH'*ri.. ■ ;• ‘-i - -rur,.' ■ --v yjyK' 
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Stone, tiont gi?e» ue r^ofpn to the Hones of which 

the king are formed are aoj|^lig clfe but a black kind 
of marblcv the ^onHituen^ parts 9F which are tlie fame 
.as tb'ofc gf Jtlus marbt^ Curapcj,^ but that fume dif- 
ference in their org^oi^tipn renders them more or lefs 
fonoroiis. , 

Swmc^$r9Ji K fuiUits)^ gr friid/tontp fo called 
from its cKccdTivply^^' fetid fmell, calcareous earth im- 
pregnated with pdimleum. Tt is found, 1. Solid, 
with the partieW tcarcely yifible, of a black co- 
lour, as the mafmc does in Flanders, and in the pro- 
vince of JutluiidJm Sweden. 2. With vifible grains of 
a blackifli browc colour, found like wife in fonne places 
of Sweden, j. jVitli toarfe fcales, found alfo in Sw»c- 
den. Great of the lime Hones found in England 
ludoiig 10 this/i^ars, and emit a very fetid fmell when 
111 uek violent^, but it foon goes in the fire. 

Stonm Marrow* See Clay, fpecies 4. 
SroNM-l^rft a fpecies of pottery fu called from its 
hard ncfjs.. -iSce /- r r- Po a c E L A I N , and Po TT E a Y- 
Clay is a principal ingredient in pottery of all Itinda 
which, has the property of hardening in the Hre, and of 
Tcceiving and preferving any form into which it is 
inpuldcd. One kind of clay rcfiHs the moH violent 
a^ion of the Bre after being hardened to a certain de- 
,grcc, but is incapa1)l«; of receiving a fufHcient degree 
of hardneCs and fulldity. A fecond kind afTumes a 
bardiiefs refeinbling that of Hint, and fuch a compa^- 
nefs that vcflela made of it have a gloffy appearance 
ia their fra^liire refembling porcelain. Thefe two 
fpecies owe their peculiar properties of refiHing^heat 
without melting, to fand, chalk, gypfum or fcrrugi*> 
nous earth, which they contain. A third fpecies of clay 
begins to harden with a moderate fire, and melts en- 
tirely with,, a Hrong fire. It is of the fecond fpecies 
that Aone-ware is made. 

The moll famous manufa£lory of Hone-ware, as well 
as of other kinds of pottery, is at IVurnem in StaHbrd- 
fhirev This can be traced with certainty at Icall two 
ecgturics back ; but of its firft introduAion no tradi- 
tion reniai 11 5. In 1686, as wc learn from t)r Plot's 
JKa,tpraI Hillory of Stafford (lure publifhed in that year, 
JndtrfoHt ,|jply thc coarfc ycllow, red, black, and mottled wares, 
were made in. this country ; and the only materials 
ethpluyed for them appear to have been the different 
coloured clays which are found in the neighbourhood, 
and which form fome pf the mcafures or llrata of the 
coja'l-mines. Thefe coarfc clays made the body of the 
W^e,, and thc glaze was produced by powiKred Igad- 
pre, fprinhlcd qn the piecci before’ the firing, with thc 
Addition of a little nianganefe for foiiije particulaj^ co- 
Jours. Thc.quantity of goods manufnfiurcd was at that 
t^ime fo incgnfidcrabltvthat ^he chief f?lc of them, the 
Do&or fays, was to poor crate-men, who carried 
them on their backs all oyer the 

16^1 tw-o,iE^n|ouf,Brti(an8 from. 
Oermany# iif tb^namn of 3^1er,]Get^. pcair 9u>flem,. 
and cortied pn a fmaU work Th,!^ 

. broMght into, this country the qf glaring Hom- 

wc^bY caftiug. fflt into tbe kjlW imile it is hot, and 
^ nqjQtber iaip/gvcTBcnts of le^ importance t but find^ 

; j^hi^yiGouId pot keep th^r ftcrctt>to tHemWvcs, tbpj 

^tlij^.placs rasher 10 dlfguft. time var?- 

iHjtIunito bjr 

J^nner above^mcntioDcdi were added to the warea 
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before made. The white kind, which afterwards be- Stoae. 
came, and for many Ibcceeding years continued, the " 

Haple branch of pottery, is faid to have owed its origin 
to. the foUpwing accident; A potter, Mr AHbury, 
travelling to London, perceived fomething amifs with 
one, of Itishorfe's eyes, an hoftlcrat Dundable faid he 
could foot] cure him, and for that purpofe put a com- 
mon black flint Hone into thc fire. The potter obfer- 
ving it, when taken out, to be of a fine white, immedi- 
ately conceived thc idea of improving his ware by thc 
addition of this material to the whitcH clay he could 
procure : accordingly he fenjt hon^ a quantity of thc 
Hint Hones of that country, where they are 'plentiful 
among the chalk, and by mixing them with tobacco-, 
pipe clay, produced a white Hone-ware much fiipcrigr 
to any that had been feen before. 

Some of the other potters foon dlfcovcred the fourcc 
of this fijperiority, and did not fail to follow his ex- 
ample. Fgr a lung time they pounded thc Hint Hones 
in private rooms by manual labour in mortars ; but ma- 
ny of the poor workmen (ufFcred f^verely from thc dull 
of the Hint getting into their lungs, and producing 
dreadful coughs, cunfumptions, and other pulmonary 
Hifurders. Thefe difallers, and the incrcafed demands 
for the flint powder, induced them to try to grind it 
by mills of various condruflinns ; and this method be- 
ing found both effedlual and fafe, has continued in prac- 
tice e,ver fmce. With thefe improvements, in the be- 
ginning of the prefent century, various articles were 
produced for tea and coffee equipages. Soon after at> 
tempts were made to furnifh the dinner table alfo^ and 
before the middle of thc century, utenfils for thc table 
were manufaclured iq quantity as well for exportation 
as home confumption. 

But the fait, glaze, the only one then in ufe for this 
purpofe, is in its own nature fo imperfect, and the 
jwtters, from an injudicious competition among them- 
fclves for cheapnefs, rather than excellence, had been fo 
imittentivc to elegance of form and neat nefs of work- 
manfliip, that this ware was rejeiled from the, tables of 
perfons of rank; and about the year 1760, a white 
ware,, much more beautiful and better glazed am 
ours,, began to be imported in;Confidcrable .quancitie» 
from France. 

This inundation of a foreign manufaflure, fo much 
fuperior to any of our own, niu{l have h^d very bad 
efiedls upon thc potteries, of this kingdom, if a new one, 

Hill more to the public taHe, had not^peared fogh af- 
ter, In the year 176^ Mr Jufiah Wedgwopd,! ,wbp 
had already introduced reVerak improvements intg tbi^ 
art, invented a fpecies of earthen ware for , the table 
quite new in its appcaranccv covered with a rich and. 
brilliant glaze, bearing fudden alternations of heat and 
cold» man ufadured 'with cafe and expedition, and con- 
fcquentl^ cheap, and haying cycry requifitc for the 
pprpgfe mended. To this new tnanufaaure the queen 
plcafed give her qaiqc and patronage, 9.0111- 
manding it to he, cmled and honouring 

the inventor by , appointiiig him her majefty's pott^er. 

The cQfnipon clay of iw country is ufed Kgr the 
ordinaij AyrU ; the fiber kind^ kre made of clay fronii 
l^eyoqflqTe<and porf^ir^^ chiefly frtmi Biddefbrd } 
tbb^nU. ffoin 'the T^nves arcj^alt brought foiigh 

tonV xhere is no conjecture formea dnacbrigniairea- 

lun 
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StonCi fdtl of fixing the ntanufaftore in tills foot, except for 
Stone- the convenience of plenty of coals, which abound under 
all the country. * 

The flints firfl are ground in mills, and the day pre- 
pared by breaking, wafliing, and fifting, and then th^ 
arc mixed in the requifite proportions. The flints 
are bought firft by the people about the country, and 
by them burnt and ground, and fold to the tnanilfac- 
tifrers by the peck. 

The mixture is then laid in large quantities on kilns to 
evaporate the moiflure; but this is a nice work, as it mu(t 
not be too dry ; next it is beat with large wooden ham- 
mers, and then is in order for throwing, and is mould- 
ed into the forms in which it is to remain : this is the 
mod difficult work in the whole manufadure. A boy 
turns a perpendicular wheel, which by means of thongs 
turns a fmall horizontal one, jiillbcfore the thrower, with 
fuch velocity, that it twirls round the lump of clay he 
lays on it into any form he direds it with his fingers. 

There are 300 houfes which arc calculated to em- 
ploy, upon an average, twenty hands each, or 6000 
in the whole ; but of all the variety of people that 
woik in what may be called the preparation for the 
Employment of the immediate manufadurers, the total 
number cannot be much fhort of ]c,ooo, and it is in- 
crcafing every day. Large qiiaiitiliea are exported to 
Germany, Ireland, Holland, Ruflia, Spain, the Eall 
Indies, and much to America ; fome of the fined forts 
to France. 

S<TON£ in the Bladder, See Mf.dicine, N® 400. 
Surgery, ; and, Alkali, N® 17, j8, 19. 

Stone, in merchandife, denotes a certain weight 
for weighing commodities, A fluite of beef at Lon- 
don is the quantity of eight pounds i in Hercfordfliire 
IZ pounds: in the North 16 pounds. A (lone of glafs 
is five pounds; of wax eight pounds. A ftonc of .wool 
(according to the datule of j 1 Hen. VII.) is to weigh 
I4patinc]8; yet in fome places it is more, in others 
Icfs ; as in Gloiicederfliirc 1 5 pounds ; in Herefordfhire 
12 pounds. Among horfe-courfers a done is the 
weight of 14 pounds. 

The reafon of the name is evident. Weights at firft 
were generally made of done. Sec Deut. xxv. i j. where 
the word trail flated nueighty properly fignifiea njlane, 

B^ONR-Chaitert in ornithology. Sec Motacilla. 

STbhlEHENGE, a edebrated monument of anti- 
quity, (jlandfl in the middle of a flat area near the fum- 
mit of bill fix miles diftant from Salifbury. It is en- 
clofed by a drculardoiible bank and ditch near 30 feet 
brpad, after crofli'ng which we afeend 30 yards before 
we reach the ybi k. The whole fabric confifted of two 
tfi/i ■ Circles and two ovals- The oute?r circle IS about 108 
f/i/i of ^ diameter,' Confifting when entire of 60 flones, 30 

JiluMia 3° of which remain jont? 24 up- 

VoK ^’ riglitN, 17 ftanding and 7 down, afunder, and 8 

)p. 107. impofts. Eleven uprights have tbEir ^ impdfts on them 
by the gi^nd entrance. Thefc ftones at-e] from 1 3 to 20 
feet high. . tteMEffcr circtels fbmewhat' inqrE thnii 8 
foet frq^ the itifide qf the outer one, and coiiflfted of 
40 lefler ftpnes, (the higheft 6 feet), of which only ,10 
remam, ^nd only ii ftanding i the walk between thej( 
two circles in feet in circAfmfcrencc. 
of peH ie\an| OyaTlormed 19 ftonee (from t(!i to 
f^ct higji witH ithpdftsi which- pi* 
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calls trilithonsy and above jb feet high, fifing in height Stone-* 
as they go round, and eidh pair feparate, and not con- 
neded as the outer pair ; ifid higheft 8 feet. Within 
thefe are 1 9 more fmaller fingte ftoncS, of which only 6 
are ftanding. At the upper eti^ of the adytum is the 
altar, a large fiab of blue coarfc niarble, 20 inches thick# 

16 feet long, and 4 broad ; prelTed down by the weight 
of the vaft ftones that have fallen upon it. The whole 
number of ftones, uprights, impofts, and altar, is exa£t- 
ly 140. The ftones are far from ^ing artificial, hut 
were moft probably brought from thhfe called the Gray 
Weathers on Marlborough Downs, 15 or ifi miles off s 
and if tried with a tool they appear bf the fame hard- 
nefs, grain, ar.d colour, generally redd;ifti. The heads 
of oxen, deer, and other beails, have b^Een found on dig- 
ging in and about Stonchci^e ; and human bones in 
the circumjacent barrows. Inere arc ^brec entrances 
from the plain to this ftrudlure, the moft cnnfiderahlc 
of which is from the nortli-eaft, and at eaqh of them 
were raifed on the out fide of the trench two huge 
ftones, with two fmaller within parnllel to them. 

It has been long a difpnte among the learned, by 
what nation, and for what purpofe, tluTe enormous 
ftones were collected and arranged. The tirft account 
of this ftrufturc we meet with is in Geoffroy of Mort- 
moutli, who in the reign of King Stephen, wrote 
the hiftory of tlie Britons in Latin. He tells ns# 
that it was crci'ftcd by the counfel of Merlin the Bri- 
tifti enchanter, at the command of Aurelius Ambro- 
^fiUB the lall Britifti king, in memory of 460 Bri- 
tons wJio were murdered by Hengift the Saxon. The 
next account is that of Polydore Virgil, who fays that 
the Britons cred\ed this as a fepulchral monument of 
Aurelius Ambrofius. Others uippofe it to have been 
a fepulchral monument of Boadicca the famous Britifh 
queen. Inigo Jones is of opinion, that it was a Roman 
temple ; from a ftonc 16 feet long, and four broad, pla- 
ced in an exadl pofition to the caftwarJ, altar faftiion. 

Mr Chariton attributed it to the Danes, who w ere two 
year.mafters of VViltfhire ; a tin tablet, on which were 
fome unknown charaders, fiippnfcd to be Punic, w^s 
digged up near it in the reign of Henry Vllf. but is 
Ipft ; probably that might have given fome information 
refpedling its founders. Its common name, Stonchm^t, 
is Saxon, and fignifies a ** ftonc gallows/' to which 
thofe ftones, having tranfverfc impofts, bear fomc 'rc- 
femblance. It is alfo called in Welch or 

•* the ^auts dance." ' 

Mr Grcife thinks that Dr Stukeley has compicilcly 
pWed this ftru'Rure to have been a. Britifh tcmpld’iti 
which the Druids officiated. Pie fiippofcs it to have'*'*’ 
been the metropolitan temple of Great- Britain, 
tranflates the wmrds ehotr frour •• the great choir or 
temple." The learned Mr Bryant is of opinioh that it 
was creflped'bya colony of Cuthites probably before 
the time of the Druids ; becaiift it was ufoal ikith (hem 
to place oheyaft ftonc upon another fot a rcli|ri6tis 
in4rial; and ihcfc theyfofteir plated fo eqdahfly, that even 
a breath of wind would! fomctlmes make thcM vibrate. Of 
fodi ftonta one remains at this day W the pile of Strong- 
fa«ngc. The aadents dlftingulftred ftphea erefted with % 
religious viewa, hj tKc name of/a^ffT' / bjr t&htcfb vtfhb ij^* 
niflcd.My thing kilalr an^ The Callra 

them Stonchfeiijge^d- 
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Stook cording to Mr Bryimt, u, itHjpmfcd of tliefe omMr 
^ t ^pc8 4 bcMt^be Dj^t tqifii'lr&iKiTOinated AmhnjLu- 
^ frQin a Rom^ i^tnbriofias, for noiaqh perfeii 

ever ,ht^r f^o^^e mhr^ iq wbofe 

cinity^ it^ftopd^. tbofe were rockjng fteiuii 'i 

and there : ^ol«)^\^inent of thii fort near 

t’enzai^ee 141 Go^cpfi w^ich dill retaiuB ike name of 
main>‘0^hcr^ orjtl?^ j,^Gire 4 Rofics. Such a one ii meo- 
lioncd by ^ Ub, Rhudius, fuppofed to have been 
raifed in the the Argonauia, in the idaiid Te- 

00s, oathe.mpnq^nt oftbetwo-wanged fous of Boreas, 
ilain by llcrci;ii(i^ I and tl^re are othera in China and 
other countries. \ , 

. STOOK ( a term ufedin many parts of die king- 
dom fur a (hack of corn eontaining 12 iheaves. 

STOOL, j^l^edtciucf au evacMation 01 difehavge of 
the faeces by jAc anus. 

Stoqj., tujlniiiiug, is ufed when the in iners leave off 
diggmg;.detbeiv aud work in the ends forwards The 
cnd.bctprie them is called xXkzJlo^iL 

SroidL, in fliip-building, the name of the fiipporters 
of t^ poop and lop lanterns. 

.Stooping, in falconry, is when a hawk, being 
Ujran her wings at the height of her {vitch, bends down 
violently to take the foivL 

' STOPPERS, in a fliip, certain ihort pieces of rope, 
which are ufiially knotted at pne or both ends, accord- 
ing to the purpofe for which tiiey are defigmd. They 
arc either ufed to fufpend any hca\y body, or to retain 
a Ciible, (hroud, dec. in a fs^ed poiition. Tims, the 
nnehorr., when firA hoided up from the ground, are 
hung to the cathead by a flapper attached to the lat- 
ter, which psffing through the anchor ring, is after- 
wards failened to the timber head 4 and the fame rope 
ferves, to fallen it on tlm bow at fea^ or to fufpend it 
by the ring which is to be funk from the /hip lo the 
boitom. The Hoppers of the cable have a large knot 
and a laniard at one end, and arc falltncd to a ring holt 
ill the deck by the oilier. They are attached to the cable 
by ilie laniard, which is fafleiird fccurcly miind both 
by feveral turns paflTed behind the knot, or about the neck 
of ihe Hopper ; by which means the cable is reHrjuned 
fi;om running out of the (hip when (he rides at Bnehor* 
The .Hoppers of the fhroud have a knot and a la- 
niard »t each and. They are only ' ufed when the 
(hrOuda are cut afunder in battle, or diLbled by tempe- 
fiun^ia weather; at which time they are Ji Hied, in the 
fame munner .as thufe of the cables, lo the (eparatrd 
pacb of the (h.roiud, which ^re then^by reunited, fo ns 
tO;Jbe iit for immedia^ fcrvicc. This, hp^evei*, is only 
a temporary expedient. • 

, STOPS. Set Functuatipn ;iau 4 Scftirr^as, 

STORAX^ S*^ Stvras- 5,, 

STOjlK,t fW o^tiithplogy. Sec '* 

STOyE fi;>y Keating apartiQrnt^^rtsi^nlioufeB^ hot- 
t^jufeSf. liuit v , ' 

■When Ueatipg iof the mechanical propeitiiiil^pf air^ 
. we cx|>Uiqe4 in detail; ttie manner in which 

; the eapanfion produced in a mafs of air by heaf pro- 
^^uccathat motion pp^oiir cki^neys ia qalUd; the 
4i[a»ghi|; if. tKe 'cW.m^y.; afodf iu 

circling (lances. which tend to check, to 

fp )*• ^ m 

" jyimkiandriqtiaud air wthichucceH'arily ata.qmr' 
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pany the 'confmnption of the fuel. . In pNavMa- Smve. 
TJ-Ci we aUb laitfiicWd to the manner - in which our'" 
i^rns immediately operate in wanning our apastmentSh 
At pacCeot, when about todeferibe a method of warm- 
ing inlriniically difftfent, we muH pay fome more at- 
tentiom to the diftingui^iug cincumliancc. Without 
ptrctcnduig tio-fxplaia the jdiyfiical connexion of heat 
and light, it may fuifice to obferve, that heat, ns well 
ns light, is communicated to dillant bodies in an ih- 
ibant by radiation. A perfon pafikng haflily by the 
door of a glafshoufc feels the glow of beat in the very 
RicMoeathe fees the dazzling light of the furnace mouth, 
and it is interrupted by merely fcrecning hia face with 
his hand. In tiiis way is an apartment partly unarmed 
by ail open fire ; and we avoid the oppreflive heat by 
fitting where the fire is not ieen, or by interpofing a 
fercen. We are apt to conned^ this fo drongly in the 
imagiuaiiou with tlie light emitted by the fire, that 
wc attribute the heat to the immediate aflion of the 
light. But this opinion is fhown to be gmcuitoiis by 
a curious experiment made before the Royal 8ucitty 
by Dr Hooke, and afterwards, with more cure and 
accurate examination, by Mr Schcele. They found, 
that by bringing a plate of the moll tranTparent glafs 
briflriy between the fire and one’s face, the heat is im- 
mediately intercepted without any fenfible diniinuiion 
of the light. Scheelc, by a very pretty invcHjgatiou, 
difeove red that the glafs. made the frparatiun, and did 
it both in rcfradlion hikI refleflion ; fur he found, that 
when the light ui the iVune fire was colle^lcd into a fo- 
cus by means of a poliflitd metal concave fpeculum, a 
thermometer placed there was i^jlanily affeded. But 
if we employ a .gUCs fpeculum foiled in ihc ufual man- 
ner with quickfilver, of the .(amc diaim;;ter, and focal 
dillancc:, and of equally brjlliant reded ion, there is 
hardly any fenfible heat produced in the. focus, and 
the thermometer mu(l remain there fora very lung while 
before it is fenfibly affedled. When wc repealed this 
curious experiment, we found, that after the glafs 
has remained a long while in this pofiiioii, w^hetlicr 
tranfmitting or reflediing the 1ight„ it lofes in a gi^nt 
meafurc its power of intercepting the lieat. By var) ing 
this obfervalion in many of its cifcumllanccs, we think 
ourfclvcs entitled to conclude^ that the glafs abforbs the 
heat which it intercepts, and is. very quickly heated by 
ihe abCorption* Whak it fifes in itsoWa tcnjptrnturc, 
it intercepts die heat powerfully ; but when' it is, as it 
were, faturated, attriiding no more than what it imme- 
diately inivpartstQ; the air i«-€t)rp,^^ conu6l with it, 
the beat pslTcs freely tUropgb.akmg with the light. . If 
thc.gtafs be held fomar the fire diat the furroUnding 
air is very much hcatrd, rto Csafible interruption of heat 
is perpeived after the glafs thmi rai4irattd4 We fuuiid 
the 4 ;h£tk moiv: f|MU;k)y .fenfible than ^ the thermo- 
meter of ibis inftautanaoujs radiation of die heat which 
af^companies the light, W is feparatjed' from it ip tbiy 
e^erimciit. It is a very inHruClive 'experiinetu in the 
phyficdogy of hc?t-, . 

We canneot fay w f't't thiSiradiatiop of heat tnay 
extend, uor whether th« accompAnyment of lighi is ab- 
folately ne^efCary. mathematician preceedfr^ the 

fuppqinion that' it extends as far as the radiatijoti ixF 
l^kt, and thnt, hieing a^fo reftilineaf, -.the denfity of 
i^c;:hiea^ is .proportional to that/jof the. light* ./ But 
tbefe, nQtjqps.are fpincwh;;«t gratuitonijCBmd thete are 

» appearances 
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appcarancct wliidi rrtid«r tbem doabtfuK When with 
a lens of an inch tn diametet* we fortji a focus on a piece 
of black tinpolifhed marble of an inch diamc^tet', ^c'nfa- 
themtician muft allow that no more rays fidl On the 
marble than if the lens wei^e away : therefore the 
maible fhould be equally wanned in eiifier cafe. Bbt 
h is by no means lo* as we hare repeatedly f^nd by 
expobng it during eqnal times, and then dropping it 
into water. The water which is heated by the marble 
on which the focus has been formed will be found to 
have acquired from h mucli more heat than the 
other. The lops of lofty mountains which arc ncrer 
fliadcd by clouds, but enjoy perpetual funfliine and fe- 
renity, indeed of being warmer than the valleys below, 
arc covered with never-melting fnow 5 and wchavefotnc 
grounds to fufpedi chat the genial iAduciice of the fun 
requires the co-eperation of the atmofpherc, and to 
doubt whether there is any warmth at the moon, on 
which no ntmnfphere like ours can be obferved. Per- 
il ips the heat which crlieers tis, and fertilizes our earth, 
is chemically fepafated from our atmofphere by its elec- 
tive attva£lion for the light of the fun. Our fuccefTors 
in the ftudy of meteorology riced tiot fear that thefuh- 
jeA of their rcfearch will be foon deprived of fcicntific 
allurements. Wc know but liitle of it after all the 
progreft we have made during this laft century, and it 
ftill prefents an ample field olidifcullion. 

We faid that the accompany men t of light is not de- 
monftrably ncccffary. We arc certain that h^^at may be 
imparted without any fenfible light, in a manner which 
wc can hardly fitppofe any thing but radiation. If a 
piece of very hot iron be placed a little without the 
priricipal focus of a metalUlc eoiicave fpeculom, and a 
very fenfible air-thcrmomcter be placed in its conjugate 
focus, it will fniUntly ihow an elevation of tempera lure, 
although the iron is quite imperceptible to an eye which 
has even been a long while in the dark. No fuch rife of 
temperature is obftrved if the thermometer be placed a 
little to one fide of the focus of the fpcculum; therefor^ 
the phenomenon is precifely fimilar to the radiation of 
liglik Wc arc obliged therefore to acknowledge that 
heat is radiated in this experiment in the fame way 
that light Js in the common optical eipeHinenis. 

Although this is the moft irfiial way that we in this 
country empfoy fuePfor warming our npartments, it is 
by no means the only wf*y in which the heat diffufed 
from this fuel ens^ bs imparted to dtftant bodies. 'It is 
not even the 'tnoft riFeAual' method ; it is di£tbfcd alfb 
W immediate communication to bodiei in cbhtslA:. 
The air in immedtate* contra A with the btiVning fuel i 4 
heated, and im^atts fome of its heSt to the air lying 
bey Olid it, and this is partly fliared with air which 
h^Niill fatiher off; 'iiid rhfi diffirfiort, hy cobimuniptlon 
in goes on till the retnoie air contiguous to the 

stralfS) the floors the ceiliUg, the’ furniture,' the com- 
pany, all get a fliarc of it in propoitioti to theirlittrSc- 
tibfis nnd their capacities^ ' And the air ii tfibs con- 
ihiiially fupplied, and continually gites out. heat, th^ 
walls, tStc; become gradually w^armcr, and *the mom 
becomes comfortable and pleafant. But wd ’apprehend 
ehnt «o great proportion of 4 he heat aArirfiy ac^^imd 
by the* mom is coftinvutiicatcdln this way. 
fnftOh'hyTorffa^fi^hril flow; cl^ediAlly'in'arr 
-enry dry^f^b the airltf theiiiiineljliate 

ceighboUthoodof thefti’dis burned uplbeidhihirieJi^be* 


fore ft has time to inipli^ any of the heat’ received iit Siovr, 
contaA. “Wc ktlow that’^'the time employed in difflf- — 
firig IlMf in this way throw "ft agirant air, to any mo- 
derate didance is vCry confidcrable. We imagine tliere- 
fore that the heat communitstc^'td our" fooms by an 
open fire is chiefly by radiation, in a way fotne- 
rhing differcilt from-^liat wc mentfotred before. We 
imagine, that as the piece of glals hi pr Hooke’s ex- 
periment abforba the beat, fo rh^ whole mafs of air 
which 'fills the room intercepts the ralfpated heat in every 
part of the room where the fire is feen, apd is as it 
were faturated with it throughout, uiifi ready to Impure 
it to every body immerfed in it. WfJ cannot olbtTwifc 
account for the of the heal in the diflFeiuit 

parts of the room, Mer( radiation odthc folid bodies 
would warm them in the itivcrfe duplicate ratio of 
their diflanccs from the fire ; and diffulipn by centaA,. 
if compatible with the rapid current np the chimney, 
would heat the room ftill more nneqnably. "^^RecolleA 
how flowly, and with what rapid diminutidn of tn- 
teiifity, the colour of blue vitriol is coinmihiicntcd 
to water even to a vciy fmall diftancc. But becaiifc all 
parts of the air of the room abforh radiated heat, what 
is faturated nt a higher temperature, being nearer tO' 
the fire, rifis to the ceiling, fprcails outwards along the 
ceiling, and has its place fupplied by the air, which 
is thus pufhed towards the fire fronl the pluceii which 
are not dircrAly illuminated. 

Far different is the method of warming the room by 
a (love. Here the radiation, if any, h very fcthlc or 
fcanty ; and if a paffage were allowed up the chimney for 
the warmed air, it would he quickly cai rird c^ff. TMa 
is Well known to the Englifh who refide in ibi- cold cli- 
mates of St Pcterlburgh, Archangel, S:c. Thiv Ihyc 
the exhilarating fluttei of an open fire, unii often hr.vc 
one in their parlour; but tJiis, fo far from wanning 
the room during the extremt: cold weather, obliges ^lr:m 
lo heat ihcir floves more frequently, and evtn ab- 
ftraAs the heat from a whole I'uite of apsirtmciits. But 
nil paffage this way is fliut up when wc warm ri ry *in 
by floves. The air immedisttly contigumi^ cn tluM'd^e 
h heated by contaft, and this heat is gindnally, tboiigb 
fldwlyi difFufed through the whule room. The diffufiiijn 
would however be very flow indeed, were it not For the 
gtiat expanfibility of ah- by heat. But the 'air’ fiir- 
roiinding the Hove quickly expands and rifes to the cei'l- 
fng, while the neighbouring air flides iii lo fiipply the 
pliee, nay Is even puflitd in by the air wliieb gi rs 
tmtWards aloft. ’ Thiis rhe whole 'air is fobn mixed, 
ahd the' ’robm acquires almo ft an eqbal ttinpcriiiurc 
throughout. , * . . ^ 

^Ttfe M^ar'ming by ftoi^cs muft tTiertfore be ititmaged 
Upon very different principles from -thofe adopted in 
the employment of open fifes, The geriefal pfine^jilc 
18, 1/?, To'tm^lnfy thefuelTnthf'ntoft effefltuil h'^iquiicr 
ttic extfcflurpWtW tlfe ftovC, wlj^cH is im- 
mediatety efficient in warming the cohtigubbs'alr f'Sndi- 
irfJ To «ep' in'tli^ hibih ffie 'alr iilrcldy 'waVdic-d^i ct 
tvalA is inueV 'as is^ clpnfill Ait with w^iblefofiiifttcra ' and 
cleUnKncfs. " ‘‘ '■ '• 

* T^ic firft ptifpbfe fs achoniMiihr^fl 

ffirtf of the fafiiace‘ rOiind s m^haT tfaVis', pr^, jri mbrt^, 

!>y Iriafting m 

forffrs'jHhat of aridfiift. 

l^%rds> tp aha'^dafiSfi' b^ly Wfit^ 

ks- 
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St<»ve. itelaft-ditckargc be coitkcicraUipTlifj^liar than iti* entity 
from the Are'*placc)i vooU br'Wie.i^ effectual. We 
have ffcna very fm^flom^oafiiivdted in this way, the 
whole being ewofed. irfi a handfome ^fe of *polifhed 
irdn:platey pierced aftlLcin into elegant foliage like the 
cock of a watch,.. fat ahat^ the odd .looking .pipes were 
completely conecaikd^ , 'though only three feet Long, 
one foot thick, imdfix feet hight it warmed a very lofty 
rootn of 14 feetby^'tS, and coniumed Icfs than lialf the 
fuel of a flbve of 4 hc more ufaalj make, which did not 
i'o fully, warm a jUiiillcr chamber. . 

It would oceufly a volume to deferibe the immenfe 
variety of ftoves Which ingenuity or architedtonic tafte 
baa conkrudlcdi^'' We /hall content ourfelves witli 
giving a fpecimeo of the two chief clafles into which 
tiny may be di{lingui(hcdk^ 

The air of a|r^oom may be equally warmed, cither by 
applying ittp^the furfacc of a fmall (love made very 
hot, or CO die furfacc of a much larger Clove more mo- 
derately^eated. The fird kind is chiefly ufed in Hol<* 
iandi 'ISaiidera, and the milder climates of Germany and 
Poland. The laft arc uiiiverfally ufed. in the frozen 
climates of l<uflia and ^Sweden. The frfl. are generally 
made of calt-irun, and the lad of brick- work covered 
with glazed tiles or llucco. 

Phte Fig. I. reprefenta a fmall German dove fully fuffi- 
^cccci-xxiv. citrnt for warming a room of 24 feet by ifl. The bafe 
is about three feet broad and 14 inches deep, that is, 
from back to front, and fix or feven feet high. The 
(Jecorntiuu is in the fadiion of that country; but the 
operative drudlure of it will admit of any ftyleof orna- 
ment. A, is the fire-place, and the wood or charred 
coal it Ifud on the bottom, which has no bars. Bars 
wuuld admit the air too freely among the fuel, and would 
both confupic it too fad and raife too great a heat. 
That no heat may be ufelefsly expended, the foie of 
the fire-place and the whole bottom of the dove is raif- 
cd an inch or two above the door of the room, and the 
air is therefore warmed by it in fuccellion, and rifee up- 
wards. For the fame reafon the back of tbe dove is 
Hot in cofiiaA with the wall of the room or of the 
niche in which it is placed. The firc*>place is (hut up by 
H door which dts clofely to its cafe, and has a fmall 
wicket at the bottom* whofe aperture is regulated by 
a Aiding plate, fo aa to admit no more aia than what 
fitffices for dowly confumng the fuel. The Aame and 
heated air; rife to the itop of the fire-place three or 
four inches above tlic arch or :mn tie-piece, and get 
oUtleieraUy by two tuirfow pnfbgttsrB* Byimmediat^y 
below the ^top plate of ^ she hafo« ITbexorrcDt beuds 
downward on each fide, pafTcs ik C, onder^he 
partition ,|datei( which divide the two fide chambers, 
and^rhen rifts upwards through the, outer idivifion of 
emAi, and pnAei ;ifa<eough narrow iliti in the top 

plate, jittd from shencctialangtlqeileimehlliihwfiwrf 
"El, , . 3 iW bvo tlatenfL ^Mimnthiooitd . pu ^the. top; pf . *the 
kreW md gio through it he ifi»{^ pa(p^ F into the 
llu^rl ihhUowcb^hiBd^tfie jdfeaacheeni Gl ^irroto iAm place 
U <phhetgottairai^btiupiWatds antp, the vent Jq the wall 
byjWt’ipaion the:twp oif>tbe Abve^ or It goei iiito the 
w^iW^dibiy rwt;ii|peiiiftrtedr thabacltuof the Aove. 

^e't[|l^|Nctyntifr^tUs idooftnidkiohnsf day obvious* 
Tiiooiromhm.^hiie.hil* pants of 

thitrdooe;di9tf7jwl^.[ascypsaai^ fidef^thdm,berc 

ibfitbcuUoGQ^phere the partition plates form one fide of 

3 


the canal. F.ven this might be avoided by making SteWe. 
each of tkefe fide-chambers a detached billow pillar. *• 

But this would greltly increafe the trouble of coiifiruc.* 
tion and joining together, and is by uo ioeans neceflary. 

The arcjh H has n graceful appearance, and affords a 
very warm (itufttion for any thing that requires it, fuch 
as a driok in a fick perfon’s bedchamber, dec. Perfons 
of a certain clafs ufe this place for keeping a difh watm ; 
nay, the lower part of the arch is frequently occupied 
by an enclosed cliambei^, inhere the heat rifes high 
enough even for dreffing vifluals, as will be eafily ima- 
gined when we^refledi that thefole of it is the roof of 
the fire-place. 

The (love now deferibed is fupplied with fuel and 
with air by the front door opening into the room. That 
there may be room fur fuel, this middle part projects 
a. few inches before the two fide chambers. Thcfc hill, 
leith the whole upper part of the Hove, are not more 
than ten inches deep. The paflViges, therefore, from 
the fire-place are towards the back of it ; fo that if we 
have a mind to fee tbe fire (which is always cheerful), 
the door may be thrown opeu^ and there is no danger 
of the fmoke coming out after the current has once 
warmed the upper part of the ftove. When the (love is 
of fuch dimenfioos that the bafe is about two feet and a 
half or three feet high, the fire-place may be furniflicd 
with a fmall grate in the Brttifh ftyle. If the door is 
fo hung that it can not only be thrown back, but lifted 
otf its hinges, we have a ftove grate of the completeft 
kind, fully adequate, in our mild climate, to warm a 
handfome apartment, even with an open fire ; and when 
we hang on the door, and (hut up tbe fire-place, a ftove 
of the dimenficMis already giveq b almoft too much for 
a large drawing'^room. 

We have frequently remarked, that one fide of thefe 
ftovcB grows much warmer than the other, and that it 
was difficult to prevent or remedy this ; and we iroa^ 
giqe that this is an unavoidable defeA in all ftoves w^th 
a double flue. It is fcarcely poffifale to make the fire 
fo equable in the fire-place, that one fide fiiall ilot be a 
little warmer than the other, and a brifleer current will 
then be produced in it. This- muft increafe the coiu 
Gumption of the fuel on this fide, wbi^ will increafe 
the current, will heat this fide ftill more, and thusgo on 
continually till the fuel on tbit fide is expended; after 
which the other fide will obtain and incrcafe^he fupe- 
riority. ' The' flue b made double, that the fire-place 
may occupy the middle of the front ; and if will be diffi- 
cult to gain this point of fynimetry with oiic fluCi The 
mconvenience oivy^ however, be eorr^Aod /by damping 
valvea placed in' fome part of the upright funneUr 
E, E. 

1x1 the colder winters on the contJiient, it b thought 
neceffary to increafe the effeA W making the fire-place 
open to the back of the ftove. Its mouth or door .com* 
raupicates with or b Joined tb an opening of the Came 
dmienfions formed iwthc wall, avid the door b on the 
other fidi in ao auticliamberor lobby. In Weflpha* 
lia^ and other places of ^ Gerinttny* the apanmenta are 
dU^fed round m f^ciOus lobby^ into wliich all their iiro 
places open^ and ahs abeVe fup|died with fuel. By tipa 
G 0 aiinifiio.ii his plain shat thb lir of the ^roolR^ already 
warffisd by >tU«' ftove, bnoe carried >off>' and jvoem 
bduore heibed- Bef thw fpiBihoiLaBfvfry udlavounRUw 
to cheerfulncfs and health. The fame air confined, and 

repeatedly 
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St&vc* repeatedly breathed and coanpoundicd with all the vola* 
tile emanatioDs of the roem, quickly Lofea tliat rcFreAi- 
ing quality that is fo defirable, ana eyen io necelFary 
for health* It is never renewed except by very partial 
admixtures when the rqom doors are thrown open, and 
becoines difagreeable to any perfoa comtnff in from the 
'open air; and in the houfes of the kfs opulent becomes 
really ofFetifive and naufeous. 

* Something of this is unavoidable in all rooms. heated 
by ftoves. Even in our apartments in this iflaud, per- 
Tons of delicate nerves are hurt by what they call the 
clofc air of a room ; and it is long before the fmell of 
dinner is quite removed From a dining-room, notwith^ 
Handing the copious current up the chimney. This 
mud be incomparably more fentible in a room heated 
by a Hove ; and this inconvenience is peculiarly fenhble 
with refpeci to the Hove which we are confidcring at 
prefent, where we employ a fmall furfacc lieated to a 
great degree. 

Such Hovls are feldom made of any thing elfe than 
call iron. This (in thafe parts at leaH which are in 
immediate contadl with the fuel) is in a Hate of conti- 
nual calcination, and even throwing off fcales. This 
indeed is not feen, becaufe it is the bottom or foie of 
the fire-place which is fo heated but the effed^ on the 
air of the room is the fame. The calclnatiou of 
the iron is occaiioncd by the combination of pure 
vital air with the iron. This is abHradled from 
the general mafs of Btmufplieric air in the room, of 
which it ufually conllitutcs about fths. By this ab- 
(Iradlion the remainder becomes lefs fit for fuppomng 
animal life or dame, and may even become highly dcle^ 
terious. In every degree the remainder becomes Icfs 
refrcfliing, and grows dull and opprelTiye* This is al- 
ways accompanied by a peculiar fmell, which, though 
not difguHing, is unpleafant. It Tcferoblcs the fmell of 
burnt feathers, or more exaflly the fmell we feel if we 
rub violently for Come time the palms of our hands to- 
gether when pcrfciHly dry. 

For dmilar rcafons thefe iron ftoves occafion a flckly 
fmelh by burning every particle of dull which falls on 
the hot parts; and if they be wiped with a woollen 
cloth, or any cloth not perfe£lly free from every kind 
of greafy of oily matter, a fmell is produced for a day 
or dayjB afterwards ; fotbat without the inoH fcnipulotis 
attention we Cufier by our very cleanlinefs. 

For i'u.ch reafons we ' think that the Huvea of brick- 
work covered with ftucco or with glazed tiles are vaHly 
preferable. Thefe are much ufed in the gent ccler houfes 
in Flanders and Holland, where they are made in the 
moft .elegant forms, and decorated with beautiful fculp- 
ture or enamel ; but it is plain that they cannot be fo 
cffc^ual, nor equafly warm a room with the fame ex- 
pense of fuel. Earthen ware, el^ecially when covered 
with porous ftucco, is far inferior to metal in ir^ power 
of comdu^ing heat, If built of bricks, they be 
vjiftly more bulky when the fire-place and flues are of 
the famb ditjienlions. The tnoft pcrfcA uray .of con- 
fteuAing them would certainly be to make them of pot^ 
teryi in parts exa&ly fitted to eaahothcr ;.aiRd joined by 
a proper cement. This mode of oonftrufling would ad- 
rrritfol.every olegahce of former ridmefe of ontament, 
mulwtould not & Xo bulky as thofe whiah fare binlt lof 
hrfdka««> Tbc grtat-diffietdtj is to prtireal thehr eraok- 


ing by the heat. Different parts of the (love being of Stove, 
vtjry different beats, they^Ytpand unequally, and there 
is no cement which can withftand this, cfpecially when 
we recolledl that the fame htfat which expands the 
baked earth caiifts the clay or cement, with which the 
paita of the ftove arc put together Or covered, to con- 
trad. Accordingly thofe^ earthcn*^WAre ftoves feldom 
fiaiid a winter or two without cracking in fome placa 
or other, even when, (frengthened by iron hoops and 
cramps judicioufly difpofed within them. Even hoop- 
ing them externally, which would very uniightly, 
will not prevent this ; for nothing can refift theexpan- 
fion and euntradiori by heat and cold. When a crack 
happens in a ftove, it is not only unfightly, but highly 
dangerous ; becaufe it may be fu fituaced, that it will 
difeharge into the room the air vitiated by the fire. 

For thefe and other reafons, we can fcarcely hope to 
make ftoves of brick-work or pottery which Hiall bear 
the nectfffary heat without cracking ; and their ufe 
muH therefore be confined to cafes where very moderate 
heat is fufiicient. We need not deferibe their cbnftruc- 
tion. It is evident tliat it ihould be more fimple than 
that of iron ftoves ; and we imagine that in the very 
few cafes in which they are likely to be employed in 
this country, a fingle fire-place and an arch over it, di- 
vided, if we plcafe, by a partition or two of thin tile 
to lengthen the fluo, will be quite enough. If the ftove 
is made in whole or in part of potters ware, a bafe for 
the fire-place, with an urn, cohiinn, ubelilk, or pyramid 
above it for increafing the furface will alfo be fuj^cient. 

The failure commonly liappins at the Joinings, where 
the different pieces of a different heat, aud perhaps of 
a different baking, are apt lo expand niuqually, and 
by working cm each other one of them muft give way. 
Therefore, inftcad of making the joints clofe, and ufing 
any cement, the upper piece (hould ftand in a groove 
formed in the undermoH, having a little powdeted chalk 
or clay fprinkled over it, which will effcfliially prevent 
the palfage of any air ; and room being thus given for 
the unequal expan/iun, the joint remains entire. This 
may he confidered as a general diredtign for all furnace- 
work, where it is in vain to attcmjpt to hinder the mu- 
tual working of the parts. 

Wc have fecn ftoves in fmall apartments at St Peterf- 
burg, which were made internally of potters vvarc, in SL 
great variety of forms, and then covered wfrh a thick 
coat of ftucco, finiftied externally with the ntmoft ele^ 
gance of ornament, and we were infoimecLthat they were 
very rarely fuhjedl to crack* They did not ^ivse much 
heat, on account of the very low cofidudliiig power of 
the porous ftucco*; but wc imagine that they would he^ 
abundantly warm for a moderate room in this country. 

When fitted up in thefe ficuations, and with thefe 
precautions, the brick or pottery ftoves tare incompa- 
rid>ly more fwcet and pleafant lliatt the iron awes. 

But in the intenfe colds of Kuflia and ^Sweden, or 
even for very large roo,oia>in this kinj^otn, ftoveS' of 
thefe fmall dimenfiona art not fuIBcientfy powerfol, apd^ 
we muft follow the pra^ide of thdfo countiies where 
they are made of great and very mdderotely heat* 
edi it it; aeedlefoto defcribe their eatemal form, which 
may be^ varied at pkafure; Thehri internal ftro^re ia 
the fame in alh^andis'diftp^ly doferibed iri Piisom*i^ 
TEcdVlI^ 3^4* We ftmllionly eDlavge a Uttk 

. '.'i '.pcoaliaiitidi: 
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peculiarities caimcAed wuh gcnc^ principle of 
their con Aria ^ ^ 

The ftoyje a* a ^rt olf magazine^ in 

which a g^re^ oT Keat inay (^uicklv accu« 

tnulatlcA^ to be alVcrMrds flowly communicitUa to tlic 
air of the room. ']^$^jllove is therefore built extremely 
maffiye ; and it ii are more povy^rFul 

when' coated Wfth^lay as 'wet as can be made to liang 
together^ We ^'cre^fon o this to Wv tbat v^- 

ry wet clay,' ijftCniore particularly Aiicco, muft be Of- 
cecdingly pord^when dry $ and therefore a very dow 
coqdui^jpr of bm. tnAead of ftickiug on the glased 
tiles vyitli p6 ihf&e clay or^ Aoqcb than is fuIScient to 
atiacb them, ^h tile bas at its back a/ort of box 
baked in phe p$^e ab<>ut Jtwp or ttiree inefaco dct^p. It 
is reprefented 3n fig. a. This is filled with mortar, 
and tiled AupW* on the bn'ck-work of the flow, which 
lias a ^reat.jftuinher of -iron piiis or hooks driven into 
the join^ V^ich may (ink into this, clay aipd keep it 
firinly when dry. T*his coating, with the inaf. 

five brick-work, forms a, great rnafs cl' matter to be 
beated by the fuel. The lowcA chamber^ which is the 
jfirc-placc, is fomewhat wider, apd coniidcrably thickVr 
’^han the Aories above, which are merriy flues. \Vlien 
<1ie fire-place is finiOied and about to be arched over, a 
flat iron bar of fmall thicknefs is laid along the top of 
the fide wall on both fidea, a fet of fiinAiing bric^ be« 
ing moulded on .purpofe with ^ notch to receive cl» 
troll bar. Crufs bars are laid over thefe, one at eacn 
end and one or two between, having a bit turned down 
at the ends, which takes hold of th^ longitudinal bars, 
and keepy them from being thru A outwards either by 
the prcyiire of the arch or by the fweHing in confe- 
q.uciice of the heat. In fig. 3. A ,is thecrofs fe^ion 
of one qf itlbe Jenj 
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Crofs bars, kmV C 


briogji a cuirent or air 




, _ 3- 

liaTA, and .CC 13 part of one of the 

IS the cUnch confines the 

bar A. ’[ndaprccautUin is chiefly ncceflary, becaufe the 
contraflibn oF the Aove upwards obliges the , walls of 
{he other flo^ics tp bear a little on tlic arch of the 
fire-place. "The biiijding above is kept together in 
like manner by^ other courfes of iron bars at every 
feepnd return cif tbe fl^e. ,Thc ,top th^ .Aovp 
is finifiied’ by a pretty tbick covering, of brick work. 
Thf IgA paA'^e for the air at H (lef^ Tnev matics, 
fig, 62.) ha^ a ring lining its, upper extremity^ and pro* 
j^ing aii inch oflw'o above it.. , The flat round ijt is 
covered with fand* ' Wlicn we ^oujd .Aop Uiis paAi^ge, 
a qpv^r'tbaped:Jike a baipp pr cover far .^fh^S at table, 
fs wbe^lmed ipvcj; .^1^c rim of this, rc^l.ng pn tl]ic 
^h4i pr^yen'tf ajil ^iir Ifrqim c^ing, through 

XccifjCf to 

by a door ^h{c|i, can be ^ 

the Ujcatod a|r 

vent, When the room is'^foo wjrnulj, 
from witbout* 


within the door ^ aru} behind this he arranges the billets fltaVc. 
of birch wood, with lli^irends inwards. Tficu belays on 
more wood In the (front, till be thin^athen; it enough. 

Fefs fire tp't^c ebips, fliuts tbedbor^ and ppehs the 
^fniail'wickei at its.bottpm.^ The air blows thp 
of the thtps upon the bitletf behind thcnif and thus 
kindles tbeth. They epnf^ume fiovf/ly, while the bilUt^ 
in frbn't remain untoucdied by the fi.rc. '^li.e fervent, 
having made fiis firA roa|id^ of the rooms, returns to 
this Htid opens the door abpve to admit air iiito 

the vent, /thlaiato fupply Us draught, apdl thus to 
^eck the draught in the bpc)y. of the Aove, wbich is 
generally t.oo Arong. .at this .time,, and would confume 
the fuel too fafi. ] Dy this time, tl^c bidets in the front 
Are hurningp firA at the bottom^ and the rcA in fuccef- 
fibn as they fink down pn thc| embers and come oppo- 
fite to the wicket. The room d.c)rB not yet feel any 
cfTeA from the fire, the heat of which, has not yet reach- 
ed Its external furface; hut rn about half an hour this 

f rowB .warm. The upper dppr is, Ihut up ngain^ tlutt no 
eat may be now wafle'd. Thr pietchnick by and by 
fpreads the embers and aihes over the whole bottom of 
tne ^rc-place with a rake, by which the bottom is great- 
ly heated, and heats the air contiguous it externally 
(for it Aanilfl on little ,pOlars) very potycrfully. He 
takes care to bring up the tpp of tfijc afhes every bit 
of wood or coal is not yet confumed, tl;fut idl may 
be completely expended. He docs tips as buikly as 

E pfiible, that tlie room may npt Ipfi;' mucli warmed air 
j keeping open the fii;c-place 4dor. At his la A vifit, 
i^cn he obfcrvcB no moT£ gloy^ing erqbers, he Ihuts the 
fire place door and , y^deket, and pota ibr damper on the 
pall^e above, And fliuta its dDor».r-^AP this is.pver in 
about an hour and ap. half after kindling thic, fire. All 
current of air is now at an end within the Aovc, an4U 
is now a great mats of br^k work, heated |io a great 
degree within^ but only about blood warm exteroaUy. 

The heat gradiiplly fprcsidsbutyarda^ and. the external 
furface of the Aove acquires its greateA hc^at about three 
o’clock in the afternoon]; after wnicii it grudually coula 
till next morning. * ^ ..f/. 

Thi^ heat isyficldpin fo ercat that one cannot 
to touch the ftpyc wUh hU cqV^i^jAqid j(tD l^f:p,U 
In cdnfequencc of this U caii^bufjB none of the duft« 
wiicb unavoidably falls, qn tbe/AQvc» and we vc. never 

. ' \ X -.1 ',1 I - Jl _■/ ' 


troubled with the fi.cke^'v 
whc;n w-c emplqy jthc 


that unavpid^tc 

C||j^ ipoulcjl^f^tcil. 



The grea^ expence of heat jii a rabiqiLAi^&afrq^ 
wjndo.ws; paM is fo 
ijt eontiovaiVy an<l 
%,rol*m5 ^c air of % 
l^ncpon)e>( >■ 

er t^ap ihe rpom w »' warmer 
, air of tlie,fie5c^Kj,»o’d veb,arp.tWfibgul^^Xpi)^e 






occur to us IS tais couz^ry 
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failh at our ir^hommen^attony iliould prefer one of tlieCe Tf 


i ?.x 

The ftovc llanos the arch in the traH; but the . 
' that Jb warpied by its fitrfaac, cfcapfc A)D'.both 
[esp ar^ would be ezpcndfjjig^^tVai Angle flo^*. To 
event thiip t1ic ftovc mull be^cloCcd in a cafe ; ,ihw 


ftote win be found much fu^etiof both in warmth, and may be of, brick-work, at thcm^iu^e .pf twp.pr three 
agreeabtc aif • The fprcading out of t'beemhcr^.aud ,svai|- inchcB^ from the ^ ftoyc. all roufid- ylt mutt be wcH Ihut 
iiig tin all U reduced to aHu^a befotjc the dours are Qtut, in above, and at the foundation ifiuft a^rgw of fniall 


is alfo abfolutely ncccflary, and a nfgleA of it would holes to admjt the air aH around it, , !Thw air will then 
etpofe us to imminent. danger nfrufFocation by ^ed air; be warmed over the whole fpace behWjCen t|ie (love and 
and thiff is the only inconvenience pf tiu: Ruffian ftoycy the cafe, pafa up the phimney, and there receive addi- 
from which the oraer ftovc ii free. The fixed wf bas tional heat from the flye^pipe whic^i'is in the middle, 
no fmell; and thefirft indication of itsprefence is a flight Great care muft be taken that the fin^-place door have 
gUldinefs and laffitude, which difpofes us to fit down no communication with the fpape betv^een the fiove and 
and to fleep. This would be fatal ; and we muft imme- its cafe, but be enclpfed in a mouth-p»|cc which comes 
diately open the upper paffage and the fire-place door, through the cafe, which opens into thcTceding-rooin. 
fo as to produce a itrong current to carry the vitiated Thus all the^air which goes up to the fooms will be 
air of the room up the chimney. Throwing up the pure and wholefomc, provided we take c^re that every 
fafhes, or at Icaft opening all the doors, is proper on thing be kept clean and faucet about the kir-KoIes below, 
fuch an occafion. Obferve that thofe air-holes which are near tficTumace 

If we burn pit-coal, cither raw or charred, this pre- door mutt be enclofcd in a wooden trunk which takes 
caution is fiill more neceflary ; becaufe the cinder is not in its air at fome diftance from this door; for fince the 
fo eafily or fo foon comple tely confumed. This fuel currentbetweenthclloveandcafeiQaybcal mod as great 
will require a little difference in the management from us the current within the ftove (nay when a puff of wind 
wood fuel, but which is eafily feen by'any perfon of rc- beats down the chimney, it may even exceed it), there 
flc£lioii. l*he fafe way would be to rake out all half- is a rilk of fome vitiated air and fmoke being drawn in- 
bnrnt coal before fhutting up the doors. to the cafe. 

If We ufe raw pit-cOal, great care is neceffary to If the ftove cannot be placed in the arch of a party- 


prevent the accumulatidn of foot in the upper part of wall, it may be fet adjoining to a (idc or outer wal 
the ftove. It is an inacceffible place for the chimney- and fumifhed with a cafe, a large chimney, and a flu 


fweep and if we attempt to burn it out, we run a great 
rilk of fplitting that part of the ftove which is the moft 
nightly conftruded. It is advifable therefore to buna 
it away every day, hy giving a brifk draught with an 
open door for fi ve minutes. With wood or cork there 
is no danger* 

It will not be improper in this place to give fome in- 
ftruftions for the conftruftion of ftoves for warming £e- 
veral floors iti a creat manuFadiory, fuch as a cotton- 
mill, or, a public library or nnufetiin. 

'' Td fuch fituatiioai we think cleanlinefs, wholefomc- 
nefs, and fweetnefB of air, no lefs neceffary than in the 
drawing-rbofh of a man be ^ulence. We therefore re- 
cbrmeftd the brick ttbve Id preference to the ii’Op one f 
and though h would not he the beft or oioft economi- 
cal {rn'^ce to beat it but once a day, and we (hould 
rather nrefer the German pra^ice of coaftant feeding, 
we Afili think it highly proper to limit the heat to. a 
t«fry fifiddctate degree, and mploy a large Xurtace. 


and fumifhed with a cafe, a large chimney, and a flue- 
pipe, in the fame manner. But in this cafe a great 
deal of heat is wafted on this outer wall, and carried off 
by the external air. In this fituation we would recorh- 
mend to line that part of the wall which is behind the 
ftove (at two or three inches diftance), and the whole 
of the chimney, with plafter on laths. Thcfe (hould be 
nailed on battens properly faftened on the wall, leaiHng 
a fpacc of an inch between the lathe and the wall* The 
plafter ftiould be of the moft fpongy kind, having in it a 
quantity of clay in powder inftead of the full proportion 
of fand. Horfe-dung, wafhed w^ith water and flrained 
through coarfe flannel, leaves a great portion of unaffi- 
miiated vegetable fibre, which will mix very intimately 
in the plafter, and make it a fubftance very .unfit for cou- 
dtiding heat. There is rici danger of cal ching fire by this 
lining.' We have feen a moll tremendous fire rage fur 
^ree hours, in contact with a partition of lath and 
plajfter (on tlus plafter-fidc however), without difoolqur- 
ihi the thin laths on the other, fide. W^' once faw a 


dirpofitibU roulijs attoWs '^B the l^ttage chimney on fircj, ^nd bum till the i^t wax 

kney bf k^hlck pai^y vkall, m Vii^ould place the ftovb i^mjfumed. ^ This Nothing blit a pipe of a 


nkney of k thick pany wall, we Would p»ce the ftove 
id the miijdlb/'bf this svalli^ inf |Uf avth Which plerbes 
through thte'wsB- Ihim^lately this ^rch wb 

could carry up a irbry Wide tkimney throi^h the whole 
height. . This chimpb^ muft have a, paffige opening 
into floor bn bbth fidea, whieh miV vciy accu- 
hp by a door; The ftove bemg'let up under 


feot wide, made of lathes, and ptaftcred op the infide 
and ifutfide^ and it paffed through a thatched roof. We 
thercIfOrd Mbihmend this in place of the bnek^fe for 
encl^bg the ftove. It li^butd fa vc heat ^ and as it might 


. . This chimpt^ muft have a , paffige opening encldflbg the ftoyc. It iS;butd favc heati and as it 
tch floor bn bbth fidea, whkh rnkybi vciy accu- Be made (n ieces on ^t^hed fVames, which could Be 
pp by a door; The ftove bemg'let up under jdtheffky irotS ^ftnips’ ahdllfimges, &hy pah bf 
iniift have i Ipipe eoihinuiiltating with its could be laid open for repairs at pleafure/ 

»d Up thnii^h this' chimney. ^bot'd an ‘ We haw .rip hefitatibn inTaylhg'j <f0n- 

W'pi^jbcriy^'^po^ fecu^ 'ifbm fti^Aed ^ this mamer^^^^ gr^^/ |iibcMor |a 
iff py ihbuld bkief it for flie' i^tbbs power trf "aiiy we'^iivB i(ecw,'^hhd 'wbuw be! free from 


M^rcady given, fiat as this is perhk^ expbi£t1kig/ibo many pf Aeir ; "We fefe 

libdBi wmbft the ufe.bf^^baftrirdn ^hia fcfte tb ^ w delWibmj 


the ufe.bffa^Mftrirdii jpro 
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$io?e. ed in tlie parallelagram A]fE^ P marks the place 
of the polpic^ and X*M£^ nie front of the galleriea. 
Thefe are carried back^to the fidc-walls AB and DCL 
But the end q^^pi^e tp the pulpit thqr ^ not 
reach (p far, hut icw a. fpace BFEC abopt 12 feet 
vridc, Bdow the pick of the gallericB, on each fide, 
there is a pa{rage|lBGH/KICD, frparaud from the 
Tested part of tbp ^urch by partitions which reach from 
the door to the_g^eries, fo that the fpace HGlKls 
completely flnit tpv' The church is an ancient Gothic 
building, of a lij^t and airr ftruAure, ha%'ing two rows 
of large windoy^ above the arcades, and a fpaciouB 
window in the end above the pulpit. The congre* 
gatioD compTaiu^f a cold air, which they feel pouring 
down upob the^r heads. This is more particularly felt 
by tho/e fitting m the fronts of the flalleries, We ima- 
gine that this arifes chiedy frpm the eateaiive furface 
of the upper' row ,pf windows, and of the cold ilonc«> 
walls above, which robs the air of its heat. as it glides 
up along the fides of tlie church. It becomes heavier 
by collapfing, and in this Hate defeends in the middle 
of the churA. 

The dove S is placed againft the middle of the weft 
wall at the diftance of a few inches, and is completely 
enebfed in a cafe of lath and plafter. The vent, which 
is to carry off the fmoke and burnt air, is conveyed op 
or along the wall, and through the roof or ddc-wall, 
but without any communication with the cafe. In like 
manner ihe firc-pUce door is open to the paffage, with- 
out communicating with the cafe ; and care is taken 
that the holes which admit the air into the cafe are fo 
difpofed that they (hall run no riOc of drawing in any 
air from the fire-place door. 

From the top of this cafe proceed two trunks (^R, 
each of which is two feet broad and fix inches ^ep, 
coated within and without with the moll fpongy plafter 
that can be compofed. For this purpofe we fhould re- 
commend a conipofuion of powdered charcoal and as 
Diiich clay and quicklime as will give it a very flight co- 
hcfion. Wc know that a piece of this may be hekl in 
the hand, without inconvenience, within an inch ofwhere 
it is of a glowing red heat.— Tlicfd trunks open into 
another trunk XVTYZ, which ranges along tlie parti- 
tion iminedialely under the galleries, and may be form- 
ed externally into a comichc, a little vnalfive indeed, but 
uot iinfightly in a building of this.ftylc. This trunk is 
coated in the fame manner. It has fevcral openings 
ii, <1, See* which have Aiders that cap be drawn elide by 
means of handles ^acceflible from the puter paflkge. — At 
the cKtremitics }t<and Z of tl^is triioli^ are twoper^. 
dicular trunks which come up through the galleries, and 
are continued to a confideraUe height. At their iunc- 
thin with the horiaontal trunk are two doors large 
enough to admit a lamp. Each perpenil^iibr trunk baa 
alfo a valve by, which it caw ,be coippkte^ flopped. 

The is ne^naged as followai riy in the morfi- 
iiig the ituperiniepdant fliuts the fltdw, ,^d fetf a 
lamp (bunung) in each of the tnsnks X 
'(hula the doors. He then, puts ofi aqd kindles the fire 
hi'the flove, ^^d aianam, it -either- in the Rufluo pr 
Gerina^.nivethod. PerbMS the latUr , is meferabb, as 
keing IbhffiM’ fe^vfefla^ciidenta from ndflake or negb^b^ 
; Tbelamps fet ip the lower eilda of the upright trunks 
Jth|Ctn, and, prpdmpe a .^rrtnt of aie VP- 
saaij^ T^s' isye fuppliad tiy the h<tf izpntal tmnky 


which muft take it from the cafe. round the ftove. Thus Strve. 
a current is begun in the diredlioa we wifli. By and 
by the sir in .the eaXe acquires heat from the ftove, and 
the current hecomea extremely brifle. When the ma- 
nager perceives this, he removes the lam p^ (huts the 
vaivesi and opens the holes a, ,ap See, beginning with 
the tnoft remote, and '.proceeding flowly towards the 
ftove from each extremity of the horiaontal branches. 

The heated air mow iffues by thefc holes, glides along 
the ceiling below the galleries, and cfcapes, by riling 
up along the fronts of the galleries, and will be fenfibly 
felt by thofe fitting there, coming on their faces with a 
gentle warmth. It will then rife (in great part) ftraight 
up, while fqme of it will glide backwaids, to the com- 
fort of thofe who fit behind. 

The propriety of (butting the valves of the upright 
trunks is evident. If they were left open, no air 
would come out by the bol^ a, a, &rC * ; but, on the cor].r 
trary, the air would go in at thefc holes to fiipply the 
current, and the ftove be rendered ufclefs. The air de- 
livered by thtfe holes will keep clofe to the ceiling, and 
win not, as we imagine, incommode thofe who fit be- 
low the gsHeriee. But if it Aiould be found to render 
thefe parts too warm, holes may be pierced through the 
ceiling, by which it will rife among the people abovcr 
and mufl be very cdmfortablt. It will require the care-^ 
ful attention of fome intelligent perfonto bring all this 
into a proper train at firft, by finding the proper aper- 
tures of the different holes, fo as to render the heat 
cquabk through the whole fpacc.^ But this being obce 
afccrtaittcd the difficulty is over. 

The air trunks muft be very capaciousr but may be 
€»ntra£led towards the extremities as their, lateral dif- 
charges diminiih ; and the' row of boles which admit 
the air to the cafe round the ftove muft be fully able to 
fupply them. 

It muft be obfsrved, that in this conilrudlion the 
afcenfional force is but fmall. It is only the height of 
B fhort column of warm air from the ground to the gal- 
leries. At firft indeed it is great, having the nnlimit- 
c4 height of the perpendicular tninka ;Bt X and Z ; 
bat duriug^be ufe of the ftove it is reduced to nine 
or ten feet. It is neceflary^ therefore, that the ftove 
be highly heated, perhaps con fiderably beyond the Ruf- 
fian pca^ce, but yet inferior to the heat of the Gcr-^ 
man iron llovea. But ftdl we ilnpngly ^commend the 
brick or pottery ftbvet, on account of the wholefomc 
fweetnefs of the air whiqb tbey.furntih ; and we are 
• certain jthat a ftove of moderate dimenfions, eight free 
long^ for inftauncr by eight feet high? will be Efficient 
for warming m church hwiiig taoo or ig^ ptople* If 
the ftove could be placed 16wer, which in many fitua- 
tipnais very prafiicable, Ms cffei^ woiddbe proportion- 
ally gFcater^ becaufe all depends on the rapidity of th« 
cttw^ut. When we are limited m Jietght,.rwc muft exi- 
tend the fto«c fo much mpre in j^ik, and make 
the air trunks itune cape^nus*' Thefo and many other 
eiresmfla^cx of foc«lf>IM>difti^ be attei^d 

by xbe tit&ffr of the ftove t and aritbout^tke judieieua 
atteo^n of jan intelligef tatruft, we io«y'«ttpe£t nothing 
biU difoppojntinont- it is hfi^dly ppffiblc totgjvein- 
ftruAioi^s to ever 7 ,fitaiU.ipn a carefni atten- 
tion to the prioeipla which deteriVifoaa the af- 

cftsfionakforce will free the artift fivmmjr gtcai ri(k<»£ 

foiW^ . 

Wc 
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jStotitbridgr. We fiiay fay the fame thing of fto'^es for cOfufervato* 
riefly hot houfes, hot* walls, 8cc. and.can hardly add any 
thing of confeqiience to what we have ;ilreaidy faid on 
thefe heada nr the article PtiauiviATiea. 

We mitft not, however,' difrnifs the fuhjedl withotit 
taking notice of the very fpeciona ]proje6ts which have 
been frequently offered for dryirrg mah by ffoves. Many 
«f thefe are to he feen in the pubHcatiorrs of the Acsi- 
demica of Stockholm, Upfal, Copenhagen, and fame 
have been creeled in this kingdom r hot tht^’kavc not 
been found to anfwer. 

We apprehend tim they cannot anfwer. To dry 
mah, and make it dt fur the alea and beers for whicn 
this ifland is fo famous, it is by no means enough that 
we give it a proper and an equable fupply of heat.— - 
Thiii alone would bake it and make it flinty, caufiiig 
the moidure to penetrate the mealy particles of the 
grain ; and, by completely diffolving the folnble parts, 
would render each kernel an uniform mafs, which would 
dry into a flinty grain, breaking like a piece of glafs.-^ 
A grain of malt is not an inert pulp. It is a seed, in 
an adlive ftate, growing, and of an organized ilrudture* 
We wi(h to ilbop it in this date, and kill it, not by 
heating it, but by abllrafling its moifliire. We thus 
leave it in its granulated or organized form, fpougy, and 
fit for imbibing water in the mafh tub, without mnning 
into a pade. 

To accompKfli tbefe purpofes, the condruAion of our 
malt kilns feems very well adapted. The kiln is the 
only flue of the furnace, and a copious current of fiir is 
formed through among the grains, carrying off with it 
the water which is evaporating by the heat< . But this 
evaporation, being chi^y in confequence of the vapour 
being immediately diffolvcd by the pafling aiV, will dop 
as foon as the current of air ftbps. Thisemrent hasto 
make its way through moid grain, laid in a pretty thick 
bed, and itiarted together. Some force, therefore, is 
ncceffary to drive it through. This is famidted by the 
draught of the kiln. Subdittuing a dove, immediate- 
ly applied to the m^t, will not have thi^i effeA. Tht 
otdy way in' which we think this c^n be done different 
fli^m the prefent, is to ka^e a "horizontal flue,' as has 
been prbpofed in thefe projeAs,' fpread out 'at a fiiiall 
vlidance b«low the grate on which the matt is hid, arid 
to cover the whole wjtb ahirt domc,like agtafs-houfe 
dome. This being filled winl a tall cohimn of hot air, 
and having nO paffiige into it but thrrogh the tnalr, 
wOiJld produce the current which "we want. We arc 
corivinced that this will Aiafee much Icfs fuelfervj'; but 
We are by lio^titeans Oeitain that the fulphtrreous and 
carbonic add Which acchnlpafties the air in our coftimon 
kiln is not a tieccffkry or ri oferul ingredietil in the pro^ 
cefs. It is well known thfit different cOakri^ cinders, or 
eharcoalt, impart different qualities to the malts, arid 
arc preferred each for its own pu^fr. Were this a triat-* 
ter of Indifferenee, w’C know a method of ripidly dry*- 
ing malt much more econonrncal and expeditious than 
by either krllf^oi* (love, ' But thili has nothing to do 
With OUT prefect <ftthjeA, of which we.now taW leave; 

STOUR;BRI©GE, or SrutmcM, ibeiiame of i 
field near CaiUlHnd^^ noted for» it s fetnous fair Utept an- 
imally on ;ehe 71b of September, and whtciii contihud^ 
fbr a formightt "The cbmmhdWies kre, hoi^,' ' hbpis^ 
IrodV Ifrithcr,'' Alrtfei ' biici ’ This pWet' ^s imp 
no^ for an eacdlcat fpecies of clay capaVk of¥c^ 


ing an iutenfc heat. It is ufed in making pots for St«w^ 
glafs-houfeB, fire-bricks, Sc^ rifid is fold at a high ^ H 

price. market 

STOW, the name of a market-town fn Glouceftcr* . 
flrire in England, fituated in W. Lhng. 1. 50. N. Lat. 

51. 54. It is alfo the name of a fiiieTeat of the mar- 
qnis of Buckingham in Buckinghamihire. Here arc the 
beft gardens in England, adorned with buds, ftatuest 
dbeli/ks, pavilions, and temples. It is two miles from 
the town of Bnckingbam. 

STOW (John), the induftrious '{lillonan, fon of 
Thomas Stow merchant-tailor of St Michael’s, Corn- 
hilt, in London, was born abbut the year 1525- Of 
the early part of his life we know very little, except that 
he was bred to his father^s bufinefs, which in the year 
ij 6 o be relinquiflied, devoting hhnfelf entirely to the 
ftudy of our ancient hiflorians, chronicles, annals, char- 
ters, regiiVerB, and records. Of thefe he made a confi- 
dcrable colIeAion, travelling for that purpofc to differ- 
ent parts of the kingdom,^ and tranferihing fuch manu- 
fcHpts as he could not purchafe. But this profeflion of 
an antiquary being attended with no prefent emolument^ 
he was obliged for fubfillcncc to return to his trade.— 

It happened, however, that his talents and neceflities 
were made known to Dr Parker archbifliop of Cantcr- 
biirv ; who being himfelf an antiquary, encouraged and 
enabled Mr Stow to profecute his darling fludy. In 
thofe times of perfecution, though Elizabeth was then 
upon the throne, honefl John Stow did not cfcape dan- 
ger. His colleAion of Popilh records was deemed 
caufc of fufpicion. His younger brother Thomas pre- 
ferred no lefs than 140 articles againfl him before the 
ecclefiafficBl commiffion ; but the proof being iiifufR- 
cicnt,'he was acquitted. In 1565 he firfl piiblifhed his 
Summary of the Chronicles of England. About the 
year f^fl4 he began his Survey of London. In 15B5 
he was one of the two colic Aors for a great mufler of 
Limeftrcet ward : in the fame year he petitioned the 
iforporation of London to bellow on him the benefit of 
two freemen, to enable him to puhlifh his fiirvey ; and 
in 15B9 he petitioned again for apcnfion. AVhether he 
{hcceeded,is not known. He was principally ccugcern- 
ed in the feCond edition of HolinflicdVChroiiicle, pub- 
liflied in ijB?- He alfo colleAed, and twice augment- 
ed Chaucer’s works, publilhcd in ij 6 i and in 1597. 

His furvey of London was firft publiflied in 159B, 

T>b thefe laborious works he would have added liis 
large Chronicle, or Hiftory of England ; but he lived 
only to piiblifli an ahltmA of it,' under the title of 
Fhkfes H\floriarufiu The folio volume, which was 
printed after his deaths wi.th the title of Chro^ 

was taken from his papers by Edmund Howes. 
.Ha^dng thus fpent his life and fortune in thefe laborious 
purfpin, he lyas at lafl obliged to folicit the charitable 
and wdl difpofed for reKcf: For this purpofc, King 
Jarrtes T. granted him, in i 605, a brief, which WTls re- 
newed hi 1604, authorizing ^ colJeA in churches 
bcnefaAitma of IdS fellow ^cHiic ns;. He irt April 

160^, xg^d* fio ; rind vu'as buried in bis parifii church of 
St Aridrew's, Underffiaft, where '.hw^wido^ ercAc^^ 
monumihifttf bis'wtthoi^ TobU'Stow wa's a 
nrioff tridefatigakfe antidtlii^Uil^ k fettnitfl hift and 
aH'hondfl mrin. '' /; -'ii' f '■ 

^ STiyWMARKETi^ of fihffolk, inE^ghnai 

ftitetedrinE. Long/ 1 

yLs handfomk 
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Sfowsge handfimejbikfty d<&A in tlie M* DodvrcU’e diflc/ta- 

II rfvert Oywin^ tnid^^r^i’and'ttt^ fot &iiv: tiiitt itt rothit cditiaii, 

Strabo, ' STRADA ()F^itiiitil)i a b^ery. ingenious mad learn- 

STOWAG^v twgane^ral'difpafitlon of Ae feveral ed J^lti'was born nl Rom^ tlie {atter end of the iGth 
mattri|t«''donit 9 lli^^ a IbipV hold, ivith regard to their cenwVy,' anfd taught' rbctoric ^hcircr a public man* 
ihahnitAt^i^br 'fbU^^ nery fi^ fifteen yearn. " He''Wroee feverai pieces upon 

In thc fd^|Nkt^ df diier(^baith:hr8,'a8 ballaR^ cades the an of oratory, and 'publtfhed inmd -orationn with 
cafes, iiir1ei«' i^ boxei, there are fevera] gcneiml rulei a view of illufiratiiig by example what he had incukv 
to be^ bbfeWed^i^dbrding to the citrumftancfB or qua- ted by precept. But- his^ jicadgmiut and 

lities ofthd^fe^tifiJafTs. The cadtt which contain any hift Hiftprin dt 8 elh are the works winch raif^ 

M^ttid irerlldiSy tel ^ to the fca phrafe^ to be 3 fia/-«p ed his reputation, and have preferred his memory. 

cldftly w np in an horizontal His hiUoryof the war of Flanders was published at 
poiitioti, a bin^Ring on l^efir quartets: fd that the bilges Risme ; the firft decad in 1^40^ the fecond in 1647 4 
where ' they ari^ tbicke ft being entirely free all round, the wbole ' emending from the death of Charles V. 
dmnot rub a^alnft each other by the motion of thevef- wlikh happened in -155^, to the year 1590. It is 
fd. I3hy,;|^4^ta >r fucb as may be damaged fay the #riften in good L»aiin^ as all allow ; but its merit in 
water, hre to V cai^iiBy enclofed in cad^, bales, cafes, other refpe^s has been variouOy determined. His 
oi* ; an^ wedg^offfitrm the btmomand^^^ Prtdtffhms j/t^adtmie* (how :great ringeaaity, and a 

of llie (hip^ aVWdl as mm the bow, mails, and pump^ maftwy Ikilt in elaflhsal literature ; tbUt pralufion erpe-< 
vi^lKY Due Ittentrob miift likewife be had to;tlveii^dif- ckUyin wliich he introduces, luocan, Litcretius, CUu* 
pofittUn Wftii'rtigard to each other, and to the trim and diaii, Ovid/btStins, and Virgil, ^ch of them vcrfify- 
qchtre of gravity of the (hip ; fo that the beavieft may iag according to his own ftraitt. They have becu uf- 
alvraysbe nCarcft the keel, and the ligbteft gradually ten printed. We know not the year of Strada's birth 
above them. or of his deathi . ^ v 
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’9TRABTSMU8, fquinting. SeeMioicmE, /«- 
dex^ 

• STRABO, a celebrated Greek geographer, pbi!o« 
fppher, ami hiiVorian, was btimat Amalia, andw^as de* 
feCnded from a family fettled at Gnoifus in Crete. He 
was che'difeipte of Xenarchus, a Peripatetic philofo- 
phet, and at length attached himfelf to the BtOrcs. lie 
C‘ohtm^edaflridf faiendfliip with Cornelius Gallus, go- 
yerwor of Egypt, and traveled into feveral countries to 
dbfervt thy fiiiiBtiOn of plates, and the cuftoms of na- 
tionSJ ''Heilou'rilhed tinder Auguftus, and died under 
Tiberius'about the year ay, in a vtry advanced age.— ^ 
He compofed feveral works, all of which are loft mt- 
e^’ his Geography in 17 books; which are juftly 
eftecmcd Very precious remains of antiquity. The two 
firtt hbdks afre employed in ftiowing, that the (lady of 
gi^iiiphy is'UOt only worthy of, but cyeti necelTary to, 
a phdofbpher ; 'tfaetbird di^cribes Spain ; thefour^^ 
Gaul and the Britannic ifles ; the fifth and fixth, Italy' 
and the ad^ceut ifles ; the feventh; Which la imperfa^ 
at the end, Germany, the countries of the Gets and 
inyrii, Taiifiea (nheHbticfus, and Epii ut f ^ eighth, 
hihlbi and hehtb, Greece 'wHb the lieigtiboUrhig ifles ; 
tliC' fhui^ .following, Aflaf within' hfount Tbinrus ; the 
fifaeenth Taurus^ India^ 

P^sii -ByVia, AvniA^i'^und^ the^teyenteeuth, fegfpt^’' 
Ethiopie/CaVt^hage,' nhd'othl^ Strar 

boVwdrk'was' pOblllHi^^'^^h'a Lktii* yerfiofl by Xy*-, 
hndid’i botes by 'Tfaad’ CtfaiAiiii '^Wr rather by 
HenVy'ScHiti*^, 'WbdhfjQidfi|tM Hole 

tbe^);^ PWiil i6ird^%ifaGaf. Bul'fbe hWft^Mitioa 

is ttfiltf df 

by the learned Theodore Unfonlus ab AliMbo^ni' 
With Cttfisaihpnr^ rlC^Htus, 

€Su^rVHoH|[*eMud 4 dnloiaa^ Bb« '^pakifaeim^ 

CHeAsttriu^'^aWd 4 iMrs* ^ fikbjohkibd illio 

dplMhte wf 4 firiW| ^Mrich^acodr^g id 
^' 4 brr^lefohOisit^< add 
feiHk^^tt^i^abbut omsf^adU^lhsOdMaiskiidwW 

idt^ty^iu helphi^sb W 
^riginali bit ih fopplying in bitie meafure the 


STRAHAN (William), an eminent printer, was 
bom at -Edinburgh in the yeat '1715* His father, 
who had a fmall appointmeht in thecufloms, gave his 
Ton the educBtfOD which every one ^of decent rank then 
received iu a Country where ,the avenues to Icairning 
were eaiy, and open to m^o of the moil moderate cir- 
cumftaitctfs. After having pafled through the tuition 
of a 'grammsr^rcbool, he was piit apprentice to a. 
printer {-and whan a very yoiingi>ipan, reasovrd to a 
wider fphrrr in that line of bufioVTa, and went to FolloW' 
bis trade in t^dou. Sober,' diligent, and attentive, 
whtk bis emoluments were for fame 4ime very fcaniy, 
he contrived to live rather wittnu- thdn beyond Ids in* 
come ; and though be married early, and without fuck 
a proviflon as prudence might have looked far in tbe^ 
eftabliihmeiit of a familyr hg continued to thrive, and toi 
better hisxirciunflanee^, This hempld often’ menliaii. 
as an encouragement to early matrimojiyf ilodr^tfedito 
fay, that he never h^ a <^fld bora that ProvideiSGCjlid 
Hot fend fame increafe of income to pnividclbr the ia-. 
creafeof bik hourd}old4 Wish fuifidenrvigQur oCfniud^i 
he had tbat happy flow of annn^ fpirha tfan is act. 
cafily difaouraged by unpromifingrap^avancei. j ^ v< 

‘ K!s abilities ta %ii dooomepanied irkfa 

perleiR tiidegritr and unabsSffag dtligkiioe, smabkd 
after the fiHt oiftouhita^ weed iofcvcaome^; ao ^ adsmea 
i^h rapid fisocefs. And lia sras one ofithcifiioft 
riftinuMfa of wheOifia.tlie year ho 

amrcTOledh fliwe ief the pa^t k^fs prints of 
Mr Eyre, with whom he maintained the- moft .cordial 
iatktiacy dnriim the yeft of bis \ Befide the onolia? 

ncDCS arifnig irom thirs^piMittinent^ as sell, as^foom.a 
wery etieMive private fbafiaefs^che.sowt^dia^ 
frbm^aSeMsihiabJaM|ttifoddome^^& of^^jeoutativo 
fligadif'to caUlv|tedu aeomide of ttm^greatliterirypro^ 
peny % puvdfca&ng 

blF'm^'mdScekbissedaiithmioft^ dulhjsjhia 

IfoWatiiy ^k^t^eqoal paceisridhrliik piksudeacti 

emedsviiiJpeiftaps* >Nairar M 

iteh^rewwada^bieca ghm^ ^flia UK^^df/Ikdory 

aeseiiwdiim fdbaskildia 

thole pu^h^f of copy-rights &om luthon. 

Having 
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^traVian. HaviA^ ttow ,aUiii«ed the .&’ft>«^rcat :objc|£\ of bufi^ 
'nefsi wreaUh, Mr Strahan looked wUb . a ycrjrr allowable 
ambition on the ftatwiw of poliUoal jko^ ap 4 

f politics had long oconpied hit .finnd.. whiohihe 

ad Cor many years. porfuedathN fiTfoiinte^acnufcorieJitr 
by cDrpefpoDdaag on that wj^h i<»ne lof the iirflt 

characters of the agd Mr Scraban’a, queries to I)r. 
];ran]dln io the year.i769» . refp«iAiag'the dife^ntenta 
of the: Americana, tpablithtd.in tbe'i Lonilon Chronicle 
of 2>8th July 1778. ihow the Jail be enter* 
tabled of the important conftSqtieacea of Tt hat dirpute» 
and his anxiety .aa a goml felbjeA to^ inveftigate, at that 
caiiy period^ the proper mtanBfby which their grie- 
vaheea might be renaoved* and , a permanent harmony 
reftored between the two countries- In the year 1775 
he was dented a member of parliament for the borough 
of Malmfbury in Wiltdiipe^ with H very illuftiioiis col- 
league, the Hon. C. J« Fqjc « and in the (ucceediug 
parliainent, for Wuotton BaiTeti in the fapie county. 
In this ftattofi, applying himfeif with that indudry 
which was natural to him, he was a uCeful member, 
and attended the houCe with a Ccrupalqus pan&uality* 
His talents for ibui'inefs acquired the conridcration to 
which they were entitled, and were not unnoticed by 
tbc minifter- ^ 

In his political connexions. hc' was conftaTit to the 
friends to whom he had firft bcaa attached. He was 
a iteady fupporter of that party who were turned out 
of admbiitl ration in fpiftfig 1784, and loft his fept in 
the boufe of .commons hy the diflbliition of parliament 
with which that change was followed : r fituation 
which he did not (hpw any defire to refunse on .the 
retui^ of the new parliament ( arifing. from a feeling, 
of fomc decline in. his health, ^Hich had rather foffered 
from the long httingt and late hours with which the 
political warfare in the preceding bad been attended. 
Without any fixed diCcafe, his ftrcogtb sUibly declined ; 
and though his fpirita ;farvired his ftrength, yet the. 
vigour and adiwity of his mind were alfo cqnfidcrably 
impasicd. Both continued gradually to decline. t ill > his 
death, which happened on the 9th of July ^7^9^ in the 
71ft yea^ of his age. 

i'lEndudd with snoch natural fagacity« and an att^ntjre 
cMer<^arioa of life, he owed his rife to that ftatiop .of 
opufemic and refped which attained^ rs^er to 
own talents 'aBd''exeition, than to any ac^idesatd occur- 
rence ofibv«urabk!.'or, fortunate circumftanees. His. 
mind was not uatnformed byJetters ; and from a habit 
of ntttniifoa.to ftyfet -he nc^ircd a confideraUt portion 
of crftleal acu|eiicfo{stt' the difeaminwst of; its ^autiea, 
and defeAsd ^In one branch of writing be particularly 
estelled^theitpft^l**7 1 ^ whiehlifi. not only fhowed. 
the precifion and detmefeof bufindht but pM&fikd a^ 
neatnefa aa well at afiiiency of cacpnelSoo which few let** 
tai^wrkeiv hbve been known to fuipafo 
waa^mferofibis favonrite amifemeataa atidr^indiig his 
cniwcfpondetUs'^wm.i^ tafeots 

as wellfnfhfidhia^epdcayoWnltotDtoimdfttbeiU^ 

thefeft WbefSafem;waalaae4'm the juAly cdfhniteil 
Dr ^Fratiklntv’tirigmHy a prfotev Jike rMir^fSwnbaJSf 
whofir feiand^p mad^ eorre^^undenoe^ < iiOCwithftia 4 itlS 
tbe^diffemice'^ c£: their Jfenttments in polil^l nulltew 

W toniiniied'tbiai^yitil] hii: depth.:, ^nevof llati foteA 

)tfmit'<whfeh^hr KoiM (from :hia illnforicula nnd^wlna^ 
ilAfetfinBafiiL epdttioadrailiuaaQTOua allegfvyiw&llie ftau 

i--'v!jrr;; :7‘j } ■ , : ,(..d jtL--:* 
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of pditics in Britahi, dinimi^ of pj-int. 

ing,^ of which, though the quit^^ the ex- ' 

crcifc, he had not forgotten t^e tfrrms. j ' • : 

i, Xlip JfMjiQiops dirpofitiop. which, ^r Sti»hap*ina/le of 
his property, .affords an evident pri^f 'of his gotd 
and propriciy. After providing ixf^i^ctsntlyfor his 
widow afiid children, his principal ftuqTJr^ilhs tq ha^c 
been to mitigate the affliAion of thofe (apd ms^ny tliere 
were) who would more immediately ha^ felt his fefi, 
by bequeathing them liberal annuities i^r their lives ; 
and {.rtoolkfitin^ehat all of ^ prafej^on, ite not . equally 
provident) he left loool. to the, Company of Stationers, 
the interefe to be divided among ipfirm qhl pfinttre. 

Aathe viituotiB. connexions tliC life /and the heart 
ane alwsys pleafing to trace>*-uf Mr Strahan it may 
briefly be faid, that hts capacity, diligence, a^nd probity^/ 
raifed him to the, head of his profefliocK The gqod 
humour and obliging difpofitipu which he owed topa-t' 
turn, he. cultivate with care. , and confirmed by habiu 
His Tympathetic heart beat time to the joy an 4 forrow 
of his frieuda. His voice was always ready to dircA 
youth, and his purfcopcii to relieve indigence.. Living 
in times not the pureil in the JLnglifh annals, he efcaped 
unfullicd through the artificcB of trade and the cor- 
ruption of politics. In. him a. ilrcmg natural fegacity 
improved hy an exteiifive knowledge of the world,, 
ferved only to render rcfpeAablc his unafleded fimpli- 
ty of manners, and to make his Chriflian philanthropy 
more difeeming and ufeful. The uninterrupted heaklt 
and happinefs which accompanied him for half a cen- 
tury in the capital, proves hoiiefly to be the befl: policy,, 
temperance the greateO: luxury, and the ciTejiitial duties 
of life its moll agreeable atnufemeut. In his elevated 
forfupe,. none of his former acquaintance, ever siccufed 
him of .negleA. He attained profperity without envy, 
enjoyed wealth without pride, and dirpenfcd bounty 
without oftcQtation. 

STRAIKS, in the military ait, arc ftrong pfetesqf 
iron; fix in number, fixed with large nails caJlqdj7ra;f-^ 
flji/r, oil the circumference of a cannon ;vrbeel^ qyer the 
joints of tbc fellows ; both to flrengtlmn the 'wheel, 
and to fevc the fellows from wearing on hard ways or 
Arccts. 

/ STRAIN, .a: pain occafioned by the violent extenfion* 
of rpme membraneous or tendinous part. 

Stkaik^ Strefi, in mechanics, are terms indirciyininate^ 
ly ufed to exprefs the force which ta excited in any part 
machine or ftniAuraiof any kind tending to break 
itjq tliat.pai^-: Thas cwv part is 

{trained by the weigh t.whiph it fuffMads. Every part 
of a ^pillar is equally ftraipi^ by the load which, it 
ports. A mdlaxle and ftraipcd fo 

every pact, which ijps.hptwecn .the part, of the wheel ac^^ 
tpatfd by tjie jaqTing,potyer aid, she pailfc whfoh is Tt4 
byi.tkr Jfffrh to hojierfvnyedr r Ey^y part of/^ 
Ipver )oy jqt(^ U difn^ffy »ftfaipedi,bT, a ifew® pa 
a diftiBt MBtt'i -i '. } <• 1 ' . . 4 ! .r . „ . i 

-n^ 

(nr iM purppfn >|«Wf,49.S^ng#b m oww wrt 

UH 9 lw) Sica. M odj or^^liif e^iterf in 

<i|^^,the.pripd^ef 1114 

llie fftiMion of % «rm 94 id#i^; lj»i oWi/tc^riJarn.# 
W UKi^§ 
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ttraln bUge fiiqb Cbli^Ujr no doubt of iti fu& 

H ficiency. d»ay*f!^^;|d&cq,(h0wa us that thia vague 
' feeurij^ is in tna;ii]rJ^» ^isccrtalBy if we are ihua ignc^- 
rant, ; an anift, attend- 
ed OCpenicct ana tn enaefiinea ia attended 

witk a lota of |i^ ii wafted in changing the 

mociona of a^^dlffaload of tnatter. 

It nauftiha^oce^^tly tend to tlic improyeineiit pf 
aB pmfeffibna;|^iipied h the ere^on or employinent 
of focli to have a diftind^ notion of the iiraina 

to.wh^b eapofed. Frequently:, nay, ge- 

nerally • thefe l&aini are not iiutnediate, but arife from 
the aAion of forces on diBant parts, by which the af« 
femblage is Sra toed, and there ia a tendency to rupture 
is every part. This ftrais is induced otk ever]^art, and 
is there modified by Gxcdniechaiitcallawa. Thefc it ia 
our buffnefa to learn ; but pur chief object in this iaref- 
tigation is to deterntinc the ftresgth of ipateriab which 
it ia nepeflhry to oppofc in every part to (hia ftrain | and 
how to oppofe thb ftreneth in fuch a manner that it 
(hall be exerted to the belt advantage* The notions of 
ftrain and ftrength therefore hardly admit of fepasatioa; 
for it 18 even by ineana of the ftrength of the interme- 
diate parca that the drain is propagated to, or excited 
in, the part under confidcration. It ia proper therefore 
to conlidcr the whole together underthe artidetfrjtxjvo rsr 
qf Af^feria/s in meclianics. 

^TRAINING, is the clarification of a liquor, by 
paifiiig k through a fieve or filter. The word ia de- 
rived from the French, eflrnndre ; which ia formed 
from ex^ “ out of,” and Jirin^ert^ to prefa.” 

STRAIT, a narrow channel or arm of the fea, fbut 
up between lands on either fide, and affording apafiage 
out of one great fea into another. 

There are tlw^ kinds of ftraka. i * Such as join 
one ocean to another. Of this kind are the ftraks of 
Magellan and Le Maire. 3 . Thofe which join the 
ocean to a gulf : the ftruita of Gibraltar and Babel man- 
del are of tllis kind, the Mediterranean and Red fea 
being only large gulfs. 5. Thofe which join one gulf 
to another I as the ftraita of CafTa, which join the Pa- 
ins Mx’Otiatd the Xuxine or Block fca. The paflage 
of ‘(traits is comihonly dangerous, on account of the 
rapidity andj oppofitc motion of currents. The moft 
ceUbhitcd ftrait in the world is that of Gibraltar, 
which; is abont from 24 to 36 miles long, and from 
15/to 24 broad, joining the Mediterranean fea with 
the Atlantic ocean, ftraita of Magellan, difeo- 
vcird hi 1500' by t*. Magellan, wqre ufed fpme time 
as a' blit of tbe Noilli ifito the l^ciuth Soi } 

hut^liuce, the ytar t6i6, that the ftrait of Ij«> Maire 
has beep former hiiBbeeii dituled ; both 

becaufe of its Ungth, which la fuMlhlqrb^ 
and becaufe tbe nav^ation thereof U;WT dia^erbus^ 
from thc^ waves of the, l^o'rih; and peering 

in it and:elaAiliigJ Thi^ ftriut eolfnti^ill^olF the 

Baltic is palled the 

and )?'rqtice,'‘Z.rp«br de‘ Cdbkf ur AS^nb^T^JK^re 
are alfo tjijc ftf^ta^of of jcfb» m Aniunt oF 

Padia, h^nd ftc. 

, STIUVK£Ss. ,or the ^Miifoim> 


ranges of planks on the bottom and fidea of a ihip» of 
the contifiuatioo of planks joined to tbe enda of each 
other, and mcbtn|; from the ftem to the fteni**poft and , 
fafhioo-mecGB ; the loweft. o£. thefe, which ia called thft' 
larhMrd-^reak^ is let into the keel below, and intothf: 
ftem and ftern-pe^^ ThjBgrCay nlfo,a 
that is, hunga oi^ inclitiea to one fijde the qaantity of a 
whole plank’a brqadtb* . . 

Strakxs, or jfirrdr, ia miniagt are frames of boards 
fixed on or in the jocund, where they waih and drefii 
the fmall ore iu a Uttje ftream of water, hence ealled 
firahd ore. 

STRALSUND, a (Irong and rich fea-port town of 
Germany, in Hither Pomerania, and was formerly an 
irnportaiit trading place. In 1679 it. was forced to fur- 
render to thedeSor of Brandenburg, after 1800 houfea 
■ had been burnt to aftiea tn one ni'gbi^s time. After thia 
the Swedes defended it to the Jaft extremity i and 
Cb^rles XIL in 17^41 Hither after his return out 
ofTurkey^ > But the crown of Sweden not being able 
to hold out againft five great powers, it was forced to 
fiAmit in 1715. In 1720 it was rendered back to Swe- 
dim, but in a very poor condition. It ia alrnoft fur- 
rooadtfd by the fea and the lake Francen, and has a har- 
bour feparated from the ifte of Rugen by a narrow 
ftrait. It ta ty mites north-weft of Grippfwald, and * 
40 north-eaft of Guftrow. £. Long* 13, a8. N. LaU 

54-17- : , 

STRAMONIUM, in botany f a (peciesof Datu« 

a 4 . ' 

STRAND fSaxonJt any (bore or bank of a fea or 
great river. lienee the ftreet in l^ie well fuburbs of 
London, which, lay next the Ihore or back of thcr 
Thames, was called the Strand* An immunity froua 
cuffom, and all impofuiona upon goods or vefl'elaby laodi 
or water, was ufually exprefled by firand offtream* 

STRANDED (from tbe ^nxon /trand)t %% when a 
fhip is by tempeft, or by ill fteeruge, run. on ground 
and fo perifties. When a velTe] is ftrandedn i^ftices of 
the peace, dec. (hall gommaiid' conftaUea of an the fea- 
coafts to call afliftance for the prefervatiem of the Aipf 
and oflicers men of war offiftii^ 

thereto. 

STRANGE (Sir Robert), who eame^'^be pit of 
engraving to fo great pei^^iou. in ibu^ouAlryt was 
nan of fuch general iiiei 4 t,j:hat a Ufe of him,, npt mere- 
ly eftimating bis charA&er as ao artift^hiit a^offiour-. 
tray iirg his private virtues xnd Would 

be both uCcftil and entertpiuiUjg; ^ wa bave 

reafon to believe, wRlbepref^pted ^4^/lftiUic. ; Mp* 
deft as he was ingeniopiA hc >u&d |tha|^t^< 

works of an artift Ihould fertq.lbr a^tifeasid mpppmeaC' 
to him; His works no, doubt udRper^tnatr his nama 
whfift any tafte hr the fine arts remains. In the fneao. 
time, we cann^ bii( here give a /hurt iketch oFhif ' . 
hi^pry, the aceiiracy. of which may be dependedloai* 

. Sir Robert Strange wax bora, ia ifland, qf Pqmoow. 
in Orkney, July^hc i^th and, died at Lqfidow 

July the yth 1792* He wax lineaRy descended from 
David Strainge or Strang, a yoimgcr Ton of the family 
of thrSeroageaor Seiai^( A)wf Bakaflcy^ m-the coun- 


oi^t;j^^jr‘^ia'^^Wdsifiate|y,iil^ dae4f>ftf ieBalo^y.fV, 


SersM' 

Str.inge. 
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itranfe. ty of Fife, who fettled in Orkney the lime of the 
“"■nr* RrForfhitiob, But as there were nj> males rntiiining 
' of the elder branch of the 'StHmgca of Balcafl^i Sir 
Robert became the male reprefentative of it, md was 
found by a legal inrefligation to have a right to the ar- 
morial bearjngs and every other mark of honour bdang- 
ing to that ancient family. 

He received his claiiical education at Kirkwall in 
Orkney under the care of a learned, Worthy, and much 
refpefled gentleman Mr Murdoch Mackenzie, flill alive 
(1795), who haa rendered infinite fervice to his coun- 
try by the accurate furveys and charts he has given of 
the iflands of Orkney and of the Britifli and Iri(h 
coads. 

Originally intended for the law, Mr Strange foon be- 
came tired of that profeflion, and perceived that his ge- 
nius decifjvely led him to the arts of drawing and en- 
graving, Fur this purpofe he was introduced to the 
late Mr Richard Cooper at Edinburgh, the only perfoa 
there who had then any tafle in that line of the fine 
arti. He was bonnd with him as an apprcntie6 for fix 
years $ during which time he made fuch progrefs in his 
new proFeiTion, that his friends entertained the higheft 
expe^ation of his fuccefs ; nor were they difappointed. 

In the year 1747 he married Ifabella, only daugh- 
ter of William Lumifden, fon of Biihop Lumifden | and 
foon after his marriage he went to France, where with 
the mod; ardent application he profecuted his fiudiea, 
chiefly at Paris, under the diref^ion of the celebrated 
l.e Bas, who engraved many excellent prints. from 
the pittch painters. Tt Was from Le Bas he had the 
firft hint of the ufe of the inftrument ^commonly called 
dryfuedkf but whidh he afterwards greatly im- 
proved by his own genius, and which has added fuch 
fuperiar beauties to his engravings. 

Til the year ijfi Mr Strange removed with his fa- 
mily from Edinburgh and felted at London, where he 
engraved feveral fine hiflorical prints, which juilly ac- 
^quired to liim great reputation. At this period hiflo- 
rical engraving had made little progrefs in Britain, and 
he may be property confidered as its father. 

The admiiiifioQ bt always had for the works of the 
great Italian painters made him long delire to vifit Ita- 
ly, the feat or the fide aits ; and the farther he advan- 
ced in U(ei he became the more perfuaded that a jour- 
ney to that country was eflential to an artid who had 
tlie latsdable amhiticnr to excel in his profelRon. He 
theeeftnt undertoolc this jourji^ in the ypar 1760. In 
Italy he made tni^tiy admirahlje drawings, feveral of 
which he ateemirds enmved. Tbefe drawings are 
now in'^the pOfTeOiDd of Lord Dandas. 

Everywhere In li^ly 0 tt|pidar marks of attention were 
beftoWtd on ; riot only by gr'eat petfo- 

ti3i|!^»1>nt.hy the prindpal academies of thofine arts in 
that^ '^country. He was made a member of the acade- 
mies of iLbine, Florence; and Bo 1 o^a, hrid pro(eSbr in 
thOvoyal riflidertiy ar'Parmra; , . 

To (how the eftluiation iif Width his tdlentA,w 4 fe hel^ 


at Rome, we cannot but 

The ceiling of the roOm oFidiW Vatican library^ in 
which the collcAion of e^avtagl Ore kept, is ekgatit- 
ly painted by Signor Romaclli. It Mprefehts the pro- 
grefs of engraving ; and the portraits of the moft emi- 
nent aniHa in that^line are there iiiilr'ci|drieed, among 
which is that of our artift. Under hn ahn he holds a 
portfolio, on which his name is infcril^d. He is the 
only Britifh artift on whom this honour has been con- 
ferred! 

In France, where he refidrid many years at different 
periods, his talents Hkewtfe received every mark of at- 
tention that could be bellowed on a foreigner. He 
was made a member of the royal academy of painting 
at Paris. 

His majefiy King George III. ever attentive to the 
progrefs of the fine arts in Britain, and (cnfiblc of the 
advantages of which engraving particularly has been to 
this country, even in a commercial light ; and defiraun 
to give a mark of his royal approbation of the merit of 
Mr Strange, whom he confidered as at the head of his 

profeffion and the great improver of it was gracioufly 

pleaded to confer the honour of knighthood on him the 
5th of January 1 787. 

Such was Sir Robert Strange as an artifi ; nor was 
he iefs difiinguidied by his truly aiiiiabh' moral quali- 
ties, which endeared him to all who had tlie happinefs 
to know him. 

With regard to his works, he left fifty capital plates, 
ftill in good condition, which are carefully preferved in 
his family. They are engraved from piclurcs by the 
moil celebrated painters of the Roman, Florentine, 
Lombard, Venetian, and other fchriols. They are hi- 
ftorical, both facred and profane, poetical, allegorical. 

Froth his earlreft efiablifliment in life, Sir Robert 
carefully preferved about eighty copies of the iiiicll and 
moll choice imprelEons of each plate he engraved t 
which, from length of time, have acquired a beauty, 
mellownefs, and brilliancy, eafier fern than deferibej. 
He did this with a view of prcfcoting them to the pub- 
lic at a period when age fliould difable him from add- 
ing to their number. Tliefc he colle£lcd into as many 
volumes, and arranged them in the order in which they 
were engraved. To each volume he prefixed two por- 
traits of himfelf, on the fame plate, the one an etching,, 
the other a finilhed proof, from a drawing by John 
Baptifte Greufe. This is the lafl plate he engraved; and 
which is a proof that neither Ids eyes nor hand were 
impaired by age. It like wife (haws the ufe he made 
both of aquafortis and the graver. Each volume, be- 
Tides a dedicatioa to the Ling, contains an intruduelioit 
on the progrefs of engraving, and critical remarks 01a 
the picliKes from which liis engravings are takpn* 
Thefe volumes were ready to be given to the public, 
when Sir Robertas death apd confiquent ctRcumilancea 
delayed this magnificeitt publication; a publicatiua 
which does fo much ooniour to the artift, and to the 
country which gave hmi birth (hi ^ _ 

^ ^ StIUNGEHs 


(b) Solicitous to make all our bidgraphfcal articles the vehicles of truth, and paiticidsfly defiroua to do jn/lice 
to tbt aseoMsiy o? oor HluftrioUB oountryman ^Sir -^hert Strange, we appHed w inferomtion' ttfpe^Ung him 
the peerfou whom we confidered as the moil capable of furnifhing it, and to vvlmm Wjp^i|nifgij[(ad that our appltoa- 
ticin wbritd be in a htgfi degree gratieHil! foolVdilSci^ obtaiDe<|^''as\:^ 





St'RANCBitt jto Ji^iifeili^^es M jitton ivbo ii not 
^11 priff ^ piity to m I#' Tbu« « Ai^oger to a judge* 
it h« to whl^il |ud|t|BcM not belong i in 
which diftAijr oppofed to party 

m See that arttcler 

Jxiv* ■*' ' 

STRAIK^pRYf a fappreflion of urine. See Mb- 


STRAP^,;; among ftrgeontf a fort of band ufed to 
ft retch oiitlnatha in the felting of broken or diajoiated 
hoaek 


town-houfc, and the cathedral. It has a Virooden bridge Strolbi/rgir 
over the Rhiifei which ii thought to be one of the fineft ^^*^^** 
in Europe ; as ii blcewife the cathedral ^rhurch, whofe “ ’ ' * 
tower is the handfoMeft in Germany i and the clock is 
greatly admired by all traveUers. Some look upon “\t 
as one of the wonders of the world i and the fteeple is 
allowed to be the higheft' in Eurdpe^ The* clock not 
only IhoWs the bohrs of the day, but the motion of the, 
fun, moon, and ftars. Among other things there is an 
angel, which turns an hour-^^fs every houri and the 
twelve apoftlei proclaim noon, by each of them ftriking 
a blow with a hammer on a bell. There is liktwife a 


STaLai*i in i flitp, the rope which is fpliced about any 
Vlbckt a^ made with an eye to fallen it anywhere on 
dacafion. 

Sragas, in the idantge. The ftrapa of afaddle are 
fmall leather ftraps, naiM to the bows of the faddk| 
with which we make the girths Aft to. the faddle. 

STRAPAQO. or SraappAno, a kind of military 
puniAment, wherein the<erimiiAb hands being tied he* 
hind him, he is hoifted up with a rope to the tbp of a 
long piece of wood, and^ let fall again ahnoft to the 

S round | fo that, by the weight of his body in the 
ock, hii arms are diilocated. Sometimes he is to un* 
dergo three ftrapadoea or more. 

STRASBlJRGi an ancient, Urge, handfome, popu* 
lous, and ftrong city of France in Alfaoe. It contains 
about aoo ftreeti, part of which are very narrow, and 
moll of the houfes are built after the ancient tafte. 
However, there are a great number of handfome build- 
ings, fuch as the hotel of the marlhal of France, who is 
commander of the city | the hotel of the cardinal of 
Rouen, the bifliopU paUcc, the jefuitt college, the royal 
kofpitali the hotel of Heffe-Durmlladt, the arfenal, tltc 


cock, which is piece of clock-work, that crows every 
hour. There are 700 fteps up to the tower or fterplci 
it being yoo Act high. It was a Free and imperial dty ; 
but the king of mnee became mafter of In 1681, 
and greatly augmented the fortifications, though before 
it Had at may, cannon as there are days in the year. 
The mhabitabts were formerly Proteftants, and carried 
on a great trade ^ but moll of them have been obliged 
to embnice the Romilh fiiperftition, though there is ftill 
a fort of tokration. Such was Stralburg before the 
French revolution { what it is now we have not leifure 
to inquire. It is feated on the river 111 , 55 miles 
north of Bafil, 11s fouth weft of Mentz, and ajy call 
of Paris. E. Long. 7. 5 1. N. Lat. 48. 35. 

STRATA, in natural hidory, vthe fcveral beds or 
layers of different matters whereof the earth is compo- 
fed. SeeQuARaY. 

The ftrata whereof the earth is cotnpofed are fo vp;y 
different in Afferent countries, that it is impoffiblc to 
fay any thing concerning them that may be generally 
applicable 1 and indeed the di^pths to Which we can pe- 
netrate are fo fmall, that only a very few can be known 

to 


of his life, which we have laid before our readers, Upon the exprefs condition that we (hould not altera Jingle word 
of if ; as the compofitfon, we were told, would do Aonour to our work. We have obferved the conditioa, and 
therefore cannot claim thia honour to any of the uftial writers in the Encyclopedia Britaouica^ If Sir Ri^n*s 
intimate friends ftiall be pleafed with the article^ their gratitude be due not to us, bht to Ibmc of his 
wcareft rehrions \ and what may appear its defcAs to others (for the taftes of, madkitid ore bety different)^ we 
truft will be fupplied by the following authentic catalogue of his works; Plate i. Two Hiods of the author— ^nn 


in etching, the other a finidied proof, from a drawing by Johii Baptiifte Oreufc | i. Tbeilmrni fmO by 

Wonbetmaiis t i.Cupidr by Vaidoo; 4. Mary Magdalen, by Guido ; 5. Cleopatra* hy ate' liune t i& Tke 
donna, by the Arne t 7. The Angel Gabriel, by the fame | 8. The Virgin, koMing ih &erliandd at- 
tended by angels, by^rlo Maratt j 9. The Virgin with the Child afleep, by the miw4 In- 
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ran I 9. Tbe Virgin whh the Child afleep, by the 
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t» Hi mMKf laUrtkofe J»ear||ie,ce»tire»;pr mn Tliei> oamcft, ma PUcm wto tmiL' 

■ Croat way lim ka . being j^ner bi4« ffcw? r^afon Caoc'onijLE. Germanyp ^ 

wCy we.oaiisot penctniAei in <bire,'Nottingbainftiire, DxfW^ 


& 


■a «e go down 

diMu vafwoia, iaflatnocwUa .I^f which 

doftriiy the 4nineia»T.ai)d tbarc going 

on. ^ In many plaoeta bomaerr 4beie*yig^(M(rp Income 
pemidoiiB much fitxi^tr iban.^iii Qti|lei!af ^JiiticnWly 
wbere ialpburooni mnerab abound ^aa io mma of me- 
tab coalp, &c. , < , , , , 

But however grant; d^renceat,bai« may be ampfig 
the under ftrai»i^ the upper one b in fbioe iiefpcAa the 
fame all over jthe gl<d>e« at kaft in tbUic^d^. tbat 
it is £t for the fupport pt vca^tableai which tlte otWra 
are not, without bug expoivre to .U|e air. J^roperly 
fpeakingp indeedp tfae upper . .fttiiCiiixi of the eap-th iall 
fidlii^pis compoCed of the pure vegetable ^mould^ehough 
in many rbeea it ia mixed with Urge quantities pfot^r 
ftreta, as clayp iand# gi»fcb«dec.s ai^ hence proceed 
the differencca of foib fo well known to . tbofe who 
praftife agriculture. . , 

It has been fuppofed, by fome uaturaUfia# that the, 
different ftrata of which the earth ia xompipired were 
originally formed at the creatioQp and have coatinued 
in a manner immutable ever finer: but this cannot pof- 
fibly have been the cafcp fince we find that itiany etf the 
ftrata are ftrangely intfirmixed With |^ch other { the 
bones oiT animaTa both marine and' teiteftridl are fire, 
quently found at great deptha in .the cwrlh | beds of 
oyfterjfheUs are fbunddfimineisfie extent in feveral coun. 
friea i and concecniog thrfe and oxbtr AteU Gfh« itUre* 
markable, that tkbf are geomufiy found much farther 
from the fortese than the bones or tefth ckber of ma* 
nnc or teiweftriai aiuainli. Nckher aoe the Ihclla or 
other remaiaa of fifti found' in thoGe countries adjoining 
to the feifl where they grow natumUy,. but in the moft 
dtftanti^ona^ Mr Whitdbm^, in bw Inquiry into 
Origsital State and Formalion of the Earili^ has given 
the fipfoimg aODount of many difierent kinds of ani- 
amhii dWe mcBsaadofher or wime are found 

io EiqElandl na.fmCeJtft the fivi^ an^ 

Mt to be found 

where* 

' kjlS? 4j*r nuphe (mmms* 

ilfr IVit/xsoi^ ^$d* 


fiiire, and YorkfUre, 
AaLioifda’a TaarK: OkfcMnd. 

(hire, Slieppy .ifland, 
Tii^BAwoEDBuc^iNtTM; Oxford« 
fiiirc;, and the Alps, . ^ 

The DippfN.G-SNAlJtff and Sria.. 

Fish. Sheppy idand. 

Tail BvCcinvm. Sheppytfliad, 
Hofdci Cliff, Hampfhirep 


JE^W»rfjSPM/n^ 

indite^ 

Eqfi I^diee* , 



KTothihg has more pierplexed tliofe who updf^shc to 
form theories of the earth tlian thefe appeari|nceB. Some 
have at once boldly affertedp from thefe and other phe. 
nomena^ that the world is eternal. Others have had r«- 
courfe' to the univerfal delu^. Some, among whom is 
the Count de Buffon, endeavour to prove that tbo^ 
ocean and dry land are perpetually changing places ; 
that for many ages the liigheft mountains have been 
covered with water, in confequence of which the ma- 
rine animalB juft mentioned were generated in £uch vaft 
quantities ; that the waters will again cover tlielfe moun- 
tains, the habitable part of the earth become ffa^ and> 
the Tea become dry land as before, &c. Others huve 
imagined that they might be occafioned by yolcanoes,- 
aoiiSiquakeB, &c. which confound the different fttata, 
and often intermix the produdions of the fea with thofe 
of the dry land. 

Thefe fubjefta have been difeuffed under the arUcle 
Earth, to which > therefore we refer the reader; .and 
(hail conclude with fome account of the ilrata in thofe 
places where they have been molt particularly obtenred. 

Under the article ^Naturav Histdry, Se£t. I. it 
is.obfcrved, that the upper ftrata of the earth and moun- 
tains generally confift of ragrftone, the next of (late, 
the third of marble filled with petrifactions, the fourth 
again of flate, and the next of free-ftone. But, we are 
far, from confidering this as a rule which holds univer- 
faJJy. The ftrata differ exceedingly in. a great number 
.of plsceii fome snftancfp of Vjrbicb wc (W1 give 
Mri Wbitehuipft^T-At AUretou Common in perbyflure, and ifnrm ^ ; 
llw ftratiRSqnV. tinen/thn 

Marih^yu':. 

: jt T4BtM.tftl>fSrR4T4($l^i.ritsfmComntr> ***' 
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Sra^f^ ai ^sst ffjiLjM. 

Vcct« IndL 

^ . I • 7 ^ 


,MrBf^eTN)ia|giteri aq account of fome of the firs* 
ta of j^e ^ou^h fea iflaudcg the fubftancc of which mnj 
be JljfiMi in the iFollowiqg table. 

, Sooth GaoaeiA. 

u Vtv^ Cuy exSiieptin few creviteB of the rocka» 
Bmieiottl flitcp with tome irony particleat in hori* 
aontd jlrata# pecpendicularly interfered «idi Tcins 
of Qiia^B« . ; * 

Spuihrn lJU ^Niw Zialahd. ^ ^ 
tight bhek in fome pUccanineiiiehfa 

deepi but ^eratty not fe much. ^ . 

AojwgJlw^wi^ wftaoee, ncarlj |6 the/eMt 
' ! pf Td^coM.ii Mme^in^ cailh h$ .the ^ 

aJrif '^imie.' ■ 

v,|thitfig genonllg dip|iing^ta^|ftOlh«. 

I.. ,nJa|baclMf^W 
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Feet, Inch. There betfpiiihe fandt formedin fome placet from 
t^8 o finall Ihel&and rubbed pieces tffeori] I but in othert ^ 

ilhe (hoipiDre eoeered with blackiQi fandi oonfiitiDf 
of the filler fort mixed wish falackg fometiinct glit*. 
teiing, particles of micag luid here and, there uam 

E articles of the rrefrsrory iron ores called in Eag<« 
ind SxibIb the fytrum of Linnsenig hm 

Kall the mUyi^Mnum'^J^umaiy^fd the fame author* 
The pbiM thc'Aiorei to the foot of the IpUa 
are covered with a very fine thick ftratum of Uacfc 
mouldi mixed with the above-mentionrd faodi which 
the natives manure with ihelb« Tfariirft and lower 
range of hilk are formed of a red ochreous eartht 
fometimes fo intenrdy redg that the natives ufe it to 

S aint their canoes and cloth. The higher hills con- ' 
ft of a hard* coinpaft« and ftlff clayey fubAaoce, 
hardening into ftone when out of the reach of the fun 
und mir j . At the top of the vflieysi along the banka 
the Hverig are large maffei of coarfe granite ftonce 
id %arioui mixtures t ip one place are pillars of a 
gray feBd bafaltesi^ andig in feveral others^ fragments 
of black bafaltes* 

Faitautv Islanus and Naw HxsaiuES. 

The finue with the above. 

Mallicollo^ 

Yellcmfli clay mixed with common fand* 

Tamh A« 0 V^Mk IJIand, 

The cdiieF ftrata hare are clay mixed with alamfnous 
earthr hfterfpeifed with Inim of fUFe chaik. The 
ftrati of tiieday are about m sncjhm, deviating very 
Ikde firom the hortxoiiUd ^4^^ ^ f ' ^ 

Kbw Olxdomia ond Jfla* 

The Aoret confift of AteH*fiMi»mhd ^#felaia oft^uarta ^ 
the foil in the i^tns a bh^k with thia 

fand. The fidcs of the MBs eoa^Sol pf a yellow 
ochreous elay> richly wmk fmall paitides of 

cat-filveri ora wUinAi Uadof daxe; the Mira ai;prasro 
of Lmnwus. l^e h^hlr pasts of the hjlls conSft 
of a iMffie called hytfaeOerman mioeri^ J 
pofed of quartz and great lompa of the diOve cafe- 
Slver. The httiar is fbmetiinci of an inteufely red^or . 
omge doboYi ^ ^ 

“ Ftom the above accdihitg •‘Jfpyi Mr 
appfafSg 1 think, cyidM#, Ae 

t&s of tht South, fta to 1 ( 

of volcanoct. F/ri.ti^ aitd^;|^ 
feogpthe^ With a lew ^ 
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Shaft filbeirt-treet vidi' their nate. At the depth «f tbotit 
j t 28 feetf thej find « bed of c^lki ibout 11 feet deep, 
which cuti vciy eifily ) iftcr thtt a bed of mirihy earth 
of about two fleet, mixed with ra(hei« leavcBt^jaad 
brancbcf* After thin bed 4»me8 another of dalk, 
nearly of the fame thicknefii t and which endi at the 
depth of 4a feet. This ia folhowed by another bed of 
marlhy earth like the former lifter which comes a new 
chalk-bed, but thinner, which alfo haa a marihy bed 
Underneath it. This cods at the depth of 65 «feet; 
after which they find fand mingled with fmall gravel, 
and feveral marine (hells. This Tlratum ia ufually about 
five feet deep, and underneath it is a vaft refervoir of 
water. It is on account of this water that the foil is 
To frequently dug, and the ftrata fo well known in this 
part of the world. After coming to the Tandy bottom 
above-mentioned, the workmen pierce the ground with 
Q terebra or auger, when the water immediately fpripga 
up with great force, and fills the wtU to the brim. 

The flow is perpetual, and neither increafes by rain, 
nor decreafes by drought. Sometimes the auger meets 
with great trees, which give the workmen much troubles 
they alfo fometimes fee at the bottom of thefe wcUs 
great bones, coals, flints, and pieces of iron. 

It has be< n aflerted by fome, that the fpccific gra- 
vity of the A rata con flan tly increafed with the depth 
from the furface. But Dr Leigh, in hii Natural Hi- 
ftory of Laiicafhire, fpeaking^f the coal-pitt, denies 
the ftrata to lie aoeordiog to the laws of gravitation ; 
obfenring, that the ftrata there are firft a bed of marl, 
then free ftonc, next iron ft one, tKen coal,' or channel 
mire, then foam tp^ber ftrata, then coal again, Ac. 

This determined Idr Derhatn to make a nicer inquiry 
into the matter e iccordinglyf, in 171a, he caufed di- 
vers places to.iN^. bored^ bying the feviral ftrata by 
themfelveBS abd sfterwa^ determined very carefully 
their fpecifie gravity. The reftilt was, that in his yard 
the ftrata were gradually fphciiicsllv heavier and heavier 
the lower and lower they w$nt ; but in another place 
in his fields, he could not perceive any diftcrence in the 
fpccific gravities. 

Acquainting the Royal Society tbrnwith, their ope* 
rat^QT Mr H^u^ibee was ordered to try the ftrata of a 
coal pit, whkh he did to the depth of «o ftrata t the 
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in a place called Payx, The twojfiw/e^i diet not / 
mand toother, but took their turn day by day ; 
we find mmi Herodotus and Cornelius Nepo^ 
times indeed, as when a perfon was found of merit 
vaftly faperior^ and exceedingly famed in war, the com- 
mand was given to him alone : tfrt it was ever^a mlc,^ 
not to put any perfon in the offee but whofe eftate was 
in Attica, and who had children, that there might be 
fome hoftages and fecurities for his conijufi and fideli- 
ty. Con lUn tine the Great, befides many other privi- 
leges granted to the city of Athen^ honoured its 
chief magiftrate with the title of Miyuv XT]g«}i}yW| 
ttuf Dux. 

STRATH, in the Scottifti language, fignifics a long 
narrow valley, with a river running along the botiom. ' 

STRATHEARN, a beautiful and cxtenfivc valley 
in Pertbfhire, bounded on the north by the lofty ridge 
of mountains called the Grampinns, and on the fouth by 
the Ochils, which are rounded on the tops and covered 
with verdure. It is called Strathcarn from the rivei^ 
Earn, which runs through the midi e of it from weft to ' 
caft for about 30 miles. On each fide of tlie banks of 
this beautiful dream are many villages and country-feats 
diftinguifhed for romantic fituations. Were we to finglc 
out any of the villages, we would mention Crieff, which 
ftands on a fine (loping ground on the north fide of thd 
Earn, and has been much admired by travellers for 
its fituation, and the variety, contrail, fingularity, and 
beauty of the profpe^ which it affords. 

STRATHNAVER, a fubdivifion or diftrid of the 
county of Sutherland in Scotland ; bounded on the 
north by the ocean, on the.eaft by Caithnefs, on the 
fouth by Sutherland properly fo called, and on the weft 
partly by Rofs and partly by the ocean. ' - 

STRATIOTES, WATEa-soLDiaa, in botany ; A 
genus of plants belonging to the clafs of polyandria^ 
and to the order of hexagynia ; and in the natural fyf- 
tem ranging under the firft order, palmu. The fpatba ia 

a llouB ; the perianthium is trifid. There are three 
, and the berry is fix-cellcd and inferior. There 
are three fpecies, the aloides, the acoroides, and f^jf- 
moides. The aloides alone is of Britifli extradi^p ' 
which is alfo called the water aloe^ or ^^-waterfildurm '' 
The root confifts of long fibres tufted at the ends. The 


thteknefs end fpecHc gravity bf^ach whereofhe leaves are thick, triangular, pointed, and prickly at the 

us in av.^Ui in the j^ilofophieal Tranftd&fis 1 nad edges. The flowers are white and floating qn the we- 


M ‘ from iti«]La thii Ipfereiice, that it i^idently 

' Ijfteari feveral ftrara ttv ih 'hb 

Banner ,aitly c^Oidf m if by 

Chanel.''' ’ 

f?i t!(e art 4jir war.^hy dirtiee to 
de^eivini; aiid'fiifpriiag a« ei^.- Vhc.mtdenta 
■ ‘ emi ; the w 

’^cafia. Fii^fitiMa imde a ^ 

if £GuS;.>^-r^ i^«iuit3i';)Mj 


tcff and hloflbm in Jane. 
Sow rivers aihd fens. 


This plant may be feen in" 
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8TRATQ, a phHofopberofLamprBcus, difeiplf; and 
totieirorib thefehod dfTheophrafluit, about 24^ yean 
before the CbrilUan era. He applied himfelf with un- 
cdiiitidn ittduftry to the lludy of nature ) and after the 
moft mature inveftigation, ht fupporied that nature 
vraa inaviimate» aud t^t therri was ho god but uatmx. 

( Itotfrir, ) He eras appointed pirethptbr ' 

to ^olemy H^ibdelphus, who not only itVrtvd hw'ii* 


i^ 'A^kehiahiJ, vjl^ebf 'tbw weh^ tiim.cbo&h bBftleii'ailol^^g, but hUbiretirardedi hitiabouiisVilh 
af tbe unbounded Itor^ity. He wrote different traatJi^; till 

'ViotiiS^hiClIli' ther^'lirai 

titte I bA nihu ^ whihe dhoCrti iadiff-' 

Wple. ‘ Vlie jeiqjfc'-itieaifidhw 
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